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PHILIPPA'S    NERVOUS    PROSTRATION 
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Mapleton,  Pennsylvania, 

June,  1905. 

FIRST   WEEK 

Monday 

^^g^^^DHE  door  has  just  closed  be- 
hind one  of  the  most  emi- 
nent physicians  in  the  State, 
and  I  am  no  longer  Philippa 
Armstrong,  but  a  case  of 
neurasthenia,  an  inmate  of 
Room  Number  17,  which  has  a  yellow 
placard  over  its  entrance — a  placard  an- 
nouncing that  no  callers  are  allowed  within 
save  with  the  special  permission  of  Dr. 
Levi  Stanwood.  At  present  the  placard  is 
the  only  thing  I  enjoy  about  the  institution; 
that,  at  least,  promises  peace — at  all  events 
such  peace  as  can  be  found  outside  of  one's 
own  soul. 

I  am  counselled  to  have  complete  rest, 
careful  and  nourishing  diet,  freedom  from 
anxiety,  gentle  tonics,  with  electrical  and 
other  treatments  underlined  upon  a  printed 
list. 

The  head  physician  (who  is  a  genius  in 
the  way  of  diagnosis,  seeing  through  the 
human  system  as  if  it  were  plate  glass)  has 
made  a  careful  study  of  my  symptoms  and 
WTitten  my  cousin  Sarah  that  all  I  need  is 
six  or  eight  weeks  of  his  care  to  be  quite 
myself  again. 

How  little  they  understand  us  women, 
after  all — poor  blind,  innocent  doctors! 
My  heart-beats,  my  color,  my  temperature, 
my  pulse,  even  my  tongue,  all  these  have 
told  no  tales  to  the  scientific  eye,  and  as  it 
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was  literally  impossible  for  Dr.  Stanwood  to 
discern  my  malady,  it  was  equally  beyond 
him  to  suggest  a  remedy.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  all  T  need  to  make  and  keep  me  well  is 
large  and  constant  doses  of  Richard  Mor- 
ton, Esq.,  of  Baltimore. 

Cousin  Sarah  does  not  suspect  the  state 
of  things,  the  gentleman  himself  is,  I  trust, 
quite  ignorant,  and  the  doctor  will  waste 
upon  me  all  the  wealth  of  curative  agencies 
at  his  command  without  effecting  the  least 
change  in  my  condition. 

Richard  Morton  is  an  orphan;  so  am  I. 
He  is  young,  strong,  good-looking,  clever, 
and  poor.  I  am  the  first,  second,  and  fifth ; 
as  to  one's  own  beauty  and  cleverness  it  is 
difficult  to  speak  impartially. 

I  have  thought  for  nearly  six  months, 
and  indeed  I  am  still  inclined  to  think,  that 
Richard  Morton  loves  me,  and  I  was  equally 
certain,  until  a  few  weeks  ago,  that  he  was 
only  awaiting  a  suitable  opportunity  to  de- 
clare his  love  and  ask  me  to  marry  him. 
I  had  made  up  my  mind  whenever  he 
should  put  the  important  question  to  an- 
swer him  frankly  and  joyously  in  the  af- 
firmative ;  not  because  he  is  the  handsomest 
or  most  brilliant  or  most  desirable  person 
in  the  world,  but  because  for  sheer  lovable- 
ness  and  husbandliness  he  is  unsurpassed 
and  unsurpassable. 

In  March  Cousin  Sarah  made  a  visit  to 
Germantown  and  met  there  a  Mrs.  Taun- 
ton, Richard  Morton's  widowed  aunt. 
When  the  intimacy  had  progressed  suffi- 
ciently Mrs.  Taunton  told  Cousin  Sarah 
one  day  that  she  hoped  her  nephew  would 
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"Miss  Darling  is  a  man's  woman,"  she  continued. 


eventually  marry  a  certain  Amy  Darling, 
a  near  neighbor  of  hers;  that  Miss  Dar- 
ling's father  and  Richard's  had  been  friends 
from  boyhood;  and  that  they  had  always 
planned  a  marriage  between  the  two  young 
people,  each  an  only  child. 

Of  course,  Mr.  Darling,  who  died  only 
this  winter,  did  not  indulge  in  any  such 
melodramatic  or  bookish  nonsense  as  set- 
ting down  commands  or  desires  in  his  will, 
nor  were  any  of  his  bequests  dependent 
upon  them.  He  did  talk  with  his  daughter, 
however,  during  his  last  illness,  and  he  did 
leave  Richard  Morton  a  letter  expressing 
his  affection  and  confidence,  and  saying 
that  as  his  daughter  was  entirely  v;ithout 
relatives  he  should  have  felt  much  happier 
had  he  seen  her  married  before  his  death. 
He  knew,  he  said,  that  Amy  was  one  of  the 
sweetest  and  most  attractive  girls  in  the 
world,  and  if  a  miutual  affection  should 
grow  out  of  her  acquaintance  with  Richard 
he  would  be  glad  to  know  that  the  fortune 
he  had  made  by  his  own  energy  might  be  a 
basis  for  the  future  prosperity  and  business 
success  of  his  old  friend's  son. 

Cousin  Sarah  came  home  from  German- 
town  quite  excited  by  this  romance  and  dis- 
cussed it  with  me  daily,  in  exasperating  un- 


consciousness that  I  could  feel  the  least  dis- 
taste for  the  subject. 

"It  seems  almost  providential,  Philippa,'^ 
she  said,  over  her  knitting. 

"Providential  for  which  of  them?"  I 
asked,  stabbing  my  sheet  of  music  paper 
with  the  pen,  while  I  tried  in  vain  to  think 
how  many  eighth  notes  would  fill  a  measure. 

"For  both;  though  I  was  really  thinking 
of  Mr.  Morton.  His  business  is  one  that 
peculiarly  requires  capital;  then  again  he 
has  many  interests  in  Philadelphia,  and 
there  is  that  beautiful  place  in  German- 
town  with  house,  stable,  horses,  and  gar- 
dens all  ready  for  him." 

"And  the  girl,  too;  don't  forget  her,"  I 
responded.  "Though  some  men  don't  care 
for  these  ready-to-wear  wives ;  they  prefer 
to  look  about  and  choose." 

"He  would  have  to  look  a  long  distance 
before  he  found  anyone  to  compare  with 
Miss  Darling,  either  in  beauty  or  suitable- 
ness," said  Cousin  Sarah,  thereby  inject- 
ing the  first  drop  of  poison  in  my  blood  and 
starting  me  on  the  downward  path  toward 
nervous  prostration. 

"Miss  Darling  is  a  man's  woman,"  she 
continued,  unconsciously  giving  me  an- 
other push;  "the  kind  neither  you  nor  I 
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have  anything  in  common  with,  but  which 
we  know  to  be  irresistible." 

Now  Cousin  Sarah  is  fifty-five,  thin,  an- 
gular, erect,  uncompromising.  I  love  and 
respect  her,  but  do  not  care  to  be  lumped 
with  her  in  affairs  of  the  heart,  at  least  not 
for  thirty  years  to  come. 

'*  I  can  see  her  in  my  mind's  eye,"  I  vent- 
ured; "blonde,  dimply,  fluffy  as  to  head, 
willowy  as  to  figure  so  as  to  cling  the  better, 
blue  eyes  swimming  in  unshed  tears,  and  a 
manner  so  exquisitely  feminine  that  she 
makes  all  the  other  women  in  her  vicin- 
ity appear  independent  and  mannish.  But 
not  all  men  care  for  pets,  Cousin  Sarah — 
some  of  them  prefer  companions." 

"A  pet  is  a  companion,"  remarked 
Cousin  Sarah  casually  as  she  left  the  room, 
giving  me  thereby  an  entirely  new  and  most 
unpleasant  thought. 

I  have  known  Richard  Morton  for  many 
months,  and  although  I  have  met  him  very 
often  at  other  places,  he  has  been  a  constant 
visitor  at  our  house.  If  he  has  had  any  re- 
semblance to  a  possible  suitor  why  hasn't 
Cousin  Sarah  discovered  it?  Is  she  deaf 
and  blind,  or  have  my  ears  and  eyes  played 
me  false  ?  Am  I  so  undesirable  that  it  would 
never  cross  her  mind  that  a  man  might  fall 


in  love  with  me  ?  Hardly,  for  she  is  well 
aware  that  several  men  have  expressed  their 
willingness  to  annex  my  poverty-stricken 
charms. 

As  I  look  back  upon  the  weeks  that  fol- 
lowed the  interview  with  Cousin  Sarah  I 
see  that  Richard  was  never  the  same  after 
he  received  Mr.  Darling's  letter.  I  felt  a 
nameless  difference.  It  was  not  only  that 
I  saw  him  less  frequently,  but  that  he  gave 
me  less  of  himself  when  I  did  see  him.  I, 
too,  was  on  guard  and  never  succeeded  in 
being  quite  natural.  I  am  not  so  foolish  as 
to  give  up  a  man  who  loves  me,  to  an- 
other girl  simply  because  she  is  rich.  The 
thought  that  worries  me  night  and  day  is 
this :  if  at  the  moment  he  only  feels  for  me 
friendship,  ought  I  to  let  it  grow  into  love 
when  there  is  another  woman  who  could 
give  him  with  herself  everything  he  needs 
to  assure  his  career  ?  With  Philippa  Arm- 
strong for  a  wife  he  will  have  to  work  un- 
ceasingly, and  unless  fortune  is  particularly 
kind  he  may  not  achieve  a  large  success  for 
many  years.  If  he  marries  Amy  Darling 
(soft,  silly  little  name!)  he  has  house,  lands, 
and  money,  all  the  influence  of  her  father's 
former  business  associates,  and  has,  be- 
sides, carried  out  his  own  father's  wishes. 


I 
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This  is  considerable;  quite  enough  to 
make  a  man  reflect  and  vacillate,  unless  he 
is  so  deeply  in  love  already  that  no  tempta- 
tion is  strong  enough  to  assail  him. 

Richard  Morton,  I  know,  likes  to  dance 
with  me, sing  with  me, golf  with  me,  talk  with 
me,  consult  with  me  about  his  affairs,  write 
letters  to  me ;  and  more  than  that,  he  doesn't 
like  to  have  other  men  usurp  these  privi- 
leges; but  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  that  he 


Would  it  be  nobler  of  me  to  give  him  up 
before  he  is  really  mine,  knowing  that  in 
this  way  I  am  advancing  his  worldly  inter- 
ests ?  This  is  the  question  that  I  hope  soli- 
tude will  help  me  to  answer,  but  its  com- 
plications and  side-issues  are  so  many  that 
I  feel  dazed  by  their  number  and  their  diffi- 
culty. I  went  to  sleep  last  night  echoing 
the  old  negro's  prayer:  "Thou  knowest 
what's  about  right,  Lord.     Now  do  it!  " 
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would  pine  away  if  circumstances  rem.ov'ed 
me  altogether  from  his  path.  At  any  rate, 
these  perplexities  have  been  too  much  for  my 
peace  of  mind,  and  when  Richard  Morton 
announced  that  he  had  business  which  would 
keep  him  in  Philadelphia  for  a  month  I  be- 
gan to  feel  physically  ill  and  unable  to  bear 
Cousin  Sarah's  sympathy, hercuriosity,even 
at  last  her  proximity.  When  the  doctor  ad- 
vised my  coming  here  to  this  quiet,  restful 
place  I  eagerly  embraced  the  opportunity 
simply  because  I  could  be  alone,  and  be- 
cause I  need  not  meet  Richard  until  he  had 
enjoyed  a  full  month  of  Miss  Darling's  so- 
ciety, either  succumbing  to  its  fascination  or 
resisting  it,  as  the  case  might  be. 


Tuesday 
8  A.  M. — Nurse  gives  me  an  alcohol  bath. 
8.30 — She  takes  my  pulse  and  tempera- 
ture and  enters  them  in  the  Bedside  Record 
Book,  afterwards  reading  me  my  diet-list. 
It  seems  I  do  not  belong  to  the  favored 
class,  which  to  be  cured  is  stuffed  with 
pleasant  things  to  eat;  my  symptoms  de- 
mand a  simple,  unexciting  bill  of  fare. 
9 — Breakfast —  Menu 

Fruit  in  season 

(This  is  its  only  name,  but  everybody  knows 

it  by  sight). 

Poweretta  Grits  with  Cream. 

Graham  Muffins. 

Wheatoata  Process  Coffee. 
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10.30 — Hot  fomentations. 
1 1. 1 5 — Drop  of  blood  extracted    from 
ear  and  subjected  to  examination. 
11.30 — Glass  of  milk. 
12 — Msit  from  physician. 
I — Dinner —       Menu 

Barley  Broth. 
Lamb  Chops — Hominy — Rice. 
Bread-and-butter  Pudding. 
Custard  Sauce. 


8.30 — Tepid  sponge  bath. 

9 — Massage. 

9.30 — Glass  of  peptonized  water. 

9.45 — Temperature  and  pulse  taken. 

10 — Lights  out. 

Never  in  all  my  twenty-five  years  of  life 
have  I  passed  a  busier  or  more  exhausting 
day. 

Wednesday 

Precisely  like  Tuesday  save  for  some  new 
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2  to  3 — Silent  hour. 

3.30 — Static  electricity. 

4.15 — Weight  taken. 

4.30 — Cold  pack. 

5 — Cup  of  Predigested  Maltese  Milk. 

5.30 — Visit  from  head  nurse. 

6.30 — Supper — Menu 

Cornetta  Mush. 

Poached  Egg  on  Whole-Wheat  Toast. 

Sterilized  Stewed  Apples — Zephyrettes. 
Cup  of   Somnolina 
(A  beverage  from  which  everything  pleas- 
ant and  harmful  has  been  extracted  by  a 
beneficent  process). 

7.30 — Miss  Blossom,  the  nurse,  insists 
on  reading  to  me. 


experiences  in  diet.  There  was  a  mild  pro- 
cess-drink called  Cocoatina;  Teaette  also 
made  its  appearance.  There  were  dolls'  mat- 
tresses of  shredded  excelsior  moistened  with 
milk;  nut  salad,  and  Grahamata  mush. 

There  is    mush   in    the    evening,   mush  in   the 

morning, 
Mush  when  it's   looked  for  and  mush  without 

warning. 

It  is  rather  like  the  immortal  "Charge 
of  the  Light  Brigade": 

Oats  to  the  right  of  them, 

Corn  to  the  left  of  them, 

Wheat  to  the  north  of  them. 

Grits  to  the  south  of  them, 

Into  the  Valley  of  Mush  rode  the  two  hundred. 


\x 
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Thursday 
I  was  allowed  to  sit  on  my  balcony  for  an 
hour  this  morning.  This  would  have  been 
a  pleasant  change  had  I  not  heartily  dis- 
liked at  first  sight  my  next-door  neighbor 
who  was  sitting  on  the  adjoining  balcony. 
At  noon  she  sent  me  a  bunch  of  pansies  and 
her  card:  Mrs.  Grosvenor  Chittenden - 
Ffollette. 

Among  fifty  or  sixty  attendants  there  are 
always  a  few  who  gossip  in  spite  of  repeated 
warnings  from  the  authorities.  Sometimes 
it  is  a  young  nurse,  sometimes  a  masseuse, 
a  manicure  or  a  shampooer,  but  there  are 
always  those  who  retail  the  news,  mostly 
innocent  news,  of  an  institution  like  this. 
Cold-packing,  or  rubbing,  or  spraying,  or 
electrifying,  or  brushing,  or  polishing — all 
these  operations  open  the  flood-gates  of 
speech  and  no  damming  process  is  effec- 
tual. Miss  Phoebe  Blossom  is  the  herald 
who  proclaims  tidings  of  various  kinds  in 
my  room,  there  is  also  a  neophyte  in  the 
electricity  department  who  is  always  full  of 
information  and  quite  unable  to  retam  it. 
It  would  be  almost  more  than  human  to  ask 
them  to  be  silent  when  they  are  the  only 
links  with  the  world  outside.  A  system  re- 
duced to  nothingness  by  a  supper  of  Wheat- 
oata  Coffee,  Cracker-dust  Croquettes,  Cos- 
mos with  milk,  and  a  choice  of  Cerealina, 
Nuttetta,  Proteinetta,  or  Glucosa  is  in  no  fit 
state  to  resist  gossip. 

It  seems  that  Mrs.  Chittenden-Ffollette 
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is  more  than  a  mere  woman — she  is  a  re- 
markable "case,"  and  has  proved  a  world- 
wide advertisement  for  this  sanitarium. 
Dr.  Stanwood  has  almost  effected  a  cure; 
her  disease  has  had  to  be  named  and  her 
symptoms  have  been  written  up  in  all  the 
medical  journals.  I  don't  know  what  sort 
of  person  she  was  before  she  became  a 
case,  but  she  is  now  a  greater  tyrant  than 
Caligula  or  Catherine  of  Russia.  As  to 
her  disease,  she  has  those  things  that  she 
ought  not  to  have,  and  she  has  not  those 
things  that  she  ought  to  have,  and  there  is 
no  health  in  her;  or  at  least  there  was  not 
until  she  came  here  a  year  ago.  Now  she 
is  strong  enough  to  perambulate  in  the  cor- 
ridor a  little  while  each  morning  or  be 
wheeled  along  the  board-walk  in  the  after- 
noon, and  when  she  hears  that  some  of  the 
other  patients  are  suffering,  she  sneers  at 
their  modest,  uninteresting  ailments  and 
glances  in  at  their  doors  with  half-dis- 
guised contempt.  You  know  the  expres- 
sion of  the  prize  dog  who  is  borne  from  the 
show  hung  with  medals  and  ribbons — how 
hfc  gazes  on  the  little  mongrel  curs  that 
gather  with  the  crowd  in  the  streets? 

Her  name,  Chittenden-Ffollette,  is  of  as 
vital  importance  as  her  medical-journal 
malady.  When  the  third  floor  is  in  dire 
confusion;  when  Mrs.  Parks  has  hysterics 
and  Miss  Simmons  is  crying  for  her  mother, 
and  Mrs.  Bell's  hot-water  bottle  has  burst 
in  the  bed,  and  Miss  Phipps  has  taken  a 
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turn  for  the  worse,  Miss  Blossom  some- 
times becomes  flustered  and  hurried  and 
calls  herpatient  Mrs.  Follett,  whereupon  she 
says,  '^ Chitienden-FioWette,  if  you  please!" 
If  by  any  chance  she  sees  the  Chittenden- 
Ffollette  without  the  hyphen  in  the  Nurses' 
Bedside  Record  Book  or  scribbled  on  the 
morning  paper  she  doesn't  need  any  stimu- 
lant the  rest  of  the  day.  The  omission  of 
the  hyphen  sends  up  her  pulse  and  temper- 
ature to  the  required 
point  for  several  hours, 
though  there  is  always  a 
reaction  afterward.  I've 
told  Dr.  Levi  that  I 
should  name  one  of  her 
complaints  hyphenitis. 
The  occasional  opera- 
tion performed  on  the 
hyphen  by  Miss  Blos- 
som, or  the  young  lady 
at  the  stationery  counter, 
might  be  called  hyphen- 
otomy.  Everybody  de- 
tests Mrs.  Chittenden- 
Ffollette,  but  as  the 
banner  patient  of  the 
sanitarium  she  must  be 
treated  with  respectful 
consideration.  All 
America's  most  skilful 
physicians  have  strug- 
gled with  her  organism. 
They  have  tried  to  get 
her  symptoms  into  line, 
so  to  speak,  so  as  to  de- 
duce some  theory  from 
the  grand  array  of  phenomena,  but  the 
symptoms  courteously  decline  to  point  in 
any  one  direction.  When  the  doctors  get 
seven-eighths  of  them  in  satisfactory  relation 
there  are  always  two  or  three  that  stay  out 
and  sulk  and  refuse  to  collaborate  in  any  sort 
of  harmony.  They  act  precisely  like  an  ob- 
stinate jury,  in  that  they  calmly  refuse  to 
agree,  and  then  Mrs.  Chittenden-Ffollette 
appeals  to  a  higher  court  where  flaws  in  the 
testimony  are  always  found,  judgment  is  re- 
versed, and  a  new  trial  ordered.  The  great- 
est surgeons  in  Europe  have  left  the  bedsides 
of  crowned  heads  to  ponder  over  her  inscru- 
table mysteries,  and  have  returned  to  their 
sovereigns  crushed  and  humbled.  All  this 
attention  would  have  upset  a  stronger  char- 
acter than  hers,  and  now  that  she  is  in  a  fair 
way  to  recover,  her  pride  will  have  its  inev- 
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itable  fall.  Though  much  more  agreeable 
and  docile  than  when  she  entered,  she  is  in 
uniformly  low  spirits.  The  truth  is,  she  liked 
being  an  unsolved  mystery  and  she  is  a  good 
deal  nettled  at  being  found  at  last  both  solu- 
ble and  curable — obliged  to  live,  like  an  ex- 
president,  on  the  glories  of  the  past. 

Friday 

Buckle,  in  his  ''History  of  Civilization," 
claims  that  men  and  women  are  divided 
into  three  classes.  The 
first  and  lowest  talks  of 
persons,  the  second  of 
things,  and  the  third  and 
highest,  of  ideas.  I 
should  divide  the  human 
race  into  four,  instead  of 
three  classes,  and  name 
as  the  lowest  those  per- 
sons who  discuss  their 
symptoms.  The  patients 
here  are  counselled  not 
to  do  it,  so  the  vice  is  re- 
duced t  o  a  minimum, 
being  practised,  say,  not 
more  than  threeoutof  the 
fourteen  waking  hours. 

Swinging  in  a  ham- 
mock in  a  shady  nook 
this  afternoon  the  con- 
versation that  floated  to 
me  under  my  distant  tree 
was  somewhat  after  this 
fashion. 

Mrs.  A.:  "Once  I  had 
neurasthenia.   For  three 
months    I   couldn't    be 
moved  in  bed,  and  for  nine  weeks  I  couldn't 
turn  my  head  on  the  pillow." 
Mrs.B.:   ]  "Mercy!" 
Mrs.C:    \"0\  Mrs.  A.!" 
Mrs.D.:  J  "  Good  gracious ! " 
Mrs.  E.:  ''Cerebro-spinal  meningitis  is 
worse  than  neurasthenia.      I  had   it  four 
years  ago,  and  the  doctor  said  he'd  never 
seen  a  woman  live  that  was  as  sick  as  I  was. 
One  night  my  temperature  was  137." 
Mrs.C:  ]  ''Goodness!" 
Mrs.B.:    ^'That's  pretty  high!" 
Mrs.  A.:  J  "  Are  you  sure  ? " 
lfr5.£.;"Yes,I'mperfectlysure,oratleast 
I  think  I  am ;  I  am  seldom  wrong  on  figures." 
Mrs.  A.:  "I  asked,  because  I've  noticed 
here  that  the  thermometers  register  only  1 10, 
and  I  wondered  how  they  measured  the  tem- 
perature when  it  rose  above  that  point." 
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Mrs.  E.  (huffily):  "Probably  they  have 
extra  long  thermometers  for  extreme 
cases." 

Airs.  F.:  "I  am  glad  that  in  this  sanita- 
rium they  take  the  temperature  by  tucking 
the  barometer-thing  under  the  arm.  My 
doctor  at  home  always  puts  it  under  the 
tongue,  and  it  is  a  perfect  nuisance.  He 
never  gets  it  well  placed  but  that  I  think  of 
something  I  want  to  say.  Then,  of  course, 
I  have  to  keep  still  for  three  minutes,  which 
seem  three  hundred,  and  by  that  time  I 
have  either  forgotten  it  or  changed  my 
mind,  so  there  I  am!" 

Mrs.  G.:  "Just  after  my  youngest  child 
was  three  years  old " 

Mrs.  F.  (interrupting):  "I  was  going  to 
say,  when  Mrs.  E.  spoke  about  the  barom- 
eter, that  after  I  was  engaged  to  Mr.  F.  I 
had  a  dreadful  attack  of  brain  fever.  I  was 
ill  in  bed  three  months  and  they  couldn't 
touch  a  brush  to  my  head  for  nine  days." 

Mrs.D.:   ]   "Horrors!" 

Mrs.E.:    \  "Dreadful!" 

Mrs.C:  J   "Heavens!" 
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Mrs.  G.  (bravely):  "Just  after  my  young- 
est child  was  three " 

Mrs.  X.:  "A  man  patient  was  brought 
on  to  our  floor  this  morning." 

Mrs.  S.:"  Our  floor  ?  Goodness !  I  wish 
they  would  have  separate  corridors  for  male 
patients." 

Mrs.  X.:  "  This  gentleman  is  an  old  friend 
of  Dr.  Levi's.  His  wife  has  been  here  four 
weeks,  and  now  he's  been  taken  ill,  so  they've 
put  him  next  her  on  the  first  floor." 

Mrs.  S.:  "I  don't  care,  I  hate  to  have 
him  near  us." 

Mrs.  B.:  "Why?  He's  perfectly  harm- 
less; he  is  too  ill  to  move." 

Mrs.  C:  "I'm  sure  I  wish  he  could! 
Anything  to  relieve  this  hideous  dulness. 
What's  the  matter  with  him,  I  wonder!" 

Mrs.  D.:  "I'll  ask  Miss  Oaks  when  I 
have  my  hot  fomentations  this  afternoon; 
she  knows  everything  and  she's  generous 
as  a  prince  with  her  knowledge," 

Mrs.  G.  (patiently):  "Just  after  my 
youngest  child  was " 

A  nurse  passes  through  the  grove,  bear- 
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ing  a  sterilized  tray  with  peptonized  prep- 
arations on  it. 

Mrs.  Y.  (calling  her):  "Nurse!  what's 
the  matter  with  the  new  man-patient  on 
our  floor?" 

Nurse  {discreetly):  ''I  don't  know,  Mrs. 
Y." 

Mrs.  X:  "She  does,  but  she's  a  stiff 
thing!  Any\vay,  I  heard  the  attendants 
whispering  about  him  in  the  corridor  be- 
fore breakfast.  Something — I  think  it's 
an  organ — is  floating  about  in  him." 

All:  ''Floating?     Horrors!" 

Mrs.  X.:  "1  couldn't  understand  ex- 
actly. You  know  people  always  roar  if 
they  have  nothing  particular  to  say,  but  if 
it  is  interesting  they  whisper.  I  distinctly 
heard  the  word  'floating.^  I  don't  know 
whether  it's  one  of  his  regular  organs,  or 
something  he  swallowed  accidentally." 

Mrs.  C.  (plaintively):  "Doctors  are 
never  satisfied.  If  anything  floats  they 
want  to  get  it  stationary,  and  if  it's  station- 
ary they  want  to  cut  it  loose." 

Mrs.  G.:  "Just  after  my  youngest  child 


Mrs.  B.:  "They  say  Mrs.  H.  is  going  to 
leave  to-morrow;  she  doesn't  like  the  food 
or  the  service." 

Mrs.  E.:  "  Goodness,  she  has  all  the  serv- 
ice there  is  on  our  floor  1  Nobody  else  gets 
a  chance !  She  spends  her  whole  silent  hour 
pushing  the  electric  button." 

Mrs.  D.:  "Yes,  Miss  Oaks  declares  she 
Mays'  on  it.  She  says  that  the  head  nurse 
told  Mrs.  H.  she  must  ring  less  frequently, 
or  the  bell  would  be  removed.  Miss  Oaks 
says  the  patients  that  pay  the  smallest 
rates  always  ring  the  bells  most.  It  isn't 
fair  that  a  twelve-doUar-and-a-half  patient 
should  annoy  a  whole  row  of  sixty- dollar 
ones  and  prevent  their  bells  from  being 
answered." 

Mrs.  X.:  "There's  nothing  made  out  of 
Mrs.  H.  at  twelve  dollars  and  a  half  a  week. 
She  was  as  contented  as  possible  last  night, 
but  this  morning  she  wanted  her  bed  in  the 
other  corner,  awnings  put  on  the  windows, 
a  woven-wire  instead  of  a  spiral  spring  bed, 
and  the  bureau  changed  for  a  chiffonier. 
Come,  we  must  all  go  in  for  treatment — it 
wants  five  minutes  of  four." 

Mrs.  G.,  in  despair,  as  she  sees  the  oc- 
cupants of  the  hammocks  dispersing,  al- 
most shrieks : ' '  Just  after  my  youngest " 

But  the  ladies,  for  some  reason  or  other 
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do  not  care  to  hear  anything  about  Mrs. 
G.'s  youngest,  and  she  is  obliged  to  seek 
another  audience. 

Saturday 

The  doctor  found  me  "  overtreated  "  this 
morning  and  advised  a  day  of  quiet,  with  a 
couple  of  hours  on  the  roof -garden  or  under 
the  trees. 

I  have  heard  at  various  times  sighs  of 
weariness  or  discontent  or  pain  issuing 
from  the  room  opposite  mine,  and  this 
afternoon  when  Miss  Blossom  had  gone 
into  Number  19  to  sit  with  the  haughty 
IMrs.  Chittenden-Ffollette  I  stole  across  the 
corridor  and  glanced  in  at  the  half-open 
door  of  No.  18. 

The  quaintest  girl  raised  herself  from  a 
mound  of  sofa-pillows  and  exclaimed: 
"Why,  you  beautiful  thing  1  Are  you 
Number  17?  I  didn't  know  you  looked 
like  that!" 

"It's  very  kind  of  you,"  I  answered, 
blushing  at  this  outspoken  greeting;  "but 
I  am  not  beautiful  in  the  least;  it  is  be- 
cause you  do  not  expect  much  from  a  person 
who  has  just  crept  out  of  bed.  I  don't  look 
any  better  when  I  am  dressed  for  a  party." 

"You  don't  need  to,"  she  said.  "Now 
get  on  my  bed  and  cuddle  under  the  afghan 
and  we'll  talk  till  Miss  Blossom  comes 
back.  Won't  she  beat  you  for  being  out  of 
your  room?  Why  are  you  here?  You 
haven't  the  least  resemblance  to  a  rest 
cure!    What  is  the  matter  with  you  ?" 

"Backache,  sideache,  shoulderache, 
headache,  sensation  of  handcuffs  on  wrists, 
balls  and  chains  on  ankles,  lack  of  appe- 
tite, and  insomnia." 

"  Is  that  all  ?   Haven't  you  any  disease  ?  " 

"I  believe  not,"  I  answered  humbly, 
"but  the  effect  is  the  same  as  if  I  had. 
Why  are  you  here?"  I  asked  in  return, 
as  I  looked  admiringly  at  her  shining  brown 
hair,  plump,  rosy  cheeks,  and  dancing  eyes. 

"I  came  here,  so  to  speak,  in  response  to 
an  ideal;  not  my  ideal — I  never  have  any 
— but  Laura  Simonds's.  She  is  my  dearest 
friend  and  one  of  the  noblest  girls  you  ever 
knew.  She  said  the  separation  from  the 
world  would  do  us  both  good,  and  so  it 
might  if  she  could  have  stayed  to  keep  me 
company.  Now  she  has  the  world  and  I 
have  the  separation." 

"She  isn't  here,  then?" 

"  No,  worse  luck !  She  is  always  working 
and  planning  for  the  good  of  others,  but 
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she  is  constantly  meeting  with  ingratitude 
and  misunderstanding.  She  had  just 
brought  me  here  when  she  was  telegraphed 
for  to  turn  about  and  go  home.  You  see 
she  had  sent  two  ailing  slum  children  to  be 
taken  care  of  at  her  house,  and  it  proved  to 
be  scarlet  fever,  and,  of  course,  her  step- 
mother took  it  the  first  thing — she's  a  hate- 
ful person  and  takes  everything  she  can 
get — and  then  the  cook  followed  suit. 
Now  they  blame  Laura  and  she  has  to  find 
trained  nurses  and  settle  everything  be- 
fore she  comes  back  to  me." 

''Then  you're  not  an  invalid ?  I  thought 
you  were  in  pain  and  couldn't  reach  the 
bell.     That's  the  reason  I  looked  in." 

''Oh,  dear  no,  I  was  only  yawning!  I 
came  for  what  Laura  calls  the  healing  in- 
fluence of  solitude,  but  Laura  thought  as 
the  place  was  so  expensive,  and  treatment 
was  included,  we'd  better  take  Turkish 
baths,  massage,  and  electricity,  they're  so 
good  for  the  complexion.  I  have  a  little 
table  to  myself  in  the  convalescents'  dining- 
room  and  haven't  made  any  acquaintances. 
I  can't  stand  their  sweetbread  complexions 
and  their  double  chins.  The  patients  are 
all  so  fat  they  might  sing  Watts's  hymn  in 
unison:  'Much  of  my  time  has  run  to 
waist.'  '* 

"It  is  not  an  inspiring  assemblage,"  I 
agreed,  "though  I  haven't  seen  them  all 
together,  as  you  have." 

"And  they  think  of  nothing  but  them- 
selves, which  is  exactly  what  I  want  to 
think  about — myself,  I  mean.  There's  one 
charming  girl  on  this  floor.  Something's 
the  matter  with  her  solar  plexus  and  they 
won't  allow  her  to  talk,  so  we  have  had 
some  nice  conversations  in  the  silent  hour. 
They've  told  me  now  I  musn't  call  again; 
it  seems  that  I  was  too  exciting.  Tell  me 
something  about  yourself,  Vashti — I  am 
sure  that's  your  name,  or  Semiramis  or 
Zenobia  or  Judith,  and  if  it  isn't  one  or 
another  of  those  I  don't  want  to  hear  what 
it  is,  for  you  wouldn't  look  like  it." 

Just  here  a  page  brought  in  a  letter  which 
she  glanced  through  with  an  "Excuse  me, 
please." 

" Oh,  dear!  Now  Laura  can't  come  to- 
morrow !  She  is  certainly  the  most  unfortu- 
nate being  in  the  universe.  She  became 
Very  much  interested  in  a  deaf  man  that 
she  met  in  her  settlement  work,  and  so  as 
to  give  the  poor  thing  employment  she  ap- 


pointed him  Superintendent  of  the  Work- 
ing Boys'  Club.  Now  the  working  boys 
refuse  to  play  with  him  and  the  directors 
have  had  a  meeting  asking  Laura  to  re- 
move him  at  once.  I  do  think  they  might 
have  endured  him  one  season  when  I  gave 
him  a  twenty-dollar  ear-trumpet,  but  some 
people  are  utterly  unreasonable;  and  here 
I  am,  in  need  of  advice  every  moment,  and 
Laura  kept  in  the  city!" 

"Haven't  you  any  family?" 

"Not  a  soul;  have  you?" 

"No  one  but  a  cousin." 

"I  believe  nobody  nice  and  interesting 
has  a  family  nowadays,  Laura  has  no 
one  but  an  uncongenial  stepmother,  and 
that  is  the  reason  we  are  so  intimate.  I  am 
so  giddy  and  frivolous,  and  Laura  is  so 
noble  and  self-sacrificing  that  I  try  to  form 
myself  on  her  now  and  then,  when  I'm  not 
too  busy." 

"You  live  with  her,  do  you?" 

" Oh,  no!  I  don't  live  anywhere  in  par- 
ticular. Of  course  I  have  a  house  and  a 
lady  housekeeper,  but  she  doesn't  count. 
I've  been  staying  mostly  with  a  Mrs.  Beck- 
ett, an  old  friend  of  my  mother's.  She  is 
the  dearest  and  loveliest  woman  in  the 
world  and  I  can't  bear  to  be  away  from 
her." 

"Why  can't  she  join  forces  with  you  if 
you  are  so  alone  in  the  world?" 

"Because  there's  a  son." 

"Is  he  too  young,  or  too  old,  to  join 
forces?" 

"No,  he's  just  right,  and  he'd  be  only 
too  glad  to  join  forces,  or  anything  else  that 
had  me  in  it,  but  he  mustn't,  and  that's  the 
reason  Laura  made  me  come  here!"  And 
with  this  she  punched  the  sofa-pillows  re- 
belliously,  looking  more  like  an  enraged 
Angora  kitten  than  anything  else. 

"It's  your  hour  for  cold  spray,"  said 
Jimmy,  the  page-boy,  peeping  in  at  the 
crack  of  the  door. 

"I'll  come!"  she  responded  unwillingly. 
"Now  do  steal  in  again,"  she  whispered, 
turning  to  me,  "for  I  must  talk  to  some- 
body, and  if  Laura  could  see  you  I  know  she 
would  think  you  safer  than  anybody  here." 

That  afternoon,  as  I  swung  in  my  ham- 
mock in  the  grove  below  the  sanitarium,  I 
looked  up  at  its  three  stories  of  height  and 
its  rows  upon  rows  of  windows,  and  won- 
dered how  many  cases  of  neurasthenia 
under  its  roof  were  traceable  to  a  conflict 
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between  love  and  conscience.  *'I  begin  to 
have  an  interest  in  that  chatterbox  neigh- 
bor of  mine,"  I  thought  drowsily,  "and 
that  after  vowing  not  to  make  an  acquaint- 
ance in  this  place.  Love  will  be  a  side-dish, 
not  the  roast,  in  her  bill  of  fare,  if  I  am  any 
judge  of  character,  and  why  does  her  Laura 
attempt  to  stem  the  natural  tide  of  events  ? 
It  is  almost  wicked  of  the  Fates  to  give  such 
a  featherhead  any  problems  to  solve;  she 
ought  to  have  her  what's-his-name,  Beck- 
ett, if  she  wants  him,  particularly  if  he 
wants  her.  As  for  the  noble  Laura,  I  long 
to  make  her  acquaintance.  I  can  almost 
hear  the  uncongenial  stepmother,  the  fever- 
ish cook,  and  the  infuriated  directors, 
clamoring  for  a  providence  to  remove  her 
from  their  field  of  vision,  and  substitute 
some  thoroughly  practical  and  ignoble  per- 
son in  her  stead. 

Sunday 

I  was  very  happy  all  the  morning;  so 
happy  that  I  forgot  my  tonics,  massage,  and 
sedative  tablets;  but  the  doctor  called  at 
noon  and  spoke  of  the  wonderful  way  in 
which  my  system  responded  to  his  reme- 
dies, and  I  said  nothing. 

Cousin  Sarah  forwarded  me  a  letter  from 
Richard  Morton,  who  is  superintending 
some  surveying  near  a  smalltown  in  Pennsyl- 
vania. He  knows  that  I  am  not  well  and 
away  from  home  on  a  visit  to  the  country, 
but,  of  course,  he  is  not  aware  of  my  exact 
whereabouts.  It  was  just  one  of  his  gay, 
friendly  letters,  with  an  undertone  of  some- 
thing warmer  in  it.  Among  other  things 
he  said: 

"How  weak  a  thing  is  man!  Now  that 
you  are  so  far  away  and  I  am  exiled  in  a 
village  where  there  is  but  one  post  a  day  I 
suffer  pangs  of  hunger  for  a  word  from^you. 
So  far  the  one  daily  mail  would  have  been 
all  too  ample  for  your  desires,  since  you 
have  not  written  a  word  as  yet ;  but  there  is 
always  the  hope.  I  have  been  speculating 
to-night  upon  the  frightful  risks  and  dan- 
gers surrounding  the  man  who  is  wait- 
ing for  a  letter.  It  seems  to  me  the  very 
best  postal  service  is  inadequate  to  take 
care  of  a  letter  from  you  to  me !  Think  of 
the  uncertainties  and  perils  to  which  it  is 
exposed  in  transit !  You  give  it  to  a  maid 
to  drop  in  the  pillar  post-box,  but  she  may 
forget  and  leave  it  in  her  pocket,  or  she  may 
lose  it.  Or  say  she  drops  it  in;  it  must  be 
removed   from   the   box  by   an   ordinary 


human  being  who  has  no  conception  of  the 
issues  involved  in  the  rigid  performance  of 
this  particular  duty.  The  letter  is  then 
taken  to  the  branch  office  of  your  section, 
then  to  the  general  post,  and  then  to  the  rail- 
way, where  new  dangers  menace  its  precious 
existence.  The  train  may  be  robbed;  and 
if  a  single  letter  is  stolen  it  will  be  yours  to 
me.  No  man  alive  could  resist  a  letter  of 
yours  to  me!" 

Is  there  not  a  note  of  tenderness  here,  a 
note  that  has  crept  in  only  during  the  last 
few  months  ?  But  what  if  there  is  ?  It  oc- 
curred to  me  after  dinner  that  the  question 
of  his  feeling  for  me  is  not  the  only,  nor  even 
the  principal  one  to  be  considered.  The 
point  under  advisement  is,  shall  I  allow 
him  to  love  me  when  there  is  something  bet- 
ter in  store  for  him? 

Miss  Blossom  had  scarcely  left  my  room 
this  evening  when  I  heard  a  pattering  step 
and  a  hurried  tap  on  my  door.  On  my  say- 
ing "Come,"  my  opposite  neighbor  slipped 
in  and  turned  the  key  in  the  lock.  It  was 
an  unconventional  and  amusing  perform- 
ance, but  I  didn't  mind.  Somehow  one  , 
couldn't  mind  anything  with  such  a  spoiled 
baby. 

"Good-evening,  Zuleika ! "  she  said.  "No, 
you  needn't  smile  and  raise  your  finger 
at  me  as  if  you  were  dying  to  tell  me  your 
name  is  Abigail!  Miss  Blossom  has  gone 
for  the  night,  hasn't  she  ?  I  thought  so. 
You  know  it's  the  nurses'  ball  this  evening, 
and  there's  only  one  attendant  on  duty  in 
each  corridor  from  now  to  half  past  nine. 
May  I  have  this  big  chair  by  the  window  ?  I 
am  so  bored  with  this  place  that  it  excites 
me  even  to  think  how  stupid  it  is.  I  al- 
most wish  I  had  a  symptom  or  two,  just  by 
way  of  sensation.  Did  you  have  Somno- 
lina  for  supper?  I  did,  and  sometime  I 
shall  make  a  scene  in  the  dining-room  when 
I  watch  the  hundred  and  fifty  dyspeptics 
simultaneously  lifting  cups  of  Teaette  or 
Somnolina  to  their  parched  lips." 

"You  ought  to  be  ashamed,"  I  chided, 
"when  you  know  almost  everyone  who  is 
here  needs  to  be  put  upon  a  diet.  You 
wouldn't  expect  champagne,  terrapin,  and 
canvas-back  ducks?" 

"I  know  it;  don't  scold,  it  makes  you 
look  like  Cassandra.  Isn't  the  moonlight 
enchanting,  and  if  this  weren't  a  health  re- 
sort wouldn't  it  be  a  heaven  upon  earth?" 

The  broad,  unscreened  windows  were 
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wide  open  and  vines  of  woodbine  or  honey- 
suckle framed  them  on  every  side.  A  lake 
shone  like  a  silver  mirror  in  the  distant 
landscape  and  the  elms  and  maples  and 
chestnuts  swayed  in  the  summer  breeze. 
Little  groups  chatted  on  the  broad  piazzas, 
and  here  and  there  on  a  rustic  bench  in  the 
moonlight  sat  a  man  and  a  woman — two 
minds  with  but  a  single  thought,  and  that 
thought  his  or  her  own  solar  plexus. 

It  was  an  hour  for  confidences,  and  I  re- 
member that  my  troubled  heart  cried  out  for 
a  strong,  tried  friendship  on  which  to  draw 
for  counsel  and  sympathy.  What,  wonder, 
then,  that  the  Angora  kitten,  deprived  of  her 
Laura,  emptied  her  silky  little  head  of  some 
of  its  worries,  divining  that  I  was  older  and 
graver  and  perhaps  would  find  her  lost  ball 
and  give  it  to  her  to  play  with  again. 

''There's  no  telling  when  Laura  will  be 
here  1 "  she  exclaimed  despairingly.  "When 
there  is  any  duty  within  a  thousand  miles 
she  stays  to  perform  it.  Mrs.  Beckett  has 
poisoned  herself  with  mercury  and  Laura 
thinks  she  ought  to  go  and  nurse  her  for  a 
day  or  two — as  if  Mrs.  Beckett  hadn't  six 
maids  and  twenty  thousand  a  year  to  spend 
in  nurses!  Laura  can't  bear  Tom,  his  in- 
curable levity  gets  on  her  nerves,  and  why 
she  wants  to  martyr  herself  by  staying  in 
the  house  with  him  when  I'd  be  only  too 
glad  to  go,  passes  my  comprehension!" 

(I  can't  explain  it,  but  at  this  juncture  I 
seemed  to  have  visions  of  Laura  flirting 
with  the  Beckett  during  the  Kitten's  ab- 
sence.) 

"Sometimes,"  she  continued,  rippling 
along  as  if  natural  speech  had  been  denied 
her  for  hours,  "sometimes  I  wish  I  hadn't 
selected  such  a  superior  being  for  a  bosom 
friend,  and  then  again  I  despise  myself  for 
harboring  such  a  mean  feeling.  I'm  for- 
ever trying  to  climb,  and  Laura  is  continu- 
ally trying  to  drag  me,  to  her  level,  but  I 
suppose  I  don't  belong  there,  and  that's  the 
reason  I  keep  slipping  off  and  sliding  down. 
At  this  minute,  if  she'd  let  me  be  the  grovel- 
ling little  earthworm  I  am  by  nature,  I 
could  marry  Tom  Beckett  and  be  as  happy 
as  the  day  is  long." 

"What  is  the  matter?"  I  asked  sympa- 
thetically, though  rather  ashamed  to  drop 
a  plummet  into  so  shallow  a  brook.  "If 
you  love  his  mother  so  dearly,  and  love  him 
too,  and  are  sure  of  his  affection,  why  don't 
you  marry  him?     Isn't  he  suitable?" 


"Oh,  yes ;  he's  almost  too  suitable ;  that's 
one  of  the  lions  in  the  way.  His  family  is 
good,  he  is  as  handsome  as  Apollo,  and  he 
has  a  much  larger  income  than  mine,  but 
you  see  there's  another  man." 

"Another  man!  You  didn't  mention 
him  yesterday." 

' '  Didn't  I  ?  How  funny !  But  after  all  it 
was  our  very  first  interview,  and  even  silly 
I  have  my  reserves." 

"Do  you  love  them  both  equally?"  I 
asked,  trying  to  keep  the  note  of  sarcasm 
out  of  my  voice. 

"Certainly  not.  I  care  nothing  about 
anybody  but  Tom  Beckett,  but  Laura  says 
that  such  a  marriage  will  simply  mean  a 
life  of  self-indulgent  luxury,  idleness,  and 
pleasure.  She  says  marriage  is  something 
loftier  and  nobler  than  pleasing  one's  self; 
that  it  ought  to  mean  growth  and  develop- 
ment both  to  the  man  and  the  woman.  She 
says  that  I  should  have  no  influence  on 
Tom ,  and  that  I  need  somebody  strong  and 
serious  to  steady  me.  She  says  Tom  and  I 
would  only  frisk  through  life  and  leave  the 
world  no  better  or  wiser  than  we  found  it. 
She  even  says"  (and  here  she  turned  her 
face  to  the  honeysuckles) — "I  don't  like  to 
repeat  it,  but  Laura  is  so  advanced  she 
makes  my  embarrassment  seem  simply  idi- 
otic— she  even  says  that  the  children  of 
such  a  union  would  be  incurably  light- 
minded  and  trivial;  and  O  !  Zuleika,  if  one 
isn't  a  bit  advanced  in  any  way,  doesn't  it 
seem  hard  to  keep  from  marrying  somebody 
you  love  just  for  the  good  of  a  few  frivolous 
children  you've  never  seen  in  your  life  ?" 

It  was  neither  the  place,  the  hour,  nor 
the  subject  for  laughter,  but  I  forgot  my 
neurasthenia  and  gave  way  to  such  a  burst 
of  whole-hearted  mirth  as  I  had  long  been 
a  stranger  to.  Every  second  of  time  seemed 
to  increase  the  unconscious  humor  of  her 
point  of  view,  and  only  fear  of  the  nurse  on 
duty  in  the  corridor  enabled  me  to  control 
myself  at  all. 

"Have  I  been  funny?"  she  asked  de- 
lightedly, as  she  drew  her  head  in  the  win- 
dow. "I  never  can  see  my  own  jokes,  but 
I'm  glad  to  have  amused  you,  only  I  did 
hope  for  a  little  sympathy.  Everybody 
can't  be  Zenobias,  and  Vashtis  and  Lauras, 
superior  to  common  weaknesses!" 

"I  do,  I  do  sympathize,"  I  said,  wiping 
the  tears  of  merriment  from  my  eyes,  "and 
I  agree  with  you  much  more  than    with 
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Laura.  Now  the  ' other  man '  is,  I  suppose, 
all  that  is  grave  and  reverend — a  complete 
contrast  to  the  too  trivial  Thomas?" 

*'Yes,  and  he's  as  good  as  good  can  be; 
trustworthy,  talented,  honorable — every- 
thing— you  know  the  kind  ?  I  never  get  on 
with  them." 

''Does  he  love  you?" 

''Laura  thinks  he  does,  but  I've  no  reason 
to  suppose  so.  We've  always  been  friends, 
while  Tom  Beckett  and  I  squabble  and 
make  up  twice  a  week ;  but  anyway,  even  if 
he  doesn't  adore  me  in  Tom's  silly  way, 
Laura  says  I  ought  not  to  mind.  She  says 
it  would  be  noble  of  me  to  help  him  to  a 
splendid  and  prosperous  career,  and  thinks 
I  ought  to  remember  how  much  my  father 
wanted  him  for  a  son-in-law — you  see  he  is 
awfully  poor." 

At  this  coupling  of  fathers  and  poverty  a 
sudden  light  blazed  in  upon  my  conscious- 
ness and  I  sat  bolt  upright  among  the  sofa- 
pillows.  How  could  I  have  guessed  that  the 
love-affairs  of  this  rosy-cheeked  dumpling, 
the  casual  acquaintance  of  a  rest-cure, 
could  have  any  connection  with  my  own  ? 
If  she  hadn't  been  the  sort  of  person  who 
confides  at  first  sight  we  should  have  learned 
each  other's  names  at  the  beginning  and 
been  on  guard.  The  truth  is,  I  had  thought 
of  no  one  but  Tom  Beckett  in  her  confes- 
sions; the  personality  of  "the  other  man" 
had  stolen  into  the  chronicle  so  late  in  the 
day  that  I  had  taken  no  interest  in  him. 

"Are  you  Amy  Darling?"  I  asked  her 
plump. 

"Yes,  but  how  mean  of  you  to  pump 
Blossom!  I  wanted  to  go  on  thinking  of 
you  as  Zuleika  and  have  you  call  me  some- 
thing imaginary  and  romantic." 

"I  am  Philippa  Armstrong.  Did  you 
ever  hear  the  name?" 

"No,  but  it's  all  right;  it  looks  like  you, 
and  is  nearly  as  pretty  as  Zenobia.  Now  if 
Tom  Beckett  had  only  chosen  you  and  I 
could  have  obliged  Laura  by  falling  in  love 
with " 

"Don't  mention  the  other  man's  name!" 
I  cried  hastily;  "it  just  comes  to  me  that  I 
may  have  met  him." 

"Met  Dick  Morton?" 

It  was  true  then !  Here  was  the  girl  whom 
Richard  ought,  for  his  worldly  good,  to 
marry,  and  she  was  not  a  woman  at  all,  only 
an  Angora  kitten,  and  moreover  a  kitten  in 
love  with  Tom  Beckett! 


"Yes,  I  have  met  him,  but  I  only  this 
moment  suspected  it!" 

"Hav-e  you  known  him  long?" 

"Less  than  a  year." 

"That  settles  it!"  she  cried,  leaping  to 
her  feet  excitedly.  "I#Dick  Morton  has 
known  you  for  a  year  he  won't  want  me  and 
I  can  marry  Tom !     Goody,  goody,  goody ! " 

"Stuff  and  nonsense!"  I  said  quickly, 
"Richard  Morton  is  only  a  very  dear 
friend." 

"Stuff  and  nonsense  yourself!  No  man 
with  an  eye  in  his  head  could  be  a  dear 
friend  to  you !  And  Dick  Morton  is  the  hero 
sort  who  doesn't  care  for  Dottie  Dimples, 
but  worships  Vashtis  and  Zuleika-Zeno- 
bias.     Have  you  any  money  ?  " 

"Not  a  penny!" 

"Oh,  dear!  I  might  have  known  you 
wouldn't  have,  with  that  hair  and  those 
eyes.  Never  mind!  I'm  certain  that  Dick 
would  rather  have  a  pauper  goddess  than  a 
rich  little  earthworm." 

"You  mustn't  talk  any  more  about  the 
matter,"  I  said  with  as  much  dignity  as  I 
could  muster  in  the  midst  of  her  laughter- 
provoking  nonsense,  which  made  the  most 
sacred  subjects  seem  a  natural  matter  of 
discussion.  "I  know  through  Mrs.  Taun- 
ton all  about  the  circumstances, — your 
father's  wishes  and  his  letter  to  Richard. 
If  you  can  possibly  love  him  you  must  ac- 
cept him,  advance  his  fortunes,  and  do 
your  duty  by  your  father.  I  am  determined 
to  be  as  noble  as  Laura  Simonds  in  this 
matter  and  I  refuse  to  be  a  stumbling- 
block!" 

The  girl  fell  limply  into  the  lounging- 
chair. 

"  Oh,"  she  said  despondently,  "if  yoii  are 
going  to  be  noble,  too,  there's  no  use  discuss- 
ing the  matter.  What  an  example  we  shall 
be  for  the  heathen  nations!  You  will  be 
noble  and  give  up  Dick  Morton;  I  shall  be 
noble  and  marry  him;  and  be  noble  at  the 
same  time  in  giving  up  Tom;  Tom  will  be 
noble  in  suffering  me  to  marry  anybody  but 
himself;  Dick  will  be  noble  in  obliging  my 
father  and  marrying  me  instead  of  you; 
Laura  is  always  noble !  We  could  use  up  a 
whole  order  of  nobility  among  us !  And  it 
is  all  so  silly!  Do  you  suppose  my  dear 
father  would  want  four  of  us  to  be  unhappy, 
his  own  daughter  among  them  ?  It's  really 
only  Laura  who  matters,  and  if  you  had  any 
ingenuity  you  could  pacify  her  and  per- 
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suade  her  that  it  is  my  duty  for  once  to  fol- 
low my  ignoble  inclinations.  I  am  afraid 
of  her,  but  you  needn't  bel  You  could 
blaze  and  flash  and  tower,  if  you  only 
would,  and  save  us  all!" 

"You  seem  to  forget,"  I  urged,  ''that  Mr. 
Morton  has  never  asked  me  to  marry  him." 

"That's  nothing;  he  has  probably  been 
thinking  how  he  could  get  me  nicely  dis- 
posed of,  or  how  he  could  earn  a  roof  under 
which  he  could  ask  you  to  step  in  wet 
weather.  He's  been  too  stupid  and  moody 
and  dull  this  last  winter  for  any  use,  and 
now  I  understand  him.  Has  he  ever  seen 
you  like  this  with  your  Rebecca-at-the-well 
hair  down?" 

"Certainly  not!" 

"I  thought  so;  or  he'd  have  forgotten  the 
necessary  roof ! — Come  in! — Goodness!  it's 
your  room  and  I  locked  the  door !  Do  ex- 
cuse me;  I'll  open  it.  A  telegram  for 
you. — Wait  outside  for  an  answer,  Jimmy." 

I  tore  open  the  envelope,  confidently  ex- 
pecting that  Cousin  Sarah  had  been  struck 
with  paralysis;  instead  of  which  I  read: 

''Archville,  Pennsylvania, 

"June  i6th. 
"Have  this  moment  secured  a  large  and 
important  contract  assuring  tvro  years'  lu- 
crative work.     May  I  come  to  see  you  im- 
mediately?     Name  earliest  da  v. 

"R.  M." 
I  handed  the  message  to  the  Kitten,  who 
read  it  and  exclaimed :  "  I  knew  he  was  only 
waiting  for  the  roof!  You  see  he  doesn't 
w^orry  about  my  prospects — selfish  pig! 
Answer  it  and  say  Thursday — you  can  get 
well  by  Thursday,  can't  you? — for  I  want 


to  send  for  Tom  on  the  same  day.  There's 
a  polo  game  at  home  Saturday,  and  Tom 
has  a  new  motor  car.  Tell  Dick  the  best 
hotel  in  the  town  is  the  Brooks  House. 
"I  must  wire  to  Laura,  too.  I  shall  say, 
let  me  see :  I  shall  say :  '  You  shouldn't  have 
left  me.  I  couldnH  he  nohle  alone.^  That's 
just  ten  words.  She'll  understand  fast 
enough,  and  it  v/ill  pave  the  way  for  you 
when  you  explain  the  situation  to  her. 
We'll  leave  the  sanitarium  Friday  and  get 
your  Cousin  Sarah  to  chaperon  us  on  the 
journey  home.  Here,  I've  WTitten  my  mes- 
sages, now  do  yours — hurry!  There! — 
Jimmy,  you're  too  old  to  play  with 
matches,  aren't  you  ?  " 

"Yes  marm." 

"Very  well,  then,  you  can  be  trusted  with 
these  two  telegrams.  Don't  hold  them  near 
the  fire;  there's  a  match  in  each  of  them." 

SECOND    WEEK 

As  a  patient  Dr.  Levi  says  I  am  almost 
as  great  a  credit  to  the  institution  as  Mrs. 
Chittenden-Ffollette  herself. 

Monday. — I  slept  all  day,  waking  only 
for  meals. 

Tuesday. — The  handcuffs  slipped  off  my 
wrists  and  the  balls  and  chains  off  my 
ankles. 

Wednesday. — My  headache,  sideache, 
backache,  and  shoulderache  disappeared. 

Thursday. — Richard  Morton  came. 

Friday. — Dismissed  as  completely  cured. 

"The  dimensions  of  this  mercy  are  above 
my  thoughts,"  as  Cromwell  wrote  after  the 
Worcester  fight. 


THE  WAPITI   AND    HIS   ANTLERS 

A  STUDY  OF   THE  WAPITI    OR    ROUND-HORNED    ELK    OF 
AMERICA  (CERVUS   CANADENSIS— ERXLEBEN,  1777) 

BY  ERNEST  THOMPSON  SETON 
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N1535  Jacques  Cartier 
ascended  the  St.  Lawrence 
as  far  as  Hochelaga — now 
Montreal.  On  his  return 
he  reported ''  great  stores  of 
Stags,  Deere,  Beares,  .  .  . 
and  other  such  like  sorts  of  Beasts"  (Hak- 
luyt  Voy.,  vol.  iii,  p.  225).  He  saw  then 
two  kinds  of  deer!  W^e  know  that  both 
W^hitetail  and  Wapiti  abounded  in  the  coun- 
try where  he  wintered.  The  Wapiti  has 
always  been  the  "  Stag"  in  Canada  as  well 
as  the  ''Stag  of  Canada."  So  this  we  be- 
lieve to  be  the  first  record  of  the  Wapiti  be- 
ing seen  by  white  men. 

In  1605,  according  to  Rosier,  Capt. 
George  Waymouth,  in  his  "Voyage  to  Vir- 
ginia," found  "Deere  red  and  fallow, 
Beares,  etc.  .  .  .  some  like  our  other 
beasts  the  Savages  signe  unto  us  with  horns 
and  broad  eares,  which  we  take  to  be  Olkes 
or  Loshes."     (Purchas,  vol.  iv,  p.  1667.) 

This  is  probably  the  earliest  printed  use 
of  the  word  " Olkes"  or  Elk  with  reference 
to  America.  It  appears  in  the  latter  form 
in  1650,  when  Virginia  is  credited  not  only 
with  abundance  of  Deer,  but  also  with 
"Elkes  bigger  than  oxen."  (Force,  Col. 
Hist.  Trav.,  vol.  iii.  No.  1 1 ,  p.  11.) 

In  1653-4,  Father  Lemoine,  voyaging  up 
the  St.  Lawrence,  found,  a  few  leagues  above 
Montreal, "  immense  bands"  of  Wapiti;  and 
Champlain's  map  (1632)  marks  the  region 
of  Kingston,  Ontario,  as  "lieu  ou  il  y  a  force 
cerfs"  and  emphasizes  with  a  stag  portrait 
that  is  certainly  not  that  of  a  Virginian 
Deer,  a  Moose  or  a  Caribou. 

After  this  the  number  of  travellers  in- 
creased in  America,  and  their  accounts  fre- 
quently included  descriptions  of  the  "great 
stag  that  was  the  bigness  of  a  horse,"  and 
whose  numbers  were  so  great,  in  the  high 
country,  that  their  trails  through  the  woods 
were  convenient  wavs  of  travel. 


Mark  Catesby  in  1731  (-43)  remarks  on 
"  the  Stag  of  America.  .  .  .  They  usu- 
ally accompany  the  Buffaloes,  with  whom 
they  range  in  droves  in  the  upper  and  remote 
parts  of  Carolina,  where,  as  well  as  in  our 
other  colonies,  they  are  improperly  called 
Elks.  The  French  in  America  call  this 
beast  the  Canada  Stag.  In  New  England 
it  is  known  by  the  name  of  the  Grey  Moose, 
to  distinguish  it  from  the  preceding  beast, 
which  they  call  the  Black  Moose  "  (p.  xxviii). 

In  1777  Erxleben  recognized  it  as  a  new 
animal  and  gave  it  the  distinctive  proper 
name  of  Canadensis. 

In  March,  1806,  Dr.  B.  S.  Barton  pub- 
lished an  article  in  the  Philadelphia  Mec^ica/ 
and  Physical  Journal,  "An  Account  of  the 
Cervus  Wapiti  or  Southern  Elk  of  North 
America"  (art.  vii,  pp.  36-55).  He  re- 
marks on  page  37:  "As  the  Elk  has  not  to 
my  knowledge  been  described  by  any  sys- 
tematic writer  on  zoology,  I  have  assumed 
the  liberty  of  giving  it  a  specific  name. 
I  have  called  it  Wapiti,  which  is  the  name 
by  which  it  is  known  among  the  Shawnees 
or  Shawnese  Indians.  .  .  .  This  ani- 
mal is  generally  known  in  Pennsylvania  and 
in  other  parts  of  the  United  States  by  the 
name  of  Elk." 

This  is  the  first  use  in  print  of  the 
word  Wapiti  so  far  as  known,  and  should 
settle  several  old  disputes  as  to  origin  and 
application  of  the  name. 

The  accounts  of  travel  in  Eastern  Amer- 
ica more  and  more  abound  with  descriptions 
of  the  "great  stagge"  during  the  sixteenth, 
seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries. 

Among  these  early  writers  we  find  fre- 
quent use  of  such  terms  as ' '  immense  bands, ' ' 
"great  numbers,"  "great  store,"  "covered 
with  Stags,"  etc.,  etc.,  in  describing  the 
abundance  of  the  Wapiti.  Dr.  Barton, 
quoted  above,  says:  "Within  the  memory 
of  many  persons  now  living  the  droves  of 
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Elks  which  used  to  frequenr  the  salines 
west  of  the  River  Susquehanna  in  Pennsyl- 
vania were  so  great  that  for  five  or  six 
miles  leading  to  the  "licks"  the  paths  of 
these  animals  were  as  large  as  many  of  the 
great  public  roads  of  our  country." 

The  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century 
saw  the  Wapiti  perfectly  described,  cata- 
logued, and  started  on  the  road  to  extermi- 
nation. Thenceforth  the  travellers  in  East- 
ern America  were  obliged  to  record  only  the 
reminiscences  of  old  settlers  or  the  discov- 
ery of  horns  and  skulls  in  bogs.  A  glance  at 
the  map  wdll  show  the  original  and  the  pres- 
ent range  of  the  American  Round-horned 
Elk.*  A  melancholy  shrinkage  is  set  forth ; 
a  shrinkage  which  went  on  with  tremendous 
and  increasing  rapidity  until  about  1895, 
since  which  time  a  marked,  wholesome 
change  in  public  opinion  has  taken  place. 

The  League  of  American  Sportsmen  and 
other  societies  of  men  who  viewed  with  hate 
the  approaching  desolation  of  the  wilds, 
have  secured  sound  legislation  for  the  pro- 
tection of  harmless  wild  animals.  These 
laws,  in  passage  and  in  enforcement,  have 
proved  an  educational  powder — have  set  men 

*  For  the  material  on  which  this  map  was  compiled  I  am 
indebted  to  some  300  American  travellers,  and  to  the 
Biological  Survey,  Dept.  Agr.,  Washington,  D.  C      E. T. S. 
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thinking.  The  nation  has  realized  that  it 
cannot  afford  to  send  all  these  fine  creatures 
the  way  of  the  Buffalo.  The  process  of  ex- 
termination was  stopped,  and  therangeof  the 
Wapiti  is  probably  a  little  larger  to-day  than 
it  was  in  1900.  At  any  rate,  I  think  there  are 
more  wild  Wapiti  in  existence  in  America 
to-day  than  there  were  five  or  six  years  ago, 
and  there  are  certainly  many  more  in  semi- 
confinement. 

With  a  number  of  permanent  safe  havens, 
with  proper  limitation  of  the  bag,  an  abso- 
lute prohibition  of  repeating  rifles  and  of 
the  sale  of  game,  there  is  no  reason  why  we 
should  not  keep  these  fine  animals  with  us 
as  long  as  we  have  wild  land  for  them  to 
range  on — that  is,  j  or  ever. 

Although  so  greatly  reduced  in  range,  the 
Wapiti  is  still  to  be  found  in  numbers.  It  is 
considered  plentiful  in  some  parts  of  Mani- 
toba; and  inWyoming.  Around  the  Yellow- 
stone Park,  bands  of  3,000  and  4,000  are 
yet  to  be  seen  when  the  first  heavy  snow 
sends  them  southw^ard  to  seek  their  winter 
range  along  the  Snake  River. 

This  ''great  Stagge"  is  the  largest  of  the 
true  Deer,  the  largest  of  all  Deer,  omitting 
the  Moose.    Many  books  and  many  hunters 
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say  that  the  Wapiti  is  the  size  of  a  horse, 
which  recalls  the  old  classic  about  the  gem 
being  as  large  as  a  piece  of  coal.  But  hav- 
ing in  mind  an  ordinal  y  horse  of  the  kind 
used  in  the  Wapiti  country,  standing  about 
fourteen  hands  at  the  withers  and  weighing 
about  one  thousand  pounds,  it  is  safe  to 
say  that  many  bull  Wapiti  reach  this  size. 

Two  small  bulls  which  I  weighed  in  Wy- 
oming in  1898  were  respectively  550  and 
53 1 i  pounds  each  after  bleeding.  These 
were  in  their  third  year,  and  therefore  not 
full  grown.  An  adult  cow  weighed  one 
month  later  was  490!  pounds.  Judge  Caton 
thought  600  pounds  would  exceed  the  aver- 
age live  weight  of  a  full-grown  bull,  but  be- 
lieved that  they  sometimes  reached  1,000 
pounds.  Mr.  Andrew  WiUiamson,  in  "En- 
cyclopedia of  Sport,"  records  a  1,200  pound 
bull  Wapiti. 

The  bulls  above  named  were  47}  and  49 
inches  at  the  shoulders,  the  cow  56  inches. 
But  Caton  had  a  bull  Wapiti  over  16  hands 
(or  64  inches)  at  the  withers,  and  Mr.  Phil- 
lips W^oUey  records  a  Colorado  bull  Elk 
measured  by  Andrew  Williamson  at  17 
hands  or  5  feet  8  inches  at  the  shoulder,  9 
feet  long,  and  6  feet  8  inches  around  chest — 
that  is  two  feet  longer  and  twenty  inches 
higher  than  the  550-pound  specimen  above 
mentioned. 

We  may  safely  believe,  then,  that  an  av- 
erage bull  Wapiti  at  full  growth  stands  near- 
ly five  feet  at  the  withers  and  weighs 
about  700  pounds. 

During  my  hunting  trip  in  the  Shosho- 
nees  in  October,  1898, 1  saw  many  Elk  and 
got  none  at  all.  But  I  got  what  I  went  for — 
a  lot  of  curious  Elk  signs,  and  made  sketches 
and  some  notes,  which  I  now  reproduce. 

Here  (page  17)  are  the  tracks  of  three  Elk 
travelling  in  the  general  direction  of  down 
wind.  Here,  H.  I.  I.,  crossing  from  the 
middle  below  out  at  the  top  left  corner  is  a 
stale  track.  Its  size  and  general  character, 
together  with  the  place,  show  it  to  be  that  of 
a  bull  Elk.  He  was  travelling  toward  I,  be- 
cause, in  spite  of  its  dimness,  we  can  see  a  faint 
sharpness  at  one  side  of  the  track,  and  a  sug- 
gestion of  squareness  at  the  other,  showing 
the  toe  and  heel  marks  respectively ;  and  also 
because  on  the  bank  at  the  bottom,  H,  the 
tracks  are  shortened,  showing  that  he  was 
coming  up.  In  case  of  doubt,  one  can  some- 
times determine  the  direction  of  a  doubtful 


track  by  lightly  brushing  away  the  snow. 
The  ground  below  may  have  a  clearer  im- 
pression or  a  ball  of  hard  snow  may  remain 
to  tell  the  tale.  The  track  is  stale,  but  how 
stale  ?  Yesterday  the  wdnd  came  from  the 
point  he  is  headed  for,  and  last  night  came 
the  fresh  snow;  therefore  he  is  twenty-four 
hours  ahead,  and,  though  unalarmed — wit- 
ness his  easy  stride  and  trailing  toes — it 
might  take  several  hours  to  come  up  with 
him. 

But  the  three  we  are  following  are  quite 
fresh.  A  is  the  track  of  a  big  bull,  because 
the  hoof -mark  is  five  inches  long  (four  and  a 
half  inches  would  be  fair  sized).  His  hoofs 
might  be  overgrown,  but  the  tracks  are 
wdde  apart,  showing  the  thick  body;  and  he 
has  fine  antlers,  because  the  cow  w^ent 
through  a  four-foot  opening  w^hich  he 
avoided  for  a  wider  door.  Also  the  snow  is 
knocked  off  the  lower  branches  where  he 
passed — a  spike-horn  rarely  touches  a 
branch  with  his  antlers. 

That  he  is  not  alarmed  is  shown  by  his 
short  steps  and  the  lazy  dragging  of  his  toes, 
as  well  as  by  other  signs.  The  track  is 
fresh,  because  it  was  made  since  last  night's 
snow,  but  there  are  also  indications  that 
it  is  at  least  an  hour  old. 

Here  at  B  the  bull  "bedded."  He  was 
there  for  an  hour  at  least  because  the  snow 
under  him  is  melted. 

The  trail  C  is  that  of  a  full-grown  cow. 

Her  trail  shows  no  sign  of  alarm.  At  D 
she  lay  down,  but  rose  up  after  she  had  been 
long  enough  to  melt  the  snow — perhaps  an 
hour — looked  about  with  the  usual  watch- 
fulness of  a  cow,  and  lay  down  again  in  the 
same  place  for  nearly  as  long,  as  shown  by 
the  second  mark,  not  quite  tallying  with  the 
first. 

The  trail  E  is  that  of  a  calf  of  the  year, 
born  late  in  May,  and  not  yet  (October) 
quite  weaned.  He  lay  down  by  his  mother. 
But  see,  each  bed  is  still  wet  with  melted 
snow,  and  the  tracks  that  were  a  couple  of 
hours  old  are  now  quite  fresh.  We  have 
jumped  the  three  Elk. 

They  sprang  up  when  they  heard  us  com- 
ing through  the  woods.  See  the  long  strides 
of  the  bull  as  he  trotted  off,  no  longer  trail- 
ing his  toes.  See  how  all  three  fell  into  line ! 
But  all  the  indications  are  that  they  were 
not  greatly  alarmed;  and  therefore  we 
may  yet  see  them,  for  the  Elk  will  swing 
around,  probably  to  the  left,  as  that  is  up- 


From  a  photograph  b\  S.  N.  Leek. 

A  band  of  several  thousand  Elk  leaving  the  Yellowstone  Park. 


hill,  till  they  either  see  us  or  get  our  wind. 
Quick  now — a  rapid  advance,  keeping  a 
sharp  lookout — here  we  are  at  the  edge  of  an 
open  glade,  and  there  across  it,  gazing  toward 
us,  are  the  Elk.  For  a  moment  they  stand, 
then  up  go  their  noses,  and  away  they  trot  at 
speed,  with  the  cow,  as  usual,  in  advance. 

The  great  haven  of  the  Rocky  Mountain 
species  is  the  Yellowstone  Park.  Thither  as 
the  snow  melts  the  Elk  bands  wend  their 
way  from  the  lower  winter  range. 

The  cows  remain  in  the  rich,  upper  val- 
leys, but  the  bulls  go  on  and  form  another 
social  circle  higher  up.  But  the  cows  have 
other  business.  Late  in  May,  or  early  in 
June,  the  portlier  ones  wander  severally 
from  the  herd  into  some  quiet  hollow,  where 
are  born  to  each  one,  or  sometimes  two,  and 
rarely  three,  little  spotted  fawns  or  calves. 
For  a  few  days  (one  or  two,  according  to 
Caton)  they  are  left  concealed  in  the  bushes 
after  the  manner  of  deer,  though  for  a 
shorter  time  than  with  most  kinds.  The 
mother  lurks  in  the  neighborhood  and 
comes  to  them  to  suckle  them  at  times,  no 
doubt  as  the  pressure  of  milk  gives  notice, 
and  this  is  likely  adjusted  to  the  needs  of 
the  young.  None  can  see  them  now  with- 
out marvelhng  at  their  stillness.  They 
feign  to  be  logs,  lumps,  dead  things,  but  all 
their  pretty  and  lawful  deceit  is  belied  by 
the  bright,  unblinking  eyes  that  take  in  ev- 
ery movement  of  the  finder.  The  photo- 
graph of  the  calf  Elk  dropped  in  New  York 
Zoological  Park  is  in  pointed  comment. 
The  white  spots,  so  far  from  making  the 
croucher  conspicuous  under  the  leaves,  look 
like  the  dappling  of  sun-spots  through  foliage 
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on  a  log  or  ground  below,  and  are,  indeed,  a 
valuable  part  of  his  protective  coloration. 

For  some  days  the  calf  is  thus  hidden,  and 
even  after  it  is  old  enough  to  follow  the 
mother,  she  will  hide  it  on  the  appearance  of 
danger.  How  it  is  made  to  understand  the 
danger,  whether  on  signal  from  the  mother 
or  by  sighting  the  menace,  I  have  not  been 
able  to  determine.  Late  in  June,  in  the 
Yellowstone,  I  saw  the  cow  Elks  in  bands 
and  the  calves  running  with  the  mothers. 

I  once  saw  a  fawn  so  late  that  on  October 
15th  he  was  still  in  his  full  spots.  In  fact, 
he  was  not  yet  running  with  his  mother,  and 
was  therefore  less  than  a  week  old.  I  saw 
her  come  to  feed  him;  after  he  had  had  as 
much  as  she  thought  proper  he  teased  her 
so  much  that  she  ran  away.  He  persisted 
in  following,  but  she  took  refuge  in  a  water- 
hole,  standing  w^here  it  was  nearly  three 
feet  deep.  He  circled  all  around  the  edge, 
but  did  not  dare  to  wet  his  feet. 

In  September  the  spots  on  most  of  the 
calves  are  much  faded,  and  when  their  new 
coats  come  with  October,  the  spots  usually 
disappear.  Now  they  are  able  to  forage 
for  themselves;  the  drain  on  the  mother 
gradually  ceases,  the  pastures  are  rich  and 
abundant,  so  all  are  sleeker  and  fatter  with 
every  week  of  the  late  summer,  and  Septem- 
ber finds  them  in  perfect  condition. 

The  surplus  energy  from  this  general 
well-being  is  sure  to  overflow  in  the  form  of 
some  sportive  game. 

The  evolution  of  amusement  is  a  fasci- 
nating theme.  It  is  a  well-known  idea  to- 
day that  those  who  seek  in  the  clouds  for 
the  beginnings  of  what  man  has  attained  to, 
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are  likely  to  fail  in  their  quest.  We  must 
look  very  low,  right  into  the  ground,  for 
the  roots  of  the  tree  that  bloomed  into  hu- 
man achievement,  and  so  in  examining  the 
growth  of  amusement  we  must  begin  far 
down  among  the  animals.  We  may  accept 
it  as  a  rule  that,  other  things  equal,  the  ani- 
mal is  high  in  proportion  as  it  devotes  time 
and  energy  to  amusement  and  games. 
Some  of  the  highest  animals  have  social 
amusements  with  set  places,  times,  and  pre- 
pared apparatus.  Examples  of  this  are  the 
otter  with  his  toboggan  slide,  the  bower- 
bird  with  his  bower  and  museum,  the  prai- 
rie chickens  with  their  dance  hill  and  sunrise 
assembly;  also  I  have  known  two  dogs  daily 
use  a  certain  stick  for  a  game  of  catch,  rec- 
ognizing that  particular  stick  as  the  signal 
and  apphance  of  the  game. 

Though  not  animals  of  high  intelligence. 


the  \\^apiti  have  several  amusements.  In 
many  parts  of  Colorado  and  Wyoming  dur- 
ing fall  I  have  seen  the  earth  wallows  that 
they  make.  These  are  accredited  to  the  bull. 
He  is  known  to  wallow  in  them  like  a  hog, 
but  I  found  the  tracks  of  cows  and  calves  as 
well  as  bulls  about  them  in  abundance. 

I  was  witness  of  a  more  interesting  social 
performance  among  the  Elk  on  the  8th  of 
September,  1898.  I  was  at  a  small  upland 
lake  in  Jackson's  Hole,  when,  about  4  p.m.  a 
band  of  Elk  came  trotting  from  the  woods, 
nine  in  all,  led  by  a  cow,  but  with  a  bull 
bringing  up  the  rear.  They  plunged  into 
the  water,  and  for  some  time  played  there, 
rolling,  wallowing,  splashing,  and  chasing 
each  other  till  their  game  was  ended  by  the 
discovery  of  my  presence.  The  scene  was 
somewhat  like  a  social  bathing  at  a  fashion- 
able watering-place. 


Fro7n  a  photograph,  copyright  igoj,  by  S.  .X.  Leek. 

A  band  of  Elk  wintering  in  Jackson's  Hole. 
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But  the  grand  curious  amusement  of 
the  Elk,  one  which  many  hunters  have  wit- 
nessed, may  be  called  their  circle  dance. 
Mr.  H.  W.  Skinner,  of  Chicago,  sends  me 
his  observations  on  this  performance : 

''About  four  o'clock  one  afternoon  late  in 
August,  1890, 1  was  riding  north-east  up  a 
small  stream  flowing  into  one  of  the  tribu- 
taries of  the  Green  River,  near  its  source  in 
north-western  Wyoming.  The  intense  heat 
was  only  relieved  by  an  occasional  faint 
breath  of  breeze  from  the  north.  My  atten- 
tion was  attracted  by  a  column  of  fine,  dark- 
brown  dust,  rising  ahead  of  me  and  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  creek  (I  w^as  on  the 
south  side).  The  column  of  dust  looked 
almost  as  if  caused  by  a  whirlwind.  On 
reaching  a  point  as  close  to  it  as  I  could  get 
without  crossing  the  creek,  I  was  perhaps 
one  hundred  yards  from  it,  and  found  that 
it  was  caused  by  a  band  of  Elk,  number- 
ing from  twelve  to  twenty,  who  seemed  to 
be  trotting  quite  rapidly  wdth  occasional 
awkward  galloping  plunges  in  a  circle  per- 
haps thirty  feet  in  diameter.  They  were 
going  in  the  same  direction  as  the  hands  of 
a  watch,  in  the  edge  of  a  little  belt  of  sec- 
ond-growth timber,  mainly,  I  think,  quak- 
ing asp.  They  were  moving,  not  with 
heads  up,  but  with  noses  only  a  foot  or 
two  from  the  ground.  My  impression  is 
that  they  were  all  bulls.  Owing  to  the 
dense  clouds  of  dust  which  occasional  light 
puffs  of  wind  blew  almost  toward  me,  I 
could  not  see  very  clearly.  It  seemed  to 
me  that  they  were  running  about  as  "mill- 
ing" cattle  do,  except  that  I  never  knew  of 
cattle  to  ''mill"  in  such  a  small  bunch.  I 
have  related  this  incident  several  times  to 
hunters  and  trappers,  who  could  offer  no 
explanation  of  it.  There  were  large  num- 
bers of  Elk  in  that  country  at  the  time,  in 
bands  of  various  sizes." 

This  remarkable  exercise  differs  from  the 
preceding  in  that  it  has  no  obvious  relation 
to  the  sexual  instinct  or  to  hygiene,  and 
marks  several  important  steps  in  the  evolu- 
tion of  amusement. 

If  to  it  we  could  add  a  little  music  we 
should  have  the  essentials  of  social  dancing. 

The  natural  history  of  monogamy  is  a 
cognate  subject  that  is  receiving  some  at- 
tention. In  a  recent  number  of  the  Contem- 
porary Review,  Dr.  Woods  Hutchinson 
claims  that  in  the  long  run  a  monogamous 


race  will  triumph  over  a  polygamous  one. 
He  might  have  gone  further  and  pointed  out 
the  facts  that  the  pigeons  as  a  family  among 
birds  and  the  Canidce  among  quadrupeds 
are  considered  among  the  most  successful 
races — that  is,  races  which  are  spreading, 
and  which  can  hold  their  own  among  other 
species,  including  man;  and  these  two  are 
not  only  monogamous,  but  form  their 
unions  for  life.  Theoretically,  polygamy 
should  be  better  for  the  race,  since  only  the 
very  finest  males  leave  progeny.  Judge 
Caton  has  recorded  a  curious  case  that 
sheds  light  on  this.  Referring  to  Sultan, 
the  great  bull  Wapiti  that  for  a  longer  time 
than  any  other  was  the  monarch  of  the  herd 
in  his  park,  he  says: 

"At  first  his  progeny  were  reasonably 
numerous,  but  during  the  last  few  years  of 
his  life  they  gradually  diminished  from  a 
dozen  to  a  single  fawn  in  1875,  with  about 
twenty-five  females,  more  than  half  of  which 
had  previously  produced  fawns."  He  was 
removed,  though  yet  able  to  hold  the  harem 
by  force,  and  replaced  by  a  younger  buck; 
"the  result  was  that  I  had  twelve  fawns  the 
next  season,  including  one  pair  of  twins." 

As  the  Elk  is  the  most  polygamous  of  the 
deer  in  America,  probably  in  the  w^orld,  it  is 
interesting  to  note  that  it  is  first  of  the  fam- 
ily to  disappear  before  civilization.  This 
may  be  due  chiefly  to  its  size,  but  it  is  re- 
markable that  the  most  successful  of  all  our 
deer — that  is ,  the  common  white- tail — is  the 
least  polygamous.  I  have  seen  one  Mule- 
deer  buck  with  several  does,  but  never  more 
than  two  with  a  male  White-tail. 

In  this  connection  we  may  consider  the 
question  of  leadership,  that  is  the  rudi- 
ments of  government.  There  is  a  wide- 
spread idea  that  the  big  bull  is  the  leader 
of  the  Wapiti  herd.  This  is  not  the  case. 
It  is  well  to  remember  how  the  animals 
get  their  leader.  They  certainly  do  not 
have  any  formal  election  with  its  attendant 
sharp  practices.  They  have  rather  a  sort 
of  natural  selection  or  elimination.  This 
is  the  process: — The  individual  in  that 
band  who  can  impress  on  the  others,  that 
he  is  the  wise  one,  the  safe  one  to  follow, 
eventually  becomes  the  leader;  and  if  there 
are  any  there  who  do  not  wish  to  follow, 
they  have  an  easy  remedy— go  the  other 
way.     Thus  the  herd  is  unanimous. 

Numberless  observations  show  that  this 


From  a  photograph,  copyright  igoj,  by  S.  X.  Leek, 

Yellowstone  Park  Elk  on  their  Winter  grounds. 


wise  one  is  never  the  big  bull,  but  almost 
invariably  an  elderly  female.  The  big  bull 
might  drive  them,  but  not  lead  them.  She  is 
the  one  that  has  impressed  the  others  with 
the  idea  that  she  is  safe.  She  will  lead  into 
no  fooltraps.  She  knows  the  best  pastures 
and  the  best  ways  to  them.  She  has  learned 
the  salt  licks  and  the  watering  places  that 
are  safe  and  open  all  around.  Her  eyes  and 
ears  are  keen.  She  will  take  good  care  of 
herself  and  incidentally  of  the  band.  This 
female  leadership  is  common  to  most  if  not 
all  of  the  Horned  Ruminants. 

It  is  accidentally  and  admirably  illus- 
trated in  several  of  the  photographs. 

The  crowning  glory  of  the  stag  is  his  ant- 
lers, and  this,  the  finest  stag  in  the  world, 
has  antlers  befitting  his  size  and  dignity. 

While  the  cows  among  the  mountain  val- 
leys devoted  all  summer  to  the  calves,  the 
bulls  or  stags  at  a  much  higher  elevation, 
above  the  torment  of  heat  and  flies,  have  con- 


served their  entire  energies  for  the  growing  of 
new  antlers.  If  it  were  not  like  arguing  in 
an  egg-and-chicken  circle,  we  might  claim 
that  the  production  of  these  antlers  was  the 
whole  end  and  aim  of  theWapiti's  existence. 
Their  growth  is  one  of  the  miracles  of  nat- 
ure, that  we  never  cease  to  consider  a  mira- 
cle. About  the  end  of  winter — that  is,  in 
mid-March — the  antlers  of  the  year  before 
break  off  flush  with  their  base  an  inch  or 
more  above  the  skull ;  usually  they  are  found 
close  together,  showing  that  they  fell  nearly 
at  the  same  time. 

At  first  the  place  of  each  antler  is  a  broad 
raw  spot.  In  a  few  days  it  shows  a  thick, 
rounded  pad  of  blood -gorged  skin.  This 
swells  rapidly,  and  in  a  fortnight  the  great 
bulbous  fuzzy  horn  beginning  has  shot  up 
to  a  height  of  several  inches.  At  exactly  the 
right  time,  place,  and  in  just  the  right  direc- 
tion a  bump  comes  forth  to  be  the  founda- 
tion of  the  brow  tine.  In  a  few  more  days  the 
bez  tine  is  projected  by  the  invisible  archi- 
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tect.  In  a  month  the  structure  is  nearly  a 
foot  high  and  all  enveloped  in  a  turgid  mass 
of  feverish,  throbbing  blood-vessels — the 
scaffolding  and  workmen  of  this  surprising 
structure.  Night  and  day  the  work  is 
pushed  with  astounding  speed,  and  in  four 
months  this  skyscraper  is  finished — a  won- 
derful structure,  indeed,  for  a  score  of  nat- 
ure's forces  have  toiled,  a  myriad  of  invisible 
workmen  have  done  their  part,  and  an  edi- 
fice that  according  to  ordinary  rules  should 
have  taken  a  life- 
time, is  here  rushed 
through  in  a  sum- 
mer, and  all  in  ab- 
solute silence. 

August  sees  the 
building  done,  but 
it  is  still  cluttered 
with  scaffolding. 
The  supplies  of 
blood  at  the  base 
are  reduced,  and 
finally  discontin- 
ued. The  antler  is 
no  longer  in  vital 
touch  with  the  ani- 
mal; it  begins  to 
die.  The  sensitive- 
ness leaves  each 
part,  the  velvet 
covering  soon 
dries,  cracks,  and 
peels,  and  the  stag 
assists  the  process 
of  clearing  off  the 
skin  by  scraping 
his  horns  on  the 
brushwood.  Sep- 
tember sees  him 
fully  armed  in  his 
spears  of  dead  bone,  strong  in  body,  glory- 
ing in  his  weapons  and  his  strength,  and 
ready  to  battle  with  all  comers. 

Those  who  have  studied  the  Washington 
column  will  remember  the  dark  weather- 
mark  which  came  when  the  Civil  War 
stopped  the  growth  of  the  structure  for  a 
time.  They  will  recognize  the  signs  of  slow 
growth  at  the  massive  base,  the  stones  con- 
tributed by  the  various  States  when  their 
reverent  patriotism  was  roused,  and  the  less 
eventful  ending  as  the  point  was  reached. 
In  the  same  way  the  stag's  antlers  are  a  rec- 
ord of  the  life  that  produced  them,  brought 
forth  in  fever  heat,  produced  with  a  rush  at 


He  stalked  up  to  me,  squealing,  gritting  his  teeth  and 
twisting  his  nose. — Page  29. 


enormous  cost,  draining  all  the  bodily  re- 
sources for  a  time,  the  faintest  slacking  of 
the  supplies,  an  excess  of  antler  material 
in  the  food,  the  slightest  weakening  of  the 
heart  that  is  backing  the  enterprise,  an  in- 
jury elsewhere,  or  any  violence  to  the  grow- 
ing antler,  a  cold,  an  attack  of  indigestion, 
is  reflected  at  once  in  the  structure  that  is 
a-building.  The  most  vigorous  constitution 
produces  the  finest  antlers.  A  stag  too 
young  or  too  old  must  fall  below  standard, 

and  each  and  all 
are  a  retlex  of  the 
owner's  vicissi- 
tudes while  he  was 
growing  them. 
What  wonder, 
then,  that  no  two 
antlers  are  alike. 
The  thousand  dif- 
ferent haps  have 
produced  a  thou- 
sand different 
types.  Most  of 
these  must  go  on 
record  as  strange 
instances  unex- 
plained— ''freak 
horns,"  the  hunt- 
ers call  them. 
They  are  beyond 
our  present  com- 
prehension. All  we 
can  do  is  to  believe 
that  there  is  an  im- 
portant law  under- 
lying their  growth, 
and  to  learn  that 
law  we  must  re- 
cord the  facts  as 
discovered. 
Some  of  the  very  curious  freak  antlers 
are  shown  in  the  plates.  One  of  the  most 
remarkable  cases,  is  the  finding  of  three  ant- 
lers on  one  head.  .  Occasionally  does,  or 
cows,  as  they  are  called,  are  found  with  rudi- 
mentary antlers.  In  the  Jardin  des  Plantes 
is  a  doe  that  grows  two  antlers  each  year  on 
one  side  of  her  head  (page  28) .  Stags  of  the 
European  Red-deer  are  sometimes  found 
permanently  hornless.  I  do  not  know  of 
such  among  the  Wapiti,  but  expect  that  they 
will  be  discovered. 

Through  the  courtesy  of  His  Grace  the 
Duke  of  Bedford,  I  am  enabled  to  show 
here  the  successive  antlers  of  a  Wapiti  dur- 


Drawn  by  Ertiest  Thojiipson  Seton. 


Sketch  for  Bugling  Elk. 


Photograph  by  Jay  Haines. 

Deep  snow  in  the  Geyser  Basin  which  forces  the  Elk  to  leave  the  Yellowstone  Park  in  Winter. 


ing  his  ten  years  of  life,  the  meridian  was 
apparently  reached  in  his  seventh  pair, — 
that  is  his  eighth  year.  After  that  dete- 
rioration set  in. 

The  typical  form  of  the  highly  developed 
perfect  antler  is  shown  on  page  19.  Keeping 
this  general  symmetry,  additional  points  are 
scored  for  additional  size,  aggregate  length 
of  beams  and  tines,  number  of  points, 
weight,  beading,  and  color. 

The  antlers  are  second  class  if  they 
weigh  less  than  thirty  pounds  and  are  under 
fifty-five  inches  in  length  of  main  beam, 
following  the  curves. 

The  largest  Rocky  Mountain  head  of 
which  I  can  find  record  is  in  the  possession 
of  Mr.  Aug.  Gottschalk  of  the  Montana 
Armory  (page  30).  The  beams  are  said  to 
be  sixty-six  and  a  half  and  sixty-four  and  a 
quarter  inches  long  respectively,  and  the 
spread  fifty-two  inches.  This  I  have  not 
seen. 

The  longest  antlers  that  I  have  seen  are 

in  the  possession  of  Schoverling,  Daly   & 

Gales  of  New  York,  the  right  beam  being 

sixty-four  inches  long,  the  left  sixty  and  a 
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quarter  (page  31).  The  sixty-one  inch  pair 
shot  in  Wyoming  by  Louis  M.  Thompson, 
Esq.  (page  30),  is  near  the  first  place  in  size 
as  well  as  in  symmetry. 

A  fine  eighteen-point  head  is  shown  on 
page  31.  I  saw  it  in  the  possession  of  Mr. 
S.  N.  Leek,  of  Jackson's  Hole,  in  1898.  It 
was  killed  in  1 896.  But  most  judges  give  the 
palm  in  beauty  to  a  head  shown  by  A.  L. 
Tullock,  Esq.,  at  the  American  Trophy  Ex- 
hibition at  London,  1898  (page  31).  It  is 
a  superb  twenty-point  head.  ''Its  size  and 
points  have  been  exceeded,  but  its  massive 
beams,  perfect  symmetry,  and  wonderful 
pearling  are  so  far  unrivalled."  It  is  from 
Montana,  and  was  killed  in  1883.* 

What  becomes  of  these  wonderful 
growths  ?  Why  is  not  the  forest  littered  with 
them  if  they  are  dropped  and  renewed  each 
year  ?  First,  the  forest  is  littered  with  them 
to  some  extent  in  countries  where  the  Elk 
abound.  In  several  parts  of  the  West  I 
have  seen  small  garden  fences  made  of  the 


*  Mr.  Wm.  J.  Baillie-Grohman,  in  "  Sport  and  Life  in 
British  Columbia,"  gives  good  reasons  for  removing  from  the 
record  list,  the  heads  known  as  Grossman's  and  the  Kaisers. 
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cast-off  antlers,  and  in  California  I  am  told 
that  it  was  common  to  see  a  rotted  survey 
stake  replaced  by  a  pile  of  Elk  horns,  which 
were  the  handiest  and  most  abundant  sub- 
stitute. But  still  their  numbers  are  nothing 
compared  with  what  we  should  expect.  If 
thev  were  as  durable  as  stones  they  would 
be  as  plentiful  as  stones  in  an  ordinary  Mon- 
tana valley.  The 
answer  is  that  they 
are  so  easily  de- 
stroyed by  the  ele- 
ments and  the  y 
are  so  habitually 
preyed  on  by  mice 
and  other  gnaw- 
ers. The  skull  of 
the  Elk  may  resist 
the  weather  for 
twenty-five  years, 
the  horns  may 
crumble  in  half 
that  time;  for,  as 
Caton  long  ago 
showed,  while 
bone  is  one-third 
animal  matter  or 
gelatine,  the  antler 
substance  is 
^' about  thirty-nine 
parts  animal  mat- 
ter and  sixty-one 
parts  earthy  mat- 
ter of  the  same 
kind  and  propor- 
tion as  is  found  in 
common  bone," 
besides  which  the 


Photograph  by  Jolin  Fossom. 

The  charging  Elk. 


battle,  then  is  the  autumn  in  his  year  of  per- 
fect prime  the  crowning  epoch  of  the  great 
stag's  life.  Then  from  the  mountain  whither 
he  retired  last  spring,  he  descends  to  the 
level  of  the  cows.  Fat  and  well-favored 
now  is  he.  The  new  dark  coat  has  replaced 
the  rusty  brown  one,  his  beard  is  not  so  long 
as  in  winter,  but  it  is  dark  and  trim,  his  neck 

is  swollen,  his  mus- 
cles are  tense,  he  is 
tingling  with  life 
and  vigor,  and, 
above  all,  his  ant- 
lers are  perfect, 
new  grown,  clean 
and  sharp,  heavier 
now  than  they  will 
be  later.  A  new 
feeling  comes  over 
both  sexes,  first  in 
the  bull  with  over- 
whelming power, 
next  in  the  cow 
with  lesser  force. 

Filled  with  cour- 
age and  desire, 
proud  of  his  horns 
and  conscious  of 
his  strength,  this 
greatest  bull  of  the 
valley  gets  up  on 
some  commanding 
ridge,  fills  his 
lungs,  and  raising 
his  muzzle,  he 
pours  forth  a  tre- 
mendous guttural 
roaring  that  rises 


inner  structure  of  the  antler  is  exceedingly  in  pitch  to  trumpet  tones  and  higher  till  it 
porous  or  cellular.  ''Soon  ripe,  soon  rot-  breaks  into  a  shrill,  screaming  whistle,  then 
ten"  is  a  north  of  England  proverb  that  has    fades  and  drops  again  to  the  guttural,  fol- 


a  bearing  in  this  case. 

In  all  the  thousands  of  shed  Elk  horns 
that  I  have  picked  up  or  seen  in  the  West,  I 
do  not  think  I  ever  saw  one  that  was  not 
more  or  less  gnawed  by  mice,  rats,  gophers 
or  porcupines. 

Among  Red-deer,  as  Mr.  J.  E.  Harting 
has  pomted  out,  ''the  deer  themselves  help 
to  get  rid  of  a  good  many  horns  by  chewing 


and  eating  them. 


lowed  and  ended  by  a  few  savage  grunts. 
This  is  the  world-famed  bugling  of  the  Elk. 
I  have  heard  it  likened  to  the  braying  of  a 
jackass,  but  among  those  who  know  it  in  its 
native  mountains  there  is  only  one  opinion — ■ 
that  it  is  the  most  inspiring  music  in  nature. 
Because  of  what  it  means.  Here  is  this 
magnificent  creature,  nearly  half  a  ton  in 
weight,  strong  as  a  bull,  fierce  as  a  lion,  in  all 


the  saline  flavor  of  the  cast  horn. 

Hinds  have  been  observed  chewing  the  horn 

of  a  stag  while  [he  was]  lying  down." 

If  the  antler  is  the  life  aim  of  the  bull 
Wapiti,  and  the  sole  end  of  the  antler  is  the 


liking,  apparently,    the  glory  of  his  new  horns,  proud  of  them, 


surrounded  already  by  a  band  of  his  cows. 
He  is  challenging  all  the  world  to  a  fight;  he 
is  prepared  to  stake  his  all  on  the  issue. 

"I  am  out  to  fight,"  he  roars  in  tones  that 
tell  of  his  huge,  round  chest.     "My  horns 


Cow  Elk  with  horns,  in  Jardin  des  Plantes. 


are  clean  and  sharp,  I  am  big  and  strong,  I 
fear  no  living  thing.  On  this  tight  I  will 
stake  my  range,  my  family,  my  social  posi- 
tion, my  limbs  and  life,"  and  the  martial 
bugling  borne  over  hill  and  valley  can 
scarcely  fail  to  reach  others  of  the  same  kind 
and  in  the  same  mood.  Soon  the  distant 
woods  give  forth  reply,  the  bugled  answer 
of  some  other  knight,  maybe  one  like  him- 
self with  many  possessions  in  the  form  of 
wives,  to  stake,  maybe  a  youngster  just  com- 
ing into  his  strength,  with  nothing  to  risk 
but  life  and  limb,  with  all  his  fortunes  yet 
to  make  and  glad  to  get  this  chance. 

But  the  deep  bugle  notes  are  character- 
istic of  the  prime  bull.  Younger  bulls  are 
often  called  ''squealers,"  and  being  more 
numerous,  they  are  responsible  for  the 
bugling  being  called  "  whistling." 
.  Mr.  J.  A.  Ricker,  of  Denver,  related  to 
me  an  incident  that  he  was  witness  of  on 
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two  different  occasions :  "  One  day,  Novem- 
ber 1, 1899,  while  hunting  in  Routt  County, 
I  heard  a  bull  Elk  whistle.  I  got  off  my 
horse  and,  sneaking  over  a  ridge,  I  saw  him 
in  a  hollow  with  three  cows.  Suddenly  a 
reply  to  his  challenge  came  from  a  distant 
bull  that  had  a  splendid  bugle  note,  winding 
up  with  three  separate  toots.  The  bull  near 
me  no  sooner  heard  this  than  he  dashed  at 
the  nearest  cow,  prodding  her  severely  with 
his  horns,  then  at  the  others,  driving  all  as 
fast  as  he  could  away  from  the  direction  of 
the  other  bull.  Evidently  he  was  afraid  to 
risk  a  fight  with  the  owner  oj  that  voice. ^^ 

Some  years  ago  in  a  Western  park  I  heard 
a  bull  Elk  bugle.  I  extemporized  a  trumpet 
and  answered  him  according  to  his  mood. 
He  inquired  in  a  very  large  voice,  "Does 
anyone  want  to  fight?"  and  I  replied  in  his 
own  language,  "Yes,  I  do;  come  on." 

He  lost  no  time  in  coming.     At  about 
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forty  yards  lie  a])]:)earccl  and  stalked  up  to 
me  in  characteristic  fashion,  squealing,  grit- 
ting his  teeth,  twisting  his  nose  at  me,  show- . 
ing  his  rudimentary  tusks  in  a  rudimentary 
snarl.  His  eye  had  an  unpleasant  green 
glare,  and  his  ears  were  laid  back.  His 
whole  appearance  was  that  of  a  fierce  animal 
in  a  very  bad  temper.  As  he  stalked  to- 
ward me,  boiling  over  thus  with  scorn,  I 
used  the  camera,  getting  the  accompanying 
photograph.  A  moment  later  his  nose 
swung  down  to  the  ground  and  he  came  at 
me  with  a  crash.  Of  course  I  was  in  a  high, 
safe  place  and  nothing  happened. 

It  is  rare  to  find  a  wild  Elk  that  will  attack 
a  man.  But  it  has  happened  more  than  once. 
Mr.  Charles  H.  Stonebridge,  of  New  York, 
vouches  for  the  following  curious  case: 

"About  two  years  ago  Mr.  McLaughlin, 
one  of  the  ranchers  on  the  Valley  of  the 
Stinking  River,  Wyoming,  had  been  up  in 
the  mountains  hunting  and  was  returning 
with  his  trophies  on  a  pack-horse.  The 
trail  from  the  Continental  Divide  runs  along 
the  bank  of  the  river  and  is  very  dangerous 
in  a  great  many  places.  After  coming  down 
about  forty  miles  Mr.  McLaughlin  came  to 
a  particularly  bad  part  of  the  trail — in  fact, 
it  was  nothing  more  than  a  shelf  about  two 
feet  wide  on  the  side  of  a  cliff  and  extended 
in  that  manner  for  about  three  hundred 
feet.  On  one  side  it  was  a  sheer  wall  of  rock 
straight  up  in  the  air,  and  on  the  other  side  a 
straight  wall  down  to  the  canyon  below,  and 
a  single  misstep  meant  instant  death.  Mc- 
Laughlin had  been  over  this  trail  many 
times  with  the  horses  he  was  then  using, 
and,  without  any  hesitation,  started  driving 
his  pack-horse  before  him.  When  about 
half-way  across  he  was  suddenly  confronted 
by  a  large  bull  Elk,  who  was  coming  from 
the  other  direction,  and  he  seemed  to  con- 
sider that  he  had  a  prior  right  to  that  part 
of  the  country,  as  without  a  particle  of  hesi- 
tation he  lowered  his  head,  dashed  at  the 
pack-horse,  and  butted  him  over  the  cliff 
into  the  canyon  below,  where  he  was  killed 
instantly.  The  Elk,  having  gotten  rid  of  the 
pack-horse,  was  about  to  make  a  dash  at 
McLaughlin,  who  was  in  a  very  dangerous 


The  antlers  of  one  Wapiti. 

From  photograph  supplied  by  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Bedford. 

Beginning-  at  the  bottom  this  shows  the  successive  sets  of  one  Wapiti  Stag  up  to  his 
tenth  year.  The  first  pair,  the  dags  or  spikes,  are  grown  in  his  second  year — only 
one  of  these  was  found.  The  antlers  increased  up  to  the  sixth  or  seventh  pair(when 
the  Stag  was  in  his  seventh  or  eightli  year).  After  that  they  liegan  to  go  back,  and 
the  Stag  was  killed.     This  iiulividual  was  kept  in  t)ic  park  at  Woburn  Abbey. 
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position,  as  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  get 
off  his  horse  on  either  side  or  to  turn  around , 
and  the  least  misstep  of  his  horse  would 
have  thrown  both  over  the  cliff.  The  horse, 
however,  remained  perfectly  quiet,  and  Mc- 
Laughlin, drawing  his  revolver,  killed  the 
Elk  with  one  shot  just  as  he  charged,  and  he 
immediately  rolled  off  the  trail  into  the 
canyon,  landing  almost  on  top  of  the  horse. 
McLaughHn  crossed  to  the  other  side, 
worked  his  way  down  the  mountain,  and  so 
reached  the  bottom  of  the  canyon,  where  he 
found  his  pack-horse  smashed  almost  to  a 


jelly.  He  secured  his 
blankets  and  whatever 
other  part  of  the 
outfit  that  was  not 
smashed,  and  loading 
them  on  his  saddle- 
horse,  made  the  rest  of 
his  trip  to  his  ranch  on 
foot." 

In  the  early  winter 
Mr.  John  Fossom,  of 
Gardner,  Mont.,  went 
out  on  a  camera  hunt 
after  big  game.  He 
followed  a  bull  Elk 
through  the  snow,  but 
when  he  tried  to  come 
up  close  the  Elk  turned 
on  him  and  charged. 
With  marvellous  nerve 
the  artist  stood  quietly 
till  the  bull  was  within 
ten  feet,  then  snapped 
his  camera,  and  ran  for 
his  life,  with  the  Elk 
behind  him.  It  would 
have  been  a  short  race 
had  not  Mr.  Fossom 
reached  a  snow-drift 
that  would  carry  him, 
but  not  the  Elk. 

The  outraged  mon- 
arch squealed  and 
snorted  round  the  ko- 
dak fiend  for  a  time, 
endeavoring  to  enforce 
the  extreme  penalty  of 
lese-majeste;  but  at 
length  gave  it  up  and 
went  off,  shaking  his 
horns.  Mr.  Fossom 
came  back  for  his  cam- 
era, and  what  he  got 
on  that  plate  is  shown  on  page  2  7. 

The  twisting  of  his  nose  is  still  to  be  seen, 
the  glare  of  his  eye  is  there,  the  rate  at 
which  he  is  coming  is  written  in  the  stamp- 
ing foot  and  the  sweep  of  the  wind  in  his 
beard.  The  artist  was  in  peril  of  his  Hf  e  and 
knew  it,  but  the  sharpness  of  the  landscape 
tells  of  the  steadiness  of  the  hand  that  held 
the  camera,  and  not  the  least  wonderful  part 
of  the  picture  is  the  fact  that  it  is  actually 
over-exposed. 

We  all  love  to  see  a  fight,  when  not  per- 
sonally in  danger.    I  have  tried  many  times 
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to  see  a  real  Wapiti 
duel.     I  have  heard 
them   in   the   woods 
more   than  once,   but 
never  actually  saw  one. 
I  once  was  witness  of 
a  curious  incident  in  a 
trifling  Wapiti  skirmish 
near   Richmond,  Va., 
in  the  October  of  1900. 
A  fine  big  bull  Elk  was 
bugling  in  the  woods 
of  the  deer  park,  and  a 
smaller   bull,   a   four- 
pointer,  repHed  with  a 
whistle,  then  came  on  in 
slow  and  stately  march . 
They   locked   horns 
rather  deliberately,  but 
the  second  bull  was  too 
Hght.   Again  and  again 
he   was   forced   back- 
ward and  broke  away 
to  save  himself.     After 
resting  each  time  some 
fifty  yards  off,  he  would 
shake  his  head,  squeal, 
and  try  again,  with  no 
better    success.     At 
length  the  big  bull  put  a 
little  more  life  into  his 
attack  and  drove  the 
young   one   afar.     As 
he  returned  a  cow  Elk 
came  out  of  the  woods, 
and  at  the  same  time 
from  under  a  few  sprigs 
of  brush  on  the  much- 
trampled   battle- 
ground   there    rose    a 
spotted  fawn.    He  had 
been   crouching   there 
during  the  Hvely  fight 
which  was  all  around 
him.  Whether  the  bulls 
were  careful  not  to 
crush  him  or  whether 
he  escaped  injury  by 
accident,  I  donot  know; 
I  suspect  the  latter. 

Mr.  Baillie  -  Groh- 
man,  the  well-known 
sportsman,  has  given 
us  a  description  of  a 
fight  that  is  well  worth 
reproducing.     The 


Carter  Collection,  Colorado. 
Egeria  Tark,  1877. 


George  A.  Clark,  Colorado. 
1895. 


Colorado,  1900.      W.  McFadden. 


The  W.  W.   Hart  twenty-eight-point  head. 
The  record  Elk  for  points. 


Carter  Collection,  Colorado. 
1894. — Egeria  Park. 


Three-horned  Manitoba  head. 
F.  W.  Stobart.     January,  1887. 


author  was  camped  in  the  mountains  of 
western  Wyoming,  and  one  moonlight 
night  in  ''bugHng  time"  went  forth  afoot, 
when  the  woods  were  astir  with  Wapiti. 
After  seeing  a  large  bull  scatter  a  band  of 
small  ones,  he  saw  a  second  prime  fellow 
come  bughng  into  the  hsts,  and  once  they 
had  clashed  together  Mr.  Baillie-Grohman 
came  up  within  thirty  yards,  knowing  from 
32 


former  experience  that  "  probably  I  might 
have  walked  close  up  to  the  stags  with- 
out interrupting  the  tussle;  but  I  was 
afraid  that  one  or  the  other,  or  both, 
might  turn  against  me,  as  I  knew  our  Eu- 
ropean Red-deer  do  during  the  rutting  sea- 
son, and  an  Express  is  but  a  poor  weapon 
at  night  time.  So  I  kept  at  a  respectful  dis- 
tance, some  twenty  or  thirty  yards  from 
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cover,  and  from  there  I  watched  the  fight 
for  quite  half  an  hour.  For  several  minutes 
at  a  time  the  antlers  appeared  inextricably 
locked  together,  and  as  one  of  the  stags 
seemed  the  stronger,  though  not  the  more 
agile  of  the  two,  superior  weight  would  in 
those  moments  enable  the  heavier  animal 
to  fling  his  adversary  from  side  to  side, 
without,  however,  being  able  to  free  his  own 
horns  wherewith  to  do  grievous  injury  to  his 
foe.  Before  long  one  was  on  his  knees, 
pressed  down  apparently  by  main  force; 
then  the  other,  staggering  back,  would  for  a 
brief  moment  halt  before  rushing  with 
deadly  intent  at  his  adversary;  but  by  the 
time  he  had  regained  his  breath  and  was 
ready  for  the  onslaught  the  foe  was  on  his 
legs  again,  and  antler  crashed  against  antler 
with  a  force  that  seemed  irresistible.  The 
heavier  of  the  two  stags  appeared  to  be 
well  aware  of  the  one  advantage  his  supe- 
riority in  weight  gave  him,  for  the  tactics 
just  described  were  repeatedly  tried  by  him, 
only  to  be  foiled  by  his  agile  adversary,  who 
invariably  managed  to  regain  his  feet  and 
receive  the  charge  with  lowered  head  and 
antlers  en  garde.  The  combatants  had 
moved  about  the  meadow,  much  as  expert 
boxers  would,  though  after  a  quarter  of  an 
hour's  fighting  weight  had  told  its  tale,  and 
the  smaller  stag  had  to  retreat  more  fre- 
quently than  ever,  and  the  adversaries  were 
fast  approaching  the  edge  of  the  forest  at 
the  latter's  back.  Here  a  last  stand  was 
made  by  the  defeated  one,  and  a  ten  min- 
utes' tussle  ended  by  bringing  both  on  to 
their  knees ;  and  here,  too,  the  repulsed  one 
received  his  death  wound,  though  I  failed 
to  see  exactly  how  it  was  inflicted,  the 
movements  being  so  rapid  and  the  light  too 
indistinct.  It  appeared  to  me,  however, 
that  the  weaker  stag,  on  regaining  his  feet 
first,  made  a  dash  at  his  foe,  but  from  some 
cause  or  other  his  lunge  missed  its  aim,  and, 
while  the  impetus  carried  him  past  his  still 
kneehng  adversary,  his  whole  flank  was  ex- 
posed to  the  latter's  horns.  The  next  second 
he  was  down  too,  but  this  time  with  a  heavy 
thud  stretched  out  at  full  length,  just  out  of 
reach  of  the  kneehng  victor,  who,  too  ex- 
hausted to  rise,  kept  butting  at  the  body 


which  he  could  not  reach.  A  minute  later 
they  were  both  up  again,  but  the  battle  was 
decided,  and  the  wounded  hart  fled  into  the 
forest,  where  I  found  him  next  morning 
dead,  with  a  ghastly  slash  two  feet  in  length 
that  had  ripped  open  his  side  and  pene- 
trated his  vitals." 

There  is  another  finish  to  that  combat;  a 
finish  that  is  even  more  final.  The  knights 
have  clashed  together,  the  strong  antlers 
have  yielded  a  little  under  shock  of  onset, 
but  sprung  together  locked,  have  locked  so 
firmly  that  there  is  no  fencing,  nothing  but 
pushing  and  wrestling.  It  is  as  if  each  held 
the  sword  wrist  of  his  foe  inarivettedclutch 
and  when  at  length  one  of  the  wrestlers 
would  spring  back  for  defence  or  for  a  better 
thrust,  he  finds  himself  absolutely  bound 
to  his  foe  with  antlers  intertwined.  Try 
as  he  may,  he  cannot  wrench  them  free. 
Stronger  or  weaker,  he  is  face  to  face  with 
slowest  death.  Many  a  time  have  the  two 
carcasses  been  seen  thus  antler  bound. 
Several  times  have  White-tail  Deer  been 
found  where  one  was  still  alive,  the  other 
dead  a  day  or  two,  the  stronger  able  to  drag 
his  fallen  foe  enough  so  he  could  gather  a 
httle  food,  that  could  but  prolong  his  misery. 
INIore  than  once  the  first  to  die  has  been 
partly  eaten  by  wolves  which  the  other  fee- 
bly struggled  to  avoid.  A  score  of  times  I 
have  seen  the  remains  of  this  among  the 
smaller  deer,  but  only  once  have  I  found 
it  among  the  Wapiti. 

It  is  years  ago  now,  away  upon  the  head 
waters  of  the  Grevbull,  where  choicest  Elk- 
lands  sloped  to  buffalo  plains,  in  a  little 
valley  where  it  all  befell  I  saw  the  records 
and  the  proofs.  Here  was  the  harrowed 
earth  where  the  fight  took  place,  and  here 
on  the  battle-ground  the  lankened  forms 
of  the  knights,  big  and  of  even  might. 
The  wolves  had  picked  their  frames,  but 
the  peehng  skulls  were  there  with  the  two 
great  pairs  of  branching  gear  inextricably 
locked  and  gripped  and  interlocked.  In 
fancy's  eye  I  saw  the  tragic  end,  and  in 
the  Hving  eye  I  saw  not  far  away  a  skurry- 
ing  herd  of  hinds  with  the  lesser  bull  that 
inherited  what  his  betters  had  battled  for 
in  vain. 
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PART    II 


^^^^^^HEY  drew  near  and  sat  upon 
the  substitutes  for  seats  in  a 
circle — and  the  fire  threw  up 
flame  and  made  a  glow  in 
the  fog  hanging  in  the  black 
hole  of  a  room. 


It  was  Glad  who  set  the  battered  kettle 
on  and  when  it  boiled  made  tea.  The 
other  tw^o  watched  her,  being  under  her 
spell.  She  handed  out  sHces  of  bread  and 
sausage  and  pudding  on  bits  of  paper. 
Polly  fed  with  tremulous  haste ;  Glad  her- 
self with  rejoicing  and  exulting  in  flavors. 
Antony  Dart  ate  bread  and  meat  as  he  had 
eaten  the  bread  and  dripping  at  the  stall — 
accepting  his  normal  hunger  as  part  of  the 
dream. 

Suddenly  Glad  paused  in  the  midst  of  a 
huge  bite. 

"Mister,"  she  said,  ''p'raps  that  cove's 
waitin'  for  you.  Let's  'ave  'im  in.  I'll  go 
and  fetch  'im." 

She  was  getting  up,  but  Dart  was  on  his 
feet  first. 

"I  must  go,"  he  said.  "He  is  expecting 
me  and " 

"Aw,"  said  Glad,  "lemme  go  along  o' 
ver,  mister — jest  to  show  there's  no  ill 
feelin'." 

"Very  well,"  he  answered. 

It  was  she  who  led,  and  he  who  followed. 
At  the  door  she  stopped  and  looked  round 
with  a  grin. 

"Keep  up  the  fire,  Polly,"  she  threw 
back.  "Ain't  it  warm  and  cheerful?  It'll 
do  the  cove  good  to  see  it." 

She  led  the  way  down  the  black,  unsafe 
stairway.     She  always  led. 

Outside  the  fog  had  thickened  again,  but 
she  went  through  it  as  if  she  could  see  her 
way. 

At  the  entrance  to  the  court  the  thief 
was  standing,  leaning  against  the  wall  with 
fevered,  unhopeful  waiting  in  his  eyes.  He 
moved  miserably  when  he  saw  the  girl,  and 
she  called  out  to  reassure  him. 
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"I  ain't  up  to  no  'arm,"  she  said;  "I 
on'y  come  with  the  gent." 

Antony  Dart  spoke  to  him. 

"Did  you  get  food?" 

The  man  shook  his  head. 

"I  turned  faint  after  you  left  me,  and 
when  I  came  to  I  was  afraid  I  might  miss 
you,"  he  answered.  "I  daren't  lose  my 
chance.  I  bought  some  bread  and  stuffed 
it  in  my  pocket.  I've  been  eating  it  while 
I've  stood  here." 

' '  Come  back  with  us , "  said  Dart .  "  We 
are  in  a  place  where  we  have  some  food." 

He  spoke  mechanically,  and  was  aware 
that  he  did  so.  He  was  a  pawn  pushed 
about  upon  the  board  of  this  day's  life. 

"Come  on,"  said  the  girl.  "Yer  can 
get  enough  to  last  for  three  days." 

She  guided  them  back  through  the  fog 
until  they  entered  the  murky  doorway 
again.  Then  she  almost  ran  up  the  stair- 
case to  the  room  they  had  left. 

WTien  the  door  opened  the  thief  fell  back 
a  pace  as  before  an  unexpected  thing.  It 
was  the  flare  of  firelight  which  struck  upon 
his  eyes.     He  passed  his  hand  over  them. 

"A  fire!"  he  said.  "I  haven't  .-een  one 
for  a  week.  Coming  out  of  the  blackness 
it  gives  a  man  a  start." 

Improvident  joy  gleamed  in  Glad's  eyes. 

"We'll  be  warm  onct,"  she  chuckled, 
"if  we  ain't  never  warm  again." 

She  drewher  circle  about  the  hearth  again. 
The  thief  took  the  place  next  to  her  and  she 
handed  out  food  to  him — a  big  slice  of  meat, 
bread,  a  thick  slice  of  pudding. 

"Fill  yerself  up,"  she  said.  "Then  ye'll 
feel  like  yer  can  talk." 

The  man  tried  to  eat  his  food  with 
decorum,  some  recollection  of  the  habits 
of  better  days  restraining  him,  but  starved 
nature  was  too  much  for  him.  His  hands 
shook,  his  eyes  filled,  his  teeth  tore.  The 
rest  of  the  circle  tried  not  to  look  at  him. 
Glad  and  Polly  occupied  themselves  with 
their  own  food. 
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Antony  Dart  gazed  at  the  fire.  Here  he 
sat  warming  himself  in  a  loft  with  a  beggar, 
a  thief,  and  a  helpless  thing  of  the  street. 
He  had  come  out  to  buy  a  pistol — its  weight 
still  hung  in  his  overcoat  pocket — and  he 
had  reached  this  place  of  w^hose  existence 
he  had  an  hour  ago  not  dreamed.  Each 
step  which  had  led  him  had  seemed  a  sim- 
ple, inevitable  thing,  for  which  he  had  ap- 
parently been  responsible,  but  which  he 
knew — ^yes,  somehow  he  knew — he  had  of 
his  own  volition  neither  planned  nor  meant. 
Yet  here  he  sat — a  part  of  the  lives  of  the 
beggar,  the  thief,  and  the  poor  thing  of  the 
street.     What  did  it  mean  ? 

''Tell  me,"  he  said  to  the  thief,  ''how 
you  came  here." 

By  this  time  the  young  fellow  had  fed 
himself  and  looked  less  like  a  wolf.  It 
was  to  be  seen  now  that  he  had  blue-gray 
eyes  which  were  dreamy  and  young. 

"I  have  always  been  inventing  things," 
he  said  a  little  huskily.  "I  did  it  when  I 
was  a  child.  I  always  seemed  to  see  there 
might  be  a  way  of  doing  a  thing  better — 
getting  more  power.  When  other  boys 
were  playing  games  I  was  sitting  in  cor- 
ners trying  to  build  models  out  of  wire  and 
string,  and  old  boxes  and  tin  cans.  I  often 
thought  I  saw  the  way  to  things,  but  I  was 
always  too  poor  to  get  what  was  needed  to 
work  them  out.  Twice  I  heard  of  men 
making  great  names  and  fortunes  because 
they  had  been  able  to  finish  what  I  could 
have  finished  if  I  had  had  a  few  pounds.  It 
used  to  drive  me  mad  and  break  my  heart." 
His  hands  clenched  themselves  and  his 
huskiness  grew  thicker.  "There  was  a 
man,"  catching  his  breath,  "who  leaped  to 
the  top  of  the  ladder  and  set  the  whole 
world  talking  and  writing — and  I  had  done 
the  thing  first — I  swear  I  had!  It  was  all 
clear  in  my  brain,  and  I  was  half  mad  with 
joy  over  it,  but  I  could  not  afford  to  work  it 
out.  He  could,  so  to  the  end  of  time  it  will 
be  /m."     He  struck  his  fist  upon  his  knee. 

"Aw!"  The  deep  little  drawl  was  a 
groan  from  Glad. 

"I  got  a  place  in  an  office  at  last.  I 
worked  hard,  and  they  began  to  trust  me. 
£ — ^had  a  new  idea.  It  was  a  big  one.  I 
needed  money  to  work  it  out.  I — I  re- 
membered what  had  happened  before.  I 
felt  Hke  a  poor  fellow  running  a  race  for  his 
life.  I  knew  I  could  pay  back  ten  times — a 
hundred  times — what  I  took." 


"  You  took  money  ?  "  said  Dart. 

The  thief's  head  dropped. 

"No.  I  was  caught  when  I  was  taking 
it.  I  wasn't  sharp  enough.  Someone  came 
in  and  saw  me,  and  there  was  a  crazy  row. 
I  w^as  sent  to  prison.  There  was  no  more 
trying  after  that .  It 's  nearly  two  years  since , 
and  I've  been  hanging  about  the  streets  and 
falling  lower  and  lower.  I've  run  miles  pant- 
ing after  cabs  with  luggage  in  them  and  not 
had  strength  to  carry  in  the  boxes  when  they 
stopped.  I've  starved  and  slept  out  of  doors. 
But  the  thing  I  wanted  to  work  out  is  in  my 
mind  all  the  time — like  some  machine  tear- 
ing round.  It  wants  to  be  finished.  It  never 
will  be.     That's  all." 

Glad  was  leaning  forward  staring  at  him, 
her  roughened  hands  with  the  smeared 
cracks  on  them  clasped  round  her  knees. 

"Things  ^as  to  be  finished,"  she  said. 
"They  finish  theirselves." 

' '  How  do  you  know  ? ' '  Dart  turned  on 
her. 

"Dunno  ^ow  I  know — but  I  do.  When 
things  begin  they  finish.  It's  Hke  a  wheel 
rollin'  down  an  'ill."  Her  sharp  eyes  fixed 
themselves  on  Dart's.  "All  of  us'll  finish 
somethin' — 'cos  we've  begun.  You  will — 
Polly  will — 'e  will — I  will."  She  stopped 
with  a  sudden  sheepish  chuckle  and  dropped 
her  forehead  on  her  knees,  giggling.  "Dun- 
no  wot  I'm  talking  about,"  she  said,  "but 
it's  true." 

Dart  began  to  undertsand  that  it  was. 
And  he  also  saw  that  this  ragged  thing  who 
knew  nothing  whatever,  looked  out  on  the 
world  with  the  eyes  of  a  seer,  though  she 
was  ignorant  of  the  meaning  of  her  own 
knowledge.  It  was  a  weird  thing.  He 
turned  to  the  girl  Polly. 

"Tell  me  how  you  came  here,"  he  said. 

He  spoke  in  a  low  voice  and  gently.  He 
did  not  want  to  frighten  her,  but  he  wanted 
to  know  how  she  had  begun.  When  she 
lifted  her  childish  eyes  to  his,  her  chin  be- 
gan to  shake.  For  some  reason  she  did 
not  question  his  right  to  ask  what  he  would. 
She  answered  him  meekly,  as  her  fingers 
fumbled  with  the  stuff  of  her  dress. 

"  I  lived  in  the  country  with  my  mother," 
she  said.  "We  was  very  happy  together. 
In  the  spring  there  was  primroses  and — 
and  lambs.  I — can't  abide  to  look  at  the 
sheep  in  the  park  these  days.  They  re- 
mind me  so.  There  was  a  girl  in  the  vil- 
lage got  a  place  in  town  and  came  back 
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and  told  us  all  about  it.    It  made  me  silly.    I 

wanted  to  come  here,  too.    I — I  came " 

She  put  her  arm  o\Tr  her  face  and  began 
to  sob. 

"She  can't  tell  you,"  said  Glad.  "There 
was  a  swell  in  the  'ouse  made  love  to  her. 
She  used  to  carry  up  coals  to  'is  parlor  an  'e 
talked  to  'er.     'E  'ad  a  wye  with  'im " 

Polly  broke  into  a  smothered  wail. 

''Oh,  I  did  love  him  so — I  did!"  she 
cried.  ''I'd  have  let  him  walk  over  me. 
I'd  have  let  him  kill  me." 

"  'E  nearly  did  it,"  said  Glad.  "  'E 
went  away  sudden  an'  she's  never  'eard 
word  of  'im  since." 

From  under  Polly's  face-hiding  arm 
came  broken  words. 

"I  couldn't  tell  my  mother,  I  did  not 
know  how.  I  was  too  frightened  and 
ashamed.  Now  it's  too  late.  I  shall  never 
see  my  mother  again,  and  it  seems  as  if  all 
the  lambs  and  primroses  in  the  world  was 
dead.  Oh,  they're  dead — they're  dead— 
and  I  wish  I  was,  tool" 

Glad's  eyes  winked  rapidly  and  she  gave 
a  hoarse  little  cough  to  clear  her  throat. 
Her  arms  still  clasping  her  knees,  she 
hitched  herself  closer  to  the  girl  and  gave 
her  a  nudge  with  her  elbow. 

"Buck  up,  Polly,"  she  said,  "we  ain't 
none  of  us  finished  yet.  Look  at  us  now — 
sittin'  by  our  own  fire  with  bread  and  pud- 
din'  inside  us — an'  think  wot  we  was  this 
mornin'.  Who  knows  wot  we'll  'ave  this 
time  to-morrer." 

Then  she  stopped  and  looked  with  a 
wide  grin  at  Anthony  Dart. 

"  'Ow  did  I  come  'ere?"  she  said. 

"Yes,"  he  answered,  "how  did  you 
come  here?" 

"I  dunno,"  she  said ;  "I  was  'ere  first  thing 
I  remember.  I  Hved  with  an  old  woman  in 
another  'ouse  in  the  court.  One  mornin' 
when  I  woke  up  she  was  dead.  Sometimes 
I've  begged  an'  sold  matches.  Sometimes 
I've  took  care  of  women's  children  or  'elped 
'em  when  they  'ad  to  lie  up.  I've  seen  a  lot — 
but  I  like  to  see  a  lot.  'Ope  I'll  see  a  lot 
more  afore  I'm  done.  I'm  used  to  bein' 
'ungry  an'  cold,  an'  all  that,  but — but  I  allers 
like  to  see  what's  comin' to-morrer.  There's 
allers  somethin'  else  to-morrer.  That's  all 
about  mg,"  and  she  chuckled  again. 

Dart  picked  up  some  fresh  sticks  and 
threw  them  on  the  fire.  There  was  some 
fme  crackling  and  a  new  flame  leaped  up. 


"If  you  could  do  what  you  hked,"  he 
said,  "what  would  you  like  to  do?" 

Her  chuckle  became  an  outright  laugh. 

"If  I  'ad  ten  })()unds?"  she  asked,  evi- 
dently prepared  to  adjust  herself  in  imag- 
ination to  any  form  of  unlooked-for  good 
luck. 

"If  you  had  more?" 

His  tone  made  the  thief  lift  his  head  to 
look  at  him. 

"If  I  'ad  a  wand  like  the  one  Jem  told 
me  was  in  the  pantermine  ?  " 

"Yes,"  he  answered.    ■ 

She  sat  and  stared  at  the  fire  a  few  mo- 
ments, and  then  began  to  speak  in  a  low- 
luxuriating  voice. 

"I'd  get  a  better  room,"  she  said,  revel- 
ling. "There's  one  in  the  next  'ouse.  I'd 
'ave  a  few  sticks  o'  furnisher  in  it — a  bed 
an'  a  chair  or  two.  I'd  get  some  warm" 
petticuts  an'  a  shawl,  an'  a  'at — with  a  os- 
trich feather  in  it.  Polly  an'  me'd  live  to- 
gether. We'd  'ave  fire  an'  grub  every  day. 
I'd  get  drunken  Bet's  biby  put  in  an  'ome. 
I'd  'elp  the  women  when  they  'ad  to  lie  up. 
I'd — I'd  'elp  Hm  a  bit,"  with  a  jerk  of  her 
elbow  toward  the  thief.  "If  'e  was  kept 
fed  p'r'aps  'e  could  work  out  that  thing  in 
'is  'ead.  I'd  go  round  the  court  an'  'elp 
them  with  'usbands  that  knocks  'em  about. 
I'd — I'd  put  a  stop  to  the  knockin' 
about,"  a  queer  fixed  look  showing  itself  in 
her  eyes.  "If  I  'ad  money  I  could  do  it. 
'Ow  much,"  with  sudden  prudence,  "could 
a  body  'ave — with  one  o'  them  wands?" 

"More  than  enough  to  do  all  you  have 
spoken  of,"  answered  Dart. 

"It's  a  shime  a  body  couldn't  'ave  it. 
Apple  Blossom  Court  'd  be  a  different 
thing.  It'd  be  the  sime  as  Miss  Montau- 
byn  says  it's  goin'  to  be."  She  laughed 
again,  this  time  as  if  remembering  some- 
thing fantastic,  but  not  despicable. 

"Who  is  Miss  Montaubyn?" 

"She's  a'  old  woman  as  lives  next  floor 
below.  When  she  was  young  she  was 
prettv  an'  used  to  dance  in  the  'alls. 
Drunken  Bet  says  she  was  one  o'  the  wust. 
When  she  got  old  it  made  'er  mad  an'  she 
got  wusser.  She  was  ready  to  tear  gals 
eyes  out,  an'  when  she'd  get  took  for 
makin'  a  row  she'd  fight  like  a  tiger  cat. 
About  a  year  ago  she  tumbled  downstairs 
when  she'd  'ad  too  much  an'  she  broke 
both  'er  legs.     You  remember,  Polly?" 

Polly  hid  her  face  in  her  hands. 
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"I'm  alive!      I'm  alive!  "  she  cried  out. — Page  39. 


"She  is  not  afraid.      To  her  simpleness  the  awful  Unknown  is  the  Known — and  with  her." — Page  46. 


'^Oh,  when  they  took  her  away  to  the 
hospital!"  she  shuddered.  ''  Oh,  when  they 
lifted  her  up  to  carry  her!  " 

"I  thought  Polly 'd  'ave  a  fit  when  she 
'eard  'er  screamin'  an'  swearin'.  My!  it 
was  langwich!  But' it  was  the  'orspitle 
did  it." 

''Did  what?" 

''  Dunno,"  with  an  uncertain,  even  slight- 
ly awed  laugh.  "Dunno  wot  it  did — 
neither  does  nobody  else,  but  somethin' 
'appened.  It  was  along  of  a  lidy  as  come 
in  one  day  an'  talked  to  'er  when  she  was 
lyin'  there.  My  eye,"  chuckling,  "it  was 
queer  talk!  But  I  liked  it.  P'raps  it  was 
lies,  but  it  was  cheerfle  lies  that  'elps  yer. 
What  I  ses  is — if  things  ain't  cheerfle, 
people's  got  to  be — to  fight  it  out.  The 
women  in  the  'ouse  larft  fit  to  kill  their- 
selves  when  she  fust  come  'ome  limpin'  an' 
talked  to  'em  about  what  the  lidy  told  'er. 
But  arter  a  bit  they  liked  to  'ear  'er — just 
along  o'  the  cheerfleness.  Said  it  was  like 
a  pantermine.  Drunken  Bet  says  if  she 
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could  get  'old  'f  it  an'  beheve  it  sime  as 
Jinny  Montaubyn  does  it'd  be  as  cheerin' 
as  drink  an'  last  longer." 

"Is  it  a  kind  of  religion?"  Dart  asked, 
having  a  vague  memory  of  rumors  of  fan- 
tastic new  theories  and  half-born  beliefs 
which  had  seemed  to  him  weird  visions 
floating  through  fagged  brains  wearied  by 
old  doubts  and  arguments  and  failures. 
The  world  was  tired — the  whole  earth  was 
sad — centuries  had  wrought  only  to  the  end 
of  this  twentieth  century's  despair.  Was 
the  struggle  waking  even  here — in  this  back 
water  of  the  huge  city's  human  tide?  he 
wondered  with  dull  interest. 

"Is  it  a  kind  of  rehgion?"  he  said. 

"It's  cheerfler."  Glad  thrust  out  her 
sharp  chin  uncertainly  again.  "There's 
no  'ell  fire  in  it.  An'  there  ain't  no  blime 
laid  on  Godamighty."  (The  word  as  she 
uttered  it  seemed  to  have  no  connection 
whatever  with  her  usual  colloquial  invo- 
cation of  the  Deity.)  "When  a  dray  run 
over  little  Billy  an'  crushed  'im  inter  a  rag, 
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■an'  'is  mother  was  screamin'  an'  draggin' 
'er  'air  down,  the  curick  'e  ses,  'It's 
Gawd's  will,  'e  ses' — an'  'e  ain't  no  bad 
sort  neither,  an'  'is  fice  was  white  an'  wet 
with  sweat — 'Gawd  done  it,'  'e  ses.  An' 
me,  I'd  nursed  the  child  an'  I  clawed  me 
'air  same  as  if  I  was  'is  mother  an'  I 
screamed  out,  'Then  damn  'im! '  An' 
the  curick  'e  dropped  sittin'  down  on  the 
curbstone  an'  'id  'is  fice  in  'is  'ands." 

Dart  hid  his  own  face  after  the  manner 
of  the  wretched  curate. 

"No  wonder,"  he  groaned.     His  blood 
turned  cold. 

"But,"  said  Glad,  "Miss  Montaubyn's 
lidy  she  says  Godamighty  never  done  it 
nor  never  intended  it,  an'  if  we  kep' 
sayin'an'believin'  'e's  close  to  us  an' 
not  millyuns  o'  miles  away,  we'd  be 
took  care  of  whilst  we  was  alive  an ' 
not  'ave  to  wait  till  we  was  dead." 

She  got  up  on  her  feet  and  threw 
up  her  arms  with  a  sudden  jerk  and 
involuntary  gesture. 

"I'm  alive!  I'm  alive!"  she  cried 
out, "  I've  got  ter  be  took  care  of  now! 
That's  why  I  like  wot  she  tells  about 
it.  So  does  the  women.  We  ain't  no 
more  reason  ter  be  sure  of  wot  the 
curick  says  than  ter  be  sure  o'  this. 
Dunno  as  I've  got  ter  choose  either 
way,  but  if  I  'ad,  I'd  choose  the 
cheerfiest." 

Dart  had  sat  staring  at  her — so 
had  Polly — so  had  the  thief.  Dart 
rubbed  his  forehead. 

"I  do  not  understand,"  he  said. 

"  'Tain't  understanding !  It's  be- 
lievin'.  Bless  yer,  s/^e  doesn't  under- 
stand. I  say,  let's  go  an'  talk  to  'er  a 
bit.  She  don't  mind  nothin',  an' 
she'll  let  us  in.  We  can  leave  Polly 
an'  'im  'ere.  They  can  make  some 
more  tea  an'  drink  it." 

It  ended  in  their  going  out  of  the 
room  together  again  and  stumbling 
once  more  down  the  stairway's 
crookedness.  At  the  bottom  of  the 
first  short  flight  they  stopped  in  the 
darkness  and  Glad  knocked  at  a  door 
with  a  summons  manifestly  expect- 
ant of  cheerful  welcome.  She  used 
the  formula  she  had  used  before. 

"'S  on'y  me.  Miss  Montaubyn," 
she  cried  out.     '"S  on'y  Glad.'' 

The  door  opened  in  wide  welcome. 


and  confronting  them  as  she  held  its  handle 
stood  a  small  old  woman  with  an  aston- 
ishing face.  It  was  astonishing  because 
while  it  was  withered  and  wrinkled  with 
marks  of  past  years  which  had  once 
stamped  their  reckless  unsavoriness  upon 
its  every  Hne,  some  strange  redeeming 
thing  had  happened  to  it  and  its  expression 
was  that  of  a  creature  to  whom  the  opening 
of  a  door  could  only  mean  the  entrance — 
the  tumbling  in  as  it  were — of  hopes  real- 
ized. Its  surface  was  swept  clean  of  even 
the  vaguest  anticipation  of  anything  not  to 
be  desired.  Smiling  as  it  did  through  the 
black  doorway  into  the  unrelieved  shadow 
of  the  passage,  it  struck  Antony  Dart  at 
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once  that  it  actually  implied  this— and  that 
in  this  place — and  indeed  in  any  place — 
nothing  could  have  been  more  astonishing. 
What  could,  indeed? 


seemed  actually  to  anticipate  the  evolving 
of  some  wonderful  and  desirable  thing 
from  himself.  As  if  even  his  gloom  car- 
ried with  it  treasure  as  yet  undisplayed. 


"Jinny  Montaubyn  !  "  someone  whispered. — Page  48. 


"Well,  well,"  she  said,  "come  in.  Glad, 
bless  yer." 

"I've  brought  a  gent  to  'ear  yer  talk  a 
bit,"  Glad  explained  informally. 

The  small  old  woman  raised  her  twin- 
kling old  face  to  look  at  him. 

"Ah!"  she  said,  as  if  summing  up  what 
was  before  her.  "'£  thinks  it's  worse  than  it 
is,  doesn't  'e,  now?     Come  in,  sir,  do." 

This  time  it  struck  Dart  that  her  look 


As  she  knew  nothing  of  the  ten  sovereigns, 
he  wondered  what,  in  God's  name,  she  saw. 
The  poverty  of  the  little  square  room  had 
an  odd  cheer  in  it.  Much  scrubbing  had 
removed  from  it  the  objections  manifest  in 
Glad's  room  above.  There  was  a  small 
red  fire  in  the  grate,  a  strip  of  old,  but  gay 
carpet  before  it,  two  chairs  and  a  table 
were  covered  with  a  harlequin  patchwork 
made  of  bright  odds  and  ends  of  all  sizes 
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and  shapes.  The  fog  in  all  its  murky  vol- 
ume could  not  quite  obscure  the  brightness 
of  the  often  rubbed  window  and  its  harle- 
quin curtain  drawn  across  upon  a  string. 

"Bless  yer,"  said  Miss  Montaubyn,  ''sit 
down." 

Dart  sat  and  thanked  her.  Glad  dropped 
upon  the  floor  and  girdled  her  knees  com- 
fortably while  Miss  Montaubyn  took  the 
second  chair,  which  was  close  to  the  table, 
and  snuffed  the  candle  which  stood  near  a 
basket  of  colored  scraps  such  as,  without 
doubt,  had  made  the  harlequin  curtain. 

"Yer  won't  mind  me  goin'  on  with  me 
bit  o'  work?"  she  chirped. 

"Tell  'im  wot  it  is,"  Glad  suggested. 

"  They  come  from  a  dressmaker  as  is  in  a 


small  way,"  designating  the  scraps  by  a 
gesture.  "I  clean  up  for  'er  an'  she  lets  me 
'ave  'em.  I  make  'em  up  into  anythink  I 
can — pin-cushions  an'  bags  an'  curtings  an' 
balls.  Nobody'd  think  wot  they  run  to 
sometimes.  Now  an'  then  I  sell  some  of 
'em.     Wot  I  can't  sell  I  give  away." 

"Drunken  Bet's  biby  plays  with  'er  ball 
all  day,"  said  Glad. 

"Ah,"  said  Miss  Montaubyn,  drawing 
out  a  long  needleful  of  thread,  "Bet,  she 
thinks  it  worse  than  it  is." 

"Could  it  be  worse?  "asked  Dart.  "Could 
anything  be  worse  than  everything  is?" 

"Lots,"  suggested  Glad;  "might  'ave 
broke  your  back,  might  'ave  a  fever,  might 
be  in  jail  for  knifin'  someone.     'E  wants  to 


This  man  had  faced  some  tragedy,  he  could  see. — Page  50. 
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'ear  you  talk,  Miss  Montaubyn ;  tell  'im  all 
about  yerself." 

' '  Me ! ' '  her  expectant  eyes  on  him .  "  'E 
wouldn't  want  to  'ear  it,  I  shouldn't  want 
to  'ear  it  myself.  Bein'  on  the  'alls  when  yer 
a  pretty  girl  ain't  a  helpful  life ;  an'  bein'  took 
up  an'  dropped  down  till  yer  dropped  in  the 
gutter  an 'don't  know  'owto  get  out — it's  wot 
yer  mustn't  let  yer  mind  go  back  to." 

''That's  wot  the  lidy  said,"  called  out 
Glad.  "  Tell  'im  about  the  lidy.  She  doesn't 
even  know  who  she  was."  The  remark  was 
tossed  to  Dart. 

"Never  even  'eard  'er  name,"  with  un- 
abated cheer  said  Miss  Montaubyn.  "She 
came  an'  she  went  an'  me  too  low  to  do 
anything  but  lie  an'  look  at  'er  and  listen. 
An'  'Which  of  us  two  is  mad? '  I  ses  to  my- 
self. But  I  lay  thinkin'  and  thinkin' — an' 
it  was  so  cheerfle  I  couldn't  get  it  out  of  me 
'ead — nor  never  'ave  since." 

"What  did  she  say?" 

"I  couldn't  remember  the  words — it  was 
the  way  they  took  away  things  a  body's  afraid 
of.  It  was  about  things  never  'avin'  really 
been  like  wot  we  thought  they  was.  Goda- 
mighty  now,  there  ain't  a  bit  of  'arm  in  'im." 

"What?"  he  said  with  a  start. 

"'E  never  done  the  accidents  and  the 
trouble.  It  was  us  as  went  out  of  the  light 
into  the  dark.     If  we'd  kep'  in  the  light  all 


the  time,  an'  thought  about  it,  an'  talked 
about  it,  we'd  never  'ad  nothin'  else.  T'ain't 
punishment  neither.  'Tain't  nothin'  but  the 
dark — an'  the  dark  ain't  nothin'  but  the  light 
bein'  away.  'Keep  in  the  light,'  she  ses, 
'never  think  of  nothin'  else,  an'  then  you'll 
begin  an'  see  things.  Everybody's  been 
afraid.  There  ain't  no  need.  You  beheve 
that:  " 

"Believe?"  said  Dart  heavily. 

She  nodded. 

"'Yes,'  ses  I  to  'er,  'that's  where  the 
trouble  comes  in — believin'.'  And  she  an- 
swers as  cool  as  could  be:  '  Yes,  it  is,'  she  ses, 
*  we've  all  been  thinkin'  we've  been  believin', 
an'  none  of  us  'as.  If  we  'ad  what'd  there 
be  to  be  afraid  of  ?  If  we  believed  a  king 
was  givin'  us  our  livin'  an'  takin'  care  of  us 
who'd  be  afraid  of  not  'avin'  enough  to 
eat?'" 

"  Who  ?"  groaned  Dart.  He  sat  hanging 
his  head  and  staring  at  the  floor.  This  was 
another  phase  of  the  dream. 

"'Where  is  'E?'  I  ses.  "Im  as  breaks 
old  women's  legs  an'  crushes  babies  under 
wheels — so  as  they'll  be  resigned  ? '  An '  all 
of  a  sudden  she  calls  out  quite  loud:  'No- 
where,'she  ses.  'An' never  was.  But 'Im 
as  stretched  forth  the  'eavens  an'  laid  the 
foundations  of  the  earth,  'Im  as  is  the  Life 
an'  Love  of  the  world,  'E's  'ere !    Stretch  out 
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"And  a  few  hours  ago  you  were  on  the  point  of- 
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yer  'and,'  she  ses,  'an'  call  out,  *' Speak, 
Lord,  thy  servant  'eareth, "  an'  ye'll  'ear  an' 
see.  An'  never  you  stop  sayin'  it — let  yer 
'eart  beat  it  an'  yer  breath  breathe  it — an' 
yer'll  find  yer  goin'  about  laughin'  soft  to 
yerself  an'  lovin'  everythin'  as  if  it  was  yer 
own  child  at  breast.  An'  no  'arm  can  come 
to  yer.     Try  it  when  yer  go  'ome.'  " 

''Did  you?"  asked  Dart. 

Glad  answered  for  her  with  a  tremulous 
— yes  it  was  a  tremulous — giggle,  a  weirdly 
moved  little  sound. 

"When  she  wakes  in  the  mornin'  she  ses 
to  'erself,  'Good  things  is  goin'  to  come 
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to-day — cheerfle  things.'  When  there's  a 
knock  at  the  door  she  ses,  'Somethin' 
friendly 's  comin'  in.'  An'  when  Drunken 
Bet's  makin'  a  row  an'  ragin'  an'  tearin'  an 
threatenin'  to  'ave  'er  eyes  out  of  'er  fice,' 
she  ses, '  Lor,  Bet,  yer  don't  mean  a  word  of 
it — yer  a  friend  to  every  woman  in  the 
'ouse.'  When  she  don't  know  which  way 
to  turn,  she  stands  still  an'  ses,  'Speak, 
Lord,  thy  servant  'eareth,'  an'  then  she  does 
wotever  next  comes  into  'er  mind — an'  she 
says  it's  alius  the  right  answer.  Some- 
times," sheepishly,  "I've  tried  it  myself — 
p'raps  it's  true.     I  did  it  this  mornin'  when 
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I  sat  down  an'  pulled  me  sack  over  me  'ead 
on  the  bridge.  PoUy'd  been  cryin'  so  loud 
all  night  I'd  got  a  bit  low  in  me  stummick 

an' "   She  stopped  suddenly  and  turned 

on  Dart  as  if  light  had  flashed  across  her 
mind.  ''  Dunno  nothin'  about  it,"  she  stam- 
mered, ''but  I  said  it — just  like  she  does — 
an'  you  come!" 

Plainly  she  had  uttered  whatever  words 
she  had  used  in  the  form  of  a  sort  of  incan- 
tation, and  here  was  the  result  in  the  living 
body  of  this  man  sitting  before  her.  She 
stared  hard  at  him,  repeating  her  words: 
"You  come.     Yes,  you  did." 

"It  was  the  answer,"  said  Miss  Montau- 
byn,  with  entire  simplicity  as  she  bit  ot¥  her 
thread,  "that's  wot  it  was." 

Antony  Dart  hfted  his  heavy  head. 

"You  beheve  it,"  he  said. 

"I'm  hvin'  on  believin'  it,"  she  said  con- 


fidinglv.    "I  ain't 


got 


nothin'  else.     An' 


answers  keeps  comin'  and  comin'." 

"What  answers?" 

"  Bits  o'  work — an'  things  as  'elps.  Glad 
there,  she's  one." 

"Aw,"  said  Glad,  "I  ain't  nothin'.  I 
likes  to  'ear  yer  tell  about  it.  She  ses,"  to 
Dart  again,  a  httle  slowly,  as  she  watched 
his  face  with  curiously  questioning  eyes — 
"she  ses  'E's  in  the  room — same  as  'E's 
everywhere — in  this  'ere  room.  Sometimes 
she  talks  out  loud  to  'Im." 

"What!"  cried  Dart,  startled  again. 

The  strange  Majestic  Awful  Idea — tlie 
Deity  of  the  Ages — to  be  spoken  of  as  a 
mere  unf eared  Reality!  And  even  as  the 
vaguely  formed  thought  sprang  in  his  brain 
he  started  once  more,  suddenly  confronted 
by  the  meaning  his  sense  of  shock  implied. 
What  had  all  the  sermons  of  all  the  centu- 
ries been  preaching  but  that  it  was  Reality? 
What  had  all  the  infidels  of  every  age  con- 
tended but  that  it  was  Unreal,  and  the  folly 
of  a  dream  ?  He  had  never  thought  of  him- 
self as  an  infidel;  perhaps  it  would  have 
shocked  him  to  be  called  one,  though  he 
was  not  quite  sure.  But  that  a  little  super- 
annuated dancer  at  music-halls,  battered 
and  worn  by  an  unlawful  life,  should  sit  and 
smile  in  absolute  faith  at  such  a — a  super- 
stition as  this,  stirred  something  like  awe 
in  him. 

For  she  was  smiling  in  entire  acquies- 
cence. 

"It's  what  the  curick  ses,"  she  enlarged 
radiantly.  "Though  'e  don't  believe  it. 
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pore  young  man;  'e  on'y  thinks  'e  does. 
'It's  for  'igh  an'  low,'  'e  ses,  'for  you  an'  me 
as  well  as  for  them  as  is  royal  fambleys. 
The  Almighty  'E's  everywhere/ '  '  Yes,'  ses 
I,  'I've  felt  'Im  'ere — as  near  as  y'are  yer- 
self,  sir,  I  'ave — an'  I've  spoke  to  'Im.* " 

"What  did  the  curate  say  ?  "  Dart  asked, 
amazed. 

"Seemed  like  it  frightened  'im  a  bit. 
'We  mustn't  be  too  bold.  Miss  Montaubyn, 
my  dear,'  'e  ses,  for  'e's  a  kind  young  man 
as  ever  lived,  an 'often  ses  'my  dear'  to  them 
'e's  comfortin'.  But  yer  see  the  lidy  'ad 
gave  me  a  Bible  o'  me  own  an'  I'd  set  'ere 
an'  read  it — an'  read  it  an'  learned  verses  to 
say  to  meself  when  I  was  in  bed — an'  I'd  got 
ter  feel  like  it  was  someone  talkin'  to  me  an* 
makin'  me  understand.  So  I  ses,  "Tain't 
boldness  we're  warned  against;  it's  not  lov- 
in'  an'  trustin'  enough,  an'  not  askin'  an* 
believin'  true.  Don't  yer  remember  wot  it 
ses:  "I,  even  I,  am  'e  that  comforteth  yer. 
Who  art  thou  that  thou  art  afraid  of  man 
that  shall  die  an'  the  son  of  man  that  shall 
be  made  as  grass,  an'  forgetteth  Jehovah 
thy  Creator,  that  stretched  forth  the  'eav- 
ens  an'  laid  the  foundations  of  the  earth?" 
an'  "I've  covered  thee  with  the  shadder  of 
me  'and,"  it  ses;  an',  "I  will  go  before  thee 
an'  make  the  rough  places  smooth;"  an* 
"  'Ithertoye  'ave  asked  nothin'  in  my  name; 
ask  therefore  that  ye  may  receive,  an*  yer 


An' 


'e  looked 


e  was  doin'  some 


joy  may  be  made  full. 

down  on  the  floor  as  if 

'ard  thinkin',  pore  young  man,  an*  'e  ses, 

quite  sudden  an'  shaky,  'Lord,  I  believe, 

'elp  thou  my  unbelief,'  an'  'e  ses  it  as  if  'e 

was  in  troul^le  an'  didn't  know  'e'd  spoke 

out  loud." 

"Where — how  did  you  come  upon  your 
verses?"  said  Dart.  "How  did  you  find 
them?" 

"Ah,"  triumphantly,  "they  was  all  an- 
swers— they  was  the  first  answers  I  ever  'ad. 
When  I  first  come  'ome  an'  it  seemed  as  if  I 
was  goin'  to  be  swep'  away  in  the  dirt  o'  the 
street — one  day  when  I  was  near  drove  wild 
with  cold  an'  'unger,  I  set  down  on  the  floor 
an'  I  dragged  the  Bible  to  me  an'  I  ses: 
'There  ain't  nothin'  on  earth  or  in  'ell  as'll 
'elp  me.  I'm  goin'  to  do  wot  the  lidy  said 
— mad  or  not.'  An'  I  'eld  the  book — an'  I 
'eld  my  breath,  too,  'cos  it  was  like  waitin* 
for  the  end  o'  the  world — an*  after  a  bit  I 
'ears  myself  call  out  in  a  'oiler  whisper, 
'Speak,  Lord,  thy  servant  'eareth.     Show 
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me  a  'ope,'  An'  I  was  tremblin'  all  over 
when  I  opened  the  book.  An'  there  it  was! 
'I  will  go  before  thee  an'  make  the  rough 
places  smooth,  I  will  break  in  pieces  the 
doors  of  brass  and  will  cut  in  sunder  the 
bars  of  iron.'  An'Iknoweditwasaanswer." 

"You — knew — it — was  an  answer?" 

''Wot  else  was  it?"  with  a  shining  face. 
''I'd  arst  for  it,  an'  there  it  was.  An'  in 
about  a  hour  Glad  come  runnin'  up  'ere, 
an'  she'd  'ad  a  bit  o'  luck " 

"  'Twasn't  nothin'  much,"  Glad  broke  in 
deprecatingly,  "on'y  I'd  got  somethin'  to 
eat  an'  a  bit  o'  fire." 

"An'  she  made  me  go  an'  'ave  a  'earty 
meal,  an'  set  an'  warm  meself.  An'  she 
was  that  cheerfie  an' full  o' pluck,  she  'elped 
me  to  forget  about  the  things  that  was  mak- 
in'  me  into  a  madwoman.  She  was  the  an- 
swer— same  as  the  book  'ad  promised. 
They  comes  in  different  wyes  the  answers 
does.  Bless  yer,  they  don't  come  in  claps  of 
thunder  an'  streaks  o'  lightenin' — they  just 
comes  easy  an'  natural — so's  sometimes  yer 
don't  think  for  a  minit  or  two  that  they're 
answers  at  all.  But  it  comes  to  yer  in  a  bit 
an'  yer  'eart  stands  still  for  joy.  An'  ever 
since  then  I  just  go  to  me  book  an'  arst. 
P'raps,"  her  smile  an  illuminating  thing, 
"me  bein'  the  low  an'  pore  in  spirit  at  the 
beginnin',  an'  settin'  'ere  all  alone  by  meself 
day  in  an'  day  out,  just  thinkin'  it  all  over — 
an'  arstin' — an'  waitin' — p'raps  light  was 
gave  me  'cos  I  was  in  such  a  little  place  an' 
in  the  dark.  But  I  ain't  pore  in  spirit  now. 
Lor',  no,  yer  can't  be  when  yer've  on'y  got 
to  believe.  'An'  'itherto  ye  'ave  arst  nothin' 
in  my  name;  arst  therefore  that  ye  may  re- 
ceive an'  yer  joy  be  made  full'  " 

"Am  I  sitting  here  listening  to  an  old  fe- 
male reprobate's  disquisition  on  religion  ?" 
passed  through  Antony  Dart's  mind.  "  Why 
am  I  listening  ?  I  am  doing  it  because  here 
is  a  creature  who  believes — knowing  no  doc- 
trine, knowing  no  church.  She  believes — 
she  thinks  she  knows  her  Deity  is  by  her 
side.  She  is  not  afraid.  To  her  simple- 
ness  the  awful  Unknown  is  the  Known — 
and  ivith  her." 

"Suppose  it  were  true,"  he  uttered  aloud, 
in  response  to  a  sense  of  inward  tremor, 
' '  suppose — it — were — true? ' '  And  he  was 
not  speaking  either  to  the  woman  or  the  girl, 
and  his  forehead  was  damp. 

"Gawd!"  said  Glad,  her  chin  almost  on 
her   knees,   her   eyes   staring   fearsomely. 


"S'pose  it  was — an'  us  sittin'  'ere  an'  not 
knowin'  it — an'  no  one  knowin'  it — nor 
gettin'  the  good  of  it.  Sime  as  if — "  pon- 
dering hard  in  search  of  simile,  "sime  as  if 
no  one  'ad  never  knowed  about  'lectricity, 
an'  there  wasn't  no  'lectric  lights  nor  no 
'lectric  nothin'.  Onct  nobody  knowed, 
an'  all  the  sime  it  was  there — jest  waitin'. 

Her  fantastic  laugh  ended  for  her  with  a 
little  choking,  vaguely  hysteric  sound. 

"Blim  me,"  she  said.  "Ain't  it  queer, us 
not  knowin' — if  it's  true.'' 

Antony  Dart  bent  forward  in  his  chair. 
He  looked  far  into  the  eyes  of  the  ex-dancer 
as  if  some  unseen  thing  within  them  might 
answer  him.  Miss  Montaubyn  herself  for 
the  moment  he  did  not  see. 

"What,  "he  stammered  hoarsely,  his  voice 
broken  with  awe,  "what  of  the  hideous 
wrongs — the  woes  and  horrors — and  hide- 
ous wrongs?" 

"There  wouldn't  be  none  if  we  was  right 
— if  we  never  thought  nothin'  but  '  Good's 
comin' — good's  'ere.'  If  we  everyone  of 
us  thought  it — every  minit  of  every  day." 

She  did  not  know  she  was  speaking  of  a 
millennium — the  end  of  the  w^orld.  She  sat 
by  her  one  candle,  threading  her  needle  and 
believing  she  was  speaking  of  To-day. 

He  laughed  a  hollow  laugh. 

"li  we  were  right ! "  he  said.  ' '  It  would 
take  long — long — long — to  make  us  all  so." 

"It  would  be  slow  p'raps.  Well,  so  it 
would — but  good  comes  quick  for  them  as 
begins  caUin'  it.  It's  been  quick  for  me," 
drawing  her  thread  through  her  needle's 
eye  triumphantly.  "Lor',  yes,  me  legs  is 
better — me  luck's  better — people's  better. 
Bless  yer,  yes!" 

"It's  true,"  said  Glad;  "she  gets  on  some- 
how. Things  comes.  She  never  wants  no 
drink.  Me  now,"  she  applied  to  Miss 
Montaubyn,  "if  I  took  it  up  same  as  you — 
wot  'd  come  to  a  gal  like  me  ?" 

"Wot  ud  yer  want  ter  come?"  Dart 
saw  that  in  her  mind  was  an  absolute  lack 
of  any  premonition  of  obstacle.  "Wot'd 
yer  arst  fer  in  yer  own  mind?" 

Glad  reflected  profoundly. 

"Polly,"  she  said,  "she  wants  to  go  'ome 
to  'er  mother  an'  to  the  country.  I  ain't 
got  no  mother  an'  wot  I  'ear  of  the  country 
seems  like  I'd  get  tired  of  it.  Nothin'  but 
quiet  an'  lambs  an'  birds  an'  things  growin'. 
Me,  I  likes  things  goin'  on.  I  likes  people 
an'  'and  organs  an'  buses.     I'd  stay  'ere — 
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same  as  I  told  y<7?/-,"  with  a  jerk  of  her  hand 
toward  Dart.  "An'  do  thmgs  in  the 
court — if  I  'ad  a  bit  o'  money.  I  don't 
want  to  live  no  gay  life  when  I'm  a  woman. 
It's  too  'ard.  Us  pore  uns  ends  too  bad. 
Wisht  I  knowed  I  could  get  on  some'ow." 

''Good'll  come,"  said  Miss  Montaubyn. 
"Just  you  say  the  same  as  me  every  morn- 
in' — '  Good's  fillin'  the  world,  an'  some  of 
it's  comin'  to  me.  It's  bein'  sent — an'  I'm 
goin '  to  meet  it .  It 's  comin ' — it 's  comin . " ' 
She  bent  forward  and  touched  the  girl's 
shoulder  with  her  astonishing  eyes  alight. 
"Bless  yer,  wot's  in  my  room's  in  yours; 
Lor',  yes." 

Glad's  eyes  stared  into  hers,  they  became 
mysteriously,  almost  awesomely,  aston- 
ishing also. 

"Is  it?"  she  breathed  in  a  hushed  voice. 

"Yes,  Lor',  yes !  When  yer  get  up  in  the 
mornin'  you  just  stand  still  an'  arst  it. 
'  Speak,  Lord,'  ses  you ; '  speak,  Lord ' " 

"Thy  servant  'eareth,"  ended  Glad's 
hushed  speech.  "Blimme,  but  I'm  goin' 
to  try  it  1" 

Perhaps  the  brain  of  her  saw  it  still  as  an 
incantation,  perhaps  the  soul  of  her,  called 
up  strangely  out  of  the  dark  and  still  new- 
born and  blind  and  vague,  saw  it  vaguely 
and  half  blindly  as  something  else. 

Dart  was  wondering  which  of  these  things 
were  true. 

"We've  never  been  expectin'  nothin' 
that's  good,"  said  Miss  Montaubyn. 
"We're  alius  expectin'  the  other.  Who 
isn't?  I  was  alius  expectin'  rheumatiz  an' 
'unger  an'  cold  an'  starvin'  old  age.  Wot 
was  you  lookin'  for?"  to  Dart. 

He  looked  down  on  the  floor  and  an- 
swered heavily. 

"Failing  brain — failing  life — despair — 
death!" 

"None  of  'em's  comin' — if  yer  don't  call 
'em.  Stand  still  an'  listen  for  the  other. 
It's  the  other  that's  true'' 

She  was  without  doubt  amazing.  She 
chirped  like  a  bird,  singing  on  a  bough,  re- 
joicing in  token  of  the  shining  of  the  sun. 

"It's  wot  yer  can  work  on — this,"  said 
Glad.  "The  curick — 'e's  a  good  sort  an'  no 
*arm  in  'im — 'e  ses:  'Trouble  an'  'unger  is 
ter  teach  yer  ter  submit.  Accidents  an' 
coughs  as  tears  yer  lungs  is  sent  you  to  pre- 
pare yer  for  'eaven.  If  yer  loves  'Im  as'sends 
'em,  yer'll  go  there. '  '  'Ave  yer  ever  bin  ? ' 
ses  I.   *  'Ave  yer  ever  saw  anyone  that's  bin  ? 


'Ave  yer  ever  saw  anyone  that's  saw  anyone 
that's  bin?'  'No,' 'e  ses.  'Don't,  me  girl, 
don't!'  'Garn,'  I  ses;  'tell  me  somethin' 
as '11  do  me  some  good  afore  I'm  dead! 
'Eaven's  too  far  off.' " 

"The  kingdom  of  'eaven  is  at  'and,"  said 
Miss  Montaubyn.  "Bless  yer,  yes,  just 
'ere." 

Antony  Dart  glanced  round  the  room. 
It  was  a  strange  place.  But  something 
was  here.  Magic,  was  it  ?  Frenzy — dreams 
— what  ? 

He  heard  from  below  a  sudden  murmur 
and  crying  out  in  the  street.  Miss  Mon- 
taubyn heard  it  and  stopped  in  her  sewing, 
holding  her  needle  and  thread  extended. 

Glad  heard  it  and  sprang  to  her  feet. 

"Somethin's  'appened,"  she  cried  out. 
"Someone's  'urt." 

She  was  out  of  the  room  in  a  breath's 
space.  She  stood  outside  hstening  a  few 
seconds  and  darted  back  to  the  open  door, 
speaking  through  it.  They  could  hear  be- 
low commotion,  exclamations,  the  wail  of  a 
child. 

"Somethin's  'appened  to  Bet!"  she  cried 
out  again.     "I  can  'ear  the  child." 

She  was  gone  and  flying  down  the  stair- 
case; Antony  Dart  and  Miss  Montaubyn 
rose  together.  The  tumult  was  increasing; 
people  were  running  about  in  the  court, 
and  it  was  plain  a  crowd  was  forming  by 
the  magic  which  calls  up  crowds  as  from 
nowhere  about  the  door.  The  child's 
screams  rose  shrill  above  the  noise.  It  was 
no  small  thing  which  had  occurred. 

"I  must  go,"  said  Miss  Montaubyn, 
limping  away  from  her  table.  "P'raps  I 
can  'elp.  P'raps  you  can  'elp,  too,"  as  he 
followed  her. 

They  were  met  by  Glad  at  the  threshold. 
She  had  shot  back  to  them,  panting. 

"She  was  bhnd  drunk,"  she  said,  "an' 
she  went  out  to  get  more.  She  tried  to  cross 
the  street  an'  fell  under  a  cart.  She'll  be 
dead  in  five  minits.   I'm  goin'  for  the  biby." 

Dart  saw  Miss  Montaubyn  step  back 
into  her  room.  He  turned  involuntarily  to 
look  at  her. 

She  stood  still  a  second — so  still  that  it 
seemed  as  if  she  was  not  drawing  mortal 
breath.  Her  astonishing  expectant  eyes 
closed  themselves,  and  yet  in  closing  spoke' 
expectancy  still. 

"Speak,  Lord, "she  said  softly,  but  asif  she 
spoke  to  Something  whose  nearness  to  her 
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was  such  that  her  hand  might  have  touched 
it.     ''Speak,  Lord,  thy  servant  'eareth." 

Antony  Dart  almost  felt  his  hair  rise.  He 
quaked  as  she  came  near,  her  poor  clothes 
brushing  against  him.  He  drev^  back  to  let 
her  pass  first,  and  followed  her  leading. 

The  court  was  filled  with  men,  women, 
and  children,  who  surged  about  the  door- 
way, talking,  crying,  and  protesting  against 
each  other's  crowding.  Dart  caught  a 
glimpse  of  a  policeman  fighting  his  way 
through  with  a  doctor.  A  dishevelled 
woman  with  a  child  at  her  dirty  bare  l^reast 
had  got  in  and  was  talking  loudly. 

"Just  outside  the  court  it  was,"  she  pro- 
claimed, "an' I  saw  it.  If  she'd  bin  'erself  it 
couldn't  'ave  'appened.  'No  time  for  'oss- 
pitles,'  ses  I.  She's  not  twenty  breaths  to 
dror;  let  'er  die  in  'er  own  bed,  pore  thing!" 
And  both  she  and  her  baby  breaking  into 
wails  at  one  and  the  same  time,  other  women, 
some  hysteric, some  maudhn  with  gin,  joined 
them  in  a  terrified  outburst. 

"Get  out,  you  women,"  commanded 
the  doctor,  who  had  forced  his  way  across 
the  threshold.  "  Send  them  away,  (officer," 
to  the  poHceman. 

There  were  others  to  turn  out  of  the  room 
itself,  which  was  crowded  with  morbid  or 
terrified  creatures,  all  making  for  confusion. 
Glad  had  seized  the  child  and  was  forcing 
her  way  out  into  such  air  as  there  was  out- 
side. 

The  bed — a  strange  and  loathl\-  thing 
— stood  by  the  empty  rusty  fireplace. 
Drunken  Bet  lay  on  it,  a  bundle  of  clothing 
over  which  the  doctor  bent  for  but  a  few 
minutes  before  he  turned  away. 

Antony  Dart,  standing  near  the  door, 
heard  Miss  Montaub}'n  speak  to  him  in  a 
whisper. 

"May  I  go  to  'er?"  and  the  doctor 
nodded. 

She  limped  Hghtly  forward  and  her  small 
face  was  white,  but  expectant  still.  What 
could  she  expect  now — O  Lord,  what? 

An  extraordinary  thing  happened.  An 
abnormal  silence  fell.  The  owners  of  such 
faces  as  on  stretched  necks  caught  sight  of 
her  seemed  in  a  flash  to  communicate  with 
others  in  the  crowd. 

"Jinny  Montaubyn!"  someone  whis- 
pered. And  "Jinny  Montaubyn"  was 
passed  along,  leaving  an  awed  stirring  in 
its  wake.  Those  whom  the  pressure  out- 
side had  crushed  against  the  wall  near  the 


window  in  a  passionate  hurry  breathed  on 
and  rubbed  the  panes  that  they  might  lay 
their  faces  to  them.  One  tore  out  the  rags 
stuffed  in  a  broken  place  and  listened 
breathlessly. 

Jinny  Montaubyn  was  kneeling  down 
and  laying  her  small  old  hand  on  the  mud- 
died forehead.  She  held  it  there  a  second 
or  so  and  spoke  in  a  voice  whose  low  clear- 
ness brought  back  at  once  to  Dart  the  voice 
in  which  she  had  spoken  to  the  Something 
upstairs. 

"Bet,"  she  said,  "Bet."  And  then  more 
soft  still  and  yet  more  clear,  "Bet,  my  dear." 

It  seemed  incredible,  but  it  was  a  fact. 
Slowly  the  lids  of  the  woman's  eyes  lifted 
and  the  pupils  fixed  themselves  on  Jinny 
Montaubyn,  who  leaned  still  closer  and 
spoke  again. 

"Tain't  true,"  she  said.  "Not  this. 
'Tain't  true.  There  is  no  death^^''  slow  and 
soft,  but  passionately  distinct.  "  There — 
is — no — deatli.'^ 

The  muscles  of  the  woman's  face  twisted 
it  into  a  rueful  smile.  The  three  words  she 
dragged  out  were  so  faint  that  perhaps  none 
but  Dart's  strained  ears  heard  them. 

"Wot— price— we.?" 

The  soul  of  her  was  loosening  fast  and 
straining  away,  but  Jinny  jMontaubyn  fol- 
lowed it. 

"There — is — ?io — death, ^^  and  her  low 
voice  had  the  tone  of  a  slender  silver  trum- 
])et.  "In  a  minit  yer'll  know — in  a  minit. 
Lord,"  lifting  her  expectant  face,  "show 
her  the  wye." 

Mysteriously  the  clouds  were  clearing 
from  the  sodden  face — mysteriously.  Miss 
Montaubyn  watched  them  as  they  were 
swept  awa}' !  A  minute — two  minutes — and 
they  were  gone.  Then  she  rose  noiselessly 
and  stood  looking  down,  speaking  quite 
simply  as  if  to  herself. 

"Ah,"  she  breathed,  "she  does  know  now 
— fer  sure  an'  certain." 

Then  Antony  Dart,  turning  slightly,  real- 
ized that  a  man  who  had  entered  the  house 
and  been  standing  near  him,  breathing 
with  hght  quickness,  since  the  moment  Miss 
Montaubyn  had  knelt,  was  plainly  the  per- 
son Glad  had  called  the  "curick,"  and  that 
he  had  bowed  his  head  and  covered  his  eyes 
with  a  hand  which  trembled. 

He  was  a  young  man  with  an  eager  soul, 
and  his  work  in  Apple  Blossom  Court  and 
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places  like  it  had  torn  him  many  ways. 
Religious  conventions  established  through 
centuries  of  custom  had  not  prepared  him 
for  life  among  the  submerged.  He  had 
struggled  and  been  appalled,  he  had  wres- 
tled in  prayer  and  felt  himself  unanswered, 
and  in  repentance  of  the  feeHng  had 
scourged  himself  with  thorns.  ^liss  Alont- 
aubpi,  returning  from  the  hospital,  had 
filled  him  at  first  with  horror  and  protest. 

"But  who  knows — who  knows?"  he 
said  to  Dart,  as  they  stood  and  talked  to- 
gether afterward,  ^ Faith  as  a  little  child.' 
That  is  literally  hers.  And  I  was  shocked 
by  it — and  tried  to  distrust  it,  until  I  sud- 
denly saw  what  I  was  doing.  I  was — in 
my  cloddish  egotism — trying  to  show  her 
that  she  was  irreverent  because  she  could 
believe  what  in  my  soul  I  do  not,  though  I 
dare  not  admit  so  much  even  to  myself. 
She  took  from  some  strange  passing  visitor 
to  her  tortured  bedside  what  was  to  her  a 
revelation.  She  heard  it  first  as  a  child 
hears  a  story  of  magic.  When  she  came 
out  of  the  hospital,  she  told  it  as  if  it  was 
one.  I — I — "  he  bit  his  lips  and  moistened 
them,  ''argued  with  her  and  reproached 
her.  Christ  the  Merciful,  forgive  mel  She 
sat  in  her  squalid  little  room  with  her  magic 
— sometimes  in  the  dark — sometimes  with- 
out fire,  and  she  clung  to  it,  and  loved  it  and 
asked  it  to  help  her,  as  a  child  asks  its  father 
for  bread.  When  she  was  answered — and 
God  forgive  me  again  for  doubting  that  the 
simple  good  that  came  to  her  was  an  answer 
— when  any  small  help  came  to  her,  she  was 
a  radiant  thing,  and  without  a  shadow  of 
doubt  in  her  eyes  told  me  of  it  as  proof — 
proof  that  she  had  been  heard.  When 
things  went  wrong  for  a  day  and  the  fire  was 
out  again  and  the  room  dark,  she  said,  'I 
'aven't  kept  near  enough — I  'aven't  trusted 
true.  It  will  be  gave  me  soon,'  and  when 
once  at  such  a  time  I  said  to  her,  '  We  must 
learn  to  say,  Th}-  will  be  done,'  she  smiled 
up  at  me  like  a  happy  baby  and  answered: 
*Thy  will  be  done  on  earth  as  it  is  in  ^eaven. 
Lor',  there's  no  cold  there,  nor  no  'unger 
nor  no  cryin'  nor  pain.  That's  the  way  the 
will  is  done  in  'eaven.  That's  wot  I  arst 
for  all  day  long — for  it  to  be  done  on  earth 
as  it  is  in  'eaven.'  What  could  I  say? 
Could  I  tell  her  that  the  will  of  the  Deity  on 
the  earth  he  created  was  only  the  will  to  do 
evil — to  give  pain — to  crush  the  creature 
made  in  His  own  image.     What  else  do  we 


mean  when  we  say  under  all  horror  and 
agony  that  befalls,  'It  is  God's  will — God's 
will  be  done.'  Base  unbeliever  though  I 
am,  I  could  not  speak  the  words.  Oh,  she 
has  something  we  have  not.  Her  poor,  lit- 
tle misspent  life  has  changed  itself  into  a 
shining  thing,  though  it  shines  and  glows 
only  in  this  hideous  place.  She  herself  does 
not  know  of  its  shining.  But  Drunken  Bet 
would  stagger  up  to  her  room  and  ask  to  be 
told  what  she  called  her 'pantermine'  sto- 
ries. I  have  seen  her  there  sitting  listening 
— listening  with  strange  quiet  on  her  and 
dull  yearning  in  her  sodden  eyes.  So  would 
other  and  worse  women  go  to  her,  and  I, 
who  had  struggled  with  them,  could  see  that 
she  had  reached  some  remote  longing  in 
their  beings  which  I  had  never  touched. 
In  time  the  seed  would  have  stirred  to  life — ■ 
it  is  beginning  to  stir  even  now.  During 
the  months  since  she  came  back  to  the  couri 
— though  they  have  laughed  at  her — both 
men  and  women  have  begun  to  see  her  as  a 
creature  weirdly  set  apart.  Most  of  them 
feel  something  hke  awe  of  her;  they  half 
believe  her  ])rayers  to  be  bewitchments,  but 
they  want  them  on  their  side.  They  have 
never  wanted  mine.  That  I  have  known 
— known.  She  believes  that  her  Deity  is 
in  Apple  Blossom  Court — in  the  dire  holes 
its  people  live  in,  on  the  broken  stairway,  in 
e\-ery  nook  and  awful  cranny  of  it — a  great 
glory  we  will  not  see — only  waiting  to  be 
called  and  to  answer.  Do  /  believe  it — do 
you — do  any  of  those  anointed  of  us  who 
preach  each  day  so  glibly  'God  is  every- 
where ^?  W'ho  is  the  one  who  believes  ?  If 
there  were  such  a  man  he  would  go  about 
as  Moses  did  when  'He  wist  not  that  his 
face  shone.'" 

They  had  gone  out  together  and  were 
standing  in  the  fog  in  the  court.  The  cu- 
rate removed  his  hat  and  passed  his  hand- 
kerchief over  his  damp  forehead,  his  breath 
coming  and  going  almost  sobbingly,  his 
eyes  staring  straight  before  him  into  the 
yellowness  of  the  haze. 

"Who,"  he  said  after  a  moment  of 
singular  silence,  "who  are  you?" 

Antony  Dart  hesitated  a  few  seconds, 
and  at  the  end  of  his  pause  he  put  his 
hand  into  his  overcoat  pocket. 

"  If  you  will  come  upstairs  with  me  to  the 
room  where  the  girl  Glad  lives,  I  will  tell 
you,"  he  said,  "but  before  we  go  I  want  to 
hand  something  over  to  you." 
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The  curate  turned  an  amazed  gaze  up- 
on him. 

''What  is  it?"  he  asked. 

Dart  withdrew  his  hand  from  his 
pocket,  and  the  pistol  was  in  it. 

*'I  came  out  this  morning  to  buy  this," 
he  said.  "I  intended — never  mind  what  I 
intended.  A  wrong  turn  taken  in  the  fog 
brought  me  here.  Take  this  thing  from 
me  and  keep  it." 

The  curate  took  the  pistol  and  put  it  into 
his  own  pocket  without  comment.  In  the 
course  of  his  labors  he  had  seen  desperate 
men  and  desperate  things  many  times.  He 
had  even  been — at  moments — a  desperate 
man  thinking  desperate  things  himself, 
though  no  human  being  had  ever  suspect- 
ed the  fact.  This  man  had  faced  some 
tragedy,  he  could  see.  Had  he  been  on  the 
verge  of  a  crime — had  he  looked  murder  in 
the  eyes?  What  had  made  him  pause? 
Was  it  possible  that  the  dream  of  Jinny 
Montaubyn  being  in  the  air  had  reached 
his  brain — his  being  ? 

He  looked  almost  appealingly  at  him, 
but  he  only  said  aloud: 

"Let  us  go  upstairs,  then." 

So  they  went. 

As  they  passed  the  door  of  the  room 
where  the  dead  women  lay  Dart  went  in 
and  spoke  to  Miss  Montaubyn,  who  was 
still  there. 

"If  there  are  things  wanted  here,"  he 
said,  "this  will  buy  them."  And  he  put 
some  money  into  her  hand. 

She  did  not  seem  surprised  at  the  in- 
congruity of  his  shabbiness  producing 
money. 

"Well,  now,"  she  said,  '^Iwas  wonderin' 
an'  askin'.  I'd  like  'er  clean  an'  nice,  an' 
there's  milk  wanted  bad  for  the  biby." 

In  the  room  they  mounted  to  Glad  was 
trying  to  feed  the  child  with  bread  softened 
in  tea.  Polly  sat  near  her  looking  on  with 
restless,  eager  eyes.  She  had  never  seen 
anything  of  her  own  baby  but  its  limp  new- 
born and  dead  body  being  carried  away  out 
of  sight.  She  had  not  even  dared  to  ask 
what  was  done  with  such  poor  little  car- 
rion. The  tyranny  of  the  law  of  life  made 
her  want  to  paw  and  touch  this  lately  born 
thing,  as  her  agony  had  given  her  no  fruit 
of  her  own  body  to  touch  and  paw  and 
muzzle  and  caress  as  mother  creatures  will 
whether  they  be  women  or  tigresses  or 
doves  or  female  cats. 


"Let  me  hold  her,  Glad,"  she  half  whim- 
pered. "When  she's  fed  let  me  get  her  to 
sleep." 

"All  right,"  Glad  answered;  "we  could 
look  after  'er  between  us  well  enough." 

The  thief  was  still  sitting  on  the  hearth, 
but  being  full  fed  and  comfortable  for  the 
first  time  in  many  a  day,  he  had  rested  his 
head  against  the  wall  and  fallen  into  pro- 
found sleep. 

"Wot's  up?"  said  Glad  when  the  two 
men  came  in.     "Is  anythin'  'appenin'  ?" 

"I  have  come  up  here  to  tell  you  some- 
thing," Dart  answered.  "Let  us  sit  down 
again  round  the  fire.  It  will  take  a  little 
time." 

Glad  with  eager  eyes  on  him  handed  the 
child  to  Polly  and  sat  down  without  a  mo- 
ment's hesitance,  avid  of  what  was  to  come. 
She  nudged  the  thief  with  friendly  elbow 
and  he  started  up  awake. 

"  'E's  got  somethin'  to  tell  us,"  she  ex- 
plained. "  The  curick's  come  up  to  'ear  it, 
too.  Sit  'ere,  Polly,"  with  elbow  jerk  tow- 
ard the  bundle  of  sacks.  "It's  got  it's  stum- 
mick  full  an'  it'll  go  to  sleep  fast  enough." 

So  they  sat  again  in  the  weird  circle. 
Neither  the  strangeness  of  the  group  nor 
the  squalor  of  the  hearth  were  of  a  nature  to 
be  new  things  to  the  curate.  His  eyes  fixed 
themselves  on  Dart's  face,  as  did  the  eyes  of 
the  thief,  the  beggar,  and  the  young  thing  of 
the  street.     No  one  glanced  away  from  him. 

His  telling  of  his  story  was  almost  monot- 
onous in  its  semi-reflective  quietness  of  tone. 
The  strangeness  to  himself — though  it  was 
a  strangeness  he  accepted  absolutely  with- 
out protest — lay  in  his  telling  it  at  all,  and  in 
a  sense  of  his  knowledge  that  each  of  these 
creatures  would  understand  and  mysteri- 
ously know  what  depths  he  had  touched  this 
day. 

"Just  before  I  left  my  lodgings  this  morn- 
ing," he  said,  "I  found  myself  standing  in 
the  middle  of  my  room  and  speaking  to 
Something  aloud.  I  did  not  know  I  was 
going  to  speak.  I  did  not  know  what  I  was 
speaking  to.  I  heard  my  own  voice  cry  out 
in  agony, '  Lord,  Lord,  what  shall  I  do  to  be 
saved?'" 

The  curate  made  a  sudden  movement  in 
his  place  and  his  sallow  young  face  flushed. 
But  he  said  nothing. 

Glad's  small  and  sharp  countenance  be- 
came curious.  "  '  Speak,  Lord,  thy  servant 
'eareth,'"  she  quoted  tentatively. 
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''No,"  answered  Dart;  "it  was  not  like 
that.  I  had  never  thought  of  such  things. 
I  believed  nothing.  I  was  going  out  to  buy 
a  pistol  and  when  I  returned  intended  to 
blow  my  brains  out." 

''Why?"  asked  Glad,  with  passionately 
intent  eyes;  "why?" 

"Because  I  was  worn  out  and  done  for, 
and  all  the  world  seemed  worn  out  and  done 
for.  And  among  other  things  I  believed  I 
was  beginning  slowly  to  go  mad." 

From  the  thief  there  burst  forth  a  low 
groan  and  he  turned  his  face  to  the  wall. 

"I've  been  there,"  he  said;  "I'm  near 
there  now." 

Dart  took  up  speech  again. 

"There  was  no  answer — none.  As  I 
stood  waiting — God  knows  for  what — the 
dead  stillness  of  the  room  was  like  the  dead 
stillness  of  the  grave.  And  I  went  out  say- 
ing to  my  soul,  'This  is  what  happens  to 
the  fool  who  cries  aloud  in  his  pain.'" 

"I've  cried  aloud,"  said  the  thief,  "and 
sometimes  it  seemed  as  if  an  answer  was 
coming — but  I  always  knew  it  never  would ! " 
in  a  tortured  voice. 

"  'Tain't  fair  to  arst  that  wye,"  Glad  put 
in  with  shrewd  logic.  "Miss  Montaubyn 
she  allers  knows  it  will  come — an'  it  does." 

"Something — not  myself — turned  my 
feet  toward  this  place,"  said  Dart.  "I  was 
thrust  from  one  thing  to  another.  I  was 
forced  to  see  and  hear  things  close  at  hand. 
It  has  been  as  if  I  was  under  a  spell.  The 
woman  in  the  room  below — the  woman  ly- 
ing dead ! "  He  stopped  a  second,  and  then 
went  on:  "There  is  too  much  that  is  cry- 
ing out  aloud.  A  man  such  as  I  am — it  has 
forced  itself  upon  me — cannot  leave  such 
things  and  give  himself  to  the  dust.  I  can- 
not explain  clearly  because  I  am  not  think- 
ing as  I  am  accustomed  to  think.  A  change 
has  come  upon  me.  I  shall  not  use  the  pis- 
tol— as  I  meant  to  use  it." 

Glad  made  a  friendly  clutch  at  the  sleeve 
of  his  shabby  coat. 

"Right  O!"  she  cried.  "That's  it!  You 
buck  up  sime  as  I  told  yer.  Y'ain't  stony 
broke  an'  there's  allers  to-morrer." 

Antony  Dart's  expression  was  weirdly 
retrospective. 

"I  did  not  think  so  this  morning,"  he 
answered. 

"But  there  is,"  said  the  girl.  "Ain't 
there  now,  curick  ?  There's  a  lot  o'  work 
in  yer  yet;  yer  could  do  all  sorts  o'  things  if 


y'  ain't  too  proud.  I'll  'elp  yer.  So'll  the 
curick.  Y'  ain't  found  out  yet  what  a  little 
folks  can  live  on  till  luck  turns.  Me,  I'm 
goin'  to  try  Miss  Montaubyn's  wye.  Le's 
both  try.  Le's  believe  things  is  comin'. 
Le's  get  'er  to  talk  to  us  some  more." 

The  curate  was  thinking  the  thing  over 
deeply. 

"Yer  see,"  Glad  enlarged  cheerfully,  "yer 
look  almost  like  a  gentleman.  P'raps  yer  can 
writeagood'andan'spellallright.  Canyer  ?" 

"Yes." 

"I  think,  perhaps,"  the  curate  began  re- 
flectively, "particularly  if  you  can  write 
well,  I  might  be  able  to  get  you  some  work." 

"I  do  not  want  work,"  Dart  answered 
slowly.  "At  least  I  do  not  want  the  kind 
you  would  be  likely  to  offer  me." 

The  curate  felt  a  shock,  as  if  cold  water 
had  been  dashed  over  him.  Somehow  it 
had  not  once  occurred  to  him  that  the  man 
could  be  one  of  the  educated  degenerate 
vicious  for  whom  no  power  to  help  lay  in 
any  hands — yet  he  was  not  the  common 
vagrant — and  he  was  plainly  on  the  point  of 
producing  an  excuse  for  refusing  work. 

The  other  man,  seeing  his  start  and  his 
amazed,  troubled  flush,  put  out  a  hand  and 
touched  his  arm  apologetically. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon , "  he  said .  "  O ne  of 
the  things  I  was  going  to  tell  you — I  had 
not  finished — was  that  I  am  what  is  called  a 
gentleman.  I  am  also  what  the  world  knows 
as  a  rich  man.     I  am  Sir  Oliver  Holt." 

Each  member  of  the  party  gazed  at  him 
aghast.  It  was  an  enormous  name  to 
claim.  Even  the  two  female  creatures 
knew  what  it  stood  for.  It  was  the  name 
which  represented  the  greatest  wealth  and 
power  in  the  world  of  finance  and  schemes 
of  business.  It  stood  for  financial  influence 
which  could  change  the  face  of  national 
fortunes  and  bring  about  crises.  It  was 
known  throughout  the  world.  Yesterday 
the  newspaper  rumor  that  its  owner  had 
mysteriously  left  England  had  caused  men 
on  'change  to  discuss  possibilities  together 
with  lowered  voices. 

Glad  stared  at  the  curate.  For  the  first 
time  she  looked  disturbed  and  alarmed. 

"Blimme,"  she  ejaculated,  "'e's  gone 
ofi^  'is  nut,  pore  chap! — 'e's  gone  off  it!" 

"No,"  the  man  answered,  "you  shall 
come  to  me" — he  hesitated  a  second  while 
a  shade  passed  over  his  eyes — ' '  to-morrow. 
And  you  shall  see." 
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.^fejose  quietly  to  his  feet  and  the  curate 
'  rose  also.  Abnormal  as  the  climax  was,  it 
was  to  be  seen  that  there  was  no  mistake 
about  the  revelation.  The  man  was  a 
creature  of  authority  and  used  to  carrying 
conviction  by  his  unsupported  word.  That 
made  itself,  by  some  clear,  unspoken 
method,  plain. 

"You  are  Sir  OHver  Holt!  And  a  few 
hours  ago  you  were  on  the  point  of " 

"Ending  it  all — in  an  obscure  lodging. 
Afterward  the  earth  would  have  been  shov- 
elled on  to  a  workhouse  coffin.  It  was  an 
awful  thing."  He  shook  off  a  passionate 
shudder.  "There  was  no  wealth  on  earth 
that  could  give  me  a  moment's  ease — sleep 
— hope — life.  1  he  whole  world  was  full  of 
things  I  loathed  the  sight  and  thought  of. 
The  doctors  said  my  condition  was  physical. 
Perhaps  it  was — perhaps  to-day  has 
strangely  given  a  healthful  jolt  to  my  nerves 
— perhaps  I  have  been  dragged  away  from 
the  agony  of  morbidity  and  plunged  into 
new  intense  emotions  w^hich  have  saved  me 
from  the  last  thing  and  the  worst — saved 
mel" 

He  stopped  suddenly  and  his  face  flushed , 
and  then  quite  slowly  turned  pale. 

^^ Saved  meV  he  repeated  the  words  as 
the  curate  saw  the  awed  blood  creepingly 
recede.  "Who  knows,  who  knows!  How 
many  explanations  one  is  ready  to  give  be- 
fore one  thinks  of  what  we  say  we  believe. 
Perhaps  it  was — the  Answer!" 

The  curate  bowed  his  head  reverently. 

"Perhaps  it  was." 

The  girl  Glad  sat  clinging  to  her  knees, 
her  eyes  wide  and  awed  and  with  a  sudden 
gush  of  hysteric  tears  rushing  down  her 
cheeks. 

"That's  the  wye!  That's  the  wye! "  she 
gulped  out.  "No  one  won't  never  believe 
— they  won't,  never.  That's  what  she  sees. 
Miss  Montaubyn.       You  don't,  'e  don't," 


with  a  jerk  toward  the  curate.  "I  ain't 
nothin'  but  me,  hvX  blimme  if  I  don't — 
blimme!" 

Sir  Oliver  Holt  grew  paler  still.  He  felt 
as  he  had  done  when  Jinny  Montaubyn's 
poor  dress  swept  against  him.  His  voice 
shook  when  he  spoke. 

"So  do  I,"  he  said  with  a  sudden  deep 
catch  of  the  breath;  "it  was  the  Answer." 

In  a  few  moments  more  he  went  to  the  girl 
Folly  and  laid  a  hand  on  her  shoulder. 

"I  shall  take  you  home  to  your  mother," 
he  said.  "I  shall  take  you  myself  and  care 
for  you  both.  She  shall  know^  nothing  you 
are  afraid  of  her  hearing.  I  shall  ask  her 
to  bring  up  the  child.     You  will  help  her." 

Then  he  touched  the  thief,  who  got  up 
white  and  shaking  and  with  eyes  moist  with 
excitement. 

"You  shall  never  see  another  man  claim 
your  thought  because  you  have  not  time  or 
money  to  work  it  out.  You  will  go  with 
me.  There  are  to-morrows  enough  for 
you!" 

Glad  still  sat  clinging  to  her  knees  and 
with  tears  running,  but  the  ugliness  of  her 
sharp,  small  face  was  a  thing  an  angel 
might  have  paused  to  see. 

"You  don't  want  to  go  away  from  here," 
Sir  Oliver  said  to  her,  and  she  shook  her 
head. 

"No,  not  me.  I  told  }er  wot  I  wanted. 
Lemme  doit." 

"You  shall,"  he  answered,  "and  I  will 
help  you." 

The  things  which  developed  in  Apple 
Blossom  Court  later,  the  things  which  came 
to  each  of  those  who  had  sat  in  the  weird 
circle  round  the  fire,  the  revelations  of  new 
existence  which  came  to  herself,  aroused  no 
amazement  in  Jinny  Montaubyn's  mind. 
She  had  asked  and  believed  all  things — and 
all  this  was  but  another  of  the  Answers. 


The  End. 
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IV 


MINISTER   TO   GERMANY 

;;5HATEVER  else  Andrew 
Johnson  may  have  done 
while  President,  he  did  well 
when  in  1867  he  appointed 
George  Bancroft  to  repre- 
sent the  United  States  at 
Berlin.  Continued  in  office  by  President 
Grant,  Bancroft  held  his  important  post 
until  the  summer  of  1874.  To  the  student  of 
history,  made  and  in  the  making,  these  seven 
years  stand  forth  as  perhaps  the  most  signifi- 
cant in  the  history  of  modern  Germany.  In 
the  year  of  Bancroft's  arrival  the  North 
German  Confederation  had  taken  the  place 
of  the  old  Germanic  Confederation.  Three 
years  later  the  Franco-Prussian  War  was 
fought  and  won.  In  1871  the  constitution 
of  the  present  German  Empire  came  into 
effect.  In  the  three  remaining  years  of 
Bancroft's  ministry  the  new  order  was  find- 
ing and  justifying  itself. 

All  this  would  have  interested  any  0I3- 
server  of  political  affairs.  It  may  fairly  be 
questioned  whether  any  American  could 
have  brought  to  the  observation  and  to  the 
direction  of  our  international  relations  with 
Germany  a  truer  sympathy  and  under- 
standing than  Bancroft.  Not  only  did  his 
early  training  at  Gottingen  and  Berlin  equip 
him  for  his  task;  there  was,  besides,  in  his 
very  nature  a  peculiar  sympathy  with  Ger- 
man habits  of  thought  and  life.  The  re- 
sulting attitude  toward  the  German  spirit 
assured  him  a  cordial  acceptance  at  Berlin.- 
He  was  at  once  received  into  the  inner  cir- 
cles of  scholarly,  social,  and  political  life — 
circles  which  happily  overlapped  and  inter- 
sected each  other.  He  remained  long 
enough  to  take  a  definite  place  in  the  society 
of  Berlin  and  to  leave  a  definite  and  widely 
deplored  gap  upon  his  departure. 

Bancroft's  diplomatic  work  at  Berlin  may 
be  touched  upon  only  in  the  letter  quoted 


at  the  close  of  this  paper.  For  his  travels — 
to  Madrid  and  Paris  on  his  way  from  Amer- 
ica, to  Vienna  and  Buda-Pesth,  to  Turkey, 
Egypt,  Athens,  and  Rome,  and  later  to  Paris 
and  London  on  his  way  back  to  New  York — 
allusion  must  suffice.  The  progress  of  his 
historical  writing  may  also  be  passed  over. 
For  the  present  purpose  it  has  seemed  best 
to  unfold  the  voluminous  correspondence 
of  the  period  merely  for  light  upon  the  mo- 
mentous events  and  illustrious  persons  of 
the  time  and  place.  Little  comment  upon 
the  letters  to  be  quoted  is  required.  With 
all  their  interruptions  and  omissions  they 
will  speak  for  themselves. 

To  William  H.  Seward, 

Berlin,  August  29,  1867. 
Sir: — 

Yesterday  a  little  before  two  o'clock  in 
the  afternoon,  Count  Bismarck  called  for 
me,  and  took  me  to  the  king's  country  resi- 
dence at  Babelsberg,  this  side  of  Potsdam, 
where  I  was  to  be  received  in  a  private  audi- 
ence. As  soon  as  we  entered  the  palace, 
the  count  presented  me  to  the  king,  to 
whom  I  delivered  my  letter  of  credentials 
from  the  President  in  the  simplest  manner, 
and  without  any  speech.  The  king  at  once 
opened  a  conversation  and  remained  con- 
versing with  me,  expressing  of  himself  his 
satisfaction  at  the  perfectly  friendly  rela- 
tions which  had  ever  existed  between  the 
two  countries,  and  making  inquiries  re- 
specting the  President.  Afterwards  he 
spoke  of  several  of  my  predecessors  asking 
about  them  or  their  families  even  as  far 
back  as  the  time  of  Mr.  Wheaton*  and  Mr. 
Donelson.|  Dinner  was  soon  served,  and 
the  place  assigned  me  at  table  was  next  to 
the  king.  The  party  was  of  twelve :  the  con- 
versation was  certainly  marked  by  respect 
for  the  sovereign,  but  was  wholly  free  from 
stiffness   and  formality,  and  conversation 

*Henry  Wheaton,  United  States  minister  at  Berlin,  1835- 
1846. 

fAndrew  Jackson  Donelson,   United   States  minister  at 
Berlin,  1846- 1849. 
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was  as  easy  and  unrestrained  as  at  the 
house  of  a  country  gentleman.  After  din- 
ner the  king  again  came  to  me  and  his 
words  and  his  manner  expressed  every- 
thing that  could  be  wished,  alike  in  the  way 
of  regard  for  my  country  and  of  courtesy  to 
me  as  its  representative. 

On  returning  to  the  railroad  station,  it 
appeared  that  the  king  was  also  on  his  way 
to  BerHn.  He  beckoned  to  me  to  enter  his 
private  car  and  to  take  the  seat  nearest  him ; 
and  conversed  all  the  way  to  the  city  so  that 
during  the  day  I  was  in  his  company  for 
about  three  hours.  This  reception  while  it 
was  very  agreeable  to  me  personally, 
pleased  me  more  as  an  evidence  of  the  ever 
increasing  consideration  for  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States.  .  .  . 

To  William  H.  Seward, 

American  Legation, 

Berlin,  Sept.  lo,  1867. 

Sir: — 

This  day  has  been  one  of  the  greatest  in- 
terest in  the  history  of  Germany,  being 
marked  by  the  organization  of  the  first  Im.- 
perial  diet  assembled  under  the  new  consti- 
tution of  North  Germany.  The  protestant 
members  of  the  parliament  met  in  advance 
for  religious  service  in  the  king's  chapel. 
The  king,  the  crown  prince  and  princess 
and  other  members  of  the  royal  family,  the 
chiefs  of  the  diplomatic  corps  and  the  great 
officers  of  the  state  and  of  the  army  were 
present,  and  were  all  seated  on  the  floor  of 
the  chapel.  The  glitter  of  ofl&cial  uniforms 
was  as  great  as  I  ever  saw,  there  being  but 
one  person  in  plain  clothes  among  all  those 
who  were  invited  to  attend.  The  services 
were  appropriate  and  implied  the  assur- 
ance that  the  movem.ent  toward  union  as 
yet  incomplete  has  proceded  thus  far  with 
the  favor  of  providence. 

The  catholic  members  of  the  diet  held 
their  service  apart. 

After  these  exercises  were  over  the  diet 
repaired  to  the  White  Hall,  remaining 
standing.  The  king  as  he  entered  and  took 
his  seat  was  heartily  cheered.  The  pro- 
ceedings were  in  conformity  to  the  usage  of 
constitutional  governments.  The  presi- 
dent minister  put  into  the  king's  hands  the 
speech  which  he  was  to  read  when  the  king 
rising  from  the  throne,  put  on  his  helmet 
and  read  the  speech  in  a  clear  and  simple 
manner  without  emphasis  or  display,  or 


any  attempt  at  theatrical  effect.  At  the 
close  of  the  speech  and  as  the  king  withdrew 
he  was  again  warmly  cheered. 

I  enclose  an  official  copy  of  the  speech. 

The  points  in  it  to  which  I  would  especial- 
ly direct  your  attention  are  the  second  para- 
graph which  implies  that  there  is  a  German 
nation  including  the  South  German  prov- 
inces as  well  as  the  North;  that  the  m.eas- 
ures  thus  far  taken  for  the  commercial  union 
with  the  German  states  is  but  "a  step" 
though  an  "important"  one;  and  that  "the 
German  feeling  "  has  been  an  instrument  of 
happy  political  activity.  It  also  merits  re- 
mark that  the  constitution  is  described  as  a 
work  of  peace,  of  which  the  advantages  are 
to  be  enjoyed  in  peace. 

To  Mrs.  J.  C.  B.  D. 

Berlin  13  Dec.  1867. 
Dear  F— :— 

At  the  house  of  the  Ambassadors  of 
France  and  England  and  the  ministers  of 
Turkey  and  Belgium,  there  are  soirees, 
once  a  week  at  each  house.  My  letter  was 
well  on  the  way  towards  Bremen  when  I 
went  to  the  Turk's.  He  is  a  Greek  Chris- 
tian and  his  wife  a  Prussian  of  Prussians, 
sensible,  well  bred  and  amiable.  I  have 
forgotten  who  were  there,  except  only  that 
the  most  beautiful  was  the  Countess  Wim- 
pfen,  wife  of  the  Austrian  minister.  She  is 
of  the  Milo  Venus  style,  tall,  a  neck  like  a 
swan's  and  i:? «: 0i;>^o A  ;r  05,  which  John  must 
translate,  if  you  have  forgotten  your  Greek. 

Saturday  at  J  before  four  I  had  my  An- 
tritts  Audienz,  official  audience  of  the 
Queen.  We  both  stood,  and  were  in  tete-a- 
tete,  for  her  women  stopped  at  the  open 
door.  If  ever  in  the  world  a  man  was  fed 
upon  honey,  my  time  for  it  was  now  come. 
Oil  did  not  flow  more  bountifully  down 
Aaron's  beard.  Glad  I  was  come  to  Berlin ; 
known  in  every  land;  the  king  had  written 
her  of  his  pleasure  at  receiving  me,  that  I 
was  member  of  the  Academy  and  all  the 
members  had  joined  in  giving  me  a  wel- 
come ;  that  I  was  known  to  her  as  an  author 
and  she  was  told  the  two  last  volumes  were 
the  most  interesting,  these  she  should  read 
and  in  spite  of  my  crying  out,  pray  don't, 
insisted  that  she  would.  She  spoke  (always 
in  the  most  excellent  English,  which  she 
preferred  to  use,  though  she  was  aware  I 
knew  German)  in  the  warmest  admiration 
of  my  country;  and  with  sympathy  for  the 
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sorrows  of  our  terrible  war;  of  Americans 
in  Berlin ;  of  their  having  been  no  doubt  at- 
tracted by  me;  of  Weimar;  of  her  brother's 
care  to  improve  his  little  principality  and 
make  it  the  best  that  its  moderate  resources 
would  permit.  I  am  old  enough,  I  said,  to 
have  seen  Goethe.  ^'And  I  too"  she  said 
''am  old  enough  to  have  seen  Goethe  "  and 
she  confessed  her  age  naturally  and  simply. 
I  said  Goethe  had  spoken  to  me  of  Berlin  in 
proud  terms  as  the  Konig's-stadt;  were  he 
alive  now  he  might  say  Kaiser-stadt.  She 
answered  with  the  greatest  moderation; 
that  peace  was  to  be  desired  above  all  and 
maintained ;  that  nothing  must  be  hurried ; 
and  repeated  again  and  again  her  love  of 
peace.  The  present  state  of  Germany  must 
not  be  changed  suddenly.  I  told  her,  the 
present  state  of  Prussia  was  the  result  of  the 
action  of  causes  that  had  been  at  work  con- 
tinuously for  more  than  three  hundred 
years.  Now  I  have  narrated  what  hap- 
pened ;  and  of  course  you  know  that  I  know 
that  the  sugared  words  were  what  the 
Queen  said  as  queen  on  a  first  reception, 
when  she  always  studies  to  show  that  she 
is  not  ignorant  of  the  claims  the  person  pre- 
sented may  have  to  her  esteem,  and  is  ami- 
able enough  to  create  them  if  they  do  not 
exist,  and  to  see  them  through  a  rose  colored 
magnifying  glass  if  they  do. 

Sunday  I  attended  service  as  usual  at  our 
American  chapel,  where  we  have  very  good 
preaching,  for  nearly  a  half  dozen  Ameri- 
can clergymen  are  passing  the  winter  in 
Berlin,  and  they  take  turns.  Of  Americans 
there  are  near  three  hundred  here,  for  Ger- 
many proves  attractive  to  them.  In  the 
evening  it  grew  cold ;  the  mercury  between 
sunset  and  nine  ran  down  to  8  J  degrees  of 
cold,  Reaumur.  Now  brush  up  your 
learning;  for  don't  imagine  I  intend  to  turn 
84  minus  of  Reaumur  into  13  of  Fahren- 
heit above  zero. 

Monday,  why  that  is  a  long  time  ago, 
what  did  I  do  on  Monday  ?  Bismarck  spoke 

in  the  chamber  of  Deputies,  and   S 

was  wise  enough  to  be  there;  I  missed  the 
occasion.  At  dinner  Lepsius*  came  and 
invited  me  to  an  anniversary  meeting  of  the 
Winckelmann  Association  of  Artists,  cele- 
brating W's  birthday.  The  hall  of  meeting 
was  at  Arnim's  Hotel;  the  members  present 
about  fifty,  besides  guests.     Essays  were 

*Karl   Richard   Lepsius,    1810- 1884,   Egyptologist  and 
philologist. 


read  and  spoken,  by  one  whose  name  I  have 
lost,  by  Lepsius  on  Egyptian  statues  and 
busts ;  especially  the  development  of  Egyp- 
tian art  as  shown  in  the  delineation  of  feat- 
ures; by  Waagen*  on  the  new  acquisitions 
of  the  British  Museum.  After  the  feast  of 
reason  we  had  a  good  supper  according 
to  Berlin  usage,  where  evening  entertain- 
ments more  prevail,  the  company  seating 
themselves  at  more  tables  than  one,  and  it 
may  be  in  more  rooms  than  one. 

Tuesday  I  was  at  the  Foreign  office. 
Director  von  Philipsbornf  described  to  me 
Bismarck's  mode  of  working.  He  gives 
out  work  to  able  men;  and  then  reviews 
what  is  done.  He  hates  to  converse  with  a 
foreign  minister  on  a  topic  of  which  he  is 
not  thoroughly  master,  and  postpones  his 
interview,  till  he  is  himself  ready.  He  at- 
tends to  great  measures,  neglects  small 
things,  takes  no  heed  of  them,  and,  by  the 
way,  for  this  he  is  not  greater  but  less. 
Frederic  the  Great,  Washington,  Welling- 
ton neglected  no  detail;  the  greatest  men 
are  great  in  their  attention  to  the  minutest 
things  not  less  than  to  general  considera- 
tions. Bismarck  reads  through  a  paper  at 
a  glance ;  sees  instantly  the  central  idea  on 
which  the  decision  is  to  turn;  discerns  a 
flaw  in  an  argument  intuitively;  dashes 
down  a  short  incisive  note  alongside  a 
paper,  and  his  note  is  terse  and  full  of  mean- 
ing. He  is  by  nature  vehement;  and  can 
be  irritable  and  impatient.  In  the  evening 
I  went  to  the  French  Ambassador's  and,  by 
the  way,  the  whole  diplomatic  corps  have 
received  me  very  cordially. 

Bunsen,  one  of  the  sons  of  my  old  friend 
chevalier  Bunsen,  occupies  the  etage  above 
us.  He  came  in  on  Wednesday  while  we 
were  at  breakfast  to  tell  me  Bismarck  would 
certainly,  must  certainly,  speak  on  that  day 
as  his  policy,  that  is  one  small  act  of  it,  was 
to  be  impugned.  The  Prince  of  Waldeck, 
ruler  over  40  to  50  thousand  inhabitants, 
has  sold  out  his  jurisdiction  to  the  king  of 
Prussia;  question:  shall  the  land  hencefor- 
ward, be  administered  as  a  separate  prin- 
cipality, or  be  incorporated  body  and  soul 
into  the  Prussian  Monarchy?  Bismarck 
for  the  first,  the  liberals  for  the  absorption. 
Bismarck  took  his  seat  at  the  table  of  the 
ministers   of   state;   heard   the   argument 

*Gustav  Friedrich  Waagen,  1794-1868,  writer  on  art. 

tin  a  letter  of  the  next  month,  "Mr.  von  Philipsborn"  is 
described  as  "one  of  the  Assistant  Secretaries  of  State, 
director  he  is  called." 
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against  him  by  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee with  seeming  unconcern,  and  rose  to 
reply.  He  is  nothing  of  an  orator.  He 
spoke  not  without  hesitation;  moving  his 
body  backwards  and  forwards,  holding  a 
lead  pencil  in  his  hand  and  moving  it  about 
in  both  hands  but  making  his  statement 
clearly  and  concisely,  viz:  Waldeck  was  a 
constituent  principality  in  the  North  Ger- 
man union  and  could  not  without  breach  of 
faith  to  the  union  be  absorbed,  though  its 
jurisdiction  might  be  devolved  on  another, 
and  in  perpetuity.  Twesten,*  a  famous 
liberal,  very  able  and  perhaps  the  best 
speaker  in  the  house  replied.  Then  Bis- 
marck grew  warm.  The  words  hurried 
out  of  his  mouth  very  fast,  and  seemingly 
still  faster  out  of  his  mind ;  and  to  carry  the 
day  he  touched  the  chord  of  German  na- 
tionality, and  sat  down  in  the  midst  of  a 
whirlwind  of  bravos.  But  he  had  no  rhet- 
oric and  no  manner.  His  force  was  simply 
that  of  a  vehement  statement.  He  carried 
the  day  after  some  more  sparring. 

Among  the  hearers  seated  next  to  me 
were  Ernest  Bunsen  and  his  English  wife,  a 
Gurney,  and  their  lovely  daughters,  and 
Mrs.  Bunsen,  wife  of  my  neighbor  or  rather 
superior.  All  agreed  I  had  seen  and  heard 
Bismarck  to  advantage;  and  his  manner 
was  just  what  it  is  in  private — only  that  he 
spoke  standing  instead  of  sitting.  In  the 
evening  I  went  to  the  opera.  It  was  the 
Lucca's  last  night,  before  her  departure  for 
Petersburg,  whither  the  king  had  good-nat- 
uredly consented  she  should  go ;  she  having 
■received  large  offers  from  the  emperor. 
The  singers  and  actors  here  are  official 
people;  appointed  for  life;  and  pensioned 
when  they  grow  old .  Every  seat  was  taken, 
every  place  to  stand  was  filled .  Yet  thougli 
bouquets  were  thrown,  the  audience,  from 
which  I  had  expected  wild  enthusiasm,  was 
calm.er  than  usual,  encoring  her  songs;  but 
not  able  to  get  the  better  of  the  feeling  of 
regret  that  she  was  to  leave,  so  here  was  a 
new  form  of  homage,  sorrow  at  departure 
quelling  the  overflow  of  joy  at  the  delight  of 
the  moment. 

Meantime  wonderful  to  tell — the  great 
event — the  occasion  for  which  the  best 
Paris  gown,  the  loveliest  head-dress,  and 
most  careful  preparation  were  duly  made. 
The  queen  sent  word,  she  would  see  Mrs. 
Bancroft.     So  my  wife  punctually  at  the 

*Karl  Twesten,  1830- 1870. 


moment,  7  in  the  evening,  was  ushered  into 
her  presence  and  for  the  first  time  saw 
Prussian  female  royalty,  face  to  face ;  and  I 
as  I  returned,  had  an  account  of  the  inter- 
view. All  I  can  speak  for,  is,  that  Mrs.  B. 
was  perfectly  well  dressed,  she  and  the 
queen  sat  together  on  a  sofa.  Thursday 
we  went  to  dine  at  the  French  Ambassador'^ . 
Here  was  Madame  Aristarchi,  the  Turk's 
wife,  and  now  Doyenne  of  the  Diplomatic 
corps.  She  introduced  another  lady  the 
same  evening,  in  which  my  wife  was  pre- 
sented. She  reported  to  me,  that  the 
Queen  made  very  pleasant  remarks  about 
Mrs.  B.  as  I  do  not  doubt  she  did. 

At  the  dinner  36  were  seated;  not  quite 
half  the  guests  were  ladies:  and  I  as  the 
youngest  member  of  the  corps  went  to  din- 
ner alone.  The  ladies  were  splendidly  at- 
tired. My  beautiful  countess  Wimpfen 
sat  just  near  enough  to  me  to  make  me  wish 
to  talk  with  her  and  hold  it  a  possibility; 
and  just  so  far  that  it  would  have  been  a 
venturesome  experiment.  .  .  .  After 
dinner  we  went  to  Baron  Nothomb's*  the 
Belgian  and  the  cleverest  m.an  in  the  corps. 
Mrs.  B.  was  soon  tired ;  and  we  went  hom.e 
early  and  to  bed. 

To  George  Ripley 

Berlin,  17  Jan.  1868. 
Dear  Ripley: — 

I  had  hardly  finished  my  letter  to  you  of 
the  third,  when  Mrs.  Bancroft  came  in  from 
her  visit  of  introduction  to  the  Crown  Prin- 
cess. She  brought  back  sundry  kind  mes- 
sages for  me ;  as  how  glad  they  all  had  been 
on  hearing  that  I  was  coming  to  this  court ; 
for  as  Pamela  learned  to  play  the  part  of  a 
fine  lady,  the  Queen  and  all  kindly  sisters 
and  daughters  make  it  a  duty  to  be  skilled 
in  the  art  of  enacting  the  princess  royal,  or 
royal  highness  or  queen. 

Presently  Herman  Grimm  came  in ;  the 
author  of  the  Life  of  Michael  Angelo,  and 
of  the  Uniiberwindliche  Machte.  Of 
course  most  welcome  for  father's  sake,  and 
uncle's  and  his  own,  and  his  wife's  who  is 
the  foster  daughter  of  Bettina.  Of  Emer- 
son he  is  an  idolater :  reads  everything  of  his ; 
learned  English  through  him  and  for  him; 
has  translated  two  of  his  hero  chapters. 
He  explained  to  me  the  immense  influence 
of  Jews  on  German  literature  and  politics. 

*Jean  Baptiste,  Haron  von  Nothomb,  1805-1881,  Belgian 
Minister  at  Berlin,  1845-1881. 
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Stahl  whose  books  you  will  find  in  their 
place  on  the  shelves  of  the  philosophers,*  he 
says  ruled  the  upper  house  of  Prussia  for  a 
period  of  years.  The  members  of  the  aris- 
tocracy all  took  their  note  from  him.  Of 
Kuno  Fischer  he  spoke  lightly;  but  I  found 
he  had  read  only  the  little  trifles  which 
Fischer  has  written;  and  knew  nothing  of 
what  he  had  said  of  Spinoza  and  Leibnitz. 

On  Saturday  the  fourth,  I  was  immersed 
among  the  Archives  at  the  King's  Schloss. 
Rankef  was  there  on  the  same  errand.  He 
is  puzzled  about  the  Fenians — full  of  curi- 
osity on  the  subject :  but  did  not  seem  to  com- 
prehend that  Fenianism  is  only  a  symptom 
of  a  chronic  ailment,  which  neither  he  nor  I 
will  live  to  see  relieved . 

In  the  afternoon  von  Holtzendorff  J  came 
to  see  me;  a  young  man  he  is  called  here 
'  and  of  great  promise,  being  not  much  more 
than  forty,  and  so  coming  in  for  the  praise 
which  Daniel  Webster  awarded  Hillard: 
on  Sunday  the  famous  Virchow,  the  greatest 
man  of  the  age  in  pathology  with  a  pas- 
sion for  politics,  and  a  radical  as  a  true 
man  of  science  naturally  would  be.  He  is 
a  miracle  of  industry;  is  professor,  member 
of  the  Prussian  House  of  Commons,  mem- 
ber of  the  North  German  parliament,  an 
able,  ready  and  a  very  frequent  speaker.  I 
%vas  delighted  to  see  him  and  count  on  cul- 
tivating his  acquaintance.  I  dined  at  a 
great  dinner  of  twenty  or  thirty  and  Vxxnt 
afterwards  to  a  friend's  to  m.eet  the  minister 
of  Finance,  Baron  von  der  Heydt.§  In  the 
beginning  of  1866,  he  said,  on  being  asked 
about  the  finances,  the  credit  of  the  govern- 
ment is  low,  if  you  submit  to  such  a  peace 
as  was  then  offered ;  as  much  money  as  you 
can  want  if  you  decide  on  war.  And  the 
last  proved  true.  Prussia  came  out  of  the 
struggle,  enriched  not  impoverished. 

Monday,  in  walked  a  man  high  in  office 
in  Westphalia,  and  soberly  and  earnestly 
asked  leave  to  ship  to  America  all  the  stray 
vagabonds  that  were  taken  up  in  West- 
phalia. After  receiving  a  pretty  decided  veto, 
he  mxade  off  under  a  cloud  of  civil  speeches. 

In  the  evening  w^e  went  to  Grimm's, 
w^hose  friends  celebrated  his  birthday.  They 
had  written  a  little  play,  with  prologue  and 

*  George  Ripley  was  at  this  time  occupying  Bancroft's 
house  in  New  York. 

t  Leopold  von  Ranke,  179 5- 1886. 

1  Franz  von  Holtzendorff,  1829-1889,  jurist  and  writer, 
especially  on  penal  justice. 

§  Baron  August  von  der  Heydt,  1801-1874,  from  1866  to 
1869,  Minister  of  Finance 


all;  and  it  was  given  exceedingly  w^ell. 
Grimm  smiled;  his  wife,  (Bettina's  daugh- 
ter) overflowed  with  spirit  and  all  went 
merry  as  a  marriage  bell. 

I  am  a  member  of  a  Wednesday  evening 
society  composed  of  sixteen  regular  mem- 
bers to  whom  I  am  annexed  as  a  seven- 
teenth. I  dined  wdth  Professor  Magnus,* 
great  in  chemistry  and  opulent.  I  rather 
think  he  is  a  descendant  of  Father  Abraham 
but  a  most  agreeable^  gentlemanly  man 
with  the  ways  of  society  and  the  world  and 
the  most  devoted  love  of  science.  Flis  wife, 
in  middle  age,  a  descendant  of  the  exiled 
Huguenots,  is  one  of  the  finest  women  I 
ever  saw,  with  eyes  as  bright  as  those  of 
your  wife.  Of  the  guests  was  Baron  von 
Magnus,  lately  Prussian  minister  in  Mexico, 
which  he  had  left  hardly  three  weeks  ago. 
Of  coune  I  had  a  good  time.  Among  the 
topics  we  spoke  of  the  new  history  of  Napo- 
leon I.  by  Lanfrey,  which,  if  you  have  not 
seen,  I  advise  you  to  get  and  read.  It  is  very 
well  written,  and  contains  a  careful  anal- 
ysis of  the  man ;  the  history  of  his  boyhood 
and  youth  and  his  career  to  the  rupture  of 
the  peace  of  Amiens.  After  this  dinner  I 
went  to  my  society  which  met  this  evening 
at  Duncker'sf  whose  book  you  will  find  on 
a  shelf  just  to  the  left  of  the  door  into  the 
closet  for  washing.  A  learned  discourse 
on  law  prepared  the  venerable  company, 
Trendelenburg,  J  Dove§  &c.  for  a  supper. 

Thursday  evening  I  went  to  Lepsius's 
who  is  himself  learned  and  a  man  of  the 
world,  with  a  charming  wife  and  daughters. 
His  house  was  full  of  the  best  German 
society,  among  others  Hofmann||  the  chem- 
ist and  his  charming  young  wife.  Of  the 
diplomats  I  was  alone,  and  while  I  see  all 
the  society  of  Berlin,  my  colleagues  stick  to 
their  own  circle.  I  wound  up  the  evening 
at  Baron  Nothomb's,  the  Belgian's,  who  is 
one  of  the  ablest  of  them  all. 

Friday  night  the  loth  we  had  a  gathering 
of  the  Americans  domiciled  for  the  winter 
in  Berlin.  We  have  here  more  American 
students  at  the  University  than  from  Italy, 
Switzerland,  Sweden,  Denmark,  France, 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  Spain  and  Por- 

*  Heinrich  Gustav  Magnus,  1802-1870,  from  183s  to  1869 
Professor  of  "Physics  and  Technology"  at  Berlin. 

t  Maximilian  Wolfgang  Duncker,  181 1-1886,  historian, 
was  at  this  time  director  of  the  Prussian  State  Archives 

t  Freidrich  Adolf  Trendelenburg,  1802- 1872,  philosopher. 

§  Heinrich  Wilhelm  Dove,  1829- 1879,  physicist. 

II  August  Wilhelm  von  Hofmann,  1818-1892,  from  1865 
until  his  death  Professor  of  Chemistry  at  Berliti. 
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tugal  put  together,  which  of  course  places 
Americans  in  high  esteem  among  the  pro- 
fessors. We  count  about  fifty  students 
this  winter.  You  must  help  me  bring  the 
number  up  to  two  hundred.  We  have,  here, 
not  the  young  only,  but  professors  from 
Ann  Arbor  and  elsewhere,  ^'  ministers  of  the 
gospel,"  full  grown. 

Saturday  evening  Mrs.  B.  and  I  were  at 
a  reception  at  the  house  of  the  Librarian 
Dr.  Pertz.*  His  wife  is  the  sister  of  Sir 
Charles  Lyell :  and  he  and  I  date  our  friend- 
ship from  the  daysf  when  we  made  the 
journey  on  foot  from  Rome  to  Tusculum 
and  Monte  Albano.  At  those  places  you 
are  pretty  sure  to  meet  Trendelenburg.  Dr. 
Pertz  speaks  well  of  King  Theodore;  and 
indeed  the  Germans  do  not  view  with  favor 
the  attempt  to  crush  out  the  only  African 
Christian  kingdom,  and  to  hand  Abyssinia 
over  to  Moslem  ambition. 

Sunday  the  twelfth  I  resolved  I  would 
see  Bekker,J  the  Editor  of  Plato  and  Aris- 
totle. He,  now^  83  years  old,  was  out  on  a 
walk;  but  I  had  not  talked  long  with  his 
wife  before  he  returned.  He  and  his  Sophia 
were  Sonntag's  kinder, hoi\i  born  on  Sunday. 
I  rather  think  she  did  the  courting  for  Bek- 
ker  before,  who  then  and  now  was  and  is 
gifted  with  the  gift  of  silence.  Of  the 
Grimms  he  said,  Joseph  the  elder  spoke  to 
his  brother  William  one  day  of  their  fast 
growing  old,  and  that  one  of  them  should 
marry.  Well  who  should  it  be  ?  Joseph 
said,  you  for  you  are  the  youngest ;  Ah !  said 
the  brother  complainingly,  you  always  put 
the  hard  work  off  on  me.  Nevertheless  he 
married;  and  our  Herman  Grimm  is  the 
consequence.  And  Bekker  and  his  wdfe 
talked  on  about  Schleiermacher,  no  I  am 
wrong,  the  wife  talked  and  he  listened. 

Monday  I  went  alone  to  the  opera  to  hear 
Margaret,  or,  as  we  call  it,  Faust.  It  was 
well  given,  but  not  the  best  way,  for  Lucca 
is  in  Petersburg.  And  speaking  of  Peters- 
burg reminds  me  that  the  Imperial  Acad- 
emy lately  made  me  one  of  its  members. 

Tuesday  evening  Mrs.  B.  and  I  were 
both  at  Trendelenburg's.  He  lives  in  the 
simplest  manner,  but  his  hospitality  has  dig- 
nity, as  well  as  the  charms  of  receiving  the 
most  cultivated  men.  His  style  of  receiving 
is  such  as  is  in  vogue  in  Berlin.   Between  8 

*  Georg  Heinrich  Pertz,  1795-1876,  historian  and  head  of 
the  Royal  Library  at  Berlin. 

t  During  Bancroft's  first  visit  to  Europe,  1818-1822. 

X  Aug.  Immanuel  Bekker,  1785-1871,  philologist 


and  9  tea  is  served ;  conversation  is  kept  up 
in  the  moving  circle  till  ten;  then  all,  even 
if  so  many  as  sixty,  sit  down  to  supper  where 
they  are  served  by  only  one  or  two  waiters, 
and  of  those  all  but  one  females.  The  sup- 
per is  always  moderate  but  very  good  and 
how  two  or  three  contrive  to  serve  so  many 
and  quietly  without  confusion  and  effect- 
ively too  is  a  w^onder  to  American  house- 
keepers. Trendelenburg  adheres  stoutly 
to  Kant;  and  indeed  all  agree  wonderfully 
well  and  are  becoming  very  intimate.  At 
their  suppers,  there  are  the  young  and  gay 
as  well  as  the  grave,  and  tongues  run  as 
briskly  as  I  ever  knew.  The  company  sits 
in  groups  at  different  tables,  and  each 
party  seems  to  dispute  the  palm  of  content 
and  gaiety. 

Wednesday  I  dined  at  a  diplomatic  din- 
ner; Tenorio,  the  Spanish  minister  was  the 
Amphitryon,  and  the  British  Ambassador 
and  the  Prussian  Minister  of  Finance  with 
twenty  or  thirty  more  were  the  guests. 
Everything  was  splendid  and  profuse,  wines 
and  viands,  but  not  so  much  of  society  as  in 
one  of  the  German  parties. 

Then  last  night  I  took  tea  and  supped 
at  the  Ober  -  Consistorialrath  Twesten's. 
The  rooms  were  full  with  the  ablest  pro- 
fessors, the  most  celebrated  politicians  of 
the  liberal  school,  and  young  men  and 
handsome  women.  Everything  sparkled 
with  cheerfulness  and  intelligence;  the 
party  did  not  break  up  till  midnight.  It 
was  a  wonder  to  me  how  naturally  and 
without  fuss  about  seventy  people  found 
their  places  at  several  supper  tables,  spread 
in  two  large  rooms  and  were  served  with 
excellent  dishes  by  few  servants,  thoroughly 
well  and  without  parade.  The  custom  is  to 
have  on  the  light  claret  and  light  Rhenish. 
Two  dishes  one  of  fish,  one  of  roast  are  car- 
ried round:  and  after  this  preserves  and 
cake,  or  very  exceptionally  ice  cream.  Dur- 
ing the  evening,  I  became  posted  up  in 
German  politics  and  dipped  a  little  into 
Austrian.     .     .     . 

To  Mrs.  J.  C.  B.  D. 

Jan.  1868. 
.  .  .  At  dinner  on  the  27th.  the  min- 
ister of  finance,  Baron  von  der  Heydt,  had 
about  fifty  guests.  The  hall  in  which  they 
sat  at  table  was  very  large,  and  at  least  five 
and  twenty  feet  high,  a  magnificent  ban- 
quetting  room.    Up  to  this  time  I  had  never 
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seen  Moltke;  and  seized  the  opportunity  of  French  are  a  very  easy  people  to  govern,  he 

speaking  with  him.     He  said  the  third  of  demurred.     I  reminded  him  how  little  I 

July*  was  to  have  been  a  day  of  rest  to  the  had  taken  up  of  his  official  hours  "  Come  as 

troops,  they  were  so  worn  with  fatigue;  but  often  as  you  will,"  said  he,  ''my  time  is 

in  the  night  they  were  summoned  to  battle,  always  at  your  disposition."     And  then  he 

went  into  it  without  breakfast,  fought  nine-  asked  me  how  I  was  getting  on  with   my 

teen  hours,  part  of  the  time  against  a  great-  treaty,*  saying  again  that  he  had  got  the 

ly  superior  force,  continuously  without  food,  king's  assent  to  it ;  but  that  now  it  was  sent 

refreshment  or  rest.    He  is  a  very  quiet,  un-  to  the  two  departments  of  War  and  of  the 

assuming  man,  to  be  sure  much  older  than  Interior  so  that  it  lingers  long.     .     .     . 

Grant,  with  less  fire,  and  if  possible  more  Monday  was  the  day  for  opening  the  fair 

unassuming  silence.    And  as  modest  in  his  which  is  held  here  for  the  relief  of  East 

demeanor  as  if  he  were  an  unknown  man.  Prussia   now    suffering    from   famine.    1 

There  were  at  the  banquet  the  two  am-  sent  my  wife  who  made  large  purchases, 

bassadors  nearly  all  the  ministers  plenipo.  Tuesday   I   went.     The   best   people   for 

and  the  high  officers  of  state  but  not  the  character  and  rank  were  standing  at  the 

ministers.    We  were  seated  so  that  a  Prus-  stalls  as  saleswomen.     One  table  the  Queen 

sian  was  wedged  in  between  every  two  dip-  had  herself  taken  part  in  fitting  up ;  and 

lomats.  graced  it  with  vases  which  she  painted,  as 

In  the  evening  there  was  a  great  ball  at  the  story  went,  with  her  own  hands.     The 

the  British  Ambassador's  ;t  king  and  queen  day  was  rather  a  plebeian  one ;  the  King  and 

were  present  and  crown  prince  and  prince  Queen  came  in,  and  a  crowd  of  staring  men 

Karl  and  prince  Albert  and  princess  Fried-  and  grinning  women  was  whirling  round 

rich  Karl  who  has  more  beauty,  grace  and  them    wherever    they    moved;   the    King 

intelligence  than  any  of  them;  and  others,  very  good-natured  and  affable;  the  Queen 

and  all  their  Hof  -  Marshalls  and  ladies,  abounding  in  words  and  smiles.    For  know. 

The  king  spoke  a  good  deal  with  me;  and    dear  F ,that  the  business,  profession, 

as -Mrs.  Bliss  was  on  my  arm  there  was  a  or  post  of  a  princess  or  a  queen  is  one  to  be 
good  chance  for  her  to  speak  with  the  filled  according  to  the  highest  pattern  of  ex- 
Majesty  of  Prussia.  Princess  Friedrich  cellence  and  with  the  skill  that  suits  the 
Karl  made  a  few  words  of  apology  to  me  position.  The  Prussian  Queen  is  a  model 
for  having  postponed  as  long  as  she  did  my  queen;  she  goes  to  church  on  Sunday;  after 
audience;  and  had  taken  to  heart  the  advice  church  she  patronizes  charity  concerts  for 
I  had  given  her  to  read  Lanfrey's  History  the  benefit  of  sufferers.  She  visits  hos- 
of  Napoleon  I.  She  had  ordered  a  copy  of  pitals;  she  assists  Magdalen  asylums;  she 
it.  I  had  wished  to  be  the  first  person  pre-  walks  daily,  not  apart  like  the  queen  of  Eng- 
sented  at  court  as  accredited  to  the  Nord-  land,  but  in  the  muddy  sidewalks  of  the 
Deutsche  Bund.  I  complained  to  the  muddy  street  right  under  my  windows  in  a 
King  and  to  Count  Bismarck  that  the  Ital-  place  as  thronged  as  the  upper  part  of 
ian  and  Austrian  ministers  were  before  me.  Fifth  Avenue  on  the  way  to  the  park. 
You  remember  in  the  words  of  Wallenstein,  Jan.  31.  Yesterday  the  30th  as  I  came 
said  Bismarck,  the  long  journey  excuses  home  from  my  morning  walk  at  half  past 
your  tardiness.  .  .  .  Bismarck  spoke  three  w^hom  should  I  meet  on  the  narrow 
seriously  of  Napoleon  III.  as  one  of  a  hun-  trottoir  but  the  Queen,  trudging  along 
dred,  nay  as  one  of  two  or  three,  who  best  through  the  dirty  slush,  as  though  royalty 
understood  things  in  France.  And  it  was  had  no  better  road  to  a  good  appetite  than 
quite  plain,  he  was  just  now  in  a  state  of  the  rest  of  us  mortals  can  have.  I  hurried 
contentment  about  the  emperor's  present  through  my  early  dinner  and  at  five  was  at 
policy — which  I  had  all  along  said  was  a  the  Academy  of  Sciences  to  attend  its  an- 
poUcy  of  peace  towards  Prussia.  Bis-  niversary  celebration.  Who  should  come 
marck  said  that  Napoleon  HI.  had  a  very  in  but  the  Queen  attended  by  the  King? 
hard  taskupon  his  hands  and  when  I  quoted  Bois  Raymond  delivered  the  address,  his 
a  remark  that  Gallatin  had  made  that  the  subject  partly  a  eulogy  of  Frederick  the 

*  July  3,  1866,  the  date  of  the  Prussian  victory  over  the  Great  partly  and  more  especially  the  char- 
Austrian  army  at  Sadowa.  *  -p^e  important  naturalization  treaty  between  the  United 

t  Lord    Augustus    Loftus,   subsequently    Ambassador    to  States  and  the  North  German  Confederation,  negotiated  by 

Russia  and  Governor  of  New  South  Wales  Bancroft,  was  signed  February  22,  i868. 
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acter  of  Voltaire  as  a  natural  philosopher. 
The  discourse  was  well  written  and  well 
delivered,  the  speaker  sitting  and  reading. 
After  the  orator  ceased,  Hofmann  the  great 
chemist  lectured  for  an  hour  on  the  topic 
just  now  most  interesting  the  men  of  his 
department .  Of  old ,  men  though  t  different 
composite  bodies  owed  their  difi'erences  to 
being  constituted  of  different  ingredients; 
now  it  is  found  that  bodies  of  exactly  the 
same  ingredients  differ  as  widely  as  possible 
by  means  of  a  different  collocation  of  the 
component  parts.  And  he  illustrated  his 
theme  by  the  clearest  statements,  by  visible 
representations  of  dift'erent  clustering  of  the 
elements,  and  by  perfectly  successful  ex- 
periments. The  Queen  listened  like  one 
entranced;  and  when  after  two  hours  the 
sitting  closed,  she  had  a  word  and  a  smile 
for  the  orator  and  for  Hofmann  and  for  the 
philosophers  who  were  nearest  her ;  and  the 
King  said  pleasant  things  to  every  one  whom 
he  could  approach.  Now  mark,  I  met  the 
Queen  in  the  mud  of  Thiergarten  Strasse  at 
3^ ;  at  the  academy  from  5  till  7  and  after; 
at  9  there  was  a  ball  in  the  palace;  and  the 
royalties  first  came  into  the  diplomatic  hall; 
and  the  Queen  as  if  she  had  a  more  than 
Webster's  dictionary  in  her  head  went 
round  the  room  and  without  weariness  or 
rest,  spoke  at  large  with  everyone,  mixing 
up  gestures  with  words  and  smiles,  and 
after  finishing  in  this  way  in  one  room, 
went  to  the  next,  and  the  next,  and  on  to  the 
ballroom  and  was  ceaseless  in  her  care  for 
her  guests  till  ij  this  morning. 
Could  you  do  all  that  ?  The  ball  I  must 
say  was  very  pleasant;  the  rooms  are  well 
arranged  for  the  free  circulation  of  the 
guests;  some  good  pictures,  above  all  two 
master  works  of  Auerbach  adorned  one 
apartment;  the  Queen's  boudoir  was  open; 
there  were  not  only  courtiers  among  the  in- 
vited but  Ranke,  Dove,  Lepsius,  Hofmann, 
Beseler*  and  the  rector  of  the  University; 
Waagen  the  historian  of  paintings ;  and  one 
or  two  more  men  of  letters.  The  ladies 
were  beautifully  dressed  and  many  of  them 
were  themselves  beautiful.  In  the  course 
of  the  evening  I  found  three  or  four  men 
like  myself  in  plain  black;  but  in  the  begin- 
ning I  stood  like  a  raven  among  men  so 
gorgeously  clad,  that,  as  Shakespeare  has  it, 
every  one  of  them  was  a  mine  of  gold.  Do 
not  think  I  wasted  my  evening;  I  pushed 

*  Presumably  Georg  Beseler,  1809-  i888,  jurist 


my  treaty  forward  a  good  bit,  and  ventured 
even  to  speak  about  it  to  the  King.  Carl 
Schurz  has  been  here.  Instead  of  teasing 
him,  Bismarck  received  his  call,  and  in- 
vited him  to  dine.  '^\t  dinner,"  so  he  re- 
lated to  me  what  happened,  "an  old  con- 
servative stiff  in  his  notions  asked  me  who 
that  red  whiskered  man  was,  and  on  pur- 
pose to  plague  him  a  httle,  I  answered  that 
it  was  the  man  who  about  ten  years  ago  got 
Kinkel  out  of  prison  and  fled  from  the 
country.  The  conservative  looked  aghast 
and  I  enjoyed  his  surprise."  So  far  he 
spoke  jestingly.  And  then  taking  a  graver 
tone  he  said,  '*I  chose  to  know  him  only  as 
one  on  whom  the  American  government 
had  conferred  an  important  office,  and  as  a 
private  gentleman."     .     .     . 

To  Mrs.  J.  C.  B.  D. 

Berlin,  September  8,  1868. 
Dear  F : — 

You  have  been  constantly  in  my  mind; 
but  in  the  latter  part  of  winter  I  had  so 
much  to  write,  that  I  waited  for  leisure, 
which  never  came;  and  this  summer  while 
almost  every  day  v/as  filled  with  interest,  I 
had  no  rest  to  keep  a  record  of  my  pleasant 
experiences.  I  mean  some  day  to  draw  for 
you  a  sketch  of  Bismarck;  but  I  will  wait  a 
little  longer  to  study  his  character  more 
closely;  and  then  confide  to  you  my  inmost 
thoughts  about  him. 

I  fear  his  health  is  shaken  beyond  the 
hope  of  a  complete  restoration.  He  has 
long  been  a  sufferer  from  neuralgia  in  one  of 
his  lower  limbs;  an  ignorant  physician  at 
St.  Petersburg  put  a  plaster  on  the  inner 
side  of  his  leg  under  the  knee.  (This  he 
told  me  himself.)  After  it  had  been  en- 
dured for  two  hours  the  pain  became  in- 
tolerable and  waking  from  a  sort  of  doze,  he 
hastily  tore  the  application  from  the  flesh, 
into  which  it  had  eaten  so  deeply  that  even 
a  vein  was  ruptured  and  destroyed.  The 
blood  which  ought  to  have  found  a  passage 
in  its  natural  channel,  had  now  to  seek  a 
new  course  and  an  incurable  weakness  was 
the  consequence.  Bismarck  is  a  man  of 
robust  frame,  made  for  hardy  health ;  there 
is  nothing  weak  about  him,  in  his  natural 
organization;  and  his  normal  state  is  that 
of  energy  in  mind  and  body;  and  here  is 
this  little  injury  clinging  to  him  for  the  rest 
of  his  life-time,  and  disturbing  him  so  much, 
that  he  suffers  pain  whenever  he  tasks  him- 


From  a  paiiithig  by  Bulow,  1874. 

William  I,  Emperor  of  Germany  and  King  of  Prussia. 

Presented  to  Mr.  Bancroft  by  the  Emperor  on  the  occasion  of  his  leaving  Berlin,  and  now  in  the 
Art  Museum  of  Worcester,  Massachusetts. 


self  too  much ;  and  pain  brings  on  sleepless- 
ness and  agitation  of  nerves,  and  the  three 
together  unfit  him  for  the  daily  warfare  of 
public  life,  make  him  irritable  and  inapt  to 
sustain  contradiction. 

Last  Spring  he  was  on  horseback  at  a  re- 
view here  in  Berlin,  the  fatigue  was  just  too 
much  for  him,  as  the  day  was  warm  and 
dusty.  The  President  of  the  Imperial  Diet 
went  up  to  him,  (I  had  this  from  the  Presi- 
dent himself,  whom  I  got  to  repeat  it  that  I 
might  not  err)  and  asked  after  his  health. 
''Wretched"  says  Bismarck.  "Why, what's 
Vol.  XXXIX.— 7 


the  matter?"  said  Simson.  Bismarck  an- 
swered, and  there  were  two  dozen  persons 
around  him,  who  might  have  heard,  ''I 
cannot  sleep,  I  cannot  eat,  I  cannot  drink; 
I  cannot  laugh,  I  cannot  smoke,  I  cannot 
work."  Simson  advised  him  to  use  the 
vapor  bath.  "The  cold  I  suffer  from,"  said 
Bismarck,  "does  not  come  from  a  cause 
that  baths  could  remove."  "What  is  the 
cause?"  said  Simson.  "Ah,"  said  Bis- 
marck, "Ich  habe  Nerven  Bankerot" 
which  in  English  is,  "my  disease  is  Bank- 
ruptcy of  the  nerves."    From  the  review  he 
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went  to  council,  sat  in  a  draft  to  escape  the  ately  and  emphatically,  and  this  man  is  one 
heat,  went  home  and  w^as  seized  with  a  of  the  two  most  honored  men  in  Germany, 
pleuritic  attack,  which  menaced  his  life.  As  we  passed  along,  every  one  took  off  his 
As  soon  as  he  w^as  well  enough,  about  three 
months  ago,  he  went  to  his  estate  in  Pome- 
rania.  But  though  he  improved  in  health 
he  still  could  not  sleep  as  you  and  I  can. 
To  make  things  worse,  his  horse,  as  he  rode 
with  friends  in  the  forest,  stepped  his  fore- 
foot into  a  mud  hole,  stumbled  forward, 
threw  Bismarck  and 
keeled  over  upon  him. 
By  miracle  Bismarck 
was  not  crushed  to 
death,  had  not  a  limb 
broken;  but  he  was 
thoroughly  bruised  and 
by  the  account  I  received 
last  week  his  right  arm  is 
black  with  extra vasated 
blood,  and  his  fingers  so 
numb  that  he  can  not 
even  write  his  name.  .  .  . 


To  C.  E.  Detmold 

Berlin 

29  December,  1868. 

My  dear 

Mr.  Detmold: — 
I  have  just  come  in 
from  my  ride;  the  sun 
bright,   the    earth    free 
from    frost,    the    temperature    at    45    or 
more  of  Fahrenheit,  and  so  it  has  been 
for  the  last  fortnight.      This  too  in  the 
latitude  of  the  Southern  part  of  Labrador, 
with  the  night  i6h.  25'  long  and  the  sun    I  only  have  expressed  my  grief  in  the  fewest 
during  the  short  day  stealing  along  the    but  very  sincere  words.     Presently  he  ob- 


The  Crown  Prince  of  Germany,  afterwards 
Emperor  Frederick. 


hat  and  bowed  to  him;  as  we  passed  a  res- 
taurant a  crowd  filled  the  window  to  greet 
him  as  he  rode  by.     It  seemed  as  if  every 
eye  that  saw  him  gave  him  a  blessing,  and 
every  voice  was  raised  to  bear  witness  to 
him;  and  yet  life  had  for  him  no  attrac- 
tions; and  the  thought  of  renewing  it  on 
earth  was  one   from 
which   he  shrunk  with 
horror.     .     .     . 

To  Mrs.  J.  C.  B.  D. 

.  .  .  Today  [J an.  2, 
1869]  in  my  ride  I  came 
in  sight  of  General 
Moltke  with  whom  I 
have  formed  habits  of 
friendship.  The  day  be- 
fore Christmas  his  wife 
"after  twenty-seven 
years  of  happiest  mar- 
ried life,"  as  he  himself 
said,  died  after  a  short 
and  terribly  painful  ill- 
ness. To  have  forced 
myself  on  him  might 
have  been  an  intrusion, 
to  turn  away  from  him 
my  heart  forbade.  So  I 
rode  up  to  him,  turned  my  horse  and  ac- 
companied. He  is  called  the  silent;  with  me 
he  talks  much  and  with  openness.  A  mo- 
ment or  two  we  walked  our  horses  in  silence : 


southern  edge  of  the  horizon.  My  com- 
panion is  often  General  Moltke,  who  is 
ver}'  nearly  the  same  age  as  myself.*  Three 
weeks  ago  I  was  riding  with  him,  we  passed 
a  Count  who  looked  older  than  either  of  us. 
"He  looks,"  said  Moltke,  "much  older 
than  he  is ;  he  has  used  his  body  more  than 


served  :  "The  attack  was  severe;  the  best 
physicians,  the  most  careful  treatment  were 
of  no  avail;  it  was  not  possible  to  save  her 
life."  We  went  on  and  again  he  spoke :  "  I 
have  taken  her  to  Creisau  (his  place  in  Si- 
lesia) and  have  placed  her  in  the  church 
(which  was  on  his  estate)  buried  under  the 


his  mind."       We  fell  upon  the  question    palms  and  wreaths  of    flowers  that  were 


whether  men  as  they  come  near  their  end 
would  like  to  begin  the  battle  of  life  anew. 
"Who,"  said  the  General,  "would  live  his 
life  over  again?  I  would  not  mine.  The 
old  story  of  the  Hindoo  philosopher  is  true, 
when  he  said  this  life  is  a  punishment  for 
transgressions  committed  under  an  earlier 
form  of  being."    All  this  he  spoke  deliber- 

*  Moltke  and  Bancroft  both  were  born  in  1800  and  died  in 
Z891. 


heaped  upon  her.  I  have  selected  a  spot  on 
high  ground,  commanding  a  beautiful 
view;  and  then  in  the  spring  I  shall  build  a 
vault  to  receive  her  "  (and  the  thought  not 
uttered  was,  to  receive  himseK  too  when  he 
should  come  to  die);  "she  was  so  much 
younger  than  I,  "said  he,  "she  should  have 
outlived  me;  but  when  that  was  spoken  of, 
she  used  to  say,  that  she  had  no  desire  to 
survive  me  long."      I  said  repeating  his 
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words:  ''Twenty-seven  years  of  happiest 
married  life  are  a  great  blessing."  "  Thank 
God  for  all  that,"  he  answered  and  then 
spoke  of  her  illness.  She  had  charged  him 
if  danger  of  life  came,  he  should  tell  her  of 
it,  that  they  might  once  more  partake  of  the 
Abendmahl  (the  Lord's  supper)  together. 
''Alter  all,"  said  he,  "perhaps  she  died 
opportunely  to  escape  terrible  trials.  Hap- 
py in  the  moment  of  her  death,  in  so  far  as 


drove  past,  and  as  he  greeted  us  most 
smilingly,  looked  amazed  to  see  a  crowd 
of  riders  together.  Bismarck  began  and 
talked  on  the  branches  of  the  great  Ger- 
man family,  and  proved  us  all  to  be  Sax- 
ons. Then  he  explained  to  us  the  new 
horse  path  and  new  carriage  way,  that 
are  to  iDe  made  for  the  accommodation  of 
the  greatly  increasing  population  of  Ber- 
lin   &c.    &c.     .     .     . 


Count  Bismarck. 


General  Moltke. 


she  left  her  country  in  repose  and  hap- 
piness. Who  knows  what  disaster  may 
arise?  Who  knows  what  mad  scheme 
Beust  may  conjure  up  ?  Thank  God  you 
Americans  at  least  are  truly  our  friends." 
Moltke  holds  the  post,  which  throws  upon 
him  all  the  anxiety  and  responsibility  of 
keeping  the  Prussian  Army  ready  to  take 
the  field  at  an  instant,  if  Napoleon  should 
suddenly  engage  in  carrying  out  his 
ambitious  plans  of  aggrandizement  for 
France. 

Moltke  held  out  his  hand,  and  pressed 
mine  cordially,  as  he  left  the  park  for 
home.  I  prolonged  my  ride  and  present- 
ly Count  Bismarck  trotted  past  me;  just 
as  he  had  gone  by  me  he  recognized  me 
and  turned  to  speak  with  me.  He  was 
looking  for  his  daughter  and  presently  she 
came  in  sight,  well  mounted  attended  by 
another  young  lady  and  by  her  brother 
and  a  large  group  of  gay  companions. 
We  turned  to  go  home,  as  it  was  now  late; 
just  then  the  King  in  a  light  open  carriage. 


To  Mrs.  J.  C.  B.  D. 

31  January,  1870,  Berlin. 
.  .  .  Last  evening  was  von  Keudell's* 
Poller  A  bend.  What  is  that  ?  and  who  is 
Keudell?  Keudell  is  in  Bismarck's  office, 
his  most  confidential  friend;  no  longer 
young;  will  not  in  time  to  come  be  forty 
again.  He  is  engaged  to  Fraulein  von  Pa- 
tow,  only  daughter  and  child  of  their  Ex- 
cellencies von  Patow;  the  fatherf  having 
been  in  time  past  a  member  of  the  King's 
Ministry.  The  lady,  twenty-four  or  so  old, 
possesses  in  her  own  right  3  or  400,000 
thalers:  the  largest  heiress  in  her  own  right 
just  now  in  Berlin,  and  very  well  educated 
and  all  that.  The  night  before  a  wedding 
friends  throng  to  the  house  of  the  bride  and 
make  merry.  The  friends  of  Keudell  and 
Patow  were  last  night  on  hand,  prepared 
for  the  entertainment  uninvited  by  the 
bride  or  the  bride's  parents.  First  a  Minne- 

*  Robert  von  Keudell,  1824,  German  Minister  at  Rome, 
1876-1887. 
t  Baron  Erasmus  Robert  von  Patow^,  1804- 1890. 
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singer  recited  to  music  a  programme  in 
verse.  Then  the  first  tableau;  an  excellent 
old  nobleman  of  the  ancient  time,  with  his 
daughter,  and  unseen  musician  sing  how  a 
maiden  can  capture  a  husband ;  that  for  the 
bride.  Next  came  the  bridegroom's  turn; 
he  is  wonderfully  skilled  as  a  player  on  the 
piano  and  as  a  composer  of  music ;  and  he 
holds  a  high  place  in  Bismarck's  office  and 
heart.  So  his  emblems  are  poHtics  and 
music.  Bismarck's 
daughter  tall  and  state- 
ly, with  a  harp  in  the 
hand  personated  music; 
the  young  Countess  Else 
Arnim,  of  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  fam- 
ilies, young  and  superb, 
stood  for  politics  in  the 
tableau;  and  the  poem 
which  was  sung  com- 
memorated these  two 
great  traits.  "The 
world,  action,  belongs  to 
politics;  heaven  and  the 
soul  to  music.  The  two 
are  not  strangers;  true 
statesmanship  is  itself  a 
divine  music ;  and  in  the 
harmonies  of  the  life  of 
the  people  plays  the  mel- 
odies of  the  world's  his- 
tory," and  so  on.  Then  came  a  picture  ''tab- 
leau" of  which  the  object  was  to  commem- 
orate Keudell's  presence  in  the  battle  of 
Sadowa.  Then  a  corresponding  tribute  to 
the  bride,  every  one  with  song.  Then  a  sight 
of  Mount  Rigi  where  the  courtship  began ; 
then  Nordeney,  where  it  grew  warmer ;  then 
a  crowd  of  water  nymphs,  8  or  9,  on  the 
shore  of  the  Rhine,  singing  sweetly,  and  pro- 
ducing an  enormous  muscle  shell ;  which  is 
opened  a  little  and  then  more,  and  then  out 
springsthe  child  countess  von  Ariolla,  draped 
as  Cupid,  of  seven  or  eight  years,  and  she 
sings  and  acts  her  song,  written  for  the  occa- 
sion, inimitably  well,  aiming  with  her  bow 
and  arrow  at  von  Keudell's  heart,  then  pi  rc- 
ing  that  of  Miss  von  Patow,  and  then  a  stanza 
of  delightful  promises  to  both.  On  which 
one  of  KeudelPs  best  friends,  one  of  the  best 
singers  in  Berlin  society,  appears  suddenly 
in  front  of  the  pair,  and  sings  the  last  stanza 
of  Goethe's  wedding  song  ending: 

Unzahlige,  selige  Leute 

So  ging  es  und  geht  es  noch  Heute. 


Prince  Karl, 


A  world  of  talent  was  displayed  in  all 
this;  the  company  was  the  best:  Bismarck 
and  his  wife  of  course — ministers,  belles, 
beaux;  of  7iot  German  diplomatic  ministers, 
I  was  the  only  one. 

After  the  songs,  recitations,  and  tab- 
leaux I  left;  but  there  was  a  modest  sup- 
per and  then  the  young  people  were  to 
dance  till  after  midnight.  Such  is  a  Ger- 
man Polter  Abend.  Today  the  pair  are  to 
be  married. 

To  Mrs  J.  C.  B.  D. 

Berlin, 
4,  September,  1870. 

Wliat  a  month  have 

we  lived,  dear   F . 

The  old  contest  between 
evil  and  good;  and  the 
victory  as  at  Marathon, 
and  on  the  plains  of 
Abraham  on  the  side  of 
civilization  and  freedom. 
A  people  in  arms  crushes 
the  degenerate  hosts  of 
despotism;  and  this  rest- 
less spirit  of  mischief 
that  had  its  abode  in  the 
Tuileries  is  at  last  to  be 
exorcised.  It  could  be 
done  only  by  these  sig- 
nal victories.  On  the 
second  of  August  Napoleon  ordered  the 
attack  on  Saarbriicken,  and  on  the  second 
of  September  he  is  a  prisoner  at  the  mercy 
of  the  man  whom  he  had  sent  his  ambassa- 
dor to  browbeat  and  insult.  Yet  the  idea 
that  France  had  a  right  to  be  the  first  power 
in  central  Europe  was  so  fixed  in  the  mind 
of  every  Frenchman,  that  you  nowhere  in 
France  find  a  hearty  condemnation  of  the 
war,  but  only  of  the  inopportune  moment 
at  which  war  was  begun.  The  apology  of 
every  one  who  had  a  part  in  bringing  on  the 
conflict  is,  that  he  was  sure  France  would 
have  been  victorious.  At  Ems  a  brother 
minister  of  our  corps  diplomatique  tried  to 
reason  with  Benedetti*;  he  cut  all  short  by 
refusing  to  listen  to  the  counsels  of  modera- 
tion which  were  plainly  the  only  wise  ones, 
and  said:  i/  va  de  nm  tete,  that  is  the  imperi- 
al party  was  so  passionately  bent  on  war, 
that  they  would  hav^  crushed  any  one  who 
should  have  opposed  them.-      There  was 

*  Count  Vincent  Benedetti,  French  Minister  at  Berlin, 
1864-1870. 


The  Princess  Friedrich  Karl 


nothing  sincere  in  the 
pretended  dread  of  a 
Hohenzollern  on  the 
Spanish  throne;  the 
house  Sigmaringen- 
Hohenzollern  are  Cath- 
olic, and  on  the  best 
terms  with  Napoleon. 
The  last  night  before 
Napoleon's  famous  mad 
attempt  at  entering 
France  at  Strassburg,  he 
passed  in  the  house  of  H. 
Sigmaringen,the  father 
of  Leopold;  and  the  old 
prince  assured  the  Span- 
iards—  Prince's  agents 
— there    would    be   no 


The  Crown  Princess. 


The  Empress  Augusta. 


declared  inopportunely, 
but  never  as  declared 
unjustly.  Here  I  have 
in  my  hand  a  letter  from 
Laboulaye,  hardly  seven 
days  old ;  he  writes  "nous 
accuser  d 'avoir  provo- 
que  la  guerre  est  un  en- 
fant illage.  La  guerre  a 
ete  sottement  declare 
parun  gouvernement  in- 
capable; nous  avons  ete 
surpris;  mais  la  guerre 
etait  fatale  depuis  Sa- 
dowa." 

King  William  went 
into  the  war  most  reluct- 
antly ;  so  aft erthe  terribly 


trouble    from  Napoleon;   he  (the  prince)    bloody  but  successful  battles  which  drove 


would  take  care  of  that;  Napoleon  owed 
him  requital  for  former  benefits;  there 
could  be  no  difficulty  from  that  quarter. 

Gramont* owTied  as  much.  Being  asked 
why  he  began  the  war,  he  gave  as  his  ex- 
cuse, that  he  put  the  question  to  Leboeuf , 
minister  of  war,  "Sommes  nous  prets?" 
and  Leboeuf  answered,  "Archi  -prets." 
''But  for  that,"  said  Gramont,  "I  would 


Bazaine  and  his  army  back  to  Metz,  he  could 
say  that  he  felt  no  pride  in  the  victories  which 
had  been  gained  with  the  loss  of  so  many  of 
his  people;  but  he  consoled  himself  saying 
that  at  least  "he  had  a  good  conscience;  he 
had  done  nothing  to  bring  on  the  war." 

Moltke  whom  I  see  very  often  called  on 
me  one  day  after  the  declaration  of  war  by 
the  French  had  been  received,  and  while  he 


not  have  brought  on  the  war;  I  had  twenty  was  sending  troops  to  the  frontier:  his  busi- 
ways  of  settling  the  Spanish  question  with-  est  days.  I  said  to  him,  he  must  dine  every 
out  a  war."  day:  "come  dine  with  me  tomorrow,  [my 

If  you  read  Thiers'  speeches  in  the  Cham-    wife  was  away]  dinner  shall  be  ready  at  the 
her  you  find  him  speaking  of  the  war  as    minute."    He  readily  agreed.    laskcdFrie- 

sen*  the  Principal  minister  of  Saxony,  and 

*  Baron  Richard  von  Friesen,  1808-1884. 


*  Due  de  Gramont,  French  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs 
in  1870 
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my  friend  Watzdorf*,  sole  minister  of  Wei- 
mar. Friesen  brought  with  him  the  Saxon 
Envoy  at  this  court,  so  we  were  just  five  at 
table.  Moltke  was  at  his  ease ;  for  he  knew 
himself  to  be  among  friends.  He  spoke  al- 
ways with  calm  and  composure ;  but  when 
he  expressed  his  indignation  at  being  forced 
into  the  war,  his  manner  was  that  of  sorrow, 
the  deepest,  keenest  sorrow  mixed  with 
anger.  There  was  not  a  word  of  boasting; 
but  his  manner  of  speak- 
ing implied  perfect  con- 
fidence in  the  result  of 
the  war;  but  then  he  de- 
plored the  immense  sac- 
rifice of  life  which  he 
foresaw  as  inevitable. 
He  explained  to  us  in  a 
few  words  the  former 
condition  of  the  French 
army  before  Nielf  be- 
came Minister :  gave 
great  praise  to  Niel,  and 
to  the  improvements 
which  Niel  had  intro- 
duced, and  the  better 
condition  and  greater 
efficiency  of  the  French 
army  through  Niel's  ad- 
ministration .  But  it  was 
plain,  from  his  compos- 
ure, that  he  knew  per- 
fectly the  defects  existing  in  the  French 
army  at  the  moment  of  the  declaration  of 
war;  and  that  he  could  continue  composed- 
ly to  send  forward  the  German  troops  with- 
out fear  of  any  precipitate  invasion  of  the 
enemy.  Indeed  I  drew  from  his  words  his 
intention  of  conducting  the  campaign  on 
the  soil  of  France,  and  his  consciousness  of 
being  able  to  do  so.  Of  England  he  com- 
plained :  a  word  from  her  of  firmness ,  spoken 
at  the  proper  time,  would  have  prevented 
the  war;  and  the  failure  to  speak  that  word 
was  what  would  be  remembered  if  England 
should  be  threatened  with  an  invasion.  The 
conversation  was  kept  up  for  nearly  three 
hours.  I  gave  Moltke  an  account  of  a 
courtship  on  the  part  of  one  of  his  officers 
and  the  daughter  of  an  American  million- 
aire, on  which  I  had  been  consulted  by  the 
friends  of  the  father;  and  he  gave  me  a  full 
account  of  the  extraordinar)'  merits  of  the 
officer,  not  disguising  a  restlessness  of  na- 

*  Bemhard  von  Watzdorf,  1804- 1870 

t  Marshal  Niel  had  died  the  year  before,  in  1869 


The  King  of  Saxony 


ture  that  might  make  of  him  an  uncomfort- 
able husband.  Friesen  told  a  stor^-  of  an 
American  lady  at  Dresden  that  gave  a 
crowded  ball.  Some  one  said  to  her,  "  you 
have  a  very  large  acquaintance."  She  an- 
swered in  French,  "Oh!  very  large;  cannot 
receive  at  once  all  the  world;  tonight  je 
n'ai  que  le  demi-monde.'"  At  last  Moltke 
looked  at  his  w^atch  and  was  surprised  to 
see  how  long  we  had  been  together.  I 
have  not  seen  him  since. 
But  a  story  is  told  of 
him  in  the  papers  and  I 
have  heard  it  also  from 
one  who  had  read  it  in 
private  letters.  The  bat- 
tle of  the  1 8th*  was  terri- 
ble ;  whole  Prussian  regi- 
ments mowed  down ;  on 
one  side  at  Gravelotte  at 
about  7  in  the  evening, 
French  masses  of  troops 
pressed  upon  the  Ger- 
man right,  whose  deci- 
mated and  wearied  Prus- 
sian infantry  began  to 
waver.  Night  was  com- 
ing in ,  and  Moltke  waited 
with  painful  impatience 
to  make  the  victory  com- 
plete on  every  side.  He 
looked  to  the  South-east 
for  the  Pomeranians  to  come  up;  at  last, 
marching  in  quickest  time,  but  not  a  minute 
too  soon,  they  came  in  sight.  As  soon  as 
they  recognized  his  well  known  features,  his 
name  ran  from  rank  to  rank.  He  drew  his 
sword,  spoke  a  few  words,  turned  his  horse 
toward  the  heights  that  were  to  be  carried 
and  rode  in  advance,  leading  the  attack. 
Hurrahs  rose  from  thousands  of  voices ;  the 
officers  cried,  "the  chief  of  the  general  staff 
is  in  the  close  fight ; "  on  which  the  Pomeran- 
ians stormed  the  heights  with  burning  emu- 
lation and  inconceivable  swiftness,  and  car- 
ried one  after  the  other.  Moltke  rode  slowly 
to  the  king  and  said,  "The  day  is  ours:  the 
enemy  retreats."     .     .     . 

To  Mrs.  J.  C.  B.  D. 

October  3,  1870.     Berlin. 

Dear  F :— 

On  the  ninth  of  September,  fifty  years 
ago,  in  1820,  I  took  a  degree  as  Doctor  of 

*  The  battles  of  Gravelotte  and  Rezonville  were  fought 
August  18,  1870 
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Philosophy,  in  the  University  of  Georgia 
Augusta  at  Gottingen.  It  is  the  German 
fashion  to  renew  that  degree  for  any  one 
that  survives  fifty  years ;  and  so  it  fell  to  my 
lot  this  year  to  celebrate  my  jubilaeum.  I 
was  very  modest  and  quiet  about  it ;  but  the 
record  at  Gottingen  told  the  tale,  and 
brought  me  all  the  honors  that  old  age  can 
in  its  own  right  gather  in.  Personal  friends 
began  to  call,  almost  before  I  had  taken  my 


and  W.  von  Humboldt,  and  Hegel,  and 
Wolf  and  many  more.  A  deputation  from 
the  Berlin  Academy  of  which  I  am  a  mem- 
ber came  next,  and  read  a  written  word  to 
me,  exquisitely  expressed,  and  conceived  in 
the  spirit  of  friendship.  A  delegation  from 
the  law  faculty  of  the  University  then  came 
forward  and  said  that  by  a  unanimous  vote 
I  had  been  declared  a  Doctor  of  Laws 
honoris  causa;  but  that,  as  I  had  already 


Ernst  Curtius. 


Rudolf  Virchow. 


breakfast,  and  you  know  my  hours  are  early. 
A  little  before  eleven  a  circle  of  my  more  im- 
mediate Berlin  friends  gathered  about  me, 
and  Curtius*  as  their  representative  read  me 
a  poem,  full  of  affection  and  good  will.  While 
this  was  going  on,  the  deputy  from  the  philo- 
sophical faculty  of  Gottingen,  Waitz,t  a  first- 
rate  man,  came  in,  attended  by  Prof.  Zacha- 
riae,t  3,nd  after  making  me  a  most  beautiful 
address,  presented  me  a  new  diploma.  I 
answered  him  in  German,  giving  an  account 
of  Gottingen  in  my  day.  The  University 
of  Berlin  followed;  and  their  Rector,  ac- 
companied by  many  of  the  most  distin- 
guished Professors,  in  quite  a  long  address 
congratulated  me  on  the  day.  This  gave 
me  an  opportunity  of  reviving  my  recollec- 
tions of  the  great  men  of  Berlin  a  half 
century  ago,  for  I  knew  Schleiermacher, 

*  Ernst  Curtius,    1814-1896,  archaeologist  and  historian, 
professor  in  University  of  Berlin. 

t  Georg  Waitz,  1813-1886,  historian  and  professor  at  Got- 
tingen. 

t  Heinrich  Albert  Zachariae,  1806-1875,  jurist  and  pro- 
fessor at  Gottingen. 


had  the  same  degree  from  Bonn,  it  was 
contrary  to  the  statutes  to  confer  the  degree 
for  the  second  time.  Beside  these  formal 
acts,  personal  friends  came  in.  My  wife 
being  absent,  two  charming  American 
women  kept  me  in  countenance  by  their 
gentleness,  and  made  my  guests  happy  by 
serving  them  the  best  of  old  wines.  By  and 
bye  good  old  Ranke  came  in;  and  after 
cordial  greetings  added:  "but  I  must  after 
the  true  German  manner  kiss  you  " ;  and  he 
put  his  arms  around  my  neck  and  gave  me 
a  hearty  kiss.  So  it  went  on  all  day  long. 
Such  of  my  diplomatic  colleagues  as  knew 
of  the  fete  called  to  congratulate  me. 

And  now  this  3rd  of  October  I  am  three 
score  years  and  ten.  I  have  invited  a  large 
party  of  my  Berlin  friends  to  sup  with  me, 
and  I  hope  with  plenty  of  good  talk  on  their 
part  and  the  best  Havana  cigars  to  keep 
my  guests  well  employed  till  after  midnight. 
Among  them  all  there  will  not  be  one  as  old 
as  I;  and  this  distinction  which  they  cannot 
dispute,  no  one  of  them  will  envy. 
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In  America  you  are  getting  further  with 
French  republicanism  than  Europe  i?i  as  yet 
ready  to  go.  Twenty  years'  despotism  does 
not  shape  a  country  for  popular  self-govern- 
ment. Quite  the  reverse.  There  is  the  re- 
publican wine,  but  where  are  the  bottles  to 
hold  it  ?  Rochefort,*  I  am  assured,  is  in  the 
pay  of  the  Orleanists.  Trochuf  inclines  to 
-them;  Jules  Favre  J  is  an  excellent  orator  at 
the  bar :  but  notanadministrati  ve  statesman . 


visioned  as  a  garrison  town;  but  by  acci- 
dent it  had  great  stores.  It  was  the  point 
from  which  the  army  was  provisioned;  and 
the  stores  were  not  transferred  to  \'erdun 
as  much  as  has  been  supposed.  So  a  month 
must  be  allowed  yet  before  the  garrison  and 
city  can  suffer  severely  from  hunger,  or, 
think  of  capitulating. 

I  cannot  express  to  you  how  much  I  ex- 
ult in  the  establishment  of  a  republic  in 


Karl  Richard  Lepsius. 


Herman  Grimm. 


Empress  Eugenie  was  of  all  the  foremost 
for  war.  When  she  heard  that  Leopold 
had  ceased  to  be  a  candidate  for  the  Span- 
ish throne,  she  burst  into  tears,  for  fear  it 
would  not  come  to  war.  Now  she  is  said 
suddenly  to  have  lost  her  good  appearance, 
to  have  become  haggard  and  old.     .     . 

Do  you  wish  to  have  some  more  guessing 
about  the  war  ?  Paris  it  is  supposed  must 
surrender  in  a  week  or  fortnight;  as  no 
army  comes  to  its  relief,  its  holding  out  is 
an  absurdity.  About  the  loth  the  Germans 
will  be  ready  to  begin  the  siege  in  earnest. 
Metz  has  more  provisions  than  was  sup- 
posed. But  that  they  are  straitened  ap- 
pears from  their  sending  out  men  to  capt- 
ure forty  bullocks  at  a  great  loss  of  life. 
The  meat  used  in  the  city  is  now  chiefly 
horse-flesh.      The  city  was  not  well  pro- 

*  Henri  Rochefort.  in  1870  a  member  of  the  government  of 
national  defence. 

t  Gen.  Louis  Jules  Trochu, 'president  of  the  government 
of  national  defences,  and  commander  of  troops  defending 
Paris,  September,  1870. 

X  Jules  Favre,  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  in  the  govern- 
ment of  national  defence. 


France.  If  it  could  be  done  successfully, 
Spain andl  think  all  the  so-called  Romanic 
nations  would  follow.  But  I  scarcely  ever 
encountered  a  Frenchman  who  had  the  first 
idea  necessary  for  the  establishment  of  a  re- 
public; and  if  a  republic  should  succeed,  it 
will  be  as  a  compromise  not  as  a  first  choice. 
Yet  republican  ideas  are  making  immense 
progress  in  Europe,  and  reforming  legisla- 
tion. But  in  France  the  minority  of  the 
people  can  read  and  write;  even  among  the 
officers  taken  prisoners  are  found  those  who 
can  do  neither.  Education  of  the  people, 
good  morals,  moderation,  decentralization, 
individual  liberty  with  deference  to  law — 
these  are  the  conditions  for  organizing  a  re- 
public. 

To  Mrs.  J.  C.  B.  D. 

Oct.  13,  '70. 

Dear  F : 

Dr.  Evans*  of  Paris  has  been  here,  dined 
with  us,  and  told  us  the  whole  story  of 

*  Dr.    Thomas   W.    Evans,    the   well-known    American 
dentist,  long  resident  in  Paris. 
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the  escape  of  the  empress.  On  the  morn- 
ing on  which  the  Napoleon  Dynasty  was 
deposed  [Sept.  4]  and  the  mob  of  Paris 
proclaimed  a  set  of  ministers,  the  em- 
press was  at  the  Tuileries,  dressed  in 
black  as  one  who  mourned  for  the  cap- 
tivity of  her  husband,  with  a  black  hat  on 
her  head,  just  going  to  church.  On  the 
first  news  she  stood  her  ground;  but  on 
learning  that  the  Assembly  had  given  way, 
she  caught  up  a  thin  aquascute  spenser  and 
went  down  the  stairs  of  the  palace  to  escape. 
The  ascending  crowd  compelled  her  to  turn 
back:  all  her  people,  all  her  household,  men 
and  women  deserted  her  except  Madame 
Le  Breton.  With  Mad.  Le  B.  she  turned 
and  went  through  the  whole  length  of  the 
Louvre,  and  came  out  at  a  little  door  oppo- 
site the  Church  Auxerrois  or  some  such 
name — you  remember  the  place  well.  She 
walked  bravely  with  Mad.  L.  through  the 
crowd,  and  drove  for  the  Avenue  Haus- 
mann.  There  she  alighted  and  when  the 
fiacre  was  out  of  sight,  the  two  women 
drove  in  another  fiacre  to  the  house  of  Dr. 
Evans.  There  was  not  in  all  Paris  a  French 
house,  to  which  the  empress  could  confide 
herself.  Evans  at  this  time  was  at  the  Tuile- 
ries looking  out  for  the  empress  to  take 
care  of  her  and  aid  her  flight .  On  returning 
home  he  found  the  two  ladies  in  his  private 
ofi&ce,  smuggled  them  upstairs  into  his 
wife's  bed-room,  (his  wife  being  at  Deau- 
ville  and  his  servants  being  hood-winked). 
There  he  gave  them  refreshment ;  went  out 
upon  the  Boulevards  to  hear  cries  for  the 
"Republique^\'  studied  the  avenue  of  es- 
cape from  the  city ;  returned  to  make  beds 
for  his  illustrious  guests  (he  would  trust  no 
servant)  and  his  wafe  being  a  prudent  wom- 
an who  kept  her  wardrobe  locked  in  her  ab- 
sence, could  give  them  neither  a  change  of 
linen  nor  a  night-gown.  The  next  morning 
Evans  with  a  trusty  American  who  was  his 
assistant  as  dentist,  and  his  two  fugitives 
left  Paris  in  his  own  carriage,  and  with  his 
own  horses  and  coachman.  This  carriage 
had  on  it  the  letter  E.  The  empress  said: 
"my  carriage  was  always  marked  as  mine; 
hitherto  with  the  crown :  now  with  my  name, 
E  for  Eugenie."  His  horses  being  very 
good  ones,  he  conducted  the  party  without 
change  sixty  or  seventy  miles,  as  far  as  Li- 
sieux.  There  with  much  diplomacy,  he 
transferred  the  party  to  a  hired  carriage, 
and  turning  Lisieux,  got  into  a  village  be- 
VoL  XXXIX — 8 


yond  it,  where  they  halted  for  the  night  in  a 
sorry  public  house,  which  at  first  could 
offer  them  but  one  room.  Another  was  ob- 
tained at  last ;  and  the  night  went  by.  The 
next  day  the  party  reached  Deauville ;  and 
Evans  stopping  at  a  distance  from  the  hotel, 
took  the  empress  on  his  arm,  and  without 
meeting  a  person,  led  her  up  stairs  to  his 
wife's  apartments  in  the  hotel.  Mad.  L. 
followed  with  his  assistant  and  openly. 
TUl  then  the  Empress  had  no  outside  gar- 
ment of  her  own,  except  the  little  water- 
proof, and  kept  herself  comfortable  by  the 
coat  of  Evans.  She  had  had  no  change  of 
clothes,  and  but  one  pocket-handkerchief, 
which  she  herself  washed  in  a  glass  of  water 
thrice  on  her  journey,  laying  it  on  her  knees 
to  dry.  Brave  as  she  showed  herself  tears 
came  often,  and  by  exposure  to  rain  she 
caught  cold.  In  the  night  at  12  the  party 
stole  over  the  sand  to  Sir  John  Burgoyne's 
yacht ;  and  at  five  the  next  morning  put  to 
sea  in  a  yacht  of  30  tons  burden.  The  wind 
changed :  it  blew  a  gale ;  the  little  boat  tossed 
about  like  a  cockle  shell,  but  did  not  go 
down.  So  after  20  hours  of  terrible  suffer- 
ing she  landed  at  Rye.  Evans  did  not  de- 
sert his  party,  till  he  established  Eugenie  in 
a  hired  country  house,  and  started  her  in 
the  ways  of  English  life :  her  housekeeping 
being  arranged  on  an  intended  expenditure 
of  ioo,ooofrancs,  that  is  $20,000 per  annum. 
This  rough  outhne  Evans  adorned  with 
many  details;  principally  of  the  good  spir- 
its of  the  Empress,  which  by  the  way  were 
in  part  hysterical;  of  her  charming  manner 
under  circumstances  of  exposure,  want  of 
rest,  want  of  fit  food,  &c.  The  most  re- 
markable incident  was,  that  of  the  imperi- 
alists not  one  single  man  stood  by  her,  and 
only  one  woman. 

If  you  write  to  my  sister,  bid  her  live  on : 
I  shall  not  live  to  a  great  old  age:  (unless 
you  call  seventy  or  so  great.)     .     .     . 

To  Mrs.  Hamilton  Fish. 

Berlin,  ii  December,  1870. 
Dear  Mrs.  Fish: — 

When  Thiers  passed  through  Vienna  on 
his  way  from  Petersburg  to  Tours,  he  met 
Ranke,  the  historian,  and  demanded  of  him 
*  *  Why  is  the  war  continued  ?  We  have  dis- 
carded the  emperor:  with  whom  are  you 
fighting  now?  "  "With  Louis  Quatorze," 
answered  Ranke,  and  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
truth  and  significance  in  the  words.     Louis 
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XIV,  for  all  his  despotism,  his  inhuman 
bigotry,  his  passion  for  wars,  has  even  till 
now  remained  in  the  eyes  of  the  French  as 
the  great  king:  because  he,  more  than  any 
one  else,  used  the  concentred  power  which 
he  held,  to  make  conquests  all  along  the 
eastern  frontier.  France  reveres  his  mem- 
ory, because  his  arms  carried  the  French 
boundary  to  the  Rhine.  The  hour  has 
come  for  the  monarchy  of  Louis  XIV  to  ex- 
pire: it  dies  hard,  but  die  it  must;  and 
France  can  be  regenerated  only  by  renounc- 
ing every  thought  of  territorial  conquests. 
If  the  new  state  will  but  give  up  the  passion 
for  dominion,  and  acquire  the  grace  of 
modesty,  its  passing  misfortunes  will  be  the 
clouds  that  usher  in  a  better  day  of  culture 
and  freedom.  The  ignorance  of  its  present 
statesmen  is  appalling:  Bismarck,  in  one  of 
his  conversations  with  Thiers,  complained 
of  the  employment  of  the  Turcos  in  an  army 
of  a  civilized  nation.  ^'It  is  but  just  reci- 
procity," replied  Thiers;  "  you  speak  what  is 
quite  true ;  we  do  employ  the  Turcos,  just  as 
you  do  the  Uhlans."  So  little  did  he  know 
of  the  ethnology  of  his  own  continent;  he 
thought  that  the  German  Lancers,  who  are 
picked  from  the  best  families  in  Prussia, 
were  composed  of  men  of  some  barbarous 
horde  that  had  its  ranges  somewhere  in  the 
heart  of  Europe.  And  what  Frenchman 
can  be  supposed  to  be  better  informed  than 
Thiers  ? 

You  can  hardly  call  the  Germans  a  slow 
people.  On  our  Thanksgiving  day  the 
diet  of  North  Germany  assembled  to  unite 
all  Germany,  and  turn  the  union  into  an 
empire,  the  President  into  an  Emperor. 
The  work  has  been  consummated  in  seven- 
teen days.  The  assent  of  the  Southern 
chambers  of  the  several  states  will  be  ob- 
tained before  New  Year,  and  an  era  of  glory 
and  peace  will  dawn  upon  Germany  with 
the  first  day  of  January.  When  King 
William  succeeded  his  brother,  he  was 
already  advanced  in  years,  and  wrote  to  the 
instructor  of  his  son,  that  ''he  did  but 
break  the  path"  for  him;  and  see  the  old 
king  has  greatly  enlarged  the  dominions  of 
Prussia,  has  united  all  Germany,  has  re- 
established the  empire,  and  before  this 
letter  can  reach  you  will  be  proclaimed 
emperor.  So  much  for  having  a  minister 
like  Bismarck,  and  a  warrior  like  Moltke; 
and  being  a  man  of  energy  and  exemplary 
industry  himself.     Paris  has  not  yet  sur- 


rendered; Trochu  and  Ducrot*  hoped  to 
break  thro'  the  German  lines,  and  leave  the 
surrender  to  others.  But  they  must  them- 
selves taste  the  bitter  cup.  Meantime  the 
fortifications  of  the  great  city  are  become  all 
but  impregnable ;  and  on  the  other  hand  the 
German  lines  are  impassable.  They  were 
strong  enough  before  the  last  sallies;  and 
since  then  they  have  been  made  much 
stronger;  so  that  military  science  and  the 
arms  of  a  quarter  of  a  million  of  men  can 
achieve  no  more  in  the  way  of  construction. 
The  empress  Eugenie  speaks  passionately 
of  the  falsehood  of  Trochu ;  he  promised  to 
defend  the  regency,  to  protect  her  with  his 
life ;  and  he  was  the  first  to  raise  the  stand- 
ard against  her  and  drive  her  from  the 
Tuileries.  I  see  my  old  acquaintance 
Benedetti  promises  to  publish  all  his  dis- 
patches: the  object  being  to  prove  that  he 
gave  correct  information,  and  never  misled 
by  wrong  advice.  So  it  may  seem:  but  he 
was  a  willing  tool  of  ignorant  ministers.  .  .  . 

With  these  letters  bearing  upon  the 
Franco-Prussian  War  the  present  selection 
must  virtually  close.  In  the  whole  period 
of  Bancroft's  ministry  there  was,  of  course, 
no  other  matter  of  such  universal  interest. 
Were  there  to  be  further  extracts  in  this  place 
from  the  correspondence,  they  would  deal, 
in  large  measure,  with  diplomatic  affairs 
and,  more  personally,  with  the  journey  to 
Turkey,  Greece,  and  Egypt  in  the  autumn 
of  1872,  recorded  with  fulness  in  diaries 
and  letters.  But  there  must  be  an  abrupt 
passage  to  the  conclusion  of  the  residence 
at  Berlin.  If  proof  were  needed  of  the  es- 
teem and  affection  which  had  naturally 
grown  from  Mr.  Bancroft's  hearty  reception 
in  Berlin  seven  years  before,  it  would  be 
found  in  an  account  of  the  peculiarly  Ger- 
man ceremonials  of  farewell  and  the  per- 
sonal expressions  of  sorrow  at  his  departure. 
The  diary  for  the  very  day  of  leaving  Ber- 
lin, June  30, 1874,  has  this  significant  entry, 
''Richter  and  wife  came  to  bid  farewell. 
Dornerf  almost  wept."  Following  this  is  a 
list  of  those,  beginning  with  Nothomb,  the 
Belgian  minister,  who  came  to  the  cars  for 
the  last  good-by.  On  the  same  day  Mr. 
Bancroft  received  from  Biilow,J  Secretary 
of  State  of  the  Foreign  Office,  a  letter  an- 

*  Gen.  Aur^uste  Alexandre  Ducrot,  commander  of  the  sec- 
ond army  at  Paris. 

t  Isaac  August  Dorner,  1809-1884,  theologian. 
X  Bernhard  Ernst  von  Bulow,  1815-1879. 
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nouncing  ''that  his  most  gracious  lord,  the 
Emperor  and  King,  has  condescended  to 
appoint  the  presentation  of  his  imperial 
likeness  to  the  honorable  Ambassador  on 
the  occasion  of  the  latter's  leaving  his  pres- 
ent official  position.  His  Majesty  is  con- 
vinced that  the  sympathetic  understanding 
of  the  internal  and  external  development  of 
Germany  which  Mr.  Bancroft  has  exhibit- 
ed at  a  grave  and  critical  time  has  been  in  a 
high  degree  favorable  to  the  fostering  of  the 
friendship  between  Germany  and  America 
which  is  as  important  as  it  is  welcome  to  his 
Majesty.  His  Imperial  Highness  wishes, 
therefore,  to  give  by  this  token  lasting  ex- 
pression to  a  commemoration  not  only  of  his 
esteem  for  the  person  of  the  honorable  Am- 
bassador, but  also  of  his  thanks  and  his  rec- 
ognition of  the  latter's  long  and  successful 
eflQciency  in  Prussia  and  Germany. 

''The  portrait  is  from  the  hand  of  the 
artist  Bijlow  of  this  city,  and  is,  nearly  fin- 
ished, in  his  studio  in  this  palace,  whence 
its  shipment  will  follow  to  the  place  which 
the  Ambassador  will  graciously  please  to 
indicate."  (This  portrait,  now  in  the  Art 
Museum  of  Worcester,  Mass.  is  here  re- 
produced.) 

Another  letter  of  the  last  day  in  Berlin 
brings  the  record  to  a  fitting  end,  for  it  pre- 
sents Mr.  Bancroft's  own  brief  list  of  his 
most  important  diplomatic  achievements. 
It  is  addressed  to  the  Hon.  Hamilton  Fish, 
Secretary  of  State. : 

American  Legation,  Berlin, 

30  June,  1874. 

Sir: — 

My  last  act  of  public  duty  before  leaving 
Berlin  shall  be  to  ask  you  to  express  to  the 


President  my  grateful  sense  of  the  honor 
which  he  has  done  me  in  the  language 
which  he  used  in  granting  me  my  discharge 
from  the  public  service.  I  can  receive  it 
with  a  good  conscience  for  I  have  never  so 
far  as  I  know  missed  an  opportunity  of  car- 
rying out  the  instructions  of  the  department 
and  promoting  to  the  best  of  my  ability  the 
honor  and  the  welfare  of  the  country.  You 
in  Washington  can  hardly  conceive  the  de- 
gree of  comfort  secured  to  our  German  fel- 
low-citizens by  the  peaceful  security  which 
they  obtain  for  their  visits  in  Germany  by 
the  treaty  of  naturalization.  From  10,000 
to  15,000  of  them  come  yearly  from  Amer- 
ica to  their  mother  country  and  now  with- 
out sujEfering  the  least  anxiety  where  before 
many  of  them  in  order  to  see  their  friends 
were  obliged  to  remain  on  the  other  side  of 
the  frontier  or  come  into  Germany  stealth- 
ily, running  the  risk  of  arrest  every  hour. 

During  the  war  between  Germany  and 
France  great  efforts  were  made  to  turn  the 
current  of  opinion  and  the  feeling  of  the 
German  government  against  the  United 
States  on  account  of  sales  of  arms  to  one  of 
the  belligerents.  It  was  to  me  a  very  great 
source  of  satisfaction  that  complaints  were 
happily  prevented. 

Our  happy  co-operation  in  the  San  Juan 
arbitration  led  to  the  most  pleasing  and  sat- 
isfactory results.  Take  it  for  all  in  all  my 
mission  to  Berlin  has  rounded  off  in  the 
pleasantest  manner  the  years  of  my  life  that 
have  been  devoted  to  the  public  service  and 
I  may  say  that  my  unsolicited  appointment 
by  Mr.  Johnson  and  my  new  commission 
from  Mr.  Grant  have  made  to  me  the  years 
of  my  great  old  age  the  flower  of  my  life. 


THE     CRIMSON     RAMBLER 

By    Helen    Haines 
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T  was  in  a  frolicsome  mood 
that  Catharine  Mittigan 
gave  young  Carthwaite  the 
name,  because  he  was  red- 
headed and  travelled  for  the 
Puddleston  Iron  Company. 

When  Billy  Carthwaite  graduated  from 
the  University  of  Marpen,  valedictorian  of 
his  class  and  much  in  love  with  Catharine, 
his  father  sent  him  to  Puddleston  to  learn 
the  steel  business  from  a  to  izard. 

Catharine's  only  feeling  in  the  matter  was 
his  not  blossoming  at  Marpen,  as  her  father 
was  president  of  the  great  Alarpen  Works. 

Old  John  Puddleston  liked  Carthwaite 's 
red  head,  his  keen  blue  eye,  his  frank  open 
face. 

The  morning  after  their  first  interview, 
as  the  old  man  drove  early  to  the  works  in 
his  mud-splashed  old  buggy,  he  saw  the 
superintendent  of  the  blast-furnaces  coming 
across  the  canal  bridge  and  called  to  him  to 
stop.  Mr.  Puddleston's  shaggy  old  mare, 
accustomed  to  sidewalk  conferences  and 
deals  on  the  curb,  hung  her  limp  head  obedi- 
ent to  his  admonishing  "Whoa,  there!  " 

The  superintendent,  with  one  weary  foot 
resting  upon  the  muddy  hub,  patiently 
awaited  Mr.  Puddleston's  further  speech. 

' '  A  young  feller's  come  here, "  he  said,  re- 
moving his  cigar  from  between  his  teeth 
and  turning  to  squarely  face  the  man  he 
was  addressing,  "a  young  feller  named 
Carthwaite;  father's  a  frien'  of  mine,  'n' 
wants  to  learn  the  business." 

"  Taking  up  any  specialty  ?  " 

' '  Na w.  What  he  wants  is  to  learn  some- 
thin'  'bout  everythin',  'n'  a  good  job,  too. 
'Bout  five  years  from  now  he'll  be  worth 
somethin'  to  us." 

''Any  ability?" 

"Well,"  said  the  old  man  doubtfully, 
"he  seems  less  of  a  fool  'n'  mos'  of  'em  just 
out  of  college.  WTiat  we  need  is  good  all- 
aroun'  men,  sort  of  general  practitioners, 
'stead  of  any  more  specialists — can  get  a- 
plenty  of  these  laboratory  fellows"  (Mr. 
Puddleston's  accent  was  on  the  third  syl- 
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lable) .  ' '  Now  you  start  him  on  the  platform 
with  you  to-night,  'n'  give  him  the  meanes' 
jobs  you've  got,  'n'  see  if  he's  got  stuff  in 
him." 

"All  right,  sir;  I'll  be  glad  to  give  him  a 
start." 

"Where  you  boun'  for?" 

"Home,  and  to  bed.  I'm  so  sleepy  I  can 
taste  it." 

"Well,  'morning,  I  mus'  be  gettin'  down. 
Get  apl  "  and  the  old  mare  jogged  on  to  the 
works. 

With  this  introduction,  Billy  began  his 
career  and  for  four  years  labored  early  and 
late  learning  a,  as  he  dismally  wrote  Cath- 
arine, feeling  like  a  piece  of  driftwood  as  he 
was  sent  hither  and  yon  from  one  depart- 
ment of  the  great  works  to  another,  his  ef- 
forts at  mastering  the  varied  details  appar- 
ently unnoted,  unless  he  made  mistakes, 
which  were  never  overlooked.  But  John 
Puddleston,  like  the  old  general  he  was, 
though  seemingly  obhvious  of  Carthwaite's 
existence,  and  only  giving  him  a  careless  nod 
when  they  met,  was  nevertheless  watching 
the  reports  of  his  superintendents,  and  by 
means  of  a  leading  question,  now  and  then, 
was  incidentally  watching  Billy. 

It  was  in  the  beginning  of  his  fifth  year  at 
Puddleston  that  the  old  man  suddenly  be- 
gan sending  him  on  errands  of  varied  de- 
grees of  trust  and  responsibility.  Some- 
times it  was  to  Washington  to  nose  out  any- 
thing he  could  learn  as  to  the  coming 
awards  on  Government  contracts;  some- 
times to  meet  deputations  of  notables  doing 
the  works,  and  to  note  what  the  notables 
noted.  But  Carthwaite's  chief  clcLjm  to 
the  old  man's  respect  was  the  really  praise- 
worthy record  he  made  in  selling  a  lot  of 
pig  iron,  too  high  in  sulphur,  which  had 
been  turned  out  on  the  advice  of  one  of  the 
"laboratory  fellows" — an  expensive  and 
wasteful  experiment,  involving  the  tying  up 
of  many  thousands  of  dollars,  and  a  con- 
stant reproach  to  Mr.  Puddleston,  as  it  lay 
neatly  piled  in  the  company's  stock  yard. 

In  the  course  of  his  rambles,  Billy  had 
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reduced  this  pile  to  fifteen  thousand  tons, 
when  his  class  reunion  came  at  Marpen, 
and  that  event  and  Catharine  Mittigan's 
return  from  a  long  trip  abroad  occurring 
simultaneously,  determined  him  to  get  a 
week's  leave  to  go  to  Marpen  for  the  June 
festivities  at  the  close  of  the  university  year. 

A  m)Tiad  lights  twinkled  within  and 
without  the  ^Marpen  University  Gymna- 
sium on  College  Hill.  The  big  building, 
devoted  to  the  production  of  brawn  and 
muscle  in  the  undergraduate,  assumed  this 
festive  appearance  only  on  the  occasion  of 
the  annual  reception  given  by  the  Juniors 
to  the  graduating  class. 

The  stately  staircase,  the  broad  deep 
window-seats,  the  running-tra'ck  and  bowl- 
ing-alleys, were,  through  the  efficacy  of  cer- 
tain potted  palms  and  flowering  shrubs, 
turned  into  bowers  of  beauty  with  seats  in 
secluded  nooks  tempting  the  unwary. 

Long  after  the  music  had  begun  and 
from  the  floor  above  had  come  the  sound  of 
feet  deftly  tripping  to  dainty  measures,  two 
young  men  sat  below  in  the  billiard-room, 
which  had  been  turned  into  the  men's 
dressing-room,  smoking  and  exchanging 
their  experiences. 

They  met  now  and  then,  these  two  old 
friends  and  roommates,  as  Geoffrey  Lane 
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had  started  in  the  chemical  laboratory  of 
the  Marpen  Works  about  the  time  that 
Carthwaite  had  been  sent  to  Puddleston. 
But  usually  it  was  with  harness  on,  and 
each  jogged  along  his  indicated  road.  Op- 
portunities for  kicking  up  of  heels,  tossing 
of  manes  or  rolling  on  the  grass  of  some 
neutral  pasture-land  came  but  infrequently. 
In  their  delight  at  this  chance  offered  to 
their  mental  wantonness,  they  had  lingered 
after  the  other  men  had  joined  the  gay 
throng  above,  to  discuss,  in  the  newer  light 
of  their  five  years  of  worldly  experience,  all 
the  old  problems  which  had  so  torn  their 
souls  in  college  days.  They  had  finally  be- 
gun arguing  the  relative  merits  of  the  com- 
panies of  which  they  were  now  integral  parts. 

"I  fancy,"  said  Carthwaite,  blowing 
rings  of  smoke,  "the  advantage  Puddleston 
has  over  Marpen  is  in  organization.  Mar- 
pen is  a  one-man  plant,  w^hile  with  us  the 
'old  man'  knows  the  kind  of  man  he 
wants  for  any  kind  of  place  (Lord  knows 
there's  enough  to  pick  from!),  and  those  of 
us  w^ho  survive  must  be  the  fittest." 

"Still,"  argued  Geoffrey,  with  praise- 
worthy loyalty,  "Mittigan  hasn't  a  peer  in 
the  steel  business.  There's  no  detail  he 
don't  know  personally,  or  at  least  has  until 
this  year  when  he's  been  gone  so  long." 
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''Well,  and  how  have  things  gone  in  his 
absence?" 

"Not  so  well." 

"What  did  I  tell  you?"  said  Billy  tri- 
umphantly. "No  one  man  can  carry  all 
those  details  and  win  out  forever — it's  im- 
possible." 

Geoffrey  lowered  his  voice.  "Queer  do- 
ings lately,  Billy.  We're  going  to  blow  out 
our  furnaces." 

"Blowout — what  the  devil —  Do  you 
know  the  rail  market  is  at  its  top  notch?" 
asked  Carthv.aite  excitedly. 

"Do  I?  But  then  I'm  not  superintend- 
ing Marpen — more's  the  pity." 

"Never  mind,  old  man,  genius  will  be  re- 
warded one  of  these  days,  and  I'd  rather 
have  your  specialized  work  than  to  be  the 
Jack-all-around  I  am." 

"Then  it  don't  pay  to  be  a  Crimson 
Rambler?" 

Billy  laughed  and,  thinking  of  Catharine, 
colored  slightly.  "But  tell  me,  Geoff,  about 
the  furnaces.  That's  a  deuce  of  a  note; 
what's  it  for?" 

"Repairs,"  rephed  Lane  laconically. 

"Pity  the  superintendent  didn't  find  out 
sooner  they  were  needed!  Geoffrey,  are 
you  sure  you've  got  it  straight?" 

"Straight  as  a  die,  dear  boy;  unless  we 
get  pig  somewhere,  to  tide  us  over,  we're 
out  of  it  for  this  season." 

"Well,  there's  no  denying  Mittigan  has 
built  the  finest  steel  plant  in  the  country,  but 
he  certainly  don't  know  men,  and  you've 
got  the  deuce  of  a  superintendent,  that's  all 
I've  got  to  say.  Blowing  out  furnaces  and 
no  pig  on  hand.  Lord,  that's  expensive 
business!  How  long  do  you  think  you  can 
run?" 

"Certainly  not  longer  than  a  week,  and 
then  a  big  shut-down." 

Carthwaite's  answer  to  this  statement 
was  a  low  whistle,  as  he  tossed  away  his  un- 
finished cigar. 

He  clearly  saw  that  Marpen  needed  Pud- 
dleston  's  tons  of  unsold  pig.  But  to  accom- 
plish the  sale  meant  his  immediate  return  to 
harness  and  the  sacrifice  of  his  week  with 
Catharine  to  which  he  had  so  long  looked 
forward.  It  also  meant  to  take  advantage 
of  Henry  Mittigan's  necessity  by  securing  a 
top  price  for  poor  pig,  for  the  sake  of  his 
own  advancement  at  Puddleston. 

"It  wouldn't  seem  so  bad  if  he  wasn't 
her  father,"  he  thought. 


But  he  must  first  see  Catharine  before 
making  his  decision,  and  leaving  Geoffrey 
to  finish  his  cigar  alone,  he  thoughtfully 
sauntered  up  the  staircase  and  entered  the 
ball-room. 

It  took  some  moments  to  reach  her  where 
she  was  holding  court  in  an  interval  be- 
tween dances,  for  Carthwaite  was  obHged 
to  stop  and  chat  with  this  old  friend  or 
shake  hands  with  another. 

He  felt  like  one  walking  in  darkness  to- 
ward a  distant  light  who  can  only  make  slow 
progress  because  he  has  to  feel  his  way  by 
means  of  the  familiar  objects  in  his  path. 

"I  believe  this  dance  is  mine,"  he  said 
with  a  perfunctory  proprietorship,  drawing 
her  arm  within  his  as  the  orchestra  began 
to  play.  The  younger  men  about  her  fell 
back.  Catharine  did  not  speak  until  they 
were  comfortably  seated  in  the  running 
gallery  above,  screened,  and  yet  able  to 
look  down  on  the  gay  little  scene. 

For  some  seconds  Carthwaite  felt  satis- 
fied in  the  mere  nearness  of  her  presence. 
He  found  himself  eying  her  critically  in 
her  fleecy  white  ball  gown,  as  if  he  had  ex- 
pected to  find  on  closer  observation  some 
flaw  in  the  jewel  which  the  middle  distance 
had  failed  to  reveal.  He  saw  only  that  she 
had  grown  more  womanly,  more  perfectly 
poised — more  thoroughly  American,  he 
thought  with  a  sudden  patriotic  flare. 

"Marpen's  most  successful  by-product,'^ 
he  said  admiringly. 

Catharine  laughed.  "Poor  Paris  gets  no 
credit  for  the  frock  even!"  And  then  she 
added  more  seriously:  "Ah,  Billy,  if  you 
only  knew  what  it  is  to  me  to  be  home  again  I 
I  could  have  cried  for  joy  when  our  train 
pulled  through  the  dust  and  smoke  of  the 
furnaces  last  night." 

"And  yet  you  kept  writing  me  of  perfect 
journeyings." 

"Perhaps  because  I  felt  they  were  only 
journeyings,  and  father's  enthusiasm  over 
his  purchases  of  jade  carried  us  far  off  the 
beaten  way." 

"You  met  interesting  people  ?" 

"Oh,  yes,  and  many  curious  ones,  but, 
after  all,  it's  our  own  particular  environ- 
ment that  holds  for  us  the  power  of  per- 
manent charm.     Yes,  home  is  best." 

Carthwaite  leaned  slightly  toward  the 
raiHng  to  watch  the  dancers,  and  feeling 
the  minutes  shpping  by,  said,  "After  all,  it's 
in  scenes  like  this  that  life  is  most  real." 
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"How  can  you  say  that,  Billy!  Work  is 
the  only  reality." 

"I  know  that's  the  common  delusion," 
he  replied  somewhat  wearily,  ''but  it's  not 
true.  Why  do  we  do  our  little  sordid  day's 
work  if  not  for  golden  moments  of  rest 
such  as  these  ?  Who  awards  the  only  prizes 
in  Hfe  worth  while  but  our  m.cthers  and  sis- 
ters, wives,  daughters,  and  sweethearts  ?  Ah, 
no,  Catharine  dear,  our  truest  living  is  in  our 
leisure,  and  it's  then  we  need  the  loving  sym- 
pathy we  can  only  get  from  woman " 

"I  know  what  you're  going  to  ask.  Don't 
do  it,"  she  interrupted.  "  I'm  no  more  ready 
to  tell  you  to-night  than  the  day  we  parted 
at  the  steamer." 

"Haven't  you  yet  worked  out  your 
formula?" 

"In  a  way,  yes;  you  are  one  side  of  the 
equation,  minus  unknown  business  experi- 
ence; father  is  on  the  other,  plus  all  his." 

"So  it  resolves  itself  into  a  question  of 
changing  the  signs.  Catharine,  I  didn't  sus- 
pect such  sordidness. "    He  laughed  lightly. 

"Not  exactly  that — oh,  you  know  well 
enough  what  I  mean,  Billy — how  could  I 
trust  you  if  I  thought  father  could  get  ahead 
of  you,  if  it  came  to  a  business  battle?" 
She  asked  this  whimsically,  her  merry  eyes 
on  Carthwaite.  "And,"  she  added, "  I  know 
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he  would  have  to  be  assured  of  your  ability 
before  he  would  trust  me  with  you," 

"Ah,  yes,"  he  replied,  "that  goes  with- 
out saying,  and  I  can  hardly  get  a  letter 
of  recommendation  from  the  '  old  man '  to 
show  him.  But  you  stipulate  a  strange 
qualification  for  a  lover.  Still,  it's  no  worse 
than  leaning  over  a  precipice  to  pluck  the 
flower  just  out  of  reach.  That  was  once  a 
popular  test,  and  a  shade  more  safe  than 
yours.  But,"  he  added  teasingly,  for  he 
had  now  made  up  his  mind  as  to  the  course 
he  should  pursue,  "when  I  succeed  in  doing 
your  father,  what  then?" 

"Come and  tell  me  all  about  it,  and  to- 
gether we'll  go  to  him  hand  in  hand — like 
Paul  and  Virginia,"  said  Catharine,  smil- 
ing brightly. 

She  glanced  irrelevantly  at  her  dance- 
card,  feeling  the  pause  of  their  year's  sepa- 
ration. "Billy  Carthwaite,"  she  said  with 
sudden  severity,  "these  dances  aren't  yours 
at  all ;  there's  some  mistake " 

"There  certainly  would  have  been  if  I 
hadn't  taken  them,"  said  Carthwaite  calm- 
ly brazen.  "Come,  Catharine,  don't  be 
disagreeable  just  because  you  feel  so  much 
at  home,  and  I  must  go  back  to  Puddleston 
to-night,  too " 

"But  I  thought  you  were  going  to  stay 
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the  week  here?"  she  said,  disappointment 
showing  in  her  sweet  voice. 

"So  did  I,  but  a  crimson  rambler  must 
ramble,  I  find,  once  he's  begun." 

"The  name  sticks,  doesn't  it?"  laughed 
Catharine. 

"Yes,  throughout  the  State.  Even  the  'old 
man'  chuckled  when  he  heard  of  it — and 
who  gave  it,"  he  added. 

Catharine  blushed,  but  made  no  reply,  as 
a  persistent  claimant  for  the  dance  just  be- 
ginning was  seen  toiling  up  the  stairs;  and 
Carthwaite,  with  a  silent  pressure  of  her 
hand,  left  to  catch  the  midnight  train  back 
to  Puddleston. 

Properly  considered  as  a  useful  agent  in 
the  life  of  the  business  man,  the  owl  train 
should  be  the  fruitful  source  of  much  wise 
reflection.  Carthwaite  being  a  quite  nor- 
mally healthy  human  animal,  pillowed  his 
head  on  his  dress-suit  case,  and  stretching 
his  long  legs  out  on  the  seat  in  front,  which 
he  had  reversed,  was  soon  asleep. 

If  John  Puddleston  felt  any  surprise  at 
his  sudden  reappearance  at  the  works  at  an 
extremely  early  hour  the  next  morning,  he 
did  not  show  it.  Billy  himself  was  some- 
what embarrassed,  as  only  a  few  days  be- 
fore he  had  spent  some  time  elaborately  ex- 
plaining to  "the  old  man"  that  a  week's 
presence  in  Marpen  was  an  absolute  neces- 
sity. 

"Hello,  Carthwaite,"  said  Mr.  Puddles- 
ton when  he  showed  up  in  the  "old  man's " 
office,  "I  thought  you  were  in  Marpen  for  a 
week.     D' ju  get  homesick?" 

Billy  laughed. 

"Mr.  Puddleston,"  he  said,  "I  wish  you 
would  let  me  go  to  New  York  and  see  Mr. 
Mittigan  personally ;  maybe  I  could  get  rid 
of  the  rest  of  that  pig." 

The  old  man  gave  him  a  withering  look. 

"You've  met  Henry  Mittigan,  I  sup- 
pose?" 

"Oh,  yes,  sir,  I  know  him  well." 

"Socially?" 

"Yes,  socially." 

"Well,  young  man,  Henry  Mittigan  at 
play  and  Henry  Mittigan  at  work  are  two 
entirely  different  propositions.  A  month 
ago  he  got  back  from  Europe,  jade  huntin', 
he  tells  me,  though  I  can't  see  what  the 
smartes'  steel  man  in  the  country  wants 
with  the  ugly  stuff.  In  a  few  days  he  came 
up  to  pay  his  respec's  to  his  greates'  rival — 
so  he  called   Puddleston — 'n'  what  he  saw 
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when  he  walked  me  Toun'  my  own  works 
would  fill  a  lib'ary.  That  pig  ?  He  knows 
every  stick  of  it,  knows  I'm  not  usin'  it, 
'n'  I  know  he  won't." 

"Mr.  Puddleston,  I  don't  like  to  be  too 
insistent,  but  if  you'll  give  me  the  day  off 
and  set  a  price  on  it,  I'll  just  run  over  to 
New  York  at  my  own  expense  and  give  him 
a  try.  I've  come  all  the  way  back  from 
Marpen  to  ask  you  this." 

John  Puddleston  looked  at  Billy's  eager 
face  over  his  spectacles'  rims,  and  said  care- 
lessly: "Well,  there's  always  an  erran'  or 
two  I  c'n  give  you  to  do'n  N'  Yo'k  that'll  pay 
expenses,  'n'  it  won't  be  buying  neckties 
either.  'N'  as  for  the  price,  the  market's 
eighteen,  'n'  I'd  be  more'n  glad  to  get  it. 
Anythin'  over  'n'  above  that  price  you  c'n 
have  for  sellin'  it,  but  don't  you  count  on 
settin'  up  housekeepin'  on  that  commis- 
sion," said  the  old  man,  grinning  sceptic- 
ally, as  he  jotted  down  his  memoranda, 
which  he  handed  to  Billy  with  the  air  of  an 
indulgent  parent  pacifying  a  spoiled  child. 

Henry  Mittigan  turned  in  his  chair  to 
speak  to  the  young  man  as  he  entered  the 
handsome  New  York  office  of  the  Marpen 
Iron  Company's  president. 

He  received  Carthwaite  cordially,  for  he 
had  known  him  favorably  since  his  sopho- 
more days  at  the  university,  and,  like  the 
watchful  parent  he  was,  had  scented  his 
devotion  to  Catharine. 

For  a  few  moments  their  conversation 
was  general,  but  finally  Billy,  in?wardly 
shivering,  took  the  plunge. 

"I  believe  you're  in  the  market  for  pig 
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iron,  Mr.  Mittigan,"  he  said,  taking  advan- 
tage of  a  convenient  pause  in  the  conversa- 
tion. 

Henry  Mittigan  eyed  Billy,  and  dropping 
the  social,  assumed  his  business  expression, 
and  accentuated  the  business  side. 

"Mm — yes — I  suppose  we  might  use  a 
couple  of  thousand  tons.  Possibly  er — a — 
four  or  even  five  thousand  tons  to  advan- 
tage if  we  had  them." 

"Mr.  Puddleton  sent  me  over  to  New 
York  to  attend  to  a  little  personal  business 
for  him,  and  he  thought  I'd  better  drop  in 
to  see  whether  you  had  any  need  of  pig." 

"I  saw  last  month  he'd  been  cleaning 
house.  Learning  the  steel,  business,  my 
boy?" 

"Trying  to,"  said  Billy  laughing,  "I'm 
beginning  to  read  in  words  of  one  syllable, 
after  five  years'  work." 

"Actually  out  of  the  kindergarten,  then  ?" 
asked  Mr.  Mittigan  interrogatively.  "What 
— er — prices,  did  you  say,  you  were  quot- 
ing?" 

"Twenty." 

"Mm — yes.  That's  just  er — two  dollars 
above  the  market." 

"I  suppose,  Mr.  Mittigan,  if  your  people 
only  need  two  or  three  thousand  tons  it's 
hardly  worth  while  discussing  my  proposi- 
tion." 

"You  have — er — more  than  a  few  thou- 
sand tons  on  hand  ?  " 

"Yes,  sir,  my  offer  is  fifteen  thousand  at 
twenty." 

"My  dear  fellow,  that's  perfectly  ab- 
surd, you  know — preposterous,"  and  Henry 
Mittigan  leaned  back  in  his  chair  and 
laughed  a  hearty  business  laugh. 

It  was  like  a  call  for  trumps,  and  Billy, 
feeling  sure  of  his  hand,  was  not  discon- 
certed. 

"Of  course,"  he  said,  tentatively  playing 
to  the  other's  necessity,  "we  could  begin 
shipping  this  afternoon — say  twenty  cars." 

"Well — er — Mr.  Carthwaite,  suppose 
you  come  in  again  this  afternoon" — Mr. 
Mittigan  consulted  his  watch — "I  have 
an  important  directors'  meeting  in  a  few 
moments.  If  two  o'clock  will  suit  you  look 
in  on  me  then,  and  we'll  talk — er — again  of 
this  matter."  And  Billy  went  to  attend  to 
Mr.  Puddleston's  other  commissions,  that 
had  nothing  in  common  with  the  purchase 
of  neckties. 

The  directors'  meeting  had  at  first  been 


stormy,  but  had  finally  ended,  as  is  usually 
the  case,  in  passing  resolutions  of  confi- 
dence in  the  present  management. 

Henry  Mittigan  had  made  a  brief  state- 
ment of  the  shape  in  which  he  had  found 
affairs  at  the  works  after  his  return.  The 
superintendent,  in  whom  he  had  placed 
implicit  confidence,  had  proved  incompe- 
tent, and  he  found  himself  to-day  obliged 
to  buy  pig  iron  at  an  extortionate  price  or 
close  the  works.  The  management  he 
would  take  under  his  personal  supervision 
until  he  had  successfully  tided  the  company 
over  its  present  difficulties,  and  then  he 
would  beg  to  be  relieved  entirely,  as  he 
wished  to  devote  himself  to  his  other  less  ar- 
duous interests. 

But  no  note  of  private  mortification  at 
being  completely  in  the  hands  of  the  young 
man  who  had  in  some  way  discovered  his 
extremity  played  on  his  wooden  features 
when  Billy,  promptly  at  two  o'clock,  was 
again  ushered  into  his  private  office. 

"Let  me — er — see,  Mr.  Carthwaite,  now 
— er — what  were  those  figures  ?  " 

"Fifteen  thousand  at  twenty — twenty 
cars  shipped  to-day." 

"That's  well-nigh  impossible." 

"The  shipment?" 

Mr.  Mittigan  nodded. 

"Oh,  that's  easily  arranged  if  I  can  get 
Mr.  Puddleston  over  the  'phone." 

Mr.  Mittigan  leaned  back  in  his  chair, 
placed  his  elbows  on  its  arms,  and  his  finger- 
tips together  so  they  neatly  met. 

Billy  scarcely  breathed,  it  meant  so  much 
to  him. 

"Well — er — Mr.  Carthwaite,  I — er — ac- 
cept your  proposition,  but  only  on  condi- 
tion that  you  can  ship  me — er — thirty  cars 
this  afternoon. 

"If  you'll  let  me  use  your  desk  'phone, 
I'll  get  Mr.  Puddleston,  and  give  the  ship- 
ping order. 

"Certainly,  Mr.  Carthwaite,  just  help 
yourself,  and  I  hope  you  don't  mind  my 
telHng  you  that  you're  a  robber,"  said  Mr. 
Mittigan  grimly,  as  Billy  took  down  the  re- 
ceiver, and,  ringing  up  the  Puddleston  Iron 
Company,  asked  for  the  old  man. 

"Mr.  Puddleston,"  he  called  when,  after 
the  usual  aggravating  waits  on  the  long- 
distance, communication  was  established; 
"this  is  Carthwaite,  and  I'm  speaking  from 
Mr.  Mittigan's  desk.  Eh,  what's  that? 
From  the  Marpen  Company's  New  York 
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offices,  right  at  Mr.  Mittigan's  desk.  I've 
promised  him  we'll  ship  thirty  cars  of  that 
pig  this  afternoon.  What's  that?  Im- 
possible? No,  it  isn't  impossible,  it's  in 
the  bond.  The  what?  Oh,  the  price  is 
twenty."  What  the  old  man  said  had 
made  Billy  laugh.  ''You  and  Mr.  Mitti- 
gan  don't  agree  about  that,"  he  answered 
back;  "he  says  I'm  a  robber.  You  under- 
stand, I'm  talking  from  his  desk,  don't  you, 
and  he  wants  especially  to  be  sure  of  thirty 
cars  leaving  Puddleston  this  afternoon." 

Billy  glued  his  ear  to  the  receiver,  and  as 
he  rang  off  he  turned  to  Mr.  Mittigan. 
''Mr.  Puddleston  says  to  tell  you  they're 
beginning  to  load  those  cars  now." 

"I  know  that  you  know,  Carthwaite,"  as 
the  young  man  rose  to  leave,  "that  if  I 


hadn't  taken  your  pig  we  would  have  had 
to  shut  down.  But  it's  none  of  my  busi- 
ness how  you  found  it  out." 

"You  don't  mind  it's  being  a  bit  high  in 
sulphur,  then?"  Billy  could  afford  to  be 
jocular. 

Henry  Mittigan  made  a  wry  face,  but 
said  as  he  shook  Billy's  hand,  "Young 
man,  if  you're  ever  out  of  a  job,  come  and 
see  me." 

Two  cipher  dispatches  sent  later  in  the 
day  greatly  taxed  the  patience  of  the  Mar- 
pen  telegraph  operator. 

The  first  from  Billy  to  Catharine  read : 

"Crimson  Rambler  4-  $30,000  =  Father 
—  $300,000." 

To  which  Catharine's  reply  was: 

" Trellis  ready.     Come." 


BON    VOYAGE 


By    Edwin    Arlington    Robinson 


Child  of  a  line  accurst 

And  old  as  Troy, 
B ringer  of  best  and  worst 

In  wild  alloy — 
Light,  like  a  linnet  first, 

He  sang  for  joy. 

Thrall  to  the  gilded  ease 

Of  every  day, 
Mocker  of  all  degrees 

And  always  gay. 
Child  of  the  Cyclades 
And  of  Broadway — 

Laughing  and  half  divine 

The  boy  began, 
Drunk  with  a  woodland  wine 

Thessalian : 
But  there  was  rue  to  twine 

The  pipes  of  Pan. 

Therefore  he  skipped  and  flew 

The  more  along. 
Vivid  and  always  new 

And  always  wrong, 
Knowing  his  only  clue 

A  siren  song. 


Careless  of  each  and  all 
He  gave  and  spent: 

Feast  or  a  funeral 

He  laughed  and  went, 

Laughing  to  be  so  small 
In  the  event. 

Told  of  his  own  deceit 
By  many  a  tongue. 

Flayed  for  his  long  defeat 
By  being  young, 

Lured  by  the  fateful  sweet 
Of  songs  unsung — 

Knowing  it  in  his  heart. 

But  knowing  not 
The  secret  of  an  art 

That  few  forgot, 
He  played  the  twinkling  part 

That  was  his  lot. 

And  when  the  twinkle  died, 

As  twinkles  do. 
He  pushed  himself  aside 

And  out  of  view: 
Out  with  the  wind  and  tide 

Before  we  knew. 
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CAPTAIN   NAT'S   DECISION 

HEN  Martha,  with  Meg  at 
her  heels,  passed  Ann  Gos- 
saway's  cottage  the  next 
morning  on  her  way  to  the 
post-office — her  daily  cus- 
tom— the  dressmaker,  who 
was  sitting  in  the  window,  one  eye  on  her 
needle  and  the  other  on  the  street,  craned 
her  head  clear  of  the  calico  curtain  framing 
the  sash  and  beckoned  to  her. 

This  perch  of  Ann  Gossaway's  was  the 
eyrie  from  which  she  swept  the  village 
street,  bordered  with  a  double  row  of  wide- 
spreading  elms  and  fringed  with  sloping 
grassy  banks  spaced  at  short  intervals  by 
hitching-posts  and  horse-blocks.  Her  own 
cottage  stood  somewhat  nearer  the  flagged 
street  path  than  the  others,  and  as  the  gar- 
den fences  were  low  and  her  lookout  flanked 
by  two  windows,  one  on  each  end  of  her 
corner,  she  could  not  only  note  what  went 
on  about  the  fronts  of  her  neighbors' houses, 
but  much  of  what  took  place  in  their  back 
yards.  From  this  angle,  too,  she  could  see 
quite  easily,  and  without  more  than  twist- 
ing her  attenuated  neck,  the  whole  village 
street  from  the  Cromartins'  gate  to  the 
spire  of  the  village  church,  as  well  as  every- 
thing that  passed  up  and  down  the  shadow- 
flecked  road:  which  child,  for  instance, 
was  late  for  school,  and  how  often,  and 
what  it  wore  and  whether  its  clothes  were 
new  or  inherited  from  an  elder  sister ;  who 
came  to  the  Bronsons'  next  door,  and  how 
long  they  stayed,  and  whether  they  brought 
anything  with  them  or  carried  anything 
away ;  the  peddler  with  his  pack ;  the  gun- 
ner on  his  way  to  the  marshes,  his  two  dogs 
following  at  his  heels  in  a  leash;  Dr.  John 
Cavendish's  gig,  and  whether  it  was  about 
to  stop  at  Uncle  Ephraim  Tipple's  or  keep 
on,  as  usual,  and  whirl  into  the  open  gate  of 
Cobden  Manor;  Billy  Tatham's  passenger 
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list,  as  the  ricketty  stage  passed  with  the  side 
curtains  up,  and  the  number  of  trunks  and 
bags,  and  the  size  of  them,  all  indicative  of 
where  they  were  bound  and  for  how  long; 
details  of  village  life — no  one  of  them  con- 
cerned her  in  the  least — being  matters  of 
profound  interest  to  Miss  Gossaway. 

These  several  discoveries  she  shared  daily 
with  a  faded  old  mother  who  sat  huddled  up 
in  a  rocking-chair  by  the  stove,  winter  and 
summer,  whether  it  had  any  fire  in  it  or  not. 

Uncle  Ephraim  Tipple,  in  his  outspoken 
way,  always  referred  to  these  two  gossips  as 
the  ''spiders."  "When  the  thin  one  has 
sucked  the  Hf e  out  of  you,"  he  would  say  with 
a  laugh,  "she  passes  you  on  to  her  old  moth- 
er, who  sits  doubled  up  inside  the  web,  and 
when  she  gets  done  munching  there  isn't 
anything  left  but  your  hide  and  bones." 

It  v/as  but  one  of  Uncle  Ephraim's  jokes. 
The  mother  was  only  a  forlorn,  half -alive 
old  woman  who  dozed  in  her  chair  by  the 
hour — the  relict  of  a  fisherman  who  had 
gone  to  sea  in  his  yawl  some  twenty  years 
before  and  who  had  never  come  back.  The 
daughter,  with  the  courage  of  youth,  had 
then  stepped  into  the  gap  and  had  alone 
made  the  fight  for  bread.  Gradually,  as 
the  years  went  by  the  roses  in  her  cheeks — ■ 
never  too  fresh  at  any  time — had  begun  to 
fade,  her  face  and  figure  to  shrink,  and  her 
brow  to  tighten.  At  last,  embittered  by  her 
responsibilities  and  disappointments,  she 
had  lost  faith  in  human  kind  and  had  become 
a  shrew.  Since  then  her  tongue  had  swept 
on  as  relentlessly  as  a  scythe,  sparing  neither 
flower  nor  noxious  weed  a  movement  which 
it  was  wise,  sometimes,  to  check. 

When,  therefore,  Martha,  with  Meg  now 
bounding  before  her,  caught  sight  of  Ann 
Gossaway's  beckoning  hand  thrust  out  of 
the  low  window  of  her  cottage — the  spider- 
web  referred  to  by  Uncle  Ephraim — she 
halted  in  her  walk,  lingered  a  moment  as 
if  undecided,  expressed  her  opinion  of  the 
dressmaker  to  Meg  in  an  undertone,  and 
swinging  open  the  gate  with  its  ball  and 
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chain,  made  her  way  over  the  grass-plot  and 
stood  outside  the  window,  level  with  the  sill. 

"Well,  it  ain't  none  of  my  business,  of 
course,  Martha  Sands,"  Miss  Gossaway 
began,  "and  that's  just  what  I  said  to 
mother  when  I  come  home,  but  if  I  was 
some  folks  I'd  see  my  company  in  my  par- 
lor, long  as  I  had  one,  'stead  of  hidin'  down 
behind  the  House  o'  Refuge.  I  said  to 
mother  soon's  I  got  in,  'I'm  goin'  to  tell 
Martha  Sands  fust  minute  I  see  her.  She 
ain't  got  no  idee  how  them  girls  of  hers  is 
carryin'  on  or  she'd  stop  it.'  That's  what 
I  said,  didn't  I,  mother?  " 

Martha  caught  an  inarticulate  sound  es- 
caping from  a  figure  muffled  in  a  blanket 
shawl,  but  nothing  else  followed. 

"I  thought  fust  it  was  you  when  I  heard 
that  draggle-tail  dog  of  yours  barkin',  but 
it  was  only  Miss  Jane  and  Bart  Holt." 

"Down  on  the  beach!  When?"  asked 
Martha.  She  had  not  understood  a  word 
of  Miss  Gossaway's  outburst. 

"Why  yesterday  afternoon,  of  course — 
didn't  I  tell  ye  so  ?  I'd  been  down  to  Fo- 
garty's;  it's  my  week.  Miss  Jane  and  Bart 
didn't  see  me — didn't  want  to.  Might  a' 
been  a  pair  of  scissors,  they  was  that  close 
together." 

"Miss  Jane  warn't  on  the  beach  yester- 
day afternoon,"  said  Martha  in  a  positive 
tone,  still  in  the  dark. 

"  She  warn't,  warn't  she  ?  Well,  I  guess 
I  know  Miss  Jane  Cobden.  She  and  Bart 
was  hunched  up  that  close  you  couldn't 
get  a  bodkin  'tween  'em.  She  had  that 
red  cloak  around  her  and  the  hood  up  over 
her  head.  Not  know  her,  and  she  within 
ten  feet  o'  me?  Well,  I  guess  I  got  my 
eyes  left,  ain't  I?" 

Martha  stood  stunned.  She  knew  now 
who  it  was.  She  had  taken  the  red  cloak 
from  Lucy's  shoulders  the  evening  before. 
Then  a  cold  chill  crept  over  her  as  she  re- 
membered the  lie  Lucy  had  told — "not  a 
soul  on  the  beach  but  Meg  and  the  sand- 
snipe."  For  an  instant  she  stood  without 
answering.  But  for  the  window-sill  on 
which  her  hand  rested  she  would  have  be- 
trayed her  emotion  in  the  swaying  of  her 
body.  She  tried  to  collect  her  thoughts. 
To  deny  Jane's  identity  too  positively 
would  only  make  the  situation  worse.  If 
either  one  of  the  sisters  were  to  be  criticised 
Jane  could  stand  it  best. 

"  You  got  sharp  eyes  and  ears,  Ann  Gos- 


saway, nobody  will  deny  you  them,  but  still 
I  don't  think  Miss  Jane  was  on  the  beach 
yesterday." 

"Don't  think,  don't  you?  Maybe  you 
think  I  can't  tell  a  cloak  from  a  bed  blan- 
ket, never  havin'  made  one,  and  maybe  ye 
think  I  don't  know  my  own  clo'es  when  I 
see  'em  on  folks.  I  made  that  red  cloak 
for  Miss  Jane  two  years  ago,  and  I  know 
every  stitch  in  it.  Don't  you  try  and  teach 
Ann  Gossaway  how  to  cut  and  baste  or 
you'll  git  worsted,"  and  the  gossip  looked 
over  her  spectacles  at  Martha  and  shook 
her  side-curls  in  a  threatening  way. 

Miss  Gossaway  had  no  love  for  the  old 
nurse.  There  had  been  a  time  when  Mar- 
tha "weren't  no  better 'n  she  oughter  be, 
so  everybody  said,"  when  she  came  to  the 
village,  and  the  dressmaker  never  let  a 
chance  slip  to  humiliate  the  old  woman. 
Martha's  open  denunciation  of  the  dress- 
maker's vinegar  tongue  had  only  increased 
the  outspoken  dislike  each  had  for  the 
other.  She  saw  now,  to  her  delight,  that 
the  incident  which  had  seemed  to  be  only  a 
bit  of  flotsam  that  had  drifted  to  her  sho!*e 
and  which,  but  from  Martha's  manner 
would  have  been  forgotten  by  her  the  next 
day,  might  be  detached  from  some  floating 
family  wreck.  Before  she  could  press  the 
matter  to  an  explanation  Martha  turned 
abruptly  on  her  heel,  called  Meg,  and  with 
the  singleremark,"  Well,  I  guess  Miss  Jane's 
of  age,"  walked  quickly  across  the  grass- 
plot  and  out  of  the  gate,  the  ball  and  chain 
swinging  to  behind  her  with  a  clang. 

Once  on  the  street  Martha  paused  with 
her  brain  on  fire.  The  lie  which  Lucy  had 
told  frightened  her.  She  knew  why  she 
had  told  it,  and  she  knew,  too,  what  harm 
would  come  to  her  bairn  if  that  kind  of 
gossip  got  abroad  in  the  village.  She  was 
no  Longer  the  gentle,  loving  nurse  with  the 
soft  caressing  hand, but  a  woman  of  purpose. 
The  sudden  terror  aroused  in  her  heart  had 
the  effect  of  tightening  her  grip  and  bracing 
her  shoulders  as  if  the  better  to  withstand 
some  expected  shock. 

She  forgot  Meg ;  forgot  her  errand  to  the 
post-office;  forgot  everything,  in  fact,  ex- 
cept the  safety  of  the  child  she  loved.  That 
Lucy  had  neglected  and  even  avoided  her 
of  late,  keeping  out  of  her  way  even  when 
she  was  in  the  house,  and  that  she  had  re- 
ceived from  her  cool  indifference  instead  of 
loyal  love,  had  greatly  grieved  her,  but  it 
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had  not  lessened  the  idolatry  with  which  she 
worshipped  her  bairn.  Hours  at  a  time  she 
had  spent  puzzling  her  brain  trying  to  ac- 
count for  the  change  which  had  come  over 
the  girl  during  two  short  years  of  school.  She 
had  until  now  laid  this  change  to  her  youth, 
her  love  of  admiration,  and  had  forgiven  it. 
Now  she  understood  it ;  it  was  that  boy  Bart. 
He  had  a  way  with  him.  He  had  even  in- 
gratiated himself  into  Miss  Jane's  confi- 
dence. And  now  this  young  girl  had  fallen 
a  victim  to  his  wiles.  That  Lucy  should  lie 
to  her,  of  all  persons,  and  in  so  calm  and  self- 
possessed  a  manner;  and  about  Bart,  of  all 
men — sent  a  shudder  through  her  heart, 
that  paled  her  cheek  and  tightened  her  lips. 
Once  before  she  had  consulted  Jane  and 
had  been  rebuffed.  Now  .she  would  depend 
upon  herself. 

Retracing  her  steps  and  turning  sharply 
to  the  right,  she  ordered  Meg  home  in  a 
firm  voice,  watched  the  dog  slink  off  and 
then  walked  straight  down  a  side  road  to 
Captain  Nat  Holt's  house.  That  the  cap- 
tain occupied  a  different  station  in  life 
from  herself  did  not  deter  her.  She  felt 
at  the  moment  that  the  honor  of  the  Cob- 
den  name  lay  in  her  keeping.  The  family 
had  stood  by  her  in  her  trouble;  now  she 
would  stand  by  them. 

The  captain  sat  on  his  front  porch  read- 
ing a  newspaper.  He  was  in  his  shirt- 
sleeves and  bareheaded,  his  gray  hair 
standing  straight  out  like  the  bristles  of  a 
shoe-brush.  Since  the  death  of  his  wife 
a  few  years  before  he  had  left  the  service, 
and  now  spent  most  of  his  days  at  home, 
tending  his  garden  and  enjoying  his  sav- 
ings. He  was  a  man  of  positive  character 
and  generally  had  his  own  way  in  every- 
thing. It  was  therefore  with  some  aston- 
ishment that  he  heard  Martha  say  when  she 
had  mounted  the  porch  steps  and  pushed 
open  the  front  door,  her  breath  almost  gone 
from  her  hurried  walk,  ''Come  inside." 

Captain  Holt  threw  down  his  paper  and 
rising  hurriedly  from  his  chair,  followed  her 
into  the  sitting-room.  The  manner  of  the 
nurse  surprised  him.  He  had  known  her 
for  years,  ever  since  his  old  friend,  Lucy's 
father,  had  died,  and  the  tones  of  her  voice, 
so  different  from  her  usual  deferential  air, 
filled  him  with  apprehension. 

''Ain't  nobody  sick,  is  there,  Martha?" 

"  No,  but  there  will  be.     Are  ye  alone  ?  " 

"Yes." 


"Then  shut  that  door  behind  ye  and  sit 
down.     I've  got  something  to  say." 

The  grizzled,  weather-beaten  man  who 
had  made  twenty  voyages  around  Cape 
Horn,  and  who  was  known  as  a  man  of  few 
words,  and  those  always  of  command, 
drew  down  the  shade  on  the  sunny  side  of 
the  room  and  faced  her.  He  saw  now  that 
something  of  more  than  usual  importance 
absorbed  her. 

"Now,  what  is  it  ?"  he  asked.  His  man- 
ner had  by  this  time  regained  something  of 
the  dictatorial  tone  he  always  showed  those 
beneath  him  in  authority. 

"It's  about  Bart.  You've  got  to  send 
him  away."  She  had  not  moved  from  her 
position  in  the  middle  of  the  room. 

The  captain  changed  color  and  his  voice 
lost  its  sharpness. 

"BartI     What's  he  done  now?" 

"He  sneaks  off  with  our  Lucy  every  chance 
he  gets.  They  were  on  the  beach  yesterday 
hidin'  behind  the  House  o'  Refuge  with  their 
heads  together.  She  had  on  Miss  Jane's  red 
cloak,  and  Ann  Gossaway  thought  it  was 
Mi  s  Jane,  and  I  let  it  go  at  that." 

The  captain  looked  at  Martha  incredu- 
lously for  a  moment,  and  then  broke  into  a 
loud  laugh  as  the  absurdity  of  the  whole 
thing  burst  upon  him.  Then  dropping  back 
a  step,  he  stood  leaning  against  the  old-fash- 
ioned sideboard,  his  elbows  behind  him,  his 
large  frame  thrust  toward  her. 

"Well,  what  if  they  were — ain't  she 
pretty  enough?"  he  burst  out.  "I  told 
her  she'd  have  'em  all  crazy,  and  I  hear 
Bart  ain't  done  nothin'  but  follow  in  her 
wake  since  he  seen  her  launched." 

Martha  st  pped  closer  lo  the  captain 
and  held  her  fist  in  his  face. 

"He's  got  to  stop  it.  Do  ye  hear  me?" 
she  shouted.  "If  he  don't  there'll  be  trouble, 
for  you  and  him  and  everybody.  It's  me 
that's  crazy,  not  him." 

"Stop  it!"  roared  the  captain,  st"aight- 
ening  up,  the  glasses  on  the  sideboard  ring- 
ing with  his  sudden  lurch.  "My  boy  keep 
away  from  the  daughter  of  Morton  Cobden, 
who  was  the  best  friend  I  ever  had  and  to 
whom  I  owe  more  than  any  man  who  ever 
lived !  And  this  is  what  you  traipsed  up  here 
to  tell  me,  is  it,  you  mollycoddle?"  he  con- 
tinued in  a  voice  he  would  have  used  to  one 
of  his  sailors  who  had  disobeyed  an  order. 

Again  Martha  edged  nearer;  her  body 
bent  forward,  her  eyes  searching  his — so 
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close  that  she  could  have  touched  his  face 
with  her  knuckles. 

"Hold  your  tongue  and  stop  talkin'  fool- 
ishness," she  blazed  out,  the  courage  of  a 
tigress  fighting  for  her  young  in  her  eyes, 
the  same  bold  ring  in  her  voice.  "  I  tell  ye, 
Captain  Holt,  it's  got  to  stop  short  off,  and 
NOW!  I  know  men;  have  known  'em  to 
my  misery.  I  know  when  they're  honest 
and  I  know  when  they  ain't,  and  so  do  you, 
if  you  would  open  your  eyes.  Bart  don't 
mean  no  good  to  my  bairn.  I  see  it  in  his 
face.  I  see  it  in  the  way  he  touches  her  hand 
and  ties  on  her  bonnet.  I've  watched  him 
ever  since  the  first  night  he  laid  eyes  on  her. 
He  ain't  a  man  with  a  heart  in  him;  he's  a 
sneak  with  a  lie  in  his  mouth.  Why  don't 
he  come  round  like  any  of  the  others  and 
say  where  he's  goin'  and  what  he  wants  to 
do  instead  of  peepin'  round  the  gate-posts 
watchin'  for  her  and  sendin'  her  notes  on 
the  sly,  and  makin'  her  He  to  me,  her  old 
nurse,  who's  done  nothin'  but  love  her. 
Doctor  John  don't  treat  Miss  Jane  so — he 
loves  her  like  a  man  ought  to  love  a  woman 
and  he  ain't  got  nothin'  to  hide — and  you 
didn't  treat  your  wife  so.  There's  some- 
thing here  that  tells  me" — and  she  laid  her 
hand  on  her  bosom — ' '  tells  me  more'n  I  dare 
tell  ye.  I  warn  ye  now  ag'in.  Send  him  to 
sea — anywhere,  before  it  is  too  late.  She 
ain't  got  no  mother;  she  won't  mind  a  word  I 
say;  Miss  Jane  is  blind  as  a  bat;  out  with 
himand  W6»u'!" 

The  captain  straightened  himself  up,  and 
with  his  clenched  fist  raised  above  his  head 
like  a  hammer  about  to  strike,  cried: 

''If  he  harmed  the  daughter  of  Morton 
Cobden  I'd  kill  him ! "  The  words  jumped 
hot  from  his  throat  with  a  slight  hissing 
sound,  his  eyes  still  aflame. 

"  Well,  then,  stop  it  before  it  gets  too  late. 
I  walk  the  floor  nights  and  I'm  scared  to 
death  every  hour  I  live."  Then  her  voice 
broke.  ''Please,  captain,  please,"  she 
added  in  a  piteous  tone.  "Don't  mind 
me  if  I  talk  wild,  my  heart  is  breakin',  and 
I  can't  hold  in  no  longer,"  and  she  burst  in- 
to a  paroxysm  of  tears. 

The  captain  leaned  against  the  side- 
board again  and  looked  down  upon  the  floor 
as  if  in  deep  thought.  Martha's  tears  did 
not  move  him.  The  tears  of  few  women  did. 
He  was  only  concerned  in  getting  hold  of 
some  positive  facts  upon  which  he  could 
base  his  judgment. 


"Come,  now,"  he  said  in  an  authoritative 
voice,  "get  that  chair  and  set  down  and  let 
us  see  what  all  this  amounts  to.  Sounds 
like  a  yarn  of  a  horse-marine."  As  he 
spoke  he  crossed  the  room  and,  dragging  a 
rocking-chair  from  its  place  beside  the  wall, 
settled  himself  in  it.  Martha  found  a  seat 
upon  the  sofa  and  turned  her  tear-stained 
face  toward  him. 

"Now,  what's  these  young  people  been 
doin'  that  makes  ye  so  almighty  narvous  ?  " 
he  continued,  lying  back  in  his  chair  and 
looking  at  her  from  under  his  bushy  eye- 
brows, his  fingers  supporting  his  forehead. 

"Everything.  Goes  out  saihn' with  her 
and  goes  dri  tin'  past  with  his  head  in  her 
lap.  Fogarty's  man  who  brings  fish  to  the 
house  told  me."  She  had  regained  some- 
thing of  her  old  composure  now. 

"Anything  else?"  The  captain's  voice 
had  a  reheved,  almost  condescending  tone 
in  it.  He  had  taken  his  thumb  and  fore- 
finger from  his  eyebrow  now  and  sat  drum- 
ing  with  his  stiffened  knuckles  on  the  arm 
of  the  rocker. 

"Yes,  a  heap  more — ain't  that  enough 
along  with  the  other  things  I've  told  ye?" 
Martha's  eyes  were  beginning  to  blaze 
again. 

"No,  that's  just  as  it  ought  to  be.  Boys 
and  girls  will  be  boys  and  girls  the  world 
over."  The  tone  of  the  captain's  voice  in- 
dicated the  condition  of  his  mind.  He  had 
at  last  arrived  at  a  conclusion.  Martha's 
head  was  muddled  because  of  her  inor- 
dinate and  unnatural  love  for  the  child  she 
had  nursed.  She  had  found  a  spook-ship 
in  a  fog  bank,  that  was  all.  Jealousy  might 
be  at  the  bottom  of  it  or  a  certain  nervous 
fussiness.  Whatever  it  was  it  was  too  triv- 
ial for  him  to  waste  his  time  over. 

The  captain  rose  from  his  chair,  crossed 
the  sitting-room,  and  opened  the  door  lead- 
ing to  the  porch,  letting  in  the  sunshine  of 
the  morning.  Martha  followed  close  at 
his  heels. 

"You're  runnin'  on  a  wrong  track,  old 
woman,  and  first  thing  ye  know  ye'll  be 
in  the  breakers,"  he  said,  with  his  hand  on 
the  knob.  "Ease  off  a  little  and  don't  be 
too  hard  on  'em.  They'll  come  out  right. 
You're  makin'  more  fuss  than  a  hen  over 
one  chicken.  Miss  Jane  knows  what  she's 
about.  She's  got  a  level  hf  ad,  she  has,  and 
when  she  tells  me  that  my  Bart  ain't  good 
enough  to  ship  alongside  the  daughter  of 
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Morton  Cobden,  I'll  sign  papers  for  him 
somewhere  else,  and  not  before.  I'll  have 
to  get  you  to  excuse  me  now;  I'm  busy. 
Good-day,"  and  picking  up  his  paper,  he 
re-entered  the  house  and  closed  the  door 
upon  her. 


VI 


A   GAME   OF   CARDS 

H  O  U  L  D  Miss  Gossaway 
have  been  sitting  at  her  look- 
out some  weeks  after  Mar- 
tha's interview  with  Captain 
Nat  Holt,  and  should  she 
have  watched  the  movements 
of  Doctor  John's  gig  as  it  rounded  into  the 
open  gate  of  Cobden  Manor,  she  must  have 
decided  that  something  out  of  the  common 
was  either  happening  or  about  to  happen  in- 
side Yardley's  hospitable  doors.  Not  only 
was  the  sorrel  trotting  at  her  best,  the  doctor 
flapping  the  lines  along  her  brown  back  and 
encouraging  her  to  her  utmost,  but  as  he 
passed  her  house,  his  body  swaying  from 
side  to  side  with  the  motion  of  the  light 
vehicle,  he  was  also  consulting  the  contents 
of  a  small  envelope  which  he  had  taken 
from  his  pocket. 

''Please  come  early,"  it  read.  "I  have 
something  important  to  talk  over  with  you." 
A  note  of  this  character  signed  with  so 
adorable  a  name  as  "Jane  Cobden"  was  so 
rare  in  the  doctor's  experience  that  he  had 
at  once  given  up  his  round  of  morning  visits 
and,  springing  into  his  waiting  gig,  had 
started  to  answer  it  in  person. 

He  was  alive  with  expectancy.  What 
could  she  want  with  him  except  to  talk  over 
some  subject  that  they  had  left  unfinished  ? 
As  he  hurried  on  there  came  into  his  mind 
half  a  dozen  matters,  any  one  of  which  it 
would  have  been  a  delight  to  revive.  He 
knew  from  the  way  she  worded  the  note  that 
nothing  had  occurred  since  he  had  seen  her 
— within  the  week,  in  fact — to  cause  her 
either  annoyance  or  suffering.  No ;  it  was 
only  to  continue  one  of  their  confidential 
talks,  which  were  the  joy  of  his  life. 

Jane  was  waiting  for  him  in  the  morning- 
room.     Her  face  Hghted  up  as  he  entered 
and  took  her  hand,  and  immediately  re- 
laxed again  into  an  expression  of  anxiety. 
All  his  eagerness  vanished. 
''I  came  at  once,"  he  said,  keeping  her 


hand  in  his.  "You  look  troubled;  what 
has  happened?"  He  saw  with  a  sinking 
of  the  heart,  even  before  she  had  time  to 
speak,  that  something  outside  of  his  own 
affairs,  or  hers,  had  caused  her  to  write  the 
note. 

"Nothing  yet,"  she  answered,  leading 
him  to  the  sofa.  "  It  is  about  Lucy.  She 
wants  to  go  away  for  the  winter." 

"Where  to?"  he  asked.  He  had  placed 
a  cushion  at  her  back  and  had  settled  him- 
self beside  her. 

"To  Trenton,  to  visit  her  friend  Miss 
Collins  and  study  music.  She  says  Ware- 
hold  bores  her." 

"And  you  don't  want  her  to  go  ?" 

"No;  I  don't  fancy  Miss  Collins,  and  I 
am  afraid  she  has  too  strong  an  influence 
over  Lucy.  Her  personality  grates  on  me; 
she  is  so  boisterous,  and  she  laughs  so  loud; 
and  the  views  she  holds  are  unaccountable 
to  me  in  so  young  a  girl.  She  seems  to 
have  had  no  home  training  whatever. 
Why  Lucy  likes  her,  and  why  she  should 
have  selected  her  as  an  intimate  friend,  has 
always  puzzled  me."  She  spoke  with  her 
usual  frankness  and  with  that  directness 
which  always  characterized  her  in  matters 
of  this  kind.  "I  had  no  one  else  to  talk  to 
and  am  very  miserable  about  it  all.  You 
don't  mind  my  sending  for  you,  do  you  ?" 

"Mind !  Why  do  you  ask  such  a  question  ? 
I  am  never  so  happy  as  when  I  am  serving 
you,"  he  answered. 

That  she  should  send  for  him  at  all  was 
happiness.  Not  sickness  this  time,  nor 
some  question  of  investment,  nor  the  repair 
of  the  barn  or  gate  or  outbuildings — but 
Lucy,  who  lay  nearest  her  heart!  That 
was  even  better  than  he  had  expected. 

"Tell  me  all  about  it,  so  I  can  get  it 
right,"  he  continued  in  a  straightforward 
tone — the  tone  of  the  physician,  not  the 
lover.  She  had  relied  on  him,  and  he  in- 
tended to  give  her  the  best  counsel  of  which 
he  was  capable.     The  lover  could  wait. 

"Well,  she  received  a  letter  a  week  ago 
from  Miss  Collins,  saying  she  had  come  to 
Trenton  for  the  winter  and  had  taken  some 
rooms  in  a  house  belonging  to  her  aunt, 
who  would  live  with  her.  She  wants  to  be 
within  reach  of  the  same  music-teacher  who 
taught  the  girls  at  Miss  Parkham's  school. 
She  says  if  Lucy  will  come  it  will  reduce 
the  expenses  and  they  can  both  have  the 
benefit  of  the  tuition.     At  first  Lucy  did 
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not  want  to  go  at  all,  now  she  insists,  and, 
strange  to  say,  Martha  encourages  her." 

'*  Martha  wants  her  to  leave  ?  "  he  asked 
in  surprise. 

''She  says  so." 

The  doctor's  face  assumed  a  puzzled  ex- 
pression. He  could  account  for  Lucy's  want- 
ing the  freedom  and  novelty  of  the  change, 
but  that  Martha  should  be  wiUing  to  part 
with  her  bairn  for  the  winter  mystified  him. 
He  knew  nothing  of  the  flirtation,  of  course, 
and  its  effect  on  the  old  nurse,  and  could 
not,  therefore,  understand  Martha's  delight 
in  Lucy's  and  Bart's  separation. 

"You  will  be  very  lonely,"  he  said,  and  a 
certain  tender  tone  developed  in  his  voice. 

"Yes,  dreadfully  so,"  she  answered  sad- 
ly; "but  I  would  not  mind  if  I  thought  it 
was  for  her  good.  But  I  don't  think  so. 
I  may  be  wrong,  and  in  the  uncertainty  I 
wanted  to  talk  it  over  with  you.  I  get  so 
desolate  sometimes.  I  never  seemed  to 
miss  my  father  so  much  as  now.  Perhaps 
it  is  because  Lucy's  babyhood  and  child- 
hood are  over  and  she  is  entering  upon 
womanhood  with  all  the  dangers  it  brings. 
And  she  frightens  me  so  sometimes,"  she 
continued  after  a  slight  pause.  "She  is  dif- 
ferent, more  self-willed,  more  self-centred. 
Besides,  her  touch  has  altered.  She  doesn't 
seem  to  love  me  as  she  did — not  in  the  same 
way." 

"But  she  could  never  do  anything  else 
but  love  you,"  he  interrupted  quickly, 
speaking  for  himself  as  well  as  Lucy,  his 
voice  vibrating  under  his  emotions.  It  was 
all  he  could  do  to  keep  his  hands  from  her 
own;  only  her  sending  for  him  restrained 
him. 

"I  know  that,  but  it  is  notintheoldway," 
she  answered.  "It  used  to  be  ' Sister,  dar- 
ling, don't  tire  yourself,'  or  '  Sister,  dear,  let 
me  go  upstairs  for  you,'  or  'Cuddle  close 
here,  and  let  us  talk  it  all  out  together.' 
There  is  no  more  of  that.  She  goes  her 
own  way,  and  when  I  chide  her  laughs  and 
leaves  me  alone  until  I  make  some  new  ad- 
vance. Help  me,  please,  and  with  all  the 
wisdom  you  can  give  me ;  I  have  no  one  else 
in  whom  I  can  trust,  no  one  who  is  big 
enough  to  know  what  should  be  done.  I 
might  have  talked  to  Mr.  Dellenbaugh  about 
it,  but  he  is  away." 

"No;  talk  it  all  out  to  me,"  he  said  sim- 
ply. "I  so  want  to  help  you" — his  whole 
heart  was  going  out  to  her  in  her  distress. 


"I  know  you  feel  sorry  for  me,"  she  an- 
swered, withdrawing  her  hand  gently  so  as 
not  to  hurt  him;  she  too  did  not  want  to  be 
misunderstood — having  sent  for  him.  "I 
know  how  sincere  your  friendship  is  for  me, 
but  put  all  that  aside.  Don't  let  your  sym- 
pathy for  me  cloud  your  judgment.  What 
shall  I  do  with  Lucy?  Answer  me  as  if 
you  were  her  father  and  mine,  "and  she 
looked  straight  into  his  eyes. 

The  doctor  tightened  the  muscles  of  his 
throat,  closed  his  teeth,  and  summoned  all 
his  resolution.  If  he  could  only  tell  her 
what  was  in  his  heart  how  much  easier 
it  would  all  bel  For  some  moments  he  sat 
perfectly  still,  then  he  answered  slowly — as 
her  man  of  business  would  have  done : 

"I  should  let  her  go." 

"Why  do  you  say  so?" 

"Because  she  will  find  out  in  that  way 
quicker  than  in  any  other  how  to  appre- 
ciate you  and  her  home.  Living  in  two 
rooms  and  studying  music  will  not  suit 
Lucy.  When  the  novelty  wears  off  she  will 
long  for  her  home,  and  when  she  comes 
back  it  will  be  with  a  better  appreciation 
of  its  comforts.  Let  her  go,  and  make  her 
going  as  happy  as  you  can." 

And  so  Jane  gave  her  consent — it  is  doubt- 
ful whether  Lucy  would  have  waited  for  it 
once  her  mind  was  made  up — and  in  a  week 
she  was  off.  Doctor  John  taking  her  him- 
self as  far  as  the  Junction,  and  seeing  her 
safe  on  the  road  to  Trenton.  Martha 
was  evidently  delighted  at  the  change,  for 
the  old  nurse's  face  was  wreathed  in  smiles 
that  last  morning  as  they  all  stood  out  by 
the  gate  while  Billy  Tatham  loaded  Lucy's 
trunks  and  boxes.  Only  once  did  a  frown 
cross  her  face,  and  that  was  when  Lucy 
leaned  over  and  whispering  something  in 
Bart's  ear,  slipped  a  small  scrap  of  paper 
between  his  fingers.  Bart  crunched  it  tight 
and  slid  his  hand  carelessly  into  his  pocket, 
but  the  gesture  did  not  deceive  the  nurse: 
it  haunted  her  for  days  thereafter. 

As  the  weeks  flew  by  and  the  letters 
from  Trenton  told  of  the  happenings  in 
Maria's  home,  it  became  more  and  more 
evident  to  Jane  that  the  doctor's  advice  had 
been  the  wisest  and  best.  Lucy  would 
often  devote  a  page  or  more  of  her  letters  to 
recalling  the  comforts  of  her  own  room  at 
Yardley,  so  different  from  what  she  was  en- 
during at  Trenton,  and  longing  for  them  to 
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come  again.  Parts  of  these  letters  Jane 
read  to  the  doctor,  and  all  of  them  to  Mar- 
tha, who  received  them  with  varying  com- 
ment. It  became  evident,  too,  that  neither 
the  excitement  of  Bart's  letters,  nor  the  visits 
of  the  occasional  school  friends  who  called 
upon  them  both,  nor  the  pursuit  of  her 
new  accomplishment,  had  satisfied  the  girl. 

Jane  was  not  surprised,  therefore,  re- 
membering the  doctor's  almost  prophetic 
words,  to  learn  of  the  arrival  of  a  letter  from 
Lucy  begging  Martha  to  come  to  her  at  once 
for  a  day  or  two.  The  letter  was  enclosed 
in  one  to  Bart  and  was  handed  to  the  nurse 
by  that  young  man  in  person.  As  he  did  so 
he  remarked  meaningly  that  Miss  Lucy 
wanted  Martha's  visit  to  be  kept  a  secret 
from  everybody  but  Miss  Jane,  "just  as  a 
surprise,"  but  Martha  answered  in  a  posi- 
tive tone  that  she  had  no  secrets  from  those 
who  had  a  right  to  know  them,  and  that  he 
could  write  Lucy  she  was  coming  next  day 
and  that  Tane  and  evervbodv  else  who 
might  inquire  would  know  of  it  before  she 
started. 

She  rather  liked  Bart's  receiving  the  let- 
ter. As  long  as  that  young  man  kept  away 
from  Trenton  and  confined  himself  to 
Warehold,  where  she  could  keep  her  eyes  on 
him,  she  was  content. 

To  Jane  Martha  said:  "Oh,  bless  the 
darlin' !  She  can't  do  a  day  longer  without 
her  Martha.  I'll  go  in  the  mornin'.  It's 
a  little  pettin'  she  wants — that's  all." 

So  the  old  nurse  bade  Meg  good-by, 
pinned  her  big  gray  shawl  about  her,  tied  en 
her  bonnet,  took  a  little  basket  with  some 
dehcacies  and  a  pot  of  jelly,  and  hke  a  true 
Mother  Hubbard,  started  off,  while  Jane, 
having  persuaded  herself  that  perhaps  "the 
surprise"  was  meant  for  her,  and  that  she 
might  be  welcoming  two  prodigals  instead 
of  one  the  following  night,  began  to  put 
Lucy's  room  in  order  and  to  lay  out  the 
many  pretty  things  she  loved,  especially  the 
new  dressing-gown  she  had  made  for  her, 
lined  with  blue  silk — her  favorite  color. 

All  that  day  and  evening,  and  far  into  the 
next  afternoon,  Jane  went  about  the  house 
with  the  refrain  of  an  old  song  welling  up 
into  her  heart — one  that  had  been  stifled 
for  months.  The  thought  of  the  round-a- 
bout way  in  which  Lucy  had  sent  for  Mar- 
tha did  not  dull  its  melody.  That  ruse,  she 
knew,  came  from  the  foolish  pride  of  youth, 
the  pride  that  could  not  meet  defeat.     Un- 


derneath it  all  she  detected,  with  a  thrill, 
the  love  of  home;  this,  after  all,  was  what 
her  sister  could  not  do  without.  It  was 
not  Bart  this  time.  That  affair,  as  she  had 
predicted  and  had  repeatedly  told  Martha, 
had  worn  itself  out  and  had  been  replaced 
by  her  love  of  music.  She  had  simply  come 
to  herself  once  more  and  would  again  be 
her  old-time  sister  and  her  child.  Then, 
too — and  this  sent  another  wave  of  delight 
tingling  through  her — it  had  all  been  the 
doctor's  doing!  But  for  his  advice  she 
would  never  have  let  Lucy  go. 

Half  a  dozen  times,  although  the  Novem- 
ber afternoon  was  raw  and  chilly,  with  the 
wind  fresh  from  the  sea  and  the  sky  dull, 
she  was  out  on  the  front  porch  without 
shawl  or  hat,  looking  down  the  path,  covered 
now  with  dead  leaves,  and  scanning  closely 
every  team  that  passed  the  gate,  only  to  re- 
turn again  to  her  place  by  the  fire,  more  im- 
patient than  ever. 

Meg's  quick  ear  first  caught  the  grating 
of  the  wheels.  Jane  followed  him  with  a 
cry  of  joyous  expectation,  and  flew  out  to 
meet  the  stage,  which  for  some  reason — ■ 
why,  she  could  not  tell — had  stopped  for  a 
moment  outside  the  gate,  dropping  only  one 
passenger. 

"And  Lucy  did  not  come,  Martha!" 
Jane  exclaimed,  with  almost  a  sob  in  her 
voice.  She  had  reached  her  side  now,  fol- 
lowed by  Meg,  who  was  springing  straight 
at  the  nurse  in  the  joy  of  his  welcome. 

The  old  nurse  glanced  back  at  the  stage, 
as  if  afraid  of  being  overheard,  and  mut- 
tered under  her  breath: 

"No,  she  couldn't  come." 

"  Oh,  I  am  so  disappointed!    Why  not  ?  " 

Martha  did  not  answer.  She  seemed  to 
have  lost  her  breath.  Jane  put  her  arm 
about  her  and  led  her  up  the  path.  Once 
she  stumbled,  her  step  was  so  unsteady,  and 
would  have  fallen  but  for  Jane's  assistance. 

The  two  had  reached  the  hand-railing  of 
the  porch.  Here  Martha's  trembling  foot 
began  to  feel  about  for  the  step.  Jane 
caught  her  in  her  arms. 

"You're  ill,  Martha!"  she  cried  in  alarm. 
"Give  me  the  bag.     What's  the  matter?" 

Again  Martha  did  not  answer. 

"Tell  me  what  it  is." 

"Upstairs!  Upstairs!"  Martha  gasped 
in  reply.     "Quick!" 

"  What  has  happened  ?  " 

"Not  here;  upstairs." 
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They  climbed  the  staircase  together, 
Jane  half  carrying  the  fainting  woman,  her 
mind  in  a  whirl. 

"Where  were  you  taken  ill?  Why  did 
you  try  to  come  home  ?  Why  didn't  Lucy 
come  with  you?" 

They  had  reached  the  door  of  Jane's 
bedroom  now,  Martha  cHnging  to  her  arm. 

Once  inside,  the  nurse  leaned  panting 
against  the  door,  put  her  hands  to  her  face 
as  if  she  would  shut  out  some  dreadful 
spectre,  and  sank  slowly  to  the  floor. 

"It  is  not  me,"  she  moaned,  wringing 
her  hands,  "not  me — not " 

"Who?" 

"Oh,  I  can't  say  it!" 

"Lucy?" 

"Yes." 

"Not  iU?" 

"No;  worse!" 

"O  Martha!     Not  dead?" 

"O  God,  I  wish  she  were!" 

An  hour  passed — an  hour  of  agony,  of 
humiliation  and  despair. 

Again  the  door  opened  and  Jane  stepped 
out — slowly,  as  if  in  pain,  her  lips  tight- 
drawn,  her  face  ghastly  white,  the  thin 
cheeks  sunken  into  deeper  hollows,  the 
eyes  burning.  Only  the  mouth  preserved 
its  lines,  but  firmer,  more  rigid,  more  severe, 
as  if  tightened  by  the  strength  of  some  great 
resolve.     In  her  hand  she  held  a  letter. 

Martha  lay  on  the  bed,  her  face  to  the 
wall,  her  head  still  in  her  palms.  She  had 
ceased  sobbing  and  was  quite  still,  as  if 
exhausted. 

Jane  leaned  over  the  banisters,  called 
to  one  of  the  servants,  and  dropping  the 
letter  to  the  floor  below,  said: 

"Take  that  to  Captain  Holt's.  When 
he  comes  bring  him  upstairs  here  into  my 
sitting-room." 

Before  the  servant  could  reply  there  came 
a  knock  at  the  front  door.  Jane  knew  its 
sound — it  was  Doctor  John's.  Leaning  far 
over,  grasping  the  top  rail  of  the  banisters 
to  steady  herself,  she  said  to  the  servant  in  a 
low,  restrained  voice: 

"If  that  is  Dr.  Cavendish,  please  say  to 
him  that  Martha  is  just  home  from  Tren- 
ton, greatly  fatigued,  and  I  beg  him  to  ex- 
cuse me.  When  the  doctor  has  driven 
away,  you  can  take  the  letter." 

She  kept  her  grasp  on  the  hand  rail  until 
she  heard  the  tones  of  his  voice  through  the 


open  hall  door  and  caught  the  note  of  sor- 
row that  tinged  them. 

" Oh,  I'm  so  sorry!  Poor  Martha! "  she 
heard  him  say.  "She  is  getting  too  old  to 
go  about  alone.  Please  tell  Miss  Jane  she 
must  not  hesitate  to  send  for  me  if  I  can  be 
of  the  slightest  service."  Then  she  re-en- 
tered the  room  where  Martha  lay  and 
closed  the  door. 

Another  and  louder  knock  now  broke  the 
stillness  of  the  chamber  and  checked  the 
sobs  of  the  nurse;  Captain  Holt  had  met 
Jane's  servant  as  he  was  passing  the  gate. 
He  stopped  for  an  instant  in  the  hall,  slipped 
off  his  coat,  and  walked  straight  upstairs, 
humming  a  tune  as  he  came.  Jane  heard 
his  firm  tread ,  opened  the  door  of  their  room, 
and  she  and  Martha  crossed  the  hall  to  a 
smaller  apartment  where  Jane  always  at- 
tended to  the  business  affairs  of  the  house. 
The  captain's  face  was  wreathed  in  a  broad 
smile  as  he  extended  his  hand  to  Jane  in 
welcome. 

"It's  lucky  ye  caught  me,  Miss  Jane.  I 
was  just  goin'  out,  and  in  a  minute  I'd  been 
gone  for  the  night.  Hello,  Mother  Martha ! 
I  thought  you'd  gone  to  Trenton." 

The  two  women  made  no  reply  to  his 
cheery  salutation,  except  to  motion  him  to  a 
seat.  Then  Jane  closed  the  door  and 
turned  the  key  in  the  lock. 

When  the  captain  emerged  from  the 
chamber  he  stepped  out  alone.  His  color 
was  gone,  his  eyes  flashing,  his  jaw  tight 
set.  About  his  mouth  there  hovered  a  sav- 
age, almost  brutal  look,  the  look  of  a  bull- 
dog who  bares  his  teeth  before  he  tears  and 
strangles — a  look  his  men  knew  when  some 
one  of  them  purposely  disobeyed  his  orders. 
For  a  moment  he  stood  as  if  dazed.  All  he 
remembered  clearly  was  the  white,  drawn 
face  of  a  woman  gazing  at  him  with  staring, 
tear-drenched  eyes,  the  slow  dropping  of 
words  that  blistered  as  they  fell,  and  the 
figure  of  the  nurse  wringing  her  hands  and 
moaning:  "  Oh,  I  told  ye  so  I  I  told  ye  so  ! 
Why  didn't  ye  listen?"  With  it  came  the 
pain  of  some  sudden  blow  that  deadened 
his  brain  and  stilled  his  heart. 

With  a  strong  effort,  like  one  throwing  off 
a  stupor,  he  raised  his  head,  braced  his 
shoulders,  and  strode  firmly  along  the  cor- 
ridor and  down  the  stairs  on  his  way  to  the 
front  door.  Catching  up  his  coat, he  threw 
it  about  him,  pulled  his  hat  on  with  a  jerk, 
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slammed  the  front  door,  and  plunged  along 
through  the  dry  leaves  that  covered  the 
path,  and  so  on  out  to  the  main  road.  Once 
beyond  the  gate  he  hesitated,  looked  up  and 
down,  turned  to  the  fight  and  then  to  the 
left,  as  if  in  doubt,  and  lunged  forward  in 
the  direction  of  the  tavern. 

It  was  Sunday  night,  and  the  lounging 
room  was  full.  One  of  the  inmates  rose  and 
offered  him  a  chair — he  was  much  respected 
in  the  village,  especially  among  the  rougher 
class,  some  of  whom  had  sailed  with  him — 
but  he  only  waved  his  hand  in  thanks. 

''I  don't  want  to  sit  down;  I'm  looking 
for  Bart.  Has  he  been  here  ?  "  The  sound 
came  as  if  from  between  closed  teeth. 

''Not  as  I  know  of, cap'n," answered  the 
landlord;  ''not  since  sundown,  nohow." 

' '  Do  any  of  you  know  where  he  is  ?  "  The 
look  in  the  captain's  eyes  and  the  sharp,  cut- 
ting tones  of  his  voice  began  to  be  noticed. 

"Do  ye  want  him  bad?"  asked  a  man 
tilted  back  in  a  chair  against  the  wall. 

"Yes." 

"Well  I  kin  tell  ye  where  to  find  him." 

"Where?" 

"Down  on  the  beach  in  the  Refuge 
shanty.  He  and  the  boys  have  a  deck 
there  Sunday  nights.  Been  at  it  all  fall — 
thought  ye  knowed  it." 

Out  into  the  night  again,  and  without  a 
word  of  thanks,  down  the  road  and  across 
the  causeway  to  the  hard  beach,  drenched 
with  the  ceaseless  thrash  of  the  rising  sea. 
He  followed  no  path,  picked  out  no  road. 
Stumbling  along  in  the  half-gloom  of  the 
twihght,  he  could  make  out  the  heads  of  the 
sand-dunes,  bearded  with  yellow  grass 
blown  fiat  against  their  cheeks.  Soon  he 
reached  the  prow  of  the  old  wreck  with  its 
shattered  timbers  and  the  water-holes  left 
by  the  tide.  These  he  avoided,  but  the 
smaller  objects  he  trampled  upon  and  over 
as  he  strode  on,  without  caring  where  he 
stepped  or  how  often  he  stumbled.  Out- 
lined against  the  sand-hills,  bleached  white 
under  the  dull  light,  he  looked  like  some 
evil  presence  bent  on  mischief,  so  direct  and 
forceful  was  his  unceasing,  persistent  stride. 

When  the  House  of  Refuge  loomed  up 
against  the  gray  froth  of  the  surf  he  stopped 
and  drew  breath.  Bending  forward,  he 
scanned  the  beach  ahead,  shading  his  eyes 
with  his  hand  as  he  would  have  done  on  his 
own  ship  in  a  fog.  He  could  make  out  now 
some  streaks  of  yellow  light  showing  through 


the  cracks  one  above  the  other  along  the  side 
of  the  house  and  a  dull  patch  of  red.  He 
knew  what  it  meant.  Bart  and  his  fellows 
were  inside,  and  were  using  one  of  the  ship 
lanterns  to  see  by. 

This  settled  in  his  mind,  the  captain  strode 
on,  but  at  a  slower  pace.  He  had  found  his 
bearings,  and  would  steer  with  caution. 

Hugging  the  dunes  closer,  he  approached 
the  house  from  the  rear.  The  big  door  was 
shut  and  a  bit  of  matting  had  been  tacked 
over  the  one  window  to  deaden  the  light. 
This  was  why  the  patch  of  red  was  dull.  He 
stood  now  so  near  the  outside  planking  that 
he  could  hear  the  laughter  and  talk  of  those 
within.  By  this  time  the  wind  had  risen  to 
half  a  gale  and  the  moan  on  the  outer  bar 
could  be  heard  in  the  intervals  of  the  pound- 
ing surf.  The  captain  crept  under  the  eaves 
of  the  roof  and  listened.  He  wanted  to  be 
sure  of  Bart's  voice  before  he  acted. 

At  this  instant  a  sudden  gust  of  wind  burst 
in  the  big  door,  extinguishing  the  light  of 
the  lantern  and  Bart's  voice  rang  out: 

' '  Stay  where  you  are,  boys  I  Don't  touch 
the  cards.  I  know  the  door,  and  can  fix  it; 
it's  only  the  bolt  that's  slipped." 

As  Bart  passed  out  into  the  gloom  the 
captain  darted  forward,  seized  him  with  a 
grip  of  steel,  dragged  him  clear  of  the  door, 
and  up  the  sand-dunes  out  of  hearing. 
Then  he  flung  him  loose  and  stood  facing 
the  cowering  boy. 

"Now  stand  back  and  keep  away  from 
me,  for  I'm  afraid  I'll  kill  you!" 

"What  have  I  done?"  cringed  Bart, 
shielding  his  face  with  his  elbow  as  if  to 
ward  off  a  blow.  The  suddenness  of  the 
attack  had  stunned  him. 

"Don't  ask  me,  you  whelp,  or  I'll  stran- 
gle you.  Look  at  me!  That's  what  you 
been  up  to,  is  it?" 

Bart  straightened  himself  up  and  made 
some  show  of  resistance.  His  breath  was 
coming  back  to  him. 

"I  haven't  done  anything — and  if  I 
did " 

' '  You  lie !  Martha's  back  from  Trenton 
and  Lucy  told  her.  You  never  thought  of 
me.  You  never  thought  of  that  sister  of 
hers  whose  heart  you've  broke,  nor  of  the 
old  woman  who  nursed  her  like  a  mother. 
You  thought  of  nobody  but  your  stinkin' 
self.  You're  not  a  man!  You're  a  cur!  a 
dog!  Don't  move!  Keep  away  from  me, 
I  tell  ye,  or  I  may  lose  hold  of  myself." 
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Bart  was  stretching  out  his  hands  now,  as 
if  in  suppHcation.  He  had  never  seen  his 
father  like  this — the  sight  frightened  him. 

"Father,  will  you  listen "  he  pleaded. 

"I'll  listen  to  nothin' " 

"Will  you,  please  ?  It's  not  all  my  fault. 
She  ought  to  have  kept  out  of  my  way " 

"Stop!  Take  that  back!  You'd  blame 
her,  would  ye — a  child  just  out  of  school, 
and  as  innocent  as  a  baby?  By  God, 
you'll  do  right  by  her  or  you'll  never  set  foot 
inside  my  house  again  !" 

Bart  faced  his  father  again. 

"I  want  to  tell  you  the  whole  story  be- 
fore you  judge  me.     I  want  to " 

"You'll  tell  me  nothin'!  Will  you  act 
square  with  her?" 

"I  must  tell  you  first.  You  wouldn't 
understand  unless " 

"You won't?  That's  what  you  mean — 
you  mean  you  wonHl  Damn  ye!!"  The 
captain  raised  his  clenched  fist,  quivered 
for  an  instant  as  if  struggling  against  some- 
thing beyond  his  control,  dropped  it  slowly 
to  his  side  and  whirling  suddenly,  strode 
back  up  the  beach. 

Bart  staggered  back  against  the  plank- 
ing, threw  out  his  hand  to  keep  from  fall- 
ing, and  watched  his  father's  uncertain, 
stumbling  figure  until  he  was  swallowed  up 
in  the  gloom.  The  words  rang  in  his  ears 
like  a  knell.  The  realization  of  his  position 
and  what  it  meant,  and  might  mean,  rushed 
over  him.  For  an  instant  he  leaned  heavily 
against  the  planking  until  he  had  caught  his 
breath  and  then,  and  with  quivering  lips  and 
shaking  legs,  walked  slowly  back  into  the 
house,  shutting  the  big  door  behind  him. 

"Boys,"  he  said  with  a  forced  smile,  "who 
do  you  think's  been  outside?  My  father! 
Somebody  told  him,  and  he's  just  been  giv- 
ing me  hell  for  playing  cards  on  Sunday." 

VII 

THE  EYES  OF  AN  OLD  PORTRAIT 

EFORE  another  Sunday 
night  had  arrived  Warehold 
village  was  alive  with  two 
important  pieces  of  news. 

The  first  was  the  disap- 
pearance of  Bart  Holt. 
Captain  Nat,  so  the  story  ran,  had  caught 
him  carousing  in  the  House  of  Refuge  on 
Sunday  night  with  some  of  his  boon  com- 
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panions,  and  after  a  stormy  interview  in 
which  the  boy  pleaded  for  forgiveness,  had 
driven  him  out  into  the  night.  Bart  had 
left  town  the  next  morning  at  daylight  and 
had  shipped  as  a  common  sailor  on  board 
a  British  bark  bound  for  Brazil.  No  one 
had  seen  him  go — not  even  his  companions 
of  the  night  before. 

The  second  announcement  was  more 
startling. 

The  Cobden  girls  were  going  to  Paris. 
Lucy  Cobden  had  developed  an  extraor- 
dinary talent  for  music  during  her  short 
stay  in  Trenton  with  her  friend  Maria  Col- 
lins, and  Miss  Jane,  with  her  customary  un- 
selfishness and  devotion  to  her  younger 
sister,  had  decided  to  go  with  her.  They 
might  be  gone  two  years  or  five — it  depend- 
ed on  Lucy's  success.  Martha  would  re- 
main at  Yardley  and  take  care  of  the  old 
home. 

Bart's  banishment  came  first  and  served 
as  a  target  for  the  fire  of  the  gossip  some 
days  before  Jane's  decision  had  reached 
the  ears  of  the  villagers. 

"I  always  knew  he  would  come  to  no 
good  end,"  Miss  Gossaway  called  out  to  a 
passer-by  from  her  eyrie ;  "and  there's  more 
like  him  if  their  fathers  would  look  after  'em. 
Guess  sea's  the  best  place  for  him." 

Billy  Tatham,  the  stage-driver,  did  not 
altogether  agree  with  the  extremist. 

"You  hearn  tell,  I  s'pose,of  how  Captain 
Nat  handled  his  boy  t'other  night,  didn't 
ye  ?"  he  remarked  to  the  passenger  next  to 
him  on  the  front  seat.  "  It  might  be  the  way 
they  did  things  'board  the  Black  Ball  Line, 
but  'tain't  human  and  decent,  an'  I  told 
Cap'n  Nat  so  to-day.  Shut  his  door  in  his 
face  an'  told  him  he'd  kill  him  if  he  tried 
to  come  in,  and  all  because  he  ketched  him 
playin'  cards  on  Sunday  down  on  the  beach. 
Bart  warn't  no  worse  than  the  others  he  run 
with,  but  ye  can't  tell  what  these  old  sea- 
dogs  will  do  when  they  git  riled.  I  guess  it 
was  the  rum  more'n  the  cards.  Them  fel- 
lers used  to  drink  a  power  o'  rum  in  that 
shanty.  I've  seen  'em  staggerin'  home 
many  a  Monday  mornin'  when  I  got  down 
early  to  open  up  for  my  team.  It's  the  rum 
that  riled  the  cap'n,  I  guess.  He  wouldn't 
stand  it  aboard  ship  and  used  to  put  his  men 
in  irons,  I've  hearn  tell,  when  they  come 
aboard  drunk.  What  gits  me  is  that  the 
cap'n  didn't  know  them  fellers  met  there 
every  night  they  could  git  away,  week-days 
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as  well  as  Sundays.  Everybody  'round 
here  knew  it  'cept  him  and  the  light-keeper, 
and  he's  so  durned  lazy  he  never  once 
dropped  on  to  'em.  He'd  git  bounced  if 
the  Gov'ment  found  out  he  was  lettin'  a 
gang  run  the  House  o'  Refuge  whenever 
they  felt  hke  it.  Fogarty,  the  fisherman's, 
got  the  key,  or  oughter  have  it,  but  the 
light-keeper's  responsible,  so  I  hearn  lell. 
Git-up,  Billy"  and  the  talk  drifted  into  other 
channels. 

The  incident  was  soon  forgotten.  One 
young  man  more  or  less  did  not  make  much 
difference  in  Warehold.  As  to  Captain  Nat, 
he  was  known  to  be  a  scrupulously  honest, 
exact  man  who  knew  no  law  outside  of  his 
duty.  He  probably  did  it  for  the  boy's 
good,  although  everybody  agreed  that  he 
could  have  accomplished  his  purpose  in 
some  more  merciful  way. 

The  other  sensation — the  departure  of  the 
two  Cobden  girls,  and  their  possible  pro- 
longed stay  abroad — did  not  subside  so 
easily.  Not  only  did  the  neighbors  look 
upon  their  home  as  the  show-place  of  the 
village,  but  the  girls  themselves  were  greatly 
beloved,  Jane  being  especially  idolized  from 
Warehold  to  Barnegat  and  the  sea.  To 
lose  Jane's  presence  among  them  was  a  posi- 
tive calamity  entailing  a  sorrow  that  most 
of  her  neighbors  could  not  bring  themselves 
to  face.     No  one  could  take  her  place. 

Pastor  Dellenbaugh,  when  he  heard  the 
news,  sank  into  his  study  chair  and  threw 
up  his  hands  as  if  to  ward  off  some  blow. 

"Miss  Jane  going  abroad!"  he  cried; 
''and  you  say  nobody  knows  when  she  will 
come  back!  I  can't  realize  it!  We  might 
as  well  close  the  school;  no  one  else  in  the 
village  can  keep  it  together." 

The  Cromartins  and  the  others  all  ex- 
pressed similar  opinions,  the  younger  ladies' 
sorrow  being  aggravated  when  they  real- 
ized that  with  Lucy  away  there  would  be  no 
one  to  lead  in  their  merrymakings. 

Martha  held  her  peace;  she  would  stay 
at  home,  she  told  Mrs.  Dellenbaugh,  and 
wait  for  their  return  and  look  after  the  place. 
Her  heart  was  broken  with  the  loneliness 
that  would  come,  she  moaned,  but  what 
was  best  for  her  bairn  she  was  willing  to 
bear.  It  didn't  make  much  difference 
either  way;  she  wasn't  long  for  this  world. 

The  doctor's  mother  heard  the  news 
with  ill-concealed  satisfaction. 

"A   most   extraordinary   thing   has   oc- 


curred here,  my  dear,"  she  said  to  one  of 
her  Philadelphia  friends  who  was  visiting 
her — she  was  too  politic  to  talk  openly  to 
the  neighbors.  "You  have  met,  of  course, 
that  Miss  Cobden  who  lives  at  Yardley — 
not  the  pretty  one — the  plain  one.  Well, 
she  is  the  most  quixotic  creature  in  the 
w^orld.  Only  a  few  weeks  ago  she  wanted 
to  become  a  nurse  in  the  public  hospital 
here,  and  now  she  proposes  to  close  her 
house  and  go  abroad  for  nobody  knows  how 
long,  simply  because  her  younger  sister 
wants  to  study  music,  as  if  a  school-girl 
couldn't  get  all  the  instruction  of  that  kind 
here  that  is  necessary.  Really,  I  never 
heard  of  such  a  thing." 

To  Mrs.  Benson,  a  neighbor,  she  said,  be- 
hind her  hand  and  in  strict  confidence: 
"Miss  Cobden  is  morbidly  conscientious 
over  trifles.  A  fine  woman,  one  of  the  very 
finest  we  have,  but  a  little  too  strait- 
laced,  and,  if  I  must  say  it,  somewhat  com- 
monplace, especially  for  a  woman  of  her 
birth  and  education." 

To  herself  she  said:  "Never  while  I  live 
shall  Jane  Cobden  marry  my  John!  She 
can  never  help  any  man's  career.  She  has 
neither  the  worldly  knowledge,  nor  the  per- 
sonal presence,  nor  the  money. '^ 

Jane  gave  but  one  answer  to  all  inquirers 
— and  there  were  many. 

"  Yes,  I  know  the  move  is  a  sudden  one," 
she  would  say,  "but  it  is  for  Lucy's  good, 
and  there  is  no  one  to  go  with  her  but  me." 
None  ever  saw  beneath  the  mask  that  hid 
her  breaking  heart.  To  them  the  drawn 
face  and  the  weary  look  in  her  eyes  only 
showed  her  grief  at  leaving  home  and  those 
who  loved  her:  to  Mrs.  Cavendish  it  seemed 
part  of  Jane's  peculiar  temperament. 

Nor  could  they  watch  her  in  the  silence 
of  the  night  tossing  on  her  bed,  or  closeted 
with  Martha  in  her  search  for  the  initial 
steps  that  had  led  to  this  horror.  Had  the 
Philadelphia  school  undermined  her  own 
sisterly  teachings  or  had  her  companions 
been  at  fault  ?  Perhaps  it  was  due  to  the 
blood  of  some  long-forgotten  ancestor, 
which  in  the  cycle  of  years  had  cropped  out 
in  this  generation,  poisoning  the  fountain  of 
her  youth.  Bart,  she  realized,  had  played 
the  villain  and  the  ingrate,  but  yet  it  was 
also  true  that  Bart,  and  all  his  class,  would 
have  been  powerless  before  a  woman  of  a 
different  temperament.  Who,  then,  had 
undermined  this  citadel  and  given  it  over  to 
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plunder  and  disgrace  ?  Then  with  merci- 
less exactness  she  searched  her  own  heart. 
Whose  fault  had  it  been  ?  What  safeguard 
had  she  herself  neglected?  Wherein  had 
she  been  false  to  her  trust  and  her  promise 
to  her  dying  father  ?  What  could  she  have 
done  to  avert  it?  These  ever-haunting, 
ever-recurring  doubts  maddened  her. 

One  thing  she  was  determined  upon,  cost 
what  it  might — to  protect  her  sister's  name. 
No  daughter  of  Morton  Cobden's  should  be 
pointed  at  in  scorn.  For  generations  no 
stain  of  dishonor  had  tarnished  the  family 
name.  This  must  be  preserved,  no  matter 
who  suffered.  In  this  she  was  sustained 
by  Martha,  her  only  confidante. 

Doctor  John  heard  the  news  from  Jane's 
hps  before  it  was  known  to  the  villagers. 
He  had  come  to  inquire  after  Martha. 

She  met  him  at  the  porch  entrance,  and 
led  him  into  the  drawing-room,  without  a 
word  of  w^elcome.  Then  shutting  the 
door,  she  motioned  him  to  a  seat  opposite 
her  own  on  the  sofa.  The  calm,  deter- 
mined air  with  which  this  was  done — so 
unusual  in  one  so  cordial — startled  him. 
He  felt  that  something  of  momentous 
interest,  and,  judging  from  Jane's  face, 
of  serious  import,  had  happened.  He  in- 
variably took  his  cue  from  her  face,  and  his 
own  spirits  always  rose  or  fell  as  the  light 
in  her  eyes  flashed  or  dimmed. 

"Is  there  anything  the  matter?"  he 
asked  nervously.     "Martha  worse?" 

"No,  not  that;  Martha  is  around  again 
— it  is  about  Lucy  and  me."  The  voice 
did  not  sound  like  Jane's. 

The  doctor  looked  at  her  intently,  but  he 
did  not  speak.  Jane  continued,  her  face 
now  deathly  pale,  her  words  coming  slowly. 

"You  advised  me  some  time  ago  about 
Lucy's  going  to  Trenton,  and  I  am  glad 
I  followed  it.  You  thought  it  would 
strengthen  her  love  for  us  all  and  teach  her 
to  love  me  the  better.  It  has — so  much 
so  that  hereafter  we  will  never  be  separated. 
I  hope  now  you  will  also  approve  of  what  I 
have  Just  decided  upon.  Lucy  is  going 
abroad  to  live,  and  I  am  going  with  her." 

As  the  words  fell  from  her  lips  her  eyes 
crept  up  to  his  face,  watching  the  effect  of 
her  statement.  It  was  a  cold,  almost  brutal 
way  of  putting  it,  she  knew,  but  she  dared 
not  trust  herself  with  anything  less  formal. 

For  a  moment  he  sat  perfectly  still,  the 
color  gone  from  his  cheeks,  his  eyes  fixed 


on  hers,  a  cold  chill  benumbing  the  roots  of 
his  hair.  The  suddenness  of  the  announce- 
ment seemed  to  have  stunned  him. 

"For  how  long?"  he  asked  in  a  halting 
voice. 

"I  don't  know.  Not  less  than  two 
years;  perhaps  longer." 

"  Two  years  ?    Is  Lucy  ill  ?  " 

"No;  she  wants  to  study  music,  and  she 
couldn't  go  alone." 

"Have  you  made  up  your  mind  to  this  ? " 
he  asked,  in  a  more  positive  tone.  His  self- 
control  was  returning  now. 

"Yes." 

Doctor  John  rose  from  his  chair,  paced 
the  room  slowly  for  a  moment,  and  crossing 
to  the  fireplace  with  his  back  to  Jane,  stood 
under  her  father's  portrait,  his  elbows  on 
the  mantle,  his  head  in  his  hand.  Inter- 
woven with  the  pain  which  the  announce- 
ment had  given  him  was  the  sharper  sorrow 
of  her  neglect  of  him.  In  forming  her  plans 
she  had  never  once  thought  of  her  lifelong 
friend. 

"Why  did  you  not  tell  me  something  of 
this  before?"  The  inquiry  was  not  ad- 
dressed to  Jane,  but  to  the  smouldering 
coals.  "How  have  I  ever  failed  you? 
What  has  my  daily  fife  been  but  an  open 
book  for  you  to  read,  and  here  you  leave 
me  for  years,  and  never  give  me  a  thought." 

Jane  started  in  her  seat. 

"Forgive  me,  my  dear  friend!"  she  an- 
swered quickly  in  a  voice  full  of  tender- 
ness. "I  did  not  mean  to  hurt  you.  It  is 
not  that  I  love  all  my  friends  here  the  less — 
and  you  know  how  truly  I  appreciate  your 
own  friendship — but  only  that  I  love  my 
sister  more;  and  my  duty  is  with  her.  I 
only  decided  last  night.  Don't  turn  your 
back  on  me.  Come  and  sit  by  me,  and  talk 
to  me,"  and  she  held  out  her  hand.  "I 
need  all  your  strength."  As  she  spoke  the 
tears  started  to  her  eyes  and  her  voice  sank 
almost  to  a  whisper. 

The  doctor  raised  his  head  from  his  hand 
and  walked  quickly  toward  her.  The  suf- 
fering in  her  voice  had  robbed  him  of  all 
resentment. 

"Forgive  me,  I  did  not  mean  it.  Tell 
me,"  he  said,  in  a  sudden  burst  of  tender- 
ness— all  feeling  about  himself  had  dropped 
away — "why  must  you  go  so  soon ?  Why 
not"' wait  until  spring?"  He  had  taken  his 
seat  beside  her  now  and  sat  looking  into  her 
eyes. 
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"Lucy  wants  to  go  at  once,"  she  replied, 
in  a  tone  as  if  the  matter  did  not  admit  of 
any  discussion. 

''Yes,  I  know.  That's  just  Hke  her. 
What  she  wants  she  can  never  wait  a  min- 
ute for,  but  she  certainly  would  sacrifice 
some  pleasure  of  her  own  to  please  you. 
If  she  was  determined  to  be  a  musician  it 
would  be  different,  but  it  is  only  for  her 
pleasure,  and  as  an  accomplishment."  He 
spoke  earnestly  and  impersonally,  as  he  al- 
ways did  when  she  consulted  him  on  any  of 
her  affairs.  He  was  trying,  too,  to  wipe 
from  ter  mind  all  remembrance  of  his  im- 
patience. 

Jane  kept  her  eyes  on  the  carpet  for  a 
moment,  and  then  said  quietly,  and  he 
thought  in  rather  a  hopeless  tone: 

"It  is  best  we  go  at  once." 

The  doctor  looked  at  her  searchingly — 
with  the  eye  of  a  scientist,  this  time,  prob- 
ing for  a  hidden  meaning. 

"Then  there  is  something  else  you  have 
not  told  me;  someone  is  annoying  her,  or 
there  is  someone  with  whom  you  are  afraid 
she  will  fall  in  love.  Who  is  it?  You 
know  how  I  could  help  in  a  matter  of  that 
kind." 

"No;  there  is  no  one." 

Doctor  John  leaned  back  thoughtfully 
and  tapped  the  arm  of  the  sofa  with  his 
fingers.  He  felt  as  if  a  door  had  been  shut 
in  his  face. 

"I  don't  understand  it,"  he  said  slowly, 
and  in  a  baffled  tone.  "I  have  never 
known  you  to  do  a  thing  like  this  before. 
It  is  entirely  unlike  you.  There  is  some 
mystery  you  are  keeping  from  me.  Tell 
me,  and  let  me  help." 

"I  can  tell  you  nothing  more.  Can't  you 
trust  me  to  do  my  duty  in  my  own  way?" 
She  stole  a  look  at  him  as  she  spoke  and  as 
quickly  dropped  her  lids. 

"And  you  are  determined  to  go?"  he 
asked  in  his  former  cross-examining  tone. 

"Yes." 

Again  the  doctor  kept  silence.  Despite 
her  assumed  courage  and  determined  air, 
his  experienced  eye  caught  beneath  it  all 
the  shrinking  helplessness  of  the  woman. 

"Then  I,  too,  have  reached  a  sudden  re- 
solve," he  said  in  a  manner  almost  pro- 
fessional in  its  precision.  "You  cannot  and 
shall  not  go  alone." 

"Oh,  but  Lucy  and  I  can  get  along  to- 
together,"  she  exclaimed  with  nervous  haste. 


"There  is  no  one  we  could  take  but  Mar- 
tha, and  she  is  too  old.  Beside,  she  must 
look  after  the  house  while  we  are  away." 

"No;  Martha  will  not  do.  No  woman 
will  do.  I  know  Paris  and  its  life;  it  is  not 
the  place  for  two  women  to  live  in  alone, 
especially  so  pretty  and  Hght-hearted  a 
woman  as  Lucy." 

"I  am  not  afraid." 

"No,  but  I  am,"  he  answered  in  a  soft- 
ened voice,  "very  much  afraid."  It  was 
no  longer  the  physician  who  spoke,  but  the 
friend. 

"Of  what?" 

"Of  a  dozen  things  you  do  not  under- 
stand, and  cannot  until  you  encounter 
them,"  he  replied,  smoothing  her  hand  ten- 
derly. 

"Yes,  but  it  cannot  be  helped.  There  is 
no  one  to  go  with  us."  This  came  with 
some  positiveness,  yet  with  a  note  of  im- 
patience in  her  voice. 

"Yes,  there  is,"  he  answered  gently. 

"Who?"  she  asked  slowly,  withdrawing 
her  hand  from  his  caress,  an  undefined  fear 
rising  in  her  mind. 

"Mc.     I   will   go  with   you." 

Jane  looked  at  him  with  widening  eyes. 
She  knew  now.  She  had  caught  his  mean- 
ing in  the  tones  of  his  voice  before  he  had 
expressed  it,  and  had  tried  to  think  of  some 
way  to  ward  off  what  she  saw  was  coming, 
but  she  was  swept  helplessly  on. 

"  Let  us  go  together,  Jane,"  he  burst  out, 
drawing  closer  to  her.  All  reserve  was  gone. 
The  words  which  had  pressed  so  long  for 
utterance  could  no  longer  be  held  back. 
"I  cannot  live  here  alone  without  you. 
You  know  it,  and  have  always  known  it. 
I  love  you  so — don't  let  us  live  apart  any 
more.     If  you  must  go,  go  as  my  wife." 

A  thrill  of  joy  ran  through  her.  Her  lips 
quivered.  She  wanted  to  cry  out,  to  put 
her  arms  around  his  neck,  to  tell  him  every- 
thing in  her  heart.  Then  came  a  quick, 
sharp  pain  that  stifled  every  other  thought. 
For  the  first  time  the  bitterness  of  the  situa- 
tion confronted  her  This  phase  of  it  she 
had  not  counted  upon. 

She  shrank  back  a  Httle.  "Don't  ask 
me  that!"  she  moaned  in  a  tone  almost  of 
pain.  "I  can  stand  anything  now  but  that 
Not  now — not  now!" 

Her  hand  was  still  under  his,  her  fingers 
lying  limp,  all  the  pathos  of  her  suffering  in 
her  face:  determination  to  do  her  duty, 
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horror  over  the  situation,  and  above  them 
all  her  overwhelming  love  for  him. 

He  put  his  arm  about  her  shoulders  and 
drew  her  to  him. 

' '  You  love  me,  Jane,  don't  you  ?  " 

"Yes,  more  than  all  else  in  the  world," 
she  answered  simply.  ''Too  well" — and 
her  voice  broke — ''to  have  you  give  up  your 
career  for  me  or  mine." 

"Then  why  should  we  live  apart ?  I  am 
willing  to  do  as  much  for  Lucy  as  you 
would.  Let  me  share  part  of  the  care  and 
responsibility.  You  needn't,  perhaps,  be 
gone  more  than  a  year,  and  then  w^e  will 
all  come  back  together,  and  I  take  up  my 
work  again.  I  need  you,  my  beloved. 
Nothing  that  I  do  seems  of  any  use  without 
you.  You  are  my  great,  strong  light,  and 
have  always  been  since  the  first  day  I  loved 
you.  Let  me  help  bear  these  burdens. 
You  have  carried  them  so  long  alone." 

His  face  lay  against  hers  now,  her  hand 
still  clasped  tight  in  his.  For  an  instant 
she  did  not  answer  nor  move;  then  she 
straightened  a  little  and  lifted  her  cheek 
from  his. 

"John,"  she  said — it  was  the  first  time 
in  all  her  life  she  had  called  him  thus — 
"you  wouldn't  love  me  if  I  should  con- 
sent. You  have  work  to  do  here  and  I 
now  have  work  to  do  on  the  other  side. 
We  cannot  work  together;  we  must  work 
apart.  Your  heart  is  speaking,  and  I  love 
you  for  it,  but  we  must  not  think  of  it 
now\  It  may  come  right  sometime — God 
only  knows!  My  duty  is  plain — I  must 
go  with  Lucy.  Neither  you  nor  my  dead 
father  would  love  me  if  I  did  differently." 

"  I  only  know  that  I  love  you  and  that 
you  love  me, and  nothing  else  should  count," 
he  pleaded  impatiently.  "  Nothing  else 
shall  count.  There  is  nothing  you  could 
do  would  make  me  love  you  less.  You 
are  practical  and  wise  about  all  your  plans. 
Why  has  this  whim  of  Lucy's  taken  hold 
of  you  as  it  has  ?  And  it  is  only  a  whim ; 
Lucy  will  want  something  else  in  six 
months.  Oh,  I  cannot — cannot  let  you 
go.  I'm  so  desolate  without  you — my 
whole  life  is  yours — everything  I  do  is  for 
you.  O  Jane,  my  beloved,  don't  shut 
me  out  of  your  Hfe!  I  will  not  let  you  go 
without  me!"  His  voice  vibrated  with  a 
certain  indignation,  as  if  he  had  been  un- 
justly treated.  She  raised  one  hand  and 
laid  it  on  his  forehead,  smoothing  his  brow 


as  a  mother  would  that  of  a  child.  The 
other  still  lay  in  his. 

"Don't,  John,"  she  said,  in  a  half-pite- 
ous tone.  "Don't!  Don't  talk  so!  lean 
only  bear  comforting  words  to-day.  I  am 
too  wretched — too  utterly  broken  and  mis- 
erable.    Please!  please,  John!" 

He  dropped  her  hand  and  leaning  for- 
ward put  both  of  his  own  to  his  head.  He 
knew  how  strong  was  her  will  and  how  fu- 
tile would  be  his  efforts  to  change  her  mind 
unless  her  conscience  agreed. 

"I  won't,"  he  answered,  as  a  strong  man 
answers  who  is  baffled.  "I  did  noUmean 
to  be  impatient  or  exacting."  Then  he 
raised  his  head  and  looked  steadily  into  her 
eyes.    "What  would  you  have  me  do,  then  ?" 

"Wait." 

"But  you  give  me  no  promise?" 

' '  No,  I  cannot — not  now.  I  am  like  one 
staggering  along,  following  a  dim  light  that 
leads  hither  and  thither,  and  which  may 
any  moment  go  out  and  leave  me  in  utter 
darkness." 

"Then  there  is  something  you  have  not 
told  me?" 

"O  John!     Can't  you  trust  me?" 

"And  yet  you  love  me?" 

"As  my  life,  John." 

When  he  had  gone  and  she  had  closed  the 
door  upon  him,  she  went  back  to  the  sofa 
where  the  two  had  sat  together,  and  with 
her  hands  clasped  tight  above  her  head, 
sank  down  upon  its  cushions.  The  tears 
came  like  rain  now,  bitter,  bhnding  tears 
that  she  could  not  check. 

"I  have  hurt  him,"  she  moaned.  "He 
is  so  good,  and  strong,  and  helpful.  He 
never  thinks  of  himself;  it  is  always  of  me 
— me,  who  can  do  nothing.  The  tears  were 
in  his  eyes — I  saw  them.  Oh,  I've  hurt 
him — hurt  him!  And  yet,  dear  God,  thou 
knowest  I  could  not  help  it." 

Once,  maddened  with  the  pain  of  it  all, 
she  sprang  up,  determined  to  go  to  him  and 
tell  him  everything.  To  throw  herself  into 
his  arms  and  beg  forgiveness  for  her  crueUy 
and  crave  the  protection  of  his  strength. 
Then  her  gaze  fell  upon  her  father's  por- 
trait! The  cold,  steadfast  eyes  were  look- 
ing down  upon  her  as  if  they  could  read 
her  very  soul.  "No!  No!"  she  sobbed, 
putting  her  hands,  over  her  eyes  as  if  to 
shut  out  some  spectre  she  had  not  the  cour- 
age to  face.  "It  cannot  be — it  cannot  be," 
and  sank  back  exhausted. 
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When  the  paroxysm  was  over  she  rose  to        ''Yes,"  moaned  Jane  from  between  her 

her  feet,  dried  her  eyes,  smoothed  her  hair  hands. 

with  both  hands,  and  then,  with  Hps  tight        "And  ye  told  him  about  your  goin'  ?" 
pressed  and  fahering  steps,  walked  upstairs        "Yes,  Martha."     Her  frame  was  shak- 

to  where  Martha  was  getting  Lucy's  things  ing  with  her  sobs, 
ready  for  the  coming  journey.     Crossing        "And  about  Lucy?" 
the  room,  she  stood  with  her  elbows  on  the        "No,  I  could  not." 
mantel,  her  cheeks  tight  pressed  between        Martha   leaned   forward   and   laid   her 

her  palms,  her  eyes  on  the  embers.     Mar-  hand  on  Jane's  shoulder, 
tha  moved  from  the  open  trunk  and  stood        "Poor  lassie!"  she  said,  patting  it  softly, 

behind  her.  "Poor  lassie!     That  was  the  hardest  part. 

''Itwas  Doctor  John,  wasn'tit?"sheasked  He's  big  and  strong  and  could  'a'  comforted 

in  a  broken  voice  that  told  of  her  suffering,  ye.     My  heart  aches  for  ye  both! " 

(To  be  continued.) 


A    PARADOX 

By    Gertrude    Huntington    McGiffert 

QuLET  I  sit  by  the  hearth  as  the  slow  years  go. 

Helpless  I  sit  and  dream — my  hungry  heart 
Afar  in  strange  adventures.     Who  can  know 

How  I  scale  the  frowning  crags  of  destiny, 

And  talk  with  God  and  angels  on  the  mount, 
And  there  renounce  love's  right  of  sovereignty? 

How  I  dare  go  down  into  the  deeps  of  dread, 

And  wrestle  in  the  garden  of  lonehness. 
And  vanquish  hosts  of  evil  and  raise  the  dead 

From  adamantine  graves?     How,  robbed  and  faint, 

I  lie  forsaken  beside  hfe's  thoroughfare 
As  the  crowd  pass  careless — friend  and  priest  and  saint— 

And  only  a  tattered  Samaritan  dream  comes  near — 

His  largess  of  love  my  pence  at  the  Inn  of  Hope? 
Who  can  know  of  my  strangled  joy  and  fear, 

Compelling  visions,  passioning,  gain  and  loss? 

How  wild  winds  from  the  infinite  beat  on  me, 
While  outlined  ahead  in  the  gathering  gloom  looms  the   cross, 

And  I  grope  on  alone  a  challenge  to  fate  ? 


Patient  and  petted  beside  the  hearth  I  dream 
With  quiet  eyes,  and  watch  the  years — and  wait. 


STOKER 

By    William    Hervey    Woods 

Illustration  by  Walter  Appleton  Clark 

In  the  darkness  under  the  world, 
His  roof  is  the  coal-dust  cloud  o'erhead, 
And  dust  is  the  floor  beneath  him  spread, 

And  the  mole  in  garden  sod 
Knows  more  of  the  sweet  daylight  than  he 
Who  swings  his  shovel  in  bunker  three, 

Or  tugs  at  the  furnace  rod. 

Down  deeper  than  engine  purrs  and  swings, 
On  the  grimy  under  side  of  things, 

He  leaps  when  the  bugles  blow 
And  great  guns  thunder  in  sudden  fight; 
And  then,  pent  there  in  the  choking  night, 

Shifts  the  coal  heaps  to  and  fro. 

He  hath  visions  of  deeds  'twere  good  to  do — • 
Of  a  man's  part  cleanly  played  clean  through 

Aloft  in  the  open  sun — 
But  his  to  sweat  by  the  furnace  door, 
And.  reel  at  last  to  the  reeling  floor 

When  his  captain's  fight  is  won. 

Other  dreams  come  to  him  yet  more  dear — 
Of  God's  wide  sky,  and  a  sea  glass-clear, 

And  a  salt  wind,  cool,  cool,  cool! 
To  him  of  the  pit  a  breath  divine 
That  his  shrivelled  soul  drinks  in  like  wine. 

In  a  dream-draught  rich  and  full. 

Small  is  his  meed  if  the  old  flag  win, 
And  if  it  lose — then  a  louder  din, 

A  rent  in  the  iron  wall, 
And  Death  swirls  in  through  the  jagged  gate, 
And  the  stoker  finds  in  the  hold  his  fate 

And  coffin  and  grave  and  all. 

God  keep  thee,  shipmate;  and  some  good  day 
May  he  from     heaven's  bridge  stoop  and  say, 

''O  man  by  the  doors  of  hell. 
Come  up!    For  the  stifling  toil  is  past. 
And  the  good  ship  rides  in  port  at  last; 

All's  over  and  all  is  well; 
Come  up  to  the  deck  of  the  world  1" 


Draiun  by  Walter  A ppleion  Clark. 
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IN    THE     SPRING    OF    THE    YEAR 
Bv  L.  Frank  Tooker 


Illustrations  by  J.   C.  Widxey 


AVING  always  been  what 
he  himself  would  have 
called  " proud -sperited," 
and  in  his  early  manhood 
something  of  a  dandy,  the 
easy  self-deception  that  kept 
Captain  Amos  Cosgrove  in  the  borderland 
of  a  perpetually  shifting  youthfulness  was 
not  surprising.  At  fifty  he  had  cut  off  his 
beard,  since  its  rapidly  changing  color 
scheme  was  a  constant  challenge  to  his 
complacent  feeling  of  youth,  and  there- 
after he  had  presented  to  the  world  the 
bronzed  and  rounded  visage  in  which  he 
fondly  saw  a  recrudescence  of  the  boyish 
face  that  had  looked  out  from  his  mirror 
thirty-five  years  before.  At  fifty-five  no 
collocation  of  words  was  more  frequently 
on  his  lips  than  ''a  man's  no  older'n  he 
feels,"  and  at  sixty,  being  then  a  widower 
of  a  year's  decent  mournfulness,  he  had 
begun,  in  the  vernacular  of  Blackw^ater,  to 
"look  up  and  take  notice"  with  something 
of  the  freshness  of  spirit  that  was  pecul- 
iarly his  own.  In  his  physical  aspect  he 
was  wiry,  keen-eyed,  and  active,  and  not 
above  medium  height.  It  might  be  added 
that  his  fondness  for  practical  joking  placed 
his  standing  in  the  community  on  a  sHding 
scale  that  ranged  between  two  extremes  of 
opinion:  when  his  neighbors  were  merely 
spectators  of  his  sportiveness  they  were  apt 
to  call  him  a  "mighty  smart  man,"  but 
when  they  became  the  targets  of  his  exu- 
berant spirits,  they  were  quite  as  likely  to 
speak  of  him  as  "an  old  fool."  In  reality 
he  probably  occupied  the  medium  ground 
between  the  two  opinions,  and  was  the  aver- 
age man  of  his  class. 

The  ice  was  late  in  breaking  up  in  the 
harbor  the  spring  that  completed  Captain 
Amos's  year  and  a  half  of  mourning,  but  as 
he  came  out  of  his  house  one  morning  early 
in  March  he  turned  his  eyes  first,  as  he  always 
did,  to  that  part  of  the  harbor  where  lay  his 
little  schooner,  the  Mary  Ellen. 
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The  ice  about  her  had  the  gray,  watery 
look  that  bespeaks  speedy  dissolution,  and 
Captain  Amos's  face  fell.  For  the  first  time 
in  his  seafaring  career  he  dreaded  the 
thought  of  leaving  port.  As  long  as  his 
wife  had  lived  he  had  never  thought  of  the 
repressive  conditions  of  his  home  life  as 
other  than  normal,  but  more  than  once  in 
the  winter  now  passing  he  had  caught  him- 
self silently  admitting  that  life  had  never 
been  more  enjoyable.  At  first  he  had  put 
the  thought  aside  with  a  conscience-smitten 
feeling  of  horror,  but  as  it  recurred  again 
and  again,  he  began  at  last  to  exult  in  it,  as 
one  might  exult  in  unexpected  wealth  after 
a  long  life  of  poverty.  He  rejoiced  in  the 
liberty,  in  the  right  to  do  as  he  pleased 
without  questioning  or  querulous  complain- 
ing, and  as  he  entered  more  and  more  fully 
into  the  spirit  of  his  newly  acquired  free- 
dom, his  mood  had  become  a  sort  of  mental 
intoxication  that  recognized  no  bounds 
other  than  his  will. 

He  was  thinking  of  all  this  as  he  walked 
slowly  down  the  long,  steep  path  to  his  gate, 
and  the  nearness  of  his  departure  served 
only  to  quicken  his  determination  to  live 
every  hour  of  his  brief  stay  ashore. 

As  he  passed  out  of  his  gate,  his  eye  was 
caught  by  a  bit  of  color  in  a  dooryard  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  street.  It  was  a  pink  sun- 
bonnet  on  the  head  of  Lizzie  Manny,  and 
Captain  Amos  crossed  the  road.  Lizzie  had 
a  trowel  in  her  hand,  with  which  she  was  in- 
dustriously stabbing  the  still  frozen  ground. 

"Well,  Mis'  Manny,"  he  said,  "ain't  ye 
ruther  forcin'  the  season  ?  Ice  in  the  har- 
bor yet  an'  ground  frozen — looks  like  it  was 
a  mite  early  for  plantin'." 

Lizzie  pushed  back  her  sun-bonnet  and, 
looking  up,  laughed.  She  was  a  comely  wid- 
ow of  thirty-five,  whose  husband,  as  a  boy, 
had  first  gone  to  sea  with  Captain  Amos, 

"Oh,  I  wasn't  thinkin'  of  plantin',"  she 
answered.  "My  monthly  rose  died  last 
fall,  and,  as  I  was  rakin'  up  the  yard,  I 
thought  I'd  dig  up  the  roots.  I  hate  to  see 
dead  things  around." 


"What's  to  header  you  an'  me  goiii'  in  pardnership?  " — Page  loi. 


"Well,  it  ain't  no  woman's  work,"  said 
Captain  Amos.  "Jest  hand  me  that  trowel." 
He  entered  the  yard,  and,  kneeling  at  her 
side,  began  to  dig  at  the  hard  ground. 

It  was  a  longer  task  than  he  had  thought 
possible,  and  finally  he  paused. 

"Seems  Hke  if  a  thing's  dead,"  he  said 
critically,  "it  ought  to  stay  underground, 
don't  it'?" 

"Oh,  I  suppose  it  would  be  just  as  well 


to  cut  cff  the  top  and  cover  up  the  roots," 
she  replied.  "Only  I  thought  that  if  ever 
I  wanted  to  set  out  anything  else  here  there 
would  be  that  old  stump.  But  I  don't  sup- 
pose I'd  strike  just  this  spot;  so,  if  you'll 
cut  off  the  top,  we'll  fill  up  the  hole." 

Captain  Amos  had  already  begun  his 
digging  anew,  and  he  put  out  a  detaining 
hand  as  she  prepared  to  rise. 

"Oh,  'tain't  no  trouble,"  he  protested; 
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"See  here,  boy,  if  ye  don't  mind  your  teacher,  I'll  come  after  ye." — Page  loi. 


'Hhat  was  only  my  humly  way  of  sayin' 
what's  gone's  gone,  an'  they  ain't  no  use 
worryin'  over  it.  Fur  's  I'm  concerned,  I 
don't  know's  I  could  think  of  anything  I'd 
like  better'n  potterin'  round,  diggin'  up  old 
roots  for  a  fine  young  woman  like  you  be. 
I'd  Hke  a  stiddy  job  at  it  at  day's  work." 
He  looked  at  her  and  laughed. 

She  too  laughed,  and  glanced  at  him 
coquettishly. 

"Law,  Cap'n  Amos,"  she  cried,  "I 
think  I  ought  to  be  reconciled  to  losin'  all 
my  plants  for  such  a  fine  speech." 

"Plenty  more  where  that  come  from,"  he 
rephed  gallantly. 

He  dug  on  in  silence,  reached  the  main 
root,  and,  scraping  it,  and  finding  it  quite 
dead,  pulled  it  out.  Then  he  pushed  the 
dirt  back  into  the  hole. 

"There,"  he  said,  "that's  done.  Got 
any  more  odd  jobs?" 
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"No,"  she  replied;  "that's  all.  Now  come 
into  the  kitchen  and  wash  your  hands." 

He  followed  her,  and  while  he  was  dry- 
ing his  hands,  she  came  out  of  the  pantry 
with  a  mince  pie. 

"It's  just  baked,"  she  told  him  as  she 
prepared  to  cut  it;  "of  course  it  will  be 
better  in  a  day  or  two,  but  if  you're  not  too 

particular "     Then,  without  finishing 

her  sentence,  she  brought  him  a  piece. 

"Well,  I  guess  pie's  pie  the  world  over," 
replied  the  captain.  "It's  like  women:  ye 
can't  mistake  'em  for  anything  else,  if  ye've 
got  your  eyes  open.  That's  where  some 
young  folks  slip  up:  when  they're  courtin', 
they  kind  o'  shet  their  eyes  to  all  the  buoy- 
marks,  an'  think  they're  gittin'  angels. 
That's  liable  to  lead  'em  in  shoal  water  in 
mighty  short  order.  Now,  I'm  different: 
I  wouldn't  look  twice  at  one  o'  them  crowns 
of  glory  if  there  was  a  pink  sun-bonnet  in 
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sight."     He  looked  up  at  the  bonnet  she 
still  wore  and  smiled. 

*'No  one  would  think  you'd  been  goin'  to 
the  revival  meetin's  all  winter — a  speech 
like  that,"  she  said  saucily. 

"Oh,  I  ain't  turned  my  back  on  the 
world  yet  a  while,"  he  repHed.  He  finished 
the  pie,  and  dropped  his  hands  to  the  table, 
exclaiming:  ''Well,  that's  the  real  thing! 
Ain't  tasted  anything  like  that  sence  I  was 
a  boy.  I'd  consider  myself  jest  about  fixed 
if  my  kitchen  stove  was  turnin'  out  products 
like  that." 

"Suppose  I  send  that  housekeeper  of 
yours  the  receipt  ?  "   said  Lizzie. 

Captain  Amos  shook  his  head. 

"Twouldn't  do  no  good,"  he  repUed,  and 
rose  to  go.  "Buildin'  pies  like  that  comes 
by  nature.  Does  beat  all  how  things  git 
fouled  up  in  this  world,  don't  it?  Here 
you  be  down  here  cookin'  pies  like  that, 
with  nobody  to  eat  'em,  an'  me  right  across 
the  street  gittin'  next  to  nothing  that's  like 
real  food.  What's  to  hender  you  an'  me 
goin'  in  pardnership  ?  An'  that  there  pink 
sun-bonnet — blame  if  it  wouldn't  look  good 
hangin'  behind  my  kitchen  door — an'  come 
to  stay!" 

He  was  chuckling  to  himself  as  he  went 
down  the  street. 

"Didn't  give  her  no  time  to  answer 
that,"  he  said  slyly. 

On  the  shore  road  he  met  Uncle  Jimmy 
Barrows,  and  stopped  to  talk.  Uncle 
Jimmy  had  been  cutting  cord-wood  back  in 
the  school-house  woods,  and  was  anxious 
to  get  figures  on  the  cost  of  carrying  it 
down  to  the  city;  so  the  two  went  up  to 
view  the  long  piles  and  to  pass  a  pleasant 
forenoon  in  trying  to  beat  each  other  down 
on  freight  money. 

It  was  noon  when  they  separated,  and 
as  Captain  Amos  was  hurrying  homeward 
past  the  school  he  saw  a  group  of  children 
standing  at  the  corner  of  the  primary  schocl 
about  Lydia  Markham,  the  assistant 
teacher.  All  were  looking  skyward.  As 
a  man  of  substance,  Captain  Amos  had 
once  been  the  school  trustee,  and  still  had  a 
lingering  sense  of  authority  in  the  place; 
besides,  he  had  always  liked  Lydia,  and 
had  often  wondered  why  she  had  not  mar- 
ried.    So  he  stopped. 

"What  ye  lookin'  at,  Lydia — wild  geese 
flyin'  over?     Heard  'em  honkin'  an  hour 
or  so  ago  myself,"  he  said. 
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Lydia  and  the  children  laughed,  but  Lydia 
quickly  brought  her  face  under  control. 

"It's  a  goose,  all  right,  "she  replied.  Then 
she  turned  and  called:  "Willie  Thomas, 
you  come  right  down  this  minute!  Come 
down,  I  say!" 

Captain  Amos  looked  up  quickly.  On 
the  roof  of  the  belfry  a  small  boy  was  cling- 
ing. One  hand  grasped  the  lightning-rod 
at  the  top,  and  in  the  other  he  held  an  open 
jack-knife,  with  which  he  had  evidently 
been  carving  his  name  in  high  places.  He 
was  looking  down  with  the  undecided  grin 
of  a  mind  balanced  between  respect  for 
authority  and  the  consciousness  of  an  im- 
pregnability that  could  afford  to  temporize. 

"I'm  comin',"  he  said  at  last,  and  made 
a  furtive  jab  at  a  shingle  with  his  knife. 

"That  isn't  coming,"  said  Lydia  sharp- 
ly. "I  shall  send  you  up  to  the  principal 
as  soon  as  school  begins." 

The  boy  looked  down  with  a  show  of  in- 
terest. "Will  ye  send  me  if  I  come  down 
now?"  he  asked  insinuatingly. 

"I  shall  send  you,  anyway,"  Lydia  an- 
swered sternly,  "and  on  two  charges  if  you 
don't  obey  at  once." 

"Two  won't  hurt  more'n  one,'-  said  the 
boy.  "I'll  come  now  if  ye  won't  send  me  at 
all.     Won't  ye?" 

"See  here,  boy,  if  ye  don 't  mind  your  teach- 
er, I'll  come  after  ye,"  called  Captain  Amos. 

Evidently  the  boy  "was  not  impressed,  for 
he  began  to  carve  with  great  deliberateness. 
But  fate  was  against  him;  the  blade  closed 
on  his  hand,  and  with  a  gasp  he  dropped 
the  knife,  which  bounded  from  the  roof  of 
the  school  to  the  ground.  A  child  seized 
it  and  hurriedly  brought  it  to  Lydia. 

"Here  'tis,  teacher,"  he  cried  excitedly. 

WiUie,  meanwhile,  had  begun  to  descend. 

"I'm  comin',"  he  called  cheerfully. 

Lydia  saw  him  reach  the  ground  before 
she  spoke.     Then  she  said  coldly: 

"I  shall  keep  your  knife,"  and  walked  off 
with  her  head  in  the  air. 

' '  Does  seem's  if  some  boys  was  possessed, 
don't  it?"  said  Captain  Amos,  somewhat 
hypocritically,  for  he  had  enjoyed  the  per- 
formance.   He  was  walking  at  Lydia's  side. 

"They're  all  possessed,"  she  answered 
with  decision,  "and  the  girls  are  worse  than 
the  boys  in  a  different  way.  I  don't  know 
how  I've  stood  it  for  fourteen  years;  but  I 
have  somehow.  We  never  know  what  we 
can  do  till  we  try." 
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"Ye  ought  to  git  married,  Lydy,"  said  the 
captain;  " a  fine  young  woman  like  you  be." 

She  laughed. 

"I  can't  get  married  if  no  one  asks  me," 
she  said  good-naturedly.  "I'd  get  mar- 
ried quickly  enough,  if  I  could  do  it  by  my- 
self;  but  I  can't." 

"Tain't  anyways  usual,",  the  captain 
agreed. 

At  her  gate  he  stopped  her. 

"That  what  ye  said  about  no  one  askin' 
ye — what  would  ye  say  if  I  did  ?  "  he  asked. 
"There!  The  cat's  out  of  the  bag.  Jest 
think  it  over."  Then  he  walked  on,  leav- 
ing her  staring  after  him. 

He  ate  his  dinner  with  a  peaceful  mind, 
took  his  usual  nap  of  "forty  winks,"  and 
then  started  for  the  harbor;  but  as  he  went 
down  the  path  to  his  gate  Lucy  May  Allen 
called  to  him  from  their  division  fence.  It 
was  a  new  fence  for  which  he  had  contrib- 
uted the  material  and  Lucy  May's  father 
had  built  in  what  Captain  Amos  consid- 
ered a  shamefully  elaborate  way.  As  he 
walked  toward  it  and  Lucy  May  he  thought 
that  she  seemed  less  placid  than  usual.  Her 
eyes  were  bright  and  anxious-looking,  and 
her  good-looking  face  was  flushed.  Some- 
how it  brought  vividly  to  Captain  Amos's 
mind  the  image  of  her,  as  a  Httle  girl,  thirty 
years  before,  coming  over  to  beg  for  cookies 
of  his  wife  through  the  gap  in  the  board  fence 
that  used  to  separate  the  two  yards.  This 
spick-and-span  picket-fence  seemed  to  him 
unneighborly.  Then  his  eyes  caught  sight 
of  a  contorted  ball  of  white  and  black  at 
Lucy  May's  feet  and  a  pair  of  wide  green 
eyes  glaring  wildly  at  him. 

"Why,  that  cat's  got  a  fit!"  he  exclaimed. 

Lucy  May  laughed  hysterically. 

"I  should  think  she  had,"  she  cried;  "a 
tight  fit." 

"Ye  ain't  be'n  givin'  her  any  of  your 
mother's  cherry-bounce,  have  ye?"  asked 
Captain  Amos,  with  a  grin. 

"Well,  Cap'n  Amos!"  she  exclaimed 
indignantly;  "I  called  you  to  help  me.  I 
didn't  suppose  you'd  make  fun  of  the  pocr 
thing — caught  in  the  fence  like  that." 

"Good  Lord!"  said  the  captain;  "so  she 
is!"  He  seized  the  two  pickets,  and  tried 
to  spring  them  apart,  but  to  no  purpose. 
"Have  ye  tried  to  pull  her  back  kind  o' 
gently?"  he  asked. 

"I've  tried  everything,"  said  Lucy  May. 

Captain  Ames  shook  his  head  soberly. 


"I  always  said  that  was  a  poor  kind  o' 
fence  to  put  up  here,"  he  told  her.  "It 
ain't  neighborly;  ye  can't  climb  over  it,  an' 
even  a  cat  can't  git  through  it.  I  could 
knock  off  a  picket,  if  your  father  hadn't 
run  them  fancy  pieces  of  scantlin'  over  the 
nails.  Have  to  tear  off  a  whole  length  jest 
to  get  at  one  picket.     Well!" 

A  sudden  panic  of  fear  seized  the  cat,  and 
she  made  a  fierce  struggle  to  get  through, 
kicking  wildly  at  the  dry  grass. 

"Well,  now,  that  cat's  makin'  tracks, 
ain't  she  ?  "  said  the  captain,  admiringly,  as 
he  watched  her.  "But  it  don't  seem  to  pro- 
gress her  no  great.  Same's  if  she  had  all  sail 
set  in  a  fresh  breeze,  an'  her  anchor  down." 

"If  you  can't  do  anything,  I  wish  you 
wouldn't  make  fun  of  the  poor  thing,  Cap'n 
Amos,"  protested  Lucy  May. 

"Why,  Lucy  May,  I  ain't  makin'  fun  of 
her,"  replied  the  grieved  captain.  "I  was 
only  thinkin' how  she'd  be  kitin'  along  if  she 
wasn't, so  to  speak, anchored-like.  She's  Hke 
a  good  many  folks:  she  ain't  no  free  moral 
agent.  Maybe  if  ye  held  a  cup  of  milk  under 
her  nose  an'  then  passed  it  kind  o'  slow  over 
her  back,  she'd  back  herself  out.  A  cat'll 
do  almost  anything  if  she's  hungry." 

"  She  ain't  hungry,"  snapped  Lucy  May. 

"I've  got  it,"  exclaimed  Captain  Amos. 
"I'll  git  a  drawin'  knife  an'  shave  away 
them  pickets;  then  we'll  lift  her  up  an' 
pass  her  through." 

It  was  soon  done,  and,  with  the  cat  in 
her  arms,  Lucy  May  stooped  to  pick  up  the 
shavings. 

"If  father  sees  them,"  she  explained, 
"he'll  ask  about  them,  and  be  cross.  He 
don't  like  cats." 

"You  come  over  here  an'  live,  an'  you 
can  have  all  the  cats  ye  want,"  suggested 
Captain  Amos,  suddenly  awaking  to  his 
new  opportunity.  "We'd  cut  a  gate 
through,  an'  then  ye'd  be — right  to  home 
on  ary  side  the  fence." 

"It  might  be  home  for  the  cats,  but  not 
for  me,"  said  Lucy  May,  laughingly. 

"Twould,  if  ye  married  me,  wouldn't 
it  ?  "  demanded  the  captain.  "  You  might 
think  it  over." 

He  was  on  the  path,  going  down  to  the 
gate,  before  the  astonished  Lucy  May  had 
found  voice.  Then  she  called  to  him,  but 
he  did  not  stop. 

"Think  it  over,"  he  repeated.  "Ye 
don't  want  to  make  no  hasty  judgments." 
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A  WARM  southwest  wind  blew  steadily 
Saturday  and  Sunday,  and  on  Monday 
morning,  when  Captain  Amos  looked  out 
of  his  window  at  sunrise  he  saw  the  Mary 
Ellen  head  to  the  wind  for  the  first  time  in 
four  months.  The  ice  had  gone  out  of  the 
harbor.  All  the  morning  he  pottered  about 
the  deck  of  his  schooner,  overhauling  the 
rigging  and  making  ready  for  the  season. 
As  he  left  the  house  after  dinner,  his  house- 
keeper called  him  back  to  give  him  three 
letters.  Putting  them  in  his  pocket  unread, 
he  returned  to  work. 

He  sculled  leisurely  off  to  the  Mary  Ellen 
through  the  warm  sunshine,  and  it  was  not 
until  he  had  begun  to  overhaul  his  main- 
sheet,  preparatory  to  reeving  it  through  the 
blocks,  that  he  thought  of  his  letters,  and 
went  down  into  the  cabin  to  read  them 
away  from  the  glare  of  the  sun. 

The  first  one  he  read  with  mixed  emo- 
tions that  oscillated  between  dismay  and 
the  natural  complacency  of  a  man  at  find- 
ing himself  acceptable  to  an  attractive 
woman;  but  the  second  brought  only  dis- 
may, and  when  the  third  was  finished,  he 
dropped  his  hands  to  his  knees  and  stared 
before  him  with  a  mind  benumbed  to  ev- 
erything but  the  bare  fact  that  two  of  three 
women  had  confidingly  accepted  his  jocu- 
lar proposals  of  marriage. 

He  rose  to  his  feet  at  last,  and,  walking 
to  the  companionway,  gazed  up  at  the  tran- 
quil sky.  There  was  no  comfort  in  it ;  he 
thought  it  wore  a  strange  and  portentous 
look. 

"Good  Lord!"  he  murmured;  "good 
Lordl     What  am  I  goin'  to  do  now  ?" 

He  read  the  letters  over  again,  with  the 
forlorn  hope  of  finding  some  sign  that  they 
had  been  written  in  the  same  spirit  with 
which  he  had  spoken.  There  was  none; 
they  breathed  only  of  perfect  trustfulness. 

"You  and  I,"  wrote  the  widow,  "have 
outhved  our  foolishness,  I  hope;  but  if  we 
can  make  life  more  comfortable  for  each 
other,  as  I  guess  we  can,  I  don't  think 
either  of  us  will  have  any  cause  to  be  dis- 
satisfied. Of  course  I  never  expected  to 
marry  again,  but  I  don't  know  as  that  is 
any  good  reason  why  I  should  say  I  won't. 
I  am  a  reasonable  person,  I  hope. " 

If  the  captain  had  been  in  a  condition  of 
mind  to  be  touched  by  a  spirit  of  almost 


humble  gratitude,  the  school-teacher's  ac- 
ceptance would  have  been  even  harder  to 
bear  than  it  was,  which  was  hard  enough. 

"  If  I  should  ever  learn  that  you  had  mar- 
ried me  only  out  of  pity,"  she  wrote,  "I  think 
I  should  die  of  shame.  You  know,  do  you 
not,  captain,  that  what  I  said  the  other  day 
was  merely  a  jest  ?  You  mus I  know  it.  I 
must  believe  that,  and  believe,  too,  that  it  is 
not  pity  that  makes  you  honor  me.  I  could 
not  bear  to  think  otherwise." 

Only  Lucy  May  gently  put  his  proposal 
aside,  but  with  a  grief  at  the  thought  of 
hurting  him  that  almost  moved  the  captain 
to  mourn  the  loss  of  that  tender  spirit. 

"It  breaks  my  heart,"  she  wrote,  "to 
hurt  your  feelings,  for  I  know  how  good 
you  are  and  how  kind  you  have  been  to  me 
all  my  life.  But  my  father  and  mother  are 
growing  old,  and  my  duty  is  to  them.  I 
am  sure  you  will  see  that,  and  not  blame 
me  too  much." 

The  captain  put  the  letters  down  and 
rose  unsteadily  to  his  feet. 

"Good  Lord!"  he  murmured  again; 
"what  am  I  goin'  to  say  to  them  two 
women  ?  I  can't  tell  'em  'twas  a  joke— 
they'd  be  terrible  ashamed — an'  I  can't 
marry  'em  both.  Why,  I  don't  want  to 
marry  nobody." 

Mechanically  he  fell  to  work,  but  when, 
with  a  shock,  he  awoke  to  the  fact  that,  in 
his  preoccupation,  he  had  taken  the  tar- 
paulin cover  from  the  wheel,  slipped  the 
becket  from  the  spoke,  and  was  gravely 
steering  his  sailless  and  anchored  schooner 
in  a  windless  harbor,  he  felt  the  deepest 
mortification  of  his  life. 

"I  guess  I'm  losin'  what  Httle  mind  I 
ever  had,"  he  muttered,  and  glanced  has- 
tily about,  to  see  if  his  crazy  act  had  been 
observed. 

Two  rods  astern  Jehiel  Dace  was  rowing 
leisurely  home  from  the  clam  flats.  His 
eyes  were  on  Captain  Amos,  his  face  wore 
a  broad  grin. 

"Ain't  ye  keepin'  her  a  mite  too  clost  to 
the  wind,  Cap'n  Amos?"  he  called. 
"Seems  to  me,  too,  you  could  resk  a  leetle 
more  sail  on  her." 

"The  tiller-ropes  don't  seem  to  work 
jest  right,"  Captain  Amos  answered  readily. 
"The  starboard  ropes  are  too  long  or  the 
port  too  short.  I'm  kind  o'  adjustin'  'em 
by  the  compass." 

"Oh!"  said  Dace. 
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''That's  one  scrape  I  got  out  of,  any- 
way," chuckled  the  captain.  "If  I  hadn't 
had  a  good  answer  right  on  my  tongue,  he'd 
'a'  had  it  all  over  town  by  night  that  I'd  gone 
loony.  I  guess  he'd  be'n  more'n  half-right, 
too,  blame  it!  Well,  I'll  knock  off  for  to-day." 

As  he  swung  himself  over  the  rail  to  drop 
into  the  yawl,  a  "stitch"  caught  him  in  the 
side.  It  caught  him  again  when  he  stooped 
to  pick  up  his  scuUing  oar,  so  he  stood  still, 
fearing  to  take  a  long  breath.  The  early 
afternoon  sun  lay  bright  and  warm  on  the 
harbor,  which  showed  not  a  ripple.  The 
chcking  of  the  caulkers'  irons  on  the  deck  of 
a  vessel  in  the  shipyard  rang  clearly  in  the 
hushed  air;  the  rumble  of  a  wagon  crossing 
the  mill  bridge  filled  the  valley  with  echoes. 
Captain  Amos  turned  at  the  sound  of  splash- 
ing oars,  and  saw  two  boys  crossing  the  har- 
bor. A  brilHant  idea  crossed  his  mind,  and 
he  called  to  them.  As  they  rowed  up,  he 
held  out  his  painter,  saying: 

"Boys,  jest  tow  me  ashore  will  ye?  I've 
had  a  bad  turn." 

As  the  Httleprocession  of  boats  approached 
the  landing,  the  drooping  figure  in  the  rear 
boat  drew  the  attention  of  near-by  workmen, 
and  they  hurried  down  to  the  landing. 

"I've  had  a  bad  turn,"  was  all  that  Cap- 
tain Amos  would  say.  Then  he  crawled 
out,  and  stood  irresolutely  staring  about 
him.  One  of  the  men  asked  if  he  should 
go  for  the  doctor. 

Captain  Amos  shook  his  head. 

"No,"  he  answered;  "I'll  Jog  along 
home; but  if  I  don't  feel  no  better  when  I 
git  to  my  street,  I'll  drop  in  on  him.  I 
guess  it  ain't  much." 

Apparently  he  felt  no  better,  for  he  kept 
on  to  the  doctor's.  The  old  man  was  just 
about  to  drive  away,  but  he  went  in  with 
Captain  Amos,  scoffing  good-naturedly  at 
the  idea  of  illness. 

"Sick!"  he  exclaimed.  "You  Cos- 
groves  don't  know  what  it  is  to  be  sick. 
I'd  have  starved  fifty  years  ago  if  I'd  had 
to  depend  on  folks  like  you.  You're  like 
your  Uncle  Billy,  the  image  of  him.  You'll 
go  like  him,  too — fall  to  pieces  from  old  age, 
with  nothing  that  any  man  can  put  his  fin- 
ger on  and  call  disease.  You  don't  look 
sick.     What  do  you  think's  the  matter?" 

Captain  Amos  told  him,  and  the  doctor 
laughed. 

"Haven't  you  ever  had  a  stitch  in  your 
side?"   he   asked.     He   would   not   even 


examine  the  captain's  heart,  and  Captain 
Amos  grew  a  httle  angry. 

"Now  see  here,  doc,"  he  protested,  "I 
guess  I  know  how  I  feel.  My  heart  ain't 
right,  I  tell  ye.  But  jest  because  you've 
got  some  blame  the'ry  about  me,  you're 
goin'  to  slight  my  fatal  diseases.  I've  got 
to  die  sometime,  ain't  I  ?  Well,  what's  to 
hender  it's  bein'  now  ?  I  teU  ye,  my  heart 
ain't  right."  He  jumped  up  and  down  half 
a  dozen  times,  then  clapped  his  hand  to  his 
breast.  "Now  listen  to  that,"  he  added. 
"Do  ye  call  that  natural?     I  don't." 

The  doctor  chuckled  as  he  prepared  to 
lay  his  ear  at  the  captain's  heart. 

"You  make  me  think  of  a  man  shaking 
a  clock  to  start  it,"  he  said.  A  moment  later 
he  straightened  up  and  looked  at  Captain 
Amos  quizzically.  "About  the  soundest 
heart  in  the  port,  I  should  say,"  he  told  him. 

"Well,  ain't  I  liable  to  drop  off  at  any 
time?"  demanded  the  captain. 

"Yes,"  he  said,  "if  you're  struck  by 
lightning."  Then  he  chuckled  and  added: 
"It  might  be  softening  of  the  brain,  to 
judge  from  your  state  of  mind." 

Captain  Amos  caught  at  the  idea  hopefully. 

"Say,  doc,"  he  said  eagerly,  "do  ye 
know  what  I  did  aboard  this  afternoon? 
Caught  myself  steerin'  that  old  boat  of 
mine  anchored  an'  all  the  sails  off  of  her. 
Don't  know  how  long  I'd  been  at  it." 

The  doctor  roared  with  laughter. 

"Captain,"  he  said  when  he  could  speak 
again,  "I  see  it  all  now:  you're  in  love. 
Who  is  she?" 

Captain  Amos  flushed  a  little. 

"  Blame  if  I  don't  tell  ye  what  I'm  drivin* 
at,  jest  to  show  ye  how  little  ye  know,"  he 
declared.  Then  he  told  the  doctor  of  his 
dilemma.  "An'  now  all  I  want  you  to  do," 
he  continued,  "is  to  shake  your  head  an' 
look  solemn  if  anybody  asks  ye  how  I  be. 
That  ain't  much  to  do  for  an  old  friend. 
You  needn't  He  none;  I'm  pretty  good  at 
that  myself  in  a  pinch.  I'll  attend  to  that. 
I  don't  believe  in  it  as  a  general  thing,  but 
I've  got  to  scare  them  women  off  somehow." 


Ill 


Captain  Amos  remained  steadily  in- 
doors just  four  days;   then  he  rebelled. 

"I  guess  I  can  manage  this  disease  out- 
doors about  as  well  as  cooped  up  here,"  he 
muttered;   "I  ain't  no  settin'  hen." 
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He  seized  the  two  pickets,  and  tried  to  spring  them  apart. — Page  102. 


It  was  the  middle  of  the  afternoon,  and 
with  a  stout  stick  for  a  support  he  walked 
feebly  down  to  his  gate  and  out  into  the 
street.  Lizzie  Manny  came  to  her  door 
as  he  was  passing  and  called  to  him,  and 
he  crossed  the  road.  She  met  him  at  the 
gate. 

Vol.  XXXIX.— 13 


''Won't  you  come  in,  Cap'n  Amos?" 
she  asked  tenderly;  but  he  shook  his  head. 

"I  guess  not  now.  Mis'  Manny,"  he  re- 
plied. "I'mgittin'aleetlefreshair,  if  lean." 

"Don't  you  feel  any  better?"  she  asked. 
"You  look  real  well — better'n  I  expected. 
I  was  dreadfully  anxious  about  you." 
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"I  can't  say  I  do,"  he  replied.  "I  guess 
I've  got  my  summons;   it  looks  like  it." 

She  choked  a  httle,  and,  putting  her 
hand  to  her  mouth,  said : 

''Oh,  no;  you  mustn't  say  that.  All 
your  folks  are  long-lived.  What  do  you 
suppose  brought  it  on?" 

He  shook  his  head. 

"I  can't  put  my  finger  on  ary  one  thing 
that's  the  certain  cause,"  he  rephed;  "but 
I  guess  it's  owin'  to  gittin'  excited  an' 
worked  up  as  much  as  anything.  I  guess 
the  seeds  of  the  disease  was  in  my  system, 
an'  that  brought  it  out.  It's  a  lesson  to 
me — if  I  live." 

"It's  a  lesson  to  them  as  have  the  right 
to  take  care  of  you  now,"  she  said  spiritedly. 
"What  you  need  is  good  food  and  care. 
That  housekeeper  can't  give  it.  So  the 
sooner "  She  glanced  away  in  confu- 
sion. 

Captain  Amos's  heart  sank. 

"It's  mighty  kind  of  ye  to  say  so,"  he 
replied  hurriedly — "mighty  kind  an'  gen- 
'rous;  but  I've  got  to  look  this  right  square 
in  the  face.  You're  too  young  a  woman 
to  be  tied  down  by  a  invalid.  Why,  I 
might  live  on  for  years,  good  for  nothing." 

"Then  my  place  is  at  your  side,"  she 
said  loyally. 

"Well,  think  it  over,"  he  said  finally,  as 
he  prepared  to  move  on;  "you  don't  want 
to  do  anything  rash." 

"Lizzie's  a  good  woman  an'  kind- 
hearted,"  he  said  to  himself  as  he  walked 
slowly  away.  "It  might  be  a  good  thing 
for  me,  if  there  wasn't  Lydia,  too.  I'd 
better  see  her;  mebbe  she'll  be  more  rea- 
sonable. I'll  go  right  up.  Might  as  well 
know  where  I  stand." 

It  was  after  four,  and  Captain  Amos  saw 
her  at  her  desk  as  he  passed  the  school- 
house  windows.  She  looked  up  and  smiled 
brightly  and  hurried  out  to  meet  him,  clos- 
ing the  door  behind  her. 

"I'd  ask  you  in,  but  I'm  keeping  some 
children  after  school,"  she  exyjlained. 
Then  she  added  shyly:  "It  was  good  of 
you  to  come  to  see  me  at  once.  I'm  sure 
you're  better." 

"I  ain't  hkely  to  be  that  in  this  world," 
he  replied  solemnly,  shaking  his  head. 
Then  he  came  straight  to  the  point:  "This 
sickness  has  changed  things  considerable; 
I  ain't  goin'  to  have  ye  tied  down  to  no  old 
man  hable  to  die  at  any  minute,  or  jest  as 


liable  to  live  on  for  years  with  one  foot  in 
the  grave.  I  ain't  goin'  to  be  no  millstone 
on  nobody's  neck.  Not  that  I'm  old  really; 
but  sickness  like  this "     He  sighed. 

She  flushed  a  httle,  then  gravely  an- 
swered : 

"I've  given  my  word,  captain;  and  it's 
my  place  to  help  you  now  that  you  need 
me.     It  is  what  you  washed  to  do  for  me." 

A  small  boy  opened  the  door  and  peered 
out. 

' '  I  got  my  zamples  done,  Miss  Markham ; 
kin  I  go  now  ?     My  mother '11  want  me." 

"You  can  go  when  I'm  ready,"  she  said, 
and  closed  the  door.  Then  she  turned  to 
Captain  Amos.  "That  is  what  you  tried 
to  save  me  from — little  plagues  like  that," 
she  told  him.  "You  wouldn't  have  me 
less  ungenerous,  knowing  that,  would  you  ?* 

"My  lands,  Lydia  I"  he  exclaimed,  "can't 
ye  see  it's  different  ?     It's " 

She  stopped  him  gently. 

"I  can't,"  she  said,  "and  I  don't  mean 
to  try.     I  must  go  in  now.     It's  all  right." 

As  he  went  slowly  homeward  he  tried  to 
see  a  way  out  of  his  troubles,  but  he  could 
not. 

"They're  both  nice  women — mighty  nice 
— an'  I  suppose  I  could  manage  to  marry 
again,  though  I  don't  want  to.  But  two 
on  'em ! "  Then,  naturally  enough,  his  un- 
certainty led  to  anger,  and  anger  to  sus- 
picion. "Blame  'em!"  he  exclaimed; 
"they're  after  my  money;  they  know  I'm 
well  fixed." 

He  went  up  his  home  path  fuming;  and 
because  his  thoughts  were  turned  inward 
and  he  was  reckless,  he  stumbled  a  good 
deal  on  the  steep  path.  He  really  looked 
ill.  From  her  dooryard  Lucy  May  saw 
him  and  was  conscience-smitten.  So  she 
called  to  him  as  he  drew  near. 

"It's  good  to  see  one  sensible  woman," 
thought  the  captain ;  then  he  wondered  if  it 
might  not  be  well  to  tell  her  the  truth,  and 
ask  for  her  help. 

"Cap'n  Amos,"  she  said,  "I've  been 
thinkin'  it  over,  and  I  don't  think  I've  done 
just  right.  If  you  really  care,  I'll  marry 
you,  after  all.     You've  always " 

Captain  Amos  for  once  in  his  life  was 
angry. 

"Now,  see  here,  Lucy  May,"  he  ex- 
claimed, "I  guess  I've  got  about  all  I  can 
stand,  with  this  here  sickness  and — business 
troubles  of  one  sort  or  'nother.     You  told 
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me  why  ye  couldn't  marry  me,  and  now, 
when  I'm  beginnin'  to  git  reconciled,  ye  tell 
me  why  ye  can.  What's  to  hender  ye  changin' 
your  mind  again  ?  Where'd  I  be  then  ?  I 
can't  see  no  sense  in  it."  He  turned  and 
walked  rapidly  toward  his  house. 

"But,  Cap'n  Amos,"  she  called,  "I  truly 
mean  it.     I " 

But  he  did  not  speak  or  stop,  and  behind 
him  she  heard  the  door  slam  viciously. 

Captain  Amos  went  to  a  rear  window  and 
looked  down  upon  the  harbor.  He  could 
see  three  or  four  men  moving  about  on  the 
deck  of  the  Mary  Ellen;   her  jib,  hoisted 


half-way  up  the  stay,  flapped  in  the  light 
breeze.  A  desperate  resolve  came  to  him, 
and  twenty  minutes  later,  Tom  Allen,  his 
mate,  saw  him  coming  over  the  rail.  He 
went  aft  to  meet  the  captain. 

"FeeHn'  better,  cap'n?"  he  asked  po- 
litely. 

"How  soon  can  ye  git  away  ? "  demanded 
Captain  Amos. 

"Why,  any  time,  'most,"  Tom  replied. 

"Well,  go  right  ashore  to  Palmer's  an' 
git  our  stores  aboard;  I've  ordered  'em," 
said  Captain  Amos.  "I  saw  Sim  Carr, 
an'  he'll  go  out  as  cook;   he's  gone  for  his 
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dunnage  now.  I  guess  I  can  git  these  two 
boys  you've  got  here  to  help  run  her  down, 
an'  we'll  start  to-night.  I'm  goin'  down 
to  the  citv  to  see  a  real  doctor.  Old  Bel- 
lows  ain't  no  good." 

They  left  the  harbor  at  midnight,  and  all 
the  remainder  of  the  night  and  the  follow- 
ing day  they  drifted  slowly  up  the  sound  on 
the  flood  tides,  and  anchored  on  the  ebb. 
There  was  no  wind,  but  Captain  Amos 
never  complained.  Once  on  his  deck  again 
his  illness  dropped  away  from  him  and  he 
was  even  gay.  At  nine  on  the  second  night 
he  came  up  to  the  deck  and  looked  about 
him.     Tom  was  at  the  wheel. 

''Got  a  freight,  cap'n?"  he  asked. 

''No,"  answered  the  captain. 

"I  thought  mebbe  vou  were  o-oin'  after 
that  load  of  brick  Boss  Hammond  was  in 
such  a  hurry  for.  Uncle  Jimmy  said  you'd 
agreed  to  take  his  cord- wood,  so  I  supposed 
it  was  the  brick  you  was  after  first." 

"Well,  I  ain't,"  said  the  captain. 

"I  supposed  you  was,"  replied  Tom. 

The  captain  had  not  left  the  rail,  but 
stood  looking  off  into  the  night.  A  light 
air  was  stirring,  and  now  and  then  the 
booms  lifted  on  the  sheets  with  a  jangling 
of  the  sheet-blocks.  Suddenly  Captain 
Amos  turned. 

"No,"  he  said,  "lain'tcal'latin'on  takin' 
no  cargo  back  home.  I  don't  know  when 
I  will.     I'm  tired  of  the  hole." 


"  Oh,"  said  Tom,  and  choked,  as  if  stifling 
a  laugh.     A  moment  later  he  choked  again. 

"I'd  do  something  for  that  cough,  if 
'twas  mine,"  said  Captain  Amos. 

Tom  gave  a  turn  to  the  wheel,  glanced  at 
his  compass,  then  looked  aloft. 

"That  Lydia  Markham's  a  mighty  smart 
girl,"  he  said  irrelevantly;  "she's  got  some 
fun  in  her." 

"Never  noticed  it  partic'lar,"  replied 
Captain  Amos,  stiffly. 

"That's  queer,"  Tom  replied.  He  was 
silent  a  moment,  and  then  w^ent  on  mu- 
singly: "  'Tain't  none  o'  my  business,  of 
course,  but,  lookin'  at  it  full  an'  by,  I 
should  say  that  if  I  was  goin'  to  propose 
to  three  women  at  once,  I  wouldn't  select 
'em  all  out  of  the  same  church  choir  the 
day  before  they  rehearsed,  especially  if 
Lydia  Markham  was  one  of  them.  I  don't 
know%  either,  as  I'd  place  much  rehance  in 
Doc  Bellows  keepin'  a  secret." 

Somewhere  off  in  the  distance  the  thud  of 
paddle-wheels  came  to  them  softly  through 
the  darkness,  and  they  heard  the  spat  of 
small  waves  running  along  the  side  of  the 
vessel.  They  were  sounds  the  two  men 
were  used  to,  but  now  they  seemed  to  fill 
the  silence  strangely.  All  at  once  the  cap- 
tain spoke. 

"  Ain't  that  Execution  Light  right 
ahead?"  he  demanded.  "I  thought  you 
knew  the  course." 
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f^^^EB^yg^HE  apparent  disposition  of 
the  American  press  and  peo- 
ple to  regard  the  making  of 
peace  between  Russia  and 
Japan  as  having  consider- 
ably advanced  the  Far  East- 


ern question  toward  a  satisfactorysettlement 
must  have  impressed  even  the  casual  ob- 
server. This  is  the  tone  of  a  great  majority 
of  the  serious  journals,  while  that  numer- 
ous class  of  publications  whose  practice  is 
promptly  to  drop  all  subjects  the  moment 
they  cease  to  be  the  sensation  of  the  hour 
has  usually,  in  committing  the  war  and  its 
issues  to  the  dust-heap,  adopted  a  tone  of 
finality  in  speaking  of  its  results. 

One  needs,  then,  a  strong  conviction  and 
a  fairly  well  fortified  opinion  to  advance 
the  suggestion  that,  far  from  settling  the 
Far  Eastern  question,  the  peace  leaves  it  in 
almost  as  unsettled  a  state  as  before  hostili- 
ties began.  This  should  not  be  construed 
as  meaning  that  nothing  has  been  accom- 
plished by  the  war.  Much  has  been  ac- 
complished. A  new  and  potent  element 
has  been  injected  into  the  situation;  an  ele- 
ment by  many  long  deemed  visionary  in 
prospect,  and  much  scoffed  at — a  waking 
and  capable  Orient.  All  the  old  elements, 
with  all  the  old  cross-purposes  and  hostili- 
ties, still  remain,  and  are  now  confronted 
with  the  problem  of  assimilating  or  being  as- 
similated by  this  new  force.  The  settle- 
ment is  still  a  matter  for  the  future. 

It  is  clear  that  the  practical  details  of  the 
settlement  that  is  to  come  must  be  worked 
out  mainly  in  the  future  of  the  Chinese 
Empire  and,  incidentally,  of  Korea  ;  and 
there  are  indications  that  the  existing 
situation  in  these  countries  is  not  fully 
understood  in  America.  Korea  has  not 
consented  to  be  transferred  to  Japan;  on 
the  contrary,  she  objects  as  strenuously 
as  she  dares.  Besides  Russia,  none  of 
the  great  powers  that  are  interested,  politi- 
cally and  commercially,  in  the  future  of 
Korea  have  recognized  Japan's  preponde- 
rating influence  except  England.  In  the 
new  agreement  between  the  English  and 
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Japanese  governments  there  is  a  clause  in 
w^hich  England  recognizes  that  Japan  has 
paramount  interests  in  Korea,  and  engages 
to  not  interfere  with  any  measures  Japan 
may  undertake  there  so  long  as  they  do  not 
run  contrary  to  the  principle  of  equal  com- 
mercial opportunity  for  all  nations.  Theo- 
retically, the  status  of  Korea  remains  un- 
changed. Instead  of  Russia  being  in  Man- 
churia, both  Russia  and  Japan  are  there. 
Both  have  agreed  to  evacuate,  it  is  true,  but 
then  Russia  has  always  agreed  to  evacuate. 
Taking  the  situation  as  it  is  to-day,  there  is 
not  the  slightest  alteration  of  the  political 
status  of  Manchuria  as  a  result  of  the  war, 
and  the  general  interests  there  remain  the 
same  as  they  were  before.  Manchuria  is  to 
be  given  back  to  China  ''as  soon  as  is  prac- 
ticable"; but  the  same  has  been  said  ever 
since  Russia  took  advantage  of  the  "  boxer" 
trouble  to  occupy  the  country.  If  diplo- 
matic assurances  could  have  settled  these 
important  issues,  they  would  have  been 
settled  before  the  war  began,  for  the  terms 
of  the  treaty  might  have  been  copied,  in  so 
far  as  they  apply  to  Russia,  from  past  official 
announcements  of  her  intention. 

Is  it  not  clear  that,  while  great  changes 
have  taken  place,  nothing  vital  to  the  ques- 
tion has  really  been  settled?  The  actual 
results  of  the  war  have  been  a  decided 
shifting  of  the  balance  of  power  in  the  Far 
East  and  the  establishment  of  Japanese 
military  authority  in  Korea  and  the  substi- 
tution of  it  for  Russian  authority  in  the 
southern  part  of  Manchuria.  The  various 
policies  of  the  various  powers,  generally 
suspended  or  only  surreptitiously  urged 
during  the  progress  of  the  war,  are  now 
seeking  to  adjust  themselves  to  the  altered 
situation,  with  the  object,  as  always,  of  de- 
vising ways  and  means  to  gain  their  several 
ends.  Thus  the  future  is  full  of  uncer- 
tainty, for  desires  differ,  and  in  the  counter- 
pressure  of  complex  and  opposing  forces 
there  is  almost  infinite  opportunity  for  inter- 
national friction. 

The  Far  Eastern  question,  in  its  present 
political  shape,  dates  from  the  war  between 
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China  and  Japan.  That  war  demonstrated 
two  things :  China  was  helpless,  Japan  am- 
bitious. At  that  time  England's  position  in 
that  part  of  the  world  was  decidedly  superior 
to  that  of  any  other  Western  power,  and 
there  existed  little  if  any  doubt  in  the  minds 
of  British  statesmen  of  the  abiUty  of  British 
interests  to  maintain  their  position  against 
any  competition  lacking  the  assistance  of 
special  political  pressure. 

It  is  probable  that  British  statesmen  re- 
garded Japan's  decisive  victory  over  China 
with  mixed  emotions.  They  certainly 
must  have  been  surprised,  in  common  with 
the  rest  of  the  world;  but  they  do  not  seem 
to  have  been  at  all  sure  as  to  the  immediate 
or  probable  effects.  England  refused  to 
join  with  Russia,  Germany,  and  France  in 
shooing  Japan  off  the  continent.  Scruti- 
nizing her  attitude  at  this  time,  its  astute- 
ness is  obvious.  By  refusing  to  take  sides 
she  was  in  a  position  to  retain  the  friendship 
of  both  China  and  Japan;  and,  besides,  her 
refusal  did  not  affect  matters  one  way  or 
the  other.  But  significant  events  followed 
fast.  It  soon  became  clear  that,  in  invoking 
a  concert  to  suppress  Japan  in  the  interest 
of  A\'estern  civilization,  Russia  had  in  mind 
to  herself  reap  the  material  benefits  of  the 
transaction.  Before  Russia  secured  Port 
Arthur  England  cared  little  for  a  coaling 
station  in  north  China.  But  now  she  at 
once  felt  the  necessity  of  having  one,  and 
nabbed  Wei-hai-wei.  Then  came  Ger- 
many's rapacious  seizure  of  Kiao-chou  Bay. 
England  was  not  exactly  alarmed,  but  she 
realized  that  these  moves  meant  new  forces 
in  the  Far  East,  which  might  limit  her  prog- 
ress or  even  threaten  her  existing  advan- 
tage. So  British  statesmen  set  to  work  to 
devise  a  policy  that  might  be  used  to  safe- 
guard her  interests.  Presently  this  policy 
made  its  bow  to  the  world  in  the  shape  of 
the  "open  door"  doctrine. 

Later  came  England's  war  in  South 
Africa,  and  it  seemed  for  a  time  that  her 
Far  Eastern  policy  would  expire  of  inani- 
tion and  uncertainty.  She  was  not  in  a  po- 
sition to  adopt  an  aggressive  attitude,  and 
it  w^as  clear  that  the  forces  working  for  dis- 
memberment were  getting  the  upper  hand. 
England  still  leaned  toward  the  "open 
door,"  but  if  it  came  to  a  general  split-up  she 
was  exceedingly  w^ell  provided  for,  with  the 
best  part  of  China  as  her  recognized 
"sphere  of    influence"  and  with  a  strong 


power  like  Germany  as  a  buffer  between 
her  Far  Eastern  frontier  and  Russia.  In 
this  dilemma  she  tried  to  carrv  w^ater  on 
both  shoulders  and  contend  for  the  "open 
door"  while  at  the  same  time  looking  out 
for  her  interests  if,  perchance,  the  "sphere 
of  influence"  doctrine  should  gain  ascend- 
ency. The  "boxer"  trouble,  which  came 
at  this  time,  created  a  diversion.  There 
was  a  great  rush  among  the  powers  to  send 
troops  to  China.  Except  the  United  States 
and  Italy,  they  all  sent  many  more  soldiers 
than  were  needed  to  suppress  the  disorder, 
and  many  of  them  are  still  there.  The 
events  of  the  "boxer"  w^ar  need  not  be  re- 
viewed. It  had  one  significant  demon- 
stration. This  was  the  readiness  and  mili- 
tary efficiency  of  Japan.  England  was 
quick  to  observe  and  act.  Events  were 
moving  rapidly — events  w^hich  she  alone 
was  powerless  to  check.  So  came  about  the 
tirst  alliance  between  Great  Britain  and 
Japan.  The  "sphere  of  influence"  doc- 
trine temporarily  dropped  out  of  sight,  and 
the  "open  door"  was  again  hoisted  to  the 
peak.  Then  came  the  war,  to  which  Eng- 
land contributed  her  credit,  and  its  result; 
and  now  comes  the  new  alliance  with  Japan. 

If  the  war  fafled,  in  the  making  of  peace 
between  Russia  and  Japan,  to  result  in  any 
decisive  advance  toward  a  solution  of  the 
Far  Eastern  question,  it  at  least  produced  in 
this  new  alliance  something  w^hich  will  have 
a  tremendous  effect  upon  the  settlement. 
The  general  intention  and  scope  of  the  in- 
strument is  declared  in  the  preamble,  which 
follows : 

"A — ^The  consolidation  and  maintenance 
of  general  peace  in  the  regions  of  eastern 
Asia  and  India. 

"B — ^The  preservation  of  the  common 
interests  of  all  the  powers  in  China  by  in- 
suring the  independence  and  integrity  of 
the  Chinese  Empire  and  the  principle  of 
equal  opportunity  for  the  commerce  and  in- 
dustry of  ah  nations  in  China. 

"C — The  maintenance  of  the  territorial 
rights  of  the  high  contracting  parties  in  the 
regions  of  eastern  Asia  and  of  India  and  the 
defence  of  their  special  interests  in  the  said 
regions." 

Let  us  strip  this  preamble  down  a  little 
to  get  at  what  it  really  means.  The  first 
clause  is  merely  the  usual  thing,  and  quite 
meaningless.  The  second  clause  is  an  in- 
telligible declaration  for  the  open  door,  but 
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its  meaning  would  have  been  clearer  had 
the  characteristic  bit  of  diplomatic  humbug 
been  omitted.  Instead  of  its  object  being 
"the  preservation  of  the  common  interests  of 
all  the  powers  in  China,"  it  is,  of  course, 
the  preservation  in  China  and  the  far  and 
middle  East  of  the  interests  of  Great  Britain 
and  Japan.  The  phrasing  almost  amounts 
to  an  impertinence,  since  none  of  the  other 
powers  have  asked  England  and  Japan  to 
take  care  of  their  interests  in  that  part  of 
the  world,  and  none  of  them  would  be  at  all 
disposed  to  admit  greater  competence  on 
the  part  of  these  two  powers  to  look  after 
other  national  interests  than  is  possessed 
by  the  other  nations  themselves.  The  third 
clause  appears  to  be  intentionally  ambigu- 
ous. Its  declared  object  is  the  maintenance 
of  the  "territorial  rights"  of  Great  Britain 
and  Japan  ''in  the  regions  of  eastern  Asia 
and  of  India  and  the  defence  of  their  special 
interests  in  said  regions."  The  ambiguity 
lies  in  the  doubt  as  to  where  the  territorial 
interests  which  are  to  be  defended  lie.  If 
Japan  had  any  territorial  rights  in  eastern 
Asia  or  India  at  the  time  this  alliance  was 
signed  it  is  not  generally  known. 

However,  the  third  clause  is  the  kernel  of 
the  nut,  and  probably  holds  all  of  sincerity 
and  real  purpose  that  the  whole  preamble 
contains.  There  is  no  humbug  in  this 
clause.  It  declares  its  object  flatly  to  be 
purely  selfish,  and  has,  therefore,  a  ring  of 
genuineness.  It  will  endeavor  to  maintain 
the  territorial  rights  of  not  all  the  nations 
interested,  but  of  Great  Britain  and  Japan. 
It  will  defend  in  the  regions  affected  not  the 
"common  interests  of  all  the  powers,"  but 
the  "special  interests"  of  the  contracting 
parties.  Here  is  something  the  mind  can 
lay  hold  of;  and  it  only  remains  to  deter- 
mine what  are  the  territorial  rights  and 
special  interests  of  England  and  Japan  in 
those  regions  to  get  fairly  at  the  real  intent 
of  the  treaty,  and  how  it  may  affect  the  in- 
terests of  other  nations. 

Fortunately,  the  terms  of  the  treaty  afford 
a  reasonably  clear  view  of  its  scope.  While, 
in  the  wording  of  all  the  articles,  there  is  an 
evident  attempt  to  give  an  impression  that 
the  alliance  is  conceived  in  a  defensive 
spirit,  this  impression  vanishes  upon  close 
scrutiny.  On  the  whole,  it  stands  revealed 
as  an  offensive  and  defensive  alliance,  in 
the  broadest  meaning  of  these  terms.  This 
intent  has  been  cloaked  as  far  as  phrase- 


ology could  accomplish  it.  Article  II  pro- 
vides that  should  either  power  be  involved 
in  war  "  in  defence  of  its  territorial  rights  or 
special  interests"  the  other  shall  at  once 
come  to  the  assistance  of  its  ally  and  wage 
war  in  common  with  it.  It  will  be  noticed 
that  the  word  "defence"  is  used,  but  "spe- 
cial interests"  may  be  made  to  stretch  a 
long  way. 

Undoubtedly  the  most  significant  thing 
about  the  new  alliance  is  the  recognition  on 
the  part  of  England  of  Japan's  paramount- 
cy  in  Korea.  This  is  a  distinct  advance 
over  the  former  treaty,  and  is  the  price  Eng- 
land pays  for  Japan's  promised  assistance 
in  protecting  British  possessions  in  India. 
This  is  an  interesting  proposition  and  di- 
rectly affects  the  interests  in  Korea  of  other 
nations.  While  Japan  has  completely 
usurped  political  authority  in  Korea,  and 
fully  intends  to  retain  it,  the  kingdom  is 
still  presumptively  independent.  Other 
nations,  particularly  America,  have  large 
commercial  and  industrial  interests  there. 
It  may  be  that  some  or  all  of  these  nations 
will  prefer  that  Korea  remain  independ- 
ent, fearing  that  under  Japanese  control 
their  interests  will  suffer.  Yet  the  king- 
dom has  been  coolly  disposed  of  without  a 
pretence  of  consulting  their  wishes.  Eng- 
land has  formally  recognized  the  right  of 
Japan  to  do  practically  as  she  pleases  in 
Korea,  and  under  the  terms  of  the  alliance 
will  be  bound  to  come  to  Japan's  assistance 
should  any  other  nation  dispute  Japan's 
ascendency.  There  is  no  denying  that,  in 
so  far  as  it  affects  Korea,  the  alliance  hands 
it  over  to  Japan  and  binds  England  to  as- 
sist Japan  in  holding  it.  This  looks  very 
much  like  forcibly  depriving  other  nations 
of  their  rights  there,  and  that  their  interests 
may  be  small  or  problematical  does  not  af- 
fect the  principle  involved.  And  it  should 
be  remembered  that  this  new  treaty  was 
signed  August  12,  1905,  or  before  the  war 
between  Russia  and  Japan  was  ended.  The 
fact  that  this  clause  binds  Japan  to  under- 
take no  measures  in  Korea  contrary  to  the 
"open  door"  principle  is  designed  to  de- 
prive it  of  its  sting,  but  it  will  be  poor  con- 
solation to  the  other  powers,  with  Japan's 
authority  absolute,  should  they  find  their 
interests  suffering. 

Let  us  examine  England's  situation  in  re- 
spect to  Korea.  At  one  period  of  the  coun- 
try's history  British  trade  was  paramount 
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in  Korea,  but  within  the  last  decade  this 
condition  has  changed,  until  now  she  is 
rapidly  losing  ground.  The  greater  part  of 
British  goods  sold  in  Korea  to-day  first  go 
to  Japan,  and  are  carried  into  Korea 
through  the  channels  of  Japanese  com- 
merce. So  England,  finding  herself  in  a 
position  to  profit  by  Japanese  friendship, 
and  realizing  that  in  direct  competition 
with  America  and  Germany  she  is  steadily 
falling  behind,  has  a  good  business  reason 
for  looking  favorably  upon  a  Japanese  oc- 
cupation of  the  hermit  kingdom,  and  one 
which  does  not  apply,  in  the  same  degree, 
to  other  nations.  But  even  if  turning 
Korea  over  to  Japan  should  adversely  af- 
fect British  commerce  there,  England  would 
still  have  an  excellent  reason  for  making 
the  concession,  and  this  lies  in  the  added 
security  given  to  her  Indian  frontier  and 
other  interests  by  the  alliance.  Something 
had  to  be  done  to  make  the  allia.nce  recipro- 
cal, and  British  statesmen  probably  thought 
thev  could  well  afford  to  take  chances  in 
Korea  under  Japanese  control  to  secure  a 
positive  gain  elsewhere.  That  in  making 
this  deal  the  interests  of  other  nations,  in  so 
far  as  they  could  be  affected,  might  suffer 
by  the  change,  could  not  have  been  ex- 
pected to  deter  them.  How  the  other  pow- 
ers will  feel  about  this  remains  to  be  seen. 

The  prominence  given  in  the  preamble  of 
the  new  alliance  to  a  declaration  in  favor  of 
the  "open  door"  in  China  has  led  many 
commentators  to  regard  this  doctrine  as 
the  fundamental  principle  upon  which  the 
alliance  rests.  This  view  is  not  without 
plausibility,  but  it  is  weakened  by  the  tan- 
tamount reservation  to  themselves  by  the 
contracting  parties  of  the  safeguarding  of 
the  "common  interests  of  all  the  powers," 
which  implies  the  right  to  determine  what 
those  common  interests  are.  It  is  profit- 
less to  twist  phrases  in  an  attempt  to  show 
that  this  is  not  the  intention  of  this  clause. 
Since  any  infringement  of  the  interests  of 
either  England  or  Japan  will  call  both  na- 
tions to  arms,  the  clause  can  work  out  in  no 
other  practical  way;  for  I  suppose  no  one 
thinks  that  England  and  Japan  will  permit 
other  powers  to  decide  when  their,  or  to 
adopt  the  wording  of  the  second  clause,  the 
"common  interests"  are  threatened  or  vio- 
lated. Under  any  such  construction  the 
alliance  would  have  no  utility  to  the  con- 
tracting powers.     The  essence  of  the  sec- 


ond clause  of  the  preamble  is  that  any  other 
nation  which  may  dissent  from  what  Eng- 
land and  Japan  regard  as  best  for  the 
"common  interests"  in  China  will  either 
have  to  submit  to  their  decision  or  fight 
both  of  them  combined.  And  however 
"defensive"  it  may  be  in  theory,  such  an 
alliance  can  easily  become  decidedly  "of- 
fensive" when  it  comes  to  working  out  the 
details  as  tested  by  the  course  of  events. 

It  seems  clear,  then,  that  the  intent  of 
the  alliance  is  that  England  and  Japan 
shall  have  the  powder,  if  not  the  right,  to 
construe  the  "open  door"  doctrine  in  the 
light  of  their  own  needs  and  advantage.  To 
say  this  is  not  necessarily  to  attack  the  good 
faith  or  intentions  of  these  two  powers. 
They  certainly  have  the  right  to  make  a 
treaty  for  such  a  purpose  if  they  see  fit,  just 
as  some  of  the  other  powers  might  make  an 
alliance  to  counteract  its  influence.  One 
of  the  questions  which  may  be  seen  looming 
up  is  whether  it  will  provoke  such  an  op- 
posing alliance.  This  depends,  naturally, 
upon  what  construction  the  two  powers 
eventually  place  on  the  term  "common  in- 
terests"; and  the  antecedents  for  that  con- 
struction lie  in  a  determination  of  their 
own  special  interests. 

I  have  alreadv  indicated  the  reasons  un- 
derlying  England's  action  in  originally 
promulgating  the  "open  door"  doctrine. 
But  her  position  in  China  has  materially  al- 
tered since  then.  She  still  occupies  the 
first  position  commercially  and  industrially, 
but  her  Western  competitors  are  gaining 
upon  her  so  rapidly  that  already  she  sees 
her  supremacy  threatened.  The  former 
confidence  that,  with  equal  opportunity, 
British  interests  can  more  than  hold  their 
own  has  vanished.  How  this  may  affect 
England's  attitude  toward  the  "open  door  " 
is  evident.  It  is  conceivable  that  in  time 
the  "open  door"  may  be  positively  disad- 
vantageous to  British  interests  in  China. 
In  fact,  this  presumption  is  not  without 
probability.  There  are  at  present  practi- 
cal difficulties  in  the  way  of  a  complete 
abandonment  of  the  "open  door"  by  Eng- 
land other  than  the  obligation  entailed  by 
diplomatic  assurances;  but  anyone  who 
has  studied  the  course  of  her  advancement 
in  the  Orient  can  scarcely  doubt  that  should 
it  become  a  thorn  in  her  side  a  means  to 
evade  it  will  be  found.  British  policy  is  for 
British  interests  first,  last,  and  all  the  time, 
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which  is  true  of  most  national  policies  now- 
adays. To  have  dropped  the  "open  door " 
doctrine  out  of  the  new  alliance  with  Japan, 
especially  while  at  the  same  time  giving  her 
ally  a  free  hand  in  Korea  at  the  possible  ex- 
pense of  other  Western  nations,  would  have 
been  a  diplomatic  faux  pas  of  the  first 
magnitude,  and  might  have  been  disastrous 
to  the  successful  launching  of  the  treaty,  by 
provoking  action  designed  to  thwart  it. 
And  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  "open  door" 
will  be  insistently  talked  about  should  a 
disposition  to  criticize  the  alliance  grow  in 
America.  What  I  wish  to  point  out  is  that  it 
is  by  no  means  certain,  or  even  probable,  that 
the  special  interests  of  England  in  China 
will  for  long  be  best  served  by  strict  adher- 
ence to  this  policy.  And  even  if  England 
should  desire  to  adhere  to  a  modified  "open 
door"  doctrine,  as  a  means  of  preventing 
the  formation  of  a  formidable  opposition  to 
the  alliance,  it  is  clear  that  her  wishes  must 
conform  in  a  measure  to  those  of  her  ally. 
So,  in  reason,  the  special  interests  men- 
tioned in  the  third  clause  of  the  preamble  to 
the  treaty  must  be  a  mean  between  the  inter- 
ests of  England  and  Japan.  This  brings 
us  to  a  consideration  of  the  special  interests 
in  China  and  Korea  of  Japan. 

In  behalf  of  Japan  the  alliance  engages 
to  defend  her  territorial  rights  and  special 
interests  in  eastern  Asia.  Taking  first  the 
matter  of  territorial  rights,  let  us  see  what 
these  rights  are.  The  fact  that  such  rights 
are  mentioned  specifically  in  the  treaty  es- 
tablishes their  existence  at  least  in  the 
minds  of  the  contracting  parties,  who  mu- 
tually bind  themselves  to  fight,  if  necessary, 
to  preserve  them.  This  treaty  was  signed, 
it  appears,  on  August  12,  1905;  so  it  can- 
not possibly  be  presumed  to  refer  to  any- 
thing which  may  have  occurred  since  that 
date.  What,  then,  were  the  territorial 
rights  of  Japan  in  eastern  Asia  on  August 
12th  last?  Port  Arthur  and  the  Kwang- 
tung  peninsula  could  not  well  have  been 
meant,  although  then  occupied  by  Japanese 
troops.  But  the  war  was  still  going  on, 
and  such  an  act  on  the  part  of  England 
would  have  been  directly  hostile  to  Russia, 
since  it  bound  her  to  help  Japan  defend  the 
ground  already  won.  Even  to-day,  while 
Russia  has  agreed  by  the  peace  terms  to 
transfer  to  Japan  her  limited  leasehold  of 
thii  peninsula,  China  has  not  yet  agreed  to 
the  transfer,  and  while  there  is  small  prob- 


ability of  her  wishes  being  considered,  it  is 
reasonably  certain  that  she  will  resist  it  as 
well  as  she  is  able.  Yet  in  attempting  to 
get  at  the  meaning,  in  so  far  as  it  refers  to 
Japan,  of  this  clause  we  are  driven  to  as- 
sume that  it  must  allude  to  territories  on  the 
continent  then  occupied  by  Japanese  troops ; 
for  on  the  day  the  alliance  was  signed  Japan 
did  not  possess  on  the  continent  of  Asia, 
either  by  sovereignty  or  leasehold,  a  foot  of 
territory.  Then,  to  thus  give  it  its  obvious 
meaning,  since  otherwise  it  has  no  intelli- 
gible meaning  at  all,  the  territorial  rights  in 
Asia  of  Japan  referred  to  in  the  treaty  must 
have  been  Korea  and  that  part  of  Manchu- 
ria then  held  by  the  Japanese  armies. 

Turning  to  the  special  interests  in  eastern 
Asia  of  Japan,  it  seems  better  to  first  dis- 
cuss those  within  regions  where  she  is  dis- 
posed to  claim  territorial  rights,  since  it  is 
clear  that  such  rights,  if  recognized,  will 
place  her  on  a  better  footing  than  other  na- 
tions. It  is  true  that  she  is  engaged  by  oft- 
iterated  declarations,  the  latest  being  em- 
bodied in  the  peace  treaty  with  Russia,  to 
evacuate  Manchuria  and  restore  the  ad- 
ministration of  that  region  to  China.  But 
the  same  assurances  were  given  about  the 
independence  and  integrity  of  Korea,  and 
have  now  been  almost  openly  thrown  aside. 
I  do  not  suppose  there  is  a  single  person 
who  has  kept  touch  with  recent  events  in 
the  hermit  kingdom  who  expects  Japan  to 
ever  voluntarily  relinquish  her  present  ab- 
solute control  of  Korea,  and  if  one  such 
exists  he  should  come  to  the  fore,  to  add  to 
the  gayety  of  nations.  And,  in  the  abstract, 
I  consider  Japan's  diplomatic  utterances 
concerning  her  intended  course  in  Man- 
churia to  be  worth  just  as  much  as  her  dec- 
larations regarding  Korea  have  already 
proved  to  be,  although  circumstances  may 
compel  a  different  course  in  the  two  terri- 
tories. However,  it  is  well  to  keep  in  mind 
just  what  Russia  and  Japan  mutually  en- 
gage to  do  in  Manchuria.  Article  III  of 
the  peace  treaty  follows: 

"First — To  evacuate  completely  and 
simultaneously  Manchuria,  except  the  ter- 
ritory affected  by  the  lease  of  the  Liao-tung 
peninsula,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  additional  article  one  annexed  to  this 
treaty,  and 

"Second — To  restore  entirely  and  com- 
pletely to  the  exclusive  administration  of 
China  all  the  portions  of  Manchuria  now  in 
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occupation  or  under  the  control  of  Russian 
or  Japanese  troops,  with  the  exception  of 
the  territory  above  mentioned." 

Russia  further  declares  that  she  will  not 
in  the  future  claim  in  Manchuria  any  terri- 
torial advantages  or  preferential  or  exclu- 
sive concessions,  but  Japan  makes  no  such 
declaration,  which  is  significant  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  it  was  considered  wise  to  put 
Russia  on  record.  Why,  in  a  mutual  agree- 
ment as  to  the  future  of  Manchuria,  did 
Russia  alone  renounce  exclusive  rights  and 
privileges?  The  supplementary  article  re- 
ferred to  deals  with  the  details  of  the  military 
evacuation  and  future  policing  of  the  prop- 
erty interests  of  each.  Eighteen  months  is 
fixed  as  the  maximum  time  within  which 
Japan  and  Russia  must  withdraw  their 
military  forces,  except  railway  guards  to 
the  number  of  fifteen  per  kilometer  of  line. 
It  is  stipulated  that  the  removal  of  troops 
should  begin  as  soon  as  the  treaty  was 
ratified. 

Plain  as  these  clauses  seem  to  be  in  as- 
suring, should  they  be  carried  out  in  good 
faith,  the  restoration  of  Manchuria  to 
China,  some  loopholes  for  equivocation 
may  be  noticed  by  one  familiar  with  condi- 
tions in  the  country.  In  describing  the 
territory  covered  by  the  Russian  leasehold 
the  term  ''Liao-tung  peninsula"  is  used, 
instead  of  "  Kwang-tung  peninsula,"  which 
correctly  describes  the  locality  affected.  I 
pointed  out  the  significance  of  this  sul^sti- 
tution  in  a  previous  article.  But  the  chief 
reason  for  uneasiness  rests  in  the  limit 
placed  upon  the  final  consummation  of  the 
military  evacuation,  and  the  declaration  of 
an  intention  on  the  part  of  both  powers  to 
indefinitely  keep  troops  in  the  territory 
under  the  name  of  railway  guards.  On 
the  part  of  Russia,  she  merely  once  more 
obligates  herself,  for  about  the  fourth  time 
I  believe,  to  take  her  troops  out  of  Manchu- 
ria except  those  necessary  for  policing  the 
railway.  The  only  difference  between  this 
and  former  promises  of  a  like  nature  is  in 
the  limitation  of  the  number  of  "guards." 
At  fifteen  men  to  a  kilometer,  the  two  pow- 
ers reserve  to  themselves  the  right  to  keep  in 
Manchuria  from  30,000  to  35,000  soldiers 
indefinitely,  or  permanently  as  may  be. 

It  is  interesting  and  suggestive  to  recall 
here  that  at  the  time  the  peace  conference 
was  held  China  expressed  a  desire  to  he  rej)- 
resented  in  so  far  as  the  negotiations  affected 


her  territory,  and  that  she  was  promptly 
sat  upon  by  Japan,  the  victorious  belliger- 
ent. And  since  the  peace  treaty  has  been 
published  China  has  ventured  a  feeble  pro- 
test against  certain  of  its  terms  regarding 
Manchuria.  She  has  pointed  out  that  eigh- 
teen months  is  a  longer  time  than  is  needed 
to  get  the  two  armies  away  from  Manchu- 
ria, that  there  is  nothing  in  the  state  of  the 
country  to  warrant  so  large  a  railway 
guard,  and  that  while  the  contracting  pow- 
ers obligate  themselves  to  restore  the  ad- 
ministration of  Manchuria,  to  China,  no 
date  for  this  promised  restoration  is  fixed. 
In  all  these  contentions  she  is  clearly  right, 
but  no  one  expects  that  she  will  be  attended 
to.  Russia  and  Japan  have,  in  so  far  as 
they  have  noticed  China's  protests  at  all, 
let  it  be  known  that  it  is  for  them  to  decide 
these  matters,  and  the  tone  of  these  state- 
ments convey  the  impression  that  China  is, 
or  will  be,  lucky  in  getting  Manchuria  back 
under  any  terms.  I  cannot  resist  the  de- 
sire to  call  attention  to  the  wording  of  the 
second  clause  above  quoted,  in  which  Japan 
and  Russia  agree  to  restore  to  the  admin- 
istration of  China  the  whole  of  Manchuria. 
Since  we  all  know,  through  repeated  diplo- 
matic asservations  of  both  powers,  that 
Chinese  administrative  autonomy  in  Man- 
churia has  never  been  interfered  with,  this 
clause  somewhat  illuminates  the  unrelia- 
bility of  diplomatic  assurances. 

Having  been  in  Manchuria  at  different 
times  during  the  Russian  occupation  be- 
fore the  war,  during  the  Russian  occupa- 
tion after  hostilities  began,  and  then  during 
Japanese  occupation  of  the  region  from 
which  they  had  dislodged  the  Russians  and 
which  they  now  control,  I  have  consider- 
able knowledge  of  the  state  of  affairs  there 
under  the  varying  circumstances.  That 
the  Russian  occupation  to  a  considerable 
extent  usurped  Chinese  authority  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  country,  to  the  detri- 
ment of  other  interests  there,  will,  in  the 
present  state  of  feeling  in  the  United  States, 
be  accepted  without  proof.  My  observa- 
tion convinces  me  that  during  the  com- 
paratively short  time  the  Japanese  have 
occupied  the  southern  half  of  the  country 
they  have  gone  farther  in  destroying  Chi- 
nese autonomy  than  ever  the  Russians  did. 
I  am  amply  supplied  with  the  details  to  sup- 
port this  statement,  but  the  character  of 
this  article  forbids  their  introduction  here. 
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Nor  are  they,  I  may  say,  of  a  purely  military 
character.  What  concerns  us  at  the  pres- 
ent moment  is  how  the  situation  resulting 
from  the  peace  terms  is  going  to  work  out. 
Its  most  striking  immediate  effect  is  the 
establishment  in  the  centre  of  Manchuria 
of  a  military  frontier  between  Russia  and 
Japan.  This  is  now  generally  regarded  as 
a  temporary  condition,  soon  to  be  done 
away  with  by  the  removal  of  the  two  great 
armies  now  assembled.  These  armies  will 
probably  be  moved,  it  is  true.  Financial 
considerations,  if  other  reasons  were  lack- 
ing, will  probably  compel  the  return  of  the 
vast  Japanese  army  to  Japan  as  soon  as 
circumstances  will  permit.  But  the  ulti- 
mate withdrawal  to  the  limit  fixed  is  de- 
pendable upon  certain  possibilities.  Russia 
has  agreed  to  evacuate  Manchuria,  and  there 
is  every  probability  that  she  will  at  last  do 
so,  since  to  fail  would  be  to  invite  a  resump- 
tion of  hostilities.  But  the  terms  do  not 
obligate  her  to  take  her  army  back  to  Russia. 
In  fact,  as  I  write  this  to  do  so  would  seem 
to  entail  a  danger,  owing  to  the  state  of  Russia 
and  the  existence  of  revolutionary  senti- 
ments among  the  troops,  and  there  are  dif- 
ficulties about  transportation  to  be  over- 
come. So  it  is  highly  probable  that  the 
Russian  army  will  for  the  time  be  with- 
drawn only  to  Russian  soil,  at  places  ad- 
jacent to  the  borders  of  Manchuria  and 
Mongolia.  It  is  reasonably  certain  that 
Japan  will  not  consider  it  prudent  to  re- 
duce her  forces  to  a  total  below  those  of 
Russia;  so  the  rate  of  withdrawal  of  troops 
from  that  part  of  the  world  will  be  the  rate 
established  by  Russia.  Without  entering 
further  into  details,  it  is  probable  that  the 
military  evacuation  of  Manchuria  will  take 
several  years.  Assuming,  however,  that 
this  period  is  successfully  got  over  without 
serious  friction,  under  the  peace  terms  the 
two  powers  are  entitled  to  keep  inside  the 
borders  of  Manchuria  railway  guards  ag- 
gregating some  thirty  thousand  men, 
which,  under  the  agreed  division  of  the 
railroads,  will  be  about  equally  divided  be- 
tween them.  In  other  words,  Japan  and 
Russia  are  each  to  be  permitted  to  keep 
about  fifteen  thousand  troops  in  Manchu- 
ria, even  after  the  transitory  period  is  passed, 
and  the  administration  of  the  country  has 
been  restored  to  China.  Nothing  is  said  in 
the  treaty  as  to  how  these  troops  are  to  be 
distributed,  or  how  they  are  to  be  employed. 


Naturally,  they  will  be  kept  where  they  are 
more  apt  to  be  needed,  and  that  means  near 
the  borders  of  the  line  of  delineation  be- 
tween Russia  and  Japan.  W'here  this  line 
is  to  be  is  already  tentatively  established  by 
that  part  of  the  peace  treaty  by  which  Rus- 
sia cedes  her  railways  south  of  a  certain 
point  to  Japan.  Apparently  the  point  of 
contact  on  the  railway  is  to  be  at  or  near 
Chang-tu,  where  it  crosses  the  old  palisade, 
or  barrier.  This  is  about  where  the  front 
was  at  the  time  hostilities  terminated,  and 
it  is  reasonable  to  expect  that  the  new  fron- 
tier will  extend  east  and  west  along  the  line 
of  the  then  existing  military  front,  although 
this  may  later  be  more  accurately  deter- 
mined by  explicit  agreement  between  Rus- 
sia and  Japan.  Vast  fortifications  already 
extend  along  this  frontier,  which  could  be 
easily  made  permanent.  Here,  in  the 
immediate  future,  at  any  rate,  Japan  and 
Russia  will  continue  to  watch  each  other 
just  as  distrustfully  and  carefully  as  nations 
in  Europe  do  under  similar  circumstances. 
In  the  light  of  the  uses  to  which  so-called 
railway  guards  have  been  put  of  late  years 
in  various  parts  of  the  Orient,  particularly 
in  Manchuria,  it  requires  an  incorruptible 
optimism  to  see  in  these  conditions  any 
great  promise  for  the  genuine  restoration  of 
Chinese  administration  in  Manchuria.  No 
doubt,  for  some  years  to  come,  all  the  old 
and  well-worn  subterfuges  will  be  kept  up. 
China  is  not  deceived.  This  is  getting  to 
be  an  old  story  with  her,  and  her  protest 
that  she  is  willing  to  maintain  order  in 
Manchuria  and  protect  the  railroad  con- 
tains a  note  of  pathos.  The  fact  is  that, 
notwithstanding  pretences  to  the  contrary, 
she  now  has  both  the  power  and  disposition 
to  govern  her  formerly  turbulent  provinces, 
but  the  chances  of  her  being  permitted  to 
do  so  are  slight  if  they  depend  solely  upon 
the  assurances  of  Japan  and  Russia;  which 
in  my  opinion  are  worth  collectively  just 
what  they  are  worth  separately,  and  we 
have  only  to  go  to  the  very  recent  course  of 
events  in  Korea  and  Manchuria  to  compare 
promises  to  fulfilment  in  the  case  of  both 
nations.  Before  the  war  Russia's  ^'rail- 
way guards"  in  Manchuria  were  the  bete 
noire  of  other  chancelleries,  and  many  were 
the  epithets  levelled  at  them;  but  now  they 
seem  suddenly  to  have  acquired  interna- 
tional respectability.  Russia's  reason  for 
having  such  "guards"  in  Manchuria  is  the 
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same  as  it  always  was,  no  doubt.  What, 
now,  are  Japan's  reasons  for  copying  Rus- 
sian methods,  to  which  she  formerly  ob- 
jected ?  This  is  worth  probing  a  little,  for  it 
also  illuminates  the  purpose  behind  Japan's 
determination  to  seize  and  retain  Port  Ar- 
thur. Had  Japan  no  other  interest  in  the 
future  of  Korea  and  China  than  a  commer- 
cial and  industrial  opportunity  there  equal 
to  those  enjoyed  by  other  nations,  why 
should  she  want  a  military  and  naval  base 
in  north  China  ?  The  answer  is  that  she 
needs  one  to  protect  her  "  territorial  rights  " 
and  "special  interests."  She  is  undoubt- 
edly preparing  for  the  time  when  she  may 
have  to  defend  her  position  in  Manchuria. 
Port  Arthur  is  not  needed  to  enable  Japan 
to  defend  Korea  so  long  as  it  is  not  under 
the  control  of  an  adversary.  But  Port  Ar- 
thur is  essential  to  the  defence  of  Manchu- 
ria by  Japan.  It  secures  the  sea  terminus  of 
the  railway  and  overlooks  the  mouth  of  the 
Yalu,  which  will  soon  be  connected  by  rail 
with  central  Manchuria.  There  is  much 
significance  in  the  well-understood  intention 
of  the  Japanese  Government  to  fight  to  ab- 
solute exhaustion  rather  than  to  permit  Port 
Arthur  to  be  again  wrested  from  her. 

A  brief  reference,  in  passing,  to  the 
"common  interests"  of  Japan  in  China,  in 
contradistinction  to  her  "special  interests" 
in  eastern  Asia,  so  sharply  outlined  in  the 
preamble  to  the  alliance  with  England, 
serves  to  emphasize  the  meaning  of  the 
two  terms.  Japan's  "common  interests" 
are  the  same  as  those  of,  for  example,  the 
United  States;  and  will  amount  to  what- 
ever of  commercial  and  industrial  develop- 
ment the  energy  of  her  subjects,  supported 
by  the  political  and  financial  energy  of  their 
government,  can  wring  from  conditions 
within  the  empire.  No  other  nation  has 
a  moral  right  to  object  to  any  progress  of 
this  nature  Japan  may  be  able  to  make, 
provided  the  gain  is  not  made  at  the  expense 
of,  or  does  not  grow  out  of  invidious  detri- 
ment to  that  other  nation's  legitimate  inter- 
ests. But  evidence  that  forces  of  invidi- 
ous detriment,  set  in  motion  and  stimulated 
by  Japan,  are  already  at  work  against  some 
Western  interests  in  China  and  Manchuria 
has  been  multiplying  within  the  last  few 
months  and  may  be  expected  to  gain  force 
as  time  passes  unless  promptly  checked.  I 
dislike  to  make  this  assertion  here,  unsup- 
ported by  the  details  upon  which  I  rest  it. 


but  the  limitation  of  space  compels  me  to 
indicate  only  a  few  of  their  significant  mani- 
festations. A  study  of  the  origin  and  prog- 
ress of  the  so-called  boycott  of  American 
goods  by  the  Chinese,  of  some  of  the  meth- 
ods adopted  to  extend  Japanese  influence 
throughout  China,  and  the  incentive  under- 
lying the  present  recrudescence  of  the  anti- 
foreign  agitation,  should  afford  food  for  re- 
flection to  all  Westerners.  And  as  to  purely 
commercial  matters,  I  know  of  an  instance 
which  occurred  very  recently,  wherein  the 
principle  of  a  Japanese  "sphere  of  in- 
fluence" in  Fukien,  Chekiang,  and  Kiangsi 
w^as  diplomatically  invoked  at  Peking  to 
obstruct  an  important  American  business 
enterprise  in  those  provinces.  This  state- 
ment rests  upon  something  more  than  cir- 
cumstantial evidence.  In  fact,  a  conclusion 
forced  upon  one  by  a  study  of  the  Anglo- 
Japanese  alliance  is  that,  while  declaring 
for  the  "open  door,"  its  most  significant 
immediate  effect  is  the  conversion  of  a 
hitherto  nebulous  position  of  Japan  in 
Korea  and  Manchuria  into  a  de  facto  con- 
dition of  territorial  appropriation  supported, 
in  effect,  by  the  military  and  naval  forces  of 
England.  In  other  words,  the  "  sphere  of 
influence"  doctrine,  to  give  a  moderate  in- 
terpretation to  the  present  situation,  has 
been  revived  in  a  more  concrete  form  than 
it  ever  had  before. 

A  consideration  of  the  "sphere  of  influ- 
ence" doctrine  and  its  possible  effects  upon 
Far  Eastern  politics  leads,  naturally,  to  ex- 
amination of  the  policies  of  the  powers 
which  have  in  the  past  seemed  to  favor  it. 
Prominent  among  them  is  Germany.  Of 
all  the  foreign  powers  which  have  or  claim 
interests  in  China,  the  course  of  Germany 
has  been  in  some  respects  the  most  remark- 
able. Less  versed  in  such  methods  than 
some  of  her  competitors,  she  has  cut  her 
path  v/ith  such  broad  strokes  that  a  novice 
can  follow  it  in  all  its  main  turns.  It  is 
doubtful  if  contemporaneous  history  af- 
fords a  parallel,  in  sheer  unprincipled  ra- 
pacity, to  her  seizure  of  Kiao-chou  Bay. 
She  did  not  go  to  the  trouble  to  stalk  her 
prey  through  the  usual  processes  of  evasive 
diplomacy,  but  sprang  abruptly  upon  it 
without  warning  and  established  posses- 
sion by  pure  audacity  almost  before  other 
powers  realized  what  was  happening.  Nor, 
her  so-called  lease  once  secured,  did  she  hes- 
itate to  go  forward  along  the  same  lines. 
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What  was  possibly  a  misstep  in  respect  to 
some  matter  of  mining  machinery  which 
she  proposed  to  compel  the  Chinese  in  Shan- 
tung to  purchase  from  German  rather  than 
American  bidders,  aroused  Mr.  Hay  and 
brought  about  what  is  known  as  the  Hay 
agreement  respecting  the  principle  of  the 
"  open  door."  But,  although  compelled  by 
circumstances  outwardly  to  lower  the  colors 
of  the  "sphere  of  influence"  doctrine,  she 
never  swerved  from  her  purpose,  which 
was  undoubtedly  shaped  in  expectation  of, 
if  not  in  deliberate  effort  to  bring  about 
the  dismemberment  of  China.  The  "  box- 
er" troubles  gave  her  a  new  opportunity. 
North  China  will  not  soon  forget  the  puni- 
tive expeditions  undertaken  by  the  Kaiser's 
picked  regiments.  In  the  readjustment  of 
interests  which  followed  the  "boxer"  war, 
or  rather  in  the  ensuing  haste  of  most  of  the 
powers  to  grab  what  they  could  while  un- 
settled conditions  lasted,  the  German-Rus- 
sian entente  had  its  origin. 

This  entente,  denied  by  both  Russia  and 
Germany  in  the  days  of  its  influence  and 
now  reduced  by  recent  events  to  inanition, 
had  undoubtedly  at  one  time  a  tangible  ex- 
istence. Its  traces  may  be  found  in  all  the 
windings  of  Far  Eastern  diplomacy  in  the 
years  between  the  "boxer"  trouble  and  the 
war  between  Russia  and  Japan,  but  I  can- 
not follow  their  intricacies  here.  Its  fun- 
damental basis  rested  upon  a  mutual  un- 
derstanding as  to  the  division  between  the 
two  powers  of  that  part  of  the  Chinese  Em- 
pire lying  north  of  the  Yiang-tse  Valley. 
During  this  period  German  diplomacy  at 
Peking  was  characterized  by  an  unparal- 
lelled  aggressiveness  and  insolence.  The 
unfortunate  death  of  the  German  minister 
just  prior  to  the  "boxer"  outbreak,  now 
generally  considered  to  have  been  largely 
the  result  of  his  own  imprudence,  to  give 
his  conduct  a  mild  name,  was  made  the  ex- 
cuse for  numerous  exactions  to  which  the 
humbled  and  helpless  Chinese  Government 
was  compelled  to  submit.  Meanwhile  as  a 
corollary  to  political  and  military  energy, 
and  calculated  to  give  some  apparently 
adequate  foundation  for  both,  extraordi- 
nary measures  to  advance  German  "inter- 
ests" in  China  were  inaugurated.  A  mi- 
nute elucidation  of  the  details  of  this  attempt 
to  "create  interests  to  protect,"  which  I 
have  gathered  in  the  course  of  two  visits  to 
Shan-tung  province  since  the  German  oc- 


cupation, and  elsewhere  throughout  the 
empire,  w^ould  be  very  interesting  and  illu- 
minative of  what  is  getting  to  be  a  common 
method  of  indirect  political  aggression  upon 
weaker  nations;  but  an  indication  or  two 
must  suffice.  One  cannot  fail  to  be  im- 
pressed with  the  material  demonstrations  of 
German  "interests"  in  China.  At  Tsing- 
tau  she  has  built  a  modern  city  scarcely  in- 
ferior to  the  one  Russia  constructed  at 
Dalny";  and  so  close  is  the  relation  between 
German  and  Russian  method  in  the  Far 
East  that  there  is  little  doubt  that  the  one  is 
the  replica,  in  political  purpose,  of  the 
other.  From  Tsing-tau  she  has  built  a 
railway  which  already  penetrates  beyond 
the  heart  of  the  province,  and  will  soon  be 
connected  with  the  Peking-Hankow  road, 
and  by  a  branch  to  the  north  will  reach 
Tien-tsin.  German  subsidized  steamships 
ply  along  the  China  coast  and  on  the  Yiang- 
tse,  creatmg  by  a  clever  method  of  port 
registration  a  most  exaggerated  impression 
of  the  extent  of  German  shipping  interests. 
At  every  important  treaty  port  within  the 
empire  impressive  and  commodious  consu- 
lates have  been  or  are  being  built,  while  an 
elaborate  commercial  bureau,  fully  sup- 
plied with  clerical  aid,  supplements  the  or- 
dinary consular  work.  At  Shangnai  a 
magnificent  post-office  has  been  built  to 
handle  a  comparatively  small  amount  of 
German  mail  matter,  while  the  Kaiser  is 
said  to  have  provided  from  his  personal 
funds  part  of  the  money  to  build  the  splen- 
did Concordia  Club  now  being  erected  on 
the  Shanghai  bund,  and  which,  with  a 
small  membership  to  support  it,  will  eclipse 
any  similar  building  in  the  Orient.  A 
press  news  service  and  a  number  of  publi- 
cations are  maintained,  and  no  means  neg- 
lected to  supply  obvious  indication  of  great 
and  varied  German  "interests"  through- 
out the  Far  East.  It  is  true  that  close 
scrutiny  of  these  "interests"  will  reveal 
that  they  are  to  a  great  extent  fictitious,  and 
really  exist  upon  government  subsidies; 
which  conveys  definite  assurance  that,  in 
their  present  state,  they  were  instituted  and 
are  maintained  for  political  rather  than 
commercial  purposes.  And  here  we  touch 
the  heart  of  the  matter.  Are  we  to  assume 
that  a  power  like  Germany,  after  ten  years 
of  energetic  striving  and  enormous  expendi- 
ture of  life  and  money,  will  see  her  pros- 
pects blighted  and  abandon  her  purpose 
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without  an  effort  to  protect  them  ?  What- 
ever may  be  the  possibiHties  of  German 
commercial  and  industrial  interests  in  the 
Far  East  under  the  ''open  door,"  the  opin- 
ion in  Berlin  seems  to  be,  and  I  am  in- 
clined also  to  think  that  they  will  be  better 
served  by  absolute  predominance  in  a  cer- 
tain "sphere"  than  by  equal  opportunity 
throughout  the  whole  of  China.  At  any 
rate,  there  is  no  doubt  that  Germany's 
policy  has  up  to  now  been  shaped  on  this 
theory,  be  it  mistaken  or  not. 

While  there  is  no  sound  reason  to  warrant 
the  belief  that  there  has  been  a  sincere  alter- 
ation in  the  policy  of  Germany,  there  is  no 
doubt  that  it  has  undergone  an  outward 
change  within  the  last  few  months,  or  since 
it  became  certain  that  Japan  was  to  be  vic- 
torious in  the  struggle  with  Russia.  I  have 
it  direct  from  a  member  of  the  Wai-wu-pu 
that,  beginning  soon  after  the  battle  of  the 
Japan  Sea,  German  diplomatic  method  at 
Peking  underwent  a  transition  which 
amounted  to  revolution.  At  that  time  Ger- 
many was  pressing  upon  China  a  number 
of  minor,  though  not  unimportant,  conces- 
sions in  Shan-tung,  which,  if  granted, 
would  have  almost  certainly  caused  dissatis- 
faction to  other  powers,  as  well  as  being  a 
relinquishment  of  Chinese  autonomy.  The 
Wai-wu-pu  was  resisting  this  pressure  as 
well  as  it  could,  but  might  have  been  com- 
pelled to  yield  in  the  end  had  not  the  now 
famous  naval  battle  completely  demolished 
Russia's  chances.  The  German  change  of 
front  was  so  sudden  as  to  be  almost  laugh- 
able; in  fact,  the  Chinese  official  who  gave 
me  the  details  did  laugh  exceedingly  in 
their  narration.  He  had  the  wit  to  see  the 
humor  of  the  situation,  while  at  the  same 
time  in  his  heart  deploring  the  state  of  af- 
fairs which  made  China  the  shuttlecock  of 
fate.  But,  while  outwardly  acquiescing  in 
the  existing  status  quo,  until  she  is  able  to  de- 
termine upon  what  shall  be  the  next  move, 
Germany  undoubtedly  regards  the  Anglo- 
Japanese  alliance  with  suspicion  and 
alarm,  and  only  bides  her  time  until  condi- 
tions make  the  formulation  of  an  opposi- 
tion policy  feasible. 

The  other  great  powers  who  may  be  pre- 
sumed from  the  logic  of  their  situation  to 
favor  the  "sphere  of  influence"  doctrine 
are,  of  course,  Russia  and  France.  France 
is  not  active  in  the  advancement  of  any 
special  policy,  but  her  inclination  will  be 


to  support  Russia  under  ordinary  circum- 
stances, in  order  to  prevent  Russia  from  fly- 
ing to  the  arms  of  Germany.  However, 
she  will  probably  not  take  a  decided  stand 
either  way,  having  at  stake  neither  so  much 
to  win  or  lose  as  to  warrant  it.  But  with 
Russia  it  is  different.  Although  defeated, 
and  for  the  time  distracted  by  internal  prob- 
lems, she  is  certain  to  emerge  from  these 
temporary  disabilities  and  resume  her  po- 
sition among  the  powers.  While,  owing  to 
her  defeat  at  the  hands  of  Japan,  her  pres- 
tige in  the  Orient  must  temporarily  suffer, 
her  position  on  the  borders  of  China  will  al- 
ways make  her  felt  at  Peking,  and  she  can 
never  be  left  out  of  any  reasonable  estima- 
tion of  political  probabilities  in  connection 
with  the  Far  Eastern  question.  In  a  few 
years  she  will  have  her  present  Siberian  Rail- 
way double-tracked;  and  the  new  line  via 
Tashkent  and  Kokand  finished,  which  will 
vastly  increase  her  military  potency  in  Asia. 
Besides,  it  is  idle  to  assume  that  she  will 
abandon  what  is  to  her  a  permanent  pur- 
pose, and  her  still  great  material  interests 
on  the  Pacific.  That  England  and  Japan 
fully  recognize  this  is  indicated  by  their  al- 
liance. Why,  unless  she  still  fears  Russia, 
does  England  apparently  sacrifice  desires 
in  other  directions  to  assure  the  assistance 
of  Japan  should  the  Indian  frontier  be  at- 
tacked ?  There  is  a  logical  foundation  for 
the  belief,  entertained  by  some  statesmen 
in  Europe,  that  England  was  practically 
forced  into  the  present  alliance  to  prevent 
Japan  from  reaching  a  reciprocal  agree- 
ment with  Russia.  And  does  not  this  as- 
sumption imply  the  existence  of  a  certain 
harmony  between  the  designs  and  intentions 
of  Russia  and  Japan  in  eastern  Asia,  or,  to 
speak  more  exactly,  a  disposition  to  com- 
promise in  advance  a  possible  future  colli- 
sion? This  leads,  inevitably,  when  the 
whole  situation  is  considered,  to  the  ques- 
tion: Has  England  sacrificed  the  "open 
door,"  with  its  now  doubtful  advantages  to 
her,  to  the  more  certain  and  definite  benefit 
of  the  security  of  her  Indian  frontier  and 
her  "sphere  of  influence"  in  China? 

Since  it  seems  probable,  indeed  almost 
certain,  that  out  of  the  existing  situation 
will  come  a  realignment  of  policies  in  which 
the  "sphere  of  influence"  doctrine  will  be 
revived  in  a  more  specific  and  formidable 
form,  perhaps  to  the  extent  of  eventually 
reducing  the  "open  door"  to  a  meaningless 
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phrase,  the  position  of  the  United  States 
demands  attention.  Our  national  aims  in 
the  Far  East  are  pretty  well  understood  by 
Americans  to  be  confined  to  commercial  and 
industrial  matters,  with  no  desire  or  inten- 
tion to  acquire  additional  territory.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  American  statesmanship, 
skilfully  directed  by  Mr.  Hay,  has  pursued 
this  course  consistently  and  with  asbolute 
sincerity.  I  advance  no  claim  that  we  are 
more  disinterested  than  other  nations.  Our 
policy  is  based  upon  the  belief  that  the  "open 
door"  will  be  best  for  our  interests,  just  as 
some  other  powers  consider  the  "sphere  of 
influence  "  doctrine  as  best  calculated  to  ad- 
vance theirs.  All  are  purely  selfish,  in  the 
sense  that  each  nation  is  concerned  most 
about  its  own  advantage.  In  the  case  of 
America,  there  exists  a  sincere  desire  to  ad- 
vance our  national  interests  as  far  as  possible 
without  injuring  other  nations;  indeed,  we 
would  like  to  see  them  prosper  as  well  as  our- 
selves. Unfortunately,  all  national  policies 
are  not  built  on  this  plan,  but  many  are  con- 
ceived in  a  school  of  statesmanship  which 
seeks  comparative  advancement  through 
detriment  to  competitors.  And  this  is  the 
guiding  spirit  of  most  of  the  policies  now  ex- 
erted in  the  Far  East.  With  them  all  com- 
petition implies  a  fight.  And  in  shaping  the 
Far  Eastern  policy  of  the  United  States  to 
meet  the  new  conditions,  this  should  not  be 
lost  sight  of. 

I  have  already  pointed  out  how  the  peace 
terms  and  the  alliance  with  England  defi- 
nitely concede  to  Japan  what  are  practically 
spheres  of  influence  in  Korea  and  Manchu- 
ria never  before  claimed  by  her.  In  fact, 
"sphere  of  influence"  is  too  weak  a  phrase 
to  describe  this  new  condition.  "Terri- 
torial rights"  is  the  term  used  in  the  alli- 
ance treaty.  Now  "  sphere  of  influence  "  is 
somewhat  intangible,  and  requires  caution 
in  manipulation;  but  "territorial  right"  is 
absolute,  and  carries  with  it  the  power  to 
control  and  regulate  a  country.  "Terri- 
torial rights"  imply  sovereignty.  Does 
anyone  suppose  that  the  French,  German, 
and  Russian  foreign  offices  are  deceived  as 
to  the  real  meaning  of  this  term  ?  And  are 
we  to  expect  that  these  powers  will  quietly 
consent  to  have  their  own  special  interests 
and  privileges  in  their  tentative  "spheres" 
curtailed  by  the  declaration  of  the  alliance 
in  favor  of  the  "open  door,"  while  the  very 
next  clause  and  the  supplementary  articles 


turn  over  absolutely  to  Japan  a  very  large 
"sphere  "  where  she  is  to  have  a  practically 
free  hand  ?  European  chancelleries  have  no 
delusions  about  the  assurance  that  Japan 
will  respect  the  "open  door"  in  Korea  and 
Manchuria.  Will  they  not  insist  upon  retain- 
ing special  privileges  in  those  regions  where 
their  influence  predominates?  What  is 
sauce  for  the  goose  is  sauce  for  the  gander. 
And  under  any  revival  and  application  of 
the  "sphere  of  influence"  doctrine,  where 
will  the  United  States  land?  Our  com- 
merce will  be  compelled  to  fight  for  a  foot- 
hold in  the  Far  East  under  any  handicaps 
which  other  competitive  nations  may  choose 
to  impose  upon  it.  And  it  should  be  remem- 
bered that  the  logical  outcome  of  the  "sphere 
of  influence"  doctrine  is  dismemberment. 
China  will  herself  exert  an  influence  upon 
the  eventual  settlement,  but  the  foreign  pow- 
ers now  hold  the  balance  of  power. 

This,  then,  is  the  situation  American 
diplomacy  is  facing.  It  begins  to  look  as  if 
the  United  States,  having  once  before  res- 
cued the  "open  door,"  will  be  compelled  in 
her  own  interest  to  save  it  again.  I  cannot 
help  feeling  that  there  is  something  rather 
humiliating  to  this  nation,  whether  intended 
or  not,  in  the  wording  and  spirit  of  the 
Anglo-Japanese  alliance.  Americans  cer- 
tainly are  capable  of  determining  what  are 
their  interests  in  the  Far  East,  and  if  they 
are  not  capable  of  defending  them  it  is 
pretty  sure  that  no  other  nation  will  defend 
them  for  us.  Can  Americans  afford  to  in- 
trust the  care  of  their  interests  in  the  pres- 
ent and  future  of  the  Orient  to  what  seem 
destined  to  be  our  most  energetic  and  for- 
midable competitors?  It  is  clear  that  at 
present  we  could  not  protect  those  interests 
in  an  extreme  issue  with  any  hope  of  success, 
owing  to  our  military  and  naval  weakness  in 
the  Pacific.  But  besides  taking  steps  to  alter 
this  situation  by  maintaining  a  strength  in 
the  Pacific  which,  while  threatening  no  one, 
will  induce  consideration  of  our  reasonable 
wishes,  the  government  should  lose  no  time 
in  instituting  more  efficient  measures  to 
preserve  and  extend  our  interests  by  peaceful 
means.  The  United  States  should  have  a 
larger  consular  force  in  China,  and  by  all 
means  a  commercial  and  industrial  bureau 
provided  with  a  clerical  force  and  funds  to 
keep  abreast  of  our  competitors.  Our  posi- 
tion now,  in  respect  to  such  matters,  is 
almost  ridiculous. 
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Just  a  word  to  those  Americans  who 
may  sincerely  hold  the  opinion  that  the 
United  States  should  abandon  its  position 
in  the  Pacific  and  abstain  from  any  positive 
or  aggressive  policy  in  the  Far  East.  The 
possibilities  of  the  Orient,  in  a  commercial 
and  industrial  sense,  have  not  yet  been 
scratched,  and  that  the  present  century 
will  witness  a  tremendous  evolution  there 
cannot  be  doubted.  That  the  tendency  of 
material  discovery  and  its  application  to  the 
wants  and  needs  of  mankind  is  to  eliminate 
those  conditions  which  for  so  long  kept 
large  segments  of  the  human  race  in  com- 
parative isolation  from  each  other,  and  to^ 
bring  into  direct  contact  and  a  more  com- 
mon channel  what  have,  in  man's  narrow 
view  of  his  own  possibilities  and  destiny, 
appeared  to  be  widely  divergent  forces  is 
now  generally  recognized.  To  assume  a 
future  for  civilization  in  which  a  majority 
of  the  earth's  inhabitants  will  not  be  strong- 
ly, perhaps  decisively  influential,  seems  not 
only  to  contradict  probability,  but  to  nega- 


tive political  principles  now  widely  ac- 
cepted as  the  guiding  and  predominating 
force  in  human  progress.  It  is  roughly  es- 
timated that  two-thirds  of  the  human  beings 
who  now  inhabit  the  earth  live  in  that  part 
of  the  world  usually  spoken  of  as  the  Ori- 
ent. This  constitutes,  in  sheer  weight  of 
human  mind  and  matter,  a  decided,  almost 
overwhelming  majority,  and  sh  uld  it  event- 
ually succeed  in  making  its  desires  felt  in 
the  councils  of  the  nations  it  cannot  fail  to 
seriously  affect  the  course  of  civilization. 

What  w^ll  be  the  effect  upon  the  Western 
world  of  the  introduction  of  modern  ma- 
terial progress  into  an  element  largely 
homogeneous  and  which  holds,  in  physical 
preponderance,  should  means  to  apply  it  be 
found,  the  ultimate  balance  of  power? 
This  is  the  Far  Eastern  question.  Can  we 
conceive  a  future  for  our  country  in  which 
it  will  not  be  brought  seriously  into  contact 
with  this  question?  I  cannot.  America 
must,  whether  she  wishes  or  not,  take  her 
part  in  its  solution. 
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X  one  respect  Sir  Henry 
Irving  was  especially  re- 
markable: he  was  such  a 
singular  combination  of  ar- 
tistic and  practical  ability. 
But  that  comes  very  far  short 
of  describing  what  he  was.  Besides  being  an 
artist  and  a  man  of  business,  he  was  a  con- 
summate man  of  the  world,  a  diplomatist, 
and  a  man  of  great  intellectual  ability.  He 
w^as,  furthermore,  a  very  kind-hearted  man. 
He  had  a  kindness  not  often  to  be  met  with 
in  one  at  the  head  of  large  enterprises,  w^ho 
must  of  necessity  say  "No"  many  times  for 
once  he  can  sav  ''  Yes."  With  the  force  and 
decision  of  character  of  a  man  of  action,  he 
combined  a  great  deal  of  tact  and  address — 
qualities,  no  doubt,  all  the  more  effective  by 
reason  of  his  kindness  of  heart. 

To  Irving  more  than  any  other  man  is 
due  the  change  that  has  taken  place  in  Lon- 


don in  recent  years  in  the  social  position  of 
actors — a  change  which  has  come  within  my 
own  memory.  When  I  first  went  to  Lon- 
don in  1870  there  were  no  actors  in  society. 
When  I  came  back  in  1877  there  were  a 
good  many  of  them  to  be  seen  about.  There 
was  growing  up  a  society  which  was  com- 
posed of  successful  artists,  the  new  rich 
people,  and  the  professional  classes,  with  a 
sprinkling  of  such  of  the  older  society  as 
had  a  fancy  for  art  and  the  theatre.  In  that 
society  the  actors  had  not  only  a  good,  but  a 
distinguished  place. 

Irving  had  a  high  idea  of  the  dignity  of 
his  own  profession,  and  he  illustrated  in 
himself  what  he  thought  the  position  and 
the  manners  of  an  actor  should  be.  He  had 
not  in  the  least  what  has  always  been  sup- 
posed to  be  the  off-the-stage  manner  of  an 
actor.  He  thought  an  actor  should  be  just 
like  anybody  else.     I  fancy  that  is  not  an 
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easy  thing  to  do.  The  actor  must  be  indeed 
a  gentleman  who  can  preserve  in  private 
life  the  simple  and  quiet  behavior  of  one. 
A  gentleman  should  be  himself — that  is  a 
sine  qua  non  of  the  character — and,  as  a  rule, 
he  should  not  have  any  keen  anxiety  upon 
the  question  of  what  you  think  of  him.  An 
actor's  business,  on  the  other  hand,  is  to  be 
somebody  else.  He  is,  moreover,  necessa- 
rily much  interested  in  the  question  of  what 
other  people  think  of  him,  although  that  is 
a  quality  which  he  shares  with  all  the  rest  of 
the  tribe  of  artists.  The  above  remarks, 
however,  apply  rather  to  the  tragic  and 
melodramatic  actor  than  to  the  comedian. 
They  do  not  apply  at  all  to  the  women  of 
the  profession.  A  woman  does  not  become 
unladvlike  bv  beino;  affected.  Her  business 
is  to  please;  it  was  for  that  she  was  created; 
the  desire  and  effort  to  please  are  natural 
to  her;  and  all  disguises  and  affectations 
are  legitimate  which  are  assumed  to  that 
end.  The  desire  to  please  and  to  interest 
us  and  to  fix  our  attention  is  of  itself  a  grace 
and  an  attraction. 

Irving,  it  should,  however,  be  said,  had  a 
position  very  much  higher  than  any  it  was 
in  the  power  of  fashionable  society  to  be- 
stow. He  had  a  place  which  his  command- 
ing talents  had  won  from  the  public  and 
from  the  country.  He  was,  of  course,  con- 
scious of  this.  Not  that  there  was  the  least 
assumption  about  him.  If  he  had  not  been 
too  kind,  he  was  too  wise  and  clever  for 
that. 

He  himself  no  doubt  thou2;ht  most  of  his 
Shakespearean  parts  and  thought  less  of  the 
parts  the  world  liked  best,  "The  Bells" 
and  "Louis  XI",  although  I  have  heard  him 
speak  with  pleasure  of  the  evidences  he  had 
had  of  the  popularity  of  the  latter  play. 
Those  were  certainly  his  greatest  successes. 
It  was  in  "The  Bells"  that  he  made  his 
first  great  mark.  After  seeing  him  in  that 
part,  Charles  Dickens,  not  long  before  his 
death,  happening  to  meet  Toole,  the  actor, 
said:  "I  tell  you,  Toole,  that  man  Irving 
is  a  genius."  "Louis  XI",  perhaps  his  great- 
est success,  was  full  of  his  mannerisms  and 
personal  peculiarities,  but  was  on  that  ac- 
count none  the  less  delightful  to  those  to 
whom  his  personality  was  agreeable.  How 
characteristic  was  the  trick  he  had  in  that 
part  of  moving  his  hands  behind  his  back, 
to  denote  apparently  one  of  those  peculiari- 
ties of  manner  into  which  a  man  so  highly 


placed  as  to  be  above  criticism  and  out  of 
reach  of  ridicule  is  likely  to  be  betrayed.  It 
has  been  said  that  an  absolute  despot  is  nec- 
essarily a  madman,  and  certainly  all  men 
are  the  better  and  safer  for  the  repressive 
influence  upon  themselves  of  the  criticism 
of  others.  I  am  sorry  I  never  asked  Irving 
where  he  got  that  idea,  whether  from  the 
observation  of  some  individual  or  out  of  his 
own  head.  He  may  have  had  some  histori- 
cal authority  for  it. 

Of  the  Shakespearean  parts  in  which  I 
have  seen  him,  the  least  satisfactory  to  me 
was  his  Shylock.  When,  not  long  ago,  I 
read  in  the  papers  that  he  had  been  lecturing 
at  the  universities  on  Shylock,  I  was  much 
interested,  because  I  distinctly  remember 
that  when  I  first  heard  him  in  that  part  he 
seemed  to  be  delivering  a  lecture  upon  it, 
rather  than  acting  it.  At  many  points  he 
seemed  to  be  saying:  "Now,  if  I  were  act- 
ing this  part,  this — and  this — is  what  I 
sliould  do. "  His  favorable  and  sympathizing 
conception  of  Shylock  was  probably  the  re- 
sult of  living  in  a  society  in  which  Jews  have 
of  late  taken  an  important  position.  Mrs. 
Fanny  Kemble  went  to  hear  him  in  this 
part,  in  company  with  Mr.  Henry  James, 
who  described  to  me  how,  during  the  whole 
play,  she  was  contrasting  Irving's  represen- 
tation with  the  offensiveness  which  she  had 
seen  Kean  throw  into  the  character. 

I  saw  Irving  in  the  two  parts  of  lago  and 
Othello  when  he  played  them  in  London  in 
conjunction  with  Booth.  In  the  first  week 
Booth  was  the  lago  and  Irving  Othello. 
The  next  week  they  reversed  the  parts.  I 
was  present  on  the  two  first  nights.  Of 
course,  my  national  sympathies  were  with 
Booth.  But  the  situation  was  against  him. 
Irving  was  upon  his  own  ground.  I  be- 
lieve it  is  true  that,  when  Yale  and  Harvard 
play  football,  Yale  has  an  advantage  if  the 
game  is  played  at  New  Haven,  and  Harvard 
if  it  is  played  at  Cambridge.  And  if  boys 
kick  a  football  better  for  influences  so  sub- 
tle, how  much  more  will  they  affect  actors, 
who,  of  all  the  sensitive  race  of  artists,  are  of 
necessity  most  subject  to  them.  Some  years 
afterward  Booth  told  me  that  he  felt  this  at 
the  time.  By  the  way.  Booth's  enuncia- 
tion, otherwise  so  very  fine,  was  during  these 
performances  at  times  decidedly  nasal.  It 
may  be  that  I  remarked  this  because  the 
peculiarities  of  the  American  speech  are,  of 
course,   more  noticeable  abroad  than   at 
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home.  But  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  this 
habit  was  one  which  had  grown  upon  him 
in  later  life. 

I  thought  Irving's  lago  excellent.  I  liked 
him  also  in  Othello,  but  when  I  told  him  so, 
he  answered  that  he  was  sure  that  he  could 
not  make  a  success  of  the  part.  I  told  him 
that  I  thought  he  had  spoken  well  the 
''  Farewell  to  War" :  "Farewell,  the  Plumed 
Steed",  etc.  He  shook  his  head  and  said: 
''No,  no;  I  can't  do  it." 

One  night  he  asked  me  to  see  "Louis  XI" 
and  to  take  supper  with  him  after  the  play. 
Back  of  the  stage  at  the  Lyceum  there  was  a 
room  in  which  he  had  supper,  and  which  he 
told  me  had  formerly  been  occupied  by  the 
old  Beefsteak  Club.  After  the  play  I  went 
to  the  supper-room,  where  he  presently  ap- 
peared, looking  very  fresh  and  fit.  When  I 
said  that  I  had  expected  to  find  him  much 
exhausted  with  the  exertions  of  the  evening, 
he  replied  that  this  part  took  very  little  out 
of  him ;  it  was  after  playing  Hamlet  that  he 
was  tired.  And  he  seemed  to  think  that 
his  exhaustion  in  Hamlet  was  due  to  the 
higher  character  of  the  effort  he  had  put 
forth.  Men  are  apt  to  think  that  they  have 
done  well  what  they  have  done  with  diffi- 
culty, whereas  I  suppose  it  is  more  likely  to 
be  true  that  they  have  done  well  what  they 
have  done  with  facility.  I  was  much  struck 
with  one  thing  he  said:  he  told  me  that  he 
had  decided  not  to  play  Hamlet  at  all  in  the 
United  States,  whither  he  was  about  to  go 
for  the  first  time.  His  reason  was  that  he 
believed  the  people  of  the  United  States  had 
accepted  Booth's  Hamlet  as  the  right  one, 
and  that  if  he  should  play  Hamlet  in  Amer- 
ica, the  national  amour  propre  would  be  en- 
listed against  his  representation,  and  as  a 
consequence,  to  some  degree  against  him- 
self. It  seemed  to  me  that  he  showed  great 
wisdom  in  this  and  that  this  decision  was 
evidence  that  there  was  in  him  as  much  of 
the  diplomatist  as  of  the  artist.  The  only 
two  persons  besides  myself  who  were  there 
were  also  Americans — Sam  Ward  and  W. 
H.  Hurlburt.  Hurlburt  talked  a  great  deal 
and  was  as  entertaining  and  flippant  as 
ever.  Sam  Ward  made  but  one  remark. 
Reference  was  made  to  an  expected  event 
still  some  years  ahead,  and  someone  sug- 
gested that  we  might  not  all  be  there  to  see 
it.  Mr.  Ward  said,  "Old  Sam  won't  be 
there." 

I  remained  after  Ward  and  Hurlburt  had 


left.  Irving  told  me  that  he  had  in  his  pos- 
session the  lantern  that  belonged  to  Clark, 
the  farmer  whom  Eugene  Aram  murdered. 
It  will  be  remembered  that  the  body  of 
Clark  was  found  in  a  cave  twenty  years  after 
the  murder.  The  lantern  lay  by  the  body 
and  was  one  of  the  means  by  which  the 
crime  was  fixed  on  Eugene  Aram.  After 
the  trial  it  passed  back  into  the  hands  of 
some  member  of  Clark's  family.  One  of 
his  descendants,  who  had  it  in  his  posses- 
sion, after  hearing  Irving  play  Eugene 
Aram,  presented  the  lantern  to  him.  I 
asked  to  see  it,  and  it  was  shown  me.  It 
was  a  neat,  substantial  little  contrivance, 
very  innocent  looking,  the  glass  of  a  green- 
ish color,  and  it  looked  somewhat  new  and 
smart  to  have  had  such  a  history.  I  asked  to 
have  if  lighted,  and  it  was  done.  The  lamps 
were  turned  down  and  the  greenish  light 
which,  at  three  o'clock  in  the  morning,  it 
shed  in  the  darkened  room  was  sufficiently 
eerie  and  grewsome. 

This  was  in  the  fall  of  1883,  just  previous 
to  Irving's  first  visit  to  America,  as  I  have 
said.  I  recall  an  incident  of  about  the  same 
time,  which  will  serve  to  illustrate  Irving's 
thoroughness  as  a  man  of  business.  Hap- 
pening one  day  in  Pall  Mall  to  meet  Lord 
Houghton,  that  sprite  of  eighty  years,  who, 
in  the  course  of  his  long  and  joyful  life,  had 
encountered  many  amusing  things,  and  who 
was  still  as  keen  as  ever  in  the  pursuit  and 
appreciation  of  the  humorous,  he  told  me 
that  he  had  just  been  to  the  Lyceum  Theatre 
to  see  Irving's  preparations  for  his  visit  to 
this  country.  He  noticed  upon  the  stage  a 
number  of  large  boxes.  He  asked  what 
they  were,  and  was  told  that  the  boxes  con- 
tained the  snow  to  be  used  in  "The  Bells." 
"The  Bells"  was  to  be  the  first  play 
given  in  New  York,  and  Irving  was  leaving 
nothing  to  chance.  "They  were  taking 
their  snow  with  'em,"  said  Lord  Houghton, 
laughing  merrily  to  him.self,  as  he  moved 
away. 

The  last  time  I  saw  Irving  was  in  the  fall 
of  1 901 .  I  came  home  on  the  Atlantic  liner 
on  which  he  had  taken  passage,  with  his  com- 
pany, for  this  country.  There  were  some 
seventy  of  them.  They  had,  most  of  them, 
their  wives  or  their  husbands  with  them, 
and  they  came  on  board,  two  and  two,  like 
the  animals  into  Noah's  Ark.  On  the  Sat- 
urday evening  before  landing  there  was  the 
usual  performance  in  the  saloon,  and  most 
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of  the  company  took  part  and  did  stunts. 
Miss  Terry  read  something  and  shed  tears; 
Irving  sat  on  the  platform  in  a  dress  coat 
and  smiled  benignantly  upon  them  all.  He 
was  especially  pleased  by  one  young  fellow, 
whose  eyes  shot  forth  beams  of  mirth  as  he 
sang  the  misfortunes  of  a  man  who  had 
bought  a  stair  carpet  and  had  taken  it  home 
and  tried  to  tack  it  down,  and  who  was  very 
funny — so  funny,  indeed,  that  the  pretty 
young  mother  of  an  infant  phenomenon  and 
wife  of  a  scene-shifter,  who  sat  near  me  (and 
who,  one  would  have  thought,  must  have 
had  a  surfeit  of  similar  exhibitions),  went 
into  such  gales  of  natural  laughter  as  to 
make  her  quite  the  pleasantest  feature  of 
the  whole  show. 

Irving  had  his  own  dining-room,  where 
he  asked  me  to  dine  one  night.  Miss  Terry 
came  in  and  mixed  the  salad  and  then  with- 
drew. There  were  present,  besides  Irving, 
two  of  the  actors  of  the  company.  Irving 
said  not  very  much.  I  remember  that  he 
said  that  the  best  theatrical  town  in  the 


English-speaking  world — /.  e.,  the  most  the- 
atre-going— -was  Boston.  When  I  ventured 
to  remark  that  the  ''School  for  Scandal," 
briUiant  and  perfect  as  it  was,  was  shallow 
when  compared  with  Goldsmith,  he  said, 
"Ah,  you  find  something  artificial  in  that, 
do  vou?"  as  if  he  himself  did.  That  was 
nearer  what  I  meant  to  sav.  He  ofave  us  a 
very  circumstantial  and  interesting  account 
of  a  love-affair  of  the  young  actor,  Montague , 
a  handsome  fellow  whom  old  New  York 
theatre-goers  will  remember.  The  two  act- 
ors, jolly  fellows  and  pleasant  company, 
told  many  stories,  in  which  I  thought  there 
was  to  be  observed  that  excess  of  the  ap- 
pearance of  humor  over  the  reality,  some- 
times characteristic  of  the  conversation  of 
men  of  their  profession.  Irving  sat  back, 
laughing  indulgently.  He  had  rather  a  tired 
look,  I  thought,  the  look  of  a  man  who 
knew  that  he  had  got  about  all  there  was  in 
it,  and  that  there  was  little  more  left  to  be 
done  which  could  enhance  the  success  of 
that  career,  so  full  of  varied  achievement. 


EDUCATION  and  sanitation  are  manias 
among  the  Americans,  complains  that 
vivacious  and  indefatigable  traveller, 
Henry  Savage  Landor.  This  is  not  an  in- 
dictment that  puts  us  to  shame.  In  his 
recent  book  Prof.  Alleyne  Ireland  seems 
to  have  arrived  at  pretty  much  the  same 
conclusion.  But  while  he  approves  of  our 
broom,  he  deplores  the  school-book  which 
we  make  such  haste  to  put  into  everybody's 
hand. 

A  flag  waving  above  a  little   house  on  a 
remote  hillside  or  in  a  secluded  valley,  which 
one  may  see  from  Maine  to  California,  per- 
haps touches  a  sentimental  chord, 
)ur  Novelty  in       i     ^  •,   j  .  ,  .  j 

,  ,     .  ,  T^  1-         nut  It  does  not  occur  to  us  to  regard 
^olonial  Policy      ,  .  °     . 

it  as  a  national  phenomenon.  It  is 
only  when  our  national  attitude  toward  edu- 
cation comes  into  close  contrast  with  the 
ideals  and  practices  of  other  Western  nations 
that  we  realize  not  only  its  significance,  but 
that  it  is  unique.  This  it  does  in  the  Orient, 
and  it  is  there,  in  fact,  that  the  traveller,  Mr. 


Landor,  and  the  publicist,  Mr.  Ireland,  have 
had  forced  upon  their  attention  conditions 
and  situations  which  they  do  not  approve. 

These  men  but  voice  a  common  opinion — 
English,  Dutch,  French — among  our  neigh- 
bors in  the  Pacific.  The  first  superficial  but 
partly  true  reasons  for  this  dissent,  one  is 
forced  to  perceive,  is  a  curious,  but  not  wholly 
unnatural  pique.  A  nation  so  little  versed 
in  dealing  with  strange  peoples  as  is  the 
United  States  might  be  expected  to  follow 
in  the  paths  marked  out  by  older  and  more 
practised  nations,  and  particularly  in  those 
of  the  English,  with  whom  we  are  allied  in 
blood  and  ideals,  and  who  are  regarded  as 
the  most  successful  of  all  colonizing  nations. 
But  we  have  not  done  so.  We  have  proceed- 
ed in  a  directly  contrary  direction,  and  this 
waywardness  on  our  part  is  looked  upon  as 
what  might  almost  be  called  a  characteristic 
piece  of  American  '  'cheek. "  In  their  eyes  we 
should  now  ''stand  aside  and  see  ourselves 
be'avin'  like  a  bloomin'  fool."     On  the  con- 
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trary  we  have  not  endeavored  to  get  their 
angle  of  vision ;  we  have  not  even  analyzed 
our  own  methods,  but  have  simply  gone  on 
according  to  the  laws  of  our  own  national 
being.  It  remains  for  the  future  to  say  wheth- 
er we  could  have  been  more  happily  guided, 
but  at  present  he  is  a  poor  American  who 
will  not  swear  to  the  success  of  our  manner 
of  undertaking. 

This  is  not  vainglory.  It  is  but  recogni- 
tion of  the  fact  that  the  conditions  are  with- 
out precedent.  New  conditions  demand  new 
paths,  and  it  is  but  fitting  that  we  hew  these 
out  for  ourselves.  The  conduct  of  the  Philip- 
pines is,  in  fact,  the  first  instance  of  a  nation 
taking  over  other  peoples  for  other  than  com- 
mercial reasons,  or  in  the  spirit  of  conquest. 
All  the  colonies  in  the  East  are  the  results  of 
commercial  enterprise.  The  Indian  Empire  is 
the  outcome  of  the  East  India  Company.  The 
English  position  at  Hongkong  is  a  corollary 
of  the  opium  war  and  the  commercial  needs  of 
India.  The  Dutch  in  Java  make  no  pretence 
to  anything  but  the  furthering  of  commercial 
interests  and  national  wealth.  The  French 
in  Cochin  China  look  to  its  industries  and 
the  opportunity  for  official  sinecures.  All 
these  colonies  have  been  administered  ac- 
cordingly, and  our  critics  see  us  in  the  light 
of  their  experience. 

Their  experience,  for  example,  they  assert 
has  warned  them  that  a  common  speech  is 
prejudicial  to  the  interests  of  commerce. 
The  Dutch  in  Java  discourage  any  under- 
standing between  the  native  and  the  foreigner 
beyond  those  words  necessary  to  the  carry- 
ing on  of  affairs.  These  words  they  prefer 
that  the  foreigner  should  learn  of  the  native, 
rather  than  have  the  native  use  the  Dutch 
tongue.  The  English  government  in  India 
has  no  schools  except  those  for  the  education 
of  government  clerks  and  minor  officials. 
Schools,  other  than  these,  are  left  to  the 
missionaries  and  sporadic  philanthropy.  The 
formula  of  its  justification  for  this  neglect  is, 


"  We  never  interfere  more  than  is  necessary 
with  the  habits  of  the  native."  What  they 
all  refuse  to  recognize  is  that  their  contention 
does  not  apply  to  the  ends  that  we  have  in 
mind. 

The  prompt  introduction  of  a  public-school 
system  in  the  Philippines,  instead  of  our 
building  a  great  white  way  and  putting  up 
fine  Government  buildings,  has  sent  a  shiver 
through  the  tropics.  The  Malay  has  curious 
and  subtle  ways  of  transmitting  information. 
That  w^hich  is  whispered  in  Luzon  is  soon 
echoed  in  Borneo,  Singapore,  and  Java. 
What  stories  are  carried  from  casca  to  sam- 
pan and  proa  to  be  repeated  in  rice  paddies, 
indigo  plantations,  and  tea-fields,  over  the 
strange  doings  in  the  Philippines  !  There  is 
not  one  of  these  tribes  or  peoples  who  will 
not  recognize  in  what  they  hear  something 
higher,  more  desirable  than  they  have  at- 
tained, however  vaguely  it  may  be  compre- 
hended. This  sort  of  information  carries  its 
own  seeds  of  discontent;  and  the  planters  ol 
Borneo  and  Java  are  not  without  reason  in 
thinking  that  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic 
will  not  march  with  the  interests  of  commerce, 
when  it  is  concerned  only  with  the  develop- 
ment of  coolies.  So  rooted  is  this  idea  that 
even  Professor  Ireland  seems  to  recognize 
nothing  better  for  these  peoples  than  com- 
mercial standards.  Our  own  attitude  to- 
ward education,  whether  right  or  wrong,  wise 
or  unwise,  is  so  different  that  we  may  expect 
to  be  misunderstood,  or  if  understood,  to  be 
criticised. 

Curiously  enough  this  country,  which  in 
the  Occident  bears  the  reproach  of  commer- 
cialism and  materialism,  in  the  Orient  is 
regarded  as  running  over  with  idealism  and 
dangerous  sentimentalism.  It  is  an  interest- 
ing situation,  and  we  may  find  entertainment 
in  contemplating  ourselves  so  placed.  One 
thing  is  certain:  what  we  have  undertaken 
is  the  latest  thing  in  colonies.  If  it  should  be 
that  we  set  the  fashion  ! 


THE  COLOR-PRINTS  OF  MR.  EDWARDS 

PRINTING  in  colors  is  most  commonly- 
done  with  a  number  of  stones,  or 
blocks,  or  plates,  each  one  being  used 
for  a  single  color  only.  The  colors  printed 
in  this  way  can  be  juxtaposed  or  superim- 
posed; in  fact,  almost  all  elaborate  pieces  of 
color  printing  include  both  methods.  A 
certain  hue  is  produced  by  printing  one  color 
upon  another;  but,  also,  a  great  many  hues 
are  printed  directly  upon  the  white  paper, 
each  lying  by  the  side  of  and  closely  adjoin- 
ing another,  which  may  be  either  pure  like 
itself,  or  may  be  the  result  of  two  printings, 
as  above  suggested.  Whether  it  is  the  wood- 
cut process  of  old  time,  the  chromo-lithog- 
raphy  of  1850  and  later,  or  newer  methods 
employed  with  half-tone  plates  or  the  like, 
the  idea  of  a  plate  or  block  or  stone  for  each 
color,  and  therefore  for  each  printing,  is  the 
central  idea  upon  which  everything  depends. 
There  is,  however,  a  process  which  has 
been  ignored  among  Europeans  for  a  cen- 
tury; one  that  was  very  popular,  and  also 
much  affected  by  the  French  and  English 
patrons  of  art  of  1760  and  thereafter.  In 
this  process  the  artist  simply  paints  an  en- 
graved plate  in  as  many  colors  as  he  chooses 
to  apply  to  it,  lays  a  piece  of  wet  paper  on 
the  plate,  passes  the  whole  through  a  pow- 
erful press,  and  produces  at  one  impression 
a  many-colored  print.  This  way  of  produc- 
ing prints  has  been  revived  in  our  time  by 
an  Englishman,  S.  Arlent  Edwards,  living 
now  in  New  York,  and  whose  prints  in  color 
are  for  sale  at  several  of  the  most  approved 
fine-art  emporiums  in  New  York.  The  prints 
resulting  from  this  process  are  so  attractive, 
and  the  process  itself  is  so  curious,  although 
simple,  that  it  is  interesting  to  anyone  who 
cares  for  art  rriatters  at  all.  It  is  also  es- 
pecially attractive  to  collectors  of  prints ;  and 
it  is  well  that  there  are  many  print  collectors 
in  the  community.  They,  whether  collect- 
ors in  small  or  on  a  great  scale,  are  among 
the  most  useful  employers  of  artists.  If 
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there  is  any  one  form  of  fine  and  significant 
art  which  is  peculiarly  fitted  for  the  private 
man — for  the  student  who  would  study  and 
enjoy  at  home — it  is  that  art  of  the  printed 
leaflet,  the  result  of  wood-cut  or  lithograph 
or  engraving.  But  the  addition  of  color, 
even  in  a  limited  development,  to  the  more 
familiar  study  of  light  and  shade,  black  and 
white,  gray  gradation  or  sharp  contrast  in 
the  print,  is  a  most  notable  fact.  And  there 
are  the  immense  and  as  yet  undefined  pos- 
sibilities of  the  art  in  question.  Attractive 
as  are  the  works  of  Mr.  Edwards,  it  is  prob- 
able that  as  they  now  appear  they  mark  an 
early  step  in  a  very  important  artistic  de- 
velopment. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  plate  is  painted, 
and  a  single  impression  taken  from  it,  in 
which  the  painting  transfers  itself  to  the  piece 
of  dampened  paper.  The  reader  will  under- 
stand, then,  that  each  separate  painting  is 
a  work  of  art.  There  lies  the  plate  on  the 
table.  The  artist  applies  to  it  different  colors 
which  are  nothing  more  than  pure  ground 
pigment,  mingled  with  oil  of  certain  special 
qualities  and  in  certain  special  proportions. 
He  puts  these  colors  on  with  dabbers,  or 
with  brushes,  or,  for  choice,  with  finger  and 
thumb,  rubbing  the  color  well  into  the  en- 
graved lines  of  the  plate — that  is,  into  the 
depressions  previously  made  by  his  grav- 
ers. The  interesting  fact  results  that  no 
two  prints  can  possibly  be  alike.  Each  print 
is  a  transfer,  a  reversed  reproduction,  of  a 
separate  work  of  art,  as  was  said  above — 
that  i*s,  of  a  painting  which  has  been  made 
by  hand  upon  the  copper.  The  hair  is 
blonde  or  brown,  the  cheek  is  rosy,  the  flesh 
is  more  or  less  fair,  more  or  less  flushed  im- 
perceptibly, with  color.  The  dress  is  made 
up  of  many  parts,  invested  with  many  hues; 
the  flowers,  the  leaves,  the  lips,  the  eyes, 
are  more  brilliant  or  more  positive  bits  of 
color,  and  the  distance,  including  the  sky, 
is  a  gradation  of  green  or  blue,  or  more 
commonly,  of  a   gray  affected  by  or  toned 
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by  green  or  blue.  That  is  what  has  been 
done  to  the  copper  plate,  and  that  is  what 
the  wet  paper  takes  perfectly  from  the  cop- 
per plate  and  perpetuates. 

The  reader  shall  have  more  minute  de- 
tails. In  the  first  place  the  copper  plate  it- 
self may  be  engraved  by  any  process.  The 
engraving  done  on  metal  is  always  a  series 
of  incised  lines,  or  of  extremely  diminutive 
hollows  such  as  we  call  dots  or  points.  These 
recessed  or  intaglio  surfaces  receive  and  re- 
tain the  ink.  The  action  of  the  paper  is 
to  pull  that  ink  out  of  the  recesses  which 
have  been  holding  it;  and  then  to  retain  it 
permanently.  Any  kind  of  engraving  in  in- 
taglio can  be  used;  line-engraving  with 
the  burin;  etching  and  dry-point  work  done 
with  the  etching  needle;  stipple,  which  is 
engraving  reduced  to  a  series  of  points; 
aquatint,  which,  like  etching,  is  done  with 
acid,  but  without  line-work,  the  acid  rough- 
ening the  whole  surface;  and  mezzotint, 
which  is  described  below.  There  are  still  two 
special  systems  which  are  most  in  use,  and 
these  two  are  stipple  engraving  and  mezzo- 
tinto  or  mezzotint  engraving.  In  the  first  of 
these  the  burin  or  graver  is  used,  extremely 
like  the  burin  used  for  line  engraving,  and  the 
action  of  the  tool  is  simply  to  make  dots  or  tri- 
angular incisions  instead  of  lines.  In  lin=e  en- 
graving there  is  a  good  deal  of  dotting  done, 
sometimes;  but  when  the  surface  is  entirely 
dotted  it  is  said  to  be  engraved  in  stipple. 
Those  who  have  by  them  the  Wordsworth 
volume  of  the  Golden  Treasury  Series  (poems 
of  Wordsworth  chosen  and  edited  by  Mat- 
thew Arnold)  will  find  a  good  specimen  of  it  in 
the  portrait  of  Wordsworth  on  the  title-page 
signed  by  C.  H.  Jeens.  All  the  flesh  of  the 
head  is  rendered  in  pure  stipple,  as  also  the 
background,  though  with  a  different  texture. 
In  the  Byron  volume  (poetry  of  Byron  chosen 
and  arranged  by  Matthew  Arnold)  the  statue 
on  the  title-page  is  rendered  entirely  in  stip- 
ple. The  Wordsworth  is  the  more  interest- 
ing piece,  and  Jeens,  who  died  in  1879,  pro- 
duced many  portraits  of  distinguished  men, 
worked  according  to  the  same  process  and 
all  interesting.  Some  of  these  were  pub- 
lished in  the  periodical  Nature  as  a  series 
of  '*  Scientific  Worthies. "  But  the  stipples  of 
the  eighteenth  century  were  bolder,  wrought 
with  a  more  daring  hand,  and  produced  on  a 
much  larger  scale.  Prints  twenty  inches 
long  were  often  made  by  this  process  ex- 
clusively. 


The  engravings  which  we  know  by  the 
name  of  Bartolozzi  are  generally  stipple  en- 
gravings, and  some  of  them  are  bold  and 
coarse-grained  enough  to  have  a  positive  re- 
semblance to  lithographs.  Those  eighteenth- 
century  prints  were  most  commonly  printed 
in  brown  or  reddish  brown  or  some  tint,  or, 
more  rarely,  in  a  cold  gray,  and  many  of 
the  reddish  or  warm  brown  impressions  were 
colored  by  hand.  These,  when  the  water- 
color  was  skillfully  laid  on,  are  rather  de- 
ceptive. Scores  of  them  have  been  sold  as 
genuine  color-printed  Bartolozzis.  For,  the 
student  will  note,  even  a  pale  yellow — a 
delicate  blue — a  flush  of  crimson — can  be 
used  effectively.  The  lighter  parts  of  the 
engraving  hold,  and  transmit  to  the  paper, 
so  very  little  of  the  pigment  used  for  print- 
ing, that  the  pale  tint  of  that  part  of  the 
print  hardly  affects  the  hue  of  the  wash  of 
water-color  afterwards  laid  on.  So  it  is  that 
sham  color-prints  exist,  sham,  though  really 
printed  from  Bartolizzi's  plates;  but  scores 
of  them  were  printed  in  colors  as  well,  some- 
times the  same  plate  being  made  to  serve  both 
purposes  without  difficulty.  Important  pict- 
ures by  Gainsborough  and  Reynolds  were 
reproduced  in  this  way,  the  artist  working 
his  copperplates  in  nearly  the  same  fashion, 
whether  the  result  was  to  be,  as  decided  in 
advance,  a  monochrome  or  a  work  in  varied 
color.  The  use  of  the  same  plate  for  both 
processes  was  not,  perhaps,  often  foreseen, 
as  a  somewhat  different  handling  might  be 
necessary  in  the  one  and  the  other  case. 

The  mezzotint  process  is  a  little  more  com- 
plex, consisting,  as  it  does,  of  two  operations 
which  are  quite  distinct,  the  one  succeeding 
the  other.  In  the  first  place  a  smooth  plate 
of  burnished  copper  is  roughened  all  over, 
or  more  properly,  cut  into  a  million  little 
points  which  alternate  with  little  depressions, 
this  work  being  done  by  what  is  called  a 
rocker  or  cradle  (in  French,  le  berceati).  The 
rocker  may  be  two  and  a  half  inches  Avide, 
and  its  edge  is  a  circular  curve,  perhaps  one- 
tenth  of  the  circumference  of  a  circle.  This 
edge  is  cut  into  little  teeth,,  not  wholly  un- 
like those  of  a  saw,  the  fineness  of  them 
varying  between  sixty  to  an  inch  and  twice 
as  many.  By  any  ready  means  the  plate  is 
divided  into  strips  according  to  its  size  ;  per- 
haps the  artist  draws  two  lines  approximate- 
ly straight  and  parallel  with  a  lead-pencil,  and 
the  rocker  goes  slowly  across  the  plate,  keep- 
ing itself  upon  the  strip  marked  out  by  those 
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two  lines,  and  gradually  cutting  the  whole 
of  that  strip  into  grooves  which  alternate 
with  ridges — though,  indeed,  each  groove  is 
made  up  of  very  minute  depressions  corre- 
sponding to  the  teeth  of  the  rocker.  The 
whole  plate  being  covered  in  this  way,  the 
rocker  begins  again  in  a  different  direction, 
guided  by  a  different  set  of  strips  or  lines, 
and  once  more  the  plate  is  scored  with  the 
toothing  or  grooving  made  by  the  teeth  of 
the  berceau.  A  third,  a  fourth,  a  fifth  repe- 
tition of  the  process  follows,  until  at  last  the 
whole  surface  of  the  copper  is  covered  with 
an  immeasurably  fine  granulation,  a  rough- 
ness, consisting  of  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  sharp  little  points  alternating  with  pro- 
portionally sharp  and  proportionally  minute 
dottings  or  depressions.  If  you  were  to 
cover  this  prickly  surface  with  ink  and  then 
wipe  off  all  that  you  could  wipe  off,  the  plate 
would  look  coppery  enough,  it  would  be 
metallic  in  surface  and  ruddy  in  general 
hue;  but  all  its  recessed  parts  would  be 
filled  with  the  ink  that  you  could  not  reach 
with  your  wiper.  The  wetted,  thick  paper  is 
forced  strongly  down  upon  this  by  the  roll- 
ers of  the  press.  It  takes  the  ink  out  from 
those  little  hollows,  and  the  paper  will  show 
an  effect  like  soft  black  velvet  (if  the  ink  is 
black),  one  of  the  most  beautiful  surfaces 
which  we  can  produce. 

We  are  not  to  forget  that  the  plate  has 
been  so  well  cleaned  off  before  the  wet  paper 
is  applied  that  it  looks  brilliant  with  its  me- 
tallic lustre.  It  would  take  a  keen  eye  to  see 
that  its  inequalities  give  shelter  to  so  much 
pigment.  It  appears,  then,  that  only  the  ink 
which  had  been  hidden  in  the  hollows  can  be 
transferred  to  the  paper;  the  highest  projec- 
tions, the  brightest,  cleanest  surfaces  of  metal 
have  no  ink  to  give  to  the  paper,  and  where 
they  have  touched  it  the  paper  is  left  white. 
A  pale  tint  comes  from  a  metal  surface 
which  looks  almost  unchanged,  so  little  color 
is  held  in  its  untraceable  depressions.  Infi- 
nite subtleties  of  gradation  are  possible,  of 
course,  by  the  varied  depth,  the  varied  mi- 
nuteness, the  varied  crowding  in  one  place 
or  another,  of  the  hollows.  And  all  that  is 
needed  to  turn  our  uniform  velvety  surface 
into  a  picture  is  to  alter  the  surface  of  the 
grained  copper,  making  the  smooth  parts 
which  will  not  hold  ink  larger  in  some 
places  than  in  others,  and  the  depressions 
much  shallower  in  some  places  than  in 
others.      The  depressions  themselves  are  so 


very  minute — they  have  so  little  depth — 
that  even  after  the  projections  between  them 
are  much  scraped  away  the  surface  of  the 
plate  still  passes  for  a  perfect  flat,  and  the 
paper  has  no  difficulty  in  accommodating 
itself  to  it,  the  plate,  over  all  its  surface. 

How,  then,  is  the  mezzotint  picture  pro- 
duced? With  a  scraper,  of  which  the  form 
is  really  indifferent,  though  some  very  pretty 
tools  are  made  for  the  purpose.  The  artist 
removes  part  of  that  uniform  prickly  surface 
from  which  the  velvety  bloom  may  be  printed 
off  as  above  suggested.  He  lowers  it  more 
here,  he  lowers  it  but  little  there.  In  one 
place,  as  where  a  smooth  forehead  is  to  fill 
a  part  of  the  field,  the  plate  is  so  scraped 
down  that  it  seems  almost  to  be  burnished 
copper  there,  although,  of  course,  it  is  not 
absolutely  smooth,  although  there  are  still 
minute,  invisibly  minute,  depressions  which 
hold  a  little  ink  and  express  the  slight  round- 
ing of  the  skin  as  the  light  strikes  it.  The 
same  process  may  produce  a  vivid  white 
flower  in  the  foreground  or  a  seeming  flash 
of  lightning  or  a  rising  moon  in  the  back- 
ground; all  that  we  have  to  remember 
is  the  extraordinary  variety  of  effect  pro- 
duced by  a  more  or  less  rapid  gradation  in 
our  darks  and  lights.  Because  of  this  very 
simplicity  of  process,  mezzotint  is  the  splen- 
did and  fascinating  artistic  process  that  we 
feel  it  to  be.  What  you  have  to  do  is  so 
plain  and  straightforward!  It  is  so  purely 
a  matter  of  more  or  less  power  of  percep- 
tion, power  of  conception,  delicacy  of  eye, 
delicacy  of  touch !  To  get  soft  gradations, 
mutually  helping  one  another  to  produce  a 
beautiful  design,  and  all  the  while  leading 
up  to  some  result  in  the  way  of  record  or 
sentiment:  that  is  pretty  nearly  a  definition 
of  graphic  art  in  general;  but  it  is  an  ac- 
curate account  of  mezzotint. 

The  color-prints  by  Mr.  Edwards  which  are 
now  for  sale  in  the  shops  are  very  often  sin- 
gle heads  or  half-length  figures  taken  from 
Italian  paintings  of  importance.  There  is 
a  Madonna,  forming  a  part  of  a  well-known 
painting  by  Filippino  Lippi,  the  figure  turned 
towards  the  spectator's  right,  and  kneeling, 
with  clasped  hands,  while  the  face,  nearly 
in  profile,  is  seen  against  the  conventional 
fifteenth  century  landscape.  There  is  a  por- 
trait of  a  lady,  generally  ascribed  to  Leon- 
ardo da  Vinci  in  which  the  figure  is  turned 
to  the  spectator's  left,  with  the  face  accur- 
ately in  profile  and  the  whole  composition 
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easily  recognizable  by  the  dainty  head-dress 
with  a  string  of  pearls  passing  over  the  head 
and  once  about  the  neck.  There  is  a  por- 
trait of  the  Duchess  of  Devonshire,  by  Rey- 
nolds, and  also  that  most  attractive  picture 
of  the  same  lady  with  her  little  girl,  whom 
she  is  exciting  to  infantile  emulation  with 
raised  right  hand  and  motherly  suggestion. 
These  and  others  have  been  for  some  little 
time  in  the  market.  Newer  ones  are  a  fig- 
ure in  profile,  by  Sandro  Botticelli,  from  a 
painting  in  Florence;  again,  a  portrait  of 
Ludovica  Tornabuoni,  after  a  figure  in  the 
fresco  by  Ghirlandaio  in  the  Church  of 
Santa  Maria  Novella,  Florence  ;  and  a  por- 
trait of  Mrs.  Drummond  Smith,  known  pop- 
ularly as  "Patience,"  and  the  work  of  George 
Romney.  The  process  of  engraving  these 
has  been  described  in  such  brief  words  as 
are  available.  The  reader  will  see  in  any 
photograph  as  issued  in  adv^ertising  circulars, 
or,  better  still,  in  an  impression  from  the 
plate,  where  the  depressions,  the  little  hollows 
made  by  the  rocker,  remain  nearly  intact,  for 
that  is  where  the  deepest  darks  are  ;  and  where 
the  ridges  and  points  between  them  have  been 
scraped  away,  here  more,  here  less,  giving 
lighter  passages.  Now  let  him  imagine  the 
shining  copperplate  daubed  over,  as  with 
black,  and  then  carefully  wiped  off;  then, 
in  places,  with  red,  with  blue,  with  pigments 
of  various  hues,  all  ground  up  with  boiled 
oil;  but  those  reds  and  blues  applied  only 
where  there  is  need  of  them;  whereas  a  cer- 
tain uniform  gradation  has  been  produced 
by  means  of  the  black  ink.  When  the  whole 
plate  has  been  painted  in  this  way  the  wet 
paper  takes  that  painting  to  itself  and  gives 
us  the  colored  picture,  which  will  differ  from 
our  black  and  white  reproduction  merely 
in  the  fact  that  in  the  latter  case  the  black 
ink  only  has  been  used. 


It  is  in  the  greater  or  less  use  of  that  black 
ink  that  the  future  success  of  this  process  is 
to  be  found — or  at  least  that  is  what  I  firmly 
believe.  It  is  natural  for  an  artist  who  is 
both  engraver  and  printer  of  his  own  work 
to  look  upon  black  ink  as  a  constant  re- 
source; but  it  does  seem  that  the  future  of 
this  art  of  color  printing  will  depend  upon 
the  gradual  disuse  of  it- — the  gradual  aban- 
donment, more  and  more,  of  that  black  gra- 
dation which  underlies  the  color.  It  is  not 
by  "shading"  a  hand  in  black  and  then 
tinting  it  over  with  pink  or  warm  brown — it 
is  not  in  that  way  that  a  colorist  proceeds. 
The  colorist  gets  his  shadings,  his  round- 
ings,  his  darks,  by  means  of  added  color, 
its  exact  hue  being  between  himself  and  his 
conscience;  the  certain  thing  is  that  he  does 
not  shade  with  black,  nor  yet  with  any  neu- 
tral gray,  which  is  merely  black  disguised. 
If  a  sworn  colorist  were  to  take  hold  of  this 
process,  or  if  Mr.  Edwards  would  spend  a 
year  in  Venice,  and  work  there,  and  engrave 
and  print  a  dozen  plates  within  the  intel- 
lectual dominion  of  Titian  and  Veronese,  we 
should  see  what  we  should  see  !  That  it 
would  be  a  magnificent  and  as  yet  unequalled 
— as  yet  unapproached — artistic  result  there 
can  be,  I  think,  no  room  for  doubt.  If  the 
able  workman  were  also  inspired  to  engrave 
designs  wholly  his  own,  and  so  become  a 
peintre-graveiir  indeed,  it  would  be  only 
what  would  naturally  follow  such  an  experi- 
ence. 

An  exhibition  of  Mr.  Edwards'  color-prints 
was  opened  at  the  National  Arts  Club,  in 
New  York,  on  November  6th.  This  notice 
was  then  already  in  type;  and  the  present 
memorandum  is  added  to  the  proof,  because 
any  catalogue  or  list  of  the  prints,  as  issued 
by  the  Club,  would  be  a  valuable  document. 
Russell  Sturgis. 
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JOSEPH    JEFFERSON    AT    WORK    AND    PLAY 

By    Francis    Wilson 

RIP  VAN  WINKLE  hehadstood,  and  begged  him  to  eat  imag- 

inary grapes  in  an  abstract  way,  and  to- 
1WAS  never  introduced  to  Joseph  Jeffer-  gether  we  acted  over  the  Httle  comedy,  the 
son;  we  just  shook  hands.  To  me  his  original  of  which  was  so  fraught  with  im- 
name  was  the  synonym  for  all  that  was  portance  to  me.  This  amused  him  greatly, 
highest  and  best  in  our  profession  and  I  had  and  as  we  passed  up  the  street  he  admon- 
long  wondered  if  I  should  ever  come  to  know    ished  me  always  to  preserve  as  much  as 

possible  the  simplicity  and   buoyancy  of 
youth. 

For  many  years  I  have  set  down  my 
reminiscences  of  him  from  time  to  time, 
occasionally  taking  notes  of  the  actual  con- 
versations in  his  presence.  In  this  paper 
I  shall  reproduce  some  recollections  of  his 
Rip  Van  Winkle,  and  of  his  recreations 
when  not  acting. 


In  November,  1897,  ''Rip  Van  Winkle" 
was  given  for  the  last  time  in  Washington 


him. 

I  first  saw  him  one  Saturday  afternoon, 
in  1870,  as  I  can  see  him  now,  on  the  south- 
west comer  of  Twenty-third  Street  and 
Sixth  Avenue,  eating  Malaga  grapes  out  of 
a  paper  bag.  In  those  days  there  was  a 
fruit-stand  on  that  corner.  He  stood  on  the 
curbstone  abstractedly  eating  the  grapes 
and  watching  the  crowd  file  into  Booth's 
Theatre  for  the  matinee  performance  of 
"Rip  Van  Winkle,"  which  was  then  in  the 
midst  of  an  eight  months'  run.  How  I 
drank  him  in  and  ate  him  up  as  he  stood  — that  is,  for  the  last  time  that  season  and 
there!  And  I  remember  how,  boy-like,  I  Mr.  Jefferson  had  not  been  seen  there  in 
brushed  past  him  just  to  be  able  to  feel  that  the  character  for  a  number  of  years.  A 
I  had  come  in  contact  with  him.  My  action  vast  crowd,  many  of  which  could  not  ob- 
had  not  disturbed  him,  for  he  did  not  turn  tain  admission,  turned  out  to  say  farewell, 
toward  me  or  make  any  sign  that  he  had  All  felt  it  might  be  the  last  chance  to  greet 
heard  my  frightened  words  of    apology,    the  genial  "Rip." 

This  relieved  me  for  I  was  so  scared  at  my  I  went  down  to  see  him  before  the  per- 
temerity  that  I  should  not  have  known  formance  and  we  had  the  customary  chat 
what  to  say  or  do.  I  followed  him,  at  a  re-  in  the  rear  of  the  box-ofhce,  when,  as  usual, 
spectful  distance,  across  the  street,  past  the  we  ranged  over  divergent  subjects.  I 
main  entrance  of  the  theatre,  to  that  mys-  thanked  him  for  a  letter  he  had  written  me 
terious  portal,  the  stage  door,  through  apropos  of  Eugene  Field  and  the  latter's 
which  he  vanished  from  my  admiring  gaze,    poem   "Little  Button  Eyes, "  which  had 

Since  that  time  I  have  had  pleasure  in    been  dedicated  to  Jefferson, 
watching  people  assemble  to  witness  per-        "Was  the  letter  what  you  wanted?" 
formances  of  my  own,  but  it  has  always  re-        "Precisely,  sir;  you  always  do  the  right 


called  my  first  glimpse  of  Joseph  Jefferson 
and  that  paper  bag  of  Malaga  grapes! 
Once,  in  later  years,  as  we  were  passing  that 
corner  together,  I  told  him  of  the  incident, 
placed  him  in  the  exact  position  in  which 


thing." 

Deprecatingly,  "I  don't  know  about 
that." 

"You  always  do  the  right  thing,"  I  re- 
peated. 
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"Well,"  he  said  modestly,  ''I  believe  I 
make  fewer  mistakes  than  most  men.  I 
think  I  am  tactful  rather  than  politic,  the 
difference  between  which  is  very  great. 
We  are  politic  when  we  do  something  for 
ourselves,  tactful  when  w^e  do  something 
for  others." 

I  mentioned  having  heard  genius  de- 
scribed as  tact  and  brains. 

''Oh,"  he  said,  ''that  is  too  broad  an  as- 
sertion. A  better  definition  is  that  genius 
creates,  and  talent  reproduces." 

Speaking  of  happiness,  he  remarked: 
"My  boys  sometimes  get  discouraged  and 
I  say  to  them :  '  Go  out  and  do  something 
for  somebody.  Go  out  and  give  something 
to  anybody.  If  it's  only  a  pair  of  woollen 
stockings  to  a  poor  old  woman.  It  will  take 


you  away  from  yourself  and  make  you 
happy  1'" 

To  make  those  about  him  happy  was  the 
guiding  principle  of  Joseph  Jefferson's 
social  as  well  as  his  professional  life.  He 
was  very  generous;  but  few  knew  the  extent 
of  his  charities. 

While  we  were  talking  there  in  the  box- 
ofiSce,  I  saw  a  little  boy  peeping  in  at  the 
door.  I  called  to  him  and  asked  him  to 
shake  hands  with  Mr.  Jefferson.  The 
boy's  mother  followed,  and  was  elated  to 
find  her  son  chatting  with  "Rip  Van 
Winkle."  She  explained  that  the  boy's 
father  had  told  him  all  about  Washington 
Irving's  "Rip  of  the  Catskills"  and  had 
given  him  a  book  on  Christmas  that  he 
might  read  it  for  himself. 


^  J^UKJU)^ 
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Mr.  Jefferson  on  his  seventy-sixth  birthday  (February  20,  1905). 
From  a  photograph  taken  at  Palm  Beach,  Fla. 


Frofn  a  photo_i;yaph,  copyi-ij^ht  igoj,  dy  Charles  A.  Walker. 

Joseph  Jefferson  as  "Rip  Van  Winkle." 


'^  Now,"  said  the  mother,  pointing  to  Mr. 
Jefferson,  "this  is  'Rip';  he  doesn't  look 
like  a  man  anybody  would  drive  out  into 
the  mountains,  does  he?" 

And  while  the  little  fellow  pondered  the 
matter  Mr.  Jefferson's  sons  and  I  begged 
*'Rip"  to  discard  his  ferocious  aspect  and 
assume  a  guileless  air  if  he  had  it  not — to 
please  to  look  like  a  mountaineer  whom  no 
one  would  dream  of  driving  out  into  a  fear- 
ful storm.  The  most  amiable  of  men,  he 
was  never  more  amiable  than  that  day.  He 
bubbled  over  with  good  humor.  Here, 
then,  was  one  cause  of  his  great  success — 
all  his  attractive  personal  characteristics  he 
carried  over  into  his  dramatic  portrayals 
and  by  his  delicate  and  human  delineation 
of  the  character  of  the  sweet-dispositioned 


Dutchman,  by  the  rare  skill  of  his  acting, 
he  had  become  a  classic  along  with  the 
works  of  Washington  Irving,  Dickens,  and 
Coleman,  to  whose  creatures  of  the  brain 
Joseph  Jefferson  has  lent  personality,  a 
realization  never  to  be  disassociated  from 
him  or  from  them. 

Presently  the  mother  returned  in  despair 
to  tell  her  boy  she  could  not  procure  a  seat, 
and  he  was  not  to  see  the  play  after  all.  The 
boy's  sobs  attracted  Mr.  Jefferson's  atten- 
tion and  with  a  "  God  bless  his  little  soull" 
both  mother  and  son  were  conducted  to  the 
stage,  where  they  were  to  witness  the  play 
from  the  wings.  How  she  will  tell  about 
it  for  all  time,  and  how  increasingly  proud 
the  little  boy  will  feel  to  have  been  so  hon- 
ored! 
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We  continued  our  conversation,  Mr. 
Jefferson  thought  Mrs.  Siddons  the  great- 
est actress  the  world  had  ever  seen,  because 
of  the  parts  she  had  played  and  in  which  she 
had  so  wonderful  a  reputation — the  wife 
and  the  mother.  ''Anybody,"  he  said, 
"can  play  the  part  of  a  maid  or  those  of  a 
Camille  order,  with  powdered  face  and 
bare  feet,  and  make  people  cry,  but  it  is  to 
be  remembered  that  in  'Douglas'  when 
Mrs.  Siddons,  just  learning  of  the  discovery 
of  her  child,  whom  she  supposed  dead, 
asked  so  impressively  if  he  were  alive  that 
women  in  the  audience  fainted." 

He  w^as  so  given  to  lauding  the  acting  of 
the  present  day  that  I  w^as  a  little  surprised 
to  hear  him  launch  out  suddenly  and  de- 
clare Macready,  Kemble  and  Mrs.  Siddons 
were  right  with  their  eloquent  pauses,  which 
wxre  as  effective  as  eloquent  speeches. 
"The  whole  play  passes  so  swiftly,"  he 
said,  "  that  unless  you  give  the  minds  of  the 
auditors  a  chance  to  rest  upon  the  impor- 
tant themes  and  speeches  of  the  play — time 
to  receive  the  proper  impression,  as  acid 
upon  copper — there  can  be  no  effect  nor 
result.  I  learn  something  about  my  art 
every  night,  and  have  but  recently  verified 
the  justice  of  the  old-time  claim  for  elo- 
quent pauses.  Mrs.  Siddons  was  right 
when  she  said  the  secret  of  acting  was  prop- 
er pauses.  George  Henry  Lewes,  who  knew 
more  of  acting  than  most  critics,  added 
cleverly  that  one  must  pause  without  seem- 
ing to  do  so  and  without  making  a  wait." 

He  spoke  of  a  certain  actress  who  was  ad- 
vocating great  reformation  in  the  conduct 
of  theatrical  business  matters.  Her  ideas 
were,  he  thought,  absurd.  He  had  told  her 
that  because  woman  was  placed  on  an 
equality  with  man  here  in  America,  she 
now  sought  to  make  herself  his  superior, 
but  that  this  would  never  succeed,  because 
women,  he  believed,  had  all  other  endow- 
ments except  the  logical  mind. 

He  spoke  of  his  half-brother,  "  Charley" 
Burke,  for  whom  he  had  an  undying  affec- 
tion and  respect.  He  told  me  that  he  owed 
more  to  Burke  than  to  any  other  person  in 
this  world  or  the  next. 

"All  the  good  things  Burke  did  upon  the 
stage — all  that  I  can  remember — I  do,"  he 
declared.  "What  would  the  world  be  if  it 
were  not  for  the  wisdom,  the  skill,  and  ex- 
ample of  those  who  have  preceded  us?" 

Dr.  A.  W.  Whelply,  a  common  friend, 


now  dead,  an  old  theatre-goer,  a  man  of  fine 
critical  judgment  and  long  experience  in 
matters  theatrical,  one  who  had  often  seen 
Burke  act,  told  me  that  Mr.  Jefferson  once 
said  to  him  that  the  memory  of  Burke  was 
very  precious  to  him.  "  He  was  a  better 
actor  than  I  am,"  he  continued. 

"I  have  heard  you  say  so,"  replied  Dr. 
Whelply. 

"  And  was  he  a  better  actor  than  Jeffer- 
son?" I  demanded. 

"No,"  said  Dr.  Whelply,  "better  actors 
than  Joseph  Jefferson  have  never  been." 

W^e  spoke  of  "Rip  Van  Winkle  "  again ,  and 
of  its  wonderful  powxr  to  hold  the  affection 
of  audiences  for  generation  after  generation. 

"It's  a  sturdy  old  fellow,"  said  Mr.  Jef- 
ferson proudly,  "  built  of  the  material  that 
endures.  Do  you  know  I  believe  it  is  still 
in  its  infancy,  and  I  don't  care  how  long  I 
am  spared  to  play  in  it." 

Once  I  wrote  him  of  a  play  that  had  failed 
to  please  and  remarked  that  I  thought  the 
public  liked  its  old  favorites  best.  To  this 
he  made  answer  as  follows : 

"  You  are  quite  right  in  saying  the  public 
likes  its  old  favorite  plays.  I  wonder  how 
"Rip  Van  Winkle"  would  do?  It  is  forty 
years  since  I  first  acted  it — possibly  the 
public  has  forgotten  it." 

He  told  me  of  once  acting  Rip  in  Easton, 
Pa.  The  curtain  had  just  fallen  on  the  final 
act  of  the  play  and  he  was  making  for  his 
dressing-room  when  he  was  clapped  famil- 
iarly on  the  back  by  a  lout  of  a  stage -hand, 
who  bawled: 

"Joe,  you  done  well!" 

"Why,  what  did  you  say  to  him?"  I 
asked. 

"I  was  astonished,  of  course,  and  then 
amused,  so  I  simply  said:  'Do  you  think 
so  ?  When  we  are  here  again,  come  to  see 
us.'  And  he  replied,  'Bet  your  life  I 
will.'" 

I  asked  him  if  there  were  any  truth  in  the 
story  of  his  going  into  a  bank  to  cash  a  check 
and  on  being  refused  because  of  there  being 
no  one  to  identify  him,  he  leaned  up  against 
the  counter  and,  in  the  tones  of  Rip,  ex- 
claimed: "If  my  tog  Schneider  vas  here 
he  vould  recognize  me!" — and  that  in- 
stantly there  was  any  number  of  people 
eager  to  identify  him. 

He  laughed  and  said : 

"  No,  it  is  not  true,  but  it  ought  to  be.  It 
is  too  good  to  be  disproved.     Oh,  who  is 


From  a  photograph,  copyright  igo^,  by  Charles  A.  Walker. 

Joseph  Jefferson  as  "Rip  Van  Winkle." 


it,"  he  continued,  "  that  rounds  out  all  those 

stories,  giving  them  a  quip  and  snap  which 

the  original  narrator  would  have  rejoiced 

to  have  thought  of?" 

"What  have  you  in  mind?"  I  asked. 
"  Why,  the  dog  Schneider  story,  and  the 

one  about  General  Grant  and  myself." 
"  Don't  tell  me  that  isn't  true!" 
"  Of  course  it  is — to  a  certain  point;  but 

the  most  humorous  part  of  it  is  not  mine," 

he  answered. 

'' Oh,  then  you  did  meet  Grant?" 
"Yes,  and  he  spoke  to  me  as  we  were 


going  up  in  the  elevator  of  [I  think  he  said] 
the  Equitable  Building.  He  greeted  me  by 
name,  and  we  exchanged  a  few  common- 
places, and  then  he  said  he  did  not  believe  I 
remembered  him,  and  I  had  to  confess  T 
didn't,  whereupon  he  said:  'My  name  is 
Grant.'  General  Grant !  You  can  imagine 
how  chagrined  I  felt  on  hearing  the  name, 
and  I  immediately  made  matters  worse  by 
sputtering  out  an  apology  and  saying  I  was 
iiot  accustomed  to  seeing  him  with  his  hat 
on,  which  was  equivalent  to  admitting  that 
I  had  only  seen  him  When  he  came  to  the 
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theatre  to  see  mel  Nor  did  I  improve  mat- 
ters by  asking  him,  in  my  confusion,  where 
he  was  Hving,  which  all  the  world,  except 
myself,  knew  was  in  New  York  1  The  story 
is  all  true  as  far  as  that,  but  some  wit  has 
wonderfully  improved  it  by  adding  that  I 
turned  to  Grant  a  few  seconds  later  and  said : 
'  By  the  way,  general,  where  were  you  dur- 
ing the  war?'  Oh,  but  that's  fine,"  he 
laughed,  "and  it  ought  to  be  true." 

This  recalls  the  story  of  General  Sher- 
man and  Mr.  Jefferson.  They  had  chatted 
pleasantly  and  Mr.  Jefferson  arose  to  go. 

"I  think  you  must  have  dropped  this," 
said  Sherman,  picking  up  some  sheets  of 
paper  near  the  chair  in  which  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son had  been  sitting. 

"My  dear  general,"  said  Rip,  "you 
have  saved  my  life! " 

"I  am  glad  of  that,"  replied  Sherman, 
"but  isn't  it  a  little  careless  of  you  to  carry 
such  valuable  papers  around  so  loosely?" 

Mr.  Jefferson  laughed,  and  opening  the 
packet  showed  its  contents.  It  was  the 
manuscript  of  the  first  chapter  of  the  great 
comedian's  autobiography. 

It  was  while  lying  upon  his  back  in  the 
hay-loft  of  a  barn  in  Pennsylvania,  whither 
one  summer  he  had  gone,  from  economical 
considerations,  that  the  first  suggestion  of 
"Rip  Van  Winkle "  came  to  him.  He  had 
been  reading  "The  Life  and  Letters  of 
Washington  Irving."  Always  on  the  look- 
out for  a  great  American  character  suited 
to  his  purpose — one  that  he  hoped  would 
bring  him  fame  and  fortune — the  mention 
of  the  name  of  Rip  Van  Winkle  arrested 
his  attention.  Great  was  his  disappoint- 
ment to  discover  that  the  character  of  Rip 
did  not  speak  above  a  dozen  lines,  and  that 
the  sketch  itself  presented  few  or  no  dra- 
matic possibilities.  There  were  to  follow 
this  first  suggestion  of  "Rip  Van  Winkle," 
years  of  only  moderate  success  from  vari- 
ous publics  throughout  the  world.  Through 
all  this  his  happy  temperament  bore  him 
with  charming  placidity. 

In  the  early  versions  of  "Rip  Van 
Winkle,"  the  elder  Hackett,  Burke,  and 
even  Jefferson  had  failed  to  make  any  real- 
ly great  impression.  It  was  not  until  Dion 
Boucicault  had  touched  the  play  with  the 
magic  of  his  pen,  supplying  the  necessary 
interest,  that  Joseph  Jefferson  was  woven 
into  the  inseverable  ties  of  public  affection. 

Not  in  America,  but  in  England  was  first 


given  the  "  Rip  Van  Winkle  "  in  the  form  in 
which  we  Americans  have  come  to  know 
and  revere  our  Rip  Van  Jefferson. 

For  years  he  carried  the  play  about  with 
him  in  its  imperfect  state.  He  was  confi- 
dent the  character  was  what  he  wanted,  and 
equally  confident  the  play  was  not.  He 
staged  it  occasionally,  loath  to  abandon  it. 
He  knew  what  it  needed,  but,  probably 
from  too  close  association,  he  was  unable 
to  supply  it. 

After  a  four  years'  sojourn  in  Australia 
he  reached  London.  There  he  met  Dion 
Boucicault  under  whose  management  in 
New  York,  in  1859,  he  had  first  played 
"Caleb  Plummer"  in  "Dot,"  which  was 
Boucicault's  adaptation  of  "The  Cricket 
on  the  Hearth." 

Jefferson  gave  his  unsatisfactory  version 
of  "Rip  Van  Winkle"  to  Boucicault  to  be 
remodelled  and  rewritten.  Boucicault  ac- 
cepted the  task,  albeit  he  was  distrustful 
both  of  the  existing  play,  and  even,  in  a 
way,  of  the  idea  itself,  feeling  that  it  lacked 
novelty. 

I  count  it  one  of  the  privileges  of  my  life 
to  have  heard  Joseph  Jefferson,  with  kind- 
ling eye,  describe  the  September  night,  in 
'65,  when,  at  the  Adelphi  Theatre,  in  Lon- 
don, an  American  comedian,  in  an  Ameri- 
can play,  "Rip  Van  Winkle,"  began  a  the- 
atrical engagement  which  lasted  for  one 
hundred  and  seventv  nights. 

Somehow,  though  different  in  many  as- 
pects, it  recalled  the  first  London  perform- 
ance of  "Shylock"  by  Edmund  Kean, 
when  that  unknown  genius  flashed  comet- 
like and  with  startling  effect  across  the 
great  English  dramatic  sky. 

Jefferson  could  see,  indeed,  what  that 
London  success  meant  for  him,  not  only  in 
England,  but  in  America — whither,  after 
an  absence  of  five  years,  he  wended  his  way, 
and  where,  in  New  York,  just  a  year  later, 
at  the  Olympic  Theatre,  he  gave  his  fellow- 
countrymen  an  opportunity  to  make,  in  a 
perfect  dramatic  form,  an  acquaintance- 
ship with  that  amiable  vagabond.  Rip. 

He  never  tired  of  talking  of  "Rip  Van 
W' inkle,"  and  he  loved  everything  con- 
nected with  it. 

"Why  shouldn't  I?"  he  would  exclaim; 
"see  how  much  I  owe  to  it!"  He  was  too 
modest  ever  to  obtrude  the  subject  upon 
anyone,  but  he  never  dodged  it.  It  seemed 
to  me  that  he  was  grateful  for  any  allusion 


From  a  photograph,  copyright  igos,  by  Charles  A.  Walker. 
Mr.  Jefferson  painting  at  his  country  home,  "  Orange  Island,"  near  New  Iberia,  La. 


to  it  or  discussion  of  it.  Frequently  he 
would  close  a  letter  with  an  allusion  to  it, 
as :  "I  will  be  in  New  York  early  in  May, 
where  I  hope  to  see  you.  In  the  meantime 
on  the  road  producing  my  latest  novelty, 
'  Rip  Van  Winkle,'  as  I  find  the  public  still 
blind  to  my  dramatic  defects." 

He  never  lost  an  opportunity  to  come  to 
its  defence  or  to  the  defence  of  the  stage. 

"  I  suppose  you  have  read  Mr.  Zangwill's 
foolish  attack  on  the  stage,"  he  writes,  Oc- 
tober 15,  1889,  "  and  my  own  equally  feeble 
response.     I  don't  think  that  either  side  is 


seriously  hurt,  so  'all's  well  that  Zangs 
well.'  I  see  that  some  gentleman  in  the 
Herald  of  to-day  states  that  'the  public 
must  not  take  for  gospel  the  word  of  an 
actor  who  for  fifty  years  has  driven  only 
two  war-horses.'  As  Mrs.  Malaprop  says: 
'What  insurance!  He  must  mean  me!' 
I  certainly  may  be  an  indifferent  whip,  but 
at  least  I  have  selected  a  good  team  ('  Rip ' 
and  '  Bob ').  They  speed  fairly  well  in 
double  harness,  and  in  point  of  endurance 
are  equal  to  the  public. 

"Think  of  it!     What  a  triumph  it  is  for 
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artistic  duplicity  to  have  deceived  the  pub- 
lic for  fifty  years — and,  in  view  of  my  pres- 
ent heakh,  I  am  good,  as  King  Henry  says, 
'for  much  more  slaughter.'" 

As  he  talked  many  subjects  were  sug- 
gested. I  wanted  to  know  how  he  felt  on 
being  face  to  face  with  the  oldest  English- 
speaking  theatrical  public,  and  what  he 
thought  of  the  prospects  of  success,  how 
the  actors  behaved  at  rehearsals,  etc.,  etc. 

"The  actors,  at  first,  were  inclined  to  be 
skeptical  as  to  its  chances  for  success,"  he 
said,  ''but  I  was  so  much  in  earnest  and 
had  my  subject  so  well  in  hand  that  I  soon 
won  their  respect,  and  the  few  inclinations 
to  cynical  comment,  guying,  or  quizzing 
which  I  detected  soon  gave  way  to  hearty 
co-operation  and  I  was  patronizingly  called 
by  the  older  members  of  the  company  their 
'transatlantic  kid'  and  heartily  welcomed 
to  the  'sacred  precincts  of  the  Roval 
Adelphi.'" 

He  was  greatly  concerned  over  a  dispute 
between  the  manager  of  _  thQ;^\; Adelphi, 
Benjamin  Webster,-  and  Dioif.-Boucicault, 
who  so  reflected  on  Webster  that; that 
irascible  gentleman,  oh.  the  eve  of  the  pro- 
duction, refused  to  allow ^qv  play  in  which 
Boucicault  figured  to  be  perforriicjd  at  the 
Adelphi.  Here  was  an  unhappy  state  of 
affairs,  truly,  and  at  a  critical  point  in  his 
dramatic  life,  when  he  needed  above  all 
else  tranquillity!  However,  the  matter 
was  amicably  arranged  and  the  play  given 
with  great  success. 

What  time  he  had  to  think  calmly,  be- 
tween rehearsals  and  the  Boucicault- Web- 
ster trouble,  he  had  felt  moderately  sure  of 
the  outcome  of  the  play.  He  believed  that 
Boucicault  had  supplied  the  element  of  hu- 
man interest  which  the  previous  play  lacked. 
And,  happily,  his  belief,  his  judgment,  were 
sustained. 

Of  his  own  efforts  in  the  evolution  of ' '  Rip 
Van  Winkle,"  he  was  proudest  of  having 
separated  the  supernatural  from  the  human 
interest — giving  the  ghostly  crew  of  Hendrik 
Hudson  (which  in  the  previous  versions  of 
the  play  had  not  only  spoken,  but  sung!)  an 
act  to  themselves,  in  which  they  were 
speechless,  pantomimic,  solemn,  and  mys- 
tical. It  was  a  stroke  of  real  genius  by 
which  the  voice  of  Rip,  in  contradistinction 
to  the  silence  of  the  spectres,  stood  out  in 
weird,  impressive  relief. 

Jefferson  had  great  admiration  for  Bou- 


cicault's  skill  in  all  dramatic  directions  He 
always  gladly  voiced  that  admiration;  but 
considering  all  that  he,  Jefferson,  had  gone 
through  with  the  vagabond  Rip,  and  the 
unshaken  confidence  he  had  maintained 
in  the  ultimate  success  of  the  bibulous  hero 
of  the  Catskills,  he  confessed  to  a  tinge  of 
regret  that  he  could  not  have  been  as  clever 
as  Boucicault,  and  himself  worked  out  the 
play  into  a  dramatic  entity. 

Who  knows  that  he  did  not  feel  some- 
thing of  resentment  against  the  dramatic 
shades  of  Hendrik  Hudson  and  his  sailors, 
those  shades  which,  as  we  have  seen,  he  had 
treated  so  considerately,  for  not  having  whis- 
pered to  him  the  secret  of  the  play's  require- 
ments ?  I  wish  I  had  thought  to  ask  him 
about  it.  I  asked  him  about  almost  every- 
thing else!  However,  it  would  have  been 
futile;  were  they  nothing  but  spectres,  and 
had  not  he,  himself,  forbidden  them  to 
speak  ? 

Not  everybody  has  been  taken  captive  by 
"  Rip  Van  Winkle. ' '  I  have  seen  it  stated  that 
admitting  Mr.  Jefferson's  skill,  the  material 
out  of  which  he  made  his  great  reputation 
was  unworthy.  This,  I  think,  is  quarrel- 
ling not  so  much  with  Jefferson  as  with 
Washington  Irving.  It  was  argued  that 
Rip  at  best  was  but  a  drunken  sot  who 
beggars  his  wife  and  children — preferring 
the  company  of  his  dog  and  the  mountains 
to  his  home  and  family.  Strange  material, 
indeed,  it  was  said,  out  of  which  to  form  a 
hero,  and,  further,  that  the  moral  to  be  de- 
duced from  such  a  play  was  distinctly  bad. 
Let  Dame  Van  Winkle  but  burst  into  tears, 
overcome  by  her  husband's  selfishness  and 
neglect,  and  sympathy  for  Rip  would  be 
instantly  destroyed,  it  was  urged.  A  clever 
actress  told  me  that  she  had  once  endeav- 
ored so  to  portray  Dame  Van  Winkle,  but 
was  halted  in  her  tracks  by  Mr.  Jefferson. 

"You  may  be  right,"  he  said  to  her, 
"from  your  point  of  view,  but  I  prefer  it 
played  the  other  way." 

Jefferson  in  his  insistence  was  but  carry- 
ing out  the  clearly  expressed  intention  of 
Irving,  who  made  Rip  the  victim  of  a 
shrew.  The  lazy,  good-natured,  dissipated 
hen-pecked  Rip  was  loved  by  everybody 
in  the  village  of  Falling  Water,  the  very  dogs 
following  him  affectionately.  The  virago 
quality  of  Dame  Van  Winkle  arrayed  even 
the  townspeople  of  her  own  sex  against  her. 
To  laud  her,  then,  at  the  expense  of  Rip, 


Frofn  ail  hitherto  ii)ip2iblished  photograph. 

Joseph  Jefferson  at  Palm  Beach,  Fla.,  September  26,  1904. 


would  seem  to  be  a  misconception  of  the 
author's  intention,  a  subversion  of  his  ideas, 
and  something  of  a  failure  to  appreciate  his 
satire. 

It  should  be  unnecessary  to  say  that  noth- 
ing in  the  story  partakes  more  of  satire  than 
this  very  subject  of  hen-pecking,  which  is 
here  held  up  so  humorously  for  ridicule ;  a 
hen-pecking  ending  in  that  outburst  of  piti- 
less scorn  on  the  part  of  Dame  Van  Winkle 
who  drives  the  dazed  and  besotted  Rip 
from  the  house  to  take  refuge  in  the  storm- 


wrapped  mountains.  When  will  anyone 
who  has  ever  heard  it  forget  Rip's  utter- 
ance of  those  memorable  words:  "Would 
you  drive  me  out  like  a  dog  ?  "  We  all  felt 
the  worthless  scamp  deserved  punishment, 
but  not  a  heart  failed  to  pulse  sympatheti- 
cally for  what  it  felt  was  'the  unjust  extent 
of  that  punishment.  We  knew  what  was  to 
come,  that  the  mountain  path  lit  only  by 
the  lightning  flash,  the  weird,  gnome-like 
speechless  dwarfs,  and  those  long  years  of 
sleep  which  were  to  rob  the  poor  fellow  of 
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his  young  manhood,  awaited  Rip,  who 
had  not  even  the  company  of  "Schneider" 
to  cheer  him,  and  as  the  curtain  fell  our 
silence,  broken  only  by  our  sobs,  was  our 
tribute  to  play  and  player. 

Jefferson  was,  as  he  himself  says,  at- 
tracted to  the  legend  by  its  poetic  quality, 
and  he  endeavored  to  treat  it  in  harmony 
with  that  feature.  The  marvel  is  that  out 
of  so  slight  a  sketch,  presenting  so  few  dra- 
matic possibilities,  a  play  should  be  con- 
structed which  for  forty  years  should  have 
maintained  an  unbroken  success.  With  all 
honor  to  Irving  for  his  exquisite  fancy  and 
to  Dion  Boucicault  for  his  deft  dramatic 
carpentry,  it  is  instantly  conceded  that  the 
greatest  factor  in  that  success  was  Joseph 
Jefferson.  How  did  he  accomplish  this? 
Aside  from  his  genius  as  an  actor,  chiefly, 
I  think,  by  the  sweetness  and  appealing 
quality  of  his  own  personality,  with  which 
nothing  comparable  has  adorned  the  stage 
in  half  a  century. 

This  attractive  spirituality  he  imparted 
to  everything  he  did  in  his  home,  in  his 
social  and  professional  life.  Together  with 
a  mind  of  more  than  average  quality  he  had 
great  delicacy  of  judgment,  a  wonderful 
memory,  and  a  long  experience  in  a  world- 
wide school.  He  was  wise  enough  to  recog- 
nize the  strength  as  well  as  the  limitations 
of  not  only  his  own  power,  but  of  the  re- 
quirements of  his  dramatic  accessories. 

He  manoeuvred  thoughtfully,  patiently, 
and  adroitly  for  success,  and  having  won  it, 
he  struggled  with  equal  force  to  maintain  it. 
What  man  need  do  more?  He  did  the 
thing  for  which  nature,  environment,  and 
education  best  fitted  him.  He  was  neither 
a  reformer  nor  an  educationalist.  He  did 
not,  need  not,  concern  himself  with  ques- 
tions of  aesthetic  public  import.  He  was  a 
player  in  the  fullest  acceptance  of  that  word, 
one  who  felt  that  the  chief  province  of  the 
theatre  is  to  entertain,  and  only  secondarily 
to  instruct,  and  as  such  a  player,  for  nearly 
half  a  century,  he  stood  foremost  in  his  pro- 
fession. 

HIS  RECREATIONS 

"Joe  Jefferson  is  up  here  drawing  the 
worst  houses  you  ever  saw,"  so  wrote  John 
Sefton  to  his  relative,  Mr.  Barton  Hill. 
But  the  houses  which  Jefferson  was  draw- 
ing were  on  canvas.  The  comedians  Sef- 
ton and  Jefferson  were  summer  neighbors 


Mr.  Jeiferson  delivering  his 

in  Paradise  Valley,  Pennsylvania,  the  val- 
ley in  whose  peaceful  shades  Jefferson  first 
met  the  suggestion  of  Rip  as  a  possible 
character  for  himself. 

A  barn  was  to  be  removed,  and  Jefferson 
objected  because  he  thought  it  too  pictu- 
resque to  be  destroyed,  but  if  it  had  to  go,  he 
declared  his  intention  of  making  a  painting 
of  it,  and  his  doing  so  gave  the  facetious 
"Jemmy  Twitcher"  Sefton  occasion  for 
the  jest. 

Mr.  Jefferson  came  honestly  by  his  love 
of  painting,  for  his  father  and  grandfather 
had  been  artists  with  the  brush  as  well  as 
with  the  buskin.  "The  Siege  of  Belgrade,"  a 
comic  opera  by  Cobb,  was  the  first  new  pro- 
duction, in  New  York,  in  1796-97.  For  it 
Mr.  Jefferson's  grandfather,  Joseph  Jeffer- 
son, ist,  painted  the  scenery,  and  in  it  he 
played  the  character  of  Leopold.  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son's father,  Joseph  Jefferson,  2d,  who,  like 
his  illustrious  son,  was  born  in  Philadelphia, 
was  more  manager  than  actor,  and  more 
painter  than  either.  As  a  boy  he  studied 
architecture  and  drawing,  and  he  was  also 
pupil  to  the  scenic  artist,  Robert  Coyle,  an 
Englishman  of  repute  at  that  period. 


address  on  the  occasion  of  the  opening  of  the  Actors'  Fund   Home  at  Staten   Island. 


In  describing  the  new  theatre  in  Chicago, 
in  1839,  when  the  present  Western  metrop- 
olis had  but  newly  changed  from  an  Indian 
village,  Jefferson,  in  his  autobiography, 
says,  "My  father,  being  a  scenic  artist  him- 
self, was  disposed  to  be  critical,"  and  then 
follows  a  humorous  description  of  the  col- 
loquy between  the  elder  Jefferson  and  the 
resident  scenic  artist,  but  not  more  humor- 
ous than  Jefferson's  own  account  of  the  new 
drop-curtain  with  the  "medallion  of  Shake- 
speare, suffering  from  a  severe  pain  in  his 
stomach." 

On  the  death  of  his  father,  at  Mobile, 
Ala.,  young  Jefferson  and  his  sister  were 
engaged  by  the  local  manager  to  play  chil- 
dren's parts,  sing  comic  duets,  and  appear 
in  fancy  dances.  In  addition  to  this,  he 
says:  "I  was  to  grind  colors  in  the  paint- 
room — '  assistant  artist '  I  was  called  on  the 
bills — and  make  myself  generally  useful, 
for  w^hich  services  we  w^re  each  to  receive 
six  dollars  per  week." 

At  thirteen  years  of  age  he  was  the  chief 
support  of  a  widowed  mother  w^hom  mis- 
fortune had  reduced  "from  leading  lady 
to  landlady."    In  reviewing  the  hardship  of 


his  early  life,  one  cannot  but  feel  how  much 
he  deserved  the  success  which  crowned 
his  later  years,  nor  is  it  to  be  wondered 
that  once  achieving  success,  he  never 
jeoparded  it  by  experimenting  with  new 
plays  so  long  as  the  old  ones  showed  every 
evidence  of  popular  favor.  In  this  rough 
school  of  experience,  then,  where  he  indeed 
made  himself  "generally  useful,"  Jefferson 
learned  the  art  of  acting  and,  as  well,  the 
art  of  painting.  Acting  was  his  profession, 
painting  was  his  pastime.  He  had  great 
passion  for  both.  When  he  acted,  and  es- 
pecially when  he  did  not,  he  painted. 
When  he  did  neither,  he  fished.  He  was  an 
ardent  disciple  of  Izaak  Walton.  I  have 
heard  ex-President  Cleveland,  who  was 
often  Jefferson's  companion  of  the  fly  and 
rod,  say  he  never  saw  any  man  get  greater 
joy  out  of  the  sport  of  fishing  than  Joseph 
Jefferson,  and  that  the  mere  untangling  of  a 
line  seemed  a  philosophical  pleasure  to  him. 
Apropos  of  fishing,  the  story  is  told  of  a 
w^oman  approaching  Jefferson,  who,  com- 
fortably clad  and  wearing  an  old  sombrero, 
sat  on  the  wharf  at  Palm  Beach,  watching 
his  line.     The  good  woman,  mistaking  him 
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for  a  well-known  character  whose  business 
it  was  to  supply  bait,  asked,  as  she  was  di- 
rected : 

"Are  you  Alligator  Joe?" 

''I  plead  guilty  to  '  Joe,' "  said  Jefferson, 
looking  up  at  her  quizzically,  "but  I  deny 
the 'Alligator.'" 

Jefferson  was  not  much  of  a  Nimrod. 
Almost  his  entire  leisure  time  was  occu- 
pied by  painting  and  fishing. 
Most  of  his  reading  was  on 
art  or  kindred  subjects,  and 
he  owned  some  valuable 
books  containing  autograph 
letters ,  original  etchings , 
drawings,  etc.,  of  distin- 
guished painters.  That  he 
was  not  a  "mighty  hunter  be- 
fore the  Lord"  is  borne  out 
by  the  following  story  told 
me  by  the  artist,  E.  W.  Kem- 
ble,  who  visited  him  in  his 
Louisiana  home.  New  Iberia. 

"Suitably  dressed  in  hunt- 
ing costume,  we  had  gone  out 
in  a  patent  air  boat,"  said 
Mr.  Kemble,  "in  hopes  of 
finding  some  sport  on  the 
wing.  Presently  some  birds 
came  in  view.  I  took  delib- 
erate aim,  and  missed.  Mr. 
Jefferson  caught  up  the  gun, 
took  equally  deliberate  aim 
and — also  missed.  The  at- 
tendant rowed  us  on  in  pro- 
found silence.  Presently  Mr 
said  dryly: 

"'I  think  I've  had  enough  hunting  for 
to-day.' 

"I  expressed  myself  as  also  quite  satis- 
fied, and  we  headed  toward  the  shore, 
which  we  were  lucky  to  reach  without  being 
obliged  to  swim,  for  the  air-valve  of  the 
rubber  boat  had  become  uncontrollable 
and  when  we  touched  land  we  were  almost 
level  with  the  water." 

As  is  well  known,  former  President 
Cleveland  and  Jefferson  were  great  friends 
and  frequent  companions  in  fishing  excur- 
sions. This  mutual  preference  for  the  same 
sport  ripened  the  intimacy  between  them 
and  brought  both  men  much  happiness. 
Respect  for  the  modesty  of  Mr.  Cleveland 
forbids  the  statement  here  of  much  that 
Jefferson  said  of  him.  Mr.  Cleveland's 
estimate  of  Jefferson  has  been  given  to  the 


world.  In  their  fishing  jaunts  there  were 
rules  implied  and  expressed.  There  was 
"the  hour  limit,"  for  example.  The  boat 
once  anchored  remained  so,  no  matter  what 
fortune  attended,  for  at  least  the  space  of  an 
hour.  Conversation  might  always  be  inter- 
rupted abruptly  for  good  fishing,  but  under 
no  circumstances,  it  is  related,  could  good 
fishing  be  interrupted  for  conversation. 

One  of  the  best  stories  I 
ever  heard  in  connection  with 
Cleveland  and  Jefferson  was 
that  of  a  visit  the  ex-Presi- 
dent had  paid  between  his 
two  administrations  to  the 
comedian  at  New  Iberia,  La. 
Desiring  to  see  an  antebel- 
lum negro  cabin,  Jefferson 
conducted  him  to  one,  a 
wretched  affair,  inhabited  by 
an  old  mammy  who  might 
have  been  sixty  or  a  hundred, 
for  all  one  could  judge.  The 
place  was  devoid  of  any  orna- 
ment whatever,  except  a  cam- 
paign lithograph  picture  of 
Cleveland. 

"  Mammy,"  said  Jefferson, 
"whose  picture  is  that?" 

"I  doan'  know  fo'  sho'," 

was  the  reply,  "but  I  think 

it's  John  de  Baptis'." 

I  wrote  to  Mr.  Cleveland 

«j8j2"  ^^d  asked  him  if  he  would 

kindly  verify  or  disprove  the 

Jefferson    story,  and  received  the  following: 


I'roj/i  tt  pliotogyapli  by  C.  A.  IFalker,  Esq. 


Tamworth,  N.  H.,  Aug.  T,  1905. 

.  .  .  And  now  at  last  to  come  to  the  point  of  your 
letter:  I  have  heard  Mr.  Jefferson  tell  the  story  you 
meniion,  and  so  I  think  it  not  only  ought  to  be,  but 
is,  in  the  main,  true.  When  I  read  your  letter  last 
evening,  I  was  a  little  uncertain  whether  it  was  my 
picture  the  old  negro  had  or  that  of  some  other  crafty 
politician.  My  wife,  who  is  always  right — against 
the  world — says  that  she  too  heard  the  story  from 
Mr.  Jefferson's  lips  and  that  the  picture  was  mine. 

I  was  not  present  when  the  picture  was  identi- 
fied, was  never  in  New  Iberia  or  that  neighbor- 
hood with  Mr.  Jefferson,  and  have  no  relationship 
wath  the  incident,  except  such  as  may  be  derived 
from  my  striking  resemblance  to  John  the  Bap- 
tist, which  I  have  always  perfectly  well  known. 

If  you  will  eliminate  the  element  of  my  personal 
presence,  the  story  will  be  all  right  and  you  are 
welcome  to  use  it,  and  if  you  think  my  bodily 
presence  necessary  to  give  juiciness  to  the  story, 
put  me  in — but  understand — the  lie  must  be 
charged  to  your  account,  not  mine. 
Yours  very  sincerely, 

Grover  Cleveland. 


Mr.  Jefferson  planting  the  Jefferson  tree  at  E.  C.  Benedict's  Indian  Harbor  home,  Conn. 


In  thanking  Mr.  Cleveland,  I  wrote  him 
that  I  believed  the  story  would  print  better 
if  his  letter  were  given  as  an  addendum,  to 
do  which  I  respectfully  solicited  his  per- 
mission. To  this  he  wrote,  under  date  of 
August  lo,  1905: 

...  I  am  quite  willing  to  leave  my  John  the 
Baptist  letter  in  your  hands,  and  my  reputation, 
so  far  as  it  is  included,  to  be  dealt  with  as  your 
judgment  and  friendly  care  may  dictate.  I  can 
readily  imagine  the  reminiscent  revival  of  Jeffer- 
soniana  when  you  and  the  Commodore*,  and  the 
Senator t    foregathered.     I    am   wondering    if    I 

*E.  C.  Benedict.      fW.  H.  Crane. 


could  have  made  a  contribution  if  I  had  been 
present.  The  trouble  with  me  is  that  among 
the  many  things  I  remember,  a  majority  of  them 
depend  for  their  delightful  value  upon  the  pe- 
culiar expression  and  manner  of  our  dear  friend 
as  they  transpired,  and  these,  of  course,  cannot  be 
reproduced  by  anyone.  I'll  give  you  an  instance: 
We  were  fishing  for  weak-fish — called  by  the 
Buzzard's  Bay  fishermen  "squeteague. "  He 
had  a  most  exasperating  habit  of  viciously  jerking 
a  fish  after  he  was  fairly  hooked  and  during  his 
struggling  efforts  to  resist  fatal  persuasion  boat- 
wards.  It  looked  to  me  like  courting  failure  on 
the  part  of  the  fisherman  to  indulge  in  these  un- 
necessary twitches.  So  on  one  occasion  when  he 
had  a  fish  hooked  and  was  enlivening  the  fight  by 
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4  t^-ftSfc  yanks,  I  said  to  him,  "What  do  you  jerk 
him  that  way  for  ?"  With  an  expression  that  com- 
prises really  all  there  is  of  the  story,  he  turned  his 
face  to  me  and  said,  "Because  he  jerked  me." 

What  a  trivial  thing  this  is  to  tell,  and  yet  I  can- 
not recall  anything  that  illustrates  better  the 
quickness  and  drollery  of  his  conceits. 


What  he  termed  his  more  serious  paint- 
ings he  did  in  Louisiana,  or  Florida,  or  in 
Massachusetts,  where  he  had  winter  and 
summer  residences.  He  was  restless  with- 
out long  having  a  brush  in  his  hand,  and 
when  he  travelled  professionally  he  carried 

That  the  true  principles  of  democracy    an  artist's  outfit,  and  almost  daily  applied 
obtain  in  America,  as  perhaps 
nowhere  else,  is  illustrated  by 
the  following  incident,  told  me 
by  Mr.  E.  C.  Benedict: 

"  Ex-President  Cleveland 
and  Jefferson  were  on  the 
point  of  setting  out  to  fish. 
Cleveland  was  in  the  small 
boat  beside  the  yacht  Oneida, 
impatiently  awaiting  the  com- 
ing of  Jefferson. 

" '  Are  you  going  fishing  or 
not?'  called  out  the  despair- 
ing ex-President. 

"With  assumed  boyish  pet- 
ulance Jefferson  looked  over 
the  vessel's  rail  at  the  man 
whose  countrymen  had  twice 
elected  him  to  the  presidency, 
and  said : 

" '  I  do  not  mean  to  stir  until 
I  have  finished  my  story  to 
the  commodore.'" 

Comedian  William  H. 
Crane,  as  one  of  a  party  with 
Cleveland  and  Jefferson,  re- 
counts that,  the  preparations 
for  departure  being  nearly 
complete,  Jefferson  set  off  on 
a  discussion  of  telepathic  in- 
fluence. As  he  halted  for  a 
second,  Mr.  Cleveland  inter- 
rupted with: 

'^That's  all  right,  but 
where  's  the  bait  ? ' ' 

Jefferson  was  an  ardent 
lover  of  nature,  and,  as  in  acting  and  in  his 
appreciation  of  most  things  in  life,  he  was 
attracted  chiefly  by  the  graceful,  the  peace- 
.  ful,  and  the  beautiful.  The  slow-winding 
river,  the  brawling  brook,  the  mountain 
torrent,  the  tumbling  cascade,  the  upland 
meadow,  the  dilapidated  barn,  the  sheltered 
mill  with  decaying  wheel,  with  water  trick- 
ling over  near-by  mossy  rocks,  the  oak,  the 
birch  and  beech  trees  appealed  to  him  most, 
were  most  representative  of  his  nature,  and 
these  he  selected  for  presentation  on  his 
own  canvases. 


From  n  photograph  by  John  Fitiley,  Esq. 

The  indefatigable  fisherman,  Grover  Cleveland. 


himself  with  gleeful,  almost  feverish  enthu- 
siasm to  "monotyping."  If  in  the  course 
of  our  pursuit  we  met  in  the  same  cities,  as 
we  not  infrequently  did,  I  would  generally 
receive  some  such  note  as  the  following: 

"  We  are  going  to  do  a  Httle  monotyping 
to-day  at  3  p.  m.  at  the  National  Theatre. 
Perhaps  you'd  like  to  see  us  at  work.  They'll 
tell  you  at  the  box-office  where  to  find  us." 

Or: 

"  We  are  at  it  again — in  the  front  build- 
ing of  the  theatre.  Come  along;  don't  be 
late." 
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Or,  in  imitation  of  the  call 
for  a  rehearsal: 

''AH  the  Artists  at  Three." 

I  find  many  notes  made  of 
these  occasions,  but  one,  with 
citations  from  others,  will 
serve.      ^ 

One  afternoon  I  found  him 
almost  hid  in  a  many-colored 
calico  apron  of  huge  dimen- 
sions, working  away  on  pieces 
of  tin  or  zinc  of  various  sizes. 
After  the  All  Star  Rivals  trip, 
he  had  a  gigantic  wash- 
wringer  made,  and  it  was  a 
conspicuous  article  of  furni- 
ture in  his  parlor  at  the  vari- 
ous resting  places  throughout 
the  country.  It  took  him  only 
a  few  minutes  to  lay  in  a  com- 
position, using  fingers,  palette 
knife,  rags,  and,  often,  a  brush 
— the  skilful  use  of  the  knife 
making  the  birch-tree,  which 
is  especially  characteristic  of 
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Mr.  Jefferson  and  Mr.  C.  A.  Walker  on  one  of  their  many  fishing  expeditions. 


Mr.  Cleveland  and   Mr.  Jefferson  off  for 
a  day's  fishing. 


his  paintings.  His  initials, 
"J-  J-/'  were  put  in  last  with 
a  piece  of  leather.  The  tin 
containing  the  painting  and  a 
piece  of  paper  were  rolled  to- 
gether through  the  wash- 
wringer,  the  paper  receiving 
the  impression.  Unexpected 
effects  were  thus  produced, 
for  the  composition  of  the 
painting  on  the  tin  before  the 
rolling  is  no  true  idea  of  what 
it  will  be  once  squashed  on  to 
the  paper.  This  is  one  of  its 
great  attractions!  That  day 
he  rolled  the  tin  through  the 
wash-wringer  in  conjunction 
with  the  fluffy  side  of  a  piece 
of  Canton  flannel,  and  the 
velvety,  leafy  effect  of  the 
trees  and  moss-covered  rocks 
was  excellent.  It  was  the 
first  effort  on  Canton  flannel. 
He  showed  me  a  photo- 
graph of  himself  and  his 
friend,  Judge  Howland.  He 
thought  both  likenesses  excel- 


From  a  photograph  by  Hollinger  &•  Co.,  New  Vor/t. 

Joseph  Jefferson  and  Judge  Henry  E.  Howland. 


lent.  I  remarked  that  the  projecting  chin 
in  the  picture  gave  him  a  resemblance  to 
Voltaire. 

"I  thought  so  myself, "he  answered,"  and 
wondered  if  I  were  right." 

"What  would  you  do  if  you  couldn't 
paint  ?  "  I  said  to  him,  interested  in  his  ab- 
sorption in  the  task. 

"Die,  I  think  1"  he  replied. 

There  was  some  talk  of  his  playing  "  The 
Rivals"  again  next  year.  I  asked  him  if 
he  intended  to  do  so. 

"It's  in  abeyance;  it  never  grows  old — if 
it  is  well  done,"  he  answered — the  naivete 
of  which  amused  me. 


"What  is  the  greatest  mental  pleasure 
you  have  known  ?  One  that  excited  your 
feelings  most,  and  upon  which  you  look 
back  with  the  keenest  pleasure?" 

"I  find  that  hard  to  answer,"  he  mused. 
"There  are  professional  successes  and  do- 
mestic successes  (I  have  been  very  happy  in 
this  latter  respect)  that  are  very  dear  to  me. 
I  have  always  been  a  very  contented  man 
whatever  happened — and  I  think  I  have 
had  good  reason  to  be.  On  the  whole,  I 
think  the  success  of  'Rip  Van  Winkle,' 
which  was  an  artistic  as  well  as  a  commer- 
cial success,  is  the  greatest  pleasure  I  have 
ever  known." 
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^^jHE  Hermit  liv^ed  in  a  cave  in 
the  hollow  of  a  hill.  Below 
him  was  a  glen,  with  a 
stream  in  a  coppice  of  oaks 
and  alders,  and  on  the  far- 
ther side  of  the  valley,  half  a 
day's  journey  distant,  another  hill,  steep 
and  bristling,  which  raised  aloft  a  Httle 
walled  town  with  Ghibelline  swallow-tails 
notched  against  the  sky. 

When  the  Hermit  was  a  lad,  and  Hved  in 
the  town,  the  crenellations  of  the  walls  had 
been  square-topped,  and  a  Guelf  lord  had 
flown  his  standard  from  the  keep.  Then 
one  day  a  steel-coloured  line  of  men-at- 
arms  rode  across  the  valley,  wound  up  the 
hill  and  battered  in  the  gates.  Stones  and 
Greek  fire  rained  from  the  ramparts, 
shields  clashed  in  the  streets,  blade  sprang 
at  blade  in  passages  and  stairways,  pikes 
and  lances  dripped  above  huddled  flesh, 
and  all  the  still  familiar  place  was  a  stew  of 
dying  bodies.  The  boy  fled  from  it  in  hor- 
ror. He  had  seen  his  father  go  forth  and 
not  come  back,  his  mother  drop  dead  from 
an  arquebuse  shot  as  she  leaned  from  the 
platform  of  the  tower,  his  little  sister  fall 
with  a  slit  throat  across  the  altar  steps  of  the 
chapel — and  he  ran,  ran  for  his  life,  through 
the  slippery  streets,  over  warm  twitching 
bodies,  between  legs  of  soldiers  carousing, 
out  of  the  gates,  past  burning  farmsteads, 
trampled  wheat-fields,  orchards  stripped 
and  broken,  till  the  still  woods  received 
him  and  he  fell  face  down  on  the  un- 
mutilated  earth. 

He  had  no  wish  to  go  back.  His  longing 
was  to  live  hidden  from  life.  Up  the  hill- 
side he  found  a  hollow*  in  the  rock,  and 
built  before  it  a  porch  of  boughs  bound  to- 
gether with  withies.  He  fed  on  nuts  and 
roots,  and  on  trout  which  he  caught  with 
his  hands  under  the  stones  in  the  stream. 
He  had  always  been  a  quiet  boy,  liking  to 
sit  at  his  mother's  feet  and  watch  the 
flowers  grow  on  her  embroidery  frame, 
while  the  chaplain  read  aloud  the  histories 
of  the  Desert  Fathers  from  a  great  sih'er- 
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clasped  volume.  He  would  rather  have 
been  bred  a  clerk  and  scholar  than  a 
knight's  son,  and  his  happiest  moments 
were  when  he  served  mass  for  the  chaplain 
in  the  early  morning,  and  felt  his  heart  flut- 
ter up  and  up  Uke  a  lark,  up  and  up  till  it 
was  lost  in  infinite  space  and  brightness. 
Almost  as  happy  were  the  hours  when  he 
sat  beside  the  foreign  painter  who  came 
over  the  mountains  to  paint  the  chapel,  and 
under  whose  brush  celestial  faces  grew  out 
of  the  rough  wall  as  if  he  had  sown  some 
magic  seed  which  flowered  while  you 
watched  it.  With  the  appearing  of  every 
gold-rimmed  face  the  boy  felt  he  had  won 
another  friend,  a  friend  who  would  come 
and  bend  above  him  at  night,  keeping  off 
the  ugly  visions  which  haunted  his  pillow — 
visions  of  the  gnawing  monsters  about  the 
church-porch,  evil-faced  bats  and  dragons, 
giant  worms  and  winged  bristhng  hogs,  a 
devil's  flock  who  crept  down  from  the 
stone-work  at  night  and  hunted  the  souls  of 
sinful  children  through  the  town.  With  the 
growth  of  the  picture  the  bright  mailed 
angels  thronged  so  close  about  the  boy's 
bed  that  between  their  interwoven  wings  not 
a  snout  or  a  claw  could  force  itself;  and  he 
would  turn  over  sighing  on  his  pillow,  which 
felt  as  soft  and  warm  as  if  it  had  been  lined 
with  down  from  those  sheltering  pinions. 

All  these  thoughts  came  back  to  him 
now  in  his  cave  on  the  cliff-side.  The 
stillness  seemed  to  enclose  him  with  wings, 
to  fold  him  awa}'  from  life  and  evil.  He 
was  never  restless  or  discontented.  He 
loved  the  long  silent  empty  days,  each  one 
as  like  the  other  as  pearls  in  a  well-matched 
string.  Above  all  he  liked  to  have  time  to 
save  his  soul.  He  had  been  greatly 
troubled  about  his  soul  since  a  band  of 
Flagellants  had  passed  through  the  town, 
exhibiting  their  gaunt  scourged  bodies  and 
'  exhorting  the  people  to  turn  from  soft  rai- 
ment and  delicate  fare,  from  marriage  and 
money-getting  and  dancing  and  games, 
and  think  only  how  they  might  escape  the 
devil's  talons  and  the  great  red  blaze  of 
hell.  For  days  that  red  blaze  hung  on  the 
edge  of  the  boy's  thoughts  like  the  hght  of  a 
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burning  city  across  a  plain.  There  seemed 
to  be  so  many  pitfalls  to  avoid — so  many 
things  were  wicked  which  one  might  have 
supposed  to  be  harmless.  How  could  a  child 
of  his  age  tell  ?  He  dared  not  for  a  moment 
think  of  anything  else.  And  the  scene  of 
sack  and  slaughter  from  which  he  had  fled 
gave  shape  and  distinctness  to  that  blood- 
red  vision.  Hell  was  like  that,  only  a  million 
million  times  worse.  Now  he  knew  how 
flesh  looked  when  devils'  pincers  tore  it,  how 
the  shrieks  of  the  damned  sounded,  and 
how  roasting  bodies  smelled.  How  could  a 
Christian  spare  one  moment  of  his  days  and 
nights  from  the  long  long  struggle  to  keep 
safe  from  the  wrath  to  come  ? 

Gradually  the  horror  faded,  leaving  only 
a  tranquil  pleasure  in  the  minute  perform- 
ance of  his  religious  duties.  His  mind  was 
not  naturally  given  to  the  contemplation  of 
evil,  and  in  the  blessed  solitude  of  his  new 
life  his  thoughts  dwelt  more  and  more  on 
the  beauty  of  holiness.  His  desire  was  to 
be  perfectly  good,  and  to  live  in  love  and 
charity  with  his  fellow- men;  and  how 
could  one  do  this  without  fleeing  from 
them  ? 

At  first  his  hfe  was  difficult,  for  in  the 
winter  season  he  was  put  to  great  straits 
to  feed  himself;  and  there  were  nights 
when  the  sky  was  like  an  iron  vault,  and  a 
hoarse  wind  rattled  the  oakwood  in  the 
valley,  and  a  great  fear  came  on  him  that 
was  worse  than  any  cold.  But  in  time  it 
became  known  to  his  townsfolk  and  to  the 
peasants  in  the  neighbouring  valleys  that 
he  had  withdrawn  to  the  wilderness  to  lead 
a  godly  life;  and  after  that  his  worst  hard- 
ships were  over,  for  pious  persons  brought 
him  gifts  of  oil  and  dried  fruit,  one  good 
woman  gave  him  seeds  from  her  garden, 
another  spun  for  him  a  hodden  gown,  and 
others  would  have  brought  him  all  manner 
of  food  and  clothing,  had  he  not  refused  to 
accept  anything  but  for  his  bare  needs.  The 
good  woman  who  had  given  him  the  seeds 
showed  him  also  how  to  build  a  Httle  garden 
on  the  southern  ledge  of  his  cHff ,  and  all  one 
summer  the  Hermit  carried  up  soil  from  the 
streamside,  and  the  next  he  carried  up  water 
to  keep  his  garden  green.  After  that  the  fear 
of  solitude  quite  passed'  from  him,  for  he  was 
so  busy  all  day  long  that  at  night  he  had  much 
ado  to  fight  off  the  demon  of  sleep,  which 
Saint  Arsenius  the  Abbot  has  denounced  as 
the  chief  foe  of  the  solitary.     His  memory 


kept  good  store  of  prayers  and  litanies,  be- 
sides long  passages  from  the  Mass  and  other 
offices,  and  he  marked  the  hours  of  his  day 
by  different  acts  of  devotion.  On  Sundays 
and  feast  days,  when  the  wind  was  set  his 
way,  he  could  hear  the  church  bells  from  his 
native  town,  and  these  helped  him  to  follow 
the  worship  of  the  faithful,  and  to  bear  in 
mind  the  seasons  of  the  liturgical  year;  and 
what  with  carrying  up  water  from  the  river, 
digging  in  the  garden,  gathering  fagots  for 
his  fire,  observing  his  religious  duties,  and 
keeping  his  thoughts  continually  upon  the 
salvation  of  his  soul,  the  Hermit  knew  not  a 
moment's  idleness. 

At  first,  during  his  night  vigils,  he  had  felt 
a  great  fear  of  the  stars,  which  seemed  to 
set  a  cruel  watch  upon  him,  as  though  they 
spied  out  the  frailty  of  his  heart  and  took 
the  measure  of  his  littleness.  But  one  day 
a  wandering  clerk,  to  whom  he  chanced  to 
give  a  night's  shelter,  explained  to  him  that, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  most  learned  doctors 
of  theology,  the  stars  were  inhabited  by  the 
spirits  of  the  blessed,  and  this  thought 
brought  great  consolation  to  the  Hermit. 
Even  on  winter  nights,  when  the  eagle's 
wings  clanged  among  the  peaks,  and  he 
heard  the  long  howl  of  wolves  about  the 
sheep-cotes  in  the  valley,  he  no  longer  felt  any 
fear,  but  thought  of  those  sounds  as  rep- 
resenting the  evil  voices  of  the  world,  and 
hugged  himself  in  the  solitude  of  his  cave. 
Sometimes,  to  keep  himself  awake,  he  com- 
posed lauds  in  honour  of  Christ  and  the 
saints,  and  they  seemed  to  him  so  pleasant 
that  he  feared  to  forget  them,  so  after  much 
debate  with  himself  he  decided  to  ask  a 
friendly  priest  from  the  valley,  who  some- 
times visited  him,  to  write  down  the  lauds; 
and  the  priest  wrote  them  down  on  comely 
sheepskin,  which  the  Hermit  dried  and  pre- 
pared with  his  own  hands.  When  the  Her- 
mit saw  them  written  down  they  appeared 
to  him  so  beautiful  that  he  feared  to  com- 
mit the  sin  of  vanitj  if  he  looked  at  them  too 
often,  so  he  hid  them  between  two  smooth 
stones  in  his  cave,  and  vowed  that  he  would 
take  them  out  only  once  in  the  year,  at  East- 
er, when  our  Lord  has  risen  and  it  is  meet 
that  Christians  should  rejoice.  And  this 
vow  he  faithfully  kept ;  but,  alas,  when  East- 
er drew  near,  he  found  he  was  looking  for- 
ward to  the  blessed  festival  less  because  of 
our  Lord's  rising  than  because  he  should 
then  be  able  to  read  his  pleasant   lauds 
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written  on  fair  sheepskin;  and  thereupon  he 
took  a  vow  that  he  would  not  look  upon  the 
lauds  till  he  lay  dying. 

So  the  Hermit,  for  many  years,  lived  to 
the  glory  of  God  and  in  great  peace  of  mind. 


II 


One  day  he  resolved  to  set  forth  on  a 
visit  to  the  Saint  of  the  Rock,  who  lived  on 
the  other  side  of  the  mountains.  Travellers 
had  brought  the  Hermit  report  of  this  soli- 
tary, how  he  lived  in  great  holiness  and 
austerity  in  a  desert  place  among  the  hills, 
where  snow  lay  all  winter,  and  in  sum- 
mer the  sun  beat  down  cruelly.  The  Saint, 
it  appeared,  had  vowed  that  he  would 
withdraw  from  the  world  to  a  spot  where 
there  w^as  neither  shade  nor  water,  lest 
he  should  be  tempted  to  take  his  ease  and 
think  less  continually  upon  his  Maker;  but 
wherever  he  went  he  found  a  spreading 
tree  or  a  gushing  spring,  till  at  last  he 
climbed  up  to  the  bare  heights  where  nothing 
grows,  and  where  the  only  water  comes 
from  the  melting  of  the  snow  in  spring. 
Here  he  found  a  tall  rock  rising  from  the 
ground,  and  in  it  he  scooped  a  hollow  with 
his  own  hands,  labouring  for  five  years  and 
wearing  his  fingers  to  the  bone.  Then  he 
seated  himself  in  the  hollow,  which  faced 
the  west,  so  that  in  winter  he  should  have 
small  warmth  of  the  sun  and  in  summer  be 
consumed  by  it ;  and  there  he  had  sat  with- 
out moving  for  years  beyond  number. 

The  Hermit  was  greatly  drawn  by  the 
tale  of  such  austerities,  which  in  his  hu- 
mility he  did  not  dream  of  emulating,  but 
desired,  for  his  soul's  good,  to  contemplate 
and  praise ;  so  one  day  he  bound  sandals  to 
his  feet,  cut  an  alder  staff  from  the  stream, 
and  set  out  to  visit  the  Saint  of  the  Rock. 

It  was  the  pleasant  spring  season,  when 
seeds  are  shooting  and  the  bud  is  on  the  tree. 
The  Hermit  was  troubled  at  the  thought  of 
leaving  his  plants  without  water,  but  he 
could  not  travel  in  winter  by  reason  of  the 
snows,  and  in  summer  he  feared  the  garden 
would  suffer  even  more  from  his  absence. 
So  he  set  out,  praying  that  rain  might  fall 
while  he  was  away,  and  hoping  to  return 
again  in  five  days.  The  peasants  labouring 
in  the  fields  left  their  work  to  ask  his  bless- 
ing ;  and  they  would  even  have  followed  him 
in  great  numbers  had  he  not  told  them  that 
he  was  bound  on  a  pilgrimage  to  the  Saint 


of  the  Rock,  and  that  it  behoved  him  to  go 
alone,  as  one  solitary  seeking  another.  So 
they  respected  his  wish,  and  he  went  on  and 
entered  the  forest.  In  the  forest  he  walked 
for  two  days  and  slept  for  two  nights.  He 
heard  the  wolves  crying,  and  foxes  rustling 
in  the  covert,  and  once,  at  twilight,  a  shaggy 
brown  man  peered  at  him  through  the  leaves 
and  galloped  away  with  a  soft  padding  of 
hoofs;  but  the  Hermit  feared  neither  wild 
beasts  nor  evil-doers,  nor  even  the  fauns  and 
satyrswhohngerinunhallowed  forest  depths 
where  the  Cross  has  not  been  raised ;  for  he 
said:  "  If  I  die,  I  die  to  the  glory  of  God, 
and  if  I  five  it  must  be  to  the  same  end." 
Only  he  felt  a  secret  pang  at  the  thought  that 
he  might  die  without  seeing  his  lauds  again. 
But  the  third  day,  without  misadventure,  he 
came  out  on  another  valley. 

Then  he  began  to  climb  the  mountain, 
first  through  brown  woods  of  beech  and 
oak,  then  through  pine  and  broom,  and 
then  across  red  stony  ledges  where  only  a 
pinched  growth  of  lentisk  and  briar  spread 
in  patches  over  the  rock.  By  this  time  he 
thought  to  have  reached  his  goal,  but  for 
two  more  days  he  fared  on  through  the 
same  scene,  with  the  sky  close  over  him 
and  the  green  valleys  of  earth  receding  far 
below.  Sometimes  for  hours  he  saw  only 
the  red  ghstering  slopes  tufted  with  thin 
bushes,  and  the  hard  blue  heaven  so  close 
that  it  seemed  his  hand  could  touch  it ;  then 
at  a  turn  of  the  path  the  rocks  rolled  apart, 
the  eye  plunged  down  a  long  pine-clad  de- 
file, and  beyond  it  the  forest  flowed  in 
mighty  undulations  to  a  plain  shining  with 
cities  and  another  mountain-range  many 
days'  journey  away.  To  some  eyes  this 
would  have  been  a  terrible  spectacle,  re- 
minding the  wayfarer  of  his  remoteness 
from  his  kind,  and  of  the  perils  which  lurk 
in  waste  places  and  the  weakness  of  man 
against  them;  but  the  Hermit  was  so  mated 
to  sohtude,  and  felt  such  love  for  all  things 
created,  that  to  him  the  bare  rocks  sang  of 
their  Maker  and  the  vast  distance  bore 
witness  to  His  greatness.  So  His  servant 
journeyed  on  unafraid. 

But  one  morning,  after  a  long  climb  over 
steep  and  difficult  slopes,  the  wayfarer  halted 
suddenly  at  a  bend  of  the  way;  for  beyond 
the  defile  at  his  feet  there  was  no  plain 
shining  with  cities,  but  a  bare  expanse  of 
shaken  silver  that  reached  away  to  the  rim 
of  the  world ;  and  the  Hermit  knew  it  was  the 
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sea.  Fear  seized  him  then,  for  it  was  terri- 
ble to  see  that  great  plain  move  like  a  heav- 
ing bosom,  and,  as  he  looked  on  it,  the  earth 
seemed  also  to  heave  beneath  him.  But 
presently  he  remembered  how  Christ  had 
walked  the  waves,  and  how  even  Saint  Mary 
of  Egypt,  who  was  a  great  sinner,  had  crossed 
the  waters  of  Jordan  dry-shod  to  receive  the 
Sacrament  from  the  Abbot  Zosimus;  and 
then  the  Hermit's  heart  grew  still,  and  he 
sang  as  he  went  down  the  mountain :  "  The 
sea  shall  praise  Thee,  O  Lord." 

All  day  he  kept  seeing  it  and  then  losing 
it;  but  toward  night  he  came  to  a  cleft  of 
the  hills,  and  lay  down  in  a  pine-wood  to 
sleep.  He  had  now  been  six  days  gone, 
and  once  and  again  he  thought  anxiously 
of  his  herbs;  but  he  said  to  himself: 
''What  though  my  garden  perish,  if  I  see 
a  holy  man  face  to  face  and  praise  God  in 
his  company  ?  "  So  he  was  never  long  cast 
down. 

Before  daylight  he  was  afoot  under  the 
stars ;  and  leaving  the  wood  where  he  had 
slept,  began  climbing  the  face  of  a  tall 
cliff,  where  he  had  to  clutch  the  jutting 
ledges  with  his  hands,  and  with  every  step 
he  gained,  a  rock  seemed  thrust  forth  to  hurl 
him  back.  So,  footsore  and  bleeding,  he 
reached  a  little  stony  plain  as  the  sun 
dropped  to  the  sea ;  and  in  the  red  light  he 
saw  a  hollow  rock,  and  the  Saint  sitting  in 
the  hollow. 

The  Hermit  fell  on  his  knees,  praising 
God;  then  he  rose  and  ran  across  the  plain 
to  the  rock.  As  he  drew  near  he  saw  that 
the  Saint  was  a  very  old  man,  clad  in  goat- 
skin, with  a  long  white  beard.  He  sat 
motionless,  his  hands  on  his  knees,  and 
two  red  eye-sockets  turned  to  the  sunset. 
Near  him  was  a  young  boy  in  skins  who 
brushed  the  flies  from  his  face;  but  they  al- 
ways came  back,  and  settled  on  the  rheum 
which  ran  from  his  eyes. 

He  did  not  appear  to  hear  or  see  the  ap- 
proach of  the  Hermit,  but  sat  quite  still  till 
the  boy  said:   ''Father,  here  is  a  pilgrim." 

Then  he  lifted  up  his  voice  and  asked  an- 
grily who  was  there  and  what  the  stranger 
sought. 

The  Hermit  answered:  "  Father,  the  re- 
port of  your  holy  practices  came  to  me  a 
long  way  off,  and  being  myself  a  solitary, 
though  not  worthy  to  be  named  with  you 
for  godliness,  it  seemed  fitting  that  I  should 
cross  the  mountains  to  visit  you,  that  we 


might  sit  together  and  speak  in  praise  of 
solitude." 

The  Saint  replied:  "You  fool,  how  can 
two  sit  together  and  praise  solitude,  since 
by  so  doing  they  put  an  end  to  the  thing 
they  pretend  to  honour?" 

The  Hermit,  at  that,  was  sorely  abashed, 
for  he  had  thought  his  speech  out  on  the 
w^ay,  reciting  it  many  times  over;  and  now 
it  appeared  to  him  vainer  than  the  crack- 
ling of  thorns  under  a  pot. 

Nevertheless  he  took  heart  and  said: 
"True,  Father;  but  may  not  two  sinners 
sit  together  and  praise  Christ,  who  has 
taught  them  the  blessings  of  sohtude  ?" 

But  the  other  only  answered:  "If  you 
had  really  learned  the  blessings  of  solitude 
you  would  not  squander  them  in  idle  wan- 
dering." And,  the  Hermit  not  knowing 
how  to  reply,  he  said  again:  "If  two  sin- 
ners meet  they  can  best  praise  Christ  by 
going  each  his  own  way  in  silence." 

After  that  he  shut  his  lips  and  con- 
tinued motionless  while  the  boy  brushed 
the  flies  from  his  eye-sockets;  but  the  Her- 
mit's heart  sank,  and  for  the  first  time  he 
felt  all  the  weariness  of  the  way  he  had 
fared,  and  the  great  distance  dividing  him 
from  home. 

He  had  meant  to  take  counsel  with  the 
Saint  concerning  his  lauds,  and  whether  he 
ought  to  destroy  them ;  but  now  he  had  no 
heart  to  say  another  word,  and  turning 
away  he  began  to  descend  the  mountain. 
Presently  he  heard  steps  running  behind 
him,  and  the  boy  came  up  and  pressed  a 
honey-comb  in  his  hand. 

"You  have  come  a  long  way  and  must 
be  hungry,"  he  said;  but  before  the  Hermit 
could  thank  him  he  had  hastened  back  to 
his  task.  So  the  Hermit  crept  down  the 
mountain  till  he  reached  the  wood  where 
he  had  slept  before;  and  there  he  made 
his  bed  again,  but  he  had  no  mind  to  eat 
before  sleeping,  for  his  heart  hungered 
more  than  his  body;  and  his  salt  tears 
made  the  honey-comb  bitter. 

Ill 

On  the  fourteenth  day  he  came  to  the 
valley  below  his  cliff,  and  saw  the  walls  of 
his  native  town  against  the  sky.  He  was 
footsore  and  heavy  of  heart,  for  his  long 
pilgrimage  had  brought  him  only  weari- 
ness and  humiliation,  and  as  no  drop  of 
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rain  had  fallen  he  knew  that  his  garden  must 
have  perished.  So  he  dimbed  the  cliff  heav- 
ily and  reached  his  cave  at  the  angelus. 

But  there  a  great  wonder  aw^aited  him. 
For  though  the  scant  earth  of  the  hillside 
was  parched  and  crumbling,  his  garden- 
soil  reeked  with  moisture,  and  his  plants 
had  shot  up,  fresh  and  gUstening,  to  a 
height  they  had  never  before  attained. 
More  wonderful  still,  the  tendrils  of  the 
gourd  had  been  trained  about  his  door,  and 
kneeling  down  he  saw  that  the  earth  had 
been  loosened  between  the  rows  of  sprout- 
ing vegetables,  and  that  every  leaf  sparkled 
with  drops  as  though  the  rain  had  but 
newly  ceased.  Then  it  appeared  to  the 
Hermit  that  he  beheld  a  miracle,  but 
doubting  his  own  deserts  he  refused  to  be- 
lieve himself  worthy  of  such  grace,  and 
went  within  doors  to  ponder  on  what  had 
befallen  him.  And  on  his  bed  of  rushes  he 
saw  a  young  woman  sleeping,  clad  in  an 
outlandish  garment,  with  strange  amulets 
about  her  neck. 

The  sight  was  very  terrifying  to  the  Her- 
mit, for  he  recalled  how  often  the  demon, 
in  tempting  the  Desert  Fathers,  had  taken 
the  form  of  a  woman  for  their  undoing;  but 
he  reflected  that,  since  there  was  nothing 
pleasing  to  him  in  the  sight  of  this  female, 
who  was  brown  as  a  nut  and  lean  with  way- 
faring, he  ran  no  great  danger  in  looking  at 
her.  At  first  he  took  her  for  a  wandering 
Egyptian,  but  as  he  looked  he  perceived, 
among  the  heathen  charms,  an  Agnus  Dei 
in  her  bosom ;  and  this  so  surprised  him  that 
he  bent  over  and  called  on  her  to  wake. 

She  sprang  up  with  a  start,  but  seeing  the 
Hermit's  gown  and  staff,  and  his  face  above 
her,  lay  quiet  and  said  to  him:  ''I  have 
watered  your  garden  daily  in  return  for  the 
beans  and  oil  that  I  took  from  your  store." 

"Who  are  you,  and  how  do  you  come 
here?"  asked  the  Hermit. 

She  said:  *'I  am  a  wild  woman  and  live 
in  the  woods." 

And  when  he  pressed  her  again  to  tell 
him  why  she  had  sought  shelter  in  his  cave, 
she  said  that  the  land  to  the  south,  whence 
she  came,  was  full  of  armed  companies  and 
bands  of  marauders,  and  that  great  license 
and  bloodshed  prevailed  there;  and  this 
the  Hermit  knew  to  be  true,  for  he  had 
heard  of  it  on  his  homeward  journey.  The 
Wild  Woman  went  on  to  tell  him  that  she 
had  been  hunted  through  the  woods  like  an 


animal  by  a  band  of  drunken  men-at-arms, 
Lansknechts  from  the  north  by  their  bar- 
barous dress  and  speech,  and  at  length, 
starving  and  spent,  had  come  on  his  cave 
and  hidden  herself  from  her  pursuers. 
"  For,"  she  said,  "  I  fear  neither  wild  beasts 
nor  the  woodland  people,  charcoal  burners, 
Egyptians,  wandering  minstrels  or  chap- 
men ;  even  the  highway  robbers  do  not  touch 
me,  because  I  am  poor  and  brown;  but 
these  armed  men  flown  with  blood  and  wine 
are  more  terrible  than  wolves  and  tigers." 

And  the  Hermit's  heart  melted,  for  he 
thought  of  his  little  sister  lying  with  her 
throat  slit  across  the  altar  steps,  and  of  the 
scenes  of  blood  and  rapine  from  which  he  had 
fled  away  into  the  wilderness.  So  he  said  to 
the  stranger  that  it  was  not  meet  he  should 
house  her  in  his  cave,  but  that  he  would  send 
a  messenger  to  the  town  across  the  valley, 
and  beg  a  pious  woman  there  to  give  her 
lodging  and  work  in  her  household.  "  For," 
said  he,  "  I  perceive  by  the  blessed  image 
about  your  neck  that  you  are  not  a  heathen 
wilding,  but  a  child  of  Christ,  though  so  far 
astray  from  Him  in  the  desert." 

"  Yes,"  she  said,  "I  am  a  Christian,  and 
know  as  many  prayers  as  you;  but  I  will 
never  set  foot  in  city  walls  again,  lest  I  be 
caught  and  put  back  into  the  convent." 

"What,"  cried  the  Hermit  with  a  start, 
"  you  are  a  runagate  nun  ?  "  And  he  crossed 
himself,  and  again  thought  of  the  demon. 

She  smiled  and  said:  "It  is  true  I  was 
once  a  cloistered  woman,  but  I  will  never 
willingly  be  one  again.  Now  drive  me 
forth  if  you  like ;  but  I  cannot  go  far,  for  I 
have  a  wounded  foot,  which  I  got  in  climb- 
ing the  cliff  with  water  for  your  garden." 
And  she  pointed  to  a  deep  cut  in  her  foot. 

At  that,  for  all  his  fear,  the  Hermit  was 
moved  to  pity,  and  washed  the  cut  and 
bound  it  up ;  and  as  he  did  so  he  bethought 
him  that  perhaps  his  strange  visitor  had 
been  sent  to  him  not  for  his  soul's  undoing 
but  for  her  own  salvation.  And  from  that 
hour  he  earnestly  yearned  to  save  her. 

But  it  was  not  fitting  that  she  should 
remain  in  his  cave;  so,  having  given  her 
water  to  drink  and  a  handful  of  lentils,  he 
raised  her  up  and  putting  his  staff  in  her 
hand  guided  her  to  a  hollow  not  far  off  in 
the  face  of  the  cliff.  And  while  he  was 
doing  this  he  heard  the  sunset  bells  ring 
across  the  valley,  and  set  about  reciting  the 
Angelus  Domini  nuntiavit  Marice;  and  she 
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joined   in   very    piously,   with  her  hands 
folded,  not  missing  a  word. 

Nevertheless  the  thought  of  her  wicked- 
ness weighed  on  him,  and  the  next  day 
when  he  went  to  carry  her  food  he  asked 
her  to  tell  him  how  it  came  about  that 
she  had  fallen  into  such  abominable  sin. 
And  this  is  the  story  she  told. 


IV 


I  v^AS  born  (said  she)  in  the  north  coun- 
try, where  the  winters  are  long  and  cold, 
where  snow  sometimes  falls  in  the  valleys, 
and  the  high  mountains  for  months  are 
white  with  it.  My  father's  castle  is  in  a 
tall  green  wood,  where  the  wands  always 
rustle,  and  a  cold  river  runs  down  from  the 
ice-gorges.  South  of  us  w^as  the  wide 
plain,  glowing  with  heat,  but  above  us  were 
stony  passes  where  the  eagle  nests  and  the 
storms  howl;  in  winter  great  fires  roared  in 
our  chimneys,  and  even  in  summer  there 
was  always  a  cool  air  off  the  gorges.  But 
when  I  was  a  child  my  mother  went  south- 
ward in  the  great  Empress's  train  and  I 
went  with  her.  We  travelled  many  days, 
across  plains  and  mountains,  and  saw 
Rome,  where  the  Pope  lives  in  a  golden 
palace,  and  many  other  cities,  till  we  came 
to  the  great  Emperor's  court.  There  for 
two  years  or  more  we  lived  in  pomp  and 
merriment,  for  it  was  a  wonderful  court,  full 
of  mimes,  magicians,  philosophers  and 
poets;  and  the  Empress's  ladies  spent  their 
days  in  mirth  and  music,  dressed  in  light 
silken  garments,  walking  in  gardens  of 
roses,  and  bathing  in  a  great  cool  marble 
tank,  while  the  Emperor's  eunuchs  guarded 
the  approach  to  the  gardens.  Oh,  those 
baths  in  the  marble  tank,  my  Father!  I 
used  to  lie  awake  through  the  whole  hot 
southern  night,  and  think  of  that  plunge 
at  sunrise  under  the  last  stars.  For  we 
were  in  a  burning  country,  and  I  pined 
for  the  tall  green  woods  and  the  cold  stream 
of  my  father's  valley;  and  when  I  had 
cooled  my  limbs  in  the  tank  I  lay  all  day  in 
the  scant  cypress  shade  and  dreamed  of  my 
next  bath. 

My  mother  pined  for  the  coolness  till  she 
died;  then  the  Empress  put  me  in  a  con- 
vent and  I  was  forgotten.  The  convent 
was  on  the  side  of  a  bare  yellow  hill,  where 
bees  made  a  hot  buzzing  in  the  thyme. 
Below  was  the  sea,  blazing  with  a  million 


shafts  of  Hght;  and  overhead  a  blinding 
sky,  which  reflected  the  sun's  glitter  like  a 
huge  baldric  of  steel.  Now  the  convent 
was  built  on  the  site  of  an  old  pleasure- 
house  which  a  holy  Princess  had  given  to 
our  Order ;  and  a  part  of  the  house  was  left 
standing,  with  its  court  and  garden.  The 
nuns  had  built  all  about  the  garden;  but 
they  left  the  cypresses  in  the  middle,  and  the 
long  marble  tank  where  the  Princess  and 
her  ladies  had  bathed.  The  tank,  however, 
as  you  may  conceive,  was  no  longer  used 
as  a  bath ;  for  the  washing  of  the  body  is 
an  indulgence  forbidden  to  cloistered  vir- 
gins; and  our  Abbess,  who  was  famed  for 
her  austerities,  boasted  that,  like  holy  Sylvia 
the  nun,  she  never  touched  water  save  to 
bathe  her  finger-tips  before  receiving  the 
Sacrament.  With  such  an  example  before 
them,  the  nuns  were  obliged  to  conform  to 
the  same  pious  rule,  and  many,  having  been 
bred  in  the  convent  from  infancy,  regarded 
all  ablutions  with  horror,  and  felt  no 
temptation  to  cleanse  the  filth  from  their 
flesh ;  but  I,  who  had  bathed  daily,  had  the 
freshness  of  clear  water  in  my  veins,  and 
perished  slowly  for  want  of  it,  like  your 
garden  herbs  in  a  drought. 

My  cell  did  not  look  on  the  garden,  but 
on  the  steep  mule-path  leading  up  the  cliff, 
where  all  day  long  the  sun  beat  as  if  with 
flails  of  fire,  and  I  saw  the  sweating  peas- 
ants toil  up  and  down  behind  their  thirsty 
asses,  and  the  beggars  whining  and  scrap- 
ing their  sores  in  the  heat.  Oh,  how  I 
hated  to  look  out  through  the  bars  on  that 
burning  world!  I  used  to  turn  away  from 
it,  sick  with  disgust,  and  lying  on  my  hard 
bed,  stare  up  by  the  hour  at  the  ceiling  of 
my  cell.  But  flies  crawled  in  hundreds  on 
the  ceiling,  and  the  hot  noise  they  made 
was  worse  than  the  glare.  Sometimes,  at 
an  hour  when  I  knew  myself  unobserved,  I 
tore  off  my  stifling  gown,  and  hung  it  over 
the  grated  window,  that  I  might  no  longer 
see  the  shaft  of  hot  sunlight  lying  across  my 
cell,  and  the  dust  dancing  in  it  like  fat  in 
the  fire.  But  the  darkness  choked  me,  and 
I  struggled  for  breath  as  though  I  lay  at  the 
bottom  of  a  pit;  so  that  at  last  I  would 
spring  up,  and  dragging  down  the  dress, 
fling  myself  on  my  knees  before  the  Cross, 
and  entreat  our  Lord  to  give  me  the  gift  of 
hoHness,  that  I  might  escape  the  ever- 
lasting fires  of  hell,  of  which  this  heat  was 
like  an  awful  foretaste.  For  if  I  could  not 
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endure  the  scorching  of  a  summer's  day, 
with  what  constancy  could  I  meet  the 
thought  of  the  flame  that  dieth  not  ? 

This  longing  to  escape  the  heat  of  hell 
made  me  apply  myself  to  a  devouter  way  of 
living,  and  I  reflected  that  if  my  bodily 
distress  were  somewhat  eased  I  should  be 
able  to  throw  myself  with  greater  zeal  into 
the  practice  of  vigils  and  austerities.  And 
at  length,  having  set  forth  to  the  Abbess 
that  the  sultry  air  of  my  cell  induced  in  me 
a  grievous  heaviness  of  sleep,  I  prevailed  on 
her  to  lodge  me  in  that  part  of  the  building 
which  overlooked  the  garden. 

For  a  few  days  I  was  quite  happy,  for 
instead  of  the  dusty  mountainside,  and  the 
sight  of  the  sweating  peasants  and  their 
asses,  I  looked  out  on  dark  cypresses  and 
rows  of  budding  vegetables.  But  presently 
I  found  I  had  not  bettered  myself.  For 
with  the  approach  of  midsummer  the  gar- 
den, being  all  enclosed  with  buildings, 
grew  as  stifling  as  my  cell.  All  the  green 
things  in  it  withered  and  dried  off,  leaving 
trenches  of  bare  red  earth,  across  which  the 
cypresses  cast  strips  of  shade  too  narrow 
to  cool  the  aching  heads  of  the  nuns  who 
sought  shelter  there ;  and  I  began  to  think 
sorrowfully  of  my  former  cell,  where  now 
and  then  there  came  a  sea-breeze,  hot  and 
languid,  yet  alive,  and  where  at  least  I 
could  look  out  upon  the  sea.  But  this  was 
not  the  worst ;  for  when  the  dog-days  came 
I  found  that  the  sun,  at  a  certain  hour,  cast 
on  the  ceiling  of  my  cell  the  reflection  of  the 
ripples  on  the  garden-tank;  and  to  say 
how  I  suffered  from  this  sight  is  not  within 
the  power  of  speech.  It  was  indeed  agony 
to  watch  the  clear  water  rippling  and  wash- 
ing above  my  head,  yet  feel  no  solace  of  it 
on  my  Hmbs:  as  though  I  had  been  a 
senseless  brazen  image  lying  at  the  bottom 
of  a  well.  But  the  image,  if  it  felt  no  re- 
freshment, would  have  suffered  no  torture ; 
whereas  every  inch  of  my  skin  throbbed 
with  thirst,  and  every  vein  was  a  mouth  of 
Dives  praying  for  a  drop  of  water.  Oh, 
Father,  how  shall  I  tell  you  the  griev- 
ous pains  that  I  endured  ?  Sometimes  I  so 
feared  the  sight  of  the  mocking  ripples 
overhead  that  I  hid  my  eyes  from  their 
approach,  lying  face  down  on  my  burning 
bed  till  I  knew  that  they  were  gone;  yet 
on  cloudy  days,  when- they  did  not  come, 
the  heat  was  even  worse  to  bear. 

By  day  I  hardly  dared  trust  myself  in  the 


garden,  for  the  nuns  walked  there,  and  one 
fiery  noon  they  found  me  hanging  so  close 
above  the  tank  that  they  snatched  me  away, 
crying  out  that  I  had  tried  to  destroy  my- 
self. The  scandal  of  this  reaching  the 
Abbess,  she  sent  for  me  to  know  what  de- 
mon had  beset  me;  and  when  I  wept  and 
said,  the  longing  to  bathe  my  burning  body, 
she  broke  into  great  anger  and  cried  out: 
''  Do  you  not  know  that  this  is  a  sin  well-nigh 
as  great  as  the  other,  and  condemned  by  all 
the  greatest  saints?  For  a  nun  may  be 
tempted  to  take  her  life  through  excess  of 
self-scrutiny  and  despair  of  her  own  wor- 
thiness; but  this  desire  to  indulge  the  des- 
picable body  is  one  of  the  lusts  of  the  flesh, 
to  be  classed  with  concupiscence  and  adul- 
tery." And  she  ordered  me  to  sleep  every 
night  for  a  month  in  my  heavy  gown,  with  a 
veil  upon  my  face. 

Now,  Father,  I  believe  it  was  this  pen- 
ance that  drove  me  to  sin.  For  we  were  in 
the  dog-days,  and  it  was  more  than  flesh 
could  l)ear.  And  on  the  third  night,  after 
the  portress  had  passed,  and  the  lights  were 
out,  I  rose  and  flung  off  my  veil  and  gown, 
and  knelt  in  my  window  fainting.  There 
was  no  moon,  but  the  sky  was  full  of  stars. 
At  first  the  garden  was  all  blackness;  but 
as  I  looked  I  saw  a  faint  twinkle  between 
the  cypress-trunks,  and  I  knew  it  was  the 
starlight  on  the  tank.  The  water!  The 
water!  It  was  there  close  to  me — only  a 
few  bolts  and  bars  were  between  us. 

The  portress  was  a  heavy  sleeper,  and  I 
knew  where  her  keys  hung,  on  a  nail  just 
^within  the  door  of  her  cell.  I  stole  thither, 
unlatched  the  door,  seized  the  keys  and 
crept  barefoot  down  the  corridor.  The 
bolts  of  the  cloister-door  were  stiff  and 
heavy,  and  I  dragged  at  them  till  the  veins 
in  my  wTists  w^ere  bursting.  Then  I  turned 
the  key  and  it  cried  out  in  the  ward.  I 
stood  still,  my  whole  body  beating  with 
fear  lest  the  hinges  too  should  have  a  voice 
— but  no  one  stirred,  and  I  pushed  open 
the  door  and  slipped  out.  The  garden  was 
as  airless  as  a  pit,  but  at  least  I  could 
stretch  my  arms  in  it;  and,  oh,  my  Father, 
the  sweetness  of  the  stars!  The  stones  in 
the  path  cut  my  feet  as  I  ran,  but  I  thought 
of  the  joy  of  bathing  them  in  the  tank,  and 
that  made  the  wounds  sweet  to  me.  .  .  . 
My  Father,  I  have  heard  of  the  temptations 
which  in  times  past  assailed  the  holy  Soli- 
taries of  the  desert,  flattering  the  reluctant 
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flesh  beyond  resistance ;  but  none,  I  think, 
could  have  surpassed  in  ecstasy  that  first 
touch  of  the  water  on  my  Hmbs.  To  pro- 
long the  joy  I  let  myself  slip  in  slowly,  rest- 
ing my  hands  on  the  edge  of  the  tank, 
and  smihng  to  see  my  body,  as  I  lowered  it, 
break  up  the  shining  black  surface  and 
shatter  the  starbeams  into  splinters.  And 
the  water,  my  Father,  seemed  to  crave  me 
as  I  craved  it.  Its  ripples  rose  about  me, 
first  in  furtive  touches,  then  in  a  long  em- 
brace that  clung  and  drew  me  dowm;  till  at 
length  they  lay  like  kisses  on  my  lips.  It 
was  no  frank  comrade  like  the  mountain 
pools  of  my  childhood,  but  a  secret  play- 
mate comxpassionating  my  pains  and  sooth- 
ing them  with  noiseless  hands.  From  the 
first  I  thought  of  it  as  an  accomplice — its 
whisper  seemed  to  promise  me  secrecy  if  I 
would  promise  it  love.  And  I  went  back 
and  back  to  it,  my  Father;  all  day  I  lived  in 
the  thought  of  it;  each  night  I  stole  to  it 
with  fresh  thirst. 

But  at  length  the  old  portress  died,  and  a 
young  lay-sister  took  her  place.  She  was  a 
light  sleeper,  and  keen-eared ;  and  I  knew 
the  danger  of  venturing  to  her  cell.  I  knew 
the  danger,  but  w^hen  darkness  came  I  felt 
the  water  drawing  me.  The  first  night  I 
fought  on  my  bed  and  held  out;  but  the 
second  I  crept  to  her  door.  She  made  no 
motion  w^hen  I  entered,  but  rose  up  secretly 
and  stole  after  me;  and  the  second  night 
she  warned  the  Abbess,  and  the  two  came 
on  me  as  I  stood  by  the  tank. 

I  w^as  punished  with  terrible  penances: 
fasting,  scourging,  imprisonment,  and  the, 
privation  of  drinking  water;  for  the  Abbess 
stood  amazed  at  the  obdura  cy  of  my  sin,  and 
was  resolved  to  make  me  an  example  to  my 
fellows.  For  a  month  I  endured  the  pains  of 
hell;  then  one  night  the  Saracen  pirates  fell 
on  our  convent.  On  a  sudden  the  darkness 
was  full  of  flames  and  blood ;  l)ut  while  the 
other  nuns  ran  hither  and  thither,  clinging 
to  the  Abbess's  feet  or  shrieking  on  the 
steps  of  the  altar,  I  slipped  through  an  un- 
watched  postern  and  made  my  way  to  the 
hills.  The  next  day  the  Emperor's  soldiery 
descended  on  the  carousing  heathen,  slew 
them  and  burned  their  vessels  on  the  beach; 
the  Abbess  and  nuns  were  rescued,  the  con- 
vent walls  rebuilt,  and  peace  restored  to 
the  holy  precincts.  All  this  I  heard  from  a 
shepherdess  of  the  hills,  who  found  me  in 
my  hiding,  and  brought  me  honeycomb 


and  water.  In  her  simphcity  she  offered  to 
lead  me  home  to  the  convent ;  but  while  she 
slept  I  laid  off  my  wimple  and  scapular, 
and  steahng  her  cloak  fled  away  lest  she 
should  betray  me.  And  since  then  I  have 
wandered  alone  over  the  face  of  the  world, 
living  in  woods  and  desert  places,  often 
hungry,  often  cold  and  sometimes  fearful; 
yet  resigned  to  any  hardship,  and  with  a 
front  for  any  peril,  if  only  I  may  sleep  under 
the  free  heaven  and  wash  the  dust  from  my 
body  in  cool  w-ater. 


V 


The  Hermit,  as  may  be  supposed,  was 
much  perturbed  by  this  story,  and  dis- 
mayed that  such  sinfulness  should  cross  his 
path.  His  first  motion  was  to  drive  the 
woman  forth,  for  he  knew  the  heinousness 
of  the  craving  for  water,  and  how  Saint 
Jerome,  Saint  Augustine  and  other  holy 
doctors  have  taught  that  they  who  would 
purify  the  soul  must  not  be  distraught  by  the 
vain  cares  of  bodily  cleanUness;  yet,  re- 
membering the  lust  that  drew  him  to  his 
lauds,  he  dared  not  judge  his  sister's  fault 
too  harshly. 

Moreover  he  was  moved  by  the  Wild 
Woman's  story  of  the  hardships  she  had 
suffered,  and  the  godless  company  she  had 
been  driven  to  keep — Egyptians,  jugglers, 
outlaws  and  even  sorcerers,  who  are  mas- 
ters of  the  pagan  lore  of  the  East,  and  still 
practice  their  dark  rites  among  the  simple 
folk  of  the  hills.  Yet  she  would  not  have 
him  think  wholly  ill  of  this  vagrant  people, 
from  whom  she  had  often  received  food 
and  comfort;  and  her  worst  danger,  as  he 
learned  with  shame,  had  come  from  the 
girovaghi  or  wandering  monks,  who  are 
the  scourge  and  dishonour  of  Christendom ; 
carrying  their  ribald  idleness  from  one 
monastery  to  another,  and  leaving  on  their 
way  a  trail  of  thieving,  revelry  and  worse. 
Once  or  tv/ice  the  Wild  Woman  had  nearly 
fallen  into  their  hands ;  but  had  been 
saved  by  her  own  quick  wit  and  skill  in 
woodcraft.  Once,  so  she  assured  the  Her- 
mit, she  had  found  refuge  with  a  faun  and 
his  female,  who  fed  and  sheltered  her  in 
their  cave,  where  she  slept  on  a  bed  of 
leaves  with  their  shaggy  nurslings;  and  in 
this  cave  she  had  seen  a  stock  or  idol  of 
wood,  extremely  seamed  and  ancient,  be- 
fore which  the  wood-creatures,  when  they 
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thought  she  slept,  laid  garlands  and  the 
wild  bees'  honey-comb. 

She  told  him  also  of  a  hill- village  of 
weavers,  w^here  she  lived  many  weeks,  and 
learned  to  ply  their  trade  in  return  for  her 
lodging;  and  where  wayfaring  men  in  the 
guise  of  cobblers,  charcoal-burners  or  goat- 
herds came  and  taught  strange  doctrines 
at  midnight  in  the  poor  hovels.  What  they 
taught  she  could  not  clearly  tell,  save  that 
they  beheved  each  soul  could  commune 
directly  with  its  Maker,  without  need  of 
priest  or  intercessor;  also  she  had  heard 
from  some  of  their  disciples  that  there  are 
two  Gods,  one  of  good  and  one  of  evil,  and 
that  the  God  of  evil  has  his  throne  in  the 
Pope's  palace  in  Rome.  But  in  spite  of  these 
dark  teachings  they  were  a  mild  and  merci- 
ful folk,  full  of  loving-kindness  toward  poor 
persons  and  wayfarers;  so  that  her  heart 
grieved  for  them  when  one  day  a  Domini- 
can monk  appeared  in  the  village  with  a 
company  of  soldiers,  and  some  of  the 
weavers  were  seized  and  dragged  to  prison, 
while  others,  with  their  wives  and  babes, 
fled  to  the  winter  woods.  She  fled  with 
them,  fearing  to  be  charged  with  their 
heresy,  and  for  months  they  lay  hid  in  desert 
places,  the  older  and  weaker,  who  fell  sick 
from  want  and  exposure,  being  devoutly 
ministered  to  by  their  brethren,  and  dying 
in  the  sure  faith  of  heaven. 

All  this  she  related  modestly  and  simply, 
not  as  one  who  joys  in  a  godless  life,  but  as 
having  been  drawn  into  it  through  misad- 
venture ;  and  she  told  the  Hermit  that  when 
she  heard  the  sound  of  church  bells  she 
never  failed  to  say  an  Ave  or  a  Pater ;  and 
that  often,  as  she  lay  in  the  midnight  dark- 
ness of  the  forest,  she  had  hushed  her  fears 
by  reciting  the  versicles  from  the  Evening 
Hour: 

Keep  us,  O  Lord,  as  the  apple  of  the  eye, 
Protect  us  under  the  shadow  of  Thy  wings. 

The  wound  in  her  foot  healed  slowly; 
and  the  Hermit,  while  it  was  mending,  re- 
paired daily  to  her  cave,  reasoning  with 
her  in  love  and  charity,  and  exhorting  her 
to  return  to  the  cloister.  But  this  she  per- 
sistently refused  to  do ;  and  fearing  lest  she 
attempt  to  fly  before  her  foot  was  healed,  and 
so  expose  herself  to  hunger  and  ill-usage, 
he  promised  not  to  betray  her  presence,  or 
to  take  any  measures  toward  restoring  her 
to  her  Order. 

He  began  indeed  to  doubt  whether  she 


had  any  calling  to  the  life  enclosed ;  yet  her 
gentleness  and  innocency  of  mind  made 
him  feel  that  she  might  be  won  back  to 
holy  living,  if  only  her  freedom  were  assured. 
So  after  many  inward  struggles  (since  his 
promise  forbade  his  taking  counsel  with  any 
concerning  her)  he  resolved  to  let  her  remain 
in  the  cave  till  some  light  should  come  to 
him.  And  one  day,  visiting  her  about  the 
hour  of  Nones  (for  it  became  his  pious  habit 
to  say  the  evening  office  with  her),  he  found 
her  engaged  with  a  little  goatherd,  who  in  a 
sudden  seizure  had  fallen  from  a  rock  above 
her  cave,  and  lay  senseless  and  full  of  blood 
at  her  feet.  And  the  Hermit  saw  with 
wonder  how  skilfully  she  bound  up  his  cuts 
and  restored  his  senses,  giving  him  to  drink 
of  a  liquor  she  had  distilled  from  the  wild 
simples  of  the  mountain ;  whereat  the  boy 
opened  his  eyes  and  praised  God,  as  one 
restored  by  heaven.  Now  it  was  known 
that  this  lad  was  subject  to  possessions,  and 
had  more  than  once  dropped  Ufeless  while 
he  heeded  his  flock;  and  the  Hermit, 
knowing  that  only  great  saints  or  unclean 
necromancers  can  loosen  devils,  feared  that 
the  Wild  Woman  had  exorcised  the  spirits 
by  means  of  unholy  spells.  But  she  told 
him  that  the  goatherd's  sickness  was 
caused  only  by  the  heat  of  the  sun,  and 
that,  such  seizures  being  common  in  the 
hot  countries  whence  she  came,  she  had 
learned  from  a  wise  woman  how  to  stay 
them  by  a  decoction  of  the  carduus  bene- 
dictus,  made  in  the  third  night  of  the  wax- 
ing moon,  but  without  the  aid  of  magic. 

"  But,"  she  continued, "  you  need  not  fear 
my  bringing  scandal  on  your  holy  retreat, 
for  by  the  arts  of  the  same  wise  woman 
my  own  wound  is  well-nigh  healed,  and  to- 
night at  sunset  I  set  forth  on  my  travels." 

The  Hermit's  heart  grew  heavy  as  she 
spoke,  and  it  seemed  to  him  that  her  own  look 
w^as  sorrowful.  And  suddenly  his  perplexi- 
ties were  lifted  from  him,  and  he  saw  what 
was  God's  purpose  with  the  Wild  Woman. 

"Why,"  said  he,  "do  you  fly  from  this 
place,  where  you  are  safe  from  molesta- 
tion, and  can  look  to  the  saving  of  your 
soul?  Is  it  that  your  feet  weary  for  the 
road,  and  your  spirits  are  heavy  for  lack  of 
worldly  discourse  ?  " 

She  replied  that  she  had  no  wish  to 
travel,  and  felt  no  repugnance  to  solitude. 
"But,"  said  she,  "I  must  go  forth  to  beg 
my  bread,  since  in  this  wilderness  there  is 
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none  but  yourself  to  feed  me;  and  moreover, 
when  it  is  known  that  I  have  healed  the 
goatherd,  curious  folk  and  scandal-mongers 
may  seek  me  out,  and,  learning  whence  I 
come,  drag  me  back  to  the  cloister." 

Then  the  Hermit  answered  her  and  said: 
"  In  the  early  days,  when  the  faith  of  Christ 
was  first  preached,  there  w^re  holy  women 
who  fled  to  the  desert  and  Hved  there  in  soli- 
tude, to  the  glory  of  God  and  the  edification 
of  their  sex.  If  you  are  minded  to  embrace 
so  austere  a  life,  contenting  you  with  such 
sustenance  as  the  wilderness  yields,  and 
wearing  out  your  days  in  prayer  and  vigil, 
it  may  be  that  you  shall  make  amends  for 
the  great  sin  you  have  committed,  and  live 
and  die  in  the  peace  of  the  Lord  Jesus." 

He  spoke  thus,  knowing  that  if  she  left 
him  and  returned  to  her  roaming,  hunger 
and  fear  might  drive  her  to  fresh  sin; 
whereas  in  a  life  of  penance  and  reclusion 
her  eyes  might  be  opened  to  her  iniquity, 
and  her  soul  snatched  back  from  ruin. 

He  saw  that  his  words  moved  her,  and  she 
seemed  about  to  consent,  and  embrace  a  life 
of  holiness ;  but  suddenly  she  fell  silent,  and 
looked  down  on  the  valley  at  their  feet. 

"A  stream  flows  in  the  glen  below  us," 
she  said.  "  Do  you  forbid  me  to  bathe  in 
it  in  the  heat  of  summer?" 

"  It  is  not  I  that  forbid  you,  my  daugh- 
ter, but  the  laws  of  God,"  said  the  Her- 
mit; "yet  see  how  miraculously  heaven 
protects  you — for  in  the  hot  season,  when 
your  lust  is  upon  you,  our  stream  runs  dry, 
and  temptation  will  be  removed  from  you. 
Moreover  on  these  heights  there  is  no  ex- 
cess of  heat  to  madden  the  body,  but  al- 
ways, before  dawn  and  at  the  angelus,  a  cool 
breeze  which  refreshes  it  like  water." 

And  after  thinking  long  on  this,  and  again 
receiving  his  promise  not  to  betray  her,  the 
Wild  Woman  agreed  to  embrace  a  life  of  re- 
clusion ;  and  the  Hermit  fell  on  his  knees, 
worshipping  G od  and  rejoicing  to  think  that, 
if  he  saved  his  sister  from  sin,  his  own  term 
of  probation  would  be  shortened. 


VI 


Thereafter  for  two  years  the  Hermit 
and  the  Wild  W^oman  lived  side  by  side, 
meeting  together  to  pray  on  the  great  feast- 
days  of  the  year,  but  on  all  other  days  dwell- 
ing apart,  engaged  in  pious  practices. 

At  first  the  Hermit,  knowing  the  weakness 


of  woman,  and  her  httle  aptitude  for  the 
life  apart,  had  feared  that  he  might  be  dis- 
turbed by  the  nearness  of  his  penitent ;  but 
she  faithfully  held  to  his  commands,  abstain- 
ing from  all  sight  of  him  save  on  the  Days  of 
Obligation;  and  when  they  met,  so  modest 
and  devout  was  her  demeanour  that  she 
raised  his  soul  to  fresh  fervency.  And  grad- 
ually it  grew  sweet  to  him  to  think  that,  near 
by  though  unseen,  was  one  who  performed 
the  same  tasks  at  the  same  hours;  so  that, 
whether  he  tended  his  garden,  or  recited  his 
chaplet,  or  rose  under  the  stars  to  repeat  the 
midnight  oil&ce,  he  had  a  companion  in  all 
his  labours  and  devotions. 

Meanwhile  the  report  had  spread  abroad 
that  a  holy  woman  who  cast  out  devils  had 
made  her  dwelling  in  the  Hermit's  cliff;  and 
many  sick  persons  from  the  valley  sought 
her  out,  and  went  away  restored  by  her. 
These  poor  pilgrims  brought  her  oil  and 
flour,  and  with  her  own  hands  she  made  a 
garden  like  the  Hermit's,  and  planted  it 
with  corn  and  lentils ;  but  she  would  never 
take  a  trout  from  the  brook,  or  receive  the 
gift  of  a  snared  wild-fowl,  for  she  said  that 
in  her  vagrant  life  the  wild  creatures  of  the 
wood  had  befriended  her,  and  as  she  had 
slept  in  peace  among  them,  so  now  she  would 
never  suffer  them  to  be  molested. 

In  the  third  year  came  a  plague,  and 
death  walked  the  cities,  and  many  poor 
peasants  fled  to  the  hills  to  escape  it. 
These  the  Hermit  and  his  penitent  faith- 
fully tended,  and  so  skilful  were  the  Wild 
Woman's  ministrations  that  the  report  of 
them  reached  the  town  across  the  valley, 
and  a  deputation  of  burgesses  came  with 
rich  offerings,  and  besought  her  to  descend 
and  comfort  their  sick.  The  Hermit,  see- 
ing her  depart  on  so  dangerous  a  mission, 
would  have  accompanied  her,  but  she  Imde 
him  remain  and  tend  those  who  fled  to  the 
hills;  and  for  many  days  his  heart  was 
consumed  in  prayer  for  her,  and  he  feared 
lest  every  fugitive  should  bring  him  word 
of  her  death. 

But  at  length  she  returned,  wearied-out 
but  whole,  and  covered  with  the  blessings 
of  the  townsfolk;  and  thereafter  her  name 
for  holiness  spread  as  wide  as  the  Hermit's. 

Seeing  how  constant  she  remained  in  her 
chosen  life,  and  what  advance  she  had 
made  in  the  way  of  perfection,  the  Hermit 
now  felt  that  it  behoved  him  to  exhort  her 
again  to  return  to  the  convent;    and  more 
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than  once  he  resolved  to  speak  with  her, 
but  his  heart  hung  back.  At  length  he 
bethought  him  that  by  failing  in  this  duty 
he  imperilled  his  own  soul,  and  thereupon, 
on  the  next  feast-day,  when  they  met,  he 
reminded  her  that  in  spite  of  her  good  works 
she  still  lived  in  sin  and  excommunicate, 
and  that,  now  she  had  once  more  tasted 
the  sweets  of  godliness,  it  was  her  duty  to 
confess  her  fault  and  give  herself  up  to  her 
superiors. 

She  heard  him  meekly,  but  when  he  had 
spoken  she  was  silent  and  her  tears  ran 
over;  and  looking  at  her  he  wept  also, 
and  said  no  more.  And  they  prayed  to- 
gether, and  returned  each  to  his  cave. 

It  was  not  till  late  winter  that  the  plague 
abated ;  and  the  spring  and  early  summer 
following  were  heavy  with  rains  and  great 
heat.  When  the  Hermit  visited  his  peni- 
tent at  the  feast  of  Pentecost,  she  appeared 
to  him  so  weak  and  wasted  that,  when  they 
had  recited  the  Veni,  sancte  spiritus,  and 
the  proper  psalms,  he  taxed  her  with  too 
great  rigour  of  "penitential  practices;  but 
she  replied  that  her  weakness  was  not  due 
to  an  excess  of  discipline,  but  that  she  had 
brought  back  from  her  labours  among  the 
sick  a  heaviness  of  body  which  the  intem- 
perance of  the  season  no  doubt  increased. 
The  evil  rains  continued,  falling  chiefly  at 
night,  while  by  day  the  land  reeked  with 
heat  and  vapours ;  so  that  lassitude  fell  on 
the  Hermit  also,  and  he  could  hardly  drag 
himself  down  to  the  spring  whence  he  drew 
his  drinking-water.  Thus  he  fell  into  the 
habit  of  going  down  to  the  glen  before 
cockcrow,  after  he  had  recited  Matins ;  for 
at  that  hour  the  rain  commonly  ceased,  and 
a  faint  air  was  stirring.  Now  because  of 
the  wet  season  the  stream  had  not  gone 
dry,  and  instead  of  replenishing  his  flagon 
slowly  at  the  trickling  spring,  the  Hermit 
went  down  to  the  waterside  to  fill  it;  and 
once,  as  he  descended  the  steep  slope  of  the 
glen,  he  heard  the  covert  rustle,  and  saw 
the  leaves  stir  as  though  something  moved 
behind  them.  As  he  looked  silence  fell, 
and  the  leaves  grew  still ;  but  his  heart  was 
shaken,  for  it  seemed  to  him  that  what  he 
had  seen  in  the  dusk  had  a  human  sem- 
blance, such  as  the  wood-people  wear.  And 
he  was  loth  to  think  that  such  unhallowed 
beings  haunted  the  glen. 

A  few  days  passed,  and  again,  descend- 
ing to  the  stream,  he  saw  a  figure  flit  by  him 


through  the  covert ;  and  this  time  a  deeper 
fear  entered  into  him;  but  he  put  away  the 
thought,  and  prayed  fervently  for  all  souls 
in  temptation.  And  when  he  spoke  with 
the  Wild  Woman  again,  on  the  feast  of  the 
Seven  Maccabees,  which  falls  on  the  first 
day  of  August,  he  was  smitten  with  fear  to 
see  her  wasted  looks,  and  besought  her  to 
cease  from  labouring  and  let  him  minister 
to  her  in  her  weakness.  But  she  denied  him 
gently,  and  replied  that  all  she  asked  of  him 
was  to  keep  her  steadfastly  in  his  prayers. 

Before  the  feast  of  the  Assumption  the 
rains  ceased,  and  the  plague,  which  had 
begun  to  show  itself,  was  stayed;  but  the 
ardency  of  the  sun  grew  greater,  and  the 
Hermit's  cliff  was  a  fiery  furnace.  Never 
had  such  heat  been  known  in  those  regions; 
but  the  people  did  not  murmur,  for  with 
the  cessation  of  the  rain  their  crops  were 
saved  and  the  pestilence  banished;  and 
these  mercies  they  ascribed  in  great  part  to 
the  prayers  and  macerations  of  the  two 
holy  anchorets.  Therefore  on  the  eve  of 
the  Assumption  they  sent  a  messenger  to 
the  Hermit,  •  saying  that  at  daylight  on  the 
morrow  the  townspeople  and  all  the  dwel- 
lers in  the  valley  would  come  forth,  led  by 
their  Bishop,  who  bore  the  Pope's  blessing 
to  the  two  solitaries,  and  who  was  minded 
to  celebrate  the  Mass  of  the  Assumption  in 
the  Hermit's  cave  in  the  cliffside.  At  the 
blessed  word  the  Hermit  was  well-nigh  dis- 
traught with  joy,  for  he  felt  this  to  be  a  sign 
from  heaven  that  his  prayers  were  heard, 
and  that  he  had  won  the  Wild  Woman's 
grace  as  well  as  his  own.  And  all  night  he 
prayed  that  on  the  morrow  she  might  con- 
fess her  fault  and  receive  the  Sacrament  with 
him. 

Before  dawn  he  recited  the  psalms  of  the 
proper  nocturn;  then  he  girded  on  his 
gown  and  sandals,  and  went  forth  to  meet 
the  Bishop  in  the  valley. 

As  he  went  downward  daylight  stood  on 
the  mountains,  and  he  thought  he  had  never 
seen  so  fair  a  dawn.  It  filled  the  farthest 
heaven  with  brightness,  and  penetrated 
even  to  the  woody  crevices  of  the  glen,  as 
the  grace  of  God  had  entered  into  the  ob- 
scurest folds  of  his  heart.  The  morning 
airs  were  hushed,  and  he  heard  only  the 
sound  of  his  own  footfall,  and  the  murmur 
of  the  stream  which,  though  diminished, 
still  poured  a  swift  current  between  the 
rocks ;  but  as  he  reached  the  bottom  of  the 
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glen  a  sound  of  chanting  came  to  him,  and 
he  knew  that  the  pilgrims  were  at  hand. 
His  heart  leapt  up  and  his  feet  hastened 
forward;  but  at  the  streamside  they  were 
suddenly  stayed,  for  in  a  pool  where  the 
water  was  still  deep  he  saw  the  shining  of  a 
woman's  body — and  on  a  stone  hard  by  lay 
the  Wild  Woman's  gown  and  sandals. 

Fear  and  rage  possessed  the  Hermit's 
heart,  and  he  stood  as  one  smitten  speech- 
less, covering  his  eyes  from  the  shame.  But 
the  song  of  the  approaching  pilgrims 
swelled  ever  louder  and  nearer,  and  finding 
voice  he  cried  to  the  Wild  Woman  to  come 
forth  and  hide  herself  from  the  people. 

She  made  no  answer,  but  in  the  dusk  he 
saw  her  limbs  sway  with  the  swaying  of  the 
water,  and  her  eyes  were  turned  to  him  as 
if  in  mockery.  At  the  sight  blind  fury  filled 
him,  and  clambering  over  the  rocks  to  the 
pool's  edge  he  bent  down  and  caught  her  by 
the  shoulder.  At  that  moment  he  could 
have  strangled  her  with  his  hands,  so  ab- 
horrent to  him  was  the  touch  of  her  flesh; 
but  as  he  cried  out  on  her,  heaping  her  with 
cruel  names,  he  saw  that  her  eyes  returned 
his  look  without  wavering;  and  suddenly 
it  came  to  him  that  she  was  dead.  Then 
through  all  his  anger  and  fear  a  great  pang 
smote  him ;  for  here  was  his  work  undone, 
and  one  he  had  loved  in  Christ  laid  low  in 
her  sin,  in  spite  of  all  his  labours. 

One  moment  pity  possessed  him;  the 
next  he  bethought  him  how  the  people 
would  find  him  bending  above  the  body  of 
a  naked  woman,  whom  he  had  held  up  to 
them  as  holy,  but  whom  they  might  now 
well  take  for  the  secret  instrument  of  his 
undoing;  and  beholding  how  at  her  touch 
all  the  slow  edifice  of  his  holiness  was  de- 
molished, and  his  soul  in  mortal  jeopardy, 
he  felt  the  earth  reel  round  him  and  his 
sight  grew  red. 

Already  the  head  of  the  procession  had 
entered  the  glen,  and  the  stillness  shook 
with  the  great  sound  of  the  Salve  Regina. 
When  the  Hermit  opened  his  eyes  once  more 
the  air  was  quivering  with  thronged  candle- 
flames,  which  glittered  on  the  gold  thread 


of  priestly  vestments,  and  on  the  blazing 
monstrance  beneath  its  canopy ;  and  close 
above  him  was  bent  the  Bishop's  face. 

The  Hermit  struggled  to  his  knees. 

"  My  Father  in  God,"  he  cried,  "  behold, 
for  my  sins  I  have  been  visited  by  a  demon 

"    But  as  he  spoke  he  perceived  that 

those  about  him  no  longer  heeded  him,  and 
that  the  Bishop  and  all  his  clergy  had  fallen 
on  their  knees  about  the  pool.  Then  the 
Hermit,  following  their  gaze,  saw  that  the 
brown  waters  of  the  pool  covered  the  Wild 
Woman's  limbs  as  with  a  garment,  and 
that  about  her  floating  head  a  great  light 
floated;  and  to  the  utmost  edges  of  the 
throng  a  cry  of  praise  went  up,  for  many 
were  there  whom  the  Wild  Woman  had 
healed  and  comforted,  and  who  read  God's 
mercy  in  this  wonder.  But  fresh  fear  fell 
on  the  Hermit,  for  he  had  cursed  a  dying 
saint,  and  denounced  her  aloud  to  all  the 
people;  and  this  new  anguish,  coming  so 
close  upon  the  other,  smote  down  his  weak- 
ened frame,  so  that  his  limbs  failed  him  and 
he  sank  once  more  to  the  gtound. 

Again  the  earth  reeled  about  him,  and 
the  bending  faces  grew  remote;  but  as  he 
forced  his  weak  voice  once  more  to  pro- 
claim his  sins  he  felt  the  blessed  touch  of 
absolution,  and  the  holy  oils  of  the  last 
voyage  laid  on  his  lips  and  eyes.  Peace 
returned  to  him  then,  and  with  it  a  great 
longing  to  look  once  more  upon  his  lauds, 
as  he  had  dreamed  of  doing  at  his  last  hour ; 
but  he  was  too  far  gone  to  make  this  longing 
known,  and  so  tried  to  banish  it  from  his 
mind.  Yet  in  his  weakness  the  wish  held 
him,  and  the  tears  ran  down  his  face. 

Then,  as  he  lay  there,  feeling  the  earth 
slip  from  under  him,  and  the  Everlasting 
Arms  replace  it,  he  heard  a  great  peal  of 
voices  that  seemed  to  come  down  from  the 
sky  and  mingle  with  the  singing  of  the 
throng;  and  the  words  of  the  chant  were 
the  words  of  his  own  lauds,  so  long  hidden 
in  the  secret  of  his  breast,  and  now  rejoicing 
above  him  through  the  spheres.  And  his 
soul  rose  on  the  chant,  and  soared  with  it 
to  the  seat  of  mercy. 
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^^^^^^HE  intrepid  French  voya- 
geurs  were  the  original  ex- 
plorers of  northern  North 
America,  and  the  first  civil- 
ized men  to  see  the  Canadian 
Moose. 

When  they  met  with  the  Wapiti,  the  Vir- 
ginia Deer,  the  Bear,  and  the  Wolf,  they, 
not  being  trained  taxonomists,  had  no  diffi- 
culty in  satisfying  themselves  that  these 
were  identical  with  the  animals  they  had 
known  in  la  belle  France,  and  naming  or 
misnaming  them  accordingly.  The  Wapiti 
became  the  "  cerf  du  Canada,"  the  Virginia 
Deer  the  "  daim"  or  Fallow  Deer;  the  Bear 
and  Wolf  were  yet  more  easily  catalogued ; 
but  when  these  enterprising  travellers  found 
themselves  confronted  with  the  Moose,  they 
were  silent — nonplussed.  Nothing  like  this 
had  ever  been  seen  "at  home."  He  was 
"un  type,  un  original,"  hence  the  French 
name  Porignal,  Vorignat  or  Vorignac. 

The  educated  Frenchman  who  had  a  lit- 
erary knowledge  of  the  European  Elk  made 
a  feeble  attempt  to  call  this  animal  by  its 
European  name.  Lescarbot,  writing  about 
1609  of  "The  Chase"  in  New  France,  says 
(page  893) : "  But  first  let  us  speak  of  the  El- 
ian, which  they  the  Indians  call  Aptaptou 
and  our  Basques,  Orignacs.  ...  It  is  the 
most  abundant  game  which  the  savages 
have  after  the  Fish."  Sagard  Theodat 
(1632)  calls  them  "  eslans  ou  orignats." 

Charlevoix,  in  1744,  uses  "elan"  once  by 
way  of  explanation  and  "  orignal "  elsewhere 
throughout.  Thus  the  lower-class  nomen- 
clature won,  and  it  holds  the  ground  to-day. 

The  English  had  their  similar  troubles, 
with  even  less  light,  for  they  were  farmers, 
and,  in  information  and  travel,  far  behind 
the  polished  chevaliers  who  exploited  New 
France.  They  got  out  of  this  difficulty  by 
adopting  the  Indian  word  Moose,  which,  as 
pronounced  in  an  Indian  nose,  is  mongsoa — 
or  mongswa,  said  to  mean  "twig-eater." 
What  a  happy  thing  for  our  lexicons  had 
the  original  Scandinavians  completed  their 


conquest,  and  allowed  the  noble  creature 
his  proper  birthright  in  the  name  of  Elk. 
But  Moose  it  is,  and  not  so  bad,  since  it 
makes  no  confusion .  Would  that  the  Wapiti, 
Prong-horned  Antelope,  White  Goat-ante- 
lope, and  Bison  were  as  happily  placed  ! 

Lescarbot's  account,  cited  above,  is  the 
earliest  mention  I  can  find  of  Moose .  Cartier 
did  not  see  the  species  in  his  famous  journey 
to  Hochelaga  (Montreal)  in  1535 ;  at  least  he 
does  not  speak  of  it,  which  is  pretty  good 
proof,  since  he  talked  of  many  beasts. 

Also  the  earhest  drawing  of  Moose  that  I 
can  find  is  on  Lescarbot's  map  (1609)  of 
Port  Royal,  Nova  Scotia.  The  Moose,  or 
r orignal,  as  he  calls  it,"  was  the  charac- 
teristic animal  of  that  region,  and  therefore 
used  as  a  decoration  of  the  map  at  Riviere 
de  I'Orignac. 

There  are  supposed  to  be  three  species  of 
Moose:  The  European  Moose  or  Elk, 
found  in  northern  Europe  and  adjoining 
parts  of  Asia;  the  common  Moose  of  east- 
ern America,  distinguished  chiefly  from  its 
European  congener  by  the  skull  being  nar- 
rowed across  the  maxillaries,  also  by  its 
greater  size  and  darker  color;  and  the 
Alaskan  Moose,  separated  by  its  giant  stat- 
ure, its  narrow  occiput,  broad  palate,  and 
heavy  mandibles. 

Expressed  in  external  features  as  illus- 
trated in  the  adult  male  (always  best  for 
differentiating  species) : 

The  Scandinavian  Elk  is  a  small  gray 
animal  with  little  palm  and  many  spikes  on 
its  antlers. 

The  Canadian  is  a  large  black  animal 
with  much  palmation  and  always  a  sepa- 
rate brow  bunch  of  spikes.  I  have  seen  hun- 
dreds of  Canadian  Moose  antlers,  but  never 
a  pair  that  did  not  show  a  well-developed 
separate  group  of  prongs  in  front  of  each 
brow.  I  have  seen  a  score  or  more  of  Swed- 
ish Elk,  but  never  saw  one  that  did  have  a 
separated  brow  group  of  prongs,  though  I 
confess  I  have  seen  figures  of  such. 
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The  Alaskan  is  a  richly  colored  black, 
gray,  and  brown  giant,  not  only  the  largest 
deer  alive  to-day,  but  believed  to  be  the 
largest  that  ever  did  exist,  since  no  fossil 
has  been  found  to  equal  it  in  bulk.  Its 
antlers  differ  chiefly  in  size  from  those  of 
the  Canadian  Moose,  but  Mr.  Madison 
Grant  claims  that  they  are  also  more  com- 
plex and  have  in  the  brow  antlers  a  second 
palmation  which  is  set  at  right  angles  to 
that  of  the  main  palmation.  In  these  pe- 
culiarities he  finds  "  a  startling  resemblance 
is  shown  to  the  extinct  Cervalces  (see  cut) ,  a 
moose-like  deer  of  Pleistocene  times,  prob- 
ably ancestral  to  the  genus  AlcesJ^ 

"  If  this  resemblance  indicates  any  close 
relationship,  we  have  in  the  Alaskan  Moose 
a  survivor  of  the  archaic  type  from  which 
the  true  Moose  and  Scandinavian  Elk  have 
somewhat  degenerated." 

On  the  map  I  have  not  attempted  to  de- 
mark  their  ranges,  as  I  have  no  information 
on  the  subject,  and  do  not  know  of  anyone 
who  has. 

In  making  this  chart  I  have  tried  to  be 
conservative.*  A  number  of  outlying  rec- 
ords are  shown  by  crosses.  There  is  one 
peculiarity  of  the  Aloose  range  that  is  al- 
most unique,  at  least  among  our  deer.  Many 
observers  state  that  Moose  are  now  found 
in  such  and  such  a  large  region  where  Jor- 
?nerly  tmknown.  It  has  always  seemed  to  me 
more  likely  that  in  these  cases  Moose  are 
now  common  where  formerly  rare.  If  Moose 
can  live  there  to-day,  why  not  in  primitive 
times  ? 

But  the  statement  of  many  reliable  trav- 
elers, among  them  Dr.  Robert  Bell,  Chief 
of  the  Canadian  Geological  Survey,  are  not 
to  be  ignored.  Doubtless  there  is  yet  a  cu- 
rious chapter  to  be  written  on  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  species.  Professor  Bell  says: 
"  The  Moose  or  American  Elk  {Alces  amer- 
icaniis)  migrates  slowly  from  one  large 
area  to  another  through  periods  extending 
over  many  years.  For  example,  in  the 
Gaspe  peninsula  the  last  interval  between 
its  leaving  and  again  returning  to  the  same 
district  was  upward  of  half  a  century,  and 
in  the  region  between  the  upper  Great 
Lakes  and  James  Bay  the  period  between 
his  last  withdrawal  and  reappearance  has 
been  still  longer."  (Bull.  Geol.  Soc.  Am., 
June,  1898,  p.  376.) 

*  It  is  founded  on  the  accounts  of  many  travellers  and 
the  records  of  the  Biological  Survey  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Washington,  I).  C. 


The  map  shows  where  Moose  w^ere  at  any 
time  found.  The  parts  where  they  are 
known  to  have  been  exterminated  by  man 
are  remarkably  small,  comprising  chiefly 
Cape  Breton  and  a  strip  in  the  United 
States  along  the  southern  border  of  the  dot- 
ted area.  The  range  of  the  Moose  was  ac- 
tually more  limited  twenty  years  ago  than 
it  is  to-day,  for  good  game  laws  have  re- 
sulted in  a  general  increase  in  much  terri- 
tory where  once  it  was  near  extermination. 

There  is  one  oft-quoted  error  that  I 
should  like  to  nail  down  here.  Richardson, 
Baird,  Caton,  and  many  others  who  should 
have  known  better  say  that  the  Moose 
formerly  ranged  south  to  the  Ohio,  and  refer 
to  Du  Pratz  as  authority.  Not  one  of  these 
writers  seems  to  have  looked  up  Du  Pratz. 
Here  is  his  w^hole  statement:  "  This  is  w^hat 
we  call  the  Wabache,  and  what  in  Canada 
and  New  England  they  call  the  Ohio.  .  .  . 
To  the  north  of  this  river  lies  Canada.  .  .  . 
On  the  north  of  the  Wabache  we  first  be- 
gan to  see  the  Originaux."  (Du  Pratz, 
''The  Hist.  Louis.,''  vol.  i,  pp.  300-301.) 

That  is,  m  Canada.  He  clearly  distin- 
guishes Canada  from  the  land  of  Illinois, 
which  name  he  applies  to  the  country  north 
of  the  Wabash  on  his  map.  Furthermore, 
he  includes  the  whole  of  the  Ohio  Valley  as 
part  of  Louisiana,  and  in  his  list  of  "  Quad- 
rupedes"  of  Louisiana  does  not  mention 
the  orignal,  though  he  gives  Buffalo,  Stag, 
[Wapiti],  and  Deer. 

In  a  word,  then,  I  find  not  the  slightest 
evidence  here  (or  elsewhere)  for  believing 
that  the  Moose  ever  ranged  south  to  the 
Ohio  or  indeed  anywhere  on  the  south 
shores  of  Lakes  Erie  and  Ontario. 

The  record-bearer  among  antler  sets  of 
the  Canadian  Moose  is  that  shot  by  Mr. 
F.  H.  Cook,  of  Leominster,  Mass.,  in  New 
Brunswick,  October,  1898.  These,  when 
measured  by  Mr.  S.  L.  Crosby,  of  Bangor, 
at  the  time  of  capture,  were  67  inches  from 
tip  to  tip.  They  have  thirteen  points  on 
the  right  side,  ten  on  the  left,  and  weighed, 
w^ith  a  portion  of  the  skull,  67  pounds. 
During  the  intervening  eight  years  they 
have  shrunk  a  little  by  inevitable  drying 
out  and  to-day  are  only  65  J  inches  across, 
but  are  believed  to  be  the  record  spread 
for  Canadian  Moose.  They  now  hang  in 
the  Leominster  Club  at  Leominster,  Mass. 

Next  to  these  come  the  66-inch  pair,  also 
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from  New  Brunswick,  shot  on  the  Tobique 
by  Stephen  Decatur,  Esq.,  of  Portsmouth, 
N.  H.,  and  next  the  65-inch  pair  from  Man- 
itoba, belonging  to  Otho  Shaw,  Esq. 

The  Bierstadt  head,  killed  in  New  Bruns- 
wick, 1880,  is  a  marvel  of  palmation  and 
size.     Its  spread  is  64i  inches. 

Minnesota  follows  closely  with  the  64-inch 
head  killed  by  Mr.  H.  C.  Percival  (of  Mine 
Centre,  Ontario)  in  St.  Louis  County, 
Minnesota.  These  are  singularly  sym- 
metrical, even  to  the  pendant  on  the  under 
side  of  each.  The  pair  taken  ninety  miles 
northeast  of  Winnipeg,  by  Mr.  H.  C.  Pierce, 
of  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  though  only  56-inch 
spread,  represent,  to  my  mind,  the  most 
beautiful  type  of  Moose  antler;  with  the 
broad  curving  shovels  behind,  and  the  bold 
sweep  of  many  serried  and  even  points  in 
the  brow  cluster,  it  is  a  question  whether,  with 
due  allowance  for  beauty,  they  would  not 
rank  first  among  those  of  Canadian  Moose. 
These  five  I  have  not  personally  examined,* 

The  record  antlers  of  Alaskan  Moose  are 
now  in  the  Field  Columbian  Museum. 
They  measured  78 J  inches  across  the 
widest  part,  and  with  the  dry  skull,  weighed 
ninety-one  pounds. f 

The  second  Alaskan  pair,  so  far  as 
known,  are  77 J  inches  across.  They  came 
from  Copper  River,  where  they  were  se- 
cured in  the  fall  of  1897.  These  I  sketched 
and  carefully  examined  on  the  skull,  in  the 
warehouse  of  Mr.  W.  F.  Sheard,  at  Ta- 
coma  on  the  24th  of  August,  1899. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  weight,  rugged 
ness,  symmetry,  and  number  of  points  are 
to  be  considered,  the  following  are  formi- 
dable competitors  for  the  first  place :  The 
74j-inch  head  presented  to  the  Chicago 
Academy  of  Science,  by  Mr.  George  Loftus, 
the  73J-inch  head  imported  by  Mr.  W.  F. 
Sheard  in  1897,  ^^^  7  2 -inch  head  in  the  col- 
lection of  the  Duke  of  Westminster,  the 
7oJ-inch  head  in  the  collection  of  Mr.  W. 
W.  Hart,  of  New  York,  and  the  69-inch 
head  killed  by  Mr.  Dall  de  Weese,  Septem- 
ber, 1897.  t 

Such  remarkable  growths  are,  of  course, 
liable  to  great  variation.     Freak  horns  are 

*Dr.  A.  L.  Adams  records  that  "a  magnificent  pair  [of 
Moose  horns]  was  presented  to  the  Prince  of  Wales  during 
his  ^-isit  to  Canada,  the  weight  of  the  dried  skull  and  horns 
being  56  lbs.  ;  the  extreme  breadth  across  the  antlers 
70  inches."      (Field  and  Forest  Rambles,  1873,  p.  89.) 

t  Prof  J.  G.  Elliot  informs  me  that  when  first  shot  the 
hunter  measured  them  at  84  inches  across. 

1 1  should  be  glad  of  correction  if  I  have  overlooked  any 
heads  that  are  entitled  to  place  here. 


common  among  Moose,  and  some  of  the 
most  curious  are  here  illustrated,  all  on  the 
same  scale. 

The  antler's  size  and  shape  have  even 
less  relation  to  the  age  of  the  animal  than 
with  the  Wapiti.  After  the  third  year  no 
one  can  tell  the  age  from  the  antlers. 

According  to  Captain  Hardy  "  the  young 
bull  Moose  grows  his  first  horn  (a  Httle  dag 
of  a  cyHndrical  form)  in  his  second  summer, 
i.  e.,  when  one  year  old  (and  about  five  feet 
at  shoulder).  Both  this  and  the  next  year's 
growths,  which  are  bifurcate,  remain  on 
the  head  throughout  the  winter  till  April  or 
May.  The  palmate  horns  of  succeeding 
years  are  dropped  earlier,  in  January  or 
February,  a  new  growth  commencing  in 
April.  In  very  vigorous  animals  they  are 
dropped  as  early  as  December.  The  full 
development  of  the  horns  appears  to  be  at- 
tained in  the  seventh  year.'* 

Mr.  Madison  Grant  says:  "The  antlers 
of  a  young  individual  show  but  few  points, 
but  these  are  long  and  the  webbing  on  the 
main  blade  is  narrow.  The  brow  antlers 
usually  show  two  points." 

"  As  the  Moose  grows  larger  the  palma- 
tion becomes  wider,  but  the  points  fewer  in 
number  and  shorter,  until  in  a  very  old  speci- 
men the  upper  part  of  the  antler  is  merely 
scalloped  along  the  edge,  and  the  web  is  of 
great  breadth.  In  the  older  and  prime  speci- 
mens the  brow  antlers  are  more  complex  and 
show  three  points  instead  of  two." 

The  locked  horns  so  common  among 
Wapiti,  Caribou,  White-tail,  and  Black- 
tail  deer  are  also  found  among  Moose. 
One  may  wonder  how  these  big  flat  shovels 
can  "mix,"  and  yet  they  do.  There  are 
several  cases  on  record,  the  most  marvel- 
lous being  a  pair  of  giants  from  Alaska. 
These  I  saw  in  Mr.  Sheard's  establishment 
in  Tacoma.  The  man  who  found  them 
brought  them  out  at  great  cost- — he  thought 
he  had  a  wonderful  prize.  And  yet  Mr. 
Sheard  remarked:  "I  will  give  half  as 
much  more  to  anyone  who  will  unlock 
these  antlers  without  using  a  saw.  As 
they  stand  they  are  an  unwieldy  curiosity 
which  no  man  wishes  to  buy,  but  separated 
each  will  make  a  fine  trophy." 

The  second  marked  peculiarity  of  the 
Moose  is  the  bell  on  its  throat.  I  have  ex- 
amined many  of  these  in  the  new  killed 
specimen  and  in  the  hving  animal,  and 
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could  find  nothing  in  them  but  a  long  dew- 
lap of  skin  with  appropriate  blood-vessels. 
Sometimes  it  is  round;  sometimes  iiat,  ly- 
ing the  long  way,  sometimes  flat,  the  cross- 
way  of  the  animal's  throat;  sometimes  sim- 
ple ;  sometimes  forked ;  sometimes  hanging 
from  the  jaw,  and  sometimes  from  a  long 
blade-like  dewlap,  but  always  without  dis- 
cernible scent  glands.    I  have  squeezed  and 
worked  them  with  my  hands  on  the  living 
Moose  and  could  not  discover  any  smell  or 
signs  of  exudation,  or,  indeed,  any  other 
specialization  that  would 
afford  a  hint  of  their  pur- 
pose.    No  one  yet  has 
given  any  satisfactory  ex- 
planation of  this  curious 
dangler.     Judge    Caton 
says  "it  is  in  rare   in- 
stances found  on  the  fe- 
males."    According    to 
my  experience,  it  is  found 
on  oil  Moose,  male  or 
female,  at  all  ages,  but 
varies  greatly,  is  largest 
in  young  bulls,  smallest 
in  the  very  young  and 
the  very  old ;  it  varies  also 
with  season  and  with  the 
development  of  the  ant- 
lers. 

Mr.  Fred  Talcott,  who 
made  extended  observa- 
tions on   a   family  of 
Moose  in  Roger  Williams 
Park,  Providence,  R.  I., 
writes :     "As  the  antlers 
increased  the  bell   also 
increased  until  thirteen  or  fourteen  inches 
long;  and  after  the  antlers  were  dropped, 
December  ist,  the  bell  decreased  in  length. 
(F.  andS.,  March  25,  1899.) 

The  ordinary  bell  is  ten  or  fourteen 
inches  long.  It  is  usually  found  in  a  three- 
or  four-year-old  bull,  but  the  largest  bell  I    pound  bull  Wapiti  lost  120  pounds  when 


Earliest     known    drawing    of    a     Moose 
Lescarbot's  map  (1609)  of  Port  Royal, 
Nova  Scotia. 


mals  have  produced  skin  bells  on  their 
throats  as  freaks.  I  have  seen  such  growths 
in  common  cattle,  Belgian  Hares,  Merino 
Rams,  and  once  in  a  Cottontail.  They  are 
usually  associated  with  other  excessive  de- 
velopments of  the  skin  and  its  products. 

Not  many  authentic  weights  of  Moose 
have  been  recorded,  because  of  the  diffi- 
culties of  getting  the  scales  and  the  Moose 
together.  For  long  we  had  nothing  but 
hunters'  guesses,  which  are  of  the  same 
order  as  the  fishermen's ; 
now,  however,  we  have 
sufficient  evidence  for  a 
trustworthy  report. 

An  ordinary  bull 
Moose  stands  six  feet 
high  at  the  withers  and 
weighs  some  nine  hun- 
dred pounds.  His  horns 
will  measure  about  forty- 
five  inches  and  will  have 
seven  or  eight  prongs  on 
each. 

The  only  Moose  I  ever 
killed  gave  500  pounds 
(Fairbanks)  of  dressed 
meat,  which,  according 
to  butcher's  reckoning, 
would  be  a  live  weight  of 
850  pounds ;  as  he  lay, he 
measured  six  feet  two 
inches  at  the  withers, 
which  means  about  six 
feet,  alive. 

Mr.  S.  L.  Crosby,  of 
Bangor,  Me.,  an  un- 
doubted authority,  says:  "I  have  weighed 
several  Moose,  the  heaviest  was  1,000 
pounds,  without  blood  and  entrails,  which 
would  surely  have  weighed  250  to  300 
pounds." 

By  actual  weight  I  found  that  a  562- 


ever  heard  of  was  found  in  a  cow  Moose. 
This  was  38  inches  long,  exclusive  of  hair. 
The  Moose  was  shot  by  an  Indian  in  Mani- 
toba and  brought  to  the  taxidermist's  shop 
of  Mr.  E.  W.  Darbey,  of  Winnipeg.  Mr. 
Darbey  and  Mr.  J.  P.  Turner,  of  Winnipeg, 
examined  it  critically  in  the  flesh  and  vouch 
for  its  genuineness.  Unfortunately  the 
owner  insisted  on  having  it  mounted  on  a 
bull  Moose  head. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  several  ani- 


his  blood  and  entrails  were  removed,  so 

that  Mr.  Crosby's  estimate  appears  right. 

His  big  Moose  surely  weighed  near  1,300 

pounds. 

I  also  find  the  following  on  record: 

A  large  Moose  killed  near  Penadomcook, 

Me.,  by  Mr.  W.  I.  Miller,  September,  1893, 

dressed  1,123  pounds  (a  live  weight  of  over 

1,400  pounds). 
Mr.  H.  C.  Stonebridge,  of  New  York, 

while  hunting  at  Chesuncook  Lake,  Me., 


From  a  photograph,  copyright  iq02,  by  F.  C.  Walcott. 

Bull  Moose  on  the  Upper  Tobique  River,  New  Brunswick. 


in  October,  1897,  killed  a  bull  Moose  that 
was  "over  six  feet  eight  inches  at  the 
withers  after  skinning. 

Mr.  W.  J.  Hayes,  of  New  York,  in  the 
American  Naturalist,  June,  1897,  records 
that  in  Nova  Scotia  a  young  Moose  was 
shot  that  stood  six  feet  nine  inches  at  the 
shoulder,  although  on  examination  of  the 
teeth,  horns,  etc.,  it  proved  to  be  only  three 
years  old. 

Mr.  WilHam  E.  Roberts,  of  Springfield, 
Mass.,  is  stated  to  have  killed  a  Nova  Sco- 


tia Moose  that  measured  six  feet  ten  inches 
at  the  withers. 

But  again  a  record  bearer  in  point  of  size 
is  from  New  Brunswick,  and  had  the  luck 
to  be  measured  by  a  well-known  expert, 
Mr.  Carl  Rungius,  the  animal  painter. 
This  mammoth  of  the  East  measured  5  even 
feet  at  the  withers  as  he  lay  on  the  ground. 

So  far  we  have  dealt  only  with  the  Cana- 
dian Moose.  The  Alaskan  Moose,  of 
course,  overtops  it.  The  largest  that  I  have 
found  recorded  by  competent  authority  was 
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killed  and  measured  by  Mr.  Dall  de  Weese 
on  the  Yukon  in  September,  1897,  and  was 
seven  feet  eight  inches  at  the  withers. 

How  are  we  to  know  that  there  are 
Moose  in  this  swamp,  since  they  never  give 
us  a  chance  to  see  them?  The  sure,  cer- 
tain, lasting  sign  is  the  fumet,  or  dungballs. 
They  resemble  in  character  those  of  other 
large  deer,  but  their  size  is  distinctive.  The 
next  important  sign  is  the  track  — "  like  the 
track  of  a  cow,  but  sharper,"  is  the  earliest 
description  I  ever  heard  of  it.  This  sign  is 
soon  changed  by  weather  and  tells  the  ob- 
server what  time  has  elapsed  since  the 
Moose  was  at  the  place. 

While  feeding  in  winter,  the  Moose  will 
chisel  the  bark  off  saplings  with  their  front 
teeth,  as  indeed  do  most  deer,  but  the  size  of 
the  mark  and  height  from  the  ground  willusu- 
ally  tell  if  they  were  Moose  that  did  it.  It  is 
often  remarked  that  only  one  side  of  the  bark 
is  thus  taken,  and  therefore  the  tree  survives. 

The  nipping  of  twigs  at  great  height  and 
the  riding  down  of  saplings — that  is,  bending 
them  down  by  straddling  them — are  also 
well-known  habits  of  the  Moose,  and  the  evi- 
dences of  these  are  important  Moose  signs. 
Other  tell-tale  marks  are  the  scraping  of  trees 
with  the  horns  and  the  deliberate  crossing  of 
bogs.  In  this  last  the  Moose  is  second  only 
to  the  Caribou.  An  important  sign  in  fall  is 
the  wallow,  fully  described  later. 

No  wild  animal  roams  at  random  over 
the  country.  All  have  a  certain  range  that 
they  consider  home.  Some  have  two  of 
these,  one  for  summer,  one  for  winter. 
Such  animals  are  called  migratory.  The 
Moose  has  but  one  home,  and  that  he  keeps 
to  the  year  round. 

As  a  general  rule  the  animal's  range  cor- 
responds somewhat  with  its  size.  A  deer's 
range  is  larger  than  that  of  a  rabbit  be- 
cause its  wants  are  greater — flesh-eaters, 
of  course,  being  on  a  different  plane.  The 
Moose  appears  to  have  the  largest  range  of 
the  non-migratory  Ruminants.  Those  in 
the  Carberry  Forest  did  not  leave  it  at  all, 
so  far  as  known.  They  were  always  to  be 
found  within  a  few  miles  of  the  same  place, 
and  when  pursued  they  merely  circled 
around  a  region  less  than  ten  miles  across. 
I  should  think  that  ordinarily  a  Moose 
passes  his  life  within  ten  miles  of  the  spot 
where  he  was  born. 


The  horns  of  the  bull  Moose  are  devel- 
oped for  battle  with  his  own  kind.  As  soon 
as  the  rut  is  over  they  are  of  little  use,  and 
Nature,  true  to  her  principle  of  economy, 
proceeds  to  get  rid  of  them.  In  the  depths 
of  winter,  the  useless  lumber  is  dropped — ■ 
earlier  if  the  Moose  be  very  vigorous,  later 
]f  he  be  a  weakling.  He  is  not  by  any 
means  defenceless,  for  his  mighty  fore  feet, 
armed  with  a  pair  of  stubby  bayonets  of 
horn,  are  ample  protection  against  any 
wolf  or  bear  that  might  dare  to  assail  him 
or  the  family  in  his  care. 

The  yarding  of  the  Moose  is  a  familiar 
phrase  that  has  furnished  the  ground  for 
several  misconceptions.  Many  persons 
think  that  a  moose-yard  is  a  large  place 
with  all  the  snow  in  it  hammered  down 
smooth,  and  surrounded  by  a  straight  wall 
of  untrodden  snow  which  rises  to  the  level 
of  the  deep  soft  covering  of  the  forest  be- 
yond. They  imagine,  further,  that  as  soon 
as  the  new  snow-storm  begins,  the  Moose 
get  to  work,  hoof  and  horn,  to  hammer  it 
down  smooth  and  hard  within  the  yard. 

The  fact  is,  that  when  the  snow  deepens 
the  ivicose  family — father,  mother,  and  lit- 
tle ones — or  sometimes  several  families  to- 
gether, settle  in  some  place  of  abundant 
food,  and  by  winding  daily  in  this,  they 
cover  the  ground  with  a  network  of  path- 
ways. The  longer  they  stay  the  more  and 
wider  the  pathways,  so  that  finally  there 
are  but  few  spaces  untrodden  of  twenty 
square  yards  across. 

The  deeper  the  snow  in  the  woods,  the 
more  the  Moose  must  work  for  their  food, 
since  the  lower  bushes  and  ground  herbs 
are  cut  off,  and  thus  the  difference  between 
the  snow  in  the  yard  and  that  in  the  woods 
increases.  If  the  food  is  sufffciently  abun- 
dant in  the  yard,  and  no  hunters  find  them, 
the  Moose  stay  there  till  spring.  If  it  gives 
out,  they  must  begin  a  perilous  journey 
through  the  snow  in  search  of  another  good 
place.  It  is  during  this  journey  only  that 
they  fear  the  wolves.  It  is  always  done  in 
single  file,  so  that  the  young  ones  in  the 
rear  do  not  have  a  very  hard  time,  and  it  is 
usually  done  with  judgment  founded  on 
their  memory  of  the  country. 

The  moose-yard  is  commonly  frequented 
by  the  moose-birds  or  Canada  jays.  I  am 
not  sure  why.  The  Moose  by  tearing  down 
and  rooting  up  logs  and  dead  trees  may  ex- 
pose worms,  etc.,  or  the  parasitic  insects  in 


From  a  photograph,  copyright  ig02,  by  F.  C.  M'alcott. 

Photograph  of  a  Moose  standing  in  the  Miramichi  River. 


their  hair  may  furnish  food  for  the  bird. 
There  are  several  other  cases  of  small  birds 
associating  with  large  beasts,  and  in  each 
the  bird  is  believed  to  serve  the  beast  as  a 
watchman  and  get  his  returns  in  parasitic 
insects. 

With  the  melting  of  the  snow,  the  neces- 
sity for  yarding  ceases,  and  the  Moose 
family  scatters.  For  what  reason,  is  not 
clear,  because  the  young  are  not  due  to  be 
born  for  two  or  three  months  yet.  Perhaps 
Hke  men  who  have  been  cooped  up  to- 


gether in  tight  winter  quarters,  or  in  a  sail- 
ing vessel,  they  are  glad  to  get  away  from 
each  other,  for  a  change.  They  go  their 
ways,  the  bulls  to  some  quiet  spot,  where 
their  budding  horns  may  have  every  chance 
to  grow.  They  may  have  travelled  twenty 
miles  from  their  own  range  while  seeking  a 
mate  in  the  fall,  but  summer  usually  finds 
each  individual  back  to  the  very  swamp 
and  water-front  that  he  has  long  considered 
.home.  The  cows  also  retire  to  some  fa- 
miliar secluded  place  where  they  can  nour- 
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ish  the  unborn  calf,  usually,  however  ac-    might  have  added,  in  rare  cases,  three, 
companied  by  the  young  of  the  year  before.    These  are  dull  reddish  brown,  without  any 


Though  unideal,  it  is  very  necessary  in 
the  economy  of  nature,  to  break  up  the  fam- 
ilies. Inbreeding  is  ruinous,  and  most 
animals  have  developed  instincts  that  guard 
against  this.  I  have  made  many  observa- 
tions to  see  w^hether  the  active  party  is  the 
parent  or  the  young.  Judging  by  humanity 
it  should  be  the  young;  the  maternal  feel- 


of  the  lighter  spots  that  characterize  the 
rest  of  the  deer  family  in  America.  The 
small  Deer  hide  the  fawn  for  weeks,  the  Elk 
and  Moose  for  a  few  days  only. 

The  young  have  all  the  family  instincts 
for  hiding  at  this  age.  Mr.  William  E. 
Bemis  sends  me  a  curious  instance  that  he 
learned  with  satisfactory  proof.     Near  his 


ing  among  us  usually  continues  longer  than    summer  camp  in  Quebec  north  of  Deux 


the  fihal.  But  in  most,  possibly  in  all  the 
lower  animals,  it  is  the  other  w^ay.  The 
young  would  keep  on  indefinitely  demand- 
ing sustenance  and  comfort  from  the 
mother  if  allowed.  Who  has  not  seen  a 
cow,  a  mare,  a  sheep,  a  cat,  a  dog,  or  a  rab- 
bit driving  away  with  harsh  menace,  or  even 
violence,  the  overgrown  young  ones  that 
persist  in  teasing  for  the  sustenance  of  their 
earlier  days  ?  The  feeling  that  overpowers 
the  maternal  is,  I  think,  in  most  cases,  the 
renewed  mating  instinct  that  springs  from 
physical  preparations  for  a  new  family. 
We  can  find  even  this  paralleled  in  mankind ; 
the  w^dow  or  wddower  often  realizes  that 
the  already  acquired  family  is  a  grievous 
obstacle  in  the  way  of  a  new  match. 

The  cow  Moose  may  still  be  accompanied 
by  her  calf  of  the  last  year,  as  my  friend 
Mr.  Charles  G.  D.  Roberts  assures  me,  but 
the  instinct  to  be  alone  when  her  time  comes 
leads  the  mother  to  sneak  away  for  the  final 
scene.  This  takes  place  in  some  remote 
swampy  thicket  during  late  May.  Mr. 
Kendall,  quoted  by  Audubon  and  Bach- 
man,  says:  "The  first  time  she  produces 
one  fawn,  but  ever  afterward  two,"  and  he 
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Bull  and  cow  Moose  tracks  in  about  one  inch  of  snow. 

The  bull  tracks  (A  and  C)  are  5x6  inches;  the  strides  vary  frcnn  2    feet  to  5    feet.     The  softer 

i<round  and  deeper  snow  causes  the  toes  to  spread  and  the  hind  hoofs  to  show. 
The  cow  track  (B)  is  4x5^  inches,  and  is  distinguished  by  its  smaller  size  and  slenderer  form. 


Rivieres  his  guide  chanced  on  two  Moose 
calves  in  an  open  place.  The  little  things 
ran  here  and  there,  looking  for  cover,  then 
sought  a  shaggy  fringe  of  short  brush  and 
disappeared  over  a  low  bank  by  a  lake. 
There  seemed  no  place  to  hide,  and  yet  they 
had  disappeared .  A  thorough  search  showed 
them  to  be  in  the  water,  completely  sub- 
merged except  the  tips  of  their  noses.  The 
mother  was  circling  about  in  the  neighbor- 
hood, too  much  alarmed  to  come  near,  but 
frequently  uttering  a  warning  squeal  that 
the  little  ones  seemed  to  understand.  The 
mother  never  goes  far  afield  while  the  calves 
are  in  hiding;  and  at  proper  times,  which 
probably  means  two  or  three  times  a  day, 
she  comes  to  suckle  them.  As  soon  as  they 
are  strong  enough  they  follow  her  about. 
Exactly  at  what  age  I  cannot  say. 

On  June  4, 1892,  at  Beausejour,  in  Mani- 
toba, I  saw  two  Moose  calves  that  were  able 
to  run  like  old  ones  and  were  probably  a  fort- 
night old.  They  stood  between  thirty  and 
thirty-six  inches  at  the  shoulder.  One  which 
Mr.  Hornaday  measured  when  seven  weeks 
old  was  37  inches  at  the  shoulder. 

During  the  summer  they  continue  with 
the  mother.  I  have 
been  unable  to  de- 
termine whether 
several  mothers  join 
company  at  this  sea- 
son, as  with  the 
Wapiti,  admitting 
the  young  males 
also  to  their  select 
society. 

Thousands  of 
pages  have  been 
written  on  shooting 
the  Moose,  what 
kind  of  rifle  to  use, 
etc.,  but  no  one 
seems  to  have  re- 
corded   this   other 


From  a  photograph  by  Ross,  of  If'itDiipeg. 


Moose  in  harness. 


side  of  their  lives.  The  early  feeding  of  the 
calves,  their  weaning  and  their  bringing  up, 
are  involved  in  the  obscurity  of  unwritten, 
unworthy  chapters. 

The  bull  Moose  has  meanwhile  led  a 
bachelor  life  of  his  own,  so  far  as  known. 
The  only  evidence  to  the  contrary  was  sup- 
plied by  Mr.  Tappan  Adney,  in  answer  to 
the  query,  Does  the  bull  Moose  accompany 
the  cow  while  the  calf  is  suckling  ? 

He  says :  "  In  my  notes  I  have  a  story,  re- 
lated by  an  old  hunter  with  whom  I  lived 
on  the  Tobique  in  1896.  He  was  telling 
me  of  the  time  when  he  first  heard  a  Moose 
call  to  another.  Though  but  a  small  boy 
then,  he  was  in  the  woods  alone.  He  was 
paddling  on  Sisson  Branch  of  the  Tobique 
and  had  stopped  his  canoe  by  the  bank  to 
rest,  when  close  at  hand  he  heard  a  low 
mooh,  mooh,  that  he  thought  was  a  tree  rub- 
bing against  another.  In  a  moment  a  calf 
Moose  came  out  of  the  bushes  followed  by 
the  cow  and  while  he  was  wondering  what 
was  going  to  happen  a  bull  Moose  appeared. 
At  first  they  did  not  notice  him,  but  having 
only  a  little  shotgun  with  birdshot,  he  un- 
tied a  bag  containing  bullets.  The  move- 
ment caught  the  bull's  eye;  he  walked  tow- 
ward  the  boy  with  bristling  mane.  Before 
anything  happened  the  cow  and  the  calf 
walked  away,  and  then  the  bull  turned  and 
followed  them." 

In  January  the  bull  Moose  sheds  his  huge 


fan  horns,  for,  notwithstanding  the  voice  of 
the  people,  which  is  the  voicQ  of  God,  they 
are  not  used  for  shovelling  snow  all  winter. 
As  the  hunters  say,  when  the  sap  begins  to 
flow  in  the  trees  the  sap  begins  to  run  in 
the  horns  of  the  Moose.  Their  first  growth 
is  in  April. 

As  the  warm  weather  comes  on,  the 
Moose  are  driven  out  of  the  thick  woods  by 
the  heat  and  flies  and  gather  at  the  lakes 
and  large  rivers,  where  they  can  enjoy  a 
cobl  bath  every  day,  get  what  breeze  there 
is  moving,  and  revel  in  the  lily-pads  that 
abound  in  such  places.  During  the  sum- 
mer months  the  Moose  may  be  considered 
an  aquatic  animal.  Male  and  female,  old 
and  young,  frequent  these  watering-places, 
but  usually  the  bulls  keep  in  separate 
groups  or  even  wander  alone. 

I  think,  however,  that  during  the  surn- 
mer  the  bull  Moose,  like  the  bull  Wapiti, 
usually  go  in  small  bands.  Mr.  Tappan 
Adney  writes  me  that  such  is  the  case,  and 
gives  a  detailed  account  of  two  large  bulls 
that  he  saw  travelling,  feeding,  and  drinking 
together,  in  friendly  companionship,  about 
the  middle  of  August.  Geo.  Linklater, 
one  of  the  best  guides  on  the  Ottawa,  says 
that  the  pair  of  bull  Moose  commonly  seen 
together  in  summer,  are  twin  brothers. 
Their  horns  are  then  in  velvet. 

In  three  months  the  horns  are  finished 
and  the  velvet  begins  to  shed  off,  showing 
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the  white  bony  structure  of  the  antlers.  I 
find  among  the  guides  a  wide-spread  notion 
that  Moose  are  right  and  left-handed.  A 
Moose  that  always  lies  on  his  left  side  will 
show^  the  effects  in  a  slight  twist  of  the  left 
horn,  etc.  The  pair  shown  at  the  bottom 
of  page  173  are  supposed  to  have  been 
those  of  a  left-handed  Moose,  as  also  were 
the  upper  two  pairs  on  page  171.  I  am 
not  able  to  pronounce  on  the  point.  By 
September  the  antlers 
are  sunburned  to  a 
deep  brown,  except  the 
tips,  which  are  white 
and  polished  from  try- 
ing them  on  the  brush 
and  trees. 

In  mid-September 
they  are  in  their  primest 
condition  and  coinci- 
dent with  this — not  by 
accident — is  the  mat- 
ing season  of  the 
species.  This  is  ac- 
companied by  the 
manifestation  of  all  its 
characteristics  in  his 
mental,  moral,  and 
physical  make-up. 
The  Moose's  all-domi- 
nant object  now  is  to 
find  a  mate,  and  to  it 
he  devotes  his  entire 
energies,  even  neglect- 
ing to  eat.  His  sum- 
mer life  may  have 
been  spent  on  less 
than  one  hundred 
acres  of  swamp,  but 
he  now  sets  forth  on  his 
travels. 

Every  few  miles 
there  is  a  sort  of  established  meetmg-place 
of  the  sexes,  a  stretch  of  open  woods, 
often  a  hardwood  ridge  between  swamps. 
To  these  in  turn  he  goes,  nosing  the 
earth  and  the  wind  for  helpful  suggestions. 
Standing  with  ears  acock  at  every  sound 
that  might  have  been  made  by  a  Moose, 
and  at  length  believing  it  to  be  made  by 
one  of  his  own  race  he  challenges  it  with 
a  deep,  long  grunt  or  a  short  bellow,  and 
approaches  it  rapidly,  slashing  the  brush 
with  his  horns  to  impress  the  other  party 
with  the  fact  that  he  is  a  well-armed  and 
fearless  knight,  circling  about  to  try  the 


I-roin  a  photograph  by  Jemiess  Richardson. 
Moose  grazing. 


wind  from  the  stranger,  or  if  there  be  no 
wind,  repeating  his  various  calls  and  beat- 
ings of  the  brushwood. 

There  are  two  usual  answers  to  all  this: 
The  long  ringing  reply  of  the  responsive  fe- 
male, or  another  deep  grunt,  like  his  own, 
but  varied  with  some  guttural  sounds  that 
tell  of  a  savage  rival,  who  also  is  searching 
these  woods ;  in  the  latter  case  there  may  be 
much  grunting  and  manoeuvring  before  they 
actually  come  together. 
As  they  approach  they 
often  express  their  de- 
fiance by  bellowing  and 
slashing  the  brush  with 
their  new  grown  spears, 
and  when  at  last  they 
meet  and  close  with  a 
crash,  the  spread  and 
pointed  antlers  are  at 
once  their  bucklers  and 
their  weapons ;  and  it  is 
a  rare  thing  when  one 
finds  a  Moose  horn 
without  the  dents  of 
battle  brunt.  I  sup- 
pose that  without  ex- 
ception every  pair  of 
full-grown  Moose 
horns  has  seen  actual 
service  at  the  front,  for 
every  bull  Moose  hide 
has  scars.  In  these 
combats  the  weaker 
generally  saves  himself 
by  flight.  It  is  but  sel- 
dom that  one  of  the 
knights  is  killed ;  yet  it 
happens;  and  as  al- 
ready noted,  the  battle 
has  frequently  had  a 
doubly  fatal  termina- 
tion through  the  locking  of  the  horns. 

The  moose- calling  hunter  is  one  who  with 
a  birch-bark  trumpet  imitates  the  bellow 
of  the  cow  Moose  and  tempts  the  bull  forth 
into  plain  view  for  an  easy  shot. 

Though  the  least  sportsmanhke,  it  is  the 
most  effectual  way  of  getting  bull  Moose. 
Fortunately  for  them,  it  can  be  practised 
only  for  a  fortnight  or  so  at  the  beginning 
of  the  season,  and  in  exactly  the  right 
weather  and  surroundings. 

Dead  calm  is  essential.  If  there  be  wind 
from  the  Moose  to  you,  he  cannot  hear  your 
call;  if  it  be  from  you  to  the  Moose  he 
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smells  you  and  flies  to  far  regions.  In  a 
calm  the  call  can  be  heard  for  miles,  so  far 
indeed,  that  even  if  the  Moose  came  direct- 
ly and  quickly  he  might  be  an  hour  or  more 
in  getting  to  your  stand.  I  once  called 
from  a  hill  at  sunset  and  learned  later  that 
my  friends  four  miles  away  heard  me  dis- 
tinctly, and  therefore  a  Moose,  with  his 
keen  hearing,  might 
have  heard  it  five  or 
six  miles  off. 

The  experienced 
hunter  begins  very 
low,  as  there  is  always 
a  possibihty  of  a  bull 
lurking  in  some  near 
thicket,  and  calls  not 
more  than  once  in  ten 
minutes,  some  think 
every  twenty  minutes 
often  enough.  It  is 
probably  too  fast, 
once  the  response  has 
come.  The  bull's  an- 
swer is  a  deep,  long 
grunt,  varied  by  the 
snapping  of  branches 
as  he  plunges  forward 
through  the  woods, 
but  stopping  at  times 
to  thrash  some  l3ush 
in  his  course. 

It  is,  indeed,  one  of 
the  most  impressive 
sights  in  the  animal 
world  when  at  length 
in  the  last  dim  after- 
glow, the  much  her- 
alded monster  heaves 
his  bulk  into  view, 
overtopping  the 
shrubbery  like  an  ele- 
phant, looming  huge 

and  black  against  the  last  streak  of  red  light. 
No  matter  how  much  we  may  be  expecting 
it  the  coming  is  always  a  thriUing  surprise. 
We  knew  how  big  he  was,  yet  how  startling- 
ly  huge  he  looks,  and  those  antlers,  a  heavy 
burden  for  a  man,  he  switches  about  as  an 
Indian  does  the  eagle  feathers  in  his  hair. 

By  softly  modulated  squeals,  whines,  and 
othersounds  suggestive  of  the  female  Moose, 
a  skilful  caller  can  decoy  the  great  beast 
within  a  few  yards  and  get  the  chance  to  see, 
shoot,  or  immortalize  the  giant,  according 
to  the  mood  and  purpose  of  the  party. 
Vol.  XXXIX -19 


Moose  antlers  showing  successive  growths. 


!.  At  eighteen 
At  three  and 


I.  Appearance  on  the  calf  under  a  year  old.  5 
months.  3.  At  two  and  one-half  years.  4. 
one-half  years. 

Aft-^r  this  the  brow  points  increase  to  two  or  three  in  num- 
ber on  each  side;  the  webs  or  pahns  grow  wider  and  the 
points  more  numerous  for  five  or  si.x  years. 

These  drawings  were  made  from  specimens  whose  age  was 
not  positively  ascertained,  and  are  offered  with  much 
hesitancy. 


But  there  are  many  slips  between  a  re- 
sponse and  a  fair  view,  even  though  it  be  an 
eager  bull.  A  puff  of  wind  may  alarm  the 
keen-sensed  monster  by  bearing  the  human 
taint,  or  the  Moose  may  detect  a  false  note 
in  the  voice  of  the  siren,  or  another,  a  more 
attractive  cow-call  may  be  heard. 

The  latter  is  what  happened  in  the  case 
described  by  Mr.  Ed- 
ward E.  Flint,  whose 
account  of  Moose 
calling  is  one  of  the 
best  I  ever  read.  "On 
one  occasion,"  he 
says,  "  when  the  con- 
ditions were  favor- 
able I  decided  on  call- 
ing at  night,  though 
the  guide  protested 
that  at  best  only  an 
uncertain  shot  would 
be  obtained.  We  ap- 
proached close  to  the 
stand  selected  by 
canoe,  well  supplied 
with  blankets,  and 
were  soon  comfort- 
ably established,  shel- 
tered by  a  spruce 
growing  near  the  cen- 
tre of  a  small  marshy 
opening  in  the  timber. 
The  first  call  was 
made  at  ten  o'clock, 
when  the  nearly  full 
moon  showed  above 
the  tree -tops.  The 
answer  was  immedi- 
ate and  unmistaka- 
ble. The  oh-ah — oh- 
ah — oh-ah  of  an  old 
bull  was  as  distinct 
and  clear  as  possible. 
All  was  quiet  for  twenty  minutes,  when  his 
approach  began  with  calHng  at  every  step. 
This  approach,  calling  and  stopping  to 
listen,  occurred  many  times  in  the  next  two 
hours,  combined  with  much  thrashing  by 
the  antlers,  sounding,  the  guide  said, '  hke  a 
man  falling  with  a  canoe  on  a  rough  port- 
age.' It  was  now  full  midnight,  the  moon 
was  high  and  the  night  unusually  light,  the 
air  still  and  frosty,  the  Moose  only  two  hun- 
dred yards  away,  as  revealed  by  the  tracks 
the  following  morning.  Any  moment 
might  afford  the  shot.     Then  the  squalling 
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a  cow  call,  usually  at  sundown. 
In  the  bull-call — oh-ah — the  first 
sound  of  the  vowel  o,  slightly  pro- 
longed, is  clearly  pronounced,  and 
the  short  second  sound  of  the 
vowel  II  is  given  in  the  last  note  of 
the  call ;  accent  and  inflection  can 
hardly  be  described.  The  cow 
call  varies,  usually  consisting  of 
three  notes — the  second  one  great- 
ly prolonged,  and  possessing  the 
greatest  volume  of  sound.  Moo- 
waugh-yuh  expresses  the  sound  to  me,  and 
one  of  my  guides  always  contended  that  the 
cow  said  plainly, "  Who  are  you  ?  "    I  doubt 


Sixty-seven-inch  Moose  head  from  New  Brunswick. 

Shot  bj'  F.  H.  Cook,  Esq.,  of  Leominster,  Mass.,  Oc- 
tober, 1898. 
Drawn  from  a  photograph  supplied  by  W.  S.  Chase,  Esq. 

call  of  a  young  cow,  preceded  by  the 
deep  notes  of  the  bull,  rang  out  sharp 
and  clear.  They  remained  near  us 
perhaps  half  an  hour,  and  when  heard 
a  second  time  were  fully  a  mile  dis- 
tant, and  an  hour  had  elapsed  since 
the  meeting.  While  they  were  close 
at  hand  the  bull  challenge  note 
brought  back  a  short,  hoarse  angry  response, 
some  thrashing  with  the  antlers,  and  no 
more.    .    .    .    Several  times  I  have  heard 
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Sixty-four-inch  Moose  head  from  St.  Louis  County,  Minn. 

Killed  by  H.  C.  Percival,  Esq.,  of  Mine  Centre,  Ont. 
Redrawn  from  Recreation  photograph,  May,  1899. 


Winnipeg  Moose. 

Ideal  56-inch  head  ;   34  points  even. 

Killed  by  H.  C.  Pierce,  Esq.,  of  St.  Louis, 
November,  1890. 

Redrawn  from  photograph  lu  Forest  and  Stream. 


if  the  first  and  last  syllable  can  be 
heard  at  any  great  distance,  and 
thus  the  call  often  seems  to  consist 
of  one  syllable."  {F.  6r=  6*.,  June 
1, 1895.) 
Mr.  Fred.  Talcott,  writing  of 
the  Moose  in  Roger  Williams  Park,  tells 
how  he  imitated  the  Moose  defiance  on  a 
call-horn  not  far  from  the  park : 

''At  the  first  sound  of  the  horn,  the  bull 
sprang  to  his  feet,  giving  his  answer  and 
starting  toward  me,  and  the  cow  answered 
with  the  long  call.  I  thought  also  ^he  calf 
answered,  but  of  this  in  the  excitement  and 
noise  I  could  not  be  sure.  At  the  second 
sound  of  the  note,  the  bull  answered  again, 
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and  without  an  instant's 
hesitation  charged 
against  the  fence  in  the 
greatest  fury.  As  he 
came  on,  his  head  was 
lowered,  bringing  his 
antlers  about  on  a  line 
with  his  shoulders. 

"  At  other  times,  both 
day  and  evening,  I  tried 
to  deceive  him,  but  with- 
out success.  The  cow 
would  repeatedly  an- 
swer, always  with  a  short 
call,  quite  different  from 


Moose  from  Manitoba.      Prime  of  life. 

Showing  three  brow  tines  and  broad  palmations  (49j^-inch  spread). 

At  a  later  period  the  brow  tines  may  increase  in  number,  but  they  turn 

smaller,  shorter,  and  the  whole  antler  less  massive. 


Field  Columbian  Museum  Moose  head  from  Alaska. 

The  record  bearer;   7B]4  inches  across  (originally  said  to 
have  been  84  inches);  weighs  93^^  pounds. 

From  a  photograph. 

calling  and  coming  from  the  middle 
of  September  to  the  end  of  October 
— six  weeks — that  is  much  longer 
than  the  rut.  To  this  I  may  add  that 
in  Manitoba  I  heard  a  Moose  call  as 
late  as  December  6th. 

Mr.  Madison  Grant  says  that  "  in 
Nova  Scotia  it  seems  to  be  a  well- 
authenticated  fact  that  bear  have 
been  shot  by  moose-callers — the  bear 
apparently  sneaking  up  to  seize  the 
supposed  cow." 

Accounts  of  moose-calling  are  very 
various  and  indeed  conflicting.  One 
man  says:  "You  must  give  the  call 
of  the  bull  to  arouse  the  jealous 
wrath  of  the  other  bull";  another, 


the  long  call  imitated  to 
call  the  Moose  of  the  wild 
woods.  A  number  of 
different  notes  this  cow 
used,  usually  in  a  tone 
that  could  be  heard  only 
a  short  distance."  {F. 
6^5.,  March  25,  1899.) 

As  this  was  after  the 
rutting  season  was  done, 
it  is  of  unusual  interest 
and  the  patriarch  is  to 
be  congratulated  on  the 
loyal  sympathy  of  his 
family. 

Mr.  FHnt  also  states 
that  he  found  the  Moose 


Seventy-three  and  one-quarter-inch  Moose  head  from  Alaska. 

In  the  collection  of  W.  F.  Sheard,  Tacoma,  Washington. 
From  a  photograph. 
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Diagram  of   Muuse    bell,  from  old 
bull  in  about  tenth  year. 

Develop  12  inches  long,  about  half  an 
inch  thick,  and  3%  inches  deep. 

Bell,  of  same  thickness  and  character 
but  8  inches  long. 

''you  must  imitate  the  call  of 
the  cow  to  tempt  the  errant  bull 
forward";  yet  another,  that  it 
must  be  done  with  marvellous 
truthfulness  or  the  bull  detects 
the  fraud;  others  believe  that 
any  kind  of  a  racket  will  fetch  the 
bull,  he  is  so  insane  with  wrath 
and  desire ;  many  say  that  moose- 
calling  is  confined  to  Maine  and 
the  East,  because  elsewhere  the 
Moose  do  not  respond;  and 
still  others,  that  from  Canso 
to  Yukon  the  Moose  call  and  are  called. 

There   is    little    doubt    that   all   these 
views  are   founded  on 
some    actual    observa- 
tion. 

At  the  beginning  of  the 
season  the  bulls  will  go 
anywhere  at  the  slightest 
suggestion  of  a  cow  call. 
When  at  length  the  cows 
respond  and  mating  is 
about  accomplished,  they 
are  ready  to  assail  any  bull 
that  suggests  a  disturb- 
ance of  their  peace.  When 
finally  all  are  mated,  they 
no  longer  heed  the  call  of 
another  cow;  and  their 
varied  later  behavior, 
sometimes  coming,  some- 
times refraining,  means 
simply  that  the  caller  has 
chanced  on  an  unmated 
bull  or  else  on  a  region 
where  all  are  happy  with 


Cow   Moose  bell,   38 
inches  long. 

From    photograph     by 

Mr.  E.  W.  Darbey. 

Specimen    taken    in 

Manitoba,  1903. 


Cottontail   Rabbit  with  bell  like  that  of  a 
Moose. 


From   specimen  taken  near  Toronto,  now  in 
collection  of  Mr.  James  H.  Fleming. 

Bell,  2^   inches   long.     Second   figure  shows 
side  view  and  section. 


their  mates.     After  this  month  is  over  it  is 
considered  useless  to  call  for  Moose. 

Aside  from  the  various  uncatalogued,  un- 
comprehended  roars,  bel- 
lows, grunts,  clucks,  and 
whines  of  the  mating  season, 
the  Moose  has  many  other 
vocal  expressions  that  serve 
to  tell  the  neighbors  how  he 
feels  or  what  he  is  thinking 
about. .  A  number  of  young 
Moose  that  I  have  been 
among  and  handled  uttered  a 
soft,  whinnying  sound  when 
begging  for  bread,  and  proved 
their  training  by  nosing  in  the 
neighborhood  of  my  pocket  as 
they  squealed.  The  cow  and 
calf  call  to  each  other  in  a  variety 
of  soft  whines. 

The  Moose  is  believed  to  stand 
alone  among  our  deer  in  his  rigid 
monogamy.  The  evidence  for 
this,  however,  is  not  conclusive. 
Here  are  the  chief  proofs; 

No  man  ever  saw  a  bull  Moose 
with  a  herd  of  cow  Moose  in  the 
mating  season.  Two  adult  Moose 
dwelling  together  in  the  mating 
season  are  sure  to  be  male  and  fe- 
male. A  Moose  that  is  mated  will 
rarely  reply  to  a  calling  cow.  All  observers 
agree  that  the  Scandinavian  Moose  is  strictly 
monogamous,  which  is 
strong  side  evidence,  since 
the  two  are  so  closely  re- 
lated. Finally,  Judge 
Caton ,  the  leading  author- 
ity on  American  deer,  says 
unhesitatingly  that  the 
American  Moose  is  a 
strictly  monogamous  ani- 
mal. 

On  the  other  hand,  the 
hunters  in  Manitoba  and 
on  the  Ottawa  maintain 
that  the  bull  roves  from 
one  cow's  range  to  another, 
and  will  mate  with  many 
in  the  season,  though  he 
is  rarely  seen  with  more 
than  one  cow  at  a  time. 
In  the  Kippewa  country, 
I  was  assured  by  several 
hunters  that  it  is  quite  a 
common  thing  for  the  cow 
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Moose  to  answer  the  cow  call  when  she 
is  with  her  mate,  and  to  come  leading 
him  as  though  she  desired  to  share  her 
position  with  another.  In  the  few 
cases  of  calling  that  I  have  seen,  how- 
ever, it  w^as  a  single  roving  bull  that 
came  in  answer  to  the  invitation. 

The  weight  of  evidence  at  present 
I  consider  in  favor  of  the  monogamy 
of  the  species. 

Whether  the  bond  lasts  more  than 
one  season  is  another  question,  and 
one  of  great  interest,  but  a  point  which 
I  cannot  decide  for  lack  of  evidence. 
The  fact   that  the  male  does  not 


Freak  Moose  horns  from  the  Upper  Ottawa,  1897. 

The  horns  were  porous  and  spongy  ;  probably  the  animal  had  been 

emasculated. 

Specimen  now  in  collection  of  James  H.  Fleming,  Toronto,  Ontario. 

(Greatest  spread,  46  inches.) 


Why  JMoose  horns  are  so  seldom  found. 

This  massive  pair  from  near  Mattawa  hung  in  a  tree  for  only  seven  years.  The  weather 
and  the  porcupines  have  reduced  them  to  splintered  and  friable  bone  that  could 
not  last  more  than  three  or  four  years  and  much  less  if  on  the  ground.  Shot  at 
Foley's  Lake  by  Le  Royer  in  1898.  (He  went  with  the  Ziegler  expedition.)  All 
rotten  and  eaten  by  porcupine,  but  not  by  mice.  Every  old  vein  is  now  a  deep 
crack.     Spread  on  brow  now  42  inches. 


accompany  the  female  while 
the  calf  is  very  young  rather 
goes  to  prove  that  their  mar- 
riage, like  their  puberty,  lasts 
but  a  brief  season.  A  very  ex- 
perienced Moose  hunter,  Mr. 
W.  Tweddell,  of  Manitoba,  be- 
lieves that  the  same  pair  will 
seek  each  other  out  on  succes- 
sive seasons  although  sepa- 
rated for  half  the  year. 

The  young  bull  Moose  is  tol- 
erated by  the  stepfather  while 
he  is  yet  a  calf;  that  is,  he  is 
allowed  to  be  in  the  neighbor- 
hood at  a  respectful  distance. 
But  in  his  second  year  he  will 
fly  from  his  new  relative  by 
marriage  if  he  knows  what  is 


good  for  his  young  skin.  At 
this  time  he  is  a  spike-buck — 
that  is,  his  antlers,  his  second 
pair,  are  forked  into  a  couple 
of  spikes.  After  his  mother's 
recurrent  honeymoon,  he  may 
drift  back  to  the  family  group, 
and  thus  come,  in  a  sense,  un- 
der the  protection  of  his  step- 
father, till  the  end  of  the  win- 
ter. Spring  moving  scatters  the 
family  as  before,  and  Septem- 
ber sees  him  fully  equipped 
with  flat  horns,  lusty  body,  and 
ambitions.  Everything,  in- 
deed, needful  to  replenish  his 
corner  of  the  earth,  except  a 
mate,  and  the  personal  prow- 
ess to  secure  one. 


Ottawa  Moose  head. 

Showing  increased  webbing  and  reduced  size  of  tines  in  a  very  large  Moose  past 

his  prime. 
Collection  of  Mrs.  Grace  G.  Seton.       (57%  inches  spread;  26  points.) 
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He  may  try  a  passage  of  arms  with  some 
big  fellow,  but  usually  he  has  to  save  him- 
self by  flight  into  regions  far  away.  At  this 
season  the  young  bulls  are  found  roving  over 
the  country  in  most  unlikely  places.     One 


Freak  head  from  Manitoba,  1899. 

In  collection  of  Mr.  George  Guerin,  Winnipeg. 

The  spike  below  is  24  inches  long.     Right  horn,  27  inches  long 

girth,  9:   points,  8.     Left  horn,  33^2  inches  long; 

girth,    9  ;  points,  10. 

walked  through  the  main  street  of  Carberry, 
Manitoba,  some  years  ago ;  another  w^as  seen 
out  on  the  open  prairie  twenty  miles  from 
Moose    Moun- 
tain. Many  sim- 
ilar c?,ses  are  re- 
corded from  Ver- 
mont  and  New 
Hampshire,  and 
in  each  it  seems 
to  have  been  a 
hopeful  young 
bull  Moose  going 
out  into  the  world 
to  seek  his  fort- 
une. 
Meanwhile  the 


Freak  Moose  horns  from  Manitoba. 
In  collection  of  Mr.  Alex.  Calder,  of  Winnipeg.     (47  inches  spread.) 


pair  that  were  left 

in  possession  of  the  swamp  have  been  dis- 
porting themselves  according  to  their  minds. 
Some  authorities  testify  that  in  Scandinavia 
the  bull  Moose  makes  a  "wallow"  or  "  soil" 
or  "  gross,"  as  it  is  called  in  the  Old  World. 
At  a  chosen  spot  in  the  thicket  he  digs  and 
paws  the  ground  till  it  is  a  mud  bath  with 
every  intensified  odor  that  his  physical 
personality  can  contribute.  In  this  he  wal- 
lows and  plays  to  his  infinite  satisfaction. 

I  have  seen  this  wallow  many  times  in 
America,  but  have  no  proof  that  this  very 
spot  is  the  trysting  place  of  the  pair  as  it  is 
supposed  to  be  in  Scandinavia. 

It  is  an  interesting  beginning  of  civiliza- 
tion when  we  find  an  animal  with  special 
places  for  special  things.  This  we  see  well 
developed  in  the  lek  of  the  capercailzie 
and  the  dusting  place  of  the  grouse,  or 


among  mice  which  go  out  of  their  way  to 
leave  their  dung  at  one  spot,  as  well  as  cer- 
tain species  that  repair  to  a  given  locality  at 
the  approach  of  death.  But  so  far  as 
known,  the  present  species  is  the  only  one 
of  our  deer  that  has  advanced  on  these  lines. 
The  ''  old  bachelor  "  and  the  "  old  maid  " 
are  well-known  characters  in  all  the  higher 
walks  of  animal  life.  Among  the  Rumi- 
nants they  are  known  as  the  lone  bull  and 
the  barren  cow.  The  lone  bull  Moose  is 
usually  an  old  fellow  who  has  outgrown 
the  ardor  of  youth.  Sometimes  he  is  one 
whose  mate  has  died.  He  generally  wan- 
ders alone  and  is  of  uncertain  temper.  The 
barren  cow  is  commonly  so  by  mischance, 
and  is  distinguished  first  by  her  fine  con- 
dition, second  the  absence  of  a  calf. 

The  food  of  the  Moose  is  browse,  twigs, 
and  leaves  of  many  hard-woods,  their  par- 
ticular favorite  being  the  moosewood  or 

striped  maple. 
But  they  do  eat 
grass,  as  I  have 
many  times  wit- 
nessed, and  once 
found  on  dissec- 
tion  that  the 
stomach  con- 
tents were  half 
grass.  They  do 
not  need  to  kneel 
for  it,  as  is  often 
stated,  but  eat 
like  a  horse, 
merely  bending 
their  necks  if  the  grass  is  high,  or  adopting 
an  inelegant  giraffe-like  straddle  if  it  be  low. 
Although  they  feed  chiefly  on  twigs  and  bark 


Abnormal   antlers  of   three-year-old    Moose  shot   at   Lake 

Winnipeg,  1904. 

Now  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  E.  W.  Darbey,  of  Winnipeg. 

Spread,  31  inches;  girth  of  right  beam,  4  inches;  of  left,  4^  inches. 

in  winter,  I  observed  that  about  Carberry 
they  devoured  quantities  of  equisetum  or 
joint-grass  which  stands  through  the  snow. 
Though  the  least  gregarious  of  our  Deer, 
the  Moose  are  not  without  social  amuse- 
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Cervalces 
(After  Dr.  W.  B.  Sc 


ments.  Their  yard  or  winter  life  is  a  friend- 
ly gathering  for  the  enjoyment  and  bene- 
fits of  each  other's  society,  and  they  have 
also  a  weird  performance  that  seems  to  be 
as  contagious  and  psychologically  deep- 
rooted  as  a  voodoo  dance.  This  I  have 
often  heard  of,  but  never  seen.  At  certain 
seasons,  more  especially  in  high  winds, 
these  animals,  I  am  told  by  many  old  hunt- 
ers, "go  crazy,"  coursing  around  hke  dogs 
playing  tag,  chasing  each  other  without  re- 
gard to  danger  from  their  natural  enemies, 
and  yet  apparently  without  any  sex  impulse. 

At  this  time  they  are  easily  approached 
and  shot.  Mr. 
George  Meacham,  of 
Woonona,  Manitoba, 
writes  me  concern- 
ing a  tame  Moose 
that  he  knew:  ''It 
had  an  instinctive 
knowledge  of  changes 
in  the  weather,  and 
before  a  winter's 
storm  would  always 
run  around  in  a  large 
circle  a  few  times, 
then  lie  down  in  the  most  exposed  place  it 
could  find,  facing  the  wind." 

The  Moose  is  so  marvellously  gifted  with 
smell,  hearing,  wariness,  and  speed  that  a 
successful  Moose  hunter  is  conceded  to  have 
reached  the  acme  of  wood-craft,  and  yet  it 
has  been  found  numberless  times  that  a 
Moose  seeing  a  man  without  smelling  him  is 
Ikely  to  stand  and  gaze  in  blank  curiosity. 

This  happens  oftenest  during  the  sum- 
mer while  the  Moose  are  in  the  water  and 
the  man  in  a  canoe. 

This  is  the  camera  hunter's  chance.  Near- 
ly all  the  good  photographs  of  wild  Moose 
have  been  taken  at  such  times.  The  best 
of  those  that  I  have  seen  are  by  Mr.  F.  C. 
Walcott,  taken  on  the  Tobique  (New  Bruns- 
wick) in  1902. 

Mr.  R.  MacFarlane  thus  comments  on 
this  habit : 

"  While  standing  in  the  water  they  some- 
times seem  quite  indifferent  to  the  near 
presence  of  man,  and  will  then  retire  only 
after  being  repeatedly  fired  at.  I  myself 
had  proof  of  this  on  one  occasion  when  as- 
cending the  Anderson  River  in  the  end  of 
June,  1866.  There  were  five  or  six  in  the 
party  when  we  observed  three  full-grown 
Moose  in  the  water.     As  they  were  not  in 


antlers, 
ott  in  Lydekker.l 


good  condition,  we  did  not  care  to  kill  them, 
but,  in  order  to  test  the  truth  of  this  peculi- 
arity, I  made  the  Indians  fire  a  number  of 
shots  very  close  to  them,  but  to  no  purpose. 
In  fact,  we  had  to  scream  and  yell  at  them 
before  they  got  out  and  stalked  away  at  a 
very  leisurely  pace." 

Another  remarkable  weakness  of  the 
species  is  the  deep  sleep  that  sometimes 
possesses  it.  An  instance  of  this  was  re- 
lated to  me  by  Mr.  William  Clark,  of  the 
Hudson  Bay  Company,  at  Winnipeg. 

"I  was  crossing,"  he  says,  "the  wooded 
country    between    Lakes    Manitoba    and 

Winnipeg  in  the  early 
spring.  I  had  with 
me  an  Indian  and  a 
dog  team  with  a  load- 
ed sled,  besides  a 
couple  of  hounds  run- 
ning loose.  The  dogs 
were  being  driven 
with  the  usual  amount 
of  shouting  and  noise, 
and  this  was  increased 
as  we  came  to  a  diffi- 
cult hill.  On  the  hill 
was  a  tall  spruce,  and  as  there  was  no  trail, 
the  Indian  climbed  it,  to  ascertain  the  best 
route.  When  he  was  at  the  top  we  held  a 
conversation  in  tones  suited  to  the  distance 
between  us.  Just  after  he  came  down,  the 
dogs  that  were  beating  about  chanced  into  a 
thicket  close  by  where  I  was,  and  with  a  great 
uproar  put  up  a  pair  of  Moose  that  had  evi- 
dently lain  there  asleep  through  all  the 
clamour  of  our  travelling  and  shouting.  Of 
course,  no  gun  was  handy,  so  they  got  away." 

Though  the  old  bull  Moose  is  apt  to  be 
bad-tempered  all  the  year,  and  sure  to  be 
dangerous  in  the  rutting  season,  the  species 
is  blessed  with  a  better  disposition  than 
most  of  the  Deer  family.  A  tame  Deer  is 
more  dangerous  than  a  wild  bear.  But  the 
Moose  that  has  been  brought  up  by  hand  is 
a  gentle  creature,  and  usually  quite  safe, 
except  in  the  autumn. 

Mr.  George  Meacham  writes  me:  "A 
neighbor  of  mine,  Mr.  Henry  Stoggett,  of 
Shoal  Lake,  had  a  tame  Moose  for  a  con- 
siderable time.  It  was  very  affectionate 
and  when  called  would  come  like  a  dog; 
also  it  was  as  playful  as  a  kitten,  and  would, 
like  a  kitten,  play  with  a  round  pebble  or 
croquet  ball,  striking  it  with  its  front  feet 
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and  running  after  it.  It  would  also  gambol 
with  the  children,  or  a  dog  or  young  cattle. 
But  its  playful  slaps  were  no  fun  for  who- 
ever got  them,  so  it  was  not  encouraged." 

I  have  seen  a  number  of  Moose  that  were 
broken  to  harness.  They  are  docile,  easily 
broken,  exceedingly  swift,  and  being  natu- 
ral trotters,  they  are  well  suited  for  light 
travel.  They  are  so  much  more  tractable 
and  valuable  than  Reindeer  that  one  won- 
ders why  they  have  not  been  fully  domes- 
ticated in  the  countries  where  they  are  in- 
digenous. If  taken  out  of  their  native  sur- 
roundings they  rarely  survive  long. 

The  photograph  shows  a  tame  Moose 
that  I  saw  in  use  at  Rat  Portage  in  1886. 

In  all  the  vast  region  that  I  have  dotted 
on  the  map  the  Moose  is,  or  was,  the  In- 
dian's staff  of  life.  What  the  Buffalo  was 
to  the  plains,  the  White-tail  Deer  to  the 
Southern  woods,  and  the  Caribou  to  the 
Barrens,  the  Moose  is  to  this  great  Northern 
belt  of  swamp  and  timberland. 

It  is  the  creature  that  enables  the  natives 
to  live  at  all.  Assisted  in  warm  weather  by 
various  fish,  it  bears  practically  the  burden 
of  their  support.  Its  delicious  steaks  are 
their  staple  food,  but  its  nose  or  muzzle  is 
a  delicacy.  Its  hide  furnishes  the  best 
clothing  and  moccasin  leather,  or  provides 
snowshoes  that  enable  the  hunter  to  kill 
more  Moose*  Its  back  sinew  is  the  sewing 
thread  of  the  country,  its  horns  and  bones 
make  tools,  its  hoofs  can  be  converted 
into  rattles,  and  its  coarse,  bristly  mane, 
six  inches  long,  and  white  except  the  tips, 
furnishes  raw  material  for  embroidery. 
When  dyed  with  native  dyes  and  skilfully 
worked  into  leather  and  birch  bark  these 
bristles  are  as  effective  as  porcupine  quills, 
and  are,  indeed,  often  mistaken  for  them 
by  the  unskilled. 

The  enemies  of  the  Moose  are,  in  order 
of  danger,  mosquitoes,  deerflies,  ticks,  dis- 
ease, man,  deep  snow,  wolves,  bears, 
cougars.  Probably  man  should  stand  first 
since  pump  guns  have  come  in  use. 

Animals  have  two  devices  for  offsetting 
deep  snow:  one  is  snowshoes,  the  other 
stilts,  illustrated  in  the  lynx  and  the  Moose. 
Undoubtedly  snowshoes  are  best,  but  scarce- 
ly possible  with  such  a  heavy  animal  as  the 
latter.  When  the  snow  is  deep  and  crusted 
the  lynx  is  even  better  off,  but  the  Moose 


is  in  a  sad  plight.  Probably  it  is  only  at 
such  times  that  the  adult  Moose  has  need 
to  fear  the  wolves. 

It  is  a  fact  that  the  least  danger  man  has 
to  meet  in  wild  countries  is  from  wild 
beasts.  It  is  so  small  to-day  that  it  does 
not  count.  His  greatest  perils  are  wild  men, 
disease,  hunger,  and  insects.  So  that  the 
Moose  is  in  a  similar  case,  except  that  he  is 
in  no  danger  of  starvation,  and,  being  a 
stay-at-home,  is  less  likely  to  get  disease 
than  is  a  stranger  in  a  strange  climate. 

A  most  singular  case  came  to  my  hearing 
in  Manitoba  some  years  ago.  It  will  be  re- 
membered that  after  the  first  failure  of  the 
Atlantic  cable,  a  telegraph  line  was  planned 
across  the  continent  by  way  of  Winnipeg 
and  Alaska  to  be  carried  under  Behring's 
Strait  and  on  by  land  to  St.  Petersburg  and 
Paris.  This  was  completed  for  some  hun- 
dreds of  miles,  when  the  success  of  the  new 
cable  in  1867  put  a  stop  to  the  work,  and  the 
useless  wire  has  hung  there  till  the  poles 
have  rotted.  But  this  wire  was  made  before 
the  era  of  trusts;  it  was  well  galvanized,  and 
is  sound  to-day.  In  the  fall  of  1884  a  bull 
Moose  butting  playfully  at  one  of  the  totter- 
ing poles  brought  it  down  on  his  head,  and 
presently  found  the  wire  entangled  in  his 
antlers.  He  struggled  and  tusselled,  getting 
more  and  more  wound  up,  till  he  was  help- 
less and  died  there.  The  carcass  was  found 
by  Chief  Metayash  some  weeks  afterward. 
He  was  a  very  fine  large  Moose,  and  had 
over  two  hundred  pounds  of  wire  on  his  head 
and  horns.  The  ground  around  for  an 
acre  was  beaten  and  trampled  black,  not  a 
green  thing  left  on  it. 

This,  with  another  curious  thing  in 
Moose  life,^  was  reported  to  me  by  Mr.  Wil- 
liam Tweddell,  of  Woonona,  Manitoba. 
He  asked  if  I  had  ever  heard  of  the  "  Peeto- 
mong-sons^^  or  little  Moose  in  the  big 
Moose.  One  Moose  in  about  five  hundred, 
he  said,  has  a  little  Medicine  Moose  in  its 
skin.  When  this  is  found  ii  is  cause  for 
much  rejoicing  among  the  Indians.  It  is 
carefully  preserved  as  great  medicine,  and 
the  man  who  finds  it  is  believed  to  have  se- 
cured a  mascot  of  eternal  good  luck  in 
moose  hunting. 

Cross-examination  did  not  shake  his  evi- 
dence. It  was  not  a  foetus — Mr.  Tweddell 
was  sure  of  that.  It  was  in  the  skin,  and 
usually  that  of  a  hull  Moose.     He  had  seen 
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two;  the  most  recent  one  was  about  a  foot    Brule  Lake.     Some  hours  later  two  men 
long,  it  had  hoofs  and  hair  but  no  bones,    were  out  that  way,  looking  for  axe  handles, 


Also  he  had  once  seen  the  same  sort  of 
thing  among  rabbits. 

The  explanation  of  the  mystery  is  not  far 
to  seek.  It  is  well  known  in  surgery  that 
within  the  skin  may  be  formed  a  pocket  in 
which  are  developed  skin,  hair,  teeth,  nails, 
or  any  other  product  of  the  skin.  These 
are  known  as  dermoid  cysts.    They  have  no 


and  heard  the  mail-carrier  shouting  for  help. 
Instead  of  going  to  him  they  ran  back  to 
camp  in  great  fear.  I  picked  up  a  rifle  and 
went  with  the  foreman  as  fast  as  possible. 
We  heard  him  as  soon  as  we  came  within  a 
half  a  mile.  When  near  enough,  he  shouted, 
'  A  Moose  has  me  up  a  tree.'  We  came  close 
and  saw  it  was  a  young  cow  Moose.     She 


established  relation  to  age,  sex,  or  bodily    would  neither  go  away  nor  charge.     Indeed 
locality.  They  are  best  known  in  the  human    she  paid  no  attention  to  us.     The  foreman, 


species,  be- 
cause they  have 
been  most 
looked  for 
there.  Yet  here 
evidently  was  a 
case  of  dermoid 
cyst  in  the 
Moose  ob- 
served by  a  re- 
liable and  edu- 
cated man. 

There  is  a 
curious  side  to 
animal  nature, 
seen  in  most 


Locked  Moose  antlers  found  in  Algonkin  Park,  Ontario. 
From  a  photograph  by  Thomas  W.  Gibson,  Esq.,  Toronto. 


Jean  Basquin, 
walked  up 
within  twenty 
yards  and  shot 
her. 

''The  mail 
carrier  said, 
that  he  came 
on  the  cow  sud- 
denly. She  was 
alone,  but  came 
walking  toward 
him  squealing. 
Her  mane  was 
up  and  she 
seemed  to  be 
threatening 


highly  organ- 
ized species  and  illustrated  in  the  Moose  by 
the  following  instances: 

The  first  was  related  by  George  Craw- 
ford the  well-known  guide  of  Mattawa : 

In  March,  1888  (or  9)  while  out  with  my 
partner  to  catch  Moose  for  Dr.  Webb,  we 
came  on  a  Moose  calf  track  in  the  deep 
snow.  There  w^as  no  sign  of  a  cow,  so  we 
turned  our  dog  loose.  Very  soon  we  heard 
him  barking  and  we  came  up  to  the  calf. 
It  rushed  toward  us  with  bristling  mane. 
My  partner  ran  and  I  got  behind  a  tree. 
The  calf  charged  up  to  me  and  quickly 
wheeled  to  face  the  dog.  It  paid  no  heed 
to  me  then,  but  when  I  turned  homeward 
it  followed  me  for  protection,  crowding  up 
close  and  w^atching  the  dog.  At  home  I 
put  a  halter  on  it,  and  it  allowed  me  to  lead 
it  quietly  into  the  stable.  It  was  shipped 
to  Dr.  Webb,  and  is  now  loose  in  the  Adi- 
rondacks. 

^  The   following  was   related   to   me   by 
Edouard  Crete  of  Deux  Rivieres : 

"In  late  September  of  1893 ,  a  mail-carrier 
was  starting  from  Bear  Lake  to  Deux 
Rivieres.     I  showed  him  a  short  cut  over 


him.  He  had 
nothing  but  a  hatchet,  so  ran  for  a  tree,  and 
happened  to  find  one  leaning,  so  much  that 
he  could  walk  up.  She  followed  him  within 
touching  distance  all  the  way,  but  did  not 
strike  at  him.  The  tree  at  the  highest  point 
was  only  ten  feet  up.  Here  the  man  sat,  the 
Moose  below.  She  could  easily  have  struck 
him,  but  made  no  attempt  to  do  so.  There 
she  stayed  watching  him;  her  mane  bristled 
all  the  time. 

"When  she  heard  us  coming  she  merely 
turned  her  head,  but  during  the  three  hours 
she  kept  the  man  up  that  tree  she  did  not 
leave  the  spot  for  a  moment. 

"When  examined,  after  skinning,  her  left 
side  was  in  a  bad  condition  from  the  horns 
of  a  bull  Moose ;  evidently  she  had  been  at- 
tacked a  few  days  before.  The  horns  had 
pierced  her  flank  in  five  places.  The  side 
was  inflamed  and  matter  had  formed  in 
four  places.  She  must  have  been  suffer- 
ing great  pain,  and  would  probably  have 
died  before  long.  We  couldn't  make  out 
why  she  should  go  to  the  man,  but  it  is 
quite  sure  she  wasn't  there  to  do  him  any 
harm." 
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This  instinct  when  in  deep  trouble  or  the  higher  the  species  the  more  marked 

flying  from  great  danger,  to  bUndly  trust  it  is. 

another  power,  that  may  or  may  not  be        We  have  been  looking  among  the  animals 

friendly,  but  certainly  is  superior — to  seize  for  the  rudiments  of  civilization ;   possibly 

on   the  one   remaining  hope — is  as  deep  in  this  we  find  the  rudiment  of  something 

roated  as  it  is  remarkable.     We  see  signs  else  that  finds  its  highest  development  in 

of  it  throughout  the  animal  creation,  and  man. 


THE     HOMESICK    HEART 

By    Harriet    Prescott    Spofford 

To  Skiddaw  though  Helvellyn  call 

With  many  a  singing  waterfall, 

With  forest  sigh  and  stir  of  grass 

Where  poets'  feet  were  wont  to  pass — 

Though  frore  Cristallo  hang  in  blue 

A  hundred  valleys  deep  with  dew, 

And  lift  long  scarps  of  snows  thrice-driven, 

Like  ramparts  of  some  distant  heaven — 

Though  Venice  down  her  weed-washed  ways 

Draw  her  dark  tides  of  chrysoprase, 

Glassing  her  ivory  palaces 

In  sunny  depths  of  dreaming  seas — 

Though  day  perpetual  beauty  spill, 

Where,  on  the  purple  Pincian  hill, 

Slumbers  with  ashes  on  her  head 

The  beggar  of  the  splendid  dead — 

Though  down  cathedral  aisles  his  soul 

Swoon  with  great  music's  mighty  roll, 

Where  pencils  loaded  with  the  light 

Have  caught  swift  color  on  its  flight, 

And  sculptured  gods  with  awful  eyes 

Stand  like  the  guards  of  Paradise — 

In  ruined  places  though  the  dust 

Of  kings  and  queens  with  every  gust 

Be  blown  about — though  hour  by  hour 

The  jasmine  and  pomegranate  flower 

Fall  lightly  as  the  moonlight  falls 

Behind  old  palace-garden  walls — 

Dearer  to  him,  far,  far  away. 

The  evening-bells'  aerial  play; 

Rather  than  all  he  fain  would  see. 

Beneath  his  own  and  sheltering  tree, 

The  gentle  day's  long  shadow  drawn. 

The  twilight  gather  on  his  lawn. 

The  river  painting  on  its  flow 

One  great  star  in  the  afterglow. 

To  him,  not  all  the  masques  of  earth 

In  storied  parallels  are  worth — 

Or  island  palms,  or  level  lines 

Where  the  unblessed  Sahara  shines. 

Or  arrowy  spire,  or  clustered  dome — 

The  infinite  content  of  home! 


BUENAS    NOCHES 

By    Eleanor    Gates 


Illustrations  by  Arthur  Rackham 


CARLET  fuchsias  on  a  sway- 
ing branch  freckled  the  'dobe 
wall  behind  Loretta's  perch. 
The  parrot,  her  claws  wide 
apart,  her  brilliant  rudder 
tilting  to  balance  her  gray 
body,  industriously  snapped  at  the  blossoms. 
One  secured  at  last,  she  turned  slowly  about 
and,  with  infinite  care,  let  it  drop  upon  the 
open  pages  of  Padre  Alonzo's  book. 

The  padre  brushed  the  flower  away  and 
glanced  up. 

'^Buenos  dias,  senor/^^  clacked  Loretta; 
^'buenos  dias!  buenos  dias!  biienos  diasP^ 

"  Good-day  to  thyself , ' '  retorted  the  padre. 
He  spoke  in  Spanish,  shaking  a  stout  finger. 
"And  tear  not  the  flowers  again.  They  be 
the  last  of  the  kind  till  after  the  New  Year. 
So  take  warning,  I  say,  lest  thou  find  thyself 
thrust  without  the  garden." 

Loretta  recognized  displeasure  in  his 
voice.  She  mumbled  an  inquiring 
^^Ga-a-wkl  ga-a-wk/^'  and  shifted  thought- 
fully from  foot  to  foot.  But,  presently,  the 
padre  having  resumed  his  reading,  she 
turned  once  more  to  catch  at  the  swaying 
branch. 

When  a  second  fuchsia  came  fluttering 
down  to  his  hand.  Padre  Alonzo  uncrossed 
his  sandals  and  rose.  "Oh!  oh!  oh!"  he 
cried,  wagging  his  close-cropped  head  so 
vigorously  that  the  very  beads  of  his  rosary 
tinkled  together.  "Thou  art  the  naughti- 
est bird  in  all  of  CaHf ornia  1  What  if  Padre 
Anzar  finds  thee  despoihng  his  plant  ?  He 
will  put  thee  again  where  thou  must  fight 
to  keep  thy  feathers — in  the  kitchen  with 
the  cats!" 

At  the  mention  of  cats  a  startHng  change 
came  over  the  parrot.  Her  plumage  ruf- 
fled, her  eyes  began  to  roll,  she  straight- 
ened on  the  perch,  uttering  hoarse  cries  of 
fear  and  defiance. 

"Then  be  good,"  he  counselled,  "be 
good.  Or  off  thou'lt  Hkely  go.  Me-e-owl 
me-e-ow!" 


And  now  Loretta  moved  nearer,  anxious 
for  friendly  terms.  ^^ Dame  la  7nano,^'  she 
suggested;  ^^a-a-aw,  dame  la  mano.  A-a- 
awl  a-a-awf'  She  balanced  tremblingly 
on  one  leg,  curling  the  other  under  her. 

Padre  Alonzo  put  the  stout  finger  into  the 
proffered  claw.  " So,  so,"  he  said.  "And  I 
shall  not  tattle.  But  tell  me:  Whatwouldst 
make  thee  forget  to  use  thy  sharp  pruning 
shears?  An  apple?  or  seeds?  or  one  of 
Gabrielda's  sweet  bis " 

Loretta  perked  her  head  to  one  side. 
"To-o-ny,  To-o-ny,  To-o-ny,^^  she  droned 
coaxingly. 

The  padre  thrust  his  thumbs  under  the 
white  cord  of  his  girdle  and  broke  into  a 
guffaw.  "Thou  jade!"  he  teased.  "Wilt 
have  Tony,  eh?  Well,  I  go  to  find  him." 
He  gathered  in  his  brown  cassock,  prepar- 
atory to  stepping  over  the  cacti  here  bor- 
dering the  garden  path.  "But  look  you, 
if  he  comes  scrape  not  the  gilt  from  the 
wires  of  his  pretty  cage." 

Another  threatening  shake  of  the  finger, 
and  the  padre  crossed  the  low,  spiked  hedge 
and  waddled  away  through  the  sun. 

When  he  came  into  sight  a  moment  later 
round  the  dun  wall  of  the  mission,  he  car- 
ried a  canary  at  his  shoulder.  ' '  E-oo,  e-oo," 
he  cooed,  pattering  forward.  "Loretta 
wishes  thy  company.  Sst !  sst !  She  is  bad 
after  thee,  Tony!  But  be  wary,  little  one, 
be  wary." 

The  advice  was  wholly  ignored.  For,  spy- 
ing the  parrot,  Tony  was  instantly  trans- 
formed from  a  silent,  dumpy  ball  of  yellow  to 
aslim,dappersongsterwithaswellingthroat. 

Loretta  greeted  him  with  uproarious 
laughter,  and  a  jargon  of  Spanish,  patois, 
but  triumphant.  She  paced  the  horizontal 
piece  that  gave  her  perch  the  form  of  a 
cross.  She  pu-r-red  and  gii-r-red.  She 
swung  by  her  curved  beak  and  one  leath- 
ery foot,  shrilling  her  ^'Buenos  dias,  senorf" 
Then,  as  the  padre  hung  the  cage  to  a  nail 
in  the  trellis  built  against  the  wall,  she 
changed  her  performance  to  the  clamorous 
repeating  of  a  mass. 
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Padre  Alonzo  was  shocked.  ''Sst!  sst!" 
he  chided ;  ' '  ihou  wicked  big-ears ! ' ' 

The  noon  angelus  was  ringing.  He 
caught  up  book  and  gown.  But  before 
going  he  pulled  at  Loretta's  gaudy  tail  not 
unkindly,  and  chuckled  as  she  edged  tow- 
ard Tony  with  many  a  naive  and  fetching 
cock  of  her  gray  head. 


II 


High  at  the  garden's  center,  nailed  to  a 
massive  tree  of  wood,  stood  out  the  Sacri- 
fice. From  behind,  fir  and  pine  thrust 
their  long  green  boughs,  as  if  eager  to  screen 
that  torn  and  unclad  shape.  From  below, 
jasmine  'and  geranium,  carnation  and  rose, 
sent  upward  an  unfailing  incense. 

That  way,  in  the  heat  of  mid-afternoon, 
came  Padre  Anzar.  Thin-lipped,  he  was, 
and  hollow-eyed.  In  one  hand  he  held  a 
trowel,  in  the  other  a  knife.  Down  the 
front  of  his  brown  cassock,  mingling  at  knee 
height  with  red  brick  stains  from  the 
chapel  floor,  were  touches  of  fresh  earth. 
Anzar  the  priest  was  for  the  moment  Anzar 
the  gardener. 

He  walked  slowly,  here  stooping  to  right 
a  stalk  or  jerk  a  weed,  there  stretching  to 
pick  a  fading  orange  leaf  from  where  it 
marred  the  glaucous  sheen  of  its  fellows. 
Fronting  the  figure,  he  paused  long  enough 
to  whisper  a  prayer  and  make  the  holy 
sign.  Then  he  rambled  on,  busy  with 
trowel  and  blade. 

But  presently  he  came  to  a  full  and 
startled  halt.  He  was  beside  the  trellis  up 
which  climbed  his  treasured  fuchsia.  The 
cross-like  perch  of  the  parrot  was  beyond 
the  bordering  cacti,  and  unoccupied.  Near 
by,  upon  its  nail,  hung  the  canary  cage, 
with  Tony  going  up  stairs  and  down  un- 
tiringly, eying  his  visitor  with  no  uneasi- 
ness, greeting  him,  on  the  contrary,  with 
saucy  chirps.  While  underneath,  spotting 
the  ground  in  some  profusion,  and  cast  as 
it  were  at  the  feet  of  the  garden's  singer, 
were  scores  of  scarlet  blossoms ! 

The  padre's  look  travelled  from  the  scat- 
tered flowers  to  the  vacant  perch,  from  the 
perch  to  the  naked  branches  swaying 
against  the  trellis,  from  the  branches  to  the 
wide,  warm  top  of  the  'dobe  wall.  And 
there  was  Loretta,  patrolling  in  uncon- 
cealed apprehension. 

The  instant  he  caught  sight  of  her  he 


knew  her  guilt.  He  pursed  his  thin  lips. 
Then,  letting  fall  trowel  and  knife,  he  strad- 
dled the  hedge.    • 

''I'll  wring  thy  neck  for  thee!"  he  vowed. 

A  sandal  in  the  trelHs,  a  light  spring,  and 
his  head  came  even  with  her.  She  backed 
away,  raising  her  wings  a  little,  and  gawk- 
ing  in  protest.  He  took  a  fresh  grip  on  the 
wall,  reached  out  and  caught  her  like  a 
chicken — by  both  legs. 

Wild  screeches  rang  through  the  garden, 
screeches  that  put  the  sparrows  to  flight 
and  set  the  canary  cheeping  in  fear.  These 
were  punctuated  next  by  raucous  appeals 
for  "  Tony  "  or  gurgley  parrot  language. 

The  padre  was  down  now,  and  standing 
on  the  path  again.  But  he  was  not  fulfill- 
ing his  threat.  Instead,  he  was  viewing  his 
captive  angrily,  yet  in  considerable  inde- 
cision. 

Loretta,  on  the  other  hand,  was  at  no  loss 
for  a  course  of  action.  Between  cries  for  the 
canary,  demands  for  a  handshake,  and  re- 
iterated ^' Good-days  ^\  she  was  vigorously 
trying  her  beak  upon  the  padre's  fist. 

But  now  a  new  factor  upon  the  scene. 
Round  the  mission  wall,  waddling  fast  and 
propelling  himself  by  his  swinging  arms, 
appeared  Padre  Alonzo.  "Is't  the  cats?" 
he  asked  as  he  came  on;  "oh,  la!  la!  is't 
the  cats?" 

Padre  Anzar  half  turned,  scowling.  For 
answer,  he  only  pointed  to  the  severed  fuch- 
sias. 

The  other  looked,  covering  any  regret 
with  simulated  astonishment.  "These 
were  dropping  of  themselves  yesterday," 
he  began  between  breaths.  "They — they 
fell  fast  in  the  night — eh?"  He  came  be- 
side the  other  now,  partly  to  support  the 
suspended  Loretta  in  his  hands.  "I  saw 
them — truly." 

"Bah!"  And  Padre  Anzar  gave  Loret- 
ta such  a  shake  that  she  tumbled,  squawk- 
ing and  sputtering,  from  the  other's  hands 
and  again  hung,  heels  above  head,  like  a 
chicken  caught  for  the  block. 

"She  did  but  what  the  wind  hadst  done," 
faltered  Padre  Alonzo.  "Sst!  sst!"  (This  to 
the  parrot.)   "Such  language  from  a  lady ! " 

"Ah-hal"  grunted  Padre  Anzar.  "I 
told  thee  not  to  buy  a  bird  that  was  raised 
in  a  garrison  town." 

'^To-o-nyl  To-o-nyr^  pleaded  the  par- 
rot.    '''' A-aw^To-o-nyV 

"Yes,"  he  went  on  solemnly,  addressing 
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her,  "and  thou  art  of  the  devil,  and  hast  as 
many  tricks.  Twice  I  forgave  thee — once 
for  shouting  'Fire'  on  St.  John's  Day  as 
the  censer  passed;  again,  for  pulHng  the 
feathers  out  of  Senor  Esteban's  choice  hen. 
But  thou  wilt  not  escape  now.  Now%  thou'lt 
go  to  the  kitchen  and  be  shut  in  with  Ga- 
brielda's  black  mouser.  There  thou  shalt 
shed  some  quills." 

With  this  dire  threat,  he  departed  along 
the  path,  Loretta  still  hanging  head  down 
at  his  knee. 

Vol.  XXXIX.— 20 


Scarcely  a  moment  later  a  commotion 
sounded  from  the  distance,  a  commotion 
muffled  by  'dobe  wall.  First  came  the 
voice  of  old  Gabrielda,  then  the  clatter  of 
an  overturning  pan,  next  the  terror- 
stricken  shrieks  of  Loretta.  Presently, 
Padre  Anzar  appeared,  his  jaw  set,  his  eyes 
shining  with  the  look  of  duty  done. 

"She  will  be  nicely  scared  this  time,"  he 
told  Padre  Alonzo.  "  She  will  match  her  busy 
peak  with  Tomasso's  claws,  and  she  v/ill  re- 
member hereafter  to  let  my  blossoms  alone. ' ' 
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'' Perhaps,"  began  Padre  Alonzo,  dep- 
recatingly,  "perhaps  'twere  as  weU  to  take 
her  out  of  temptation's  way,  to " 

Padre  Anzar  raised  his  shoulders,  strode 
over  to  knife  and  trowel  and  caught  them 
up.  "Move  her  as  thou  wdlt,"  he  said 
grumpily,  "and  the  farther  the  better.  Tony 
is  proper  for  us,  pretty  and  songful.  But 
that  parrot," — he  shook  his  tools  as  if 
they  were  Loretta — "how  altogether  use- 
less and  ugly  and  noisy  and  blasphemous 
and  good-for-naught ! " 

With  this  he  departed  into  the  shrub- 
bery. 

Sounds  were  still  coming  from  the  kitchen 
— Gabrielda's  cracked  voice,  Loretta's  cries, 
the  sullen  yowling  of  a  cat.  Nodding  sad- 
ly, Padre  Alonzo  w^addled  to  the  perch, 
vacant  and  formed  like  a  cross.  This  he 
lifted  and  bore  to  a  place  along  the  wall  op- 
posite the  great  crucifix,  where  climbed  no 
flowers.  Then,  smiling  gently,  as  if  with 
some  tender  thought,  he  waddled  back  to  the 
trellis,  took  the  cage  from  its  nail,  and,  re- 
turning to  the  perch,  hung  Tony  close  beside. 


Ill 


Late  that  night,  on  coming  out  of  the 
chapel,  Padre  Alonzo  discovered  a  little 
black  something  blocking  his  way  along 
the  moonlit  path.  As  he  paused,  leaning 
forward  to  peer,  the  black  something  sidled 
nearer  him,  and  saluted. 

^^ Buenas  noches/^'  it  said,  its  voice  mo- 
notonous and  human  with  grief  and  weari- 
ness; '^  buenas  noches!  huenas  nochesP^ 

The  padre  bent  lower  and  lifted  the  par- 
rot to  the  level  of  his  face.  "Aye,  good- 
night truly,  as  thou  sayest,"  he  repeated 
proudly.  "Thou  hast  some  wdcked  words 
of  a  garrison  town,  but  thou  knowest  the 
difference  between  sun  and  moon." 

"^w.  Lorn,"  murmured  the  parrot; 
"aWjLo-ral  Lo-ral'^ 

"Yes,  Tomasso  has  used  thee  badly." 
Padre  Alonzo  patted  her  head.  "I  shall 
put  thee  on  thy  perch, "  he  went  on ;  "though 
I  trust  good  Anzar  will  not  know  it.  But  the 
moon  is  up,  and  my  heart  is  tender.  Alas! 
one  does  many  things  when  the  moon  is  up. 
And  the  next  day — one  does  penance." 

He  thrust  the  parrot  into  a  fold  of  his  cas- 
sock, made  along  to  where  was  the  perch, 
and  placed  her  upon  it.  Then  he  stood 
back,  folding  his  arms. 


"To-morrow  is  Christmas  Day,  Loret- 
ta," he  said.  "And  what  wilt  thou  give  to 
Tony  ?  What  can  the  cactus  give  the  gold- 
en poppy  ?  Thou  hast  only  love,  eh  ? 
Well,  that  is  much,  though  it  grows  from 
naught,  as  a  China  lily  blooms  from  a  bowl 
of  rocks." 

He  turned,  and  found  himself  before  the 
Tree.  Fir  and  pine  massed  their  branches 
behind  it,  making  a  background  of  piushy 
green.  Against  that  background,  showing 
full,  hung  the  torn  and  unclad  shape.  The 
moon  glinted  upon  it,  haloing  the  head  of  the 
Crucified. 

The  padre  sank,  bowing,  and  touched 
himself  in  the  sign. 

^^  Aw,  To-o-ny  1  To-o-ny  1 ' '  came  a  sleepy 
croak  at  his  back.  The  parrot  was  settling 
herself  for  the  night. 

Padre  Alonzo  rose  and  turned,  reaching 
up  to  stroke  her.  "Good-night,  Loretta," 
he  said  fondly.  "There  were  none  too 
lowdy  for  His  gift  of  love.  It  was  spared  to 
thee,  a  yawping  fowl,  a  talker  after  the  man- 
ner of  the  lazy  Mexicans  that  bred  thee." 

He  turned  back  upon  the  path,  sighing 
and  raising  his  eyes  once  more.  "But  for 
high  or  low,"  he  said,  musing  aloud,  "the 
fruit  of  that  love  is  sacrifice." 


IV 


Out  of  the  chapel  came  the  sounds  of 
the  noon  service — the  level  intoning  of 
prayer,  the  rumble  and  swell  of  the  padres' 
voices.  From  her  place  before  the  great 
crucifix  Loretta  mocked  it,  only  ceasing 
now  and  then  to  answer  Tony's  warbles 
with  little  whistles  of  delight  or  to  run  her 
open  bill  up  and  down  the  bit  of  vertical 
pole  dividing  her  perch.  Yesterday's  bout 
in  the  kitchen,  yesterday's  hunger  and  fear, 
the  lonely  night  ramble  along  the  path,  the 
lack  of  her  preening  friend — all  these  were 
forgotten  in  to-day's  safety,  sunlight,  plenty, 
and  companionship.  And  so  she  giirred 
and  purred,  a-a-awed  and  ga-a-wked, 
shrilled  her  ''Buenos  diasf  across  the  gar- 
den, laughed  uproariously,  or  droned  the 
familiar  mass. 

In  reach  of  her  pacing,  in  touch  of  her 
very  tail,  was  the  gilded  cage,  with  Tony 
darting  up  stairs  and  down,  yet  sparing 
time  now  and  then  for  a  sip  or  a  seed  or  a 
saucy  chirp. 

But  of  a  sudden  the  happy  cries  of  both 
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birds  were  changed  to  notes  of  alarm.  The 
canary,  its  round  eyes  starting  Hke  two 
poUshed  shots,  fluttered  high  and  low, 
beating  its  yellow  wings  against  the  wires; 
while  Loretta  squared  her  rudder,  spread 
her  pinions  and  squatted  belligerently. 
For  on  the  ground,  advancing  that  way  by 
soft  steps,  and  with  the  gloating  look  of  the 
hunter  fixed  upon  the  cage,  came  Tomasso, 
the  cat. 

Quickly  the  parrot  ralUed  from  her 
panic.  As  if  she  knew  that  her  arch-enemy 
was  not  seeking  her  now,  but  the  precious 
bit  of  fluff  at  her  side,  she  began  a  series  of 
terror-inspiring  performances  learned  in 
the  profane  garrison  town  of  her  hatching; 
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she  gave  tongue  to  dire  words  that  had  long 
since  gone  out  of  her  repertory.  Ruffled  to 
twice  her  size,  she  strutted  along  her  perch, 
shrieking  angry  orders  to  mount,  flinging  out 
^^Vueltal  vueltal  i;z^^//a/ "  in  husky  trooper 
tones,  and  whistling  the  bugle  calls. 

It  failed  to  scare  Tomasso.  Within  the 
cage,  as  it  gently  danced  from  its  spring, 
was  a  tempting  morsel,  one  that  lured  all 
the  more  through  its  effort  to  escape.  The 
cat  crept  steadily  forward,  velvet  foot  fol- 
lowing velvet  foot,  across  the  shifting  dap- 
ple before  the  great  crucifix,  across  the 
packed  gravel  of  the  garden  path,  to  the 
near  shade  of  a  gold  of  Ophir.  There, 
under  the  roses,  he  paused,  amber  eyes 
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glowing,  whetted  claws  slipping  in  and  out 
expectantly,  muscles  rolling  and  flexing 
with  the  measurement  of  the  leap. 

Then,  with  the  cunning  of  the  wild 
mother,  Loretta  adopted  new  tactics,  seek- 
ing to  divert  him.  She  wobbled  upon  her 
perch,  giving  vent  to  bursts  of  hysterical 
laughter ;  she  got  between  him  and  the  cage 
and  railed  at  him. 

His  unblinking  eyes  did  not  leave  his 
quarry,  his  muscles  kept  their  quiver  of 
preparation.  At  the  end  of  his  sleek  body, 
touching  the  path,  his  long  tail  swept,  to 
and  fro,  to  and  fro,  to  and  fro,  like  a  furry 
pendulum  marking  off  the  dread  time. 

Bv  now  other  inmates  of  the  o-arden 
were  alarmed.  A  blue  jay  scolded  from 
the  terra-cotta  roof  of  the  chapel.  From 
the  cross-piece  of  the  tree  a  hne  of  spar- 
rows gave  over  their  squabbling  to  look 
down. 

Loretta's  excitement  grew  wilder.     Out 


of  her  beak  poured  phrases  not  of  mass  or 
military,  not  of  good-days  or — nights.  For 
under  the  gold  of  Ophir  the  furry  pendu- 
lum was  standing  out  straight  and  the 
moving  muscles  down  Tomasso's  length 
were  tight  and  still.  Her  instinct  knew 
the  signs,  and  again  and  again  she  C|ua- 
vered  out  the  ""  FiiegoT^  that  had  disgraced 
St.  John's  Day. 

No  one  heard.  From  the  chapel  still 
sounded  the  intoning  of  prayer,  broken  by 
the  rumble  and  swell  of  the  padres'  voices. 

A  moment,  and  she  acted.  With  a 
^^Ga-a-wkr^  of  defiance,  she  aimed  her 
flight  for  the  ground,  took  it  in  ah  but  a 
somersault,  and  landed  herself  directly  be- 
fore the  astonished  Tomasso.  Then  once 
again  she  spread  her  wings  and  squared 
her  rudder,  making  ready  for  a  clash. 

Tomasso's  eyes  fell  to  her,  he  relaxed, 
body  and  tail,  spitting  resentfully. 

Quickly  emboldened,  she  came  a  hand's 
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breadth  nearer  him,  snapping  at  the  black 
tip  of  his  nose. 

He  retreated  to  his  haunches,  but  direct- 
ed a  swift  cuff  her  way. 

To  this  she  responded  with  hoarse  laugh- 
ter and  yells  of  "  To-o-nyP^  as  if  she  sum- 
moned the  canary  to  witness  the  encourag- 
ing progress  of  the  fight.  Then  she  stalked 
forward  once  more. 

Tomasso  wrinkled  his  face.  Their  posi- 
tions were  unpleasantly  reversed.  In  Ga- 
brielda's  domain  it  was  she  who  backed  off 
or  sought  the  safe  places,  and  he  who  sallied 
out  from  his  cosy  nook  by  the  range  to  scare 
her  into  noisy  protests.  While  here  she  was 
bristling  to  him.  His  paw  poised  itself  in 
mid-air. 

Loretta  grew  reckless.  Fanning  her 
wings,  in  one  lightning  stroke  she  bit  him 
between  his  flattened  ears. 

The  pain  of  it  enraged  Tomasso.  With 
a  jump,  he  met  her. 

Then  ensued  such  a  scene  as  the  kitchen 
knew.  There  was  mewing  and  spittinL{ 
and  yowling;  there  was ^aif^/w^  and  squall- 
ing and  a  rending  cry  for  "r<7«y/"  All 
the  while,  close  to  the  gold  of  Ophir,  the 
cat  and  the  parrot  went  dizzily  around  and 
around,  a  whirligig  of  gray,  scarlet  and 
black — that  tossed  off  fur  and  feathers. 
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It  was  over  in  a  moment,  when  Tomasso 
fled,  over  path  and  grass,  and  into  a  dusky 
recess  between  the  trunks  of  fir  and  pine. 
There  he  lay  down,  sulking  and  grumbling 
and  licking  his  paws.  But  Loretta  stayed 
where  she  was  a  little,  holding  her  head  side- 
wise  in  the  attitude  of  a  listener. 

"Lora,"  she  murmured  presently,  her 
voice  inquiring,  '^  Lora,  Lora.  " 

Then,  slowly  and  clumsily,  she  made  her 
way  to  the  base  of  the  perch,  and  with  beak 
and  talons  climbed  it. 


V 


It  was  past  the  noon  angelus  when  Padre 
Alonzo  came  waddling  along  thepath,  and  he 
found  the  garden  still — still,  and  filled  with 
the  sun-drawn  incense  of  trees  and  flowers. 

"Sst!  sst!  Tony  will  be  too  warm,  I 
fear,"  he  was  saying  aloud  as  he  neared  the 
cage.  "The  little  one  shall  go  to  a  cooler 
spot."  And  with  this  conclusion,  he  halted 
beside  the  perch  of  the  parrot  and  lifted 
the  chirping  canary  down  to  his  knee. 

"Buenos  dias,"  he  said  to  Loretta,  paus- 
ing a  moment;  "a  good  day,  truly,  but 
over-hot,  so  that  my  cassock  makes  of  me 
a  living  olla,  for  I  am  beaded  with  water 
drops  from  top  to  toe." 
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The  parrot  shifted  a  little,  and  again  set 
her  head  sidewise,  as  if  she  were  puzzled 
and  listening.  Next,  she  edged  toward  him, 
and  uncertainly,  putting  a  foot  down,  clasp- 
ing and  unclasping  the  pole,  trying  it  cau- 
tiously. Against  the  vertical  piece  that 
made  her  perch  like  a  cross,  she  teetered 
awkwardly  and  stopped. 

"Loretta,"  said  the  padre,  in  some  con- 
cern, "hast  anything  in  thy  craw?  Well, 
gulp  down  a  stone  and  grind  thy  grist. 
What  one  swallowest  that  must  one  di- 
gest." 

The  gravel  crunched  behind  him.  He 
glanced  back,  to  see  Padre  Anzar  advanc- 
ing, brown  cowl  shading  hollow  eyes. 

Padre  Alonzo  colored  guiltily.  "Tony 
must  go  to  the  shade,"  he  said.  "The  sun 
is  hot  to  the  cooking-point." 

Padre  Anzar  paused  a  moment,  glower- 
ing up  at  Loretta.  "Then  may  it  singe 
the  plumage  of  that  vixen,"  he  answered. 
"She  desecrates  our  garden."  Another 
frown,  and  he  passed  on. 

Padre  Alonzo  watched  him  out  of  sight 
before  he  again  addressed  the  parrot.     "I 


fear  thou  must  mend  thy  ways,  Loretta," 
he  said.  "Here  it  is  Christmas  Day,  and 
yet  Anzar  has  no  good  words  for  thee.  But 
see," — he  held  up  a  plump  hand, displaying 
one  of  Gabrielda's  sweet  biscuits — "riot- 
ous as  thou  art,  I  have  remembered.  And 
now  tell  me,  what  hast  thou  given  Tony  ?  " 

As  though  in  mute  answer,  the  parrot 
suddenly  lowered  her  head  toward  him,  and 
he  saw  that  over  the  gray  of  her  feathered 
face  was  a  splash  of  scarlet,  as  if  a  vivid 
fuchsia  petal  had  fallen  there. 

"Loretta!"  he  cried  anxiously;  "Lo- 
retta! thine  eyes!" 

She  lifted  her  head  until  her  beak  pointed 
past  the  giant  crucifix  and  straight  into  the 
glaring  sun. 

"Buenos  dias,"  he  prompted  tenderly, 
alarmed  now  at  her  unusual  silence  and  the 
indifference  shown  his  offering;  "Loretta, 
buenosdias." 

But  she  was  settling  herself  upon  her 
cross-like  perch  as  if  for  the  night.  "^- 
aw,  To-o-nyf  To-o-nyf  she  returned  with 
a  little  sleepy  croak;  "'buenas  noches!  buenas 
noches!''' 


Padre  Alonzo  watched  him  out  of  sight. 


Drawn  by  F.  Walter  Taylor. 

"Before  I  knew  my  danger,  the  beast  was  swimming  in  deep  water  and  1  on  him."— Page  iqo. 
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HEN  I  was  a  youngster  I 
used  to  be  quite  a  supersti- 
tious sort  of  person — I  sup- 
pose because  I  had  a  nurse 
till  I  was  rather  large,  who 
was  the  sort  of  Scotchwoman 
which  believes  in  fairies  and  red  devils  and 
those  things.  Even  at  my  present  age, 
when  I  am  fourteen,  I  feel  at  times  a  ten- 
dency toward  the  ultra-natural,  against  my 
better  judgment.  I  suppose  that  was  the 
reason  I  got  so  keen  about  finding  the 
hidden  "Lake  of  Devils,"  the  minute  I 
heard  about  it. 

My  brother  Walter  and  I  were  up  in  his 
club  in  Canada,  and  we  had  left  our  regular 
camp  and  gone  off  with  tents  and  guides  to 
find  better  hunting.  We  followed  up  the 
Riviere  aux  Vents — the  River  of  Winds, 
you  know — and  discovered  three  little  lakes 
on  streams  that  discharged  into  it,  and  there 
were  plenty  of  old  caribou  and  moose  trails, 
but  no  fresh  signs,  and  we  were  getting  dis- 
couraged. We  had  been  away  three  days, 
all  the  time  working  through  such  wild 
country  that  I  was  knocked  in  the  head 
when  Walter  said  we  had  been  going  toward 
the  railroad  steadily  and  were  not  more  than 
five  miles  from  it  now.  But  I  looked  it  up 
on  a  map  and  found  he  was  perfectly  cor- 
rect, as  he  sometimes  is.  The  railroad 
doesn't  mean  much  up  here  anywa}^,  for  it 
runs  through  a  maiden  wilderness  as  wild 
as  you  can  catch  'em,  and  only  one  thing  in 
the  likelihood  of  a  settlement  in  the  two 
hundred  miles  between  Quebec  and  Lake 
St.  John. 

One  day  we  were  camped  by  some  rapids 
on  the  River  of  Winds,  and  after  lunch — 
which  identically  resembled  breakfast  and 
dinner,  being  trout  and  bacon,  flap- jacks 
and  maple  sugar — Walter,  who  is  perpetual 
emotion,  decided  to  walk  up  the  small 
stream  above  our  camp,  and  see  if  it  looked 
as  if  there  were  a  lake  on  beyond.  But  I'd 
had  enough  of  tramping  through  alders  and 
beaver  meadow  and  windfalls,  and  as  there 
was  plenty  of  sunlight  I  thought  I  would 
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bask.  It's  the  reasonable  thing  for  an  ani- 
mal to  do  after  it's  fed.  So  I  left  the  dining 
room,  which  was  the  top  of  a  big  flat  rock, 
to  the  guides,  and  deployed  on  to  a  slope  a 
few  feet  from  them  in  good  hot  sunshine, 
and  lay  on  my  back,  and  became  as  a  boa- 
constrictor.  The  fire  was  blazing  in  a 
grove  of  balsams  at  the  edge  of  the  rock, 
and  the  guides  bent  over  it,  cooking,  and  it 
was  nice  to  hear  the  lake  splash  up  on  one 
side  and  trout  sizzle  on  the  other. 

My  back  was  toward  the  men  as  they  ate, 
and  as  I  paid  no  attention  to  them  they 
paid  none  to  me.  These  French  Cana- 
dians are  indefatigable  talkers  and  Walter 
says  they  probably  talk  all  night  in  their 
sleep.  The  four  men  were  chattering  like 
madpies.  I  didn't  hear  what  they  said  for 
some  time,  but  after  a  while  I  happened  to 
listen  out  of  the  deepness  of  my  laziness, 
and  I  caught  on  to  it  that  they  were  chaff- 
ing my  guide,  Henri  Jeunesse,  about  some- 
thing. Then  I  began  to  take  notice.  But 
what  with  the  patois  which  they  talk  to 
each  other  so  fast  and  so  clipped  that  it 
makes  you  dizzy,  and  what  with  not  believ- 
ing my  ears  at  the  little  I  caught,  I  couldn't 
make  any  particular  head  or  tail  of  it.  They 
seemed  to  be  guying  Henri  about  riding  a 
caribou,  and  Henri  acted  pleasantly,  gig- 
gling and  chuckHng  as  men  do,  yet  it  did  not 
seem  to  me  plausical.  Walter  won't  let 
me  talk  to  the  guides  at  their  meals,  so  I 
had  to  stay  corked  up  and  not  ask  questions ; 
but  I  made  up  my  mind  I  would  investigate 
it  out  of  Henri  what  it  was,  the  first  chance. 
So  when  he  and  I  went  out  fishing  about 
five  that  afternoon  I  hadn't  forgotten,  not 
by  no  means,  and  all  unknowing  to  him  I 
took  his  conversation  gently  by  the  nose 
and  guided  it  with  unexampled  skill  to  the 
point. 

"Henri,"  I  said,  "what  were  the  men 
making  fun  of  you  about  at  lunch?" 

Henri's  paddle  missed  a  dip,  and  he 
looked  at  me  with  poHte  surprisedness. 
"Comment,  M'sieur  Bob?"  he  asked,  and 
I  repeated. 
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'ISomething  about — it  sounded  as  if  it 
wag  about  riding  a  caribou,"  I  went  on, "  but 
ofcourse  that's  nonsense." 

Henri  began  to  laugh  in  a  notice-how- 
modest-I-am  way,  but  he  seemed  tickled  all 
the  same.  "  If  M'sieur  will  cast  to  the  left, 
by  the  dead  tree  fallen  in  the  water — a  large 
enough  one  broke  there,  a  cH  heure.  But 
yes,  M'sieur,  it  is  true,  what  the  others  have 
said — that  I  rode  the  caribou.  It  was  a 
droll  of  a  ride  and  I  was  astonished." 
Henri  stopped.  You  always  have  to  punch 
him  along  a  little  to  make  him  go. 

"You  rode  a  caribou — Caesar!"  I  said. 
"  Go  ahead,  Henri,  tell  me  about  it — that's 
great."  Of  course  I  had  to  say  it  in  French, 
but  that's  a  kind  of  a  free  translation. 

He  grinned  sheepishly  and  just  at  that 
junction  I  hooked  a  trout  in  the  swift  water 
at  the  top  of  the  rapids,  and  story-telling 
had  to  stop  while  I  played  him  and  Henri 
yanked  him  in,  slapping  him  on  both  sides 
of  the  boat.  A  monster — must  have 
weighed  a  quarter  of  a  pound.  Henri  tossed 
the  flies  free,  and  I  cast  over  the  first  sHdeof 
the  rapids  into  the  pool  below. 

" Go  on,"  I  said;  "I  want  to  hear  about 
that  caribou  ride.     What  was  it?" 

That  guide  is  awfully  easily  embarrassed, 
and  he  wriggled  and  looked  miserable,  and 
lighted  his  pipe  and  fussed  about  before  he 
began,  yet  you  could  see  somehow  that  he 
wanted  to  tell  about  it. 

"  It  is  nothing — a  very  simple  thing — but 
if  M'sieur  wishes  to  hear — "  and  then  he 
was  off.  "  I  was  with  my  brother  Tomas 
in  the  woods — it  was  two  years  ago,  and  on 
a  lake  in  that  direction."  He  turned  and 
pointed  back  over  his  shoulder  up  the  river, 
west.  "  In  fact,  that  lake  is  not  badly  near 
this  place — thirty  minutes,  not  more.  So 
it  happened  that  Tomas  and  I  guided  for  a 
M'sieur  who  shot  a  caribou,  an  old  one,  a 
large  one,  and  the  beast  was  by  the  shore 
on  a  sand  beach,  and  he  fell  and  lay,  and 
did  not  budge.  So  it  happened  that  I  was 
in  front  when  we  came  up  from  behind  the 
rock  where  the  M'sieur  had  watched,  and  I 
ran  forward  and  jumped  astride  the  cari- 
bou as  he  lay,  and  put  my  hand  to  my 
knife-case  to  take  my  knife  to  cut  the  throat, 
as  M'sieur  knows  is  right.  But  as  I  sat 
across  him,  before  I  could  draw  the  knife, 
vHal  the  caribou  was  on  his  legs,  and  with  a 
great  spring  he  jumped  to  the  water,  and 
vHat  I  was  riding  him!  for  as  he  rose  I  had 


clutched  at  his  long  mane — he  was,  as  I  have 
said,  old,  and  the  collar  of  his  neck  was 
shaggy  and  white.  I  was  stupid,  I,  for  I 
was  stunned  with  surprise,  having  never 
known  a  man  to  ride  a  caribou,  so  that  be- 
fore I  knew  my  danger,  the  beast  was  swim- 
ming in  deep  water  and  I  on  him.  And  the 
M'sieur  and  Tomas,  my  brother,  merely  re- 
garded me,  astonished.  They  dared  not 
fire,  for  fear  of  killing  me.  And  the  beast 
swam  like  a  bateau  avapetir,  and  I  continued 
to  ride  him  by  the  mane;  but  I  prayed  aloud 
— I  prayed  to  Saint  Joseph  my  patron,  that  I 
might  get  to  shore,  for  I  cannot  swim,  not  to 
this  day.  M'sieur  Bob  will  probably  laugh, 
but  I  prayed  large  prayers  across  that  lake — 
it  was  half  a  mile  wide — and  it  was  probably 
the  Saint  who  preserved  me.  The  great 
beast  debarked  into  a  thicket  of  alders,  yet 
I  was  afraid  to  jump  from  him,  for  he  went 
fast — crais!  it  was  fast.  But  it  so  hap- 
pened that  I  became  scraped  because  of  the 
thick  woods  and  because  the  caribou  did 
not  consider  me,  but,  snorting  horribly, 
plunged  through  them.  So  that  I  had 
misery.  So  that  finally,  about  two  acres 
from  shore,  I  let  go  his  beard  and  threw  my 
arms  in  passing  about  a  strong  spruce  tree, 
and  I  was  cast  with  force  against  it,  and 
vHa!  I  was  again  on  earth.  But  much 
bruised — crais!  I  walked  with  difficulty 
after  that  ride." 

I  had  left  off  casting,  you  had  better  be- 
lieve, to  listen,  and  when  Henri  stopped 
I  just  stared  at  him  searchingly. 

"  Are  you  sure  that  is  all  true?"  I  asked, 
and  I  asked  it  solemnly — he  wouldn't  have 
dared  to  lie. 

"  Old,  M'sieur,''^  he  spoke  right  up, and  I 
believed  him,  and  I  do  now.  Of  course  I'd 
heard  of  creasing  animals  before — that  is, 
when  a  bullet  grazes  their  backbones  and 
stuns  them  for  a  moment  so  they  drop  like 
dead.  But  they're  only  scratched,  and  most 
generally  they're  up  and  off  so  fast  that  their 
bewildered  murderers  don't  have  time  to 
shoot  again.  That  isn't  so  awfully  rare — 
I'd  heard  two  or  three  accounts  of  it,  so  I 
knew  it  was  possible.  But  the  riding — that 
was  a  stunt !  Innocent  as  I  knew  Henri  to 
be,  it  was  all  I  could  do  to  believe  it. 

"Henri,  I  tell  you  that  was  fierce,"  I  said  to 
him  cordially;  but  I  had  to  say  it  in  French, 
and  it  sounded  rather  prim.  Then  I  thought 
I  would  cross-question  him.  "  What  kind 
of  a  tree  did  you  claw  on  to?"  I  asked. 
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Henri  looked  up  quickly  with  a  scared  ex- 
pression, and  I  thought  maybe  I  was  about 
to  corner  him  somehow,  but  all  he  said  was : 

"  Une  epinette,  M^sieiir  Bob^^ — a  spruce, 
you  understand. 

"  How  big  ?"  I  continued  examiningly. 

"  It  was  not  badly  large" — "  pasmalgros'^ 
— said  Henri;  "an  old  enough  tree,  of  per- 
haps eight  inches  across.  But  why  does 
M'sieur  ask  about  that  tree  ?  I  have  never 
told  but  one  or  two  persons  about  that  tree." 

"Never  told?  What  was  there  to  tell 
about  it  ?  "  Henri  looked  very  embarrassed 
again,  and  suddenly  began  paddhng. 
"Don't  turn  the  boat,"  I  said,  "I  don't 
want  to  go  up  stream.  It's  all  right  here. 
But  I  want  to  know  what  there  was  about 
the  tree." 

As  I  said  before,  you  have  to  give  Henri 
a  punch  every  few  minutes  to  keep  him 
going.  He  shook  his  head  seriously,  and 
his  eyes  looked  big. 

"Ah!  that  was  a  strange  tree,  that — 
but  M'sieur  will  laugh  if  I  tell  the  tale.  In 
fact,  he  will  not  believe  it." 

"Oh,  that's  all  right,  Henri,"  I  said 
agreeably.  "I  may  not  believe  it,  but  I 
won't  laugh  and  I  would  Mke  to  hear  it." 

Well,  then,  if  that  guide  didn't  make  me 
open  my  eyes.  I  couldn't  believe  my  two 
ears,  though  mostly  they  are  very  confiden- 
tial. I  had  to  draw  a  few  more  of  his  teeth 
to  get  it,  but  the  story  he  told  in  the  end  is 
this  which  I  shall  now  relate.  It  seems 
that  the  Montagnais  Indians,  who  still  live 
in  the  country  around  the  Club  in  consider- 
able numbers,  have  a  tradition  of  a  lake 
which  they  call  the  Lake  of  Devils,  which 
no  white  man  may  see  and  live,  their  theory 
being  that  it  is  thick  with  devils  around 
there  and  they  kill  the  whites.  But  the 
hunting  is  supposed  to  be  gorgeous,  and 
every  year  the  Indians  celebrate  a  grand 
hullabaloo  very  secretly,  and  go  off  in  small 
parties  to  hunt  with  their  blessed  devils. 
None  of  the  French  guides  know  exactly 
where  it  is,  but  it  is  supposed  to  be  in  a  gen- 
eral way  somewhere  about  the  headwaters 
of  the  River  of  Winds,  and  the  portages  to 
it  are  blazed  with  a  mysterious  blaze, 
which  the  Indians  never  describe,  only  it  is 
different  from  any  other  blaze.  Henri  said 
that  when  he  debarked  off  the  caribou  he 
was  sitting  down  backward  half  way  up  the 
tree-trunk,  and  as  he  sHd  he  felt  his  hands 
catch  in  a  hole.     So  when  he  got  right  side 


up  with  care  he  looked  to  see  what  it  was, 
as  a  hunter  would  do,  and  there,on  the  tree, 
was  the  oddest  blaze  he  had  ever  seen — he 
couldn't  describe  it  very  well,  but  it  was  in 
two  parts  and  cut  deep.  It  was  "  pas  mal 
vieiix''^ — "  not  badly  old" — and  Henri  said 
he  was  as  sure  as  he  was  of  his  life  that  it 
was  the  beginning  of  the  portage  to  the 
Lake  of  Devils. 

"  Didn't  you  go  ahead  and  follow  the 
trail?"  I  asked,  and  he  pretty  nearly  fell 
out  of  the  boat.  He  actually  trembled  at 
the  idea. 

"  No  one  in  the  world  could  make  me  fol- 
low that  road,  M'sieur  Bob.  From  that 
road  no  white  man  may  return.  The  trees 
are  all  '  plaques ' — blazed— on  the  side  as 
one  goes,  and  for  the  returning  one  may 
not  find  the  plaque.  They  fade  from  the 
bark  as  one  passes.  It  is  the  road  of  death 
for  us  others,  white  men.  Ah!  but  I  know 
— it  is  certain.  It  was  the  first  cousin  of 
my  father,  Josef  Moison,  a  man  of  great 
boldness  and  very  strong — he  tried  it.  It 
was  a  bad  winter  for  the  hunting — there 
was  not  of  game  in  the  forest  around  our 
village,  and  his  family  had  need  of  meat. 
So  it  happened  that  he  said  he  had  no  fear 
of  devils,  he, — he  feared  more  the  hunger. 
And  he  went  to  find  that  lake.  One  be- 
lieves well  that  he  reached  it,  for  when  they 
found  him  in  the  forest,  at  the  foot  of  a 
great  rock,  with  his  neck  broken,  there  was 
the  meat  of  two  large  caribou  in  his  pack. 
Also,  more  lately,  perhaps  five  years  ago, 
Auguste  Ouillette  of  our  village,  a  man  very 
curious,  who  took  pride,  as  well,  to  know  all 
of  the  country,  went  off  alone  to  see  that  lake, 
but  of  him  there  was  no  news  afterward. 
Without  doubt  the  devils  killed  him.  There 
are  other  tales  as  well,  of  men  lost  on  that 
road.  It  is  said  that  the  devils  are  of  a  scar- 
let color,  and  that  they  jump  and  play  about 
the  edge  of  the  lake." 

Well,  I  broke  my  word  then — I  howled. 
The  picture  of  bright  red  devils  bounding 
cheerfully  over  a  sand  beach  waiting  for 
white  men  for  supper  took  me  all  of  a  sud- 
den. But  I  was  sorry  I  had  done  it,  for 
Henri  shut  up,  and  I  couldn't  get  much 
more  out  of  him.  However,  I  did  extract 
that  he  could  go  straight  to  the  lake  where 
the  caribou  was  killed,  and  it  was  not  far 
from  camp,  and  that  there  was  an  old  por- 
tage; he  had  marked  the  place  where  he 
had  found  the  blazed  tree. 
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I  could  hardly  sleep  that  night  for  plan- 
ning the  fun  I  would  have  next  day.  Natu- 
rally, in  this  enlightened  age,  I  scorn  devils, 
but  the  idea  of  them,  and  of  Henri  and  the 
Indians  really  having  faith  in  them,  gave 
me  rather  nice  cold  shivers,  and  I  think 
now  that  I  must  have  had  just  the  least 
scrap  of  belief  in  the  story  too ;  just  a  faint 
reminiscence  of  the  superstitions  of  my 
childhood.  Anyhow  I  thought  it  would  be 
no  end  of  fun  to  find  that  place  and  follow 
it  up  to  the  hidden  lake. 

When  I  told  Walter  I  was  going  off  alone 
with  my  guide  and  didn't  want  to  tell  where 
till  I  got  home  that  night,  he  said: 

"You're  a  mysterious  young  cuss,  aren't 
you  ?  Going  to  strike  Hudson's  Bay  across 
country  ?  I  should  regret  it  deeply  if  you 
should  break  those  priceless  legs  of  yours 
when  I  have  not  the  pleasure  of  being  pres- 
ent. But  it  will  be  affecting  to  see  Henri  bear 
you  back  in  his  arms — I  call  that  a  pretty 
picture — Mussoo  and  his  faithful  guide." 

That's  the  way  Walter  pronounces 
"  Monsieur."     His  French  is  fierce. 

I  had  a  hearty  lunch  packed — thank 
Providence  for  that!  and  Walter  addressed 
us  briefly  before  we  left. 

"  Henri,"  he  said,  "  ne  laissez  pas  M'sieiir 
Bob  devenir  perdrix,^'  and  poor  Henri 
looked  respectfully  serious,  but  dazed  as  to 
why  he  should  not  let  me  become  a  par- 
tridge. Of  course  Walter  meant  '^ pcrdu^^ 
— lost — but  his  French  is  awfully  risque. 
Then  he  adjured  me  to  take  good  care  of 
my  legs,  because  they  were  models  of  the 
Apollo  Belvidere,  and  all  the  guides  laughed, 
though  they  hadn't  an  idea  what  Apollo 
Belvidere  meant,  and  I  don't  remember 
myself  at  this  moment.  But  any  student 
of  anatomy  can  see  I'm  leggy. 

"They're  longer  than  yours, anyway,"  I 
shouted  back,  as  we  went  off;  then  we  lost 
the  tents  and  the  rapids  and  the  camp  fire 
down  the  windings  of  the  forest,  and  went 
on,  picking  our  way  over  rocks  and  fallen 
trees,  through  marshes  and  thickets — the 
regular  going  in  Canadian  woods. 

I  could  see  Henri  was  not  very  keen 
about  taking  me  over  to  the  caribou  lake — 
he  looked  pretty  grouchy.  But  I  didn't 
ask  his  opinion,  for  I  know  how  to  manage 
men.  So  he  swung  ahead  down  the  old 
Indian  portage  with  the  canoe,  and  I 
jumped  along  after  him  with  my  .30-.30 
smokeless  Winchester  rifle  in  my  hands, 


and  in  about  twenty-six  minutes  we  looked 
down  from  the  top  of  a  hill  and  saw  the 
strange  lake  shining  below  through  the 
trees.  Of  course  Henri  stopped  then,  and  I 
went  on  softly  with  the  gun,  in  case  there 
should  be  a  caribou  or  moose  in  the  water. 
But  there  wasn't  anything,  and  I  signalled 
back  that  he  might  come  along.  I  think 
it's  a  pretty  sight  to  see  a  guide  coming 
through  the  woods  with  a  canoe  on  his 
head .  They  walk  wonderfully  quietly,  and 
it  looks  as  if  a  big  mushroom  that  had 
grown  in  the  moss  had  suddenly  pulled  up 
its  stalk  and  was  gliding  through  the  forest. 

Henri  slid  the  canoe  into  the  water  and 
held  it  for  me  to  embark,  and  when  he  was 
in  too,  and  had  pushed  off,  I  told  him  I 
wanted  to  go  where  he  had  found  the  blazed 
tree.  I  had  my  back  to  him,  so  I  didn't  see 
his  expression,  but  his  paddle  knocked  the 
gunwale  and  stopped  for  about  two  beats. 
Then  he  put  it  in  again  and  the  boat  fairly 
sprang  forward  with  the  force  he  gave  his 
stroke.  I  spoke  to  him,  and  he  answered 
politely,  though  in  polly-syllables,  but  he 
evidently  did  not  want  to  talk.  When  we 
debarked  and  I  told  him  to  go  ahead  to  the 
l3lazed  tree,  he  didn't  object  or  say  a  word, 
but  he  looked  mighty  glum.  However,  he 
jjrowled  about  till  he  found  his  own  blazes, 
and  they  were  pretty  small,  and  started  into 
the  woods  ahead  of  me  all  right.  They 
were  "bois  forts'^ — thick — those  woods, 
and  I  laughed  to  think  of  the  caribou  going 
at  a  hand-gallop  with  Henri  on  him,  scraped 
\Nith  every  jump,  but  afraid  to  let  go. 

Pretty  soon  he  brought  up  short  and 
pointed  without  a  word  to  an  old  spruce, 
and  there,  sure  enough,  was  the  queerest 
blaze  I'd  ever  seen.  It  was  cut  in  deeper 
than  any  other  blaze,  to  begin  with,  and  it 
was  two  signs,  one  over  the  other,  and  close 
together.  The  lower  one  looked  like  a  half 
circle,  and  the  upper  like  a  jagged  roundish 
hole — it  was  impossible  to  tell  exactly  what  it 
was.  I  sat  down  on  a  log  and  tried  to  remem- 
])er  what  I  had  read  in  Parkman  and  other 
literatures  about  Indian  signs,  and  the  near- 
est I  could  get  was  that  the  round  thing  aho\e 
might  mean  the  sun,  and  the  jags  out  of  it 
hght-rays,  and  it  might  stand  for  Manitou, 
the  Indian  god,  and  the  half  circle  was  prob- 
ably a  canoe,  and  the  two  together  were  the 
things  that  were  to  lead  them  to  good  hunt- 
ing— their  boats  and  the  help  of  their  gods. 
Gods  and  devils  are  all  the  same  to  Indians. 
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Anyhow,  I  was  keen  now  about  finding 
that  lake,  and  I  had  a  scheme  for  getting 
back  all  right.  I  stepped  over  a  log  and 
wriggled  to  the  other  side  of  the  tree  and 
pulled  out  my  big  hunting  knife  and  cut  a 
good  fat  blaze.  Henri  gave  a  horrified  ex- 
clamation, but  the  bark  fell  off,  and  there 
was  a  nice  fresh  blaze,  and  no  devils  so  far. 

"  Come  along,  Henri,"  I  said.  "  We'll  do 
that  to  the  other  side  of  every  tree,  and  I'd 
like  to  see  if  we  can't  get  back  then."  But 
Henri  wouldn't  budge.  He  was  gentle  and 
respectful  enough,  but  you  couldn't  stir  him. 
He  just  planted  his  fore-feet  and  stood. 
"  Well,  all  right,"  I  said  finally.  "  It's  piti- 
ful to  see  a  big,  strong  chap  like  you  afraid 
of  nothing,  but  I'm  going  anyway." 

Then  he  just  begged  like  a  dog.  He  said 
he  wasn't  afraid  of  anything  on  earth,  but 
no  man  could  fight  ghosts  and  spirits.  He 
said  M'sieur  would  shoot  him  if  he  went 
back  without  me.  I  left  him  begging,  and 
went  on  to  the  next  blaze.  It  was  easy  to 
find,  and  so  was  the  next  and  the  next,  and 
I  was  having  a  lovely  old  time.  I  marked 
the  other  side  of  the  tree  carefully  every 
time,  and  hadn't  any  idea  of  not  getting 
back.  It  was  fine  woods  and  good  going, 
up  the  side  of  a  mountain,  and  though  I'd 
forgotten  a  compass,  the  sun  shone  and  I 
took  the  direction  as  I  went.  After  a  quar- 
ter of  a  mile  or  so,  the  line  ran  through  a 
marsh,  and  of  course  the  going  got  bad  and 
I  couldn't  cover  ground  as  fast,  and  every 
now  and  then  I  had  to  hunt  two  or  three 
minutes  for  the  next  blaze. 

It  had  got  to  be  one  o'clock  by  the  time 
I  was  through  the  ntarsh,  and  I  was  hungry, 
having  had  breakfast  early,  so  I  unslung 
the  knapsack  that  held  the  lunch  and  sat 
down  by  a  fine,  cold  spring,  gathered  birch 
bark  and  dry  sticks,  and  built  a  httle  fire 
and  had  lunch  all  to  myself  as  cosy  as  a  bear 
in  a  berry  patch.  I  was  sorry  for  Henri, 
because  I  had  brought  all  the  lunch,  but  it 
served  him  right.  I  ate  a  stick  of  sweet 
chocolate  for  dessert,  and  felt  like  a  new 
man,  and  just  anxious  to  run  that  devil  lake 
to  earth.  So  I  stuck  the  chocolate  that 
was  left  in  my  pack  and  started  on  to  the 
next  witch  tree. 

That  time  I  had  to  look  five  minutes  be- 
fore I  found  it,  and  when  I  did,  I  got  sight 
of  the  one  beyond  it  at  the  same  moment, 
and  raced  on  without  remembering  my  sys- 
tem of  blazing.     I  must  have  missed  two 


or  three  trees  before  it  occurred  to  me,  and 
then  I  put  my  hand  to  my  belt  instantly  for 
my  knife — and  it  wasn't  there.  Of  course 
I  knew  as  soon  as  I  missed  it  that  I  must 
have  left  it  Avhere  I  lunched,  for  I  had  it  out 
to  cut  the  butter.  I  worked  very  cau- 
tiously two  or  three  blazed  trees  back,  till 
I  came  to  the  blaze  where  I  had  looked  so 
long  for  the  next  plaque.  Then  I  was 
deadlocked.  I  couldn't  find  that  back 
blaze  to  save  my  life.  I  hung  my  handker- 
chief high  on  the  last  tree  I  was  sure  of,  and 
searched  from  it  in  every  direction,  again 
and  again,  but  I  couldn't  find  the  queer 
cutting  that  I  wanted. 

I  hunted  the  woods  over  for  half  an  hour, 
till  it  got  to  be  about  three  in  the  afternoon. 
A  big  wind  had  come  up  and  the  sky  had 
clouded  over,  and  without  a  compass  I 
didn't  know  my  direction  any  more.  It 
shows  what  a  deep,  fundamental  yearning 
toward  superstition  is  in  the  heart  of  the 
strongest  that  I  began  to  feel  Henri's  story 
take  hold  of  my  heart-strings,  whatever 
heart-strings  may  be.  Something  made  me 
feel  funny  any  way.  The  more  I  tried  not  to 
think  about  it,  the  more  it  crept  up  and  whis- 
pered things.  This  was  just  what  Henri  had 
said — you  couldn't  find  the  blazes  to  go  back. 
I  seemed  to  hear  his  voice  saying :  "  No  white 
man  may  return  on  that  road."  I  tried  to 
laugh  out  loud  to  myself,  but  it  sounded 
something  awful — I  ne\'er  heard  such  a 
laugh.  I  didn't  try  but  once,  for  I  wasn't 
sure  but  it  was  one  of  the  devils.  Then  I 
tried  to  whistle  the  ''  Bamboo  Tree,"  which 
is  a  cheering  melody,  but  the  tune  went 
lame  and  I  stopped  in  the  middle  when  I 
remembered  it  was  about  a  tree.  I  didn't 
care  for  any  more  treeology. 

I  looked  at  my  watch  and  it  was  half- 
past  three;  the  wind  was  rushing  and  howl- 
ing through  the  branches;  the  sky  was 
black,  and  a  drop  or  so  of  rain  fell.  I  had 
to  get  somewhere;  I  couldn't  stop  in  those 
lonely  woods;  they  choked  me.  Rather 
the  Lake  of  Devils  than  this;  I  could 
breathe  better  if  I  got  out  from  under  the 
waving  leaves  that  looked  as  if  they  were 
rushing  to  get  at  me.  Of  course  I  was  aw- 
fully silly,  you  know:  I  realized  that  all 
right,  but  I  did  feel  just  that  way  at  the 
time,  though  I'm  ashamed  of  my  human 
weakness.  I  got  so  I  hated  to  stir  for  fear 
of  the  noise  I'd  make,  though  there  was 
plenty  of  noise  all  around  me. 
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But  at  last  I  gave  a  jump,  gasping  as  I 
did  it,  picked  up  my  rifle  and  started  on  a 
run  for  the  next  blaze  forward,  which  I 
could  see  distinctly.  They  followed  each 
other  thickly  for  half  a  mile,  and  I  walked 
fast,  tearing  along  just  to  get  somewhere.  I 
must  have  been  growing  more  and  more 
nervous,  for  suddenly  w^hen  I  couldn't  see 
a  marked  tree  in  front  of  me  anywhere,  I 
stood  still  and  let  out  a  scream  like  a  hyena. 
I  simply  couldn't  help  it,  but  it  seems  now 
as  if  I  were  a  born  idiot  to  stand  there  in  the 
woods  all  alone  and  yell  like  a  big  baby  be- 
cause I  was  scared.  My!  but  wouldn't  I 
have  been  glad  to  see  Henri  I  I  hadn't  any 
pride  left,  and  I  only  wished  I'd  been  a  cow- 
ard too. 

Then  my  eyes  lit  on  a  tree  I  hadn't  no- 
ticed, and  there  was  that  fiendish  sign  which 
I  hated  now  with  all  my  soul,  yet  longed  to 
see  as  I  had  never  longed  before.  I  found 
myself  hugging  the  tree  and  laughing  at  it.  I 
can't  understand  how  I  could  have  been 
such  a  kid,  but  the  foolish  things  did  them- 
selves without  waiting  for  me. 

I  worked  along  from  tree  to  tree,  and 
there  seemed  to  be  two  of  me,  one  the  regu- 
lar Bob  that  I  was  used  to,  and  another  duf- 
fer that  broke  out  every  few  minutes  with 
crazy  tricks.  Once  I  listened,  and  he  was 
trying  to  recite  "To  be  or  not  to  be,"  in 
French.  It  was  awfully  funny,  and  I 
laughed  at  him  till  tears  ran  down  my  face 
and  I  tasted  them  in  my  mouth.  But  all 
the  time  the  two  of  us  were  following  the 
trail  trom  plaque  to  plaque,  and  suddenly 
there  was  the  glitter  of  water  through  the 
trees — there  was  a  lakel  I  remember 
hearing  the  other  boy  whisper  "Sh — Sh" 
to  me  and  then  giggle  softly  in  a  silly  way, 
and  as  I  stole  along  I  loaded  my  rifle  and 
put  it  at  full  cock,  which  of  course  is  a  way 
I  never  carry  a  gun.  The  other  Bob  whis- 
pered things  in  French. 

"  Voila  le  lac  aux  Diables,  M'sieur  Bob," 
he  said.  "Nous  serons  manges j*^  and  I 
answered  him  out  loud: 

"  I  know  it's  the  Lake  of  Devils,  you 
goose,"  I  said  crossly.  "But  we  won't  be 
eaten  before  I  shoot  the  first  one.  There 
aren't  any  devils  anyway — but  don't  talk 
or  they'll  hear  us." 

Suddenly  there  was  a  wide  beaten  road 
which  I  had  come  into  before  I  saw  it.  I 
don't  know  why,  except  that  I  was  a  lunatic 
generally,  but  I  dropped  on  all  fours  and 


crawled  along  it.  It  seemed  safer.  How- 
ever, it  was  so  inconvenient  to  carry  a  rifle 
that  way  that  I  soon  got  up  and  walked. 
Then  in  a  minute  more  I  had  come  out  of 
the  woods  altogether  and  was  on  the  shore 
of  a  great  lake — eight  or  ten  miles  long  and 
two  or  three  wide.  There  were  islands  in 
it,  and  the  wind  dashed  up  noisy  waves 
against  them  and  against  the  shore  where  I 
stood.  It  was  wild  and  beautiful,  but  I 
didn't  care  much  for  that.  A  damp  mist 
filled  the  air  and  the  hills  looked  steep  and 
black  in  the  storm  and  twilight,  and  no- 
where was  a  sign  of  life.  I  stood  still  and 
waited  two  or  three  minutes  for  something 
to  happen,  but  it  seemed  as  if  I  were  the 
only  person  on  earth. 

When  suddenly  I  saw,  rising  in  the  air 
above  the  woods,  beyond  a  point  of  land  on 
my  right,  a  thick  blue  cloud  of  smoke.  I 
can't  describe  how  that  pleasing  sight 
blood-curdled  me.  I  was  dead  sure  they 
were  at  it,  cooking  a  white  man.  It  was 
dinner-time — though  I  don't  know  if  devils 
dine  at  night  or  at  noon  like  other  country 
people.  I  had  to  see  what  was  going  on, 
and  I  crawled  up,  scared  to  death,  bound 
to  find  out  the  status  of  things.  I  didn't 
'make  a  crack — I  stalked  those  devils  well, 
and  when  I  got  where  I  could  peep  through 
some  bushes  around  the  point,  sure  enough 
there  was  one  of  them,  jumping  about  on 
the  beach,  just  as  Henri  had  told  me. 

I  had  got  so  worked  up  now  that  I  was 
hardly  surprised  at  all ;  but  talk  about  blood 
freezing!  My  teeth  sounded  like  a  sewing 
machine.  The  fiend  wasn't  all  red,  only 
the  upper  half  of  him,  but  his  legs  were 
long  and  skinny,  the  way  devils  always  are. 
I  hadn't  a  doubt  but  it  was  up  with  me,  for 
I  think  I  had  gone  a  httle  crazy,  as  they 
say  lost  people  do.  Yet  I  was  angry  too,  and 
I  wanted  to  do  some  damage  before  I  was 
killed,  so  I  put  up  my  rifle  and  sighted  on 
that  jumping-jack  on  the  beach.  I  was 
just  going  to  pull  the  trigger  when  some- 
thing in  his  antics  caught  my  eye.  It  was 
unbehevable,  but  he  was  certainly  doing 
the  running  broad  jump  in  just  the  form 
that  Mr.  McKelway,  our  trainer,  puts  us 
through  it  at  school.  I  lowered  the  gun  and 
watched,  and  he  made  a  cracking  good 
jump — it  must  have  been  nineteen  feet.  I 
was  glad  I  hadn't  shot  him. 

WeU,  something  in  the  naturalness  of  that 
devil's  jumping  seemed  to  make  me  breathe 
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easier,  and  I  worked  through  the  bushes  to 
where  I  could  see  farther  around  the  point. 
And  what  was  the  sight  that  burst  upon 
my  astonished  eyes,  but  a  great  big  building, 
a  hotel,  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  away!  I 
felt  like  an  elastic  band  that  has  been 
stretched  to  its  longest  and  then  suddenly 
let  go.  I  never  had  such  a  whack  of  re- 
lief. Indians  and  devils  don't  build  hotels. 
That  knowledge  came  at  me,  and  the  sweet- 
ness of  the  white  skin  surged  up  over  me. 
I  gave  another  look  at  the  red  and  black 
thing  still  jumping  by  itself,  and  behold! 
it  was  a  human  boy,  a  boy  in  a  red  shirt. 
I  sprinted  down  that  sand  whooping,  and 
he  turned  in  surprise  as  I  came  up,  and 
then  I  can  just  tell  you  I  was  surpriseder 
than  he,  for  it  was  Billy  Bond,  a  chap  who 
goes  to  my  school. 

"  How  do  you  do  ?  "  he  said  first,  for  I  was 
out  of  breath.  "Where  did  you  drop  from  ?  " 

"Bill,"  I  said  solemnly,  "I  was  going  to 
shoot  you.     I  thought  you  were  a  devil." 

"  Well,  I'm  not,"  answered  Billy.  "  You 
would  have  been  awfully  fresh  if  you  had." 

Then  we  fell  to  explanations  and  recrimi- 
nations. Instead  of  the  mysterious  Lake 
of  Devils  I  had  come  out  on  Lake  Edward, 
right  on  the  railroad,  the  one  settlement  of 
the  two  hundred  miles  between  Quebec 
and  Lake  St.  John.  Billy  and  his  people 
were  staying  here  at  the  hotel  for  a  few  days 
on  their  way  to  Roberval  on  Lake  St.  John, 
and  he  had  come  down  to  the  beach  to  see 
if  he  had  forgotten  his  track  work.  We  sat 
down  against  a  log  and  split  my  last  piece 
of  sweet  chocolate,  and  as  we  munched  I 
told  him  about  Henri's  story  and  the  horrid 
time  I'd  had. 

"  You'll  just  have  to  spend  the  night  with 
me,"  he  said,  "  and  we'll  send  you  back  to 
your  brother  with  a  guide  in  the  morning." 
That  was  out  of  kindliness,  but  of  course  I 
didn't  need  a  guide.  Then  suddenly  he 
gave  a  shout.  "I  know  what  that  blaze 
was,"  he  said.  "  I've  never  seen  it,  but  an 
old  hunter  who's  around  the  hotel  told  me 
about  it  just  the  other  day.     There  was  a 


chap  here  several  years  ago  who  was  in 
some  little  college,  and  was  an  Alpha  Delta 
Phi.  He  was  clean  silly  about  his  society, 
and  was  forever  cutting  its  sign,  a  star  and 
crescent,  on  the  trees  and  the  piazza  and  all 
around.  He  thought  he  could  fish,  too, 
and  was  keen  about  finding  new  places. 
Well,  one  day  he  wxnt  off  with  a  guide  who 
took  him  to  Black  Pond — that  must  be 
where  you  started  from — and  the  guide  let 
him  beheve  nobody'd  ever  discovered  it  be- 
fore and  that  it  was  full  of  trout.  So  he 
started  out  to  cut  a  trail  to  it,  and  to  make 
it  a  bigger  secret,  he  cut  only  on  one  side 
of  the  trees — to  show  the  way  back.  The 
other  side  he  marked  with  pieces  of  red  tape, 
which  is  all  gone  now.  And  the  blaze  he 
cut  was  the  Alpha  Delta  Phi  sign,  the  star 
and  crescent." 

"Oh!"  I  said;  "oh!" 

"  It  took  him  and  a  guide  a  week  to  cut 
that  trail,  old  Jean-Baptiste  told  me,"  Billy 
went  on.  "And  there  wasn't  any  fishing 
in  the  lake  anyway.  It's  shallow  and  only 
good  for  caribou.  Nobody  has  ever  used 
the  trail  since — there's  an  easier  way  to  get 
to  Black  Pond." 

When  I  got  within  a  mile  of  the  River  of 
Winds  the  next  day  I  thought  there  was  a 
war.  At  intervals  of  five  minutes  the  hills 
rebounded  with  two  rifle  shots  close  to- 
gether, and  when  I  realized  that  Walter 
was  signalling  for  me  it  made  me  sick  to 
think  how  he  was  wasting  cartridges.  After 
all  that  expense  I  thought  he  would  wel- 
come me  w^ith  enthusiasm  and  brotherly  af- 
fection. I  thought  he  would  kill  the  fatted 
canned  chicken  for  me;  but  no,  sir!  He 
was  morose  at  me  and  wouldn't  listen  de- 
cently to  my  adventures.  I  said  to  him 
very  agreeably  that  it  was  all  right  now, 
and  that  it  was  a  pity  to  lose  your  temper 
when  things  were  satisfactory,  but  all  he  an- 
swered was : 

"I  hope  never  to  live  through  another 
such  night.  You  go  off  devil  hunting  just 
once  more,  you  young  cuss,  and  I'll  kick 
you  into  the  lake." 


REMINISCENCES     OF     THE      IMPRESSIONIST 

PAINTERS 


B}'   George    Moore 


T  was  my  good  fortune  to 
know  certain  of  the  impres- 
sionist painters — Manet, 
Degas,  Renoir,  Pissaro, 
Monet,  and  Sisley — when 
their  talent  was  beginning, 
before  they  were  known  to  the  rest  of  the 
world.  When  my  mother  offered  me  my 
choice  of  Oxford  or  Cambridge  I  told  her 
that  I  had  decided  to  go  to  Paris .  ' '  My  dear 
boy,  your  education — you  learned  nothing 
at  school."  "That  is  why,  my  dear  mother,  I 
intend  to  devote  myself  entirely  to  my  own 
education,  and  I  think  it  can  be  better  con- 
ducted in  a  cafe  than  in  a  university."  I 
went  to  Paris,  taking  a  valet  with  me :  a  valet 
means  conformity  to  certain  conventions; 
and  the  young  man  who  sets  out  on  artistic 
adventure  must  try  to  separate  himself  from 
all  conventions,  whether  of  politics,  society, 
or  creed. 

I  went  to  Paris  in  search  of  Art ;  I  studied 
at  "L'Ecole  des  Beaux  Arts";  and  in  the 
evenings  I  sought  for  the  cafe  of  my  instinc- 
tive predilection  round  the  Odeon  and  the 
Luxembourg  Gardens.  In  the  Middle 
Ages  young  men  went  in  search  of  the 
Grail;  to-day  the  cafe  is  the  quest  of  a  young 
man  in  search  of  artistic  education.  The 
cafes  about  the  Odeon  and  the  Luxem- 
bourg Gardens  did  not  correspond  to  my 
need,  I  wearied  of  noisy  students,  the  Latin 
Quarter  seemed  to  me  a  little  out  of  fashion, 
and  I  migrated  to  Montmartre  and  contin- 
ued my  search  along  the  Boulevard  Exte- 
rieur,  and  one  evening  I  discovered  the  ideal 
cafe  on  the  Place  Pigale.  I  cannot  say  now 
if  it  were  instinct  that  guided  me  there  or  if 
perchance  I  met  someone  who  told  me  that 
Manet  spent  his  evenings  in  the  cafe  of  the 
Nouvelle  Athenes.  The  name  sounds  as  if 
it  were  invented  on  purpose — ''The  New 
Athens."  You  wouldn't  have  thought  it 
was  ''a  new  Athens  "  if  you  had  seen  it,  but 
it  was  one  for  all  that.  I  can  see  it  now, 
the  white  nose  of  a  block  of  buildings, 
stretching  up  the  hillside  into  the  Place  Pi- 
gale  opposite  the  fountain.  Men  of  let- 
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ters  used  to  go  there,  too:  Duranty,  one  of 
the  original  realists,  a  contemporary  of 
Flaubert,  used  to  stay  with  us  for  an  hour  or 
so  every  night;  a  quiet,  elderly  man  who 
knew  that  he  had  failed  and  whom  failure 
had  saddened.  The  Nouvelle  Athenes  was 
a  cafe  of  rates,  literary  and  pictorial.  The 
literary  rates  were  Alexis,  Ceard  and  Hen- 
nique.  At  the  time  I  am  speaking  of,  Zola 
had  ceased  to  go  to  the  cafe — he  spent  his 
evenings  with  his  wife;  but  his  disciples 
(all  except  Maupassant  and  Huysmans, 
whom  I  do  not  remember  ever  having  seen 
there)  collected  about  the  marble  tables, 
lured  to  the  Nouvelle  Athenes  by  their  love 
of  art,  for  one  generation  of  litterateurs  as- 
sociates itself  with  painting,  the  next  clings 
to  music.  The  aim  and  triumph  of  the 
realist  was,  to  force  the  pen  to  compete  with 
the  painter's  brush  and  the  engraver's  nee- 
dle in  the  description,  let  us  say,  of  a  mean 
street,  just  as  the  desire  of  a  symbolistic 
writer  was  to  describe  the  vague  but  intense 
sensations  of  music  so  accurately  that  the 
reader  would  guess  the  piece  he  had  select- 
ed for  description  though  it  were  not  named 
in  the  text.  We  all  entertained  doubts  re- 
garding the  validity  of  the  art  we  practised, 
and  envied  the  art  of  the  painter,  deeming 
it  superior  to  literature ;  and  it  is  hardly  an 
exaggeration  to  say  that  we  used  to  weary  a 
little  of  conversation  among  ourselves  just 
as  dogs  weary  of  their  own  society,  and  I 
think  there  was  a  feeling  of  relief  among  us 
all  when  the  painters  came  in.  We  raised 
ourselves  up  to  welcome  them — Manet, 
Degas,  Renoir, Pissaro,  Monet,  and  Sisley; 
they  were  our  masters. 

A  partition  rising  a  few  feet  or  more  over 
the  hats  of  the  men  sitting  at  the  usual 
marble  table  separated  the  glass  front  from 
the  main  body  of  the  cafe;  two  tables  in  the 
right-hand  corner  were  reserved  for  Manet 
and  Degas  and  for  their  circle  of  admirers. 
I  like  to  remember  my  longing  to  be  re- 
ceived into  that  circle;  and  I  Hke  to  re- 
member my  longing  to  speak  to  Manet, 
whom  I  had  begun  to  recognize  as  the  great 
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new  force  in  painting.  Evening  after 
evening  went  by,  but  I  did  not  dare  to  speak 
to  him  and  he  did  not  speak  to  me,  until 
one  evening — thrice  happy  evening ! — as  I 
sat  thinking  of  him,  pretending  to  be  cor- 
recting some  proofs,  he  asked  me  if  the  con- 
versation of  the  cafe  did  not  distract  my  at- 
tention, and  I  answered,  "Not  at  all;  I 
was  thinking  of  your  painting."  It  seems 
to  me  that  we  became  friends  a  t  once ;  he  in- 
vited me  to  his  studio  in  the  Rue  Amster- 
dam, where  his  greatest  works  were  painted 
— all  the  works  that  are  Manet  and  nothing 
but  Manet,  the  real  Manet,  the  Parisian 
'Manet,  were  painted  there.  But  before 
speaking  of  his  painting  some  description 
of  his  personality  is  essential  to  an  under- 
standing of  Manet.  It  is  often  said  that 
the  personality  of  the  artist  concerns  us  not, 
and  in  the  case  of  bad  art  it  is  certainly  true, 
for  bad  art  reveals  no  personality,  bad  art  is 
bad  because  it  is  anonMnous.  The  work 
of  the  great  artist  is  himself,  and  being  one 
of  the  greatest  painters  that  ever  lived, 
Manet's  art  was  all  Manet;  one  cannot 
think  of  Manet's  painting  without  thinking 
of  the  man  himself.  The  last  time  I  saw- 
Monet  was  at  a  dinner  in  the  Cafe  Royal, 
and  after  talking  of  many  things,  suddenly, 
without  any  transition,  Monet  said,  speak- 
ing out  of  a  dream,  "How  hke  Manet  was 
to  his  painting!"  And  I  answered,  de- 
lighted— for  it  is  always  exciting  to  talk 
about  Manet :  ' '  Yes,  how  like !  That  blond, 
amusing  face,  the  clear  eyes  that  saw  sim- 
ply, truly,  and  quickh'.  "  And  having  said 
so  much,  my  thoughts  went  back  to  the  time 
when  the  glass  door  of  the  cafe  grated  up- 
on the  sanded  floor  and  Manet  entered. 
Though  by  birth  and  by  education  essen- 
tially Parisian,  there  was  something  in  his 
appearance  and  manner  of  speaking  that 
often  suggested  an  Englishman.  Perhaps 
it  was  his  dress — his  clean-cut  clothes  and 
figure.  That  figure!  Those  square  shoul- 
ders that  swaggered  as  he  went  across  the 
room,  and  the  thin  waist ;  the  face,  the  beard, 
and  the  nose — satyr-like  shall  I  say  ?  No,  for 
I  would  evoke  an  idea  of  beauty  of  line 
united  to  that  of  intellectual  expression — 
frank  words,  frank  passion  in  his  convic- 
tions, loyal  and  simple  phrases,  clear  as  well 
water,  sometimes  a  little  hard,  sometimes 
as  they  flowed  away  bitter,  but  at  the  foun- 
tain-head sweet  and  full  of  light. 

I  should  emphasize  Manet's  courage,  for 


without  courage  there  cannot  be  art.  We 
have  all  heard  the  phrase,  "I  should  not 
like  to  think  like  that,"  and  whosoever  feels 
that  he  would  not  like  to  think  out  to  its  end 
every  thought  that  may  happen  to  come  into 
his  mind  I  would  cUssuade  from  art  if  I  could. 
Manet's  art  is  the  most  courageous  ever 
seen.  One  looks  in  vain  for  those  sub- 
terfuges that  we  find  in  every  other  painter. 
What  he  saw  he  stated  candidly,  almost  in- 
nocently, and  what  he  did  not  see  he  passed 
over.  Never  in  his  life  did  he  stop  to  worry 
over  a  piece  of  drawing  that  did  not  interest 
him  because  it  was  possible  that  somebody 
might  notice  the  omission.  It  was  part  of 
his  genius  to  omit  what  did  not  interest  him. 
I  remember  a  young  man  whom  Manet 
thought  well  of;  he  was  a  frequent  visitor  to 
the  studio,  and  one  day  he  brought  his  sister 
with  him,  not  an  ill-looking  girl,  no  better 
nor  no  worse  than  another,  a  little  common- 
place, that  was  all.  Manet  was  affable  and 
charming,  he  showed  his  pictures,  he  talked 
volubly,  but  next  day  when  the  young  man 
arrived  and  asked  Manet  what  he  thought 
of  his  sister,  Manet  said,  extending  his  arm, 
the  gesture  was  habitual  to  him — "The  last 
girl  in  the  world  I  should  have  thought  was 
your  sister."  The  young  man  protested, 
saying  Manet  had  seen  his  sister  dressed  to 
her  disadvantage — she  was  wearing  a  thick 
woollen  dress,  for  there  was  snow  on  the 
ground.  Manet  flung  up  his  head.  "I 
haven't  to  look  twice;  I  am  in  the  habit  of 
judging  things. "  These  were  his  words,  or 
very  nearly,  and  I  think  that  this  anecdote 
throws  a  light  upon  Manet's  painting.  He 
saw  quickly  and  clearly,  and  he  stated  what 
he  saw  candidly,  almost  innocently.  It  was 
not  well  mannered,  perhaps,  to  speak  to  a 
brother  of  his  sister  in  those  terms,  but  we 
have  not  come  here  to  discuss  good  manners 
— what  are  manners  but  the  conventions 
that  obtain  at  a  certain  moment,  and  among 
a  certain  class  ?  Well-mannered  people  do 
not  think  sincerely,  their  minds  are  full  of 
evasions  and  subterfuges.  Well-mannered 
people  constantly  feel  that  they  would  not 
like  to  think  like  this  or  that  they  would  not 
like  to  think  like  that,  and,  as  I  have  said, 
whoever  feels  that  he  would  not  like  to  think 
out  to  the  end  every  thought  that  may  come 
into  his  mind  should  turn  away  from  art. 
All  conventions  of  politics,  society  and  creed 
— yes  and  of  art,  too — must  be  cast  into  the 
melting-pot ;  he  who  would  be  an  artist 
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must  melt  down  all  things ;  he  must  discover 
new  formulas,  new  moulds ;  all  the  old  val- 
ues must  be  swept  aside,  and  he  must  arrive 
at  a  new  estimate.  The  artist  should  keep 
himself  free  from  all  creed,  from  all  dogma, 
from  all  opinion.  As  he  accepts  the  opin- 
ions of  others  he  loses  his  talent ;  all  his  feel- 
ings and  his  ideas  must  be  his  own,  for  art 
is  a  personal  rethinking  of  life  from  end  to 
end,  and  for  this  reason  the  artist  is  always 
eccentric.  He  is  almost  unaware  of  your 
moral  codes ;  he  laughs  at  them  w^hen  he 
thinks  of  them,  which  is  rarely,  and  he  is 
unashamed  as  a  little  child.  The  word ' '  un- 
ashamed," perhaps,  explains  Manet's  art 
better  than  any  other;  it  is  essentially  un- 
ashamed, and  in  speaking  of  him  one  must 
never  be  afraid  to  repeat  the  word  "un- 
ashamed." Manet  was  born  in  w^hat  is 
known  as  refined  society,  he  was  a  rich  man, 
in  dress  and  appearance  he  was  an  aristo- 
crat, but  to  be  aristocratic  in  art  one  must 
avoid  polite  society;  and  Manet  was  obliged 
for  the  sake  of  his  genius  to  separate  him- 
self from  his  class;  his  genius  obliged  him 
to  spend  his  evenings  in  the  cafe  of  the 
Nouvelle  Athenes,  and  his  friends  were  ar- 
tists; however  poor  and  miserable,  if  they 
were  artists  they  were  welcome  in  Manet's 
studio.  The  price  one  pays  for  shameless- 
ness,  for  truth,  sincerity,  personality,  is 
public  neglect;  and  during  the  years  that  I 
knew  Manet  he  never  sold  a  picture;  I  have 
heard  that  some  years  before  Durand  Ruel 
bought  two  thousand  pounds'  worth  of  pict- 
ures, but  these  remained  on  his  hands. 

After  Manet's  death  his  friends  made 
some  little  stir ;  there  was  a  sale,  and  then  the 
prices  sank  again — sank  almost  to  nothing 
— and  it  seemed  as  if  the  world  would  never 
appreciate  Manet.  There  was  a  time,  fif- 
teen or  sixteen  years  ago,  when  Manet's  pic- 
tures could  have  been  bought  for  twenty, 
thirty,  forty,  or  fifty  pounds  apiece.  I  re- 
member saying  to  Albert  Wolfif  some  years 
after  Manet's  death  (it  was  at  Tortoni's — 
the  celebrated  cafe  is  now  gone):  "How  is 
it  that  Degas  and  Whistler  and  Monet 
have  come  into  their  inheritance,  but 
there  is  no  sign  of  recognition  of  Manet's 
art?"  Wolff  was  the  art  critic  of  the  Fi- 
garo, and  understood  painting  as  well  as 
another.  He  answered:  "Put  that  hope 
aside;  the  time  will  never  come  when  peo- 
ple will  care  for  Manet's  painting."  I  can 
recall  the  feeling  of  depression  that  this  pro- 


nouncement caused  me,  and  how  I  went 
away  asking  myself  if  the  most  beautiful 
painting  the  world  had  ever  seen  was  des- 
tined to  remain  the  most  unpopular.  That 
was  fifteen  years  ago,  and  to-day  I  am 
asked  which  of  two  of  Manet's  pictures  it 
would  be  better  to  buy  for  the  proposed 
gallery  of  modern  art  in  Dublin — the  "Itin- 
erant Musician"  or  the  portrait  of  Madem- 
oiselle Gonzales.  I  answered,  "I  am  afraid 
whichever  you  choose  you  will  regret  you 
had  not  chosen  the  other."  The  picture  of 
the  "  Itinerant  Musician  "  is  a  Spanish  Ma- 
net; it  was  painted  after  Manet  had  seen 
Goya,  but  it  is  as  obviously  a  Manet  as  the 
portrait  of  Mademoiselle  Gonzales.  To  any- 
one who  knows  Manet's  work  it  possesses 
all  the  qualities  which  we  associate  with  Ma- 
net. The  eye  that  sees  clearly  and  quickly 
is  as  apparent  in  one  picture  as  in  the  other. 
Manet  saw  nature  rapidly,  and  in  full  con- 
tour, and  before  he  began  to  paint  all  those 
people  were  seated  and  standing  in  his 
mind's  eye  as  they  are  on  the  canvas.  The 
painting  is  as  unashamed  as  Whitman; 
Manet  is  a  sort  of  Whitman  in  paint.  Look 
at  that  girl's  foot — it  is  stated  without  either 
fear  of  offending  or  desire  of  pleasing  any- 
body, and  was  not  that  Whitman's  attitude 
of  mind  ?  Mademoiselle  Gonzales's  round- 
ed white  arm  is  even  more  courageously 
stated,  for  it  is  entirely  without  sexual  ap- 
peal, and  I  am  afraid  the  picture  will  to 
many  people  seem  vulgar  for  that  very  rea- 
son. In  the  Spanish  picture  Manet  is  dis- 
guised a  little,  so  little  that  one  hesitates  to 
admit  it;  but  one  should  never  hesitate 
about  saying  anything — the  larger  picture 
is  Manet  and  Goya,  whereas  the  portrait  is 
Manet  and  nothing  but  Manet.  That  por- 
trait is  an  article  of  faith.  It  says,  "Be 
not  ashamed  of  anything  except  of  being 
ashamed;  and  he  who  admires  that  pict- 
ure is  already  half  free,  the  shackles  are 
broken,  and  will  fall  presently."  I  hope 
that  is  the  picture  that  will  be  purchased, 
for  it  will,  perhaps,  help  to  bring  about  the 
crisis  we  are  longing  for,  that  spiritual  crisis 
when  men  shall  begin  once  more  to  think 
out  life  for  themselves. 

Though  there  be  no  unimpeachable  col- 
lection of  modern  pictures  in  London,  yet 
there  are  modern  pictures  to  be  seen  in  dif- 
ferent galleries,  but  in  Dublin  there  is  no 
criterion.  The  only  beautiful  pictures  in 
the  National  Gallery  are  ancient  pictures, 
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and  for  the  purpose  of  instruction  in  the  art 
of  modern  painting  ancient  pictures  are  use- 
less, for  the  whole  method  of  painting  has 
changed  within  the  last  hundred  years. 
Who,  for  instance,  would  go  to  see  the  two 
beautiful  Ruysdaels  in  order  to  inform  him- 
self how  he  should  begin  the  picture  he  is 
thinking  of  painting  at  Malahide  or  Bles- 
sington  ?  What  remains  of  Ruysdael  is  his 
grave  and  noble  mind  set  forth  in  symbols 
of  gray  sky  and  brown  woods ;  but  the  stu- 
dent will  never  look  into  those  brown  woods 
and  gray  skies  for  instruction  in  the  art  of 
painting ;  nor  may  he  seek  Ruysdael's 
mournful  moods  amid  the  woods  of  Mala- 
hide and  Blessington,  for  Ruysdael's  mind 
exists  in  his  painting  and  is  dependent  upon 
it.  As  the  whole  method  of  painting  has 
changed  within  the  last  hundred  years — 
and  changed  radically — we  moderns  no 
longer  feel  and  see  like  the  ancient  masters. 
And  this  will  be  apparent  to  anyone  who 
goes  to  the  Louvre  with  a  view  to  examin- 
ing how  the  ancient  masters  painted.  He 
will  find  that  all  pictures  painted  before 
the  nineteenth  century  were  painted  first  in 
black  and  white  and  were  then  glazed.  To 
explain  a  word  that  will  be  very  well  under- 
stood in  the  studios,  I  will  say  that  ''glaz- 
ing" means  the  use  of  transparent  colors 
VTithout  any  admixture  of  white.  How- 
ever much  the  artists  of  Italy,  Spain,  Hol- 
land, and  France  differed,  they  all  painted 
in  this  respect  alike;  their  pictures  w^re 
painted  in  black  and  white,  and  then  the 
natural  colors  were  applied.  The  roses 
painted  in  Holland  in  the  seventeenth  cent- 
ury were  painted  black  first  and  then 
glazed  with  crimson  lake.  Even  down  to 
Boucher's  day,  to  the  end  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  we  find  no  trace  of  what  we  mod- 
erns know  as  solid  painting.  Greuze  was 
the  inventor  of  modern  painting.  And  if 
anyone  doubts  that  the  modern  mind  is  de- 
pendent upon  its  artistic  methods,  let  him 
paint  a  landscape  in  black  and  white  and 
then  glaze  it,  as  the  ancients  did,  and  he 
will  find  that  he  has  painted,  if  not  an  ar- 
chaic picture,  at  least  a  picture  wearing  a 
slightly  archaic  air.  The  ancient  painters, 
owing  to  their  method,  saw  nature  in  larger 
aspects  than  we  do;  we  are  interested  in  de- 
tail, we  are  eager  to  note  every  passing  ef- 
fect of  rain  or  shine;  we  desire  light  above 
all  things,  and  chiaroscuro  bores  us,  and 
we  do  not  omit  a  stone  in  the  foreground, 


though  its  value  is  the  same  as  the  value  of 
a  bit  of  wall  in  the  middle  distance.  To 
explain  myself  in  a  way  that  will  make 
my  meaning  clear  to  everyone,  I  will  say 
that  our  pictures  are  no  longer  vignetted. 
Claude  Monet  has  escaped  from  the  vign- 
ette of  Turner  and  Constable.  A  vainer 
suggestion  was  never  put  forward  than  that 
the  impressionists  derived  their  art  from 
Turner.  It  will  be  noticed  that  I  have  at- 
tributed the  modern  mind  to  the  modern 
method;  some  may  prefer  to  think  that  it 
was  the  modern  mind  that  invented  the 
modern  method — well,  it  will  always  be  dif- 
ficult to  decide  whether  the  egg  preceded 
the  chicken  or  the  chicken  preceded  the  egg. 
But  this  at  least  is  certain,  that  the  event 
of  solid  painting  was  bound  to  lead  to  im- 
pressionism, to  the  Nouvelle  Athenes. 

The  glass  door  of  the  cafe  grates  upon  the 
sand  again.  It  is  Degas,  a  round-shoul- 
dered man  in  a  suit  of  pepper  and  salt. 
There  is  nothing  very  trenchantly  French 
about  him  either,  except  the  large  necktie. 
His  eyes  are  small,  his  words  are  sharp, 
ironical,  cynical.  Manet  and  Degas  are  the 
leaders  of  the  impressionist  school,  but  their 
friendship  has  been  jarred  by  inevitable 
rivalry.  "Degas  was  painting  'Semir- 
amis '  when  I  was  painting '  Modern  Paris,'  '* 
says  Manet.  ' '  Manet  is  in  despair  because 
he  cannot  paint  atrocious  pictures  like  Du- 
ran  and  be  feted  and  decorated.  He  is  an  art- 
ist, not  by  inclination  but  by  force;  he  is  as 
a  galley-slave  chained  to  the  oar,"  says  De- 
gas. And  their  methods  of  work  are  quite 
different.  Manet  paints  his  whole  picture 
from  nature,  trusting  to  his  instinct  to  lead 
him  aright  through  the  devious  labyrinth  of 
selection.  But  his  instinct  never  fails  him; 
there  is  a  vision  in  his  eyes  which  he  calls  na- 
ture, and  which  he  paints  unconsciously,  as 
he  digests  his  food,  thinking  and  declaring 
vehemently  that  the  artist  should  not  seek  a 
synthesis,  but  should  paint  merely  what  he 
sees.  This  extraordinary  oneness  of  na- 
ture and  artistic  vision  does  not  exist  in  De- 
gas, and  even  his  portraits  are  composed 
from  drawings  and  notes. 

At  this  time  a  new  faith  was  abroad,  a 
new  manner  of  thinking,  and  I  find  I  have 
already  written  this  description  of  the  nat- 
uralistic movement  in  which  I  found  myself 
caught.  ' '  The  idea  of  a  new  art  based  upon 
science  in  opposition  to  the  art  of  the  old 
world,  that  was  based  upon  imagination,  an 
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art  that  should  explain  all  things  and  em- 
brace life  in  its  entirety,  in  its  endless  rami- 
fications, be,  as  it  were,  a  new  creed  in  a  new 
civilization,  filled  me  with  wonder,  and  I 
stood  dumb  before  the  vastness  of  the  con- 
ception and  the  height  of  the  ambition.  In 
mv  fevered  fanc}- 1  saw  a  new  race  of  writ- 
ers that  would  arise  and  with  the  aid  of  the 
novel  continue  to  a  more  glorious  and  legiti- 
mate conclusion  the  work  that  the  Hebrew 
prophets  had  begun."  A  few  pages  later  I 
find  the  admission  that  "I  was  deceived, as 
was  all  my  generation,  by  a  certain  external- 
it}-,  an  outer  skin,  a  nearness,  nn  approche- 
ment — in  a  word,  by  a  substitution  of  Paris 
for  the  distant  and  exotic  background  so  be- 
loved of  the  romantic  school."  I  think  that 
Degas  was  more  typical  of  his  time  than 
was  Manet.  Looking  at  a  picture  by  De- 
gas, we  think,  ''Yes,  that  was  how  we 
thought  in  the  seventies  and  in  the  eigh- 
ties." Manet  desired  modernity  as  ear- 
nestly as  Degas,  but  his  genius  saved  him 
from  ideas  that  were  of  his  time.  Manet 
was  a  pure  painter  and  it  mattered  nothing 
to  him  whether  he  painted  a  religious  sub- 
ject— angels  watching  by  the  side  of  the 
dead  Christ,  or  yachting  at  Argenteuil. 
Manet  was  an  instinct.  Degas  an  intellectu- 
ality, and  his  originality  is  according  to  the 
prescription  of  Edgar  Poe,  who  held  that 
one  is  original  by  declining  to  do  a  certain 
thing  because  it  has  been  done  before. 
However  this  may  be,  Degas  might  be  cited 
as  proof  of  Poe's  a^stheticism.  The  day  came 
when  Degas  put  "  Semiramis"  aside  for  a 
ballet-girl.  "Semiramis"  had  been  painted ; 
the  ballet-girl,  in  j^ink  tights,  clumsy  shoes, 
and  bunched  skirts,  looking  unnatural  as  a 
cockatoo,  had  not.  And  it  was  Degas  who 
introduced  the  acrobat  into  art,  and  the  re- 
passeiise.  His  portrait  of  Manet  on  the 
sofa  listening  to  Madame  Manet  playing 
the  piano  is  one  of  the  most  intellectual 
pieces  of  painting  ever  done  in  the  world. 
Its  intellectuaHty  reminds  one  of  Leonardo 
da  Vinci,  for  like  Degas,  Leonardo  painted 
by  intellect  rather  than  by  instinct. 

The  "Mona  Lisa"  and  Degas's  "Le^on 
de  Danse"  are  intellectual  pictures;  they 
were  painted  with  the  brains  rather  than 
with  the  temperaments.  And  what  is  any 
intellect  compared  to  a  gift  like  ]Manet's? 
The  intellectual  pleasure  that  we  receive 
from  a  mind  so  curiously  critical,  inquisi- 
ti\e,  and  mordant  as  Degas  withers,  but  the 


joy  ^ve  get  from  the  gift  of  painting  Hke 
Manet's  is  a  joy  that  lasts  forever.  Of  what 
value  are  Degas's  description  of  washer- 
women and  dancers  and  race-horses  com- 
pared with  the  fallen  flower,  the  Aubusson 
carpet,  above  all,  the  footstool  in  the  Gon- 
zales portrait?  The  pleasure  of  an  early 
Degas,  the  "Semiramis,"  is  more  lasting 
than  that  which  we  get  from  the  dancers 
plunging  forward  in  the  blaze  of  the  "limes. " 
By  the  Semiramis  hangs  a  tale :  Degas  paint- 
ed "Semiramis"  at  the  head  of  a  group  of 
women  admiring  the  walls  of  Babylon.  But 
one  day  he  scratched  half  the  picture  away 
— there  were  hanging  gardens  in  the  back- 
ground— and  his  explanation  was  that 
Semiramis  would  not  surround  herself  with 
women ;  Semiramis  would  walk  surrounded 
by  men.  Degas's  best  pictures  were  painted 
before  he  began  to  think,  when  he  was  merely 
interested  in  nature.  Then  he  could  tell  the 
story  of  a  character  in  a  face  better  than  it 
has  been  told  since  Holbein,  and  if  anyone  of 
Degas's  pictures  are  bought  for  the  Dublin 
gallery  I  hope  it  will  be  one  of  these  early 
pictures — the  red-headed  girl,  for  instance, 
an  unfinished  sketch  exhibited  sometime 
ago  at  Knightsbridge,  the  property,  I  be- 
lieve, of  Durand  Ruel. 

In  the  days  of  Nouvelle  Athenes  we  used 
to  repeat  Degas's  witticisms — how  he  once 
said  to  Whistler,  "Whistler,  if  you  were  not 
a  genius  you  would  be  the  most  ridiculous 
man  in  Paris."  Leonardo  made  roads.  De- 
gas makes  witticisms.  I  remember  his  an- 
swer when  I  confided  to  him  one  day  that  I 
did  not  care  for  Daumier.  The  beautiful 
"Don  Quixote"  and"SanchoPanza"Ihad 
not  then  seen;  that  is  my  excuse — an  insuf- 
ficient one,  I  admit.  Degas  answered:  "If 
you  were  to  show  Raphael  a  Daumier  he 
would  admire  it,  he  would  take  off  his  hat; 
but  if  you  were  to  show  him  a  Cabanel  he 
would  say  with  a  sigh, '  That  is  my  fault.' " 
It  is  not  possible  to  be  wittier  than  this  or 
more  appreciative,  but  I  ask  again  what 
does  such  intellect  amount  to  when  com- 
pared to  that  fallen  flower  or  the  beautiful 
painting  of  Mademoiselle  Gonzales's  white 
arm,  or  the  dress  so  liquid,  so  beautiful, 
more  beautiful  than  silk  or  ivory,  every  ac- 
cent in  its  place  ?  To  omit  any  one  of  them 
would  be  a  loss.  Manet  said  to  me  once, 
"I  tried  to  write,  but  I  couldn't  write,"  and 
I  thought  he  spoke  apologetically,  whereas 
his  words  were  a  boast.      "He  who  paints 
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as  I  paint  could  never  think  of  doing  any-  ers,  only  appeared  in  the  Nouvelle  Athenes 
thing  else  '•  was  what  was  in  his  mind,  and  after  long  absences;  they  would  return  sud- 
if  Manet  had  lived  till  he  was  a  hundred  he  denly  from  the  country  bringing  with  them 
would  have  painted  to  the  last.  But  Degas  twenty  or  thirty  canvases,  all  irreproachably 
being  merely  a  man  of  intellect,  wearied  of  perfect,  all  masterpieces.  The  method  of 
painting;  he  turned  to  modelling  for  relaxa-  painting  is  the  same  in  both;  in  style  their 
tion,  and  he  has  collected  pictures.  His  col-  pictures  are  almost  undistinguishable,  yet 
lection  is  the  most  interesting  in  Paris,  for  it  it  would  be  difficult  to  mistake  one  for  the 
represents  the  taste  of  one  man.  His  chief  other.  Monet  is  more  external,  there  is  a 
admirations  are  Delacroix  and  Ingres  and  little  more  reverie  in  Sisley;  his  painting  is  a 
Manet,  especially  Ingres.  There  was  a  Httle  more  human,  and  though  the  standard 
time  when  he  knew  everyone  who  owned  an  of  excellence  is  not  so  well  maintained  by 
Ingres,  and  it  is  said  that  the  concierges  used  Sisley  as  by  Monet,  there  is  in  Sisley 's  pict- 
to  come  to  tell  him  regarding  the  health  of  ures  a  delicacy  which  we  look  for  in  vain  in 
the  owners  of  certain  pictures,  and  hearing  the  work  of  any  other  painter.  I  remember 
of  an  appendicitis  that  might  prove  fatal  or  two  winter  scenes  by  Sisley;  both  were 
a  bad  attack  of  influenza,  Degas  at  once  equally  beautiful,  but  one  I  remember  bet- 
flapped  his  wings  and  went  away  like  a  vul-  ter  than  the  other,  not  because  it  was  more 
ture.  One  day  I  met  him  in  the  Rue  Mau-  beautiful,  but  because  no  one  remembers 
berge,  "I've  got  it,"  he  said,  and  he  was  two  things  equally  well.  The  scenes  were 
surprised  when  I  asked  him  what  he  had  got.  the  most  casual  that  could  be  selected;  the 
Great  egotists  always  take  it  for  granted  that  one  that  I  remember  distinctly  comprised 
everyone  is  thinking  of  what  they  are  doing,  but  the  bare  wall  of  a  cottage,  a  frozen 
"Why,  the  'Jupiter,'  of  course,  the  'Jupi-  pond,  and  on  the  other  side  of  the  pond 
ter,"'  and  he  took  me  to  see  the  picture —  some  poplar-trees — these  and  their  shad- 
not  a  very  good  Ingres,  I  thought,  good  but  ows  were  the  picture.  The  delicacy  of  the 
somewhat  tedious — a  "Jupiter"  with  beet-  eye  that  saw  these  trees  against  the  winter 
ling  brows  and  a  thunderbolt  in  his  hand,  sky  and  their  mauve  and  transparent  shad- 
But  next  to  it  was  a  pear,  and  I  knew  that  ows  floating  over  the  frozen  ground  to  the 
pear — just  a  speckled  pear  painted  on  six  pond's  edge  can  only  be  compared  to  the 
inches  of  canvas;  it  used  to  hang  in  Manet's  delicacy  of  the  ear  that  heard  for  the  first 
studio — six  inches  of  canvas  nailed  to  the  time  the  combination  of  instruments  in  the 
wall — and  I  said  to  Degas,  "I  think,  after  Siegfried  idyl.  The  comparison  may  be 
all,  I  like  the  pear  better  than  'Jupiter.'  "  obscure  and  ineffectual,  but  it  is  the  best  I 
And  Degas  said,  "I  put  it  there,  for  a  can  think  of  to-day.  The  other  picture  I 
pear  painted  like  that  would  overthrow  do  not  remember  so  distinctly,  but  I  re- 
any  god."  member  that  at  the  time  I  wondered  which 

"Anyone,"    Degas  said    once    to    me,  I  hked  the  better.     Without  wishing  to  de- 

"  can  have  talent  when  he  is  five  and  twenty;  preciate  the  art  of  Constable  and   Turner 

the  thing  is  to  have  talent  when  you  are  desiring  only  to  express  my  own  personal 

fifty."    I  remember  the  Salon   in    which  feeling,  I  confess  that  to  hesitate  between 

Bastien-Lepage  exhibited  his  "  Potato  Har-  Sisley  and  Constable  would  be  like  hesitat- 

vest,"  and  we  all    admired  it  till  Degas  ing  between  the  wine  of  France  and  English 

said,  "A  Bouguereauof  the  modern  move-  beer.*  Both  are  good,  but  the  delicacy  of 

ment."     Then  everyone  understood  that  those  mauve  shadows  floating  over  the  fro- 

Bastien-Lepage's  talent  was   not   an   ori-  zen  ground  fingers  in  my  memory  as  the 

ginal,  but  a  derivative  talent.     When  Roll,  memory  of  some  extraordinary  bottle  of 

another  painter    of    the    same   time,  ex-  Sauterne  lingers,  no  doubt,  in  the  memory 

hibited    his    enormous    picture,    entitled  of  some  of  my  readers.     But  in  putting 

"Work,"   containing  fifty  figures,   Degas  Sisley  above  any  Engfish  landscape  painter 

said,  "  One  doesn't  make  a  crowd  with  fifty  I  am  not  depreciating  the  art  of  these  isl- 

figures,  one  makes  a  crowd  with  five."  But  ands.      Sisley  was  an  Engfishman,  how- 

what  is  all  this  intellect  compared  with  that  ever  French  his  art  may  be,  and  those  who 

flower  fallen  on  the  carpet  or  that  plump  Hke  to  trace  all  individual  qualities  back  to 

white  arm  moulded  without  a  shadow  ?  race  influence  may,  if  they  will,  trace  back 

Monet  and  Sisley  being  landscape  paint-  the  exquisite  reverie  which  distinguishes 
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Sisley's  pictures  from  Monet  to  Sisley's 
English  blood. 

Of  the  originality  of  these  two  painters, 
and  of  the  originality  of  the  impressionist 
school,  one  cannot  think  too  often  or  too 
long;  there  arose  suddenly  an  art  in  France 
unKke  any  other  art  that  had  ever  been  seen 
in  the  world  before,  and  no  country,  not 
even  France,  is  prepared  for  such  surprising 
innovations  as  Monet's  and  Sisley's  pict- 
ures. Monet  especially  paid  dearly  for  the 
gift  of  his  genius.  He  very  nearly  starved; 
there  were  times  when  he  could  not  get 
more  than  one  hundred  francs  apiece  for 
his  pictures;  very  often  no  price  could  be 
obtained,  and  Monet  went  without  his  din- 
ner. He  began  by  imitating  ]Manet  and 
Manet  ended  by  imitating  Monet.  They 
were  great  friends;  Manet  painted  Monet 
and  Madame  Monet  in  their  garden,  and 
Monet  painted  Manet  and  ]\Iadame  Manet 
in  the  same  garden;  they  exchanged  pict- 
ures, but  after  a  quarrel  each  returned  the 
other  his  picture.  Monet's  picture  of  Ma- 
net and  his  wife  I  never  saw,  but  Manet's 
picture  of  Monet  and  Madame  lionet  be- 
longs to  a  very  wealthy  merchant,  a  Mon- 
sieur Pellerin,  who  has  the  finest  collection 
of  Manets  and  Cezannes  in  the  world.  I  do 
not  remember  ever  to  have  seen  Cezanne  at 
the  Nouvelle  Athenes,  he  was  too  rough,  too 
savage  a  creature,  and  appeared  in  Paris 
only  rarely.  We  used  to  hear  about  him — 
he  used  to  be  met  on  the  outskirts  of  Paris 
wandering  about  the  hillsides  in  jack-boots. 
As  no  one  took  the  least  interest  in  his  pict- 
ures he  left  them  in  the  fields;  when  his  pict- 
ures began  to  be  asked  for,  his  son  and 
daughter  used  to  inquire  them  out  in  the 
cottages,  and  they  used  to  keep  watch  in  the 
hedges  and  collect  the  sketches  he  had  left 
behind  him.  It  would  be  untrue  to  say  that 
he  had  no  talent,  but  whereas  the  intention 
of  Manet  and  of  Monet  and  of  Degas  was 
always  to  paint,  the  intention  of  Cezanne 
was,  I  am  afraid,  never  very  clear  to  him- 
self. His  work  may  be  described  as  the  an- 
archy of  painting,  as  art  in  delirium.  It  is 
impossible  to  deny  to  this  strange  being 
a  certain  uncouth  individuality.  Uncouth 
though  it  be,  there  is  Hfe  in  his  pictures; 
otherwise  no  one  would  remember  them, 
and  it  is  permissible  to  pause  to  think  if  one 
prefers  one  of  Millet's  conventional  simper- 
ing peasants  to  one  of  Cezanne's  crazy  corn- 
fields peopled  with  violent  reapers — reapers 


from  Bedlam.  But  why  do  I  linger  talking 
of  Cezanne  when,  perhaps,  the  greatest  of 
all  this  group  of  painters  has  only  been 
mentioned  by  name — Renoir.  Nor  is  this 
the  first  time  I  have  delayed  to  speak  of 
him,  and  so  betrayed  a  lack  of  appreciation. 
x\mong  the  impressionist  painters  there  is 
an  English — I  should  say  an  American — 
Mary  Cassatt.  She  did  not  come  to  the 
Nouvelle  Athenes,  it  is  true,  but  she  lived 
on  the  Boulevard  Exterieur;  her  studio  was 
within  a  minute's  walk  of  the  Place  Pigale, 
and  we  used  to  see  her  every  day.  Her  art 
was  derived  from  Degas  as  Madame  Mori- 
zot's  art  was  derived  from  Manet.  Ma- 
dame Morizot,  or  I  should  say,  BertheMori- 
zot,  was  Manet's  sister-in-law,  and  I  re- 
member him  saying  to  me  once:  "My  sis- 
ter-in-law would  not  have  existed  without 
me;  she  did  nothing  but  carry  my  art 
across  her  fan."  Berthe  Morizot  is  dead, 
but  Mary  Cassatt  I  met  last  year  after  an 
absence  of  many  years  in  Durand  Ruel's, 
and  at  breakfast  next  day  we  talked  of  all 
the  people  we  had  known,  and  at  the  end  of 
breakfast  she  said,  "There  is  one  we  haven't 
spoken  about — perhaps  the  greatest  of  all." 
I  said,  "  You  mean  Renoir  ?  "  And  she  ac- 
cused me  of  having  been  always  a  little  in- 
different to  Renoir's  art.  Is  this  true  ?  If 
it  be  true  it  is  only  true  in  a  way,  for  I  know 
of  nothing  that  I  would  sooner  possess,  and 
by  our  desire  of  possession  we  may  measure 
our  admiration,  than  one  of  Renoir's  nudes. 
He  has  modelled  whole  bodies  of  women  in 
the  light,  and  the  light  is  not  only  on  the 
surface,  it  is  under  the  surface.  Some  of 
his  portraits  of  children  are  the  most  beau- 
tiful I  know;  they  are  white  and  flower- 
like, and  therefore  very  unlike  the  stunted 
leering  little  monkeys  which  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds  persuaded  us  to  accept  as  repre- 
sentative of  tall  and  beautiful  English  chil- 
dren. 

Renoir  began  Hfe  as  a  porcelain  painter; 
I  have  seen  flowered  vases  painted  by  him 
and  pictures  of  flowers  painted  exactly  as  a 
porcelain  painter  would  paint  them.  It  was 
not  till  the  sixties  that  he  began  to  paint 
portraits.  I  think  that  it  was  at  the  end 
of  the  sixties  that  he  painted  the  celebrated 
picture  of  the  woman  looking  into  the  canary 
cage — a  wonderful  picture,  but  very  unhke 
the  Renoir  of  the  nudes  that  I  hunger  to  pos- 
sess. It  is  strange  that  an  art  so  strangely 
personal  as  Renoir's  should  have  been  de- 
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veloped  by  degrees;  Manet  was  Manet  as 
soon  as  he  left  Couture 's  studio,  even  before 
he  went  there;  Degas  was  always  Degas; 
but  there  was  no  sign  of  the  late  Renoir  even 
in  the  portrait  of  the  lady  looking  into  the 
canary  cage.  I  do  not  think  that  the 
beautiful  Renoir  that  we  prize  would  ever 
have  come  to  birth  if  he  had  not  come  to 
the  cafe  of  the  Nouvelle  Athenes.  It  is 
an  admirable  painting,  but  not  the  Renoir 
of  the  nudes.  There  is  no  certainty  in 
Renoir's  art;  he  seems  to  stand  between 
Degas  and  Manet;  there  is  something  of 
Monet's  influence  in  him;  and  is  it  not 
strange  that  he  who  was  so  much  influenced 
should  have  ended  by  influencing  all  the 
others?  Manet's  last  years  were  spent 
thinking  of  Renoir.  Renoir  was  always  in 
the  cafe  of  the  Nouvelle  Athenes,  and  I  re- 
member well  the  hatred  with  which  he  used 
to  denounce  the  nineteenth  century,  the 
century  in  which  he  used  to  say  there  was 
no  one  who  could  make  a  piece  of  furniture 
or  a  clock  that  was  beautiful  and  that  was 
not  a  copy  of  an  old  one.  It  was  about 
that  time  that  Durand  Ruel  began  to  buy 
his  pictures,  and  one  day,  finding  himself  in 
easier  circumstances,  he  thought  he  would 
take  what  the  newspapers  call  a  wefl-de- 
served — or  is  it  a  well-earned? — hoHday. 
Should  he  lay  in  a  stock  of  wine  and  cigars 
and  give  dinner-parties,  or  should  he  fur- 
nish a  flat  and  fall  in  love  ?  These  are  the 
outlets  that  Hfe  offers  to  the  successful 
painter,  and  it  would  have  been  well  for 
Renoir  if  he  had  not  been  virtuous.  He 
w^ent  to  Venice  to  study  Tintoretto;  he 
copied  Tintoretto  and  he  entered  a  studio 
with  a  view  to  perfecting  his  drawing,  and 
in  two  years  he  had  destroyed  forever 
the  beautiful  art  which  had  taken  twenty 
years  to  elaborate,  and  which  in  the  opinion 
of  those  most  competent  to  judge  is  des- 
tined for  an  eternity  of  admiration.  The 
last  time  I  saw  him  was  on  the  Butte  Mont- 
martre,  a  decaying  quarter  full  of  crumbling 
facades,  pillars,  and  abandoned  gardens. 
He  was  living  in  a  small  house  at  the  end  of 
one  of  these  gardens,  interested  far  more  in 
his  rheumatism  than  in  painting.  We  were 
speaking  of  Aungtin,  who  believes  that  the 
whole  century  has  gone  astray,  that  we 
must  return  to  the  painting  of  our  ancestors, 
to  glazes,  but  Renoir  showed  little  interest 
— he  only  said,  '^Chacun  a  sa  marrotle,^' 
which  means  that  everyone  has  a  bee  in  his 


bonnet.  Renoir  has  said  what  he  had  to 
say,  and  when  a  man  has  done  that  the  rest 
had  better  be  silence. 

The  evenings  that  Pissaro  did  not  come 
to  take  his  coffee  in  the  Nouvelle  Athenes 
were  very  rare,  indeed;  he  was  there  more 
frequently  than  Manet  or  Degas,  and  when 
they  were  there  he  sat  listening,  approving 
of  their  ideas,  joining  in  the  conversation 
quietly.  No  one  was  kinder  than  Pissaro. 
He  would  always  endeavor  to  explain  to 
students  from  the  Beaux  Arts  why  Jules  Le- 
febvre  was  not  a  great  master  of  drawing, 
but  he  never  said  anything  strikingly  origi- 
nal. He  was  a  wise  and  appreciative  Jew 
and  he  looked  like  Abraham;  his  beard 
was  white,  and  his  hair  was  white,  and  he 
was  bald,  though  at  the  time  he  could  not 
have  been  much  more  than  fifty.  He  was 
the  oldest  of  that  group — yes,  he  must  have 
been  the  oldest.  He  died  two  years  ago  at 
an  advanced  age,  I  think  seventy-five.  The 
last  time  I  saw  him  was  at  Rouen,  about  six 
years  ago,  and  he  did  not  look  older  then 
than  he  had  looked  twenty  years  before,  nor 
was  he  older  in  mind.  He  was  enthusiastic 
and  interested  in  everything;  he  was  paint- 
ing the  cathedral — I  suppose  because  Monet 
had  been  there  the  year  before,  and  had 
painted  the  cathedral.  Pissaro  always  fol- 
lowed in  somebody's  footsteps;  he  was  a 
sort  of  will-o'-the-wisp  of  painting,  and  his 
course  was  zigzag.  But  though  his  wander- 
ings were  many  and  sudden,  he  never  quite 
lost  his  individuality,  not  even  when  he 
painted  yachts,  after  the  manner  of  Signac, 
in  dots.  In  the  ''Confessions  of  a  Young 
Man  "  I  find  an  appreciation  of  Pissaro, 
and  as  I  think  to-day  as  I  thought  then,  I 
may  quote  it.  Speaking  of  a  group  of  girls 
gathering  apples  in  a  garden,  I  wrote:  "•  Sad 
grays  and  violets,  beautifully  harmonized. 
The  figures  seem  to  move  as  in  a  dream ;  we 
are  on  the  thither  side  of  life,  in  a  world  of 
quiet  color  and  happy  aspiration.  Those 
apples  will  never  fall  from  the  branches, 
those  baskets  that  the  stooping  girls  are  fill- 
ing will  never  be  filled,  that  garden  is  the 
garden  that  life  has  not  for  giving,  but  which 
the  painter  has  set  in  an  eternal  dream  of 
violet  and  gray."  Pissaro  has  painted  many 
such  pictures — pictures  of  hillsides  where 
the  peasants  hoe  the  little  mildew  that  has 
collected  on  the  earth's  surface.  No  one 
has  understood  the  pathos  of  the  peasant's 
lot  better  than  Pissaro;  he  has  understood 
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it  far  better  than  INIillet,  who  has  ne\-er 
seemed  to  me  much  more  than  an  eigh- 
teenth-century painter.  His  subjects  differ 
from  Romney  or  Greuze,  but  the  painting  is 
much  the  same,  and  the  mind  is  the  same, 
given  over  to  tedious  sentimentalities. 

Reference  has  already  been  made  to  a 
discussion  which  arose  when  Pissaro  died. 
The  question  was  asked  in  the  newspapers, 
Who  had  invented  impressionism,  who  had 
painted  the  first  impressionist  picture  ?  It 
was  stated  that  Monet  had  been  to  Eng- 
land and  had  been  influenced  by  Turner. 
The  impressionists  admired  Turner,  of 
course,  platonically,  as  they  admired  the  old 
masters,  Salvator  Rosa  and  Hobbema,  but 
any  more  personal  admiration  were  impos- 
sible. No  very  special  discernment  is  re- 
quired to  understand  that  Turner  and  Con- 
stable, painters  whose  desire  was  a  world  of 
shadow^,  could  have  any  closer  interest  for 
men  whose  aim  was  to  exhibit  a  world  of 
light.  It  may  be  doubted  if  it  will  ever  be 
possible  to  discover  who  painted  the  first 
impressionist  picture,  or  what  suggested 
the  abandonment  of  chiaroscuro.  It  cer- 
tainly was  not  Constable  or  Turner;  more 
than  that  it  is  impossible  to  say  here.  To 
trace  a  school  of  art  to  its  source,  to  specu- 
late how  a  new  aestheticism  arises,  and  how 
it  develops  from  a  seed  to  a  blown  flower, 
would  be  an  interesting  speculation  indeed; 
but  the  question  cannot  be  discussed  here. 
Nor  yet  another  question,  almost  nearly  as 
interesting — the  A^alue  of  museums  to  the 
nation.  Passing  these  subjects  by,  I  will 
content  myself  with  saying  that  no  collec- 
tion would  help  an  Irish  or  American  town 
as  much  as  a  collection  of  impressionist 
pictures.  They  would  inspire  not  only  a 
desire  to  possess  beautiful  things,  but  I  can 
imagine  young  men  and  women  deriving  an 
extraordinary  desire  of  freedom  from  the 
landscapes  of  Monet  and  Sisley:  Manet, 
too.  Manet,  perhaps,  more  than  anyone 
liberates  the  mind  from  conventions,  from 
prejudices.  He  creates  a  spirit  of  revolt 
against  the  old;  he  inculcates  a  desire  of 
adventure.  Adam  standing  in  Eden  look- 
ing at  the  sun  rise  was  not  more  naked  and 
unashamed  than  Monet.  I  believe  that 
a  gallery  of  impressionist  pictures  would 
be  more  likely  than  any  other  pictures  to 


send  a  man  to  France,  and  that  is  the 
great  point.  Everyone  must  go  to  France. 
France  is  the  source  of  all  the  arts.  Let  the 
truth  be  told.  We  go  there,  everyone  of  us, 
hke  rag-pickers  with  baskets  on  our  backs, 
to  pick  up  the  things  that  come  in  our  way, 
and  out  of  unconsidered  trifles  fortunes 
have  often  been  made.  We  learn  in  France 
to  appreciate  not  only  art — we  learn  to  ap- 
preciate life,  to  look  upon  life  as  an  incom- 
parable gift.  In  some  cafe,  in  some  Nou- 
velle  Athenes,  named  though  it  be  not  in 
any  Baedeker  or  marked  on  any  traveller's 
chart,  the  young  man's  soul  will  be  exalted 
to  praise  life.  Art  is  but  praise  of  life,  and 
it  is  only  through  the  arts  that  we  can 
praise  life. 

Life  is  a  rose  that  withers  in  the  iron  fist 
of  dogma;  it  was  France  that  forced  open 
the  deadly  fingers  of  the  ecclesiastic  and  al- 
lowed the  rose  to  bloom  again,  and  France 
is  in  the  world's  van  to-day  in  her  repudia- 
tion of  the  deadly  doctrine  that  some  Bed- 
ouin tribes  invented  in  the  desert  long  ago, 
that  hfe  is  a  mean  and  contemptible  thing 
and  that  renunciation  of  hfe  is  the  greatest 
virtue.  The  dusk  of  the  gods  thickened 
in  the  temples  and  about  the  holy  shrines 
where  life  was  praised  in  joyous  procession. 
Century  passed  over  century,  and  art  was 
silent ;  the  beautiful  Hmbs  of  the  lover  and 
the  athlete  were  forbidden  to  the  sculptor 
and  the  meagre  thighs  of  dying  saints  were 
offered  him  instead.  Literature  died,  for 
Hterature  can  but  praise  hfe.  Music  died, 
for  music  can  but  praise  hfe,  and  the  lugu- 
brious "Dies  Ira,'"  was  heard  in  the  fanes. 
What  use  had  a  world  for  art  when  the 
creed  current  among  men  was  that  hfe  is  a 
mean  and  miserable  thing,  and  amid  lugu- 
brious chant  and  solemn  procession  the 
dusk  thickened  until  the  moment  of  deepest 
night  was  reached  in  the  ninth  and  the  tenth 
and  tlie  eleventh  centuries.  In  the  fifteenth 
century  the  dawn  began  in  Italy,  and  sculp- 
tors and  painters  turned  their  eyes  toward 
Greece.  Donatello  and  Michael  Angelo  re- 
placed Praxiteles  and  Phidias.  But  day 
follows  night,  as  surely  as  night  follow^s  day; 
the  hght  that  began  in  Italy  in  the  fifteenth 
century  has  been  widening  ever  since,  veil 
after  veil  has  been  scattered,  and  now  there 
is  broad  daylight  in  the  land  of  France. 
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VILLAS    OF    THE    VENETIANS 

By    George    Porter    Fernald 
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MANY  visitors  to  Venice  have  peered 
from  their  compartment  windows 
across  the  great  plains  of  Lombardia 
and  Venetia  as  their  train  brings  them  east- 
ward from  the  Alps  and  ItaHan  Lakes  to  the 
Adriatic  and  Venice.  This  great,  luxuriant, 
garden-like  country  is  greatly  overlooked  by 
the  traveller.  There  are  few  attractions  for 
the  average  student  of  art  and  history;  and, 
after  finishing  v/ith  the  northern  towns,  he 
is  filled  with  the  intense  desire  to  fly  to  that 
phantom  city  of  marble  churches  and  pal- 
aces, leaving  this  flat,  fertile  region,  drained 
by  rivers  and  canals,  scattered  over  by  many 
gleaming  villas  and  thrifty  farms,  quite  un- 
observed. Yet  the  seed  is  sown,  the  grain  is 
reaped,  and  the  grapes  are  gathered  for  the 
vintage,  w^hile  the  daily  trains  rush  past  from 
Venice  to  Padua,  Vicenza,  and  Verona. 

Shelley  has  described  wonderfully  well 
the  sea  of  fertile  land  bound  by  the  Euga- 
nean  Hills  and  the  Adriatic.  Lombardia 
comes  up  to  meet  it,  Venetia  and  Padua 
claim  it  for  their  own.  The  pecuhar  charm 
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of  the  scene  is  in  the  endless  expanse  of  flat, 
green,  calm  country,  with  a  sense  of  unim- 
paired, serene  blue  sky  and  accumulated 
sunshine.  This  Holland-like  tract,  culti- 
vated with  enormous  skill  and  great  ex- 
pense for  more  than  six  hundred  years,  is 
the  district  w^here  the  Venetian  nobles  have 
had  their  villas  for  centuries.  Even  now, 
it  is  yearly  threatened  with  destruction  by 
the  Adige  and  Brenta,  which  bear  the  wa- 
ters of  the  distant  Alps  and  deposit  vast  ac- 
cumulations of  mountain  sediment  and 
stones  in  the  beds  of  the  rivers,  causing 
them  to  overflow  their  banks  in  spite  of  the 
intricate  system  of  ditches  and  canals  which 
run  through  the  fields  and  vineyards  until 
they  empty  into  the  lagoons.  Many  of  the 
draining  canals  and  ponds  are  covered  with 
water  lilies  and  filled  in  between  with  maize 
and  hedged  by  mulberry  and  willow.  Here 
and  there  are  gleaming  stucco  villas  with 
stately  poplars;  one  sees  tall,  thin  campa- 
nile, and  in  the  far  background  a  faint  opal 
line  of  the  snow-clad  Alps. 
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A  Paris-iike  boulevard. 

To  drive  along  the 
Paris-like  boulevard 
that  borders  the 
Brenta  Canal  is  to 
see  a  continuous  line 
of  classic  villas  and 
gardens  with  an 
ideal  setting  of  pop- 
lar trees,  weeping 
willows,  and  vine- 
draped  walls,  re- 
flected in  canals 
sprinkled  with  water 
lilies  and  water 
plants,  veiled  with 
a  hazy  atmosphere 
from  the  sea  and 
laden  with  the  per- 
fume  of  every 
blooming  flower. 
In  their  decay,  these 
Venetian  villas,  like 
those  near  many 
Itahan  cities,  are  too 
often  a  pathetic  feat- 
ure of  the  artistic  and  social  life  of  that 
decadent  country.  Although  unlike  the 
Roman  and  Florentine  villas  in  magnifi- 
cence, a  great  many  can  boast  of  their  sim- 
ple elegance  and  refined  architecture;  and, 
in  a  setting  of  venerable  groves,  they  are 


extremely  pictu- 
resque. Their 
graceful  simplicity, 
with  the  rich  lux- 
uriance of  the  vege- 
tation of  their  gar- 
dens, makes  them 
most  charming,  and 
the  more  ruinous 
and  overgrown  with 
lichens  they  are,  the 
more  picturesque 
they  become. 

Perfect  carriage 
roads  follow  this 
chain  of  villas  and 
skirt  the  canal,  af- 
fording a  splendid 
opportunity  for  the 
Venetians  to  indulge 
in  their  favorite 
pastime  of  driving 
to  their  heart's  con- 
tent.    In   the  villa 


On  the  banks  of  the  Brenta. 

towns  of  Dolo,  Mira  (where  the  candles  are 
manufactured  for  Venice),  Stra  and  Mestre, 
we  find  a  great  variety  of  charming  houses 
where  they  lead  their  summer  life. 

The  Romans,  Florentines,  and  Genoese 
have  been  accustomed  to  sport  and  rusti- 
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An  endless  chain  of  villas  and  garden  walls. — Page  207. 


ficial  smoke  rose  to 
gods  whose  very 
names  are  now  for- 
gotten. Here,  ter- 
minating a  long 
avenue  of  lilies  and 
roses,  at  the  end  of 
the  vista,  is  a  charm- 
ing imitation  of  a 
Roman  ruin,  with 
columns  and  entab- 
lature draped  in  wis- 
taria, honeysuckle, 
and  climbing  roses, 
all  backed  by  an 
impenetrable  laurel 
hedge,  behind  which 
rise  long  walls, 
broken  by  fence- 
posts  and    gates, 


These  older  villas,  rich  in  reHefs  and  bal- 
ustrades, covered  with  baroque  statuary 
(quite  unlike  any  being,  but  none  the  less 
fascinating),  Hke  the  beautiful  gleaming 
Palazzo  at  Stra  with  frescoes  by  Tiepolo, 
were,  until  the  fall  of  the  Republic  in  1789, 
the  scene  of  a  most  brilliant  and  luxuriant 
existence.  They  are 
surrounded  by  huge 
garden  walls,  enclos- 
ing beautiful  gar- 
dens with  long 
vistas,  fountains  and 
ponds,  covered  with 
pond  lilies  and  pre- 
sided over  by  some 
moss  -  grown  water 
god  or  other,  who  in 
more  flourishing 
times  had  sufficient 
strength  to  send  high 
up  into  the  air  a 
stately  crystal  col- 
umn of  water,  but 
now,  being  old  and 
decrepit,  only  lets  it 
drip  lazily  from  one 
great  conch  shell  to 
another,  just  cover- 
ing the  pool  with 
sparkling  beads.  By 
the  cross-paths  are 
pedestals  and  altars, 
upon  which,  centu- 


filled  with  very  or- 
nate iron  grilles  and  topped  with  Greek  urns 
and  classic  statuary.  Loggias  are  perched 
on  the  corners  of  these  walls,  where  one  can 
have  a  retiring  spot  in  the  garden  and  enjoy 
gHmpses  of  the  many  carriages  that  pass  in 
the  street  below,  or  look  across  the  huge 
vases  of  geraniums  and  roses  as  they  stand 


ries  ago,  the  sacri- 


These  older  villas  covered  with  baroque  statuary. 


Crossing  the  Brenta. 


at  intervals  along  the  walls,  and  the  orange 
trees  that  flourish  in  terra -cotta  pots. 
StrolHng  in  these  enchanting  gardens,  after 
Mass  in  the  little  chapel  draped  in  vine, 
which  so  picturesquely  replaces  the  temple 
of  the  household  gods  of  the  classic  villa, 
we  find  a  wealth  of  flowers — veritable  cas- 
cades of  roses,  intermingled  with  the  trum- 
pet vine,  dehcate  honeysuckle,  fragrant 
lilac,  and  star  jasmine.     Here  are  walk- 


bordered  beds  overflowing  with  every  sort 
and  variety  of  roses  and  lihes,  and  long 
avenues  of  ilex  with  their  population  of 
dancing  figures  in  marble. 

The  gardens  and  grounds  are  not  filled 
up  with  clumps  and  strips  of  trees,  after  the 
undigested  ideas  of  a  builder  or  decorator, 
or  planted  out  with  helter-skelter  patches 
of  rare  shrubbery  by  a  nurseryman.  Here 
is  taste  and  display  to  advantage,  where 


Garden  walls  and  entrance  gates. 
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there  is  neither  great  extent  to  work  on,  nor 
an  immense  sum  to  be  expended.  It  is 
natural  for  a  mind  unacquainted  with  the 
power  of  art  to  suppose  that  professional 
assistance  can  effect  little  in  laying  out 
small  gardens  or  places  of  a  few  acres ;  but 
this  is  to  infer  that  nothing  can  be  beautiful 
that  is  not  also  extensive.  Beauty  or  ex- 
pression depend  no  more  on  dimension 
than  on  expense,  but  are  the  result  of  a 


the  classic  influence  of  Italy's  art  and 
adopted  her  style,  but  none  have  reproduced 
it  more  fittingly  than  the  EngUsh  architects, 
Inigo  Jones,  Sir  Christopher  Wren,  Sir  Will- 
iam Bruce,  Sir  John  Vanbrugh,  and  many 
others  of  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth 
centuries;  while  Charles  Bulfinch  has 
brought  down  to  us  in  an  attenuated  form, 
in  his  designs  of  the  Capitol  at  Washington, 
the  State  House  in  Boston,  and  many  wood- 


These  two-storied,  spread-out  villas  of  sparkling  white  stucco. — Page  207. 


combination  calculated  by  its  fitness  and 
utiHty  to  gratify  the  mind,  and  by  its  effect 
to  charm  the  eye. 

As  we  look  at  these  villas  we  must  once 
more  acknowledge  very  great  obligations  to 
those  restorers  of  architecture  whom  the 
fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries  produced 
in  Italy — Bramante,  Barbari,  Sansovino, 
Sangallo,  Michael  Angelo,  Raphael;  and 
GiuHo  Romano,  Labacco,  Scamozzi,  and 
many  others  who  greatly  helped  to  raise 
this  noble  art  from  the  ruins  of  barbar- 
ism; but  above  all,  the  great  Palladio,  who 
exceeded  all  before  him  and  surpassed 
his  contemporaries,  whose  ingenious  labors 
will  eclipse  many  and  rival  most  of  the 
ancients.     The  older  countries  have  all  felt 


en  buildings  throughout  New  England,  a 
classic  flavor  that  again  recalls  it. 

Could  we  not  reproduce  here  some  of 
these  graceful  villas  of  the  Brenta?  We 
weary  of  the  thought,  even,  of  some  of  our 
badly  planned,  poorly  proportioned,  over- 
ornamented  and  crudely  colored  country 
and  seaside  homes ;  and  yet  the  climate  has 
to  shoulder  the  blame  for  the  lack  of  good 
taste  and  ideas  of  the  architect.  "Not  fit- 
ted to  our  climate,"  is  invariably  the  excuse 
for  not  adapting  a  style  in  use  elsewhere, 
even  when  the  cHmate  there  is  nearly  the 
same  as  ours.  Does  it  apply  to  these  little- 
known  but  superb  examples  on  either  side 
of  the  Brenta  Canal,  from  Fusina  to  Padua, 
Mestre  and  Treviso? 


NEPENTHE 

By  Henry  van  Dyke 

Yes,  it  was  like  you  to  forget, 

And  cancel  in  the  welcome  of  your  smile 

My  deep  arrears  of  debt, 

And  with  the  putting  forth  of  both  your  hands 

To  sweep  away  the  bars  my  folly  set 

Between  us — bitter  thoughts,  and  harsh  demands, 

And  reckless  deeds  that  seemed  untrue 

To  love,  while  all  the  while 

My  heart  was  aching  through  and  through 

For  you,  sweetheart,  and  only  you. 

Yet,  as  I  turned  to  come  to  you  again, 

I  thought  there  must  be  many  a  mile 

Of  sorrowful  reproach  to  cross, 

And  many  an  hour  of  mutual  pain 

To  bear,  until  I  could  make  plain 

That  all  my  pride  was  but  the  fear  of  loss, 

And  all  my  doubt  was  but  the  sense 

Of  ill  desert  to  win  vour  innocence; 

And  even  that  which  looked  most  ill 

Was  but  the  fever-fret  and  effort  vain 

To  dull  the  thirst  which  you  alone  could  still. 

But  as  I  turned  the  desert  miles  were  crossed, 

And  when  I  came  the  weary  hours  were  sped  I 

For  there  you  stood  beside  the  open  door, 

Glad,  gracious,  smiHng  as  before. 

And  with  bright  eyes  and  tender  hands  outspread 

Restored  me  to  the  Eden  I  had  lost. 

Never  a  word  of  cold  reproof, 

No  sharp  reproach,  no  glances  that  accuse 

The  culprit  whom  they  hold  aloof, — 

Ah,  'tis  not  thus  that  other  women  use 

To  put  their  power  to  proof! 

For  there  is  none  like  you,  dear  heart,  not  one 

Secure  enough  to  do  what  you  have  done. 

Where  did  you  learn  this  heavenly  art — 

You  sweetest  and  most  wise  of  all  that  live — 

With  silent  welcome  to  impart. 

Assurance  of  the  royal  heart 

That  never  questions  where  it  would  forgive? 

None  but  a  queen  could  pardon  me  hke  this! 

My  sovereign  lady,  let  me  lay 

Within  each  rosy  palm  a  loyal  kiss 

Of  penitence,  then  close  the  fingers  up, 

Thus — thus!     Now  give  the  cup 

Of  full  nepenthe  in  your  crimson  mouth, 

And  come — the  garden  blooms  with  bliss, 

The  wind  is  in  the  south. 

The  rose  of  love  with  dew  is  wet  — 

Dear,  it  was  like  you  to  forget! 
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AN   ARRIVAL 


ITH  the  departure  of  Jane 
and  Lucy  the  old  homestead 
took  on  that  desolate,  aban- 
doned look  which  comes  to 
most  homes  when  all  the 
life  and  joyousness  has  gone 
from  them.  Weeds  grew  in  the  roadway 
between  the  lilacs,  dandelions  flaunted 
themselves  over  the  grass-plots;  the  shutters 
of  the  porch  side  of  the  house  were  closed, 
and  the  main  gate,  always  thrown  wide 
day  and  night  in  ungoverned  welcome,  was 
seldom  opened  except  to  a  few  intimate 
friends  of  the  old  nurse. 

At  first  Pastor  Dellenbaugh  had  been 
considerate  enough  to  mount  the  long  path 
to  inquire  for  news  of  the  travelers  and  to 
see  how  Martha  was  getting  along,  but  after 
the  receipt  of  the  earlier  letters  from  Jane 
telling  of  their  safe  arrival  and  their  sojourn 
in  a  little  village  but  a  short  distance  out  of 
Paris,  convenient  to  the  great  city,  even  his 
visits  ceased.  Captain  Holt  never  darkened 
the  door;  nor  did  he  ever  willingly  stop  to 
talk  to  Martha  when  he  met  her  on  the  road. 
She  felt  the  shght,  and  avoided  him  when 
she  could.  This  resulted  in  their  seldom 
speaking  to  each  other,  and  then  only  in 
the  most  casual  way.  She  fancied  he 
might  think  she  wanted  news  of  Bart,  and 
so  gave  him  no  opportunity  to  discuss  him 
or  his  whereabouts ;  but  she  was  mistaken. 
The  captain  never  mentioned  his  name  to 
friend  or  stranger.  To  him  the  boy  was 
dead  for  all  time.  Nor  had  anyone  of  his 
companions  heard  from  him  since  that 
stormy  night  on  the  beach. 

Doctor  John's  struggle  had  lasted  for 
months,  but  he  had  come  through  it  chast- 
ened and  determined.  For  the  first  few 
days  he  went  about  his  work  as  one  in  a 
dream,  his  mind  on  the  woman  he  loved,  his 
hand  mechanically  doing  its  duty.  Jane 
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had  so  woven  herself  into  his  life  that  her 
sudden  departure  had  been  like  the  up- 
wrenching  of  a  plant  tearing  out  the  fibres 
twisted  about  his  heart,  cutting  off  all  his 
sustenance  and  strength.  The  inconsist- 
encies of  her  conduct  especially  troubled 
him.  If  she  loved  him — and  she  had  told 
him  that  she  did,  and  with  their  cheeks 
touching — how  could  she  leave  him  in  order 
to  indulge  a  mere  whim  of  her  sister's? 
And  if  she  loved  him  well  enough  to  tell 
him  so,  why  had  she  refused  to  plight  him 
her  troth?  Such  a  course  was  unnatural, 
and  out  of  his  own  and  everyone  else's  ex- 
perience. Women  who  loved  men  with  a 
great,  strong,  healthy  love,  the  love  he  could 
give  her,  and  the  love  he  knew  she  could 
give  him,  never  permitted  such  trifles  to 
come  between  them  and  their  Hfe's  happi- 
ness. What,  he  asked  himself  a  thousand 
times,  had  brought  this  change? 

As  the  months  went  by  these  doubts  and 
speculations  one  by  one  passed  out  of  his 
mind,  and  only  the  image  of  the  woman  he 
adored,  with  all  her  quahties — loyalty  to 
her  trust,  tenderness  over  Lucy, and  unques- 
tioned love  for  himself — rose  clear.  No,  he 
would  beHeve  in  her  to  the  end  I  She  was 
still  all  he  had  in  life.  If  she  would  not  be 
his  wife  she  should  be  his  friend.  That 
happiness  was  worth  all  else  to  him  in  the 
world.  His  was  not  to  criticise,  but  to 
help.  Help  as  she  wanted  it;  preserving 
her  standard  of  personal  honor,  her  devo- 
tion to  her  ideas,  her  loyalty,  her  blind  obe- 
dience to  her  trust. 

Mrs.  Cavendish  had  seen  the  change  in 
her  son's  demeanor  and  had  watched  him 
closely  through  his  varying  moods,  but 
though  she  divined  their  cause  she  had  not 
sought  to  probe  his  secret. 

His  greatest  comfort  was  in  his  visits  to 
Martha.  He  always  dropped  in  to  see  her 
when  he  made  his  rounds  in  the  neighbor- 
hood; sometimes  every  day,  sometimes 
once  a  week,  depending  on  his  patients  and 
their  condition — visits  which  were  always 
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prolonged  when  a  letter  came  from  either 
of  the  girls,  for  at  first  Lucy  wrote  to  the 
old  nurse  as  often  as  did  Jane.  Apart 
from  this  the  doctor  loved  the  patient  care- 
taker, both  for  her  loyalty  and  for  her 
gentleness.  And  she  loved  him  in  return; 
clinging  to  him  as  an  older  woman  clings  to 
a  strong  man,  following  his  advice  (he 
never  gave  orders)  to  the  minutest  detail 
when  something  in  the  management  or  care 
of  house  or  grounds  exceeded  her  grasp. 
Consulting  him,  too,  and  this  at  Jane's 
special  request — regarding  any  financial 
complications  which  needed  prompt  atten- 
tion, and  which  but  for  his  services  might 
have  required  Jane's  immediate  return  to 
disentangle.  She  loved,  too,  to  talk  of 
Lucy  and  of  Miss  Jane's  goodness  to  her 
bairn,  saying  she  had  been  both  a  sister 
and  a  mother  to  her,  to  which  the  doctor 
would  invariably  add  some  tribute  of  his 
own  which  only  bound  the  friendship  the 
closer. 

His  main  relief,  however,  lay  in  his  work, 
and  in  this  he  became  each  day  more  en- 
grossed. He  seemed  never  to  be  out  of  his 
gig  unless  at  the  bedside  of  some  patient. 
So  long  and  wearing  had  the  routes  be- 
come— often  beyond  Barnegat  and  as  far 
north  as  Westfield — that  the  sorrel  gave 
out,  and  he  was  obliged  to  add  another 
horse  to  his  stable.  His  patients  saw  the 
weary  look  in  his  eyes — as  of  one  who  had 
often  looked  on  sorrow — and  thought  it 
was  the  hard  work  and  anxiety  over  them 
that  had  caused  it.  But  the  old  nurse 
knew  better. 

"His  heart's  breakin'  for  love  of  her," 
she  would  say  to  Meg,  looking  down  into  his 
sleepy  eyes — she  cuddled  him  more  than 
ever  these  days — "and  I  don't  wonder. 
God  knows  how  it'll  all  end." 

Jane  wrote  to  him  but  seldom ;  only  half 
a  dozen  letters  in  all  during  the  first  year  of 
her  absence;  among  them  one  to  tell  him  of 
their  safe  arrival,  another  to  thank  him  for 
his  kindness  to  Martha,  and  a  third  to  ac- 
knowledge the  receipt  of  a  letter  of  intro- 
duction to  a  student  friend  of  his  who  was 
now  a  prominent  physician  in  Paris,  and 
who  might  be  useful  in  case  either  of  them 
fell  ill.  He  had  written  to  his  friend  at  the 
same  time,  giving  the  address  of  the  two 
girls,  but  the  physician  had  answered  that 
he  had  called  at  the  street  and  number,  but 
no  one  knew  of  them.     The  doctor  reported 


this  to  Jane  in  his  next  letter,  asking  her  to 
write  to  his  friend  so  that  he  might  know  of 
their  whereabouts  should  they  need  his 
services,  for  which  Jane,  in  a  subsequent 
letter,  thanked  him,  but  made  no  mention 
of  sending  to  his  friend  should  occasion  re- 
quire. These  subsequent  letters  said  very 
little  about  their  plans  and  carefully 
avoided  all  reference  to  their  daily  hfe  or  to 
Lucy's  advancement  in  her  studies,  and 
never  once  set  any  time  for  their  coming 
home.  He  wondered  at  her  neglect  of  him, 
and  when  no  answer  came  to  his  continued 
letters,  except  at  long  intervals,  he  could 
contain  himself  no  longer,  and  laid  the 
whole  matter  before  Martha. 

"She  means  nothing,  doctor,  dear,"  she 
had  answered,  taking  his  hand  and  look- 
ing up  into  his  troubled  face.  "Her  heart 
is  all  right;  she's  goin'  through  deep  waters, 
bein'  away  from  everybody  she  loves — you 
most  of  all.  Don't  worry;  keep  on  lovin' 
her,  ye'll  never  have  cause  to  repent  it." 

That  same  night  Martha  wrote  to  Jane, 
giving  her  every  detail  of  the  interview,  and 
in  due  course  of  time  handed  the  doctor  a 
letter  in  which  Jane  wrote:  "He  must  not 
stop  writing  to  me;  his  letters  are  all  the 
comfort  I  have" — a  line  not  intended  for 
the  doctor's  eyes,  but  which  the  good  soul 
could  not  keep  from  him,  so  eager  was  she 
to  relieve  his  pain, 

Jane's  letter  to  him  in  answer  to  his  own 
expressing  his  unhappiness  over  her  neg- 
lect was  less  direct,  but  none  the  less  com- 
forting to  him.  "I  am  constantly  moving 
about,"  the  letter  ran,  "and  have  much  to 
do  and  cannot  always  answer  your  letters, 
so  please  do  not  expect  them  too  often. 
But  I  am  always  thinking  of  you  and  your 
kindness  to  dear  Martha.  You  do  for  me 
when  you  do  for  her." 

After  this  it  became  a  settled  habit  be- 
tween them,  he  writing  by  the  weekly 
steamer,  telling  her  every  thought  of  his 
life,  and  she  replying  at  long  intervals.  In 
these  no  word  of  love  was  spoken  on  her 
side;  nor  was  any  reference  made  to  their 
last  interview.  But  this  fact  did  not  cool 
the  warmth  of  his  affection  nor  weaken  his 
faith.  She  had  told  him  she  loved  him, 
and  with  her  own  lips.  That  was  enough 
— enough  from  a  woman  like  Jane.  He 
would  believe  to  the  contrary  when  she 
denied  it  in  the  same  way.  In  the  mean- 
time she  was  his  very  breath  and  being. 
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One  morning  two  years  after  Jane's  de- 
parture, while  the  doctor  and  his  mother 
sat  at  breakfast,  Mrs.  Cavendish  filling  the 
tea-cups,  the  spring  sunshine  lighting  up 
the  snow-white  cloth  and  pohshed  silver, 
the  mail  arrived  and  two  letters  were  laid 
at  their  respective  plates,  one  for  the  doctor 
and  the  other  for  his  mother. 

As  Doctor  John  glanced  at  the  handwrit- 
ing his  face  flushed ,  and  his  eves  danced  with 
pleasure.  With  eager,  trembHng  fingers 
he  broke  the  seal  and  ran  his  eyes  hungrily 
over  the  contents.  It  had  been  his  habit  to 
turn  to  the  bottom  of  the  last  page  before  he 
read  the  preceding  ones,  so  that  he  might 
see  the  signature  and  note  the  final  words 
of  affection  or  friendship,  such  as  ''Ever 
your  friend,"  or  "Affectionately  yours,"  or 
simply  ' '  Your  friend, ' '  written  before  Jane 's 
name.  These  were  to  him  the  thermomet- 
ric  readings  of  the  warmth  of  her  heart. 

Half-way  down  the  first  page — before 
he  had  time  to  turn  the  leaf — he  caught  his 
breath  in  an  effort  to  smother  a  sudden  out- 
burst of  joy.  Then  with  a  supreme  effort 
he  regained  his  self-control  and  read  the 
letter  to  the  end.  (He  rarely  mentioned 
Jane's  name  to  his  mother,  and  he  did  not 
want  his  delight  over  the  contents  of  the  let- 
ter to  be  made  the  basis  of  comment.) 

Mrs.  Cavendish's  own  cry  of  joy  over 
the  contents  of  her  envelope  broke  the  si- 
lence and  relieved  his  tension, 

"Oh,  how  fortunate!"  she  exclaimed. 
"Listen,  John ;  now  I  really  have  good  news 
for  you.  You  remember  I  told  you  that  I 
met  old  Dr.  Pencoyd  the  last  time  I  was  in 
Philadelphia,  and  had  a  long  talk  with  him. 
I  told  him  how  you  were  buried  here  and 
how  hard  you  worked  and  how  anxious  I 
was  that  you  should  leave  Barnegat,  and 
he  promised  to  write  to  me,  and  he  has. 
Here's  his  letter.  He  says  he  is  getting  too 
old  to  continue  his  practice  alone,  that  his 
assistant  has  fallen  ill,  and  that  if  you  will 
come  to  him  at  once  he  will  take  you  into 
partnership  and  give  you  half  his  practice. 
I  always  knew  something  good  would  come 
out  of  my  last  visit  to  Philadelphia.  Aren't 
you  delighted,  my  son?" 

"Yes,  perfectly  overjoyed,"  said  the  doc- 
tor, laughing.  He  was  more  than  dehghted 
— brimming  over  with  happiness,  in  fact — 
but  not  over  his  mother's  news;  it  was  the 
letter  held  tight  in  his  grasp  that  was  send- 
ing electric  thrills  through  him.     "A  fine 


old  fellow  is  Dr.  Pencoyd — known  him  for 
years,"  he  continued;  "I  attended  his  lect- 
ures before  I  went  abroad.  Lives  in  a 
musty  old  house  on  Chestnut  Street,  stuffed 
full  of  family  portraits  and  old  mahogany 
furniture,  and  not  a  comfortable  chair  or 
sofa  in  the  place;  wears  yellow  Nankeen 
waistcoats,  takes  snuff,  and  carries  a  fob. 
Oh,  yes,  same  old  fellow.  Very  kind  of  him, 
mother,  but  wouldn't  you  rather  have  the 
sunlight  dance  in  upon  you  as  it  does  here 
and  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  sea  through  the 
window  than  to  look  across  at  your  neigh- 
bors' back  walls  and  white  marble  steps  ?"  It 
was  across  that  same  sea  that  Jane  was  com- 
ing, and  the  sunshine  would  come  with  her! 

"Yes;  but,  John,  surely  you  are  not  go- 
ing to  refuse  this  without  looking  into  it  ?" 
she  argued.  "Go  and  see  him,  and  then 
you  can  judge.  It's  his  practice  you  want, 
not  his  house." 

' '  No ;  that's  just  what  I  don't  want.  I've 
got  too  much  practice  now.  Somehow  I 
can't  keep  my  people  well.  No,  mother, 
dear,  don't  bother  your  dear  head  over  the 
old  doctor  and  his  wants.  Write  him  that 
I  am  most  grateful,  but  that  the  fact  is  I 
need  an  assistant  myself  and  that  if  he  will 
be  good  enough  to  send  someone  down 
here,  I'll  keep  him  busy  every  hour  of  the 
day  and  night.  Then,  again,"  he  con- 
tinued, a  more  serious  tone  in  his  voice,  "I 
couldn't  possibly  leave  here  now,  even  if  I 
wished  to,  which  I  do  not." 

Mrs.  Cavendish  looked  up.  She  had  ex- 
pected just  such  a  refusal.  Nothing  that 
she  ever  planned  for  his  advancement  did 
he  agree  to. 

"Why  not?"  she  asked,  with  some  im- 
patience. 

"  The  new  hospital  is  about  finished,  and 
I  am  going  to  take  charge  of  it." 

"Do  they  pay  you  for  it?"  she  asked, 
in  an  incisive  tone. 

"No,  I  don't  think  they  will,  nor  can. 
It's  not  that  kind  of  a  hospital,"  answered 
the  doctor  gravely. 

"And  you  will  look  after  these  people 
just  as  you  do  after  Fogarty  and  the  Brans- 
combs,  and  everybody  else  up  and  down 
the  shore,  and  never  take  a  penny  in  pay!  " 
she  retorted  with  some  indignation. 

"I  am  afraid  I  will,  mother.  A  disap- 
pointing son,  am  I  not?  But  there's  no 
one  to  blame  but  yourself,  old  lady,"  and 
with  a  laugh  he  rose  from  his  seat,  Jane's 
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letter  in  his  hand,  and  kissed  his  mother  on 
the  cheek. 

"But,  John,  dear,"  she  exclaimed  in  a 
pleading  petulance  as  she  looked  into  his 
face,  still  holding  on  to  the  sleeve  of  his 
coat  to  detain  him  the  longer,  "just  think 
of  this  letter  of  Pencoyd's;  nothing  has  ever 
been  offered  you  better  than  this.  He  has 
the  very  best  people  in  Philadelphia  on  his 
list,  and  you  would  get " 

The  doctor  slipped  his  hand  under  his 
mother's  chin,  as  he  would  have  done  to  a 
child,  and  said  with  a  twinkle  in  his  eye — 
he  was  very  happy  this  morning : 

"That's  precisely  my  case — I've  got  the 
very  best  people  in  three  counties  on  my  list. 
That's  much  better  than  the  old  doctor." 

"  Who  are  they,  pray  ?  "  She  was  soften- 
ing under  her  son's  caress. 

"Well,  let  me  think.  There's  the  dis- 
tinguished Mr.  Tatham,  who  attends  to  the 
transportation  of  the  cities  of  Warehold 
and  Barnegat;  and  the  Right  Honorable 
Mr.  Tipple,  and  Mrs.  and  Miss  Gossaway, 
renowned  for  their  toilets " 

Mrs.  Cavendish  bit  her  lip.  When  her 
son  was  in  one  of  these  moods  it  was  all  she 
could  do  to  keep  hea*  temper. 

"And  the  wonderful  Mrs.  Malmslev, 
and " 

Mrs.  Cavendish  looked  up.  The  name 
had  an  aristocratic  sound,  but  it  was  un- 
known to  her. 

"Who  is  she?" 

"Why,  don't  you  know  the  wonderful 
Mrs.  Malmsley?"  inquired  the  doctor, 
with  a  quizzical  smile. 

"No,  I  never  heard  of  her." 

"Well,  she's  just  moved  into  Warehold. 
Poor  woman,  she  hasn't  been  out  of  bed 
for  years!  She's  the  wife  of  the  new  butch- 
er, and " 

"The  butcher's  wife?" 

"The  butcher's  wife,  my  dear  mother,  a 
most  delightful  old  person,  who  has  brought 
up  three  sons,  and  each  one  a  credit  to  her." 

Mrs.  Cavendish  let  go  her  hold  on  the  doc- 
tor's sleeve  and  settled  back  in  her  chair. 

"And  you  won't  even  write  to  Dr.  Pen- 
coyd?"  she  asked  in  a  disheartened  way, 
as  if  she  knew  he  would  refuse. 

"  Oh,  with  pleasure,  and  thank  him  most 
kindly,  but  I  couldn't  leave  Barnegat;  not 
now.     Not  at  any  time,  so  far  as  I  can  see." 

' '  And  I  suppose  when  Jane  Cobden  comes 
home  in  a  year  or  so  she  will  work  with  you  in 


the  hospital.  She  wanted  to  turn  nurse  the 
last  time  I  talked  to  her."  This  special  ar- 
row in  her  maternal  quiver,  poisoned  with 
her  jealousy,  was  always  ready. 

"I  hope  so,"  he  replied,  with  a  smile  that 
lighted  up  his  whole  face;  "only  it  will  not 
be  a  year.  Miss  Jane  will  be  here  on  the 
next  steamer." 

Mrs.  Cavendish  put  down  her  tea-cup 
and  looked  at  her  son  in  astonishment. 
The  doctor  still  kept  his  eyes  on  her  face. 

"Be  here  by  the  next  steamer!  How  do 
you  know?" 

The  doctor  held  up  the  letter. 

"Lucy  will  remain,"  he  added.  "She  is 
going  to  Germany  to  continue  her  studies." 

"And  Jane  is  coming  home  alone?" 

"No,  she  brings  a  little  child  with  her, 
the  son  of  a  friend,  she  writes.  She  asks 
that  I  arrange  to  have  Martha  meet  them 
at  the  dock." 

"  Somebody,  I  suppose,  she  has  picked 
up  out  of  the  streets.  She  is  always  doing 
these  wild,  unpractical  things.  WTiose 
child  is  it?" 

"She  doesn't  say,  but  I  quite  agree  with 
you  that  it  was  helpless,  or  she  wouldn't 
have  protected  it." 

"Why  don't  Lucy  come  with  her?" 

The  doctor  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

"And  I  suppose  you  will  go  to  the  ship 
to  meet  her?" 

The  doctor  drew  himself  up,  cHcked  his 
heels  together  with  the  air  of  an  officer  sa- 
luting his  superior — really  to  hide  his  joy — 
and  said  with  mock  gravity,  his  hand  on  his 
heart : 

"I  shall,  most  honorable  mother,  be  the 
first  to  take  her  ladyship's  hand  as  she 
walks  down  the  gangplank."  Then  he 
added,  with  a  tone  of  mild  reproof  in  his 
voice:  "What  a  funny,  queer  old  mother 
you  are!  Always  worrying  yourself  over 
the  unimportant  and  the  impossible,"  and 
stooping  down,  he  kissed  her  again  on  the 
cheek  and  passed  out  of  the  room  on  the 
way  to  his  office. 

"That  woman  always  comes  up  at  the 
wrong  moment,"  Mrs.  Cavendish  said  to 
herself  in  a  bitter  tone.  "I  knew  he  had 
received  some  word  from  her,  I  saw  it  in 
his  face.  He  would  have  gone  to  Philadel- 
phia but  for  Jane  Cobden." 

The  doctor  kept  his  word.  His  hand 
was  the  first  that  touched  Jane's  when  she 
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came  down  the  gangplank,  Martha  beside 
him,  holding  out  her  arms  for  the  child, 
cuddling  it  to  her  bosom,  wrapping  her 
shawl  about  it  as  if  to  protect  it  from  the 
gaze  of  the  inquisitive. 

"O  doctor!  it  was  so  good  of  you!" 
were  Jane's  first  words.  It  hurt  her  to  call 
him  thus,  but  she  wanted  to  establish  the 
new  relation  clearly.  She  had  shouldered 
her  cross  and  must  bear  its  weight  alone  and 
in  her  own  way.  ''You  don't  know  what  it 
is  to  see  a  face  from  home!  I  am  so  glad 
to  get  here.  But  you  should  not  have  come 
and  left  your  people;  I  wrote  Martha  and 
told  her  so.  All  I  wanted  you  to  do  was  to 
have  her  meet  me  here.  Thank  you,  dear 
friend,  for  coming." 

She  had  not  let  go  his  hand,  cHnging  to 
him  as  a  timid  woman  in  crossing  a  narrow 
bridge  spanning  an  abyss  clings  to  the 
strong  arm  of  a  man. 

He  helped  her  to  the  dock  as  tenderly  as 
if  she  had  been  a  child;  asking  her  if  the 
voyage  had  been  a  rough  one,  whether  she 
had  been  ill  in  her  berth,  and  whether  she 
had  taken  care  of  the  baby  herself,  and  why 
she  had  brought  no  nurse  with  her.  She 
saw  his  meaning,  but  she  did  not  explain 
her  weakness  or  offer  any  explanation  of 
the  cause  of  her  appearance  or  of  the  ao- 
sence  of  a  nurse.  In  a  moment  she  changed 
the  subject,  asking  after  his  mother  and  his 
own  work,  and  seemed  interested  in  what 
he  told  her  about  the  neighbors. 

When  the  joy  of  hearing  her  voice  and  of 
looking  into  her  dear  face  once  more  had 
passed,  his  skilled  eyes  probed  the  deeper. 
He  noted  with  a  certain  sinking  at  the 
heart  the  dark  circles  under  the  drooping 
lids,  the  drawn,  pallid  skin  and  telltale  fur- 
rows that  had  cut  their  way  deep  into  her 
cheeks.  Her  eyes,  too,  had  lost  their  lustre, 
and  her  step  lacked  the  spring  and  vigor  of 
her  old  self.  The  diagnosis  alarmed  him. 
Even  the  mould  of  her  face,  so  distinguished, 
and  to  him  so  beautiful,  had  undergone  a 
change;  whether  through  illness,  or  because 
of  some  mental  anguish,  he  could  not  de- 
cide. 

When  he  pressed  his  inquiries  about 
Lucy  she  answered  with  a  half-stified  sigh 
that  Lucy  had  decided  to  remain  abroad 
for  a  year  longer;  adding  that  it  had  been  a 
great  grief  to  her,  and  that  at  first  she  had 
thought  of  remaining  with  her,  but  that 
their  affairs,  as  he  knew,  had  become  so  in- 


volved at  home  that  she  feared  their  means 
of  living  might  be  jeopardized  if  she  did 
not  return  at  once.  The  child,  however, 
would  be  a  comfort  to  both  Martha  and 
herself  until  Lucy  came.  Then  she  added 
in  a  constrained  voice : 

"Its  mother  would  not,  or  could  not  care 
for  it,  and  so  I  brought  it  with  me." 


IX 


A   LATE   VISITOR 

HE  arrival  of  the  baby  at 
Warehold  created  no  end  of 
excitement. 

"My,  but  I'm  glad  you're 
back ! ' '  Uncle  Ephraim  burst 
out.  "Martha's  been  lone- 
lier than  a  cat  in  a  garret,  and  down  at  our 
house  we  ain't  much  better.  And  so  that 
Bunch  of  Roses  is  going  to  stay  over  there, 
is  she,  and  set  those  Frenchies  crazy?" 

Pastor  Dellenbaugh  took  both  of  Jane's 
hands  into  his  own  and  looking  into  her  face, 
said: 

"Ah,  but  we've  missed  youl  There  has 
been  no  standard,  my  dear  Miss  Jane,  since 
you've  been  gone.  I  have  felt  it,  and  so 
has  everyone  in  the  church.  It  is  good  to 
have  you  once  more  with  us." 

The  women — they  came  in  groups — 
asked  dozens  of  questions  before  Jane  had 
had  even  time  to  shake  each  one  by  the 
hand.  Was  Lucy  so  in  love  with  the  life 
abroad  that  she  would  never  come  back? 
was  she  just  as  pretty  as  ever  ?  what  kind 
of  bonnets  were  being  worn?   etc.,  etc. 

Mrs.  Cavendish  could  hardly  conceal  her 
satisfaction,  although  she  was  careful  what 
she  said  to  her  son.  Her  hope  was  that  the 
care  of  the  child  would  so  absorb  Jane  that 
John  would  regain  his  freedom  and  be  no 
longer  subservient  to  Miss  Cobden's  whims. 

She  called  the  day  after  Jane's  arrival, 
and  expressed  her  great  joy  at  her  return, 
and  her  deep  regret  that  Lucy  was  to  stay  in 
Paris. 

"She  is  so  charming  and  innocent,  that 
sweet  sister  of  yours,  my  dear  Miss  Jane, 
and  so  sympathetic,"  she  said,  with  one 
of  her  sweetest  smiles.  "I  quite  lost  my 
heart  to  her.  And  so  she  wants  to  stay  and 
study  music?  A  most  noble  accomplish- 
ment, my  dear.  My  grandmother,  who 
w^as  an  Erskine,  you  know,  played  divinely 
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on  the  harp,  and  many  of  my  ancesters, 
especially  the  Dagworthys,  were  accom- 
pHshed  musicians.  Your  sister  will  look 
lovely  bending  over  a  harp.  My  grand- 
mother had  her  portrait  painted  that  way 
by  Peale,  and  it  still  hangs  in  the  old  house 
in  Trenton.  And  so  you  have  brought  a 
little  angel  with  you  to  bring  up  and  share 
your  loneliness?  How  pathetic,  and  how 
good  of  you!  It  certainly  will  be  a  great 
comfort." 

The  child  in  Martha's  arms  was,  of 
course,  the  object  of  special  attention. 
They  all  agreed  that  it  was  a  healthy,  hearty, 
and  most  beautiful  baby;  just  the  kind  of  a 
child  one  would  want  to  adopt  if  one  had 
any  such  extraordinary  desires.  This  con- 
tinued until  they  had  gained  the  highway, 
when  they  also  agreed — and  this  without  a 
single  dissenting  voice — that  in  all  the  vil- 
lage Jane  Cobden  was  the  only  woman  con- 
scientious enough  to  want  to  bring  up  some- 
body else's  child,  and  a  foreigner  at  that, 
when  there  were  any  quantity  of  babies  up 
and  down  the  shore  that  could  be  had  for 
the  asking. 

The  little  creature  was,  no  doubt,  help- 
less, and  appealed  to  Miss  Jane's  sympa- 
thies, but  why  bring  it  home  at  all  ?  they  ar- 
gued. Were  there  not  places  enough  in 
France  where  it  could  be  brought  up,  etc., 
etc.  This  sort  of  talk  went  on  for  days  after 
Jane's  return,  each  dropper-in  at  tea-table 
or  village  gathering  having  some  view  of 
her  own  to  express,  the  women  doing  most 
of  the  talking. 

Soon  the  discussion  begun  by  her  friends 
was  taken  up  by  the  sewing  societies  and 
church  gatherings,  one  member  in  good 
standing  remarking  loud  enough  to  be 
heard  by  everybody: 

"As  for  me,  I  ain't  never  surprised  at 
nothin'  Jane  Cobden  does.  She's  queerer 
than  Dick's  hat-band,  and  alius  was,  and 
I've  knowed  her  ever  since  she  used  to  tod- 
dle up  to  my  house  and  I  bake  cookies  for 
her.  I've  seen  her  many  a  time  feed  the 
dog  with  what  I  give  her,  just  because  she 
said  he  looked  hungry,  which  there  warn't 
a  mite  o'  truth  in,  for  there  ain't  nothin' 
goes  hungry  round  my  place,  and  never  was. 
She's  queer,  I  tell  ye." 

"Quite  true,  dear  Mrs.  Pokeberry,"  re- 
marked Pastor  Dellenbaugh  in  his  gentlest 
tone — he  had  heard  the  discussion  as  he 
was  passing  through  the  room  and  had 


stopped  to  listen — "  especially  when  mercy 
and  kindness  is  to  be  shown.  Some  poor 
little  outcast,  no  doubt,  with  no  one  to  take 
care  of  it,  and  so  this  grand  woman  brings 
it  home  to  nurse  and  educate.  I  wish  there 
were  more  Jane  Cobdens  in  my  parish. 
Many  of  you  talk  good  deeds,  and  justice, 
and  Christian  spirit ;  here  is  a  woman  who 
puts  them  into  practice." 

This  statement  having  been  made  during 
the  dispersal  of  a  Wednesday  night  meet- 
ing, and  in  the  hearing  of  half  the  congre- 
gation, furnished  the  key  to  the  mystery, 
and  so  for  a  time  the  child  and  its  new- 
found mother  ceased  to  be  an  active  sub- 
ject of  discussion. 

Ann  Gossaway,  however,  was  not  satis- 
fied with  this  explanation.  The  more  she 
thought  of  it  the  more  she  resented  the  af- 
front to  her  intelligence. 

"If  folks  wants  to  pick  up  stray  babies," 
she  shouted  to  her  old  mother  on  her  return 
home  one  night,  "and  bring  'em  home  to 
nuss,  they  oughter  label  'em  with  some  sort 
o'  pedigree,  and  not  keep  the  village  a-guess- 
in'  as  to  who  they  is  and  where  they  come 
from.  I  don't  believe  a  word  of  this  little 
outcast  yarn.  Guess  Miss  Lucy  is  all  right, 
^nd  she  knows  enough  to  stay  away  when 
all  this  tomfoolery's  goin'  on.  She  doesn't 
want  to  come  back  to  a  child's  nussery." 
To  all  of  which  her  mother  nodded  her 
head,  keeping  it  going  like  a  toy  mandarin 
long  after  the  subject  of  discussion  had  been 
changed. 

Little  by  little  the  scandal  spread :  by  in- 
nuendoes; by  the  wise  shakings  of  empty 
heads ;  by  nods  and  winks ;  by  the  piecing 
out  of  incomplete  tattle.  For  the  spread  of 
gossip  is  like  the  spread  of  fire:  First  a 
smouldering  heat — some  friction  of  ill  feel- 
ing, perhaps,  over  a  secret  sin  that  cannot 
be  smothered,  try  as  we  may;  next  a  hot, 
blistering  tongue  of  flame  creeping  stealthily; 
then  a  burst  of  scorching  candor  and  the 
roar  that  ends  in  ruin.  Sometimes  the  vic- 
tim is  saved  by  a  dash  of  honest  water — 
the  outspoken  word  of  some  brave  friend. 
More  often  those  who  should  stamp  out  the 
burning  brand  stand  idly  by  until  the  final 
collapse  and  then  warm  themselves  at  the 
blaze. 

Here  in  Warehold  it  began  with  some 
whispered  talk;  Bart  Holt  had  disappeared; 
there  was  a  woman  in  the  case  somewhere; 
Bart's  exile  had  not  been  entirely  caused  by 
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his  love  of  cards  and  drink.  Reference  was 
also  made  to  the  fact  that  Jane  had  gone 
abroad  but  a  short  time  after  Bart's  disap- 
pearance, and  that  knowing  how  fond  she 
was  of  him,  and  how  she  had  tried  to  re- 
form him,  the  probability  was  that  she  had 
met  him  in  Paris.  Doubts  having  been 
expressed  that  no  woman  of  Jane  Cobden's 
position  would  go  to  any  such  lengths  to 
obhge  so  young  a  fellow  as  Bart  Holt,  the 
details  of  their  intimacy  were  passed  from 
mouth  to  mouth,  and  when  this  was  again 
scouted,  reference  was  made  to  Miss  Gossa- 
way,  who  was  supposed  to  know  more  than 
she  was  willing  to  tell.  The  dressmaker 
denied  all  responsibility  for  the  story,  but 
admitted  that  she  had  once  seen  them  on 
the  beach  "settin'  as  close  together  as  they 
could  git,  with  the  red  cloak  she  had  made 
for  Miss  Jane  wound  about  'em." 

'"Twarn't  none  o'  my  business,  and  I 
told  Martha  so,  and  tain't  none  o'  my  busi- 
ness now,  but  I'd  rather  die  than  tell  a  lie  or 
scandalize  anybody,  and  so  if  ye  ask  me  if  I 
saw  'em  I'll  have  to  tell  ye  I  did.  I  don't 
believe,  howsomever,  that  Miss  Jane  went 
away  to  oblige  that  good-for-nothin'  or  that 
she's  ever  laid  eyes  on  him  since.  Lucy  is 
what  took  her.  She's  one  o'  them  fiy- 
aways.  I  see  that  when  she  was  home,  and 
there  warn't  no  peace  up  to  the  Cobdens' 
house  till  they'd  taken  her  somewheres 
where  she  could  git  all  the  runnin'  'round 
she  wanted.  As  for  the  baby,  there  ain't 
nobody  knows  where  Miss  Jane  picked  that 
up,  but  there  ain't  no  doubt  but  what  she 
loves  it  same's  if  it  was  her  own  child. 
She's  named  it  Archie,  after  her  grand- 
father, anyhow.  That's  what  Martha  and 
she  calls  it.     So  they're  not  ashamed  of  it." 

When  the  fire  had  spent  itself,  only  one 
spot  remained  unscorched:  this  was  the 
parentage  of  Uttle  Archie.  That  mystery 
still  remained  unsolved.  Those  of  her  own 
class  who  knew  Jane  intimately  admired 
her  kindness  of  heart  and  respected  her  si- 
lence; those  who  did  not  soon  forgot  the 
boy's  existence. 

The  tavern  loungers,  however,  some  of 
whom  only  knew  the  Cobden  girls  by  repu- 
tation, had  theories  of  their  own ;  theories 
which  were  communicated  to  other  loung- 
ers around  other  tavern  stoves,  most  of 
w^hom  would  not  have  known  either  of  the 
ladies  on  the  street.  The  fact  that  both 
women  belonged  to  a  social  stratum  far 


above  them  gave  additional  license  to  their 
tongues ;  they  could  never  be  called  in  ques- 
tion by  anybody  who  overheard,  and  were 
therefore  safe  to  discuss  the  situation  at 
their  will.  Condensed  into  illogical  shape, 
the  story  was  that  Jane  had  met  a  foreigner 
who  had  deserted  her,  leaving  her  to  care 
for  the  child  alone ;  that  Lucy  had  refused 
to  come  back  to  Warehold,  had  taken  what 
money  was  coming  to  her,  and,  like  a  sensi- 
ble w^oman,  had  stayed  away.  That  there 
was  not  the  sHghtest  foundation  for  this 
slander  did  not  lessen  its  acceptance  by  a 
certain  class;  many  claimed  that  it  offered 
the  only  plausible  solution  to  the  mystery, 
and  must,  therefore,  be  true. 

It  was  not  long  before  the  echoes  of  these 
scandals  reached  Martha's  ears.  The  gos- 
sips dare  not  affront  Miss  Jane  with  their 
suspicions,  but  Martha  was  different.  If 
they  could  irritate  her  by  speaking  lightly  of 
her  mistress,  she  might  give  out  some  infor- 
mation which  would  solve  the  mystery. 

One  night  a  servant  of  one  of  the  neigh- 
bors stopped  Martha  on  the  road  and  sent 
her  flying  home;  not  angry,  but  terrified. 

"They're  beginnin'  to  talk,"  she  broke 
out  savagely,  as  she  entered  Jane's  room, 
her  breath  almost  gone  from  her  run  to  the 
house.  "I  laughed  at  it  and  said  they  dare 
not  one  of  'em  say  it  to  your  face  or  mine, 
but  they're  beginnin'  to  talk." 

''Is  it  about  Barton  Holt?  have  they  heard 
anything  from  him  ?  "  asked  Jane.  The  fear 
of  his  return  had  always  haunted  her. 

"No,  and  they  won't.  He'll  never  come 
back  here  ag'in.  The  captain  would  kill 
him.'^ 

"It  isn't  about  Lucy,  then,  is  it?"  cried 
Jane,  her  color  going. 

Martha  shook  her  head  in  answer  to 
save  her  breath. 

"Who,  then?"  cried  Jane,  nervously. 
"Not  Archie?" 

"Yes,  Archie  and  you." 

"What  do  they  say?"  asked  Jane,  her 
voice  fallen  to  a  whisper. 

"They  say  it's  your  child,  and  that  ye're 
afraid  to  tell  who  the  father  is." 

Jane  caught  at  the  chair  for  support  and 
then  sank  slowly  into  her  seat. 

"Who  says  so?"  she  gasped. 

"Nobody  that  you  or  I  know;  some  of 
the  beach-combers  and  hide-by-nights,  I 
think,  started  it.  Pokeberry's  girl  told  me ; 
her  brother  works  in  the  shipyard." 
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Jane  sat  looking  at  Martha  with  staring 
eyes. 

''How  dare  they " 

"They  dare  do  anything,  and  we  can't 
answer  back.  That's  what's  goin'  to  make 
it  hard.  It's  nobody's  business,  but  that 
don't  satisfy  'em.  I've  been  through  it 
meself;  I  know  how  mean  they  can  be." 

"They  shall  never  know — not  while  I 
have  life  left  in  me,"  Jane  exclaimed  firmly. 

"Yes,  but  that  won't  keep  'em  from 
lyin'." 

The  two  sat  still  for  some  minutes,  Mar- 
tha gazing  into  vacancy,  Jane  lying  back  in 
her  chair,  her  eyes  closed.  One  emotion 
after  another  coursed  through  her  with  light- 
ning rapidity — indignation  at  the  charge, 
horror  at  the  thought  that  any  of  her  friends 
might  believe  it,  followed  by  a  shivering  fear 
that  her  father's  good  name,  for  all  her  care 
and  suffering,  might  be  smirched  at  last. 

Suddenly  there  arose  the  tall  image  of 
Doctor  John,  with  his  frank,  tender  face. 
What  would  he  think  of  it  and  how,  if  he 
questioned  her,  could  she  answer  him? 
Then  there  came  to  her  that  day  of  part- 
ing in  Paris.  She  remembered  Lucy's  will- 
ingness to  give  up  the  child  forever,  and  so 
cover  up  all  traces  of  her  sin,  and  her  own 
immediate  determination  to  risk  everything 
for  her  sister's  sake.  As  this  last  thought 
welled  up  in  her  mind  and  she  recalled  her 
father's  dying  command,  her  brow  relaxed. 
Come  what  might,  she  was  doing  her  duty. 
This  was  her  solace  and  her  strength. 

"Cruel,  cruel  people!'*  she  said  to  Mar- 
tha, relaxing  her  hands.  "How  can  they 
be  so  wicked  ?  But  I  am  glad  it  is  I  who 
must  take  the  brunt  of  it  all.  If  they  would 
treat  me  so,  who  am  innocent,  what  would 
they  do  to  my  poor  Lucy  ?" 

These  rumors  never  reached  the  doctor. 
No  scandal-monger  ever  dared  talk  gossip 
to  himx.  When  he  first  began  to  practise 
among  the  people  of  Warehold,  and  some 
garrulous  old  dame  would  seek  to  enrich 
his  visit  by  tittle-tattle  about  her  neighbors, 
she  had  never  tried  it  a  second  time.  Doc- 
tor John  of  Barnegat  either  received  the 
news  in  silence  or  answered  it  with  some 
pleasantry;  even  Ann  Gossaway  held  her 
peace  whenever  the  doctor  had  to  be  called 
in  to  prescribe  for  her  oversensitive  throat. 

He  recognized,  of  course,  that  Jane  had 
laid  herself  open  to  criticism  in  bringing 
home  a  child  about  which  she  had  made  no 


explanation,  but  he  never  spoke  of  it  nor  al- 
lowed anyone  to  say  so  to  him.  He  would 
have  liked  to  have  probed  the  matter  farther, 
and  he  would  have  been  much  happier  if 
she  had  given  him  her  confidence  in  this 
as  she  had  in  many  other  matters  affecting 
her  life ;  but  he  accepted  her  silence  as  part 
of  her  whole  attitude  toward  him.  Know- 
ing her  as  he  did,  he  refused  to  recognize 
any  other  motive  than  one  of  charity,  both 
for  the  child  and  for  the  poor  mother  whose 
sin  or  whose  poverty  she  was  concealing,  and 
in  this  connection,  remembered  how  in  one 
of  her  letters  to  Martha  she  had  told  of  the 
numberless  waifs  she  had  seen  and  how  her 
heart  ached  for  them ;  especially  in  the  hos- 
pitals which  she  had  visited  and  among  the 
students.  He  recalled  that  he  himself  had 
had  many  similar  experiences  in  his  Paris 
days,  having  known  of  more  than  one  in- 
stance in  which  a  woman  like  Jane  Cobden 
would  have  been  a  veritable  angel  of  mercy. 

Mrs.  Cavendish's  ears,  however,  were 
more  easily  approached  by  the  gossip  of 
Warehold  and  vicinity.  Then,  again,  she 
was  always  curious  over  the  inmates  of 
the  Cobden  house,  and  any  little  scraps  of 
news,  reliable  or  not,  about  either  Jane  or 
her  absent  sister  were  eagerly  listened  to. 
Finding  it  impossible  to  restrain  herself  any 
longer,  she  seized  the  opportunity  one  even- 
ing when  she  and  her  son  were  sitting  to- 
gether in  the  salon,  a  rare  occurrence  for 
the  doctor,  and  only  possible  when  his  pa- 
tients were  on  the  mend,  and  opened  up  the 
question  by  saying: 

"I'm  sorry  Jane  Cobden  was  so  foolish 
as  to  bring  home  that  baby." 

"  Why  ?"  said  the  doctor,  without  lifting 
his  eyes  from  the  book  he  was  reading. 

"Oh,  she  lays  herself  open  to  criticism. 
It  is,  of  course,  but  one  of  her  eccentricities, 
but  she  owes  something  to  her  position  and 
birth  and  should  not  invite  unnecessary 
comment." 

"Who  criticises  her  ?"  asked  the  doctor, 
his  eyes  still  on  the  pages. 

"Oh,  you  can't  tell;  everybody  is  talk- 
ing about  it.  Some  of  the  gossip  is  out- 
rageous, some  I  could  not  even  repeat." 

"I  have  no  doubt  of  it,"  answered  the 
doctor  quietly.  "All  small  places  like 
Warehold  and  Barnegat  need  topics  of  con- 
versation, and  Miss  Jane  for  the  moment 
is  furnishing  one  of  them.  They  utilize 
you,  dear  mother,  and  me,  and  everybody 
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else  in  the  same  way.  But  that  is  no  rea- 
son why  we  should  lend  oiu:  ears  or  our 
tongues  to  spread  and  encourage  it." 

"I  quite  agree  with  you,  my  son,  and  I 
told  the  person  who  told  me  how  foolish 
and  silly  it  was,  but  they  will  talk,  no  mat- 
ter what  you  say  to  them." 

"What  do  they  say?"  asked  the  doctor, 
laying  down  his  book  and  rising  from  his 
chair. 

"Oh,  all  sorts  of  things.  One  rumor  is 
that  Captain  Holt's  son.  Barton,  the  one 
that  quarrelled  with  his  father  and  who 
went  to  sea,  could  tell  something  of  the 
child,  if  he  could  be  found." 

The  doctor  laughed.  "He  can  be 
found,"  he  answered.  "I  saw  his  father 
only  last  week,  and  he  told  me  Bart  was  in 
Brazil.  That  is  some  ten  thousand  miles 
from  Paris,  but  a  little  thing  like  that  in 
geography  doesn't  seem  to  make  much  dif- 
ference to  some  of  our  good  people.  Why 
do  you  listen  to  such  nonsense,  mother, 
dear?"  and  kissing  her  tenderly  and  pat- 
ting her  cheek,  he  left  the  room  and  entered 
his  study.  His  mother's  talk  had  made 
but  little  impression  upon  him.  Gossip  of 
this  kind  was  always  current  when  waifs  like 
Archie  formed  the  topic ;  but  it  hurt  nobody, 
he  said  to  himself — nobody  like  Jane. 

Sitting  under  his  study  lamp  looking  up 
some  complicated  case,  his  books  about 
him,  Jane's  sad  face  came  before  him. 
"Has  she  not  had  trouble  enough,"  he 
said  to  himself,  "parted  from  Lucy  and 
with  her  unsettled  money  affairs,  without 
having  to  face  these  gnats  whose  sting  she 
cannot  ward  off?"  With  this  came  the 
thought  of  his  own  helplessness  to  comfort 
her.  He  had  taken  her  at  her  word  that 
night  before  she  left  for  Paris,  when  she 
had  refused  to  give  him  her  promise  and  had 
told  him  to  wait,  and  he  was  still  ready  to 
come  at  her  call;  loving  her,  watching  over 
her,  absorbed  in  every  detail  of  her  daily 
life,  and  eager  to  grant  her  slightest  wish, 
and  yet  he  could  not  but  see  that  she  had, 
since  her  return,  surrounded  herself  with  a 
barrier  which  he  could  neither  understand 
nor  break  down  whenever  he  touched  on 
their  personal  relations. 

Had  he  loved  her  less  he  would,  in  justice 
to  himself,  have  faced  all  her  opposition  and 
demanded  an  answer — Yes  or  No — as  to 
whether  she  would  yield  to  his  wishes.  But 
his  generous  nature  forbade  any  such  stand 


and  his  reverence  for  her  precluded  any 
such  mental  attitude.  Lifting  his  eyes 
from  his  books  and  gazing  dreamily  into  the 
space  before  him,  he  recalled,  with  a  cer- 
tain sinking  of  the  heart,  a  conversation 
which  took  place  between  Jane  and  himself 
a  few  days  after  her  arrival — an  interview 
which  had  made  a  deep  impression  upon 
him.  The  two,  in  the  absence  of  Martha 
— she  had  left  the  room  for  a  moment — 
were  standing  beside  the  crib  watching  the 
child's  breathing.  Seizing  the  opportunity, 
one  he  had  watched  for,  he  told  her  how 
much  he  had  missed  her  during  the  two 
years,  and  how  much  happier  his  life  was 
now  that  he  could  touch  her  hand  and  listen 
to  her  voice.  She  had  evaded  his  meaning, 
making  answer  that  his  pleasure  was  noth- 
ing compared  to  her  own  when  she  thought 
how  safe  the  baby  would  be  in  his  hands; 
adding  quickly  that  she  could  never  thank 
him  enough  for  remaining  in  Barnegat  and 
not  leaving  her  helpless  and  without  a 
"physician."  The  tone  with  which  she 
pronounced  the  word  hurt  him.  He 
thought  he  detected  a  slight  inflection,  as 
if  she  were  making  a  distinction  between 
his  skill  as  an  expert  and  his  love  as  a  man, 
but  he  was  not  sure. 

Still  gazing  into  the  shadows  before  him, 
his  unread  book  in  his  hand,  he  recalled  a 
later  occasion  when  she  appeared  rather  to 
shrink  from  him  than  to  wish  to  be  near 
him,  speaking  to  him  with  downcast  eyes 
and  without  the  frank  look  in  her  face 
which  was  always  his  welcome.  On  this 
day  she  was  more  unstrung  and  more  deso- 
late than  he  had  ever  seen  her.  At  length, 
emboldened  by  his  intense  desire  to  help, 
and  putting  aside  every  obstacle,  he  had 
taken  her  hand  and  had  said  with  all  his 
heart  in  his  voice: 

"Jane,  you  once  told  me  you  loved  me. 
Is  it  still  true?" 

He  remembered  how  at  first  she  had  not 
answered,  and  how  after  a  moment  she  had 
slowly  withdrawn  her  hand  and  had  replied 
in  a  voice  almost  inarticulate,  so  great  was 
her  emotion. 

"Yes,  John,  and  always  will,  but  it  can 
never  go  beyond  that — never,  never.  Don't 
ask  me  any  more  questions.  Don't  talk  to 
me  about  it.  Don't  hate  me!  Let  us  be 
as  we  have  always  been — please,  John! 
Not  now,  John — not  now !  You  would  not 
refuse  me  if  vou  knew." 
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He  had  started  forward  to  take  her  in 
his  arms;  to  insist  that  now  every  obstacle 
was  removed  she  should  give  him  at  once 
the  lawful  right  to  protect  her,  but  she 
had  shrunk  back,  the  palms  of  her  hands 
held  out  as  barriers,  and  before  he  could 
reason  with  her  Martha  had  entered  with 
something  for  little  Archie,  and  so  the  inter- 
view had  come  to  an  end. 

Then,  still  absorbed  in  his  thoughts,  his 
eyes  suddenly  brightened  and  a  certain  joy 
trembled  in  his  heart  as  he  remembered 
that  with  all  these  misgivings  and  doubts 
there  were  other  times — and  their  sum  was 
in  the  ascendency — when  she  showed  the 
same  confidence  in  his  judgment  and  the 
same  readiness  to  take  his  advice ;  when  the 
old  light  would  once  more  flash  in  her  eyes 
as  she  grasped  his  hand  and  the  old  sadness 
again  shadow  her  face  when  his  visits  came 
to  an  end.  With  this  he  must  be  for  a  time 
content. 

These  and  a  hundred  other  thoughts 
raced  through  Doctor  John's  mind  as  he 
sat  to-night  in  his  study  chair,  the  lamp- 
light falling  on  his  open  books  and  thin, 
delicately  modelled  hands. 

Once  he  rose  from  his  seat  and  began 
pacing  his  study  floor,  his  hands  behind 
his  back,  his  mind  on  Jane,  on  her  curious 
and  incomprehensible  moods,  trying  to 
solve  them  as  he  walked,  trusting  and  lean- 
ing upon  him  one  day  and  shrinking  from 
him  the  next.  Baffled  for  the  hundredth 
time  in  this  mental  search,  he  dropped 
again  into  his  chair,  and  adjusting  the  lamp, 
pulled  his  books  toward  him  to  devote  his 
mind  to  their  contents.  As  the  light  flared 
up  he  caught  the  sound  of  a  step  upon  the 
gravel  outside,  and  then  a  heavy  tread  upon 
the  porch.  An  instant  later  his  knocker 
sounded.  Doctor  Cavendish  gave  a  sigh — 
he  had  hoped  to  have  one  night  at  home — 
and  rose  to  open  the  door. 

Captain  Nat  Holt  stood  outside. 

His  pea-jacket  was  buttoned  close  up 
under  his  chin,  his  hat  drawn  tight  down 
over  his  forehead.  His  weather-beaten 
face,  as  the  light  fell  upon  it,  looked  cracked 
and  drawn,  with  dark  hollows  under  the 
eyes,  which  the  shadows  from  the  lamp- 
light deepened. 

''It's  late,  I  know,  doctor,"  he  said  in  a 
hoarse,  strained  voice ; ''  ten  o'clock,  maybe, 
but  I  got  somethin'  to  talk  to  ye  about," 
and  he  strode  into  the  room.     ''Alone,  are 


ye  ?"  he  continued,  as  he  loosened  his  coat 
and  laid  his  hat  on  the  desk.  "Where's  the 
good  mother?     Home,  is  she?" 

"Yes,  she's  inside,"  answered  the  doc- 
tor, pointing  to  the  open  door  leading 
to  the  salon  and  grasping  the  captain's 
brawny  hand  in  welcome.  "Why?  Do 
you  want  to  see  her?" 

"No,  I  don't  want  to  see  her;  don't  want 
to  see  nobody  but  you.  She  can't  hear, 
can  she  ?     'Scuse  me — I'll  close  this  door." 

The  doctor  looked  at  him  curiously. 
The  captain  seemed  to  be  laboring  under  a 
nervous  strain,  unusual  in  one  so  stolid  and 
self-possessed. 

The  door  closed,  the  captain  moved  back 
a  cushion,  dropped  into  a  corner  of  the  sofa, 
and  sat  looking  at  the  doctor,  with  legs 
apart,  his  open  palms  resting  on  his  knees. 

"I  got  bad  news,  doctor — awful  bad  news 
for  everybody,"  as  he  spoke  he  reached 
into  his  pocket  and  produced  a  letter  with 
a  foreign  postmark. 

"You  remember  my  son  Bart,  of  course, 
don't  ye,  who  left  home  some  two  years 
ago?"   he  went  on. 

The  doctor  nodded. 

"Well,  he's  dead." 

' '  Your  son  Bart  dead ! ' '  cried  the  doctor, 
repeating  his  name  in  the  surprise  of  the 
announcement.     "How  do  you  know?" 

"This  came  by  to-day's  mail,"  and  he 
handed  the  letter  to  the  doctor.  "It's  from 
the  consul  at  Rio.  Bart  come  in  to  see  him 
dead  broke  and  he  helped  him  out.  He'd 
run  away  from  the  ship  and  was  goin'  up 
into  the  mines  to  work,  so  the  consul  wrote 
me.  He  was  in  once  after  that  and  got  a 
little  money,  and  then  he  got  down  with 
yellow  fever  and  they  took  him  to  the  hos- 
pital, and  he  died  in  three  days.  There 
ain't  no  doubt  about  it.  Here's  a  list  of  the 
dead  in  the  paper;  you  kin  read  his  name 
plain  as  print." 

Doctor  John  reached  for  the  letter 
and  newspaper  clipping  and  turned  them 
toward  the  lamp.  The  envelope  was 
stamped  "Rio  Janeiro"  and  the  letter  bore 
the  official  heading  of  the  consulate. 

"That's  dreadful,  dreadful  news,  cap- 
tain," said  the  doctor  in  sympathetic  tones. 
"Poor  boy!  it's  too  bad.  Perhaps,  how- 
ever, there  may  be  some  mistake,  after  all. 
Foreign  hospital  registers  are  not  always 
reliable,"  added  the  doctor  in  a  hopeful 
tone. 
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''No,  it's  all  true,  or  Benham  wouldn't 
write  me  what  he  has.  I've  known  him 
for  years.  He  knows  me,  too,  and  he  don't 
go  off  half-cocked.  I  wrote  him  to  look 
after  Bart  and  sent  him  some  money  and 
give  him  the  name  of  the  ship,  and  he 
watched  for  her  and  sent  for  him  all  right. 
I  was  pretty  nigh  crazy  that  night  he  left, 
and  handled  him,  mavbe,  rougher'n  I 
oughter,  but  I  couldn't  help  it.  There's 
some  things  I  can't  stand,  and  what  he 
done -was  one  of  'em.  It  all  comes  back  to 
me  now,  but  I'd  do  it  ag'in."  As  he  spoke 
the  rough,  hard  sailor  leaned  forward  and 
rested  his  chin  on  his  hand.  The  news 
had  evidently  been  a  great  shock  to  him. 

''I'm  very,  very  sorry,  captain,  for  you 
and  for  Bart,"  said  the  doctor,  and  he 
reached  over  and  laid  his  hand  on  the  cap- 
tain's knee;  "and  the  only  son  you  have,  is 
it  not?" 

"Yes,  and  the  only  child  we  ever  had. 
That  makes  it  worse.  Thank  God,  his 
mother's  dead!  All  this  would  have  broken 
her  heart."  For  a  moment  the  two  men 
were  silent,  then  the  captain  continued  in  a 
tone  as  if  he  was  talking  to  himself,  his 
eyes  on  the  lamp : 

"But  I  couldn't  have  lived  with  him  after 
that,  and  I  told  him  so — not  till  he  acted  fair 
and  square,  like  a  man.  I  hoped  he  would 
some  day,  but  that's  over  now." 

"We're  none  of  us  bad  all  the  way 
through,  captain,"  reasoned  the  doctor, 
"and  don't  you  think  of  him  in  that  way. 
He  would  have  come  to  himself  some  day 
and  been  a  comfort  to  you.  I  didn't  know 
him  as  well  as  I  might,  and  only  as  I  met 
him  at  Yardley,  but  he  must  have  had  a 
great  many  fine  qualities  or  the  Cobdens 
wouldn't  have  liked  him.  Miss  Jane  used 
often  to  talk  to  me  about  him.  She  always 
believed  in  him.  She  will  be  greatly  dis- 
tressed over  this  news." 

"That's  what  brings  me  here.  I  want 
you  to  tell  her,  and  not  me.  I'm  afraid  it'll 
git  out  and  she'll  hear  it,  and  then  she'll  be 
w^orse  off  than  she  is  now.  Maybe  it's  best 
to  say  nothin'  'bout  it  to  nobody  and  let 
it  go.  There  ain't  no  one  but  me  to  grieve 
for  him,  and  they  don't  send  no  bodies 
home,  not  from  Rio,  nor  nowheres  along 
that  coast.  Maybe,  too,  it  ain't  the  time  to 
say  it  to  her.  I  w^as  up  there  last  week  to 
see  the  baby,  and  she  looked  thinner  and 
paler  than  I  ever  see  her.     I  didn't  know 


what  to  do,  so  I  says  to  myself,  'There's 
Doctor  John,  he's  at  her  house  regular  and 
knows  the  ins  and  outs  of  her,  and  I'll  go 
and  tell  him  'bout  it  and  ask  his  advice.' 
I'd  rather  cut  my  hand  off  than  hurt  her, 
for  if  there's  an  angel  on  earth  she's  one. 
She  shakes  so  when  I  mention  Bart's  name 
and  gits  so  flustered,  that's  why  I  dar'n't 
tell  her.  Now  he's  dead  there  won't  be 
nobody  to  do  right  by  Archie.  I  can't;  I'm 
all  muzzled  up  tight.  She  made  me  take 
an  oath,  as  she  has  you,  and  I  ain't  goin'  to 
break  it  any  more'n  you  would.  The  little 
feller'U  have  to  git  'long  best  way  he  kin 
now." 

Doctor  John  bent  forward  in  his  chair 
and  looked  at  the  captain  curiously.  His 
words  conveyed  no  meaning  to  him.  For 
an  instant  he  thought  that  the  shock  of  his 
son's  death  had  unsettled  the  man's  mind. 

' '  Take  an  oath !     What  f or  ?  " 

"  'Bout  Archie  and  herself." 

"But  I've  taken  no  oath!" 

"Well,  perhaps  it  isn't  your  habit;  it 
ain't  some  men's.     I  did." 

"What  about?" 

It  was  the  captain's  turn  now  to  look 
searchingly  into  his  companion's  face.  The 
doctor's  back  was  toward  the  lamp,  throw- 
ing his  face  into  shadow,  but  the  captain 
could  read  its  expression  plainly. 

"You  mean  to  tell  me,  doctor,  you  don't 
know  what's  goin'  on  up  at  Yardley  ?  You 
do,  of  course,  but  you  won't  say — that's  like 
you  doctors!" 

"Yes,  everything.  But  what  has  your 
son  Bart  got  to  do  with  it?" 

" Got  to  do  with  it!  Ain't  Jane  Cobden 
motherin'  his  child  ?" 

The  doctor  lunged  forward  in  his  seat, 
his  eyes  staring  straight  at  the  captain. 
Had  the  old  sailor  struck  him  in  the  face 
he  could  not  have  been  more  astounded. 

"His  child!"   he  cried  savagely. 

"Certainly I  Whose  else  is  it?  You 
knew,  didn't  ye?" 

The  doctor  settled  back  in  his  chair  with 
the  movement  of  an  ox  felled  by  a  sudden 
blow.  With  the  appalling  news  there  rang 
in  his  ears  the  tones  of  his  mother's  voice 
retailing  the  gossip  of  the  village.  This, 
then,  was  what  she  could  not  repeat. 

After  a  moment  he  raised  his  head  and 
asked  in  a  low,  firm  voice : 

"  Did  Bart  go  to  Paris  after  he  left  here  ?  " 

"No,  of  course  not!     Went  'board  the 
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Corsair  bound  for  Rio,  and  has  been  there 
ever  since.  I  told  you  that  before.  There 
weren't  no  necessity  for  her  to  meet  him  in 
Paris." 

The  doctor  sprang  from  his  chair  and 
with  eyes  blazing  and  fists  tightly  clenched, 
stood  over  the  captain. 

''And  you  dare  to  sit  there  and  tell  me 
that  Miss  Jane  Cobden  is  that  child's 
mother?" 

The  captain  struggled  to  his  feet,  his 
open  hands  held  up  to  the  doctor  as  if  to 
ward  off  a  blow. 

''No!  My  God,  man!  Are  you  crazy? 
Sit  down,  sit  down,  I  tell  ye!" 

"Who,  then?     Speak!" 

"Lucy!  That's  what  I  drove  Bart 
out  for.  Mort  Cobden 's  daughter — Mort, 
mind  ye — that  w^as  a  brother  to  me  since 
I  was  a  boy!  Jane  that  child's  mother! 
Yes,  all  the  mother  poor  Archie's  got! 
Ask  Miss  Jane,  she'll  tell  ye.  Tell  ye  how 
she  sits  and  eats  her  heart  out  to  save  her 
sister  that's  too  scared  to  come  home.  I 
want  to  cut  my  tongue  out  for  tellin'  ye, 
but  I  thought  ye  knew.  Martha  told  me 
you  loved  her  and  that  she  loved  you,  and 
I  thought  she'd  told  ye.  Jane  Cobden 
crooked !  No  more'n  the  angels  are !  Now, 
will  you  tell  her  Bart's  dead,  or  shall  I  ?  " 

"I  will  tell  her,"  answered  the  doctor 
firmly,  "and  to-night." 


X 


MORTON   COBDEN  S    DAUGHTER 


^^^^^^QHE  cold  wind  from  the  sea 
freighted  with  the  raw  mist 
churned  by  the  breakers 
cut  sharply  against  Doctor 
John's  cheeks  as  he  sprang 
into  his  gig  and  dashed  out 


of  his  gate  toward  Yardley.  Under  the 
shadow  of  the  sombre  pines,  along  the  rib- 
bon of  a  road,  dull  gray  in  the  light  of  the 
stars,  and  out  on  the  broader  highway  lead- 
ing to  Warehold,  clattered  the  feet  of  the 
mare,  the  sharp  click  of  her  hoofs  echoing 
through  the  night.  The  neighbors  recog- 
nized the  tread  and  the  speed,  and  Uncle 
Ephraim  threw  up  a  window  to  know 
whether  it  was  a  case  of  life  or  death,  an 
accident,  or  both;  but  the  doctor  only  nod- 
ded and  sped  on.  It  was  a  case  of  both  life 
and  death  with  him — life  for  the  woman  he 


loved,  death  for  all  who  traduced  her.  The 
strange  news  that  had  dropped  from  the 
captain's  lips  did  not  affect  him  except  as 
would  the  ending  of  any  young  life;  neither 
was  there  any  bitterness  in  his  heart  against 
the  dead  boy  who  had  wrecked  Lucy's 
career  and  brought  Jane  humiliation  and 
despair.  All  he  thought  of  was  the  injus- 
tice of  Jane's  sufferings.  Added  to  this 
was  an  overpow^ering  desire  to  reach  her 
side  before  her  misery  should  continue  an- 
other moment;  to  fold  her  in  his  arms, 
stand  between  her  and  the  world;  help  her 
to  grapple  with  the  horror  which  was  slowly 
crushing  out  her  Hfe.  That  it  was  past  her 
hour  for  retiring,  and  that  there  might  be 
no  one  to  answer  his  summons,  made  no 
difference  to  him.  He  must  see  her  at  all 
hazards  before  he  closed  his  eyes. 

As  he  whirled  into  the  open  gates  of 
Yardley  and  peered  from  under  the  hood 
of  the  gig  at  the  outlines  of  the  old  house, 
looming  dimly  through  the  avenue  of  bushes, 
he  saw  that  the  occupants  were  asleep ;  no 
lights  shone  from  the  upper  windows  and 
none  burned  in  the  hall  below.  This  dis- 
covery checked  to  some  extent  the  impetus 
with  which  he  had  flung  himself  into  the 
night,  his  whole  being  absorbed  and  dom- 
inated by  one  idea.  The  cool  night  wind, 
too,  had  begun  to  tell  upon  his  nerves.  He 
drew  rein  on  the  mare  and  stopped.  For 
the  first  time  since  the  captain's  story  had 
reached  his  ears  his  reason  began  to  work. 
He  was  never  an  impetuous  man;  always 
a  thoughtful  and  methodical  one,  and  al- 
ways overparticular  in  respecting  the  cour- 
tesies of  life.  He  began  suddenly  to  realize 
that  this  midnight  visit  was  at  variance  with 
every  act  of  his  life.  Then  his  better  judg- 
ment became  aroused .  Was  it  right  for  him 
to  wake  Jane  and  disturb  the  house  at  this 
hour,  causing  her,  perhaps,  a  sleepless  night, 
or  should  he  wait  until  the  morning,  when 
he  could  break  the  news  to  her  in  a  more 
gentle  and  a  less  sensational  way  ? 

While  he  sat  thus  wondering,  undeter- 
mined whether  to  drive  lightly  out  of  the 
gate  again  or  to  push  forward  in  the  hope 
that  someone  would  be  awake,  his  mind 
unconsciously  reverted  to  the  figure  of  Jane 
making  her  way  with  weary  steps  down  the 
gangplank  of  the  steamer,  the  two  years 
of  her  suffering  deep  cut  into  every  line  of 
her  face.  He  recalled  the  shock  her  ap- 
pearance had  given  him,  and  his  perplexity 
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over  the  cause.  He  remembered  her  re- 
fusal to  give  him  her  promise,  her  begging 
him  to  wait,  her  unaccountable  moods 
since  her  return. 

Then  Lucy's  face  came  before  him,  her 
whole  career,  in  fact  (in  a  flash,  as  a  drown- 
ing man's  life  is  pictured),  from  the  first 
night  after  her  return  from  school  until  he 
had  bade  her  good-by  to  take  the  train  for 
Trenton.  Little  scraps  of  talk  sounded  in 
his  ears,  and  certain  expressions  about  the 
corners  of  her  eyes  revealed  themselves  to 
his  memory.  He  thought  of  her  selfishness, 
of  her  love  of  pleasure,  of  her  disregard  of 
Jane's  wishes,  of  her  recklessness. 

Everything  was  clear  now! 

''What  a  fool  I  have  been!"  he  said  to 
himself.  ''What  a  fool — fool!  I  ought  to 
have  known!" 

Next  the  magnitude  of  the  sacrifice,  and 
the  cruelty  and  cowardice  of  the  woman 
who  had  put  her  sister  into  so  false  a  posi- 
tion swept  over  him.  Then  there  arose, 
like  the  dawning  of  a  light,  the  grand  figure 
of  the  woman  he  loved,  standing  clear  of  all 
entanglements,  a  Madonna  among  women, 
more  precious  than  ever  in  the  radiance  of 
her  own  sacrifice. 

With  this  last  vision  his  mind  was  made 
up.  No,  he  would  not  wait  a  moment. 
Once  this  terrible  secret  out  of  the  way, 
Jane  would  regain  her  old  self  and  they 
two  fight  the  world  together. 

As  he  tightened  the  reins  over  the  sorrel 
a  light  suddenly  flashed  from  one  of  the 
upper  windows,  disappeared  for  a  moment, 
and  reappeared  again  at  one  of  the  smaller 
openings  near  the  front  steps.  He  drew 
rein  again.  Someone  was  moving  about — 
who  he  did  not  know;  perhaps  Jane,  per- 
haps one  of  the  servants.  Tying  the  lines 
to  the  dashboard,  he  sprang  from  the  gig, 
tethered  the  mare  to  one  of  the  lilac 
bushes,  and  walked  briskly  toward  the 
house.  As  he  neared  the  steps  the  door 
was  opened  and  Martha's  voice  rang  clear: 

"Meg,  you  rascal,  come  in,  or  shall  I  let 
ye  stay  out  and  freeze?" 

Doctor  John  stepped  upon  the  porch, 
the  Hght  of  Martha's  candle  falling  on  his 
face  and  figure. 

"It's  I,  Martha,  don't  be  frightened;  it's 
late,  I  know,  but  I  hoped  Miss  Jane  would 
be  up.     Has  she  gone  to  bed?" 

"Lord,  how  ye  skeered  me,  doctor!"  she 
cried  starting  back.   "I  don't  know  whether 


she's  asleep  or  not.  She's  upstairs  with 
Archie,  anyhow\  I  come  out  after  this  rap- 
scallion that  makes  me  look  him  up  every 
night.  I've  talked  to  him  till  I'm  sore,  and 
he's  promised  me  a  dozen  times,  and  here 
he  is  out  ag'in.  Here!  Where  are  ye  ?  In 
with  ye,  ye  little  beast!"  The  dog  shrank 
past  her  and  darted  into  the  hall.  "Now, 
then,  doctor,  come  in  out  of  the  cold." 

Doctor  John  stepped  softly  inside  and 
stood  in  the  flare  of  the  candle-light.  He 
felt  that  he  must  give  some  reason  for  his 
appearance  at  this  late  hour,  even  if  he  did 
not  see  Jane.  It  would  be  just  as  well, 
therefore,  to  tell  Martha  of  Bart's  death  at 
once,  and  not  let  her  hear  it,  as  she  was 
sure  to  do,  from  someone  on  the  street. 
Then  again,  he  had  kept  few  secrets  from 
her — none  in  which  Jane  was  concerned; 
she  had  helped  him  many  times  before,  and 
her  advice  was  always  good.  He  knew  that 
she  was  famihar  with  every  detail  of  the 
captain's  story,  but  he  did  not  propose  to 
discuss  Lucy's  share  in  it  with  the  old  nurse. 
That  he  would  reserve  for  Jane's  ears  alone.  ' 

"  Bring  your  candle  into  the  sitting-room, 
Martha;  I  have  something  to  tell  you,"  he 
said  gravely,  loosening  the  cape  of  his  over- 
coat and  laying  his  hat  on  the  hall  table. 

The  nurse  followed.  The  measured 
tones  of  the  doctor's  voice,  so  unlike  his 
cheery  greetings,  especially  to  her,  un- 
nerved her.  This,  in  connection  with  the 
suppressed  excitement  under  which  he 
seemed  to  labor  and  the  late  hour  of  his 
visit,  at  once  convinced  her  that  something 
serious  had  happened. 

"Is  there  anything  the  matter?"  she 
asked  in  a  trembling  voice. 

"Yes." 

"  Is  it  about  Lucy  ?  There  ain't  nothing 
gone  wrong  with  her,  doctor,  dear,  is  there  ?" 

"No,  it  is  not  about  Lucy.  It's  about 
Barton  Holt." 

"Ye  don't  tell  me!     Is  he  come  back?" 

"No,  nor  never  will.     He's  dead!" 

' '  That  villain  dead !  How  do  ye  know  ?" 
Her  face  paled  and  her  lips  quivered,  but 
she  gave  no  other  sign  of  the  shock  the  news 
had  been  to  her. 

"  Captain  Nat,  his  father,  has  just  left  my 
office.  I  promised  I  would  tell  Miss  Jane 
to-night.  He  was  too  much  broken  up 
and  too  fearful  of  its  effect  upon  her  to  do 
it  himself.  I  drove  fast,  but  perhaps  I'm 
too  late  to  see  her." 
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'^Well,  ye  could  see  her,  no  doubt — she 
could  throw  somethin'  around  her — but  ye 
mustn't  tell  her  that  news.  She's  been  down- 
hearted all  day  and  is  tired  out.  Bart's 
dead,  is  he  ?  "  she  repeated  with  an  effort  at 
indifference.  "Well,  that's  too  bad.  Is'pose 
the  captain's  f eehn'  purty  bad  over  it.  Where 
did  he  die?" 

''He  died  in  Rio  Janeiro  of  yellow  fever," 
said  the  doctor  slowly,  wondering  at  the 
self-control  of  the  woman.  Wondering, 
too,  whether  she  was  glad  or  sorry  over  the 
event,  her  face  and  manner  showing  no  in- 
dex to  her  feelings. 

''And  will  he  be  brought  home  to  be 
buried  ?"  she  asked  with  a  quick  glance  at 
the  doctor's  face. 

"No;  they  never  bring  them  home  with 
yellow  fever." 

"And  is  that  all  ye  come  to  tell  her?" 
She  was  scrutinizing  Doctor  John's  face, 
her  quick,  nervous  glances  revealing  both 
suspicion  and  fear. 

"I  had  some  other  matters  to  talk  about, 
but  if  she  has  retired,  perhaps  I  had  better 
come  to-morrow,"  answered  the  doctor  in 
undecided  tones,  as  he  gazed  abstractedly 
at  the  flickering  candle. 

The  old  woman  hesitated.  She  saw  that 
the  doctor  knew  more  than  he  intended  to 
tell  her.  Her  curiosity  and  her  fear  that 
some  other  complication  had  arisen — one 
which  he  was  holding  back — got  the  better 
of  her  judgment.  If  it  was  anything  about 
her  bairn,  she  could  not  wait  until  the  morn- 
ing.    She  had  forgotten  Meg  now. 

"Well,  maybe  if  ye  break  it  to  her  easy- 
Hke  she  can  stand  it.  I  don't  suppose  she's 
gone  to  bed  yet.  Her  door  was  a  little  open 
when  I  come  down,  and  she  always  shuts  it 
'fore  she  goes  to  sleep.  I'll  light  a  couple  o' 
lamps  so  ye  can  see,  and  then  I'll  send  her 
down  to  ye  if  she'll  come.  Wait  here,  doc- 
tor, dear." 

The  lamps  lighted  and  Martha  gone. 
Doctor  John  looked  about  the  room  his 
glance  resting  on  the  sofa  where  he  had  so 
often  sat  with  her ;  on  the  portrait  of  Morton 
Cobden,  the  captain's  friend;  on  the  work- 
basket  filled  withneedle-w^ork  that  Jane  had 
left  on  a  small  table  l^eside  her  chair,  and 
upon  the  books  her  hands  had  touched.  He 
thought  he  had  never  loved  her  so  much  as 
now.  No  one  he  had  ever  known  or  heard 
of  had  made  so  great  a  sacrifice.  Not  for 
herself  this  immolation,  but  for  a  sister  who 


had  betrayed  her  confidence  and  who  had 
repaid  a  life's  devotion  with  unforgivable 
humiliation  and  disgrace.  This  was  the 
woman  whose  heart  he  held.  This  was  the 
woman  he  loved  with  every  fibre  of  his 
being.  But  her  sufferings  were  over  now. 
He  was  ready  to  face  the  world  and  its 
malignity  beside  her.  Whatever  sins  her 
sister  had  committed,  and  however  soiled 
were  Lucy's  garments,  Jane's  robes  were 
as  white  as  snow.  He  was  glad  he  had 
yielded  to  the  impulse  and  had  come  at 
once.  The  barrier  between  them  once 
broken  down  and  the  terrible  secret  shared, 
her  troubles  would  end. 

The  whispering  of  her  skirts  on  the  stairs 
announced  her  coming  before  she  entered 
the  room.  She  had  been  sitting  by  Archie's 
crib  and  had  not  waited  to  change  her  loose 
white  gown,  whose  clinging  folds  accentu- 
ated her  frail,  delicate  form.  Her  hair  had 
been  caught  up  hastily  and  hung  in  a  dark 
mass,  concealing  her  small,  pale  ears  and 
making  her  face  all  the  whiter  by  contrast. 

"Something  alarming  has  brought  you 
at  this  hour,"  she  said,  with  a  note  of  anx- 
iety in  her  voice,  walking  rapidly  toward 
him.     "What  can  I  do?     Who  is  ill?" 

Doctor  John  sprang  forward,  held  out 
both  hands,  and  holding  tight  to  her  own, 
drew  her  close  to  him. 

"Has  Martha  told  you?"  he  said  ten- 
derly. 

"No;  only  that  you  wanted  me.  I  came 
as  soon  as  I  could." 

"It's  about  Barton  Holt.  His  father  has 
just  left  my  office.  I  have  very  sad  news 
for  you.     The  poor  boy " 

Jane  loosened  her  hands  from  his  and 
drew  back .    The  doctor  paused  in  his  recital. 

" Is  he  ill  ?  "  she  inquired,  a  shght  shiver 
running  through  her. 

"Worse  than  ill!  I'm  afraid  you'll 
never  see  him  again." 

"You  mean  that  he  is  dead ?     Where ? " 

"Yes,  dead,  in  Rio.  The  letter  arrived 
this  morning." 

"And  you  came  all  the  way  up  here  to  tell 
me  this  ?"  she  asked,  with  an  effort  to  hide 
her  astonishment.  Her  eyes  dropped  for  a 
moment  and  her  voice  trembled.  Then 
she  went  on.     "What  does  his  father  say  ?  " 

"I  have  just  left  him.  He  is  greatly 
shaken.  He  would  not  tell  you  himself, 
he  said;  he  was  afraid  it  might  shock  you 
too  much,  and  asked  me  to  come  up.     But 
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it  is  not  altogether  that,  Jane.  I  have 
heard  something  to-night  that  has  driven 
me  half  out  of  my  mind.  That  you  should 
suffer  this  way  alone  is  torture  to  me.  You 
cannot,  you  shall  not  Hve  another  day  as 
you  have!     Let  me  help!" 

Instantly  there  flashed  into  her  mind  the 
story  Martha  had  brought  in  from  the 
street.  "He  has  heard  it,"  she  said  to  her- 
self, ''but  he  does  not  beHeve  it,  and  he 
comes  to  comfort  me.  I  cannot  tell  the 
truth  without  betraying  Lucy." 

She  drew  a  step  farther  from  him. 

"You  refer  to  what  the  people  about  us 
call  a  mystery — that  poor  little  child  up- 
stairs?" she  said  slowly,  all  her  self-con- 
trol in  her  voice.  "You  think  it  is  a  tor- 
ture for  me  to  care  for  this  helpless  baby. 
It  is  not  a  torture;  it  is  a  joy — all  the  joy  I 
have  now."  She  stood  looking  at  him  as 
she  spoke  with  searching  eyes,  wondering 
with  the  ever-questioning  doubt  of  those 
denied  love's  full  expression. 

"But  I  know " 

"You  know  nothing — nothing  but  what  I 
have  told  you ;  and  what  I  have  told  you  is 
the  truth.  What  I  have  not  told  you  is  mine 
to  keep.  You  love  me  too  well  to  probe  it 
any  further.  I  am  sorry  for  the  captain. 
He  has  an  iron  will  and  a  rough  exterior,  but 
he  has  a  warm  heart  underneath.  If  you 
see  him  before  I  do  give  him  my  deepest 
sympathy.  Now,  my  dear  friend,  I  must  go 
back  to  Archie;  he  is  restless  and  needs  me. 
Good-night,"  and  she  held  out  her  hand 
and  passed  out  of  the  room. 

She  w^as  gone  before  he  could  stop  her. 
He  started  forward  as  her  hand  touched  the 
door,  but  she  closed  it  quickly  behind  her, 
as  if  to  leave  no  doubt  of  her  meaning.  He 
saw  that  she  had  misunderstood  him.  He 
had  intended  to  talk  to  her  of  Archie's  fa- 
ther, and  of  Lucy,  and  she  had  supposed 
he  had  only  come  to  comfort  her  about  the 
village  gossip. 

For  some  minutes  he  stood  like  one  dazed. 
Then  a  feeling  of  unspeakable  reverence 
stole  over  him.  Not  only  was  she  determined 
to  suffer  alone  and  in  silence,  but  she  would 
guard  her  sister's  secret  at  the  cost  of  her 
own  happiness.  Inside  that  sacred  precinct 
he  knew  he  could  never  enter;  that  wine- 
press she  intended  to  tread  alone. 

Then  a  sudden  indignation,  followed  by 
a  contempt  of  his  own  weakness  took  pos- 
session   of    him.     Being    the    older    and 


stronger  nature,  he  should  have  compelled 
her  to  listen.  The  physician  as  well  as  the 
friend  should  have  asserted  himself.  No 
woman  could  be  well  balanced  who  would 
push  away  the  hand  of  a  man  held  out  to 
save  her  from  ruin  and  misery.  He  would 
send  Martha  for  her  again  and  insist  upon 
her  listening  to  him. 

He  started  for  the  door  and  stopped  irres- 
olute. A  new  light  broke  in  upon  his  heart. 
It  was  not  against  himself  and  her  own  hap- 
piness that  she  had  taken  this  stand,  but  to 
save  her  father's  and  her  sister's  name.  He 
knew  how  strong  was  her  devotion  to  her 
duty,  how  blind  her  love  for  Lucy,  how 
sacred  she  held  the  trust  given  to  her  by 
her  dead  father.  No ;  she  was  neither  ob- 
stinate nor  quixotic.  Hers  was  the  work 
of  a  martyr,  not  a  fanatic.  No  one  he  had 
ever  known  or  heard  of  had  borne  so  great 
a  cross  or  made  so  noble  a  sacrifice.  It 
was  like  the  deed  of  some  grand  old  saint, 
the  hght  of  whose  glory  had  shone  down 
the  ages.  He  was  wrong,  cruelly  wrong. 
The  only  thing  left  for  him  to  do  was  to 
wait.  For  what  he  could  not  tell.  Per- 
haps God  in  his  mercy  would  one  day  find 
the  way  out. 

Martha's  kindly  voice  as  she  opened  the 
door  aw^oke  him  from  his  revery. 

"  Did  she  take  it  bad  ?  "  she  asked. 

"No,"  he  replied  aimlessly,  without 
thinking  of  what  he  said.  "She  sent  a  mes- 
sage to  the  captain.  I'll  go  now.  No, 
please  don't  bring  a  hght  to  the  door.  The 
mare's  only  a  short  way  down  the  road." 

When  the  old  nurse  had  shut  the  front 
door  after  him  she  put  out  the  lamps  and 
ascended  the  stairs.  The  other  servants 
were  in  bed.  Jane's  door  was  partly  open. 
Martha  pushed  it  gently  with  her  hand  and 
stepped  in.  Jane  had  thrown  herself  at 
full  length  on  the  bed  and  lay  with  her  face 
buried  in  her  hands.  She  was  talking  to 
herself  and  had  not  noticed  Martha's  foot- 
steps. 

"O  God!  what  have  I  done  that  this 
should  be  sent  to  me?"  Martha  heard 
her  say  between  her  sobs.  ' '  You  would  be 
big  enough,  my  beloved,  to  bear  it  all  for 
my  sake ;  to  take  the  stain  and  wear  it ;  but 
I  cannot  hurt  you — not  you,  not  you,  my 
great,  strong,  sweet  soul.  Your  heart  aches 
for  me  and  you  would  give  me  all  you  have, 
but  I  could  not  bear  your  name  without 
telling  you.     You  would  forgive  me,  but  I 
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could  never  forgive  myself.  No,  no,  you 
shall  stand  unstained  if  God  will  give  me 
strength!" 

Martha  w^alked  softly  to  the  bed  and 
bent  over  Jane's  prostrate  body. 

''It's  me,  dear.  What  did  he  say  to 
break  your  heart  ?" 


son.  The  doctor  doesn't  knov^,  and  there 
will  be  nobody  to  tell  him.  That's  not 
what  he  came  to  tell  me.  It  was  about  the 
stories  you  heard  last  week  and  which  have 
only  just  reached  his  ears.  That's  all.  He 
wanted  to  protect  me  from  their  annoyance, 
but  I  would  not  listen  to  him.     There  is 


Janeslipped  her  arm  about  the  old  nurse's  trouble  enough  without  bringing  him  into 

neck,  drawing  her  closer,  and  without  lift-  it.     Now  go  to  bed,  Martha." 
ing  her  own  head  from  the  pillow  talked  on.        As  she  spoke  Jane  regained  her  feet,  and 

"Nothing,  nothing.     He  cam.e  to  com-  crossing  the  room,  settled  into  a  chair  by 

fort  me,  not  to  hurt  me."  the  boy's  crib.     Long  after  Martha  had 

''Do  ye  think  it's  all  true  'bout  Bart?"  closed  her  own  door  for  the  night  Jane  sat 

Martha  whispered.  watching  the  sleeping  child.     One  plump 

Jane  raised  her  body  from  the  bed  and  pink  hand  lay  outside  the  cover ;  the  other 

rested  her  head  on  Martha's  shoulder.  little  crumpled  rose-leaf  was  tucked  under 

"Yes,  it's  all  true  about  Bart,"  she  an-  the  cheek,  the  face  half-hidden  in  a  tangle 

swered  in  a  stronger  and  more  composed  of  glossy  curls,  now  spun  gold  in  the  light 

tone.     "I  have  been  expecting  it.     Poor  of  the  shaded  lamp. 


boy,  he  had  nothing  to  live  for,  and  his  con- 
science must  have  given  him  no  rest." 

"Did  the  captain  tell  him  about " 

and  Martha  pointed  toward  the  bed  of  the 
sleeping  child.     She  could  never  bring  her- 


"Poor  little  waif,"  she  sighed,  "poor  lit- 
tle motherless,  fatherless  waif!  Why  didn't 
you  stay  in  heaven?  This  world  has  no 
place  for  you." 

Then  she  rose  wearily,  picked  up  the 


self  to  mention  Lucy's  name  when  speaking    Hght,  carried  it  across  the  room  to  her  desk. 


either  of  Bart  or  Archie 

Jane  straightened  up,  brushed  the  tears 
from  her  eyes,  smoothed  her  hair  back  from 
her  temples,  and  said  with  something  of  her 
customary  poise: 

"No,  I  don't  think  so.  The  captain 
gave  me  his  word,  and  he  will  not  break  it. 
Then,  again,  he  will  never  discredit  his  own 

(To  be  continued.) 


propped  a  book  in  front  of  it  so  that  its  rays 
would  not  fall  upon  the  sleeping  child, 
opened  her  portfolio,  and  sat  down  to  write. 
When  she  had  finished  and  had  sealed 
her  letter  it  was  long  past  midnight.  It 
was  addressed  to  Lucy  in  Dresden,  and 
contained  a  full  account  of  all  the  doctor 
had  told  her  of  Bart's  death. 


HIS    SPORTING    AUNT 
By  Ann  Devoore 


Illustrations  by  A.   I.   Keller 


HE  read  the  letter  over  a  second  time. 
It  was  written  on  transparent  rice- 
paper  in  a  delicate,  old-fashioned 
hand,  and  the  final  page  was  crossed  with 
careful  nicetv.    It  was 


f 


plainly  a  note  from  a 
lady  of  the  last  gen- 
eration. As  he  drew 
it  from  the  envelope  a 
strong  smell  of  tobac- 
co, and — how  shall  it 
be  said  ? — a  faint,  un- 
mistakable whiff  of 
the  stables  filled  the 
air. 

He  read : 

"Hickory  Hill, 
"Plum  Corners,  Conn. 
"June  Third. 

"To  the  Rev.  Harvey 
Burke. 
''My  Dear  Boy:  I 
hear  you  have  been 
called  as  assistant  to  a 
church  in  my  neigh- 
borhood, and  arecom- 
ing  to  live  within  a 
mile  or  two  of  Hick- 
ory Hill.  I  haven't 
seen  you  since  you  left 
off  bib-aprons,  but  I 
dare  say  a  brand  new 
surpHce  will  be  quite 
as  becoming.  If  you  ,  ^^^ 
have  half  a  heart  you  ^S5;^^g^V5vs, 
will  call  on  your  old 

aunt,  who  is  very  anX-         it  was  plainly  a  note  from  a 

ious  to  be  friends  with 

you.  There  isn't  much  to  offer  you  here 
but  a  good  cigar,  a  bottle  of  ale,  and  the 
fastest  horse  in  the  parish,  if  you  care  for 
that  sort  of  thing.  One  more  very  small 
inducement  which  I  forgot  to  mention  is  a 
warm  welcome  from 

"Your  aff.  aunt, 

''Lavinia  Gates." 
Harvey  held  the  Httle  missive  to  his  nose, 
laughed,  and  exclaimed:   ''Aunt  Lavinia! 
Vol.  XXXIX.— 2^ 


;  "  ■■'.  ■4'''''^ 


Why  she's  sixty  if  she's  a  day.  What  can 
she  be  doing  with  cigars,  ale,  and  fast 
horses?  Not  the  suspicion  of  a  husband 
to  make  use  of  them,  either." 

He  recalled  what  he 
could  of  this  long-for- 
gotten relative.  One 
day,  no  doubt  soon 
after  the  bib  -  apron 
period,  he  had  been 
shown  a  daguerrotype 
of  a  little  girl  in  curls 
and  pantalets,  "Aunt 
Lavinia  at  the  age  of 
six."  Had  those 
pursed  lips  and  frilled 
ankles  indicated  a  fu- 
ture development  of 
low  tastes  ?  He 
thought  not,  though 
memory  was  less  dis- 
tinct than  he  could 
wish.  He  had  been 
early  left  an  orphan, 
and  his  boyhood  had 
been  passed  in  the 
family  of  an  old  friend 
of  his  father,  a  profes- 
sor in  a  small  New 
England  college.  His 
relatives  had  been 
gradually  lost  sight  of, 
and  when  the  profes- 
sor died  and  he  had 
entered  the  ministry, 
there  was  practically 
not  a  tie  to  bind  him 
to  any  of  his  fellows^ 
save  an  ardent  humanity.  He  set  to  work 
at  once  in  the  slums  of  New  York,  and 
there  he  had  labored  for  a  year  or  more,  till 
he  caught  a  fever  which  left  him  rather  lean 
and  hollow-eyed.  He  was  ordered  to  the 
country  for  the  summer,  and  the  rector  at 
Plum  Corners  having  undergone  an  opera- 
tion on  the  eyes,  and  being  in  need  of  an 
assistant,  Harvey  decided  to  go  there. 
To  catechize  a  handful  of  rosy  urchins 
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once  a  week,  baptize  a  baby  or  so,  and  chat 
with  the  ample  farmers'  wives  seemed  to 
him  a  task  too  Hght  for  a  young  and  zeabus 
disciple.  Mild  activities  wearied  his  stren- 
uous soul,  and  he  looked  forward  to  his 
new  duties  as  he  conceived  them  with  forced 
cheerfulness.  But  this  friendly  letter  with 
the  odd  invading  perfume  added  a  hint  of 
home-coming  to  his  arrival  in  the  country. 
He  persuaded  himself  that  it  smelled  of  ba- 
con and  the  barnyard,  and  he  had  it  safely 
folded  in  his  pocket  when  he  stepped  out  of 
the  train  upon  the  station  platform  at  Plum 
Corners. 

The  rector,  a  portly  gentleman  with  an 
insubordinate  twinkle  behind  his  glasses, 
met  him,  and  they  walked  together  up  the 
main  street.  It  was  a  pretty  village.  The 
shops  were  neat  and  few,  the  houses  brightly 
painted  and  hung  with  morning-glories,  and 
the  paths  from  latch-gate  to  doorstep  edged 
with  shells.  The  trailing  draperies  of  the 
bordering  elms  brushed  Harvey's  shoulder; 
out  of  a  sky  of  absolute  blue  the  sunshine  and 
the  cool  air  gushed,  and  the  voices  of  the 
feathered  householders  chimed  from  every 
bush  and  branch. 

''These  little  towns  on  the  New  England 
border  are  pleasant  to  live  in,"  said  the  rec- 
tor; "but  Plum  Comers  doesn't  grow  as  it 
should.  We  are  a  lazy  lot,  I'm  afraid ;  not 
shiftless,  you  understand,  but  overcontent. 
If  our  front  door  has  a  new  coat  of  paint  and 
the  watering-cart  lays  the  dust  daily  our 
ambition  and  our  public  spirit  are  satisfied. 
There  are  practically  no  poor,  and  to  be 
frank  with  you,  Mr.  Burke,  there  is  only  one 
unreclaimed  heathen  in  the  parish." 

Harvey  looked  at  him  eagerly.  ''Yes," 
said  the  rector,  answering  the  look,  "it's  a 
much-needed  conversion.  You  must  try 
your  hand." 

He  chuckled  and  they  turned  the  corner 
into  another  street.  As  they  did  so  a  young 
lady  galloped  by  on  a  chestnut  horse.  Her 
hair  w^as  the  same  warm  color;  she  was 
beautifully  flushed  with  the  exercise,  and 
she  bowed  to  the  rector  with  a  flash  of  bright 
lips  and  eyes. 

"Who  is  she?"  asked  Harvey. 

The  rector  looked  pleasantly  stirred. 
■"She  is  a  beauty,  isn't  she?"  he  asked. 
"Her  name  is  Lavinia  Gates." 

Lavinia  Gates!  Harvey  caught  up  his 
breath.  This  radiant  creature,  the  author 
of  the  letter  and  the  outcome  of  the  little 


person  in  curls  and  pantalets !  He  was  so 
much  flustered  that  w^hen  the  rector  asked, 
"What  is  the  matter,  Mr.  Burke  ?  Do  you 
know  her  ?  "  he  answered, "  She  is  my  aunt." 

The  rector's  laughter  was  uncontrolled. 
"Your  aunt!  Why,  man,  she's  not  twenty 
yet,"  he  shouted. 

Aunt  Lavinia  was  sixty  if  a  day. 

"Well  then,  my  cousin,"  said  Harvey. 
"But  Aunt  Lavinia  was  unmarried  and 
Gates  her  maiden  name."  He  grew  more 
flustered. 

"Your  niece,  perhaps,"  suggested  the 
rector.  "The  privileges  of  an  uncle  ought 
not  to  be  overlooked." 

Harvey  laughed.  "You  see,"  he  said, 
"it  is  a  family  name."  He  drew  the  letter 
from  an  inner  pocket  and  handed  it  to  the  old 
gentleman. 

"Ah,  ha!"  said  the  rector,  "then  you  are 
connected  with  the  young  lady,  after  all. 
You  share  the  same  aunt.  Forgive  my  un- 
worthy suspicions.  If  I  were  thirty  years 
younger,  I  should  probably  qualify  as  a 
brother  to  the  beauty.  But  here  we  are  at 
home.  You  are  more  than  welcome,  Mr. 
Burke.  Those  troublesome  eyes  of  mine 
have  done  me  a  good  turn.  An  old  bachelor 
with  his  cook  and  his  cat  don't  fill  a  house, 
and  a  half-written  sermon  is  not  the  most 
enlivening  of  companions.  You  may  con- 
sider yourself  in  the  light  of  an  acquisition." 

They  crossed  the  threshold  of  the  rectory 
and  entered  a  modest  hall  which  led  to  a 
study  well  lined  with  books,  and  deranged 
and  dusty  enough  to  hint  at  scholarly  tastes. 
Sunshine  streamed  through  an  open  win- 
dow and  a  yellow  cat  lay  on  the  sill.  Be- 
yond the  window  was  a  space  of  green  lawn 
and  the  ivy-covered  wall  of  the  church, 
where  the  birds  made  a  cheerful  noise  and 
the  leaves  fluttered  perpetually.  This  cool 
seclusion  and  peace  refreshed  the  spirit.  It 
seemed  that  virtue  must  be  the  oldest  in- 
habitant of  such  a  village,  and  piety  a  lodg- 
er under  every  roof.  Harvey  drew  a  deep 
breath  and  found  that  he  had  inhaled  a  per- 
fume full  of  association .  There  on  the  desk 
at  his  elbow  lay  a  small  transparent  enve- 
lope. The  handwriting  was  that  of  his 
Aunt  Lavinia.  The  rector  espied  it  at  the 
same  moment,  and  with  a  murmured  apol- 
ogy opened  it.  He  read  with  a  succession 
of  nods,  a  puckered  brow,  and  eyes  full  of 
amusement. 

"It  is  from  your  aunt,"  he  said.     "She 
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writes  for  my  advice.  There  has  been  a 
little  love-affair  in  her  household,  and  noth- 
ing could  disturb  her  more.  She  is  the 
most  persistent  of  spinsters."  He  laid  the 
letter  in  a  portfolio  with  a  care  that  ap- 
proached tenderness.  ''My  dear  Mr. 
Burke,"  he  said,  "your  aunt  is  the  most 
original  woman  I  have  ever  met,  and  not 
the  least  charming.  It  was  of  her  I  spoke 
as  an  unreclaimed  heathen,  yet  a  more  chari- 
table soul  never  breathed.  She  keeps  a 
stock  farm;  horses,  dogs,  and  horned  cattle 
innumerable,  and  she  finds  work  for  every 
tramp  and  shiftless  vagabond  that  asks  it. 
What  is  more  she  turns  them  into  good  men 
and  valuable  servants.  It  is  practical  phi- 
lanthropy enough  to  coveramultitudeof  sins; 
but  this  angel  of  mercy  can't  be  got  inside  a 
church.     She  laughs  at  my  exhortations. 

"'Sit  still  with  my  nose  in  a  book,'  she 
cries,  'and  read  print!'  Ha,  ha,"  laughed 
the  rector.  "Then  she  blows  a  puff  from 
her  cigarette."     He  mimicked  the  action. 

"Cigarette!"  exclaimed  Harvey. 

"Ah,  yes,"  said  the  rector,  "there  is 
much  to  be  deprecated." 

It  may  be  imagined  that  Harvey  lost  no 
time  in  calling  upon  his  interesting  relative. 
On  an  afternoon  in  the  following  week  he 
set  out  for  Hickory  Hill.  The  road  he  fol- 
lowed ran  between  meadows  riotous  with 
clover  and  rose  to  hill-tops  where  the  turf 
was  cropped  close  by  nibbling  sheep,  and 
dipped  in  hollows  where  brooks  babbled 
among  moss  and  tall  weeds.  Between  the 
rails  of  the  zigzag  fences  wild  roses  bloomed 
and  grape-vines  swung  there  dripping  honey 
from  their  invisible  blossoms.  Hickory 
Hill  was  a  ridge  that  could  be  seen  for  half 
a  mile  before  it  was  reached.  The  house 
was  low  and  rambling,  and  quite  dimin- 
ished by  its  square,  capacious  barns.  The 
level  fields  spread  on  every  side  of  it,  evenly 
fenced  and  rippling  with  ripe  grass  or 
dotted  w^ith  cattle.  As  Harvey  walked  up 
the  drive  a  half  dozen  bull-terriers  met  him, 
leaping  and  barking,  a  horse  whinnied  from 
the  stable,  and  a  boy  in  whip-cord  came 
running  around  the  corner  of  the  house. 

It  was  a  disappointment  to  be  told  that 
Miss  Gates  was  out  driving. 

"She  mostly  is,"  the  youth  added.  He 
filled  his  chest  as  he  spoke  her  name. 

Harvey  realized  that  his  aunt  inspired  in 
the  manly  bosom  admiration  and  respect. 
He   turned   and   reluctantly   retraced   his 


steps,  choosing  a  cross-country  route,  and 
about  a  mile  from  Plum  Corners  he  sat 
down  upon  a  stile  to  rest.  Just  below  him 
four  roads  met,  and  here  a  finger-post  was 
set  and  a  trough  from  which  a  chestnut 
horse  was  drinking  noisily.  A  girl  stood 
with  her  hand  upon  the  horse's  neck,  and  a 
young  man  was  talking  to  her  in  a  low,  em- 
phatic voice.  The  horse  stopped  drinking 
and  splashed  the  water  about  with  his  nose, 
the  man  lifted  the  girl  into  the  saddle,  and 
she  leaned  down  to  him  and  kissed  him. 

The  scene  was  as  vivid  as  a  little  painted 
picture:  the  patch  of  green  where  the 
weather-worn  finger-post  pointed  sideways, 
the  horse  whose  red  flanks  glistened  in  the 
sun,  the  girl's  slim  figure  bending  to  her 
lover,  and  his  dark  face  lifted  to  hers.  In 
another  moment  he  had  swung  off  in  the  di- 
rection the  finger-post  pointed. 

The  girl  watched  him  out  of  sight,  then 
turned  her  horse  and  let  him  walk  slowly 
along  the  road  to  Plum  Corners.  Harvey 
jumped  from  the 'stile  and  soon  overtook 
her.     As  he  passed  she  bowed  to  him. 

"Isn't  this  Mr.  Burke?"  she  asked. 

He  admitted  that  it  was  and  tried  to  keep 
out  of  his  eyes  his  admiration  for  her. 

"I  have  just  been  to  call  upon  Miss 
Gates,"  he  said,  "but  hadn't  the  good  luck 
to  find  her  home." 

"Youmustcomesoonagain,"  the  girl  said. 
"Myauntisanxioustoseeyou."  She  smiled 
good-by  sweetly,  though  he  thought  her  face 
wore  a  trouVjled  look  as  she  rode  away. 

It  was  natural  that  Harvey  should  think 
frequently  of  this  chance  interview  with  his 
cousin ;  but  that  he  should  be  haunted  even 
in  his  dreams  by  the  recurring  picture  of 
the  lovers  parting  at  the  cross-roads  seemed 
unnecessary.  He  remembered  the  rector's 
remark,  "There  has  been  a  little  love-affair 
in  your  aunt's  household  and  nothing  could 
disturb  her  more."  But  his  uneasiness  was 
not  caused  altogether  by  disapproval  of  La- 
vinia's  attempt  to  carry  on  an  attachment 
which  an  aunt  objected  to;  it  was  more  a 
feeling  of  restlessness,  and  a  curiosity  to 
know  if  the  face  that  swam  before  his  eyes 
were  a  correctly  featured  likeness.  He  was 
very  glad  when  an  invitation  to  dine  with 
his  aunt  reached  the  rectory.  The  rector 
looked  no  less  pleased,  and  it  was  a  spick- 
and-span  pair  of  clergymen  that  entered  the 
old  homestead  on  Hickory  Hill  on  the  ap- 
pointed evening. 


"She  smokes  a  pipe  now  when  she  settles  the  accounts." — Page  236. 


Harvey's  aunt  rose  to  meet  him.  She 
was  a  small  woman,  with  a  high  nose  and 
full  sparkUng  blue  eyes. 

"My  dear  boy,"  she  said ,  ''you  won't  think 
me  too  effusive  if  I  offer  you  my  cheek  ?  I 
assure  you  it  has  never  been  kissed  except 
by  good  men  and  near  relatives." 

Her  voice  was  clear,  and  her  cheek, 
though  withered,  was  soft  and  ruddy. 

' '  I  think  you  have  met  my  niece , ' '  she  went 
on.   "Lavinia  hasaway  of  meeting  people." 

Lavinia  laid  her  hand  in  the  young  man's. 
Yes,  every  feature  was  as  he  remembered  it, 
even  to  her  eyelashes,  which  curved  upward 
and  were  darkest  at  the  tips. 


The  room  in  which  dinner  was  served 
looked  like  the  hall  of  a  hunting-lodge.  It 
was  long  and  low,  and  panelled  with  sport- 
ing prints  from  floor  to  ceiling.  A  stag's 
head  gazed  nobly  down  from  the  chimney- 
breast,  and  the  shelf  below  was  littered 
with  pipes  and  beer-mugs,  riding-crops  and 
spurs.  A  great  desk  piled  with  account- 
books  filled  one  end  of  the  room,  and  the 
window  above  it  was  open.  The  night  air 
entered,  so  fresh  from  its  trip  across  dewy 
fields  that  it  was  easy  to  ignore  the  fact  that 
it  had  since  traversed  the  stable-yard.  Not 
a  sign  was  anywhere  of  a  woman's  occu- 
pancy. 
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"Now  confess,"  said  Miss  Gates,  tapping 
the  rector's  hand  with  an  ivory  fan,  "that 
you  have  been  teUing  tales  and  prejudicing 
my  nephew  against  me." 

"My  communications,"  said  the  rector, 
"like  Bopeep's  lambs,  have  wandered  quite 
aimlessly  without  a  tale  to  grace  them." 

"That  sounds  very  innocent,"  said  Miss 
Gates,  "but  I  know  you  too  well  to  believe 
it." 

"Ask  Burke,"  said  the  rector,  shifting  the 
weight  of  the  argument  to  younger  shoul- 
ders. 

Harvey  had  to  admit  that  a  hint  had  been 
dropped. 

Miss  Gates  shook  her  head  at  the  rector. 
"How  sad  it  is,"  she  said,  "to  be  given  a 
tongue  and  no  discretion." 

Lavinia  said :  "  That  is  the  reason  aunt 
and  I  get  on  so  well .  She  has  the  tongue  and 
I  the  discretion." 

"My  dear  child,"  said  her  aunt,  "how 
silly  you  are  I  Could  an  indiscreet  woman 
have  stayed  single  for  over  half  a  century  ?" 

She  dwelt  much  upon  the  folly  of  mar- 
riage. "One  would  think,"  she  said,  "that 
we  were  made  in  pairs,  a  right  and  a  left! " 

"T  haven't  a  doubt  that  we  are,"  said  the 
rector. 

When  coffee  was  brought  tobacco  fol- 
lowed in  its  wake.  Harvey  did  not  smoke, 
and  could  not  disguise  his  concern  when  his 
aunt  laid  a  cigarette  between  lier  lips.  Her 
eyes  twinkled  at  him  through  the  smoke. 

"My  dear  nephew,"  she  said,  "don't  pull 
such  a  long  face.  I  smoke  from  a  sense 
of  duty.  I  have  a  theory  that  the  world 
would  run  better  if  men  and  women  shared 
the  same  pursuits.  I  try  to  combine  the 
refinement  and  taste  of  my  sex  with  the 
common  sense  and  courage  of  yours.  Of 
course,  there  must  be  concessions  to  conven- 
tion, and  so  I  ride  side-saddle  and  part  my 
hair  in  the  middle." 

Lavinia  did  not  smoke;  indeed  she 
seemed  to  hold  few  of  her  aunt's  opinions, 
and  Harvey  wondered  that  she  had  escaped 
the  influence  of  so  strong  a  nature  till  later 
in  the  evening  when  they  talked  together  on 
the  porch,  and  he  learned  that  she  had 
come  from  the  West  only  a  few  years  before. 

"My  father,"  she  said,  "had  died  some 
time  before  that,  and  when  my  elder  sister 
married  there  were  only  myself  and  my 
brother  Bob  left.  My  aunt  sent  for  us  and 
I  shall  never  forget  her  goodness.     Now 


that  he  is  gone  there  is  no  one  to  repay  it 
but  me."  Her  voice,  which  was  very  flex- 
ible, dropped  to  a  sad  note. 

On  the  return  drive  Harvey  asked  the 
rector  when  his  cousin's  brother  had  died. 

"Died?", said  the  rector.  "He  isn't 
dead.  He  had  a  disagreement  with  your 
aunt  a  while  ago,  and  left  this  neighborhood 
with  an  inclination  for  Australia,  Mexico, 
or  some  other  outlandish  place.  To  tell 
the  truth,  Miss  Gates  forgets  that  he  has 
any  more  right  to  a  will  of  his  own  than 
when  he  visited  her  as  a  boy  and  she  washed 
out  his  mouth  with  soap  because  he  quoted 
too  extensively  a  protege  of  hers.  She  has 
a  taste  for  keeping  people  under  her 
thumb.  It's  a  fault  common  to  clever 
women  who  have  no  one  to  guide  them. 
Your  aunt  needs  guidance,  Mr.  Burke,  but 
fortunately  she  is  delighted  with  you.  She 
considers  you  handsome  and  a  good  list- 
ener. You  must  do  your  best  to  change 
her  views  of  life.  They  are  not  a  part  of 
her,  just  the  froth  and  sparkle  of  a  lively 
mind.  As  she  says,  she  is  'a  black  sheep 
and  it  is  her  nature  to  frisk.'" 

"Doesn't  she  scandalize  the  neighbor- 
hood?" asked  Harvey. 

"Not  a  bit  of  it,"  said  the  rector;  "they 
know  her  worth.  Speak  of  her  as  you  visit 
from  house  to  house,  and  see  the  friendly 
smiles."  He  talked  of  the  spinster's  good 
deeds,  and  quoted  some  of  her  sallies. 

They  drove  slowly  home  and  as  they 
passed  the  church  Harvey  noticed  that  a 
window  was  illumined  and  a  strain  of  music 
reached  his  ear.  "It  is  Cora  Hart,"  said 
the  rector,  "the  young  girl  who  plays  the 
organ.  She  lives  near  by  and  often  prac- 
tises here  of  an  evening." 

Harvey  lingered  by  the  study  window 
after  the  rector  had  left  him.  It  was  pleas- 
ant to  listen  to  the  soft  breathing  of  the  or- 
gan, and  the  minor  chords  recalled  La- 
vinia's  voice.  He  waited  till  the  window  in 
the  church  darkened  and  the  side-door 
opened.  Two  figures  emerged  and  disap- 
peared under  the  trees.  It  was  evident 
that  in  spite  of  Miss  Lavinia's  conspicuous 
example,  young  hearts,  here  as  elsewhere, 
dared  to  meet  happiness  half-way. 

The  duties  of  a  country  parish  were  not 
very  different  from  what  Harvey  had  ex- 
pected. It  took  him  some  time  to  realize 
that  a  clean  and  well-fed  community  may 
have  sins  of  its  own  and  need  spiritual  food 
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and  medicine.  The  contrast  was  so  great 
between  the  sunht  farm-houses  and  the 
tenements  where  he  had  lived  and  worked, 
that  he  could  not  bring  himself  to  beheve 
that  these  people  needed  his  help  who  were 
so  amply  able  to  help  themselves.  He 
might  have  found  it  hard  to  occupy  his  time 
if  he  had  not  undertaken  the  conversion  of 
his  aunt.  With  the  utmost  ardor  he  sought 
this  stray  sheep,  and  he  used  affection  as  a 
crook  to  guide  her  into  the  fold.  The  road 
to  Hickory  Hill  grew  so  familiar  that  he 
could  have  travelled  it  blindfold,  and  if  his 
persistence  were  at  all  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  same  road  which  led  to  his  aunt  led  to 
Lavinia,  he  was  unconscious  of  the  double 
motive.  He  saw  less  of  his  cousin  than 
might  be  supposed.  She  was  lively  and 
talkative,  but  had  the  reserve  which  may 
admit  a  newcomer  to  the  outer  court  of  the 
mind,  but  keeps  the  inner  temple  of  the 
heart  inviolate.  She  never  referred  to  the 
incident  of  the  cross-roads,  and  when  Har- 
vey passed  that  way  in  his  walks  about  the 
country,  he  shut  his  eyes  lest  the  finger-post 
should  remind  him  too  poignantly  of  that 
tender  scene. of  which  he  had  been  a  witness. 

This  trick  of  shutting  his  eyes  led  to  the 
most  intimate  conversation  which  their 
friendship  had  as  yet  afforded.  She  had 
overtaken  him  on  his  return  from  a  farm 
which  lay  among  the  hills. 

"Can  I  give  you  a  hft  ?"  she  asked,  pull- 
ing up  beside  him. 

They  spun  along  merrily  between  the 
fields  where  the  haymakers  were  at  work. 
The  sun  hung  low  and  stared  at  them 
through  a  veil  of  dust.  Lavinia  was  chat- 
tering like  a  brook  in  spring,  when  on  com- 
ing to  the  cross-roads,  Harvey,  as  usual, 
closed  his  eyes.  She  must  have  looked  up 
to  ask  some  question,  for  she  said,  ''What 
is  the  matter?" 

"Oh,"  said  Harvey,  "it  is  just  that  I 
don't  like  this  place." 

"I  think  it  is  quaint  and  pretty,"  said 
Lavinia.  "Wasn't  it  here  that  I  first  met 
you?  When  I  ride  I  always  stop  to  give 
my  horse  a  drink  from  the  trough." 

She  was  silent  for  a  moment,  then  asked, 
"Do  you  think  that  to  hide  the  truth  is  the 
same  as  lying?" 

"That  depends  on  the  motive." 

"And  if  the  motive  is  purely  unselfish  ?" 

"A  purely  unselfish  motive  is  a  better 
guide  than  I  am,"  said  Harvey. 


liavinia  had  little  faith  in  the  successful 
conversion  of  her  aunt.  The  rector  and  she 
presided  over  the  evening  discussions,  and 
often  the  sedate  timepiece  in  the  corner 
would  hold  up  both  hands  in  horror  and 
strike  an  admonishing  dozen  to  remind  them 
that  it  was  time  for  maiden  ladies  and  coun- 
try parsons  to  separate.  When  a  month 
had  passed  and  his  aunt  still  puffed  ciga- 
rettes in  his  presence,  and  refused  to  be 
boxed  up  in  a  pew  for  the  best  part  of  a 
morning,  Harvey  became  discouraged. 

"You  are  only  doing  harm,"  said  La- 
vinia. "She  smokes  a  pipe  now  when  she 
settles  the  accounts." 

However,  the  rector's  confidence  was  un- 
shaken. "Referring  to  the  pipe,  he  said:  "It 
is  mere  bravado.  She  feels  herself  weaken- 
ing," and  he  proved  to  be  right. 

One  day  quite  suddenly  Miss  Gates  sur- 
rendered. She  met  Harvey,  saying  meekly : 
"The  victory  is  yours.  My  conscience  has 
turned  against  me  at  last,  and  I  haven't 
slept  for  a  week.  So  this  morning  I  divided 
my  cigarettes  among  the  stable-boys,  and 
gave  my  pipe  to  Thomas.  To-morrow 
night  I  am  coming  to  hear  you  preach." 

Harvey  wondered  what  it  would  be  best 
to  preach  about.  With  his  Aunt  Lavinia 
tongue-tied  and  imprisoned  he  could  say 
whatever  he  thought  fit,  and  he  did  not  care 
to  waste  the  opportunity.  The  rector  too 
was  painfully  anxious  that  Harvey  should 
make  the  most  of  such  an  occasion. 

"My  dear  boy,"  he  said  with  peculiar 
earnestness  of  tone,  "if  you  could  say  any- 
thing to  lessen  Miss  Gates's  ridiculous  preju- 
dice against  marriage  you  would  be  doing 
more  good  than  you  can  conceive.  Without 
violating  a  confidence,  I  cannot  make  the 
situation  clear,  but  believe  me,  this  fad  of 
hers  (for  so  I  regard  it)  is  doing  incalculable 
harm." 

Harvey  felt  that  he  ought  to  share  the 
rector's  deep  concern.  This  domestic  tyr- 
anny his  aunt  practised  was  enough  to  make 
any  girl  rebellious,  if  not  deceitful;  but  the 
consideration  of  the  topic  increased  his  own 
restless  unhappiness  to  such  an  extent  that 
it  was  with  difficulty  he  put  aside  his  per- 
sonal feelings  and  determined  to  say  what 
he  could  to  change  his  aunt's  pernicious 
point  of  view. 

It  was  now  the  middle  of  August,  and  the 
next  evening  was  so  hot  that  every  window 
in  the  church  stood  open.     A  flood  of  moon- 
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light  shone  through  the  glass,  and  made 
visible  the  row  of  saints,  who  were  all  inde- 
corously tilted  to  admit  the  breeze.  The  gas- 
lights flared  and  shed  a  flickering  bright- 
ness on  the  red  upturned  faces  of  the  farmers 
and  their  wives.  As  Harvey  stepped  into 
the  pulpit  the  last  note  of  a  hymn  died  away 
and  the  words  of  his  text  fell  upon  attentive 
ears. 

''The  woman  whom  Thou  gavest  to  be 
uith  me." 

It  was  a  short  text;  the  sermon  too  was 
short,  yet  strangely  convincing.  Harvey 
spoke  well  extemporaneously,  and  though 
the  train  of  thought  had  been  followed  to  an 
end  and  the  illustrations  carefully  prepared 
he  had  the  advantage  of  being  able  to  seize 
the  inspiration  of  the  moment.  His  open- 
ing words  were  full  of  the  vague  poetic  emo- 
tion that  is  common  to  youth.  With  a  few 
sentences  he  re-created  for  his  hearers  the 
garden  of  Eden,  built  about  them  the  green 
walls  of  that  first  paradise,  arched  it  with  the 
near  sky,  and  sent  them  wandering  in  hap- 
py couples  through  its  blameless  groves. 
Many  a  well -soaped  farmer  lad  was  em- 
boldened to  cast  sheep's  eyes  at  his  heart's 
treasure,  who  sat  lapped  in  muslin  and  em- 
barrassment. Many  a  ruddy  young  matron 
looked  toward  the  end  of  the  pew,  proud 
that  she  owned  a  husband,  and  the  little 
dressmaker,  whose  lover  had  fallen  at  Get- 
tysburg, shed  a  furtive  tear. 

Then  the  tone  deepened  and  he  spoke  of 
the  brave,  uncomplaining  comradeship  of  a 
man  and  woman  who  ask  only  to  share  joy 
and  sorrow  and  to  go  together  to  meet  the 
future;  and  the  middle-aged,  to  some  of 
whom  life  had  become  a  dull  round  of  un- 
varying toil,  stirred  uneasily  as  if  with  the 
inclination  to  stand  shoulder  to  shoulder; 
and  the  dim  faces  of  the  aged  wore  a  look 
that  was  almost  sublime  as  he  dwelt  on  the 
enduring  love  which  could  become  com- 
pletely a  part  of  two  souls  and  so  attain 
immortality. 

He  did  not  once  look  at  his  aunt.  When 
he  saw  Lavinia's  face  raised  to  listen,  all  the 
feelings  he  had  suppressed  for  so  many 
weeks  crowded  to  his  lips,  and  though  he 
had  planned  to  preach  the  sermon  to  Miss 
Gates  he  preached  it  to  Lavinia.  What 
she  thought  of  it  he  could  not  tell.  Several 
of  his  hearers  waited  in  the  aisle  and  stopped 
him  on  the  way  out.  Among  them  the 
young  organist,  Cora  Hart,  who  turned  from 
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her  instrument  to  thank  him  with  wistful 
tears  in  her  eyes,  but  a  dimple  in  her  cheek. 
By  the  time  he  reached  the  door  Miss  Gates 
and  her  niece  were  already  in  the  carriage. 
At  sight  of  him  the  elder  lady  drove  rapidly 
off,  with  a  snapping  whip. 

Harvey  turned  aside  under  the  avenue  of 
elms.  He  hoped  that  a  short  walk  would 
calm  him  and  make  sleep  possible.  To 
look  down  from  the  pulpit  into  his  cousin's 
face,  to  watch  her  eyes  soften  and  brighten, 
to  see  the  other  faces  fade  and  diminish  till 
only  hers  was  there,  with  the  peaked  roof 
above  it  and  a  line  of  flickering  lights  on 
either  side,  and  to  speak  from  his  soul  and 
know  that  she  was  listening  had  made  it  im- 
possible for  him  to  misunderstand  his  feel- 
ing for  her. 

He  had  not  walked  far  when  he  heard 
steps  behind  him,  and  turning,  found  him- 
self face  to  face  with  the  hero  of  the  cross- 
roads. It  was  light  enough  to  see  that  the 
young  man's  expression  was  friendly  even 
to  merriment. 

"Mr.  Burke,"  he  said,  "I  listened  to 
your  sermon  to-night,  and  your  words  hit 
the  mark;  so  I  have  come  to  ask  you  to 
help  me.  You  must  have  heard  of  me 
often  enough  from  Lavinia,  and  that  is  the 
best  kind  of  an  introduction.  I  will  go 
straight  to  the  point.  I  am  planning  a  run- 
away marriage  for  to-morrow,  and  will  you 
lend  me  a  hand?" 

Harvey  said,  "What  do  you  want  me  to 
do?" 

"Marry  us,"  repHed  the  other.  "You 
see.  Miss  Gates  is  set  against  it;  you  know 
her  views.  She  has  driven  me  from  the 
house,  and  refuses  to  see  me  because  I 
won't  give  up  the  little  girl.  All  we  can  do 
is  to  run  off  together  and  kiss  and  make  up 
with  aunty  later.  What  do  you  say,  Mr. 
Burke  ?  Will  you  make  your  words  good  and 
help  a  poor  young  couple  to  be  happy  ?  " 

"Why  do  you  come  to  me  ?"  asked  Har- 
vey. 

"Well,"  said  the  other,  "we  had  planned 
a  visit  to  the  justice  of  the  peace — you  see 
the  rector  is  under  Miss  Gates's  thumb — 
but  what  you  said  to-night  made  me  hope 
that  you  would  be  willing  to  help  us.  Be- 
sides, she  would  rather  have  you  than  a 
stranger." 

"She  said  that?"  asked  Harvey. 

"Yes,  I  stole  a  few  words  with  her  just 
now,  and  she  made  me  promise  to  beg  your 
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consent.  You  don't  mind  getting  up  early, 
do  you?  Suppose  we  meet  at  the  church 
at  six  o'clock,  then  we  can  catch  the  six- 
twenty  train?" 

Harvey  said  that  he  did  not  mind  getting 
up  early,  and  that  he  would  be  ready  at  six. 
It  was  a  reHef  to  have  the  joyful  bridegroom 
whistle  himself  out  of  earshot. 

Happiness  is  like  the  tower  of  Babel — 
when  it  reaches  heaven  the  confusion  of  its 
builders  is  at  hand.  Harvey  walked  till 
dawn.  The  night  w^as  very  still,  the  leaves 
were  folded  close,  and  the  moon  was  a 
white  circle  in  the  darkness.  Lavinia's 
face  shone  as  white  in  the  night  of  despair 
that  darkened  Harvey's  mind;  but  as  the 
hours  passed  and  he  calmed  to  a  real  con- 
sideration of  his  trouble,  the  face  changed 
till  it  was  no  longer  Lavinia's,  but  the  face 
of  a  woman  he  had  found  starving  in  the 
streets  the  winter  before.  His  almost  for- 
gotten work  claimed  him.  He  told  him- 
self that  duty  could  fill  a  life  as  well  as  love, 
and  he  looked  up  to  the  paling  sky  and  saw 
that  the  morning  of  renunciation  was  al- 
ready come. 

By  the  time  he  reached  the  church  again 
Lavinia  was  waiting  there.  She  had  walked 
from  home  in  order  to  escape  quietly,  she 
said.  She  wore  a  dress  as  faintly  tinted  as 
the  sky,  and  at  that  early  hour  her  beauty 
had  an  ethereal  bloom  more  touching  than 
its  usual  brightness.   She  seemed  a  trifle  sad. 

For  a  while  Harvey  found  it  difficult  to 
speak.  It  was  so  strange  to  find  her  alone, 
the  first  to  come.  How  could  any  man 
keep  her  waiting,  or  be  late  by  a  second  in 
claiming  such  a  bride?  As  they  entered 
the  empty  church  together,  she  looked  up 
and  noticed  the  effects  of  his  sleepless  night. 

"Oh,"  she  cried,  ''how  unhappy  you 
look!  I  am  sure  you  think  this  as  wrong  as 
I  do.  When  Bob  called  me  to  the  window 
last  night  to  tell  me  that  you  had  consented 
I  could  scarcely  believe  him." 

Harvey  drew  his  hand  wearily  across  his 
forehead.  ''Since  you  asked  it,"  he  said, 
"you  should  not  blame  me." 

"I  ask  it?"  she  exclaimed. 

"I  was  told,"  said  Harvey,  "that  you 
wished  me  to  marry  you." 

Lavinia's  face  flooded  with  crimson.  Her 
eyes  wavered,  then  steadied  on  his.  "What 
do  you  mean  ?"  she  asked  in  a  low  voice. 

"You  must  know  what  I  mean,"  said 
Harvey.    "Why  doesn't  he  come  ?    He  told 


me  last  night  that  it  was  your  express  wish 
that  I  should  perform  the  ceremony ,  that  you 
had  planned  to  be  married  by  a  justice  of  the 
peace,  but  would  prefer  me  to  a  stranger. 
By  the  way,  when  he  introduced  himself  he 
omitted  to  mention  his  name." 

Lavinia's  eyes  had  opened  very  wide. 
"Oh,"  she  said  breathlessly,  "you  have 
made  a  great  mistake!  I  can't  imagine 
how  it  has  happened.  Bob  is  my  brother, 
and  he  is  going  to  marry  Cora  Hart." 

Just  then  the  door  behind  them  swung 
open  and  the  runaway  couple  appeared. 

"Here  we  are  at  last,"  the  bridegroom 
announced.  He  was  as  cheerful  and  bluster- 
ing as  a  northwest  wind,  and  the  bride  was 
like  a  small  cloud  which  he  puffed  before 
him.  If  he  had  withheld  his  support  for  a 
moment  she  would  have  dissolved  in  tears. 

It  was  necessary  to  hasten  through  the 
service,  as  the  train  would  scarcely  wait 
even  to  assist  an  elopement,  and  ten  min- 
utes later  the  wedding  party  descended  the 
church  steps.  They  found  themselves  in 
the  presence  of  Miss  Gates  and  the  rector. 
The  lady  wore  her  riding-habit  and  carried 
a  crop.  It  gave  her  a  threatening  air.  She 
looked  them  over  and  demanded. 

"Well,  how  many  of  you  are  married?" 

The  guilty  pair  were  pushed  forward. 

"Only  two?"  asked  Miss  Lavinia.  "I 
am  surprised.  Dear  me!  After  the  sermon 
we  heard  last  night,  I  call  this  very  moder- 
ate. Don't  stand  and  tremble,  you  silly 
children.  If  it  was  enough  to  keep  an  old 
maid  dreaming  of  cupids  and  turtle-doves, 
you  can't  be  blamed  for  anything  .so  small 
as  a  w^edding-ring." 

Thereupon  she  took  them  to  her  heart 
and  sent  them  to  catch  their  train,  par- 
doned and  wreathed  in  grateful  smiles. 
While  the  rector  and  she  went  to  await 
breakfast  in  the  study  Harvey  and  Lavinia 
stayed  without  and  walked  in  the  narrow 
path  which  skirted  the  churchyard.  The 
birds  were  awake  now  and  the  ivy  leaves 
astir.  The  first  sunbeam  looked  through 
the  green  lattice  of  the  trees  and  dazzled 
Lavinia's  eyes.  She  put  up  her  hand  to 
shield  them. 

Harvey  said:  "Last  night  I  planned  to 
go  back  to-day  to  my  work  in  the  city;  but 
now  I  am  going  to  wait  till  I  can  take  you 
with  me.     Will  you  come,  dear  ?  " 

She  faltered,  "I  must  not  leave  my  aunt. '^ 

They  were  passing  beneath  the  study 
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window  where  the  yellow  cat  lay  purring  on  Miss  Gates  answered:   ''Just  one,  then, 

the  sill.     The  rector's  voice  reached  them,  since  you  insist.     The  cheek,  please;  I  shall 

raised  in  protest.  keep  my  lips  for  a  wedding  ])resent." 

"What:    You  keep  me  waiting  a  dozen  The  sunbeam  slipped  under  Lavinia's 

years  and  more,  and  now  you  will  not  let  sheltering   palm    and   revealed    her   eyes, 

me  kiss  you?"  where  love  and  laughter  mingled. 


GRENSTONE    RIVER 

By  Witter  Bynner 

Things  you  heard  that  blessed  be 
You  shall  tell  to  men  like  me: 

What  you  heard  my  lover  say 
In  the  golden  yesterday. 
Leaving  me  a  childish  heart, 
Glad  to  revel,  quick  to  start. 

And  though  she  awhile  is  gone 
And  I  come  to-day  alone, 
'Tis  the  self-same  w^hisper  slips 
Through  your  ripple  from  her  lips. 

Long  shall  she  and  I  be  dead, 
While  you  whisper  what  you  said; 
You,  when  I  no  word  can  give  her, 
Shall  forever,  whisper,  river: 

Things  you  heard  that  blessed  be, 
Telling  them  to  men  like  me. 


THE     N  E  W    CHINA 


By    Thomas    F.    Millard 


^^^^gDHE  Western  world  has  waited 
so  long  for  China  to  rouse 
from  her  sleep  of  centuries 
that  an  impression  has  ob- 
tained that  she  would  never 
awake.  It  is  not  surprising, 
then,  that  there  should  be  a  disposition  to 
overlook  the  psychological  moment  (if  un- 
der such  circumstances  it  may  ever  be  ac- 
curately determined),  when  the  decisive 
change  takes  place.  Yet  I  venture  to  sug- 
gest that,  aided  by  the  perspective  of  com- 
ing years,  the  future  historian  will  fix  this 
turning-point  for  China  somewhere  among 
the  years  from  1900  to  1906.  It  is  perhaps 
too  much  to  say  that  China  is  already  fully 
awake,  but  it  is  certain  that  she  has  opened 
her  eyes  and  is  taking  notice  of  what  is  go- 
ing on  in  the  world  about  her. 

In  attempting  to  analyze  the  forces  now 
struggling  for  mastery  with  the  hope  of  in  a 
measure  determining  the  course  upon  which 
this  vast  and  unwieldy  ship  of  state  is  set- 
ting, it  becomes  necessary  to  examine  them 
somewhat  in  detail.  These  forces  may  be 
roughly  classified  as  external  and  internal, 
the  external  forces  being  those  exerted 
through  foreign  influence,  and  the  internal 
forces  those  inherent  and  susceptible  of  de- 
velopment in  China  herself.  Since  the  ex- 
ternal forces  are  immediately  responsible 
for  the  existing  transformation,  and  certain 
to  be  very  influential  in  shaping  its  course, 
they  may  well  be  considered  first. 

It  is  not  necessary,  in  this  connection, 
to  trace  the  course  of  foreign  influence  in 
China  from  the  advent  of  the  first  European 
along  through  the  sometimes  disturbing  epi- 
sodes which  have  attended  overzealous 
missionary  labors  and  more  or  less  grasping 
commercial  exploitation.  While  the  effect 
of  these  conditions  has  been  subtle  and  far- 
reaching,  external  political  pressure  is  the 
direct  power  that  is  forcing  China  into  the 
path  of  modern  progress,  although  its  most 
obvious  manifestations  are  along  commer- 
cial and  industrial  lines.  So  persistent  and 
determined  has  this  pressure  been  that  it 
must  by  this  time  have  accomplished  the 
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partition  of  the  empire  and  its  division  into 
sections,  each  the  scene  of  a  system  of  special 
exploitation,  had  it  not  created,  by  calling 
into  play  the  usual  international  jealousies, 
its  own  check  in  what  is  generally  called  a 
"balance  of  power."  Thus,  while  China 
has  as  yet  managed  to  preserve  a  sort  of 
national  autonomy,  she  has  not  been  able 
to  escape  the  influences  which  have  been 
planted  deeply  and  ineradicably  in  the  social 
and  political  life  of  the  empire,  and  which 
are  certain  to  bear  revolutionary  fruit.  To 
get  at  the  effect  of  these  external  influences, 
and  the  probable  results  upon  the  future  of 
the  Far  East,  it  is  necessary  to  scrutinize 
some  of  the  principal  elements  and  the 
methods  employed  to  introduce  and  ad- 
vance them. 

Americans  are  not  accustomed  to  con- 
sider political  forces  in  connection  with  the 
struggle  for  foreign  trade.  Consequently, 
notwithstanding  that  appreciation  of  this 
question  is  growing  with  the  expansion  of 
our  commerce  and  the  recognition  of  its  im- 
portance to  our  internal  industrial  situation, 
it  is  difficult  for  the  average  American  to 
realize  the  extent  to  which  the  diplomacy  of 
other  nations  carries  its  efforts  to  advance 
the  private  interests  of  their  nationals.  In 
no  part  of  the  world  has  this  method  been 
carried  to  such  extremes  as  in  the  Far  East. 
There  an  apparently  innocent  and  legiti- 
mate business  proposition  may  be,  and  fre- 
quently is  a  political  design  in  disguise,  while 
a  mild  and  seemingly  inoffensive  diplomatic 
note  or  treaty  may  contain  the  genesis  of 
some  far-reaching  commercial  scheme.  In 
the  Far  East  diplomacy  stalks  its  political 
prey  under  cover  of  commercial  and  indus- 
trial enterprise,  while  commerce  and  in- 
dustry strike  at  competition  through  open 
or  surreptitious  diplomatic  wire-pulling. 
So  closely  are  the  two  interwoven  that  it 
is  often  very  difficult  to  distinguish  one 
from  the  other,  if  indeed  they  are  ever  en- 
tirely separated.  Foreign  enterprises  in 
China,  as  well  as  in  most  Far  Eastern 
coimtries,  are  conducted  under  the  terms 
of  what  are  called  "concessions,"  which 
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are  practically  analogous  to  our  public  fran- 
chises. Owing  to  the  peculiar  relations 
between  the  provincial  and  imperial  ad- 
ministrations in  China,  the  securing  of  a 
concession  is  almost  invariably  a  difficult 
and  complex  matter,  even  when  foreign  dip- 
lomatic opposition  is  not  encountered.  The 
necessity  of  gaining  the  support  or  passive 
assent  of  a  long  line  of  provincial  and  petty 
local  officials,  as  well  as  that  of  the  Imperial 
Government  at  Peking,  creates  innumer- 
able places  where  antagonistic  diplomacy 
may  lurk  in  ambush  to  assassinate  a  project. 
As  a  consequence,  it  has  become  almost  im- 
possible to  secure  any  important  concession 
without  gaining  for  it  the  passive  support  of 
other  foreign  legations  in  Pekingby  a  recip- 
rocal arrangement  of  some  kind.  Ameri- 
cans are  familiar  enough  with  this  process 
at  home;  but  our  interests  in  the  Far  East 
have  usually  been  compelled  to  make  such 
headway  as  they  could  without  much  diplo- 
matic assistance,  even  while  encountering 
at  every  hand  the  hostile  machinations  of 
rival  projects  supported  by  all  the  influence 
their  respective  governments  can  exert. 

Of  all  the  foreign  concessions  which  have 
been  made  to  cover  and  advance  far-reach- 
ing political  designs  in  China,  and  have  at 
the  same  time  exerted  a  tremendous  and 
permanent  influence  upon  the  social,  indus- 
trial, and  political  life  of  the  nation,  the  rail- 
ways undoubtedly  take  first  rank.  It  is 
probable  that  the  first  railways  planned  for 
China  were  conceived  as  purely  commercial 
projects,  as  the  art  of  conquest  by  railroads 
had  not  then  reached  its  later  stage  of  devel- 
opment. And  the  earlier  opposition  whijch 
was  encountered  sprang  principally  from 
the  forces  of  inherited  conservatism.  But 
it  is  now  clear  that,  at  least  so  far  as  popular 
feeling  is  concerned,  the  character  and  ex- 
tent of  such  opposition  was  greatly  exag- 
gerated, and  was  largely  the  result  of,  if  not 
entirely  created  by  the  antiforeign  propa- 
ganda stimulated  by  reactionary  official 
classes.  At  any  rate,  such  opposition  to  rail- 
road construction  as  still  remains  in  China  is 
entirely  political,  and  any  analysis  of  it  must 
of  necessity  touch  the  mainsprings  of  the 
evolution  which  is  creating  the  new  China. 

In  attempting  to  get  at  the  determining 
forces  which  developed  the  prevailing  sys- 
tem of  conquest  by  railway  in  the  Far  East, 
one  is  inevitably  drawn  to  the  time  when  the 
Trans-Siberian  Railway  began  to  press  for 


an  outlet  through  Manchuria.  By  what 
schemes,  promises,  threats,  and  bribes  this 
concession  was  secured  by  Russia  will  prob- 
ably never  be  fully  known.  It  marked  the 
beginning  of  the  struggle  for  railway  ''con- 
cessions "  in  the  Far  East.  European  chan- 
celleries at  once  saw  the  true  significance 
of  the  project,  and  promptly  acted  upon  the 
hint.  English,  German,  French,  and  Bel- 
gian concessions  were  energetically  urged 
upon  the  Chinese  Government,  and  even  an 
American  concession  entered  the  field.  To 
follow  the  diplomatic  intricacies  involved 
in  the  introduction  and  urging  of  these  vari- 
ous projects,  extremely  interesting  as  it 
might  be,  is  not  possible  here.  The  Chi- 
nese Government,  awakened  by  this  time 
to  a  partial  realization  of  the  true  import  of 
some  of  the  demands,  exerted  all  the  art 
of  its  devious  diplomacy  to  retard  and 
avert  them.  Under  the  circumstances,  it 
had  only  one  effective  means  of  obstruction: 
to  play  the  various  powers  against  each 
other.  But  the  pressure  was  too  strong 
to  be  long  resisted  by  a  belligerently  impo- 
tent nation.  However,  since  they  found 
themselves  powerless  to  stave  off  the  in- 
evitable, Chinese  statesmen  displayed  re- 
markable ingenuity  in  preserving  among  the 
foreign  powers  a  balance  of  interest  calcu- 
lated to  maintain  the  political  equilibrium 
of  the  Chinese  Empire.  It  was  not  until 
Russia,  feeling  the  need  of  an  outlet  to  Port 
Arthur  after  she  had  secured  a  lease  of  that 
port,  and  desiring  to  extend  her  railroad 
south  from  Harbin,  was  compelled  to  make 
common  cause  at  Peking  with  Germany  and 
France,  that  the  Peking-Hankow,  Shan- 
tung, and  Manchurian  concessions  were  se- 
cured. Nor  was  this  done  without  some 
diplomatic  side-stepping,  which  introduced 
Belgium  as  a  joint  mover  with  France  in  the 
Peking-Hankow  project.  The  introduc- 
tion of  Belgium  was  a  clever  move,  designed 
to  allay  the  growing  apprehension  of  China. 
It  was  pointed  out  that  Belgium  was  not  a 
military  power  and,  consequently,  could 
not  be  assumed  to  have  aggressive  political 
aspirations  in  China.  Some  of  these  con- 
cessions, too,  took  the  form  of  a  contract  to 
build  and  operate  the  railways  under  an 
agreement  by  which  China  could  in  time 
purchase  and  take  over  control.  This 
shows  that  China  was  becoming  wary.  And 
in  this  spirit,  undoubtedly,  the  American 
concession   was   conceived — whose  check- 
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ered  history  I  will  not  attempt  to  trace  here 
until  the  Chinese  Government  finally  pur- 
chased it  back  from  the  promoters. 

Enough  has  probably  been  said,  coupled 
with  the  now  general  knowledge  of  the  uses 
to  which  the  Russian  and  German  railways 
have  been  put,  to  demonstrate  the  peculiar 
significance  to  China  of  even  the  most  in- 
nocent-looking foreign  commercial  or  in- 
dustrial enterprise.  Thanks  to  the  history 
of  the  railway  concession,  even  American 
projects  are  now  regarded  with  suspicion 
and  some  distrust.  But  the  law  of  compen- 
sation operates  here  as  elsewhere,  and  out 
of  all  this  beneficial  forces  are  gathering 
strength.  No  matter  what  reason  led  to 
their  introduction,  or  the  uses  to  which  they 
have  been  put,  the  railroads  have  come  to 
China  and  are  there  to  stay.  I  think  it  prob- 
able that  during  the  next  twenty  years  more 
miles  of  railway  will  be  built  in  China  than 
in  any  other  part  of  the  world;  and  while 
foreigners  may  assist  in  providing  the  capital 
to  finance  this  tremendous  industrial  evolu- 
tion, the  prime  movers  will  be  the  Chinese 
themselves,who  will  insist,  as  far  as  they  are 
able,  upon  retaining  substantial  control. 
This  disposition  supplied  the  real  force 
which  led  to  the  reclaiming  of  the  Canton- 
Hankow  road,  and  it  is  safe  to  say  that  here- 
after no  important  commercial  or  industrial 
concession  will  be  willingly  granted  by  the 
Chinese  Government  in  which  Chinese 
capitalists  are  not  interested,  or  in  which  the 
government  does  not  reserve  the  right  to 
take  it  over  under  equitable  conditions, 
especially  if  public  utilities  are  involved. 
The  reason  is  that  the  Chinese  have  dis- 
covered that  railroads  are  convenient  and 
valuable  in  the  development  of  the  country. 
In  bringing  about  this  remarkable  change 
in  sentiment  the  Imperial  Railways  of  North 
China  is  largely  responsible.  Originally 
projected  by  an  Anglo-Chinese  corporation 
as  a  means  of  communication  between  the 
sea  and  some  coal-fields,  this  railway  has 
been  gradually'extended  until  it  has  attained 
important  dimensions,with  plans  for  greater 
extensions  well  under  way.  While  it  em- 
ploys foreign  administrators  in  a  majority 
of  the  more  important  positions,  the  road 
is  principally  owned  and  operated  by  Chi- 
nese. But  the  main  thing  which  impresses 
the  Chinese  is  that  the  road  is  extremely 
profitable.  This  was  the  one  thing  needed 
to  give  an  enormous  impetus  to  railroad 


building  in  China,  and  it  has  now  been 
conclusively  established.  Wealthy  Chinese 
in  all  parts  of  the  empire  are  now  willing, 
even  anxious,  to  invest  in  railroads.  In  fact, 
a  disposition  to  exclude  foreigners  from 
these  enterprises  is  growing,  and  would 
probably  be  put  into  effect  did  not  certain 
internal  conditions  at  present  make  the 
foreigners  a  practical  necessity.  One  of 
these  conditions  is  the  absence  of  native  in- 
stitutions capable  of  financing  undertakings 
of  such  magnitude.  The  financial  system 
of  the  country  is  in  a  chaotic  state,  and  while 
there  is  at  present  a  feeble  effort  toward  re- 
form, no  great  progress  need  be  expected 
for  many  years.  But  the  more  essential 
reason  lies  in  the  fact  that  as  China  is  now 
governed  there  is  no  real  legal  security  for 
the  property  of  Chinese  subjects,  should  it 
become  the  object  of  either  the  rapacity  or 
enmity  of  high  officials.  Of  course,  a 
liberal  application  of  bribes  in  the  form  of 
''squeeze"  can  usually  command  protec- 
tion; but  Chinese  capitalists  are  coming  to 
realize  that  the  "squeeze"  method  is  too 
elastic  and  uncertain  to  be  satisfactory  when 
applied  to  great  interests,  whose  prosperity 
may  depend  upon  the  stability  of  their  de- 
bentures in  the  financial  markets  of  the 
world.  So  under  existing  conditions  an  en- 
terprise composed  almost  exclusively  of 
Chinese  capitalists  will  organize  as  a  foreign 
corporation  for  personal  and  business  rea- 
sons, and  in  doing  this  it  is  wise  and  neces- 
sary to  have  the  co-operation  of  foreigners. 
Aside  from  railway,  mining,  and  other  in- 
dustrial enterprises  which  have,  by  stepping 
outside  the  customary  course  of  develop- 
ment of  foreign  commerce  in  China,  created 
a  peculiar  relation  of  their  own,  there  is  the 
great  volume  of  foreign  trade  which  cannot 
be  overlooked  in  any  estimation  of  external 
influence.  In  respect  to  her  general  foreign 
commerce,  China's  position  is  now  singular 
among  the  great  nations.  Foreigners  can 
do  business  within  the  empire  only  at  cer- 
tain places,  designated  as  "treaty  ports," 
which  are  administered  under  what  are 
termed  "extra-territorial  rights."  While 
these  ports  seem  to  be  comparatively  numer- 
ous, they  are  really  very  limited  when  the 
vast  extent  and  population  of  the  empire  is 
considered.  To-day  in  China  a  foreigner 
requires  a  passport  to  travel  away  from  the 
treaty  ports,  and  if  he  does  so  without  one 
it  is  largely  at  his  own  risk.    But  even  under 
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these  handicaps  foreign  trade  has  grown  to 
enormous  proportions,  and  considerableior- 
eign  populations  have  settled  in  many  of  the 
treaty  ports.  The  material  growth  of  the 
foreign  concessions  at  Shanghai,  Tien-tsin, 
Hankow,  and  other  places  is  really  astonish- 
ing, even  to  one  who  has  kept  in  touch  with 
the  Far  East  in  recent  years.  The  influence 
exerted  by  the  planting  of  these  modern 
cities  permanently  in  China  is  tremendous, 
incalculable,  and  ineradicable.  From  them 
radiate  to  the  remotest  parts  of  the  empire 
commercial  and  industrial  connections  in- 
separable from  the  life  of  the  people  and 
indispensable  to  the  future  progress  of  the 
country.  And,  fortunately,  the  character 
of  the  foreign  population  is  steadily  chang- 
ing for  the  better.  There  has  been  a  time, 
not  so  very  remote,  when  the  China  coast 
was  the  dumping  ground  for  the  derelicts 
of  Europe  and  America,  and  when  even  re- 
spectable foreigners  residing  in  China  were 
animated  by  the  chief  purpose  of  getting  all 
they  could  out  of  the  country  regardless  of 
the  effect  of  their  methods  upon  the  natives. 
But  the  time  has  already  come  when  such 
persons  and  methods  will  find  their  oppor- 
tunities limited  in  China  by  the  same  forces 
that  limit  them  elsewhere.  The  day  has 
passed  w^hen  unscrupulous  agents  can  sell 
the  Chinese  Government  defective  rifles 
and  cannon  of  one  calibre  and  ammunition 
of  another  calibre  for  them;  when  worn-out 
machinery  can  be  unloaded  upon  the  Chi- 
nese as  the  latest  and  best,  and  when  dwarf 
locomotives  discarded  by  the  New  York 
elevated  railroad  can  be  used  to  equip  a 
Chinese  trunk  line.  This  is  all  finished. 
The  China  of  to-day  has  no  more  use  for 
such  things  than  has  the  United  States.  The 
European  or  American  with  a  bunco  game 
on  a  big  scale  might  as  well  stay  at  home. 
His  chance  of  working  it  will  be  fully  as 
good  there  as  it  is  in  China;  perhaps  a  little 
better.  But  to  the  young  Westerner  who 
knows  how  to  do  something  useful  and  is 
willing  to  do  it,  to  the  business  concern 
which  has  something  valuable  to  offer  upon 
reasonable  terms,  this  wonderful  country 
beckons  and  will  reward. 

One  is  somewhat  at  a  loss,  in  turning  from 
external  to  internal  forces  in  the  transforma- 
tion of  China,  in  which  class  to  place  the 
Japanese  influence.  That  this  is  a  vital 
factor  may  not  be  doubted.  Technically, 
in  the  sense  of  nationality,  it  must  be  con- 


sidered an  external  element;  but  in  its 
broader,  more  elementary  aspects  it  already 
displays  tendencies,  at  least  to  me,  to  be- 
come associated  more  with  the  internal 
forces  at  work  within  the  empire.  Dif- 
ferent as  the  two  peoples  are  in  many  ways, 
they  have  and  will  retain  characteristics 
which  bring  them  in  some  respects  nearer 
to  each  other  in  thought  and  incentive  than 
either  can  approach  any  Western  people. 
That  there  should  be  at  present  a  flush  of 
Japanese  influence,  perhaps  out  of  propor- 
tion to  its  real  carrying  power,  is  only 
natural.  Personally,  the  Chinese,  as  a  rule, 
do  not  like  the  Japanese,  and  vice  versa. 
But,  aside  from  the  control  of  what  has 
been  Chinese  territory  and  provides  a 
powerful  political  leverage,  the  founda- 
tions of  Japanese  influence  are  being  too 
solidly  and  carefully  laid  to  fail  to  accom- 
plish some  of  the  purposes  for  which  they 
are  designed.  Since  it  is  evident  that  the 
Japanese  can  reach  the  Chinese  in  a  way 
Western  nations  cannot,  and  by  methods 
which  Western  nations  cannot  imitate  in 
many  of  their  phases,  a  study  of  some  of 
these  methods  and  purposes,  in  so  far  as 
they  have  progressed,  may  develop  some- 
thing of  significance.  In  this  it  will  be  bet- 
ter to  leave  out  of  consideration  that  part 
of  China  where  Japanese  military  control 
has  established  peculiar  conditions,  and 
confine  myself  to  that  greater  part  of  the 
empire  where  the  interests  and  influence  of 
Japan  may  be  still  assumed,  hypothetically, 
to  be  analogous  to  those  of  other  powers. 

It  so  happens  that  the  year  just  ended  has 
given  a  significant  demonstration  of  certain 
internal  forces  operating  within  the  new 
China,  which  bear  incidentally,  even  di- 
rectly, upon  some  methods  of  the  extension 
and  use  of  Japanese  influence.  I  refer  to 
the  so-called  boycott  of  American  goods.  I 
was  in  China  from  the  time  this  extraordina- 
ry movement  first  attracted  serious  attention 
until,  after  many  ostentatious  diplomatic 
burials,  it  reached  the  end  of  its  utility  and 
was  permitted  to  dribble  out  so  far  as  direct 
manifestations  are  concerned;  and  I  took 
more  than  ordinary  pains  to  follow  its 
gradual  developments.  This  incident  at- 
tracted wide-spread  attention,  particularly 
in  America,  where,  if  its  true  origin  and  im- 
port is  but  imperfectly  understood,  it  has 
served  to  call  attention  to  a  matter  of  con- 
siderable   importance — the    treatment    of 
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Chinese  who  attempt  to  visit  the  United 
States.  This  phase  of  the  incident  has  been 
so  fully  discussed  that  it  need  not  be  men- 
tioned particularly,  except  to  permit  me  to 
express  the  opinion  that  our  usage  of  cer- 
tain classes  of  Chinese  who  wish  to  pay  us  a 
friendly  visit  would  be  more  characteristic 
of  a  nation  of  barbarians  than  of  a  great  and 
progressive  republic , and  should  be  corrected 
in  the  interest  of  the  future  of  our  trade  in 
the  Orient  if  ethical  considerations  have  no 
weight.  But  the  so-called  boycott  had  a 
more  far-reaching  significance  than  the  is- 
sue raised  by  this  question,  and  deserves  a 
more  careful  elucidation  than  it  has  yet  re- 
ceived in  this  country. 

An  extremely  interesting  and  important 
development  of  the  last  few  years  in  China 
is  the  unusual  growth  and  change  in  char- 
acter of  the  native  press.  Until  recently 
the  native  newspapers  have  been  little  more 
than  official  gazettes,  controlled  by  the  court 
and  the  official  classes,  and  have  exerted 
small  influence  upon  the  political  life  of  the 
nation.  Now  this  is  entirely  altered,  and 
the  manner  of  thechange  is  significant.  In 
an  article  previously  printed  in  this  maga- 
zine I  called  attention  to  the  application  of 
a  press  propaganda  concerning  Far  Eastern 
affairs  throughout  the  West,  in  various  in- 
terests, and  particularly  to  the  activity  of 
Japan  in  this  respect.  While  Japan  has,  in 
this  matter,  merely  copied  a  well-established 
formula  long  and  successfully  used  by  Eng- 
land in  the  advancement  of  her  imperial 
policy,  she  has  given  another  striking  ex- 
hibition of  her  adaptability  by  discovering 
and  putting  into  operation  a  new  and  orig- 
inal extension  of  the  method.  This  is  noth- 
ing less  than  its  application  to  the  native 
press  in  China.  Peculiar  conditions  have 
made  this  comparatively  easy.  I  have  men- 
tioned the  ''extra-territorial  rights"  under 
which  the  foreign  concessions  of  all  treaty 
ports  are  governed.  Translated  into  prac- 
tical adminstration,  this  means  that  China 
has  no  legal  jurisdiction  over  foreigners, 
and  only  partial  jurisdiction  over  Chinese 
who  reside  within  the  limits  of  such  treaty 
ports  or  concessions.  So  a  vernacular  news- 
paper, operating  under  a  foreign  charter, 
may  be  published  in  any  treaty  port  subject 
only  to  the  laws  of  the  foreign  nation  where 
the  charter  is  secured.  This  means,  for  in- 
stance, that  a  Chinese  newspaper  printed 
in  Shanghai  by  a  British  or  Japanese  cor- 


poration is  subject  only  to  the  publicity  laws 
of  those  respective  countries;  and  it  is  not 
possible  for  the  Chinese  Government  to  ap- 
ply a  censorship.  So  such  papers,  which 
circulate  only  among  the  Chinese,  are  as  free 
to  criticise  the  acts  of  the  Chinese  Govern- 
ment and  officials  as  is  the  press  of  New 
York.  It  is  true  that  outside  the  foreign 
concessions  the  Chinese  Government  may 
exercise  its  authority  to  suppress  the  circu- 
lation of  such  papers,  but  attempts  to  do  so 
have  usually  proved  to  be  impracticable,  re- 
sulting only  in  the  punishment  of  a  few  cool- 
ies who  sold  the  papers,while  the  publishers 
rested  secure  in  extra-territorial  immunity. 
Thus  we  have  a  despotic  government  which 
cannot  control  to  any  appreciable  extent 
publicity  within  its  domain,  for  treaty  ports 
are  scattered  throughout  the  empire  and 
new  ones  are  being  constantly  created.  It 
requires  no  argument  to  demonstrate  to 
Americans  the  political  and  social  possibili- 
ties involved  in  this  situation.  These  news- 
papers are  already  a  power,  and  are  stir- 
ring latent  forces  among  the  people  which 
have  never  before  been  touched. 

I  do  not  think  I  shall  be  accused  of  exag- 
geration when  I  say  that  control  of  this  tre- 
mendous force  of  publicity,  in  its  primal 
application  to  the  mental  processes  of  one- 
third  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth,  hither- 
to cut  off  from  and  indifferent  to  its  in- 
fluence, is  of  extraordinary  importance  to 
the  future  of  the  Far  East  and  to  the  whole 
world.  And  when  I  say  that  there  is  posi- 
tive evidence  of  the  existence  of  a  systematic 
and  well-developed  plan  of  Japan  to  control 
and  manipulate  this  force,  or  at  least  a  pre- 
dominating section  of  it,  it  will  be  seen 
that  I  broach  a  matter  of  some  significance. 
While  in  China  recently  I  was  presented  by 
a  person  in  close  touch  with  the  progress  of 
events  in  the  Far  East  with  a  list  of  twenty- 
six  vernacular  newspapers  believed  to  be 
either  directly  or  indirectly  controlled  in 
the  Japanese  interest.  Not  all  of  them 
are  operating  under  Japanese  charters, 
although  the  more  important  ones  are. 
Several  are  printed  in  cities  outside  the 
extra-territorial  jurisdiction,  which  limits, 
but  l>y  no  means  obviates  their  usefulness. 
While  I  have  no  means  of  accurately  verify- 
ing this  list,  I  have  good  reason  to  think  it  is 
substantially  correct .  It  is  likely  that  polit- 
ical considerations  prevented  all  or  a  ma- 
jority of  these  newspapers  published   in 
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treaty  ports  from  being  chartered  in  Japan, 
for  it  could  hardly  be  expected  that  rival  in- 
terests would  overlook  such  a  coincidence, 
but  the  advantagesof  such  charters  to  Japan 
are  obvious.  Take,  for  instance,  a  Chinese 
newspaper  printed  in  the  foreign  settlement 
of  Shanghai  under  a  Japanese  charter. 
This  means  that  the  publicity  laws  of  Japan 
apply  to  its  publication;  ergo,  the  Japanese 
Government  can  exercise  the  same  super- 
vision over  it  as  it  does  over  newspapers 
printed  in  Japan.  The  methods  adopted 
in  controlling  the  policies  of  these  news- 
papers are  as  varied,  subtle,  and  difficult  to 
trace  as  are  similar  methods  in  England  or 
America;  and  often  the  proof  must  depend 
mainly  upon  circumstantial  evidence  not 
apparent  to  laymen,  but  easily  discerned  by 
the  trained  journalistic  eye.  But  let  us  see 
what  these  papers  are  doing. 

While  this  systematic  effort  to  influence 
popular  opinion  in  China,  and  through  it 
governmental  action,  preceded  the  begin- 
ning of  the  war  between  Japan  and  Russia, 
it  did  not  receive  its  real  impetus  until  after 
the  war  had  commenced.  The  issue  was 
then  drawn,  the  fight  begun,  the  necessity 
urgent.  Leaving  out  of  consideration  those 
questions  which  apply  chiefly  to  the  issues 
of  the  quarrel  between  Russia  and  Japan, 
which  consisted  largely  of  special  arguments 
amply  published  in  America,we  may  rather 
devote  attention  to  matters  concerning 
Western  nations  in  general.  Early  last  year 
there  began  to  appear  in  certain  Chinese 
vernacular  papers  articles  which  may  with- 
out exaggeration  be  termed  antiforeign  in 
trend.  These  articles  were  so  cleverly  han- 
dled that  for  some  time  they  attracted  little 
attention.  Indeed,  their  antiforeign  ani- 
mus was  usually  carefully  stowed  away  in 
the  body  of  an  article  just  enough  in  its 
main  expressions.  Germany  was  generally 
made  the  direct  target  for  such  attacks  for 
two  reasons:  Germany's  conduct  in  China 
has  been  such  as  to  make  her  very  vulner- 
able, and  her  policy  is  extremely  unpopular 
with  some  other  foreign  powers,  a  fact  that 
not  only  tended  to  blind  the  \\'estern  press 
as  to  the  fundamental  import  of  the  propa- 
ganda, but  was  calculated  to  induce  wide 
reproduction  of  it.  To  iflustrate  what  I 
mean,  let  me  recall  an  incident  which 
occurred  last  spring.  This  happened  be- 
fore the  shift  of  Germany's  diplomatic  atti- 
tude at  Peking.     A  Chinese  official  of  some 


importance,  while  travelling  on  the  German 
railway  in  Shan-tung,  was  insulted  and  sub- 
jected to  indignities  by  a  petty  German  rafl- 
way  employee.  He  complained  to  the  cen- 
.  tral  government  at  Peking,  which  made  rep- 
resentations to  the  German  Government. 
The  situation  at  the  time  practically  com- 
pelled the  German  Government  to  take  the 
matter  up;  with  the  result  that  the  railway 
employee  was  dismissed  and  an  apology 
made  to  the  insulted  Chinese.  Naturally 
the  incident  was  widely  commented  upon 
in  both  the  foreign  arid  native  press.  In 
this  connection  my  attention  was  called  to 
the  character  of  comment  which  appeared 
in  the  vernacular  newspapers  edited  in  the 
Japanese  interest,  and  I  secured  a  number 
of  translations.  Their  general  tone  was  so 
identical  as  to  leave  little  doubt  that  the 
same  mind  conceived  them.  To  reproduce 
one  in  full  would  be  interesting,  but  a  brief 
resume  must  suffice..  The  details  of  the  in- 
cident would  be  narrated  in,  on  the  whole, 
a  fairly  correct  manner,  although  the  critical 
mind  could  easily  note  an  artful  emphasis 
upon  those  passages  dealing  witli  the  severe 
treatment  of  the  Chinese  official.  The  arti- 
cle would  then  proceed  to  draw  certain  in- 
ferences from  the  incident,  pointing  out  the 
growing  tendency  to  aggression  of  foreigners 
in  China,  and  their  habitual  indifference  to 
the  rights  of  the  Chinese  m  their  own  coun- 
try, with  a  reference  to  and  warning  of  what 
might  be  expected  to  happen  in  the  future, 
unless  the  spirit  of  foreign  aggression  was 
checked.  But  the  kernel  would  be  clever- 
ly ensconced  in  the  concluding  paragraphs, 
which  would  contain  some  incidental  refer- 
ences to  the  unselfish  efforts  of  Japan  to  free 
China  from  the  foreign  yoke.  This  cracker 
on  the  whip  would  be  so  cleverly  appended 
as  to  be  almost  invisible  to  the  casual  for- 
eign reader;  but  would,  nevertheless,  and 
was  obviously  designed  so  to  do,  leave  the 
impression  in  the  mind  of  the  Chinese  reader 
that  China  must  look  to  Japan  for  relief  from 
such  oppressions. 

This  subtle  and  insidious  revival  of  the  an- 
tiforeign agitation  had  progressed  for  some 
time  before  the  boycott  of  American  goods 
cropped  up.  However,  it  had  not  escaped 
notice.  Several  of  the  more  conservative 
British  journals  published  in  China  had  en- 
tered mild  protests  against  the  tenor  of  some 
articles  which  appeared  in  the  native  press, 
and    cautioned  moderation   in   language, 
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which  clearly  showed  the  existence  of  a  sus 
picion  as  to  the  real  influence  at  work.  Ger- 
many and  Russia  were  the  chief  targets  for 
these  attacks  where  some  specific  ground 
for  complaint  was  needed,  but  other  Western 
nations  came  in  for  a  touch  now  and  then, 
with  the  single  exception  of  England.  It  is 
the  plain  truth  that,  except  in  regard  to  our 
exclusion  laws,  the  dealings  of  the  United 
States  Government  with  China  have  been 
marked  by  unusual  equity  and  justice. 
This  had  been  so  often  remarked  upon  that 
America  had  come  to  stand  almost  apart,  in 
Chinese  eyes,  from  the  other  powers  in  her 
relations  to  the  Far  Eastern  question.  This 
was  the  situation  when  the  boycott  showed 
its  head.  The  exact  origin  of  this  peculiar 
movement  is  somewhat  obscure.  There  arc 
several  well-defined  theories,  of  which  the 
one  ascribing  it  to  an  effort  on  the  part  of  a 
rival  to  discredit  the  Chinese  minister  in 
Washington  has  as  much  plausibility  as  any. 
Taking  this  or  any  similar  view  of  its  incep- 
tion, it  is  certain  that  the  movement  was  not 
expected  by  its  promoters  to  get  beyond  an 
academic  stage,  sufficient  definitely  to  ac- 
centuate it  without  producing  any  serious 
consequences.  Then,  at  the  proper  mo- 
ment, the  thing  would  be  adjusted  with  a 
flourish  of  diplomatic  trumpets,  to  the  credit 
of  certain  high  officials.  Mr.  Conger, 
formerly  United  States  minister  to  China, 
brought  considerable  ridicule  and  criticism 
upon  himself  by  early  expressing  the  opin- 
ion that  the  boycott  was  simply  a  flash 
in  the  political  pan  and  would  amount  to 
nothing.  But  Mr.  Conger  was  entirely 
right  in  his  judgment,  estimated  by  ordinary 
experience  and  standards.  He  erred  in 
failing  to  consider  the  new  element  inter- 
nally operating  in  China,  and  which  was 
quickly  injected  into  the  boycott  movement. 
This  element  was  the  Japanese  influence, 
operating  through  that  part  of  the  native 
press  manipulated  in  the  interests  of  Japan. 
I  have  been  able  to  discover  no  satisfac- 
tory evidence  to  show  that  the  boycott 
movement,  in  its  original  form,  was  created 
by  this  influence.  But  the  manipulators  of 
the  propaganda  in  the  native  press  were  apt 
to  grasp  the  opportunity.  Here  was  pro- 
vided ready  to  their  hand  a  two-edged 
sword,  slashing  at  American  interest  and 
prestige  on  one  side,  while  cutting  directly 
into  all  white  foreign  influence  on  the  other. 
To  trace  the  movement  minutely  through  its 


uneven  course,  its  seeming  lapses  into  in- 
anition, its  curious  revivals  in  many  places 
and  many  forms,  its  persistent,  steady  prog- 
ress at  all  times  under  governmental  ban 
and  official  condemnation  is  not  possible 
here.  Passing  through  Shanghai  on  his 
way  to  take  his  post  at  Peking,  Mr.  Rock- 
hill,  the  new  American  minister,  was  as- 
sured by  the  Shanghai  gentry  and  guild 
leaders  that  the  boycott  was  merely  a  spo- 
radic affair  and  was  already  abandoned. 
High  officials  at  Peking  promptly  dis- 
avowed the  whole  matter,  and  promised 
energetic  measures  to  suppress  it,  but  it 
somehow  continued  to  make  headway.  It 
is  a  great  mistake  to  regard  this  boycott  as  a 
spontaneous  expression  of  popular  senti- 
ment in  China,  called  out  by  our  exclusion 
law.  The  whole  thing  was  carefully  and 
systematically  worked  up  by  artificial  stimu- 
lation, and  indirect  political  pressure  of  a 
kind  entirely  new  to  China,  until  it  assumed 
the  outward  form  of  a  popular  movement. 
Nor  is  it  impossible  to  detect  the  chief  means 
employed,  and  trace  them  with  reasonable 
assurance  to  their  source. 

The  chief  agency  employed  in  the  exten- 
sion of  the  boycott  agitation  was,  natural- 
ly, publicity.  Several  channels  were  used; 
newspapers,  placards,  and  cartoons  being 
the  principal  ones.  In  the  course  of  several 
months  hundreds  of  thousands  of  placards, 
pamphlets,  and  pictorial  caricatures  were 
circulated  throughout  the  empire.  I  have 
seen  a  large  number  of  these  publications. 
Some  were  amusing,  some  interesting,  and 
some  alarming.  The  cartoons  usually  rep- 
resented a  Chinese  being  maltreated  by  a 
white  man,  presumably  an  American,  al- 
though no  particular  pains  was  taken  to  pre- 
serve national  identities  in  many  of  them. 
How  these  posters  were  circulated  was  at  first 
hard  to  discover.  Naturally,  the  provincial 
and  local  officials  were  anxious  to  keep  their 
skirts  clear,  fearing  retribution  in  some  form, 
and  pretended  to,  and  in  many  instances  did 
prohibit  the  distribution  of  boycott  circulars 
and  cartoons.  But  a  convenient  agency  was 
found.  Within  the  last  few  years  thousands 
of  Japanese,  many  of  them  Buddhist  priests, 
have  gone  to  China  and  are  now  scattered  to 
the  remotest  parts  of  the  country,  where 
other  foreigners  are  seldom,  if  ever,  seen. 
Some  estimates  place  the  number  of  these 
Japanese  now  in  China  as  high  as  fifty  thou- 
sand, although  this  is  probably  a  mere  guess. 
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However,  it  is  certain  that  thousands  of  Jap- 
anese tradesmen  and  commercial  agents 
have  settled  in  various  remote  parts  of  the 
empire,  adopting  the  life  of  the  people  and 
often  their  dress.  Since  other  foreigners  are 
not  permitted  to  live  or  engage  in  business 
outside  the  treaty  ports,  it  will  be  perceived 
that  considerable  present  and  prospective 
commercial  advantage  promises  to  accrue 
through  this  condition,  which  will  not  be 
shared  by  other  nations.  Dismissing  this 
phase  of  the  matter,  there  is  good  reason  to 
believe  that  these  Japanese  were  instru- 
mental in  furthering  the  circulation  of  the 
boycott  propaganda.  In  fact,  many  in- 
stances where  they  did  so  are  positively 
known.  As  time  passed  and  reports  of  the 
spread  of  the  movement  in  the  interior  be- 
gan to  reach  the  foreign  population  centres, 
it  became  known  that  many  of  the  placards 
and  cartoons  circulating  outside  the  estab- 
lished sphere  of  foreign  contact  were  of  an 
absolutely  incendiary  character,  couched 
in  the  same  general  antiforeign  spirit  that 
the  ''boxer"  movement  took  root  in. 

A  movement  so  wide-spreadandsweeping 
could  hardly  fail  to  leave  tangible  traces, 
and  this  one  planted  some  pretty  deep  foot- 
prints. To  carry  on  such  a  systematic 
campaign  required  organization  and  central 
direction.  It  also  required  money.  The 
printing  bills  alone  ran  into  a  large  sum. 
While  the  agitation  was  at  its  height  in 
Shanghai  a  reasonable  estimate  placed  the 
expense  in  that  district  alone  at  between  one 
and  two  thousand  dollars  a  day  for  printing, 
bill  posting,  renting  of  halls  for  meetings, 
speakers,  and  other  incidentals  connected 
with  publicity.  Someone  provided  these 
funds;  someone  directed  their  application. 
A  brief  review  of  conditions  in  Shanghai, 
which  was  the  centre  of  the  agitation,  may 
shed  some  light  on  the  matter. 

The  movement  was  ostensibly  carried  on 
by  the  commercial  guilds  and  presumably 
supported  by  the  better  class  of  Chinese 
merchants,  who  were  supposed,  through 
their  guilds,  to  provide  the  money  to  keep 
up  the  agitation.  But  as  the  movement 
progressed  it  became  evident  that  it  did  not 
have  the  support  of  the  merchants,  although 
many  were  constrained  outwardly  to  array 
themselves  with  it.  It  soon  became  known 
that  the  agitation  was  backed  by  an  element 
entirely  out  of  real  sympathy  with  the  mer- 
chant guilds,  and  the  human  agency  prin- 


cipally employed  was  a  class  of  Chinese  gen- 
erally spoken  of  as  the  "Japanese  students." 
Within  the  last  few  years  thousands  of 
young  Chinese  have  gone  to  Japan  to  be  ed- 
ucated along  certain  ]  ines,  and  many  are  now 
back  in  China  in  the  employ,  openly  or  sur- 
reptitiously, of  the  Japanese  Government. 
They  form  a  mobile  and  intelligent  element 
perfectly  adapted  to  certain  political  uses 
in  China's  present  stage  of  development. 
They  were  the  active  agitators,  and  from 
their  ranks  the  principal  speakers  were 
drafted,  to  address  the  numerous  meetings 
that  were  held.  I  attended  some  of  these 
meetings,  and  while  I  cannot  understand 
Chinese,  I  was  able  with  the  assistance  of  an 
interpreter  to  follow  what  was  done.  These 
meetings  were  invariably  "packed"  by  the 
agitators.  On  several  occasions  Chinese 
who  had  been  educated  in  America  and  who 
desired  to  present  fairly  the  American  side 
of  the  matter  and  point  out  the  futility  of 
such  a  movement  were  shouted  down.  Not 
only  this,  but  surreptitious  intimidation  was 
resorted  to.  Chinese  who  deprecated  the 
movement,  and  this  class  embraced  nearly 
all  the  prominent  and  influential  merchants 
throughout  the  empire,  received  threaten- 
ing letters,  and  in  some  cases  were  assaulted 
at  night  in  their  homes  by  ruffians  employed 
by  the  agitators.  When  the  boycott,  by  the 
"packed "  action  of  some  of  the  guilds,  was 
put  into  effect  in  Shanghai,  nearly  all  the 
big  Chinese  compradors  and  merchants 
went  to  their  American  associates  and  told 
them  that  while  they  were  very  much 
against  the  boycott  they  were  compelled  to 
obey  the  mandate  of  the  guilds.  Nor  is 
there  any  sound  reason  to  doubt  that  this 
attitude  was  sincere,  for  the  longer  the  boy- 
cott continued  the  more  it  demonstrated 
that,  although  it  might  effect  some  casual 
detriment  to  American  commerce,  it  was 
wreaking  great  and  immediate  harm  to 
Chinese  interests. 

An  illustration  or  two  will  make  this 
clear.  For  instance,  a  large  Chinese  piece- 
goods  house  which  deals  extensively  in 
American  cottons  has  for  years  put  out 
certain  "chops,"  or  brands,  of  its  own. 
The  goods  are  partly  made  in  America, 
partly  in  England,  while  a  considerable 
quantity  is  manufactured  in  a  Shanghai 
cotton-mill  owned  almost  entirely  by 
Chinese.  All  these  goods  are  assembled  in 
the  godowns  of  the  firm  and  put  before  the 
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consumer  under  its  special ''  chop. "  Such 
commercial  methods  are  common  through- 
out the  world.  When  the  boycott  was  in- 
stituted this  particular  ''chop"  was  black- 
listed, with  the  result  that  it  not  only  af- 
fected English-made  goods,  but  actually 
boycotted  goods  made  in  Chinese  mills  by 
Chinese  workmen.  Another  instance  is 
that  of  a  great  American  corporation  which 
has  included  a  number  of  English  and  Ger- 
man factories  in  its  organization,  retaining 
the  English  and  German  trade-marks.  It 
so  happens  that  this  concern,  which  does  an 
enormous  business  in  China,  operates  in  the 
Orient  under  a  British  charter.  It  so  hap- 
pens also  that  the  brands  of  goods  which 
are  chiefly  sold  in  China  come  from  the 
British  and  German  factories,  having  had 
a  large  sale  in  this  region  at  the  time  they 
were  consolidated  with  the  American  firm. 
All  the  goods  sold  by  this  corporation  were 
boycotted,  with  the  result  that  the  real  in- 
dustrial loss  fell  upon  England  and  Ger- 
many. Such  cases  might  be  multiplied  ad 
infinitum.  As  the  movement  extended  to 
the  consumers  it  developed  another  un- 
expected tendency.  Chinese  purchasers 
found  it  difficult  to  distinguish  American 
from  other  foreign  goods,  so  they  evinced  a 
disposition  to  eliminate  the  possibility  of 
error  by  refusing  to  buy  any  foreign-made 
goods,  thus  threatening  many  merchants 
with  ruin.  All  of  which  merely  again  de- 
monstrates the  well-known  fact  that  a  gen- 
eral commercial  boycott  is  a  many-edged 
sword  and  will  cut  the  hand  which  attempts 
to  wield  it.  So  it  was,  and  must  have  been, 
that  such  a  movement  as  this  boycott,  under 
the  conditions  possible  to^'apply  it,  could 
only  be  detrimental  to  commercial  classes  in 
China;  and  the  assumption  that  it  was  sup- 
ported and  encouraged  by  this  class  is  as 
destitute  of  fact  as  it  is  of  rational  incentive. 
Of  the  newspapers  printed  in  Chinese 
under  Japanese  charters,  the  principal  one 
is  published  in  Shanghai  under  a  title  which 
translates  into  the  "Eastern  Times."  It  is 
managed  and  edited  by  a  Japanese  brought 
over  from  Japan  for  the  purpose,  and  there 
is  scarcely  any  reason  to  doubt  that  its  policy 
is  directed  from  Tokyo,  or  rather,  as  has 
been  openly  asserted  in  Shanghai,  from  the 
Japanese  consulate.  When  the  organized 
propaganda  discovered  a  valuable  asset  in 
the  ''boycott,"  and  set  it  on  its  feet  again 
just  as  it  was  beginning  to  totter,  its  centre 


of  operation  apparently  became  the  office  of 
the  "Eastern  Times."  This  paper  actively 
took  up  the  agitation,  and  the  other  vernac- 
ular papers  published  in  the  same  interest 
throughout  the  country  promptly  followed 
suit.  This  is  no  matter  of  deduction  or  con- 
jecture. It  had  been  officially  announced 
by  the  Shanghai  guilds  that  the  boycott  had 
been  suspended  until  the  United  States 
Congress  could  meet  to  consider  the  matter, 
and  the  American  consul-general  in  Shang- 
hai had  received  positive  assurances  to  this 
effect.  In  other  words,  the  movement,  in 
its  original  form,  was  dead.  But  the  new 
agitation  quickly  took  root  and  was  soon 
found  to  be  making  headway.  Naturally, 
the  policy  of  the  "Eastern  Times "  did  not 
escape  notice.  Its  attitude  became  so  flag- 
rant and  offensive  that  Mr.  Rodgers,  the 
American  consul-general,  called  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Japanese  consul-general  to  the 
matter.  The  fact  that  the  paper  was 
published  under  a  Japanese  charter  lent 
propriety  to  this  step.  The  Japanese  con- 
sul-general politely  replied,disclaiming  per- 
sonal responsibility  and  expressing  regret 
at  the  tone  of  the  newspaper,  and  inti- 
mating his  intention  to  interpose  an  official 
check.  It  may  be  that  he  really  intended  to 
do  this;  but  a  few  days  afterward  he  was 
recalled  to  Japan  and  a  successor  put  in 
charge.  Suffice  to  say  that  the  "Eastern 
Times"  did  not  alter  its  policy.  On  the 
contrary,  it  became  more  aggressive  and 
offensive  in  urging  it.  It  even  went  so  far 
as  to  select  adate,  July  20th,  when  the  boy- 
cott was  to  be  carried  into  effect.  For  some 
time  before  July  20th,  the  "Eastern  Times  " 
printed  daily  in  large  type,  "  Six  Days  until 
the  Boycott  Begins,"  etc.,  altering  the  words 
from  day  to  day  to  suit.  Meetings  were 
organized,  and  the  city  flooded  with  posters 
and  placards  containing  the  same  reminder 
as  the  "Eastern  Times"  daily  displayed. 
Suddenly,  almost  mysteriously,  the  agita- 
tion revived;  and  from  then  progressed 
steadily  along  the  lines  I  have  already  out- 
lined. Upon  the  day  set  by  the  "Eastern 
Times"  the  boycott  promptly  went  into 
effect. 

It  had  not  progressed  far,  however,  be- 
fore certain  antiforeign  aspects  the  move- 
ment was  assuming  became  too  serious  to 
longer  dally  with.  A  meeting  of  the  for- 
eign consular  body  in  Shanghai  was  held, 
at  which  it  was  agreed  to  take  joint  action 
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to  suppress  the  agitation.  The  shoe  had 
begun  to  pinch  other  toes  than  American. 
Certain  newspapers  which  had  been  indi- 
rectly stimulating  the  movement  switched 
their  attitudes  overnight,  and  roundly  de- 
nounced the  boycott  and  the  influences 
(though  not  specifically)  behind  it.  Not  to 
go  further  into  details,  this  action  struck  the 
knell  of  the  movement  so  far  as  active  agita- 
tion is  concerned.  It  had  never  made  any 
practical  headway  away  from  Shanghai. 
From  then  it  was  merely  a  question  of  how 
long  it  would  take  for  the  movement  to  die 
out.  This  is  undetermined  as  I  write  this, 
for  its  mutterings  can  still  be  heard  in  places. 
And  it  is  generally  admitted  that  the  past 
few  months  have  brought  a  noticeable  re- 
vival throughout  the  empire  of  the  old  anti- 
foreign,  which  in  this  case  means  anti- 
white  sentiment.  It  may  be  that  we  shall 
have  to  seek  the  ultimate  results  of  this  un- 
usual incident  in  the  future.  The  actual 
detriment  to  American  commerce  has  been 
slight.  But  the  fact  that  new  forces  exist 
in  China  with  the  power  and  will  to  injure 
American  and  European  interests  is  a  fact 
to  which  the  \\'estern  world  cannot  afford  to 
be  indifferent.  It  probably  should  be  stated 
in  this  connection  that  I  have  information 
of  the  recent  establishment  of  three  Chinese 
newspapers  in  the  Russian  interest,  two  in 
the  German  and  one  in  the  French .  Several 
have  long  been  edited  indirectly  in  the  Brit- 
ish interest. 

Turning  to  purely  internal  evidences  of 
the  awakening  of  China,  they  may  be  found 
on  every  side.  And  while  foreign  and  quasi- 
foreign  influence  will  be  deeply  felt  in  the 
forthcoming  transformation,  the  funda- 
mental factors  are  to  be  found  in  the  people 
and  country;  for  whatever  political  mani- 
festations attend  the  evolution,  these  will 
always  remain  the  chief  elements  with  which 
they  must  be  worked  out.  After  several 
visits  to  China,  and  observation  of  and  as- 
sociation with  them  in  peace,  internal  dis- 
order, and  war,  I  confess  to  a  sincere  liking 
and  admiration  of  the  Chinese  people.  This 
is  no  sudden  or  sentimental  impression,  but 
rather  one  which  has  evolved  gradually 
from  an  originally  adverse  predisposition. 
In  so  far  as  any  general  characteristics  can  be 
associated  with  a  race  it  seems  tome  that  the 
Chinese  are  industrious,  reliable,  law-abid- 
ing, good-humored,  capable,  and  tolerant. 
These  are  good  qualities,  and  intelligently 


directed   in   the  path  of  modern  progress 
cannot  fail  to  accomplish  great  results. 

In  the  prevalentWestern  conception  of  the 
Chinese  there  are,  I  think,  several  radical 
errors.  One  is  that  they  are  adverse  to 
modern  improvements;  another  that  they 
have  no  military  capacity;  another  that  they 
are  incapable  of  playing  a  significant  part  in 
the  political  regeneration  of  the  nation 
owing  to  absence  of  a  national  spirit.  With- 
out pausing  to  discuss  these  propositions  in 
detail,  I  will  ask  if  these  thingscould  not  have 
been  said,  with  a  considerable  semblance 
to  truth,  about  Japan  half  a  century  ago  ? 
And  they  were  no  more  true  of  the  Japan- 
ese people  then  than  they  are  of  the  Chinese 
people  to-day.  The  Chinese  as  a  people 
have  never  been  averse  to  modern  progress, 
except  as  their  government  has  incited  them 
to  be,  and  used  its  authority  and  influence 
to  keep  them  as  they  were.  And  this  is  true, 
I  think,  of  the  history  of  all  peoples.  Take 
the  matter  of  railroads  in  China.  For  many 
years,  or  so  long  as  the  official  classes  cir- 
culated among  the  people  fantastic  reports 
about  the  foreign  steam  monsters,  so  long  as 
they  were  taught  to  believe  that  the  passage 
of  a  raflway  would  be  a  desecration  of  the 
graves  of  their  ancestors,  the  people  were 
bitterly  hostile  to  the  building  of  such  roads 
and  were  easily  incited  to  attack  surveying 
parties  and  the  like.  But  no  sooner  had  the 
railroads,  in  spite  of  these  artificial  difficul- 
ties, been  built  and  put  into  operation  than 
the  people  literally  swarmed  to  use  them. 
Local  railway  passenger  traffic  upon  fully 
established  roads  in  China  has  to-day  no 
parallel  except  in  the  daily  rush  in  and  out 
of  our  great  po])ulation  centres.  Not 
only  this,  but  the  Chinese  are  rapidly  arriv- 
ing at  the  point  where  they  will  be  prac- 
tically able  to  dispense  with  foreigners  in 
the  operation  of  their  railroads.  The  entire 
northern  division  of  the  Imperial  Railways 
of  North  China  had  not,  the  last  time  I 
travelled  over  it,  a  single  white  employee. 
Station  agents,  train  dispatchers,  con- 
ductors, guards,  locomotive  drivers,  road 
inspectors,  etc.,  are  all  Chinese.  It  will  be 
a  revelation  to  many  Westerners  to  make  a 
stop  at  Tong-shan,  where  are  the  principal 
workshops  of  this  railroad,  and  where  with 
Chinese  workmen  the  company  is  building 
its  own  locomotives,  all  its  own  rolling-stock , 
pump  machinery,  and  similar  necessities. 
Here  foreigners  still  superintend  the  more 
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important  branches  of  the  work,  and  will 
probably  do  so  for  some  years  to  come. 
But,  as  in  Japan,  even  this  is  a  transitory 
condition.  The  impulse  acquired  by  mod- 
ern industries  in  China  within  the  past  ten 
years  is  really  remarkable.  At  Wu-chang 
the  Chinese  are  making  modern  rifles  and 
artillery  for  the  new  army,  while  the  smoke- 
stacks of  all  kinds  of  factories  are  to  be  seen 
from  one  end  of  the  country  to  the  other. 
And  the  universal  opinion  among  foreigners 
who  have  had  experience  with  them  is  that 
the  Chinese  are  naturally  capable  in  all 
branches  of  skilled  and  unskilled  labor,  and 
learn  readily  and  w^illingly  to  operate  mod- 
ern machinery.  It  no  longer  astonishes  one 
in  China  to  see  a  Chinese  electrician  come 
to  fix  the  electric  lights  or  the  telephone,  do 
his  work  quietly  and  quickly,  and  go  about 
his  other  business.  The  common  thing 
now  is  to  see  wealthy  Chinese  going  about 
the  foreign  concessions  in  their  motor-cars, 
driven  by  native  chauffeurs.  Even  the  new 
woman  has  made  her  appearance.  Re- 
cently I  saw  the  young  daughter  of  a  high 
official  riding  a  bicycle  through  a  street  in  a 
foreign  concession,  attended  by  a  servant  on 
another  wheel.  Nor  are  these  superficial 
demonstrations;  but  signs  of  real  import. 
I  do  not  hesitate  to  express  the  opinion 
that  among  peoples  to-day  none  is  more 
disposed  to  take  up  new  and  improved 
methods  than  the  Chinese. 

I  should  take  pleasure  in  dwelling  upon 
the  impressions  created  by  the  natural 
aspects  of  the  land  as  one  travels  for  days 
through  fields  of  waving  grain  and  growing 
crops,  by  thousands  of  villages  and  numer- 
ous large  cities,  on  one  of  the  new  trunk-lines 
or  along  one  of  the  great  rivers.  All  this  has 
been  described  many  times,  although  it  is 
only  lately  that  Westerners  have  begun  to 
look  upon  it  all  with  eyes  toned  to  apprecia- 
tion of  its  inherent  industrial  andcommercial 
possibilities.  And  evidences  of  a  coming 
nationalrehabilitation,shouldChina  be  per- 
mitted to  retain  her  political  entity,  are  not 
lacking.  The  influence  of  Chinese  educated 
abroad,  and  who  are  now  coming  home  to 
live  in  large  numbers,  is  beginning  to  be  felt 
in  the  political  life  of  the  empire.  While  the 
actual  accomplishments  of  the  reformers, 
such  as  Wu-ting-fang's  recent  revision  of 


the  code  of  punishments,  by  which  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  "thousand  cuts  "  was  wrung  from 
timid  conservatism,  are  often  more  likely 
to  cause  a  smile  than  invoke  serious  belief 
in  them  as  an  indication  of  progress,  there 
are  hopeful  signs  on  the  horizon.  The  new 
army  now  exists  largely  on  paper,  except  in 
the  north,  but  it  will  come.  Arrangements 
to  secure  the  services  cf  thousands  of  Japan- 
ese officers  are  now  under  way.  Personally 
I  see  not  the  slightest  reason  to  doubt  that 
the  Chinese  will  make  excellent  soldiers  if 
they  are  properly  armed  and  trained.  They 
possess  courage  and  capability  in  plenty. 
All  they  require  is  efficiency,  and  that  can 
be  gained  by  proper  effort.  Entrenched 
conservatism  is  being  hustled  on  all  sides, 
and  cannot  long  withstand  the  new  forces  at 
work.  The  sending  of  commissions  to 
study  conditions  and  methods  in  foreign 
countries  is  a  sign  of  the  new  era.  In  fact, 
the  political  and  social  construction  of  China 
is  peculiarly  favorable  to  a  comparatively 
rapid  and  easy  transition.  The  old  China 
will  die  hard,  but  it  is  doomed. 

In  the  great  new  future  that  is  coming  to 
this  old  country  two  elements  will  struggle 
for  supremacy.  One  will  be  the  forces  in- 
herent in  the  Chinese  people  coupled  with 
such  assimilative  influence  as  Japan  will  be 
able  to  exert.  The  other  will  be  the  more 
material,  more  advanced  civilization  of  the 
West.  Neither  will  entirely  win  the  battle, 
but  one  or  the  other  wi  1  finally  point  the 
way.  I  am  no  very  serious  believer  in  what 
is  called  the  yellow  peril;  not  owing  to  any 
trust  in  the  motives  or  influence  of  Japan, 
and  not  only  because  I  have  great  faith  that 
the  star  of  destiny  still  hangs  over  the  West; 
but  because  I  believe  that  under  any  favor- 
able circumstances  the  good  sense  and  sound 
character  of  the  Chinese  will  vindicate  them- 
selves. In  respect  to  the  yellow  peril,  it  is 
interesting  to  recall  what  a  Chinese  official 
of  progressive  tendency  recently  said  to  me: 

"The  future  contains  no  yellow  peril  for 
Europe  or  America,"  he  remarked,  "but  it 
does  contain  one  for  Europeans  and  Amer- 
icans in  Asia  unless. your  nations  and  people 
learn  to  treat  Asiatics  with  more  considera- 
tion." 

This  is  the  voice  of  the  new  China,  and  it 
is  to  be  heard  and  considered. 


SONG     IN     EXILE 
By  Alice  Duer  Miller 

The  rustling  palms  bend  readily 

Between  the  sun  and  me; 
The  trades  blow  warm  and  steadily 

Across  the  turquoise  sea; 
But  I'd  rather  feel  the  March  wind  bite 

In  the  country  of  the  free. 

Hibiscus  and  camellias 

Bloom  here  abundantly, 
And  roses  and  gardenias — 

The  sweetest  flowers  there  be — 
But  I'd  rather  see  through  the  bare  north  woods 
One  bridal  dogwood  tree. 

The  tropic  light  is  mellow 

As  a  lamp  in  a  lighted  room; 
The  sun  shines  high  and  yellow 

In  the  quivering  cloudless  dome; 
But,  oh,  for  the  snow  and  the  cruel  cold 

And  the  rigors  of  my  home! 


1ET  us  take  serious  views  of  life,  since  life 
is  a  serious  matter,  but  let  us  take  them 
-^   as  cheerfully  as  may  be,  for  so  we  live 
healthier.     It  was  in  the  papers  the  other  day 
that   a  rich  man  in  St.  Louis  had  declared 
that  getting  rich  was  merely  ahabit,  and  a  bad 
one,  and  that  for  his  part  he  was 

f  ^  ?.-   ^  T^-  1-  tryinor  to  break  himself  of  it.      He 
of  Getting  Rich       •'      *= 

said  he  had  ceased  to  take  any  div- 
idends from  his  business.  It  was  still  carried 
on  in  his  name,  but  the  employees  in  one 
way  or  another  now  got  seven-tenths  of  the 
profits  and  three-tenths  went  to  philanthropy. 
This  millionaire  seemed  not  to  find  the  satis- 
factions in  wealth  that  some  men  do,  for  he 
thought  there  was  no  comfort  in  living  in  a 
mansion  with  half  a  dozen  servants,  and  con- 
sidered that  the  hardest  job  a  man  can  have 
is  living  up  to  a  big  income.  No  doubt  it 
is  a  hard  job  for  a  man  who  is  not  used  to  it 
and  whose  habits  have  all  been  formed  on  a 
basis  of  frugality,  but  there  is  a  ridiculous 
number  of  people  in  this  prosperous  country 


for  whom  a  mansion  with  six  servants  not 
only  possesses  no  terrors,  but  is  regarded  as 
a  modest  home  in  which  to  illustrate  the 
blessings  of  the  simple  life. 

Nor  is  it  commonly  regarded  as  a  bad  habit 
to  get  rich.  Up  to  a  certain  point  it  is  a  good 
habit;  beyond  a  certain  point  its  virtue  be- 
comes debatable ;  but  where  the  point  is  may 
not  rashly  be  asserted,  for  one  man's  limit  is 
not  necessarily  the  proper  limit  of  another. 
About  as  much  as  a  cautious  observer  will 
venture  to  say  is  that  a  good  many  of  our 
neighbors  in  this  generation  of  Americans 
seem  to  bestow  an  amount  of  effort  on  get- 
ting rich  which  is  disproportionate  to  the  value 
to  them  of  what  they  acquire.  And  we  can 
also  say  without  much  danger  of  contradic- 
tion that  some  of  the  neighbors  are  getting 
together  much  bigger  piles  of  money  than  it 
is  profitable  either  for  them  or  for  the  com- 
munity that  they  should  control. 

To  most  people  the  idea  that  wealth  should 
be  distributed  equally  among  men  is  an  idea 
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as  distasteful  as  it  is  unpractical.  We  rather 
like  inequalities  of  means  and  condition.  We 
don't  at  all  like  the  idea  of  eliminating  the 
good  chimces  from  life.  Life  is  much  more 
entertaining  with  the  chances  left  in.  We 
want  a  chance  to  do  better — much  better — 
than  the  average,  and  we  are  quite  willing 
that  others  should  have  and  improve  the 
chance  to  do  much  better  than  we  do.  We 
don't  mind  how  rich  a  few  of  the  neighbors 
get,  provided  the  rest  of  us  have  a  fair  show. 
We  Americans  are  not  an  envious  people. 
Opportunity  has  been  too  free  here  for  that. 
The  absence  of  envy  among  us  is  observed 
with  emphasis  and  some  wonder  in  a  book 
lately  written  about  us  in  German  for  Ger- 
man readers  by  a  German  professor  here 
resident.  But  when  it  begins  to  appear  that 
some  of  the  neighbors  are  getting  together 
such  inordinate  and  preposterous  accumu- 
lations of  wealth  as  threaten  to  diminish  in 
important  measure  the  mass  of  wealth  that 
the  rest  of  us  may  try  for,  then  we  begin  to  knit 
our  brows.  If  the  great  money-makers  seem 
to  be  playing  their  great  games  with  such 
success  as  threatens  to  deny  us  reasonable 
opportunities  to  play  our  little  games  we  shall 
begin  to  have  serious  views  about  unrestricted 
money-making  being  a  bad  habit. 

That  is  what  is  happening  now  in  this 
country.  Decent  people  who  are  neither  cov- 
etous nor  envious  begin  to  be  disturbed  by  the 
enormous  increase  of  enormous  fortunes. 
They  tell  us  that  already  one  per  cent,  of  the 
families  of  the  country  own  fifty-four  per 
cent,  of  the  country's  wealth.  Even  that  pro- 
portion restricts  the  game  considerably  for 
the  ninety-nine  per  cent.  The  one  per  cent, 
includes,  they  tell  us,  125,000  families.  Of 
those  families  we  may  guess  100, 000  are  not  ex- 
cessively rich  according  to  current  standards. 
Indeed  we  may  guess — since  we  are  guessing — 
that  124,000  are  not  dangerously  rich.     Our 


concern  is  mainly  about  the  other  thousand 
families,  whose  incomes  include  many  that 
seem  to  be  expanded  far  beyond  the  chance 
of  being  spent  or  dissipated.  These  fortunes 
that  grow  hugely  year  by  year  by  natural 
processes  of  accumulation  begin  to  daunt  us. 
To  build  up  one  of  them  seems  truly  a  bad 
habit;  an  ill  service  that  the  builder  does  to 
the  country,  his  neighbors,  his  descendants, 
and  himself.  We  wish  the  fashion  for  con- 
structing them  would  pass.  We  wish  that 
the  notion  that  they  are  desirable — are  worth 
any  man's  life  to  uprear,  are  worth  any  man's 
soul  to  protect, — would  pass.  We  notice  with 
satisfaction  not  only  an  increasing  disposi- 
tion to  inquire  into  the  methods  by  which 
such  fortunes  are  acquired,  and  into  the  laws 
and  industrial  conditions  that  made  such  ac- 
cumulations possible,  but  actually  a  few  iso- 
lated signs  of  apprehension  on  the  part  of 
some  families  that  they  have  got  too  much, 
and  on  the  part  of  some  successful  men  of 
business  that  their  gains  may  be  disastrously 
profuse.  Such  signs — what  few  there  are 
of  them — are  wholesome;  and  wholesome, 
too,  and  not  so  rare,  is  the  growing  feeling  of 
contempt  for  some  men  called  successful, 
whose  success  is  a  mere  triumph  of  calcu- 
lated rapacity;  and  for  some  others  who  are 
not  so  much  men  as  maws,  and  who,  urged 
by  a  dyspeptic  lust  for  wealth  and  its  powers, 
have  gorged  and  gorged  themselves  with 
money  far  beyond  their  ability  to  assimilate, 
or  distribute. 

The  more  general  and  sincere  is  the  ap- 
preciation of  the  unloveliness  of  creatures 
of  this  sort  —  the  more  distinct  the  realiza- 
tion of  what  they  have  paid  for  what  they 
have  got,  and  of  the  sort  of  life  they  have 
chosen  —  the  better  the  hope  is  for  the 
amelioration  of  some  of  the  symptoms  that 
worry  the  doctors  whose  care  is  for  our 
national  health. 


GALLERY  OF  NATIONAL  PORTRAITURE  dred  and  forty-six— was  supplied  from   the 

UNDER  date  of  October  i8,  1905,  the  Academy's  own  collection,  without  exhaust- 
Pennsylvania  Academy  of  the  Fine  ing  it,  and  most  of  the  remainder  were  will- 
Arts — pursuant  to  its  best  traditions,  ingly  contributed,  with  a  very  justifiable 
and  as  a  partial  celebration  of  the  hundredth  family  pride,  from  the  family  galleries  of  pri- 
anniversary  of  its  founding — announced  the  vate  owners.  The  pictures  exposed  were  thus 
opening    of    a    "  Gallery  of    National   Por-  enveloped  in  that  genial  atmosphere  of  social 


taiture"  on  No- 
vember I  8 1  h  . 
The  motive  was 
the  founding  of  a 
national  gallery 
of  portraits  simi- 
lar to  the  British 
institution,  of 
which  this  exhibi- 
tion was  to  de- 
monstrate the  ex- 
istence of  a  very 
respectable  n  u  - 
c  1  e  u  s .  Several 
circumstances 
contributed  to  the 
success  of  this  ex- 
cellent  enter- 
prise; in  the  first 
place,  the  locali- 
ty. As  is  well 
known,  a  certain 
amount  of  ances- 
tor worship  is  es- 
sential to  the  cul- 
tivation of  the  art 
of  portraiture, 
and  also  a  state  of  society  which  shall  be  well 


Copyright,  i8g8,  by  the  Pe>uisylva>ua  Academy  of  the  Fine  Arts. 
Portrait  of  Miss  Elizabeth  Bordley,  by  Gilbert  Stuait. 


tradition,  of  per- 
sonal memoirs  of 
local  and  national 
history,  which  is 
so  essential  to  a 
right  enjoyment 
of  portraiture, 
and  even  to  a  just 
artistic  apprecia- 
tion of  its  tech- 
nique. And  the 
perils  of  lack  of 
severe  artistic 
discrimination, 
which  are  also 
evoked  by  these 
personal  and  so- 
cial considera- 
tions, were,  on  the 
whole,  very  suc- 
cessfully avoided. 
As  an  exhibition 
of  painting  pure 
and  simple,  the 
exhibition  was 
of  the  highest 
interest. 
This  was  largely  due  to  the  work  of  three 


established,  cultured,  and  with  reasonably  or  four  men  of  the  early  American  school- 
ample  means.  As  one  of  the  oldest  cities  in  Gilbert  Stuart,  Thomas  Sully,  and  Henry 
the  country,  at  one  time  both  the  social  and  Inman.  The  moderns  were  few  in  number, 
political  capital  of  the  new  nation,  conser-  and  unequal  in  merit,  but  they  were  well 
vative,  and  respecting  both  leisure  and  tradi-  enough  represented  to  afford  matter  for  much 
tion,  Philadelphia  is  perhaps  the  best  adapted  curious  speculation  as  to  the  grounds  of  the 
to  further  this  sufficiently  long-delayed  move-  very  distinct  separation  between  their  meth- 
ment.      Moreover,   it   possesses   a    building  ods,  spiritual  and  technical,  and  those  of  the 


with  ample  galleries  and  which  is  the  officially 
recognized  capitol  of  the  current  fine  arts 
in  the  State  ( if  not  on  the  Atlantic  seaboard). 
A  very  important  portion  of  this  exhibition 
^forty-three  canvases  in  a  total  of  one  hun- 
VoL.  XXXIX.— 26 


early  painters.  No  attempt  had  been  made 
in  this  first  exhibition  to  have  it  exhaustive 
in  any  respect ;  and  there  were  many  familiar 
names  which  did  not  appear.  Rembrandt 
Peale  was  represented  by  four  canvases,  and 
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C.  R.  Leslie  by  one,  but  of  Trumbull,  Morse,  The  Lansdowne  portrait  is  apparently  very 
Durand,  and  Washington  Allston  (for  ex-  well  preserved,  under  glass,  though  the  black 
ample  )  there  were  none.  A  few  foreign  garments  have  seemingly  flattened  out.  The 
painters,  both  of  the  eighteenth  century  and  color  is  warm  and  discreet;  the  Turkey  rug 
thenineteenth,  wereincluded.  Of  theStuarts,  which  Stuart  is  said  to  have  bought  express- 
including  two  of  the  Washington  portraits,  ly  for  this  picture  is  kept  as  an  accessory 
there  were  no  less  than  thirty- 
nine,  and  these  were  of  them- 
selves sufficient  to  make  an  ex- 
hibition of  the  first  importance. 
The  centre  of  the  main  gallery 
was  appropriately  given  to 
the  Academy's  version  of  the 
Lansdowne  portrait  of  Wash- 
ington; and  it  may  be  noted 
that  the  Academy's  cata- 
logue states  that  "there  is 
evidence  that  this  is  the  orig- 
inal, painted  from  life,  and 
not  the  replica.  Of  the  two 
portraits  of  Washington 
painted  by  Stuart  for  William 
Bingham  one  was  retained  by 
Mr.  Bingham  and  the  other 
presented  to  the  Marquis  of 
Lansdowne.  Received  from 
Estate  of  William  Bingham, 
i8i  I."  This  claim  is  founded, 
partially,  on  the  fact  that  this 
canvas  is  signed,  "G.  Stuart, 
1796" — a  practice  not  usual 
with  the  painter,  while  Lord 
Lansdowne's  is  not.  The 
painter's  latest  biographer, 
Mr.  George  C.  Mason,  says 
that  this  first  full-length  por- 
trait of  the  President  was  a  commission  from  only;  the  flesh  tones  of  the  head  are  some- 
the  Marquis  of  Lansdowne,  and  that,  when  what  strongly  modelled,  and  the  general  size 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Bingham  learned  of  and  dignity  of  the  work  carry  off  the  per- 
it,  they  "expressed  a  strong   desire  to  be     functory  pose.      Contemporary  gossip  gives 


Portrait  of  Frances  Anne  Kemble,  by  Thomas  Sully. 


at  the  charge,  and  to  be  permitted  to  pre- 
sent it  to  the  Marquis."  Stuart,  it  is  said, 
hesitated,  but  finally  consented,  "and  Mrs. 
Bingham  asked  the  President  to  give  the 
artist  sittings."  Mr.  Mason  speaks  of  the 
Academy's  picture  as  "another"  of  the  four 
full-length  copies  made.  His  story  adds  in- 
terest to  Stuart's  study  of  the  head  of  the 
handsome  Mrs.  Bingham,  which  hung  in  the 


the  credit  for  standing  for  the  figure  of  this 
portrait  to  three  personages —  "  a  man  named 
Smith,"  "Alderman  Keppele,"  and  "the 
Comte  de  Noailles";  and  it  was  also  averred 
that  the  hands  were  painted  from  a  wax  cast 
of  Stuart's  own  hand,  which  was  much  smaller 
than  Washington's.  The  outstretched  right 
hand  does  seem  a  trifle  too  small  and  too 
stiff.      The  painting  was  shown  in  the  Acad- 


same  gallery — the  blonde  coiffure  melting  emy  exhibition  of   181 1.      More  interesting 

intothe  warm  background,  the  sparkling,  in-  is  the   Washington  intime  of  the  Vaughan 

telligent,  aquiline  countenance  slightly  tipped  portrait,  loaned  by  Mrs.  Joseph  Harrison  from 

forward,  and  the  eyes  searching  the  spectator's  the  collection  of  her  late  husband,  and  said 

admiration.      It  is  probable  that  "the  Presi-  to   be   one   of  the   three   painted   from  life, 

dent "  yielded  readily  to  this  charming  lady's  Mr.  Mason  gives  the  statement  of  Mr.  Norris, 

request.  a  son-in-law  of  Mr.    Harrison,   that  it  was 
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executed  in  September,  1795,  for  Samuel  able  in  so  good  a  draughtsman.  Mr.  Sargent 
\'aughan,  a  friend  of  Washington,  and  was  is  said  to  have  declared  the  portraits  of  Mrs. 
purchased  by  Mr.  Harrison  of  William  SamuelBlodgettand  Mrs. Richard  Peters,  Jr., 
Vaughan.  The  placid  dignity  of  expression  to  be  the  best  two  he  had  seen  in  this  country, 
is  convincing;  the  modelling  of  the  head  is  Both  of  them  are  the  property  of  the  Acad- 
careful  but  not  carried  very  far;  some  details,     emy;   the  first  is  unfinished,  the  gray  tone  of 

the  untouched  canvas  doing 
duty  for  the  body,  but  com- 
pletin  g  so  well  the  color  scheme 
that  at  first  it  passes  unnoticed. 
In  the  portrait  of  Mrs.  William 
Rawle,  a  composition  is  pre- 
sented fresh  in  color,  lively  in 
action,  the  bust,  arms,  and 
hands  well  constructed  and 
well  painted. 

Of   Sully,    twenty-four    ex- 
amples  were    shown,    and    of 
Inman,  nine,  and  in  the  best 
of  each  a  general  similarity  of 
style  was  evident.      As  in  all 
collections  of  old  paintings,  a 
very  great  difference  in  states 
of  preservation,  or  restoration, 
was  manifest,  and  the  contrast 
between  family  portraits  of  the 
same    period    was    frequently 
striking.     In  several  instances 
the  authorities  had  been  fortu- 
nate in   reuniting   long-sepa- 
rated members  of  a  household, 
the  Academy  owning  the  por- 
trait of   the  husband  and  the 
private  collector   that   of  the 
wife,   or  vice  versa.     One  of 
these    family   gatherings  was 
that  of  Henry  Pratt  with  his  daughter  and 
her  husband,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  Dundas, 
all    painted    by   Inman,    but   the   first  only 
owned  by  the  Academy.     This  old   gentle- 
man,   excellently    painted,    fresh    as    new, 
cheerful   and   alert  under   his   silvery  hair, 
looked  out  of  his   canvas   with   very   lively 
dark-blue  eyes,  while  behind  him  appeared 
a  suggestion  of  his  estate  of  Lemon  Hill,  now 
a   part  of  Fairmount    Park.      This    picture 
of  him  that,  being  remonstrated  with  one  day    was    much   the   brightest  of  all   the  group 


Copyrii^lit,  i8g8,  by  the  Pe}i>isylz>a>iia  Ac<ide>ny  of  the  Fnie  ^Irts. 

Portrait  (unfinished)  of  Mrs.  Samuel  Blodgett,  by  Gilbert  Stuart 


as  the  eyes  and  the  shadow  under  the  chin, 
are  admirably  rendered.  Around  the  face 
the  dark  background  breaks  into  luminous 
reds  to  carry  off  the  carnations  of  the  flesh. 
The  painting  is  confined  in  an  oval ;  and 
there  are  three  or  four  replicas. 

From  some  of  the  methods  of  the  painters 
of  his  age,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  Stuart 
was  not  altogether  exempt,  one  of  them  being 
the  neglect  of  the  sitter's  body.     It  is  related 


for  the  carelessness  of  his  treatment  of  the 
sitter's  person  below  the  chin,  he  replied:  "I 
copy  the  works  of  God,  and  leave  clothes  to 
tailors  and  mantua-makers."  In  some  of  his 
most  successful  portraits  of  ladies,  as  in  those 
of  Elizabeth  Bordley,  Mrs.  William  Jackson, 
and  Mrs.  Richard  Peters,  Jr. ,  hung  in  a  group, 
this  neglect  of  clothes,  or,  rather,  of  the 
''work  of  God "  under  the  clothes,  is  remark- 


of  Inmans,  and  apparently  not  entirely  be- 
cause of  cleaning.  In  the  portraits  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Dundas  much  of  the  same  artistic 
intelligence  is  displayed,  the  same  skill  in 
rendering  life  and  expression;  and  that  of 
the  wife  may  be  accepted  as  an  historic  docu- 
ment, a  very  good  pictorial  and  artistic  ren- 
dering of  "a  lady  of  quality"  of  such  a 
period,    truthful,    simple,   dignified,    hand- 
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some,  good  in  color  and  arrangement.  Two 
interesting  examples  of  Inman's  later  works 
are  the  small  portraits  of  Wordsworth  and 
Macaulay,  painted  during  his  visit  to  Europe 
in  1844,  two  years  before  his  death,  with  but 
little  suggestion  of  color,  but  careful  in  de- 
sign. The  first  is  owned  by  the  University  of 
Penhsylvaniaand  the  secondby  the  Academy. 

Not  unlike  Inman's  Pratt  in  its  freshness 
of  color  and  vividness  of  expression  is  Sully's 
full-length  of  General  Jonathan  Williams. 
The  ruddy  and  vigorous  old  warrior,  some- 
what compressed  in  his  uniform,  is  seated  at 
a  table,  with  an  open  landscape  behind  him, 
and  in  his  handsome  and  honest  countenance 
appears  that  almost  rustic  simplicity  and 
directness  which  we  think  we  recognize  not 
unfrequently  in  the  portraits  of  the  worthies 
of '76  and  1 812.  In  the  official  full-length 
portrait  of  Lafayette,  from  Independence 
Hall,  the  painter  is  not  so  happy;  the  paint- 
ing— from  some  cause — is  much  duller  and 
flatter,  the  face  less  expressive,  and  the  street 
scene  beyond,  pure  convention.  Of  Sully's 
portraits  of  Mrs.  Kemble,  the  Academy  owns 
two.  Tragedy  and  Comedy,  so  to  speak, 
and  for  this  exhibition  the  tragedienne  was 
judiciously  selected;  very  handsome  in  de- 
sign and  color,  a  trifle  hard  in  the  painting 
of  the  head,  but  much  more  worthy  and 
dignified  than  the  prettiness  of  the  other 
portrait,  in  which  she  smiles  and  looks  back- 
ward over  her  shoulder.  Near  this  hung  the 
head  of  Charles  Kemble,  generally  known 
through  the  engraving,  also  owned  by  the 
Academy. 

In  general  arrangement  the  exhibition  was 
in  chronological  order,  and  the  very  first 
pictures  were  naturally  devoted  to  the  Penn 
family,  though  William  himself  did  not  ap- 
pear. In  his  place  were  half-lengths  of  his 
two  sons,  John  and  Richard,  by  Sir  Godfrey 
Kneller  and  Richard  Wilson,  not  unlike,  and 
Mrs.  Richard,  a  pleasant  buxom  lady  in 
gray  satin,  also  by  Wilson.  These  three  are 
in  the  collection  of  Mr.  John  Lardner.  Near 
them  were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Benjamin  West,  by 
Matthew  Pratt,  from  the  Academy  collection 
— the  painter  as  a  young  man,  with  a  pale  face 
and  very  un-Quakerlike  black  eyes,  his  hands 
clasped  in  front  of  him  in  a  boyish  attitude. 
His  stiffly  rendered,  high-cheeked  spouse 
scarcely  justified  herself  as  the  heroine  of  the 
romantic  escape  from  the  tyranny  of  her  elder 


brother  to  join  her  ''limner,"  with  the  aid 
of  moon-lit  ladders  and  three  devoted  friends. 
By  a  curious  coincidence  the  portraits  of  these 
three  friends  hung  in  the  same  room — the 
Right  Rev.  William  White,  D.  D.,  by  Sully; 
Francis  Hopkinson,  by  Robert  Edge  Pine; 
and  Benjamin  Franklin,  by  Joseph  Sifrede 
Duplessis.  The  last,  painted  from  life  in 
Paris  in  1778,  is  in  the  Academy  collection, 
and  is  one  of  two,  very  similar;  the  careful 
rendering,  the  general  tone,  the  character 
and  expression,  even  the  dull  red  coat,  being 
much  the  same  in  both.  Of  the  British 
painters,  there  were  a  few  examples  of  Sir 
Godfrey  Kneller;  a  life-size  full-length  of 
George  III  in  his  robes,  by  Allan  Ramsay, 
principal  painter  to  his  Majesty,  loaned  to 
Independence  Hall  as  long  as  there  shall  be 
a  museum  there,  by  Mrs.  Joseph  Harrison ; 
an  equally  big  and  conventional  portrait  of 
Garrick  by  Copley;  and  a  fine  bravura  ren- 
dering of  the  handsome  head  of  John  Philip 
Kemble,  by  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence,  painted 
with  a  full  brush  and  with  evident  enjoyment. 

Of  the  modern  painters,  who  differ  much 
more  widely  among  themselves  than  their 
predecessors,  Sargent,  Benjamin-Constant, 
Chase,  Vonnoh,  McLure  Hamilton,  John 
Lambert,  and  a  few  others,  were  represented. 
The  Sargent,  belonging  to  the  Academy, 
is  the  upright  group  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John 
W.  Field,  the  figures  somewhat  more  than 
half  length,  the  wife  with  both  hands  clasped 
on  her  husband's  arm,  leaning  against  him, 
in  a  pretty,  old-fashioned  attitude  that  is 
curiously  appropriate  to  her  pale,  sweet,  un- 
worldly face  and  her  quaint,  very  unfashion- 
able method  of  wearing  her  hair  which  would 
have  been  the  despair  of  any  other  painter. 
The  silvery  gray  of  the  color  distinguished 
this  canvas  also  from  the  older  ones  around 
it ;  and,  to  add  to  its  interest,  the  portraits  of 
both  Mrs.  Field's  parents  were  also  to  be 
seen,  the  father,  Richard  Peters,  Jr.,  one 
of  the  founders  of  the  Academy,  by  Rem- 
brandt Peale,  and  the  mother,  by  Stuart. 

With  such  an  opening,  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  the  installation  of  this  department  of 
the  Academy,  including  portraits  of  men 
and  women  notable  in  American  literature, 
politics,  science,  the  arts,  and  social  life,  and 
even  of  foreigners  prominent  in  American 
institutions,  may  lead  to  great  results. 

William  Walton. 
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ABOVE   THE    SEA    OF    ROUND,   SHINY   BACKS    THE    THIN    LOOPS    SWIRLED  AND    SHOT   INTO 

VOLUMES  OF  DUST. 

—"A  Day  with  the  Round-up,"  page  286. 
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JOURNEY  OF  1,300  MILES,  THROUGH    FIVE  COUNTRIES,  ACROSS 

TWELVE  FRONTIERS,  AND  OVER  FIVE  ALPINE  PASSES 

By  Henry  Norman,  M.  P. 

Illustrations  from  thotographs  by  the  author 


T  was  within  a  few  days  of 
the  close  of  the  session  of 
Parliament.  Party  passion 
had  run  high  and  had  ebbed, 
leaving  everybody  cross  and 
exhausted.  Only  formal 
business  remained,  but  the  Whips  were 
keeping  us  all  strictly  in  attendance,  on  the 
chance  that  the  Government  might  once 
more  be  caught  napping.  The  members' 
smoking-room  of  the  House  was  hotter  and 
stuffier  than  usual,  and  the  smell  of  the 
kitchen  below,  which  is  never  absent  from 
it,  seemed  greasier  than  ever.  The  rattle 
of  the  Irish  members'  draughts,  the  heavy 
sighs  of  the  poring  chess-players,  the  petu- 
lant calls  of  ''Collins!"  for  refreshment, 
rasped  one's  tired  nerves.  Over  it  all  lay 
the  crushing  reflection  that  six  precious 
months  of  life  had  been  virtually  wasted  so 
far  as  concerned  legislation  and  the  public 
weal.  There  was  to  be  another  late  sitting, 
with  the  prospect  of  getting  home  at  day- 
break after  four  or  five  hours'  purposeless 
sauntering  through  the  stifling  division  lob- 
bies. How  tired  one  wasl  And  how  one 
longed  for  field  or  moor  or  sea!  I  had,  for 
once,  no  plan,  and  was  wearily  wondering 
where  my  holiday  was  to  be,  and  if  I  were 
not  too  tired  even  to  take  the  trouble  to 
make  one.     The  world  is  a  dull  place. 

The  glass  door  swung  open  and  an  offi- 
cial messenger,  with  the  gold  badge  of  Mer- 
cury hanging  over  his  waistcoat,    entered 


and  looked  round.  He  had  a  handful  of 
visitors'  cards  and  letters  and  telegrams  for 
members.  His  eye  fell  upon  me  and  he 
walked  across  and  handed  me  a  telegram. 
It  was  from  Paris. 

Will  you  join  us  in  automobile  tour  to 
Italian  lakes.  Please  arrange  necessary 
papers  for  Swiss,  Italian,  and  Austrian 
frontiers.     Greatly  hope  you  can  come. 

Did  I  say  the  world  was  a  dull  place? 
What  a  foolish  remark!  One  may  be,  as 
Professor  Darwin  says,  a  microscopic  being 
living  on  a  puny  planet  circling  round  an 
inferior  star,  but  all  the  same  the  world  is 
a  gay,  sweet  home,  where  joy  lies  in  ambush 
round  every  corner.  Would  I  motor  to 
the  Italian  lakes?  Would  a  bird  stretch 
its  throat  at  dawn  and  sing  ?  Would  a  bee 
wing  to  a  clover-field?  Would  water  run 
down-hill?  The  open  road,  the  rush  of 
vitalizing  air,  the  delicious  thrill  of  silent 
speed,  the  instant  response  of  almost  living 
mechanism  to  touch  of  hand  and  foot,  the 
sunny  vineyards,  the  Alpine  pass,  the 
purple  waters,  the  Asti  spumante  under 
gray-green  olive-trees — why,  one  might, 
perhaps,  get  to  Venice,  and — what  a 
thought! — it  might  even  be  possible  to  mo- 
tor over  the  terrible  Stelvio,  the  highest  car- 
riage-road in  Europe.  I  walked  straight 
across  the  lobby  to  the  telegraph  office. 

The  invitation  was  from  American  friends 
who  take  a  house  every  summer  about  ten 
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miles  from  Paris.  Madame  is  an  enthusi- 
astic automobilist,  and  she  had  hitherto  al- 
ways hired  a  car  for  the  summer — a  costly 
and  unsatisfactory  proceeding.  But  last 
autumn  Monsieur  had  requested  me  to  buy 
and  get  ready  for  her  by  spring  an  automo- 
bile of  her  own.  It  was  to  have  a  large 
tonneau,  to  be  powerful  and  fast,  to  carry 
six  or  seven  people  and  luggage,  and,  Ma- 
dame added,  it  was  to  be  upholstered  in 
green  leather  and  painted  dark  green  with 
a  very  narrow  red  line.     Beyond  these  mat- 


costly  car  to  sell  after  a  few  months  at  scrap- 
iron  prices;  or  his  wife  chooses  a  car  be- 
cause its  brasswork  is  bright  and  its  seats 
comfortable;  or  he  is  entirely  in  the  hands 
of  a  dealer,  who  naturally  knows  of  but  one 
good  car — the  one  he  has  to  sell  at  the  mo- 
ment. I  accepted  the  commission  with 
alacrity,  not  only  from  the  desire  to  render 
any  service  to  my  friends,  but  also  because 
when  one  cannot  afford  to  buy  a  car  regard- 
less of  cost  for  oneself,  the  next  best  thing  is 
to  buy  it,  with  a  free  hand,  for  somebody 


Our  first  glimpse  of   Lake   Neuchatel. 


ters,  and  the  private  injunction  that  it  should 
be  the  best  that  money  could  buy,  all  was 
left  to  me.  In  this,  it  will  be  no  boast  to  say. 
Monsieur  acted  with  his  invariable  good 
sense.  Nothing  is  to  be  gained,  and  much 
lost,  by  a  man  without  technical  knowledge 
attempting  to  make  one  of  the  most  difficult 
purchases  possible.  A  man  would  not  se- 
lect his  own  electric-light  plant  or  pumping 
installation,  yet  these  are  simple  compared 
with  the  mechanism  of  an  automobile.  The 
non-technical  buyer  either  follows  his  own 
judgment,  and  consequently  often  has  a 


else.  So  at  the  winter  Paris  Automobile 
Show  I  spent  several  days  in  examining 
the  new  types  for  the  coming  year  (for 
as  the  car  was  for  use  in  France  it  was 
clearly  best  to  buy  a  French  one),  I  decided 
upon  what  seemed  to  me  the  best,  I  spent 
a  morning  at  the  makers'  works,  to  satisfy 
myself  that  the  unseen  construction  was 
right  and  conscientious,  and  then  I  placed 
an  order  for  the  first  chassis — that  is,  the 
car  without  any  coach-builder's  work — to 
be  delivered  in  1905.  Some  readers  may 
like  to  know  that  this  cost  22,300  francs, 


Through   the   rock   tunnels   of   Lake   Neuchatel. 


and  that  before  it 
was  delivered  I  was 
offered  £ioo  pre- 
mium for  my  claim 
to  it.  I  tested  it  up- 
on the  road,  with  a 
couple  of  old  seats 
nailed  on,  caused  a 
few  alterations  to  be 
made,  and  sent  it  to 
the  coach-builders, 
where  the  body  in 
the  rough  was 
awaiting  it.  As  soon 
as  this  was  fixed  in 
place,  and  before 
any  permanent  up- 
holstery or  painting 
and  varnishing  had 

been  done,  I  drove  it  for  a  fortnight — hard. 
It  made  no  more  noise  than  a  cat  on  a  hearth- 
rug, it  responded  to  movement  of  lever  and 
touch  of  pedal  like  a  thoroughbred  to  turn 
of  heel  or  pressure  of  knee,  and  on  deserted 
roads  in  the  early  morning  I  speeded  it  at 
fifty-six  miles  an  hour.     I  was  determined 


Our   car   in   travelhng   trim. 


that  if  there  were 
anything  in  it  to 
break  or  get  out  of 
order,  it  should  do 
so  then,  and  not 
later,  to  imperil  my 
friends  or  inter- 
rupt their  holiday. 
These  tests  over,  I 
drove  it  down  to  my 
own  workshop  in 
the  country,  made  a 
few  necessary  ad- 
justments, fitted  it 
with  a  number  of 
accessories  —  a  pe- 
trol gauge  in  view  of 
the  driver,  a  petrol 
filler  on  the  d  a  s  h  - 
board,  that  the  front  passenger  might  not  be 
disturbed  when  more  gasoline  was  needed, 
an  electric  horn,  an  electric  cigar-lighter, 
etc.,  and  a  complete  system  of  electric  light- 
ing. Then  it  went  back  to  the  coach- 
builders. 

The  advantage  of  such  a  course  is  that 
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no  mechanical  adjustment  of  the  machin- 
ery has  to  be  done  when  the  upholstery  is 
brand  new  and  the  paint  is  spick  and  span. 
A  finished  car  sent  back  to  the  workshop  is 
always  dirtied  by  greasy  hands  and  by  tools 
being  laid  upon  the  cushions,  and  usually 
the  varnish  is  scratched.  In  the  result  I 
had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  my  friends  at 
Euston  Station  in 
May,  with  an  auto- 
mobile thoroughly 
tested  on  the  road, 
tuned  up  to  per- 
fect pitch,  and  yet 
spotlessly  fresh 
from  the  coach- 
builders'  shop.  I 
think  it  was  the 
best  touring  car  in 
Europe  at  that 
time.  Madame 
was  pleased  to  ex- 
press her  unquali- 
fied approval,  and 
it  has  since  run 
9,000  miles  with- 
out a  mechanical 
fault  worth  men- 
tioning. 

This  was  the  car 
to  take  me  to  the 
Italian  lakes,  in 
delightful  com- 
pany, and  the  in- 
vitation meant 
that  I  was  to  drive 
it  when  I  wished. 
The  prospect  was 
enchanting. 

A  week  later,  on 
a  blazing  August 
day,  we  started  — 
Monsieur,  Ma- 
dame, her  daughter,  her  maid,  the  chauf- 
feur, and  myself.  All  our  luggage  for  a 
month  was  strapped  behind  in  three  light 
automobile  trunks,  which  fitted  the  car  in 
shape  and  matched  it  in  color;  we  carried 
three  spare  tires,  three  cameras,  a  complete 
set  of  maps  and  guides,  and  coats  for  Italian 
heat  and  Alpine  cold.  We  were  absolutely 
independent;  we  needed  nothing  that  we 
did  not  carry;  we  were  prepared  for  any 
weather;  we  could  go  thousands  of  miles 
just  where  we  liked  and  stop  when  we  liked. 
The  whole  of  Europe  was  before  us.  for,  as 


At   the  foot  of  the   Monk,    Scheidegg 


Stevenson  says, ' '  the  long  roads  our  home  we 
made, ' '  careless  whither  they  led,  sure  only  of 
one  thing — that,  as  Master  Ganger  sings — 

One  and  all,  or  high  or  low, 
Will  lead  us  where  we  wish  to  go; 
And  one  and  all  go  night  and  day 
Over  the  hills  and  far  away. 

I  do  not  propose  to  describe  our  journey 

from  day  to  day,  or 
to  follow  our  route 
from  place  to 
place.  In  the  first 
place,  space  would 
not  permit  this, 
and  in  the  second, 
the  result  would  be 
but  a  sort  of  supe- 
rior guide-book.  I 
wish  only  to  show 
what  a  month's 
holiday  in  Europe 
with  an  automo- 
bile may  be,  what  a 
vast  field  of  beauty 
and  interest  it  may 
cover,  how  incom- 
p  a  r  a  b  1  y  it  sur- 
passes any  other 
form  of  travel  on 
land.  Very  few 
people  appreciate 
this;  we  had  no  no- 
tion of  the  pleasure 
we  were  to  enjoy. 
But  to  give  a  con- 
nected idea  of  our 
journey,  and  as  a 
thread  upon  which 
to  string  the  sepa- 
rate parts  of  my 
story,  our  route 
had  bette  be  out- 
lined here.  We  left 
my  friends'  house,  near  Paris,  therefore, 
drove  through  Fontainebleau,  Bar-sur- 
Aube,  Chaumont,  and  Besan^on  toPontar- 
lier,  where  we  crossed  the  Swiss  frontier,  to 
Neuchatel.  Thence  we  proceeded  to  Berne, 
Interlaken,  over  the  Briinig  Pass,  round  the 
lake  to  Lucerne  and  on  to  Goeschenen,  at 
the  foot  of  the  St.  Gothard  Pass,  which  we 
crossed  to  Airolo,  Bellinzona,  and  Lugano, 
on  Lake  Maggiore.  Thence  across  the 
Italian  frontier  to  Como  and  Milan.  There 
we  took  train  to  Venice,  and  returned  after 
several  days  to  Brescia,  whence  we  drove 


The  wonderful  road  round   Lake   Iseo.      (Notice  the  car). 


along  the  eastern  shore  of  Lake  Iseo,  over 
the  Aprica  Pass,  through  Bormio,  and  over 
the  famous  and  difficult  Stelvio  Pass,  then 
over  the  Arlberg  Pass,  and  through  the 
Austrian  Tyrol.  Thence  across  the  end  of 
southern  Germany  at  Altkirch  back  into 
Switzerland,  which  we  crossed  again  by  St. 
Gallen,  Zurich,  and  Bale,  back  into  France 
at  Belfort,  and  home  to  Paris  by  Lure, 
Vesoul,  Chaumont,  and  Troyes.  The  gen- 
eral line  of  our  route  was  planned  before- 
hand, but  departed  from  whenever  a  more 
attractive  way  presented  itself.  We  went 
fast  or  slowly,  according  to  circumstances, 
we  put  up  at  night  wherever  we  came  to  a 
pleasant  place,  at  several  points  we  halted 
for  two  and  three  days,  our  total  distance 
covered  was  over  1300  miles,  and  we  were 
absent  rather  less  than  a  month.  Our  route 
took  us  into  five  countries,  across  twelve 
frontiers,  and  over  five  Alpine  passes. 

Paris  has  not  the  dreadful  and  intermi- 
nable suburbs  of  London,  but  when  you  live 
twelve  miles  to  the  northwest  of  it  and  your 
route  lies  to  the  southeast,  it  is  better  to  go 
the  long  way  round  rather  than  to  cross  the 
city — especially  when  your  car  has  a  very 
long  wheel-base  and  weighs,  with  its  pas- 
sengers and  baggage,  two  tons  and  a  quarter. 
So  we  had  been  travelling  for  three  hours 


before  we  were  sixty  kilometres  from  Paris 
and  at  Melun  for  dejeuner.  Motoring  in 
France  was  not  new  to  any  of  us,  but  its 
charm  never  fades.  France  is  of  all  the 
world  the  country  of  the  automobilist.  The 
roads  are  marvellous,  to  begin  with  —their 
surface  perfect,  accurate  sign-boards  and 
milestones  all  the  way,  often  as  straight  as 
a  line  for  many  miles,  and  nearly  always 
shaded  by  avenues  of  poplars  or  willows, 
planted,  however,  chiefly  to  bind  together 
the  soil  at  the  edges.  Then,  the  beauties  of 
French  scenery  are  not  at  all  appreciated  by 
foreigners  tied  to  the  railways,  and  with  the 
changing  scenes  come  ever  changes  of  the 
occupations,  the  interests,  even  the  charac- 
ters of  the  inhabitants.  The  country  ho- 
tels, too,  are  so  good,  the  simple  food  so 
excellent,  and  their  owners  have  such  a 
friendly  welcome  for  the  passing  traveller. 
Finally,  the  motorist  is  regarded  not  only 
with  interest,  but  with  approval.  He  brings 
money  to  spend,  his  appearance  breaks  the 
monotony  of  rural  life,  and  even  the  labor- 
ing peasant  understands  that  the  splendid 
vehicles  flying  by  represent  a  triumph  of 
French  mechanical  genius  and  a  vast  and 
growing  national  industry.  At  the  entrance 
to  every  town  and  village  there  is  a  con- 
spicuous notice  calling  upon  the  chauffeur 
to  observe  a  strict  speed  limit,  but  in  the 
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open  country  you  may  go  as  fast  as  you 
like,  with,  of  course,  responsibility  for  any 
harm  you  do  or  cause.  The  law  in  France 
pursues  the  motorist  with  a  leaden  heel,  but 
when  it  does  catch  him  it  strikes,  as  the 
Irishman  said,  with  an  iron  toe — which  is, 
after  all,  what  ought  to  be.  I  know  no 
greater  sense  of  freedom  on  land  than  comes 
when  one  is  w^ell  started  upon  a  long  auto- 
mobile journey  in  France. 

Our  thoughts  were  flying  southward  faster 


one  of  the  forts  which  constitute  it  a  first- 
class  fortress,  and  where  the  Rhine  and  the 
Rhone  meet  in  a  tunnel.  Here  we  spent  our 
second  night,  and  enjoyed  the  elaborate 
baths  which  are  beginning  to  attract  many 
visitors.  It  is  an  exquisitely  situated  spot, 
almost  theatrically  pretty  with  its  bright 
red  roofs  in  the  bright  green  valley. 

In  less  than  a  day  and  a  half  we  had  thus 
driven  about  275  miles.  "What  a  rush!" 
the  reader  may  exclaim.  "How 
could  you  possibly  see  or  en- 
joy anything,  dashing  along 
always  at  full  speed  ?  A  queer 
kind  of  holiday!"  This  is  the 
invariable  comment  of  the 
non-motorist,  and  it  sounds 
plausible  enough.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  it  is  made  in  simple 
ignorance — based  upon  a 
complete  misunderstanding.  I 
may  pause  for  a  moment, 
therefore,  to  deal  with  it. 


A  stop  for  refreshment  at  Ise^. 

even  than  our  car,  so  we  made 
the  best  time  we  could  through 
Provins,  that  "little  Acropo 
lis,"  as  Miss  Betham-Edwards 
calls  it,  with  its  great  twelfth- 
century  tower,  its  thirteenth- 
century  ramparts  with  the 
"English  breach"  of  1432  in 
them,  and  famous  the  world 
over  for  the  crimson  roses 
which  the  returning  Crusaders 
first  planted  there;  across  the 
plain  of  the  iVube  to  the  valley 
of  the  Seine  at  Troves,  where  our  "Troy 
weight"  comes  from,  where  the  treaty  which 
followed  Agincourt  was  signed,  and  whence 
the  Edict  of  Nantes  drove  its  best  inhabit- 
ants; to  Bar-sur-Aube,  in  the  pleasant  val- 
ley of  that  river,  where  the  x\llies  won  the 
victory  which  prepared  the  way  for  Water- 
loo a  year  later.  Next  day  through  Chau- 
mont,  where  the  Allies  made  their  treaty 
against  Napoleon  after  the  battle;  Langres, 
high  up  above  the  Marne;  Gray,  looking 
down  upon  the  Saone;  and  to  Besangon,  the 
Roman  city  lying  in  the  arm  of  the  Doubs, 
so  old  that  Caesar's  description  of  it  still 
holds  good,  so  modern  that  every  hill  bears 


What   we  met   in   Tirano. 

There  are  two  ways  of  seeing  a  country: 
to  see  it  in  bits,  or  to  see  it  as  a  whole.  The 
former  is  the  old  way;  the  latter  is  the  auto- 
mobilist's  way.  In  the  old  way,  you  took 
train  to  a  certain  spot  and  went  to  an  hotel. 
Next  day  you  walked  or  cycled  or  drove  to 
the  various  sights  of  the  neighborhood — on 
one  day,  to  the  cathedral  and  a  picture  gal- 
lery or  two;  on  the  next  to  some  churches 
and  the  museum,  and  bought  the  local  curi- 
osities; on  the  next  to  the  ruins  and  a  water- 
fall, and  so  on.  In  the  evenings  you  lis- 
tened to  the  band,  or  danced,  or  played  at 
petits  chevaux.  Almost  all  your  meals  you 
took  at  the  same  hotel.     Perhaps  you  re- 


The  road   up   the   Stelvio   Pass. 

The  road  ascends  toward  the  foreground  by  all  these  turns.      The   automobile  is  at  the  highest  visible  point  of  the   road,  which 
was  photographed  from  the  hillside  above  it.     A  curious  effect  in  perspective. 


peated  the  process  at  another  place,  or  you 
may  have  gone  from  place  to  place,  with  two 
cabs  and  a  railway  journey,  during  which 
you  read  the  papers,  between  each.  All  the 
time  you  were  surrounded  by  your  own 
compatriots  doing  the  same  thing.  Then 
you  came  home  and  said  you  had  spent  your 
holiday  "in  France,"  or  "in  Germany." 
Not  at  all.  Practically  you  had  spent  it  in 
several  little  bits  of  France  or  Germany, 
under  the  conditions  of  life,  and  for  much 
of  the  time  hearing  and  speaking  the  lan- 
guage, you  had  left  behind  at  home. 

The  new  way  is  absolutely  different,  both 
in  object  and  in  method.  You  do  not  go  to 
"do"  places  or  picture  galleries;  you  go  to 
see  what  a  foreign  country  really  is,  how  it 
differs  from  other  portions  of  the  earth's 
surface,  what  its  topography  makes  it,  what 
its  industries  and  crops  and  architecture  and 
climate  are,  how  its  people  live,  how  they 
differ  from  one  another  in  different  parts, 
what  are  their  manners  and  thoughts  and 
interests.     Instead  of  the  dull  monotony  of 


the  railway,  you  have  the  life  of  the  Open 
Road,  you  pass  through  hundreds  of  villages 
off  the  main  track  and  through  a  score  of 
little  towns  where  the  foreigner  is  almost 
unknown;  you  stay  in  hotels  where  you 
meet  only  the  people  of  the  country,  and  if 
you  know  their  language  you  learn  more  of 
that  country  in  a  month  than  a  year  in  its 
cosmopolitan  capital  would  teach  you.  In- 
stead of  detailed  recollections,  you  carry 
away  broad  ideas  of  land  and  people.  For 
many  years  I  thought  I  knew  France  well; 
in  reality,  I  have  only  begun  to  know  it  since 
I  have  motored  often  through  it.  Thus  on 
this  trip,  from  the  suburbs  of  Paris,  which 
you  see  in  no  other  way,  we  motored  through 
mile  after  mile  of  forest,  then  came  the  long 
gray  river  valleys,  then  the  great  pastoral 
stretch,  then  the  vineland  and  the  hills 
upon  which  the  vines  grow,  with  the  moun- 
tains gradually  appearing  behind  and  be- 
yond. It  was  an  epitome  of  France.  Now 
when  we  say  "France,"  we  see  it  unrolled 
before  us  like  a  pictured  scroll;  we  bring  it 
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to  mind,  not  in  detached  bits,  but  as  a  liv- 
ing unity.  To  "see  life  steadily,  and  see  it 
whole,"  was  Matthew  Arnold's  ethical 
aspiration.  That  is  how  the  motorist  sees 
the  land  he  traverses.  His  teacher  is  the 
road :  a  road  is  the  most  interesting  and 
instructive  thing  on  earth.  It  is  the  chain 
that  binds  a  country  together;  it  is  the  ar- 
tery along  which  the  life-blood  of  a  people 
flows;  it  is  the  story  of  their  past,  the  ex- 
hibition of  their  present,  the  presage  of  their 
future.  It  is  the  book  of  humanity  with  a 
picture  and  a  story  and  a  lesson  on  every 
page.  The  history  of  Rome  is  in  her  roads. 
Once  know  and  love  the  road,  and  you  can 
tolerate  no  other  transit.  Too  fast  ?  Read 
the  wonderful  poem  W.  E.  Henley  wrote 


central  plateau  of  the  Jura  Mountains.  By 
breakfast-time  we  had  covered  the  sixty 
kilometres  and  risen  the  2,000  feet  to  the 
French  frontier  at  Pontarlier,  where  the 
great  asphalt  deposits  of  the  Val  de  Trav- 
ers  are,  and  whence  the  famous  absinthe 
distillery  spreads  its  green  poison  over 
France.  Five  minutes  farther  brought  us 
to  the  Swiss  frontier,  and  the  first  of  the 
twelve  custom-houses  we  passed  through. 
The  process  used  to  be  a  tedious  and  worry- 
ing one,  for  several  countries  charge  cus- 
toms duties  according  to  the  weight  of  the 
car,  so  its  exact  weight  had  to  be  known 
every  time,  and  as  the  small  bureaus  have 
no  big  scales,  it  was  necessary  to  go  through 
an  important  one,  often  off  your  route,  un- 


The  guardian   of  the  lofty  frontier:    the   Austrian   customs  officer  and   his  watch-dogs. 


after  a  friend's  motor-car  had  revealed  Eng- 
land to  him: 

Speed,  and  the  range  of  God's  skies, 
Distances,  changes,  surprises; 
Speed,  and  the  hug  of  God's  winds 
Beautiful,  whimsical,  wonderful. 

Speed,  and  the  lap 
Of  the  Land  that  you  know 
For  the  first  time  (it  seems), 
As"you  push  through  the  maze 
Of  her  beauties  and  privacies. 

Read  the  whole  of  this  "imperishable 
poem,"  as  William  Archer  calls  it  (I  had 
the  privilege  of  giving  it  to  the  public),  and 
never  talk  to  me  again  of  "going  too  fast  to 
see  anything."  It  is  just  because  we  go 
fast  that  we  see  everything. 

Next  morning  early  we  lifted  our  eyes  to 
the  hills,  and  were  soon  climbing  to  the 


less  you  could  provide  yourself  with  a  high- 
ly-certified official  certificate  of  weight.  But 
the  Automobile  Club  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  has  enormously  simplified  the  mat- 
ter, at  least  for  France,  Italy,  Switzerland, 
and  Germany.  Your  car  is  weighed  in 
London,  and  all  the  details  of  its  engine, 
body  construction,  and  color  supplied  to  the 
club  official,  and  then  for  each  country  a 
triptyque  is  issued  to  you  on  your  deposit- 
ing with  the  club  the  amount  of  the  cus- 
toms duties  in  each  case.  This  consists  of 
a  four-fold  paper,  the  first  part  retained  by 
the  club,  the  second  detached  and  retained 
by  the  customs  officer  when  you  enter  the 
foreign  country,  the  third  detached  and  re- 
tained when  you  leave  that  country,  and  the 
last,  bearing  the  official  stamps  of  entry  and 
exit,  returned  by  you  to  the  club  on  your 
return,  when  the  sum  deposited  is  refunded 


The   top  of  the   Stelvio   Pass. 

Nearly  10,000  feet  above  sea-level.  The  road  shown  is  the  hig-hest  carriag-e  road  in  Europe.  The  boundary  post  on  the 
right  of  the  road  marks  the  frontier  between  Italy  and  Austria,  and  the  summit  of  the  Pass.  The  Madratsch 
glacier  in  the  background.  In  the  little  hotel  is  the  Austrian  customs  office.  This  photograph  was  taken  from  a 
small  peak   opposite. 


to  you  minus  a  trifling  fee.  There  is  thus 
no  weighing  or  paying  to  be  done  abroad. 
An  official  verifies  the  number  and  identifi- 
cation marks,  affixes  a  lead  seal,  makes  a 
record  in  his  book,  which  you  sign,  and  you 
are  free  to  proceed. 


We  entered  Switzerland  at  Meudon,  Italy 
at  Chiasso,  Austria  at  Stelvio,  Switzerland 
again  at  St.  Margreten  and  quitted  it  at 
Liesbuchel;  entered  Germany  at  St.  Lud- 
wig  and  left  it  at  Altmiinsterol  (which  was 
Montreux  Vieux  when  Alsace  was  French), 
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"A   hard   road   to   travel." 
Our  way  down  the  Slelvio  as  wc  saw  it  on  looking  over   the  edge  towards  Austria. 


and  re-entered  France  at  Montreux  Cha- 
teau. As  the  duties  are  fairly  high  (noth- 
ing like  the  United  States  prohibitive 
duty,  which  results  in  America  being  be- 
hind the  times  in  automoVjile  construction, 
whereas  England,  where  there  is  no  duty, 
and  therefore  free  competition,  has  almost 
caught  up  France  and  bids  fair  to  surpass 
her  before  long),  amounting  on  an  average 
to  about  ;;£2o  (Sioo),  there  is  sometimes  this 
embarrassment,  that  if  you  cross  the  fron- 
tier by  a  small  customs-house  and  without 
a  triptyque  the  officer  has  not  enough  money 
to  refund  the  deposit  you  made  on  entering 
This  happened  to  us  in  Germany,  which 
we  tried  to  leave  at  a  village  called  Mei- 
ringen.  There  the  official  told  us  that  not 
only  had  he  no  money,  but  that  the  Govern- 
ment already  owed  him  a  hundred  marks! 
So  we  had  to  retrace  our  steps  and  leave  by 
a  main  road  bureau  an  hour's  drive  away. 
On  the  whole,  however,  we  had  no  diffi- 
culty of  any  kind.  The  officials  were  most 
courteous  and  friendly,  and  at  Chiasso, 
where  the  Italian  officers  made  us  pay  duty 
on  the  petrol  in  our  tank  they  took  our  word 
for  the  amount  of  it,  and  politely  waved  us 
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away  when  we  exhibited  our  cigars.  And 
this,  although  in  front  of  us  other  officials 
were  searching  the  pockets  of  peasants  on 
foot  before  letting  them  through  the  gates 
into  Italy  I  But  American  automobilists  in- 
tending to  tour  in  Europe  should  not  fail  to 
join  the  x'Xutomobile  Club  of  Great  Britain, 
which,  as  non-residents,  they  can  do  for  a 
small  sum,  and  procure  triptyques  for  all 
the  frontiers  they  are  likely  to  cross. 


Our  first  day's  run  in  Switzerland  gave 
us  some  of  the  most  charming  scenery  of 
the  whole  journey,  but  I  shall  pass  quickly 
over  this,  as  it  is  well  known  to  all  travellers 
in  Europe  and  I  wish  to  keep  my  space  for 
our  rarer  experiences  in  the  Italian-Aus- 
trian Alps,  when  we  were  far  from  the  beaten 
track  and  the  railway.  It  must  never  be 
forgotten,  however,  that  whereas  the  ordi- 
nary traveller  sees  the  beauties  of  these 
Swiss  landscapes  from  a  few  picked  points 
of  view,  we  saw  them  from  every  point  on 
the  road,  and  indeed  drove  through  exqui- 
site views  for  hours  at  a  time.  Gliding  down 
the  slopes  of  the  Jura  our  first  glimpse  of 
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Lake  Neuchatel  brought  us  to  a  long  halt 
to  enjoy  it.  The  vine-clad  hills  swept 
steeply  down,  a  stream  flowed  winding 
through  the  valley,  below  us  was  a  pictur- 
esque old  chateau  which  filled  the  fore- 
ground^ at  the  end  a  three-cornered  bit  of 
deep  blue  lake,  and  beyond  all  the  snowy 
range  of  the  Bernese  Alps.  No  element 
was  lacking  to  the  exquisite  picture,  but  al- 
though my  photograph  shows  the  composi- 
tion of  it,  imagination  must  furnish  the  deep 
and  delicate  coloring.  The  road  round  the 
lake,  too,  between  the  lovely  water  and  the 
wooded  slopes  was  a  succession  of  enchant- 
ing views. 

From  Neuchatel  we  were  on  our  way  to 
the  capital  of  Switzerland.  The  map  told 
us  this,  or  we  should  have  refused  to  believe 
it.  This  metropolitan  highway  was  about 
equal  at  its  best  to  a  French  road  of  the 
third  class.  It  was  narrow,  broken  in  sur- 
face, it  twisted  senselessly  in  and  out,  often 
it  ran  through  the  back  yards  of  farm- 
houses and  past  the  rich  manure-heaps 
which  these  good  people  invariably  place 
before  their  front  doors.     Several  times 


when  we  found  ourselves  suddenly  with  a 
barn  on  one  hand,  a  midden  on  the  other, 
and  horses,  pigs,  and  poultry  in  terror  around 
us,  we  were  sure  we  had  got  into  some- 
body's farmyard  by  mistake.  But  no,  this 
was  the  main  road  to  Berne.  Black  looks 
we  had  in  plenty,  too,  and  objurgations  in 
patois,  and  once  a  big  stone  was  thrown  at 
us.  On  the  other  hand,  we  met  many  kindly 
people,  but  on  the  whole  the  automobile  is 
not  happy  in  Switzerland,  and  if  we  were 
planning  this  tour  again  we  should  include 
no  more  of  that  country  than  was  unavoid- 
able. There  are,  with  few  exceptions,  as 
beautiful  scenery  and  far  better  manners  to 
be  found  elsewhere,  and  Switzerland  may 
well  be  left  to  the  tourists  of  all  nations  and 
the  glum  peasants  and  smart  hotel-keepers 
who  fleece  them. 

Berne  calls  for  no  description  here.  Ev- 
erybody knows  its  picturesque  situation 
above  the  Aar,  its  quaint  streets  with  their 
cloistered  shops,  its  old  and  overrated  clock, 
its  bears  sprawling  their  appeals  for  carrots. 
On  our  way  to  Interlaken  we  stopped  to  see 
a  score  of  youths  being  in  some  way  tested 


We  meet  a  diligence  on  our  way  down. 
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for  military  service.  They  stood  in  a  row, 
in  their  shirt-sleeves,  their  names  were  called 
out,  and  one  by  one  they  ran  a  hundred 
metres  at  a  slow  pace.  That  appeared  to 
be  all.  As  politely  as  I  knew  how,  I  asked 
the  two  men  w^ho  were  conducting  the  ex- 
ercises what  it  meant,  but  was  answered 
with  a  grunt.  The  mountain  road  to  In- 
terlaken  above  Lake  Thun  is  most  beauti- 
ful, but  the  place  itself  is  the  paradise  of 
tourists,  for  whom  its  elaborate  hotels  and 


It  is  reached  by  a  steepish  winding  road 
through  a  thick  forest,  with  delightful  views 
of  the  valley  of  Sarnen,Lake  Lungern,  and 
the  triple  Wetterhorn  from  many  points. 
We  loved  the  loneliness  and  the  independ- 
ence again,  and  sat  happily  for  a  while  in 
the  shade  at  the  summit,  before  gliding 
down  to  the  exquisite  approaches  of  Lu- 
cerne. Evervbodv  knows  this  citv,  with  its 
w^alls  and  watch-towers  six  hundred  years 
old,  its  sea-green  river,  its  background  of 


The  road   down   the   Stelvio. 
The  house  just  visible  at  the  top  of  the  Pass  is  the  little  hotel  shown  on  page  265. 


rows  of  expensive  shops  exist.  The  Lauter- 
brunnen  Valley,  however;  the  Staubbach, 
the  waterfall  which  "wastes  itself  in  air,  like 
an  infirm  purpose";  the  Triimmelbach,  a 
river  roaring  horizontally  through  a  hole  in 
the  rock;  more  than  all,  the  stupendous 
Jungfrau  and  her  companion  mountains, 
are  impossible  to  vulgarize,  and  fortunately 
one  remembers  the  beauty  and  the  marvel 
and  forgets  the  crowd. 

Between  Interlaken  and  Lucerne  the  road 
crosses  the  Briinig  Pass,  3,648  feet  high, 
and  here  the  automobilist  is  happy  again. 


snowy  Alps,  and,  above  all,  its  glorious  his- 
tory of  how  a  handful  of  peasants  lifted 
here  and  kept  high  the  banner  of  freedom 
in  an  enslaved  Europe.  In  the  opening 
song  of  Schiller's  immortal  drama,  it  is  the 
sleeper  whom  the  lake  lures — 

Ich  locke  den  Schlafer, 
Ich  zieh'  ihn  herein. 

To-day  its  memories  should  fire  the  imagi- 
nation and  strengthen  the  hand  of  every 
man  who  is  awake  to  the  call  of  his  fellow- 
men. 


Into  the  pine  woods — down  the  Stelvio. 


Up   to   the   Arlberg:    the   road  gets  bad. 
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The  drive  round 
Lake  Lucerne  is  one 
of  the  most  beautiful 
in  the  world,  and  an 
unexpected  touch  of 
romance  was  vouch- 
safed to  us  there. 
Gliding  along  with 
purring  engine  and 
on  silent  tires  we 
emerged  from  one  of 
the  rock  tunnels  and 
saw  ahead  of  us,  on 
an  empty  piece  of 
road  secluded  again 
by  a  sharp  corner 
farther  on,  a  young 
couple  standing 
hand  in  hand  in  the 
middle,  a  smart 
young  man  and  a 
daintily  dressed  girl, 
gazing  in  each 
other's  eyes,  bliss- 
fully unconscious  of 
our  approach.   Sud- 


The  summit  of  the  Arlberg  Pass,  6,000  feet  above  sea-ievel. 

The  crucifixion  marks   the    water-shed   between  the  German 
Ocean  and  the  Black  Sea. 


denly  he  opened  his 
arms,  she  flung  her- 
self into  them,  their 
lips  met  in  a  pas- 
sionate embrace, 
and — we  were  upon 
them!  There  was  no 
possibility  of  pre- 
tence on  either  side. 
"All  nature  loves  a 
lover ' ' — we  laughed 
and  raised  our 
hats,  and  through 
their  blushes  they 
laughed  back.  I 
wager  it  was  their 
first  kiss  and  that 
we  were  involuntary 
witnesses  of  love's 
earliest  sacrament. 
May  it  have  sealed 
the  future  to  their 
heart's  desire! 

As  we  were  leav- 
ing the  Glacier  Gar- 
den  our  chauffeur 


The   descent   frc^m   the   Arlberg   Pass. 


The  way   into   the   Tyrol. 


drew  me  aside  and  asked  in  a  whisper, 
'' Monsieur,  avez-vous  votre  revolver  ?  "  I 
asked  the  reason  for  this  startling  question. 
''Because  the  last  motorists  who  went  from 
here  to  the  St.  Gothard  were  attacked  by 
the  peasants  with  scythes  and  hatchets,  and 
had  to  use  their  revolvers  to  escape!"  An 
alarming  statement,  if  true,  but  much  travel 
breeds  scepticism,  and  on  our  way  we  met 
nothing  more  warlike  than  the  statue  of 
William  Tell  with  his  legendary  bow  in  the 
square  of  Altdorf . 

There  are  few  places  in  Europe  where 
the  automobilist  is  at  such  an  advantage 
over  the  railway  passenger  as  in  the  journey 
from  Lucerne  to  Goeschenen,  at  the  foot  of 
the  St.  Gothard  Pass.  Much  of  the  time 
the  train  is  buried  in  tunnels — there  is  one 
a  mile  long  just  where  the  surroundings  are 
most  magnificent — whereas  from  the  motor 
car  one  has  every  minute  the  spectacle  of 
the  wild  Alpine  scenery  growing  more  im- 
pressive as  the  road  ascends.  That  after- 
noon's ride  was  one  of  the  events  of  our 
holiday.  Our  memory  is  of  a  winding  and 
narrowing  gorge,  a  road  round  precipitous 


defiles  and  a  green  torrent  leaping  from 
rock  to  rock  playing  at  hide  and  seek,  an  in- 
creasing desolation  in  the  fading  light,  the 
approaching  chill  of  the  glacier  heights,  and 
for  the  last  half  hour  our  big  acetylene 
lamps  raising  weird  shadows  from  the  wild 
depths. 

We  had  been  told  that  the  passage  of  the 
St.  Gothard  is  forbidden  to  automobiles. 
Therefore  we  put  our  car — with  much  diffi- 
culty— on  the  railway  and  sent  it  through 
the  tunnel  to  await  us  at  Airolo,  on  the  other 
side  of  the  pass,  while  we  drove  over  next 
day  in  a  chaise  and  four.  We  found,  how- 
ever, that  it  is  only  in  the  Canton  Uri 
that  this  regulation  is  in  force,  and  that 
we  could  have  had  the  car  towed  up  to  the 
boundary,  and  then  driven  on.  But  future 
automobilists  should  not  count  upon  this, 
as  the  Swiss  regulations  regarding  cars  are 
growing  daily  more  severe  (I  believe  the 
Briinig  Pass  is  now  closed  to  them),  and  the 
permission  of  one  year  may  be  the  prohibi- 
tion of  the  next.  With  this  partial  excep- 
tion all  the  passes  on  the  southeast  of  Switz- 
erland are  already  closed  to  automobiles. 
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Our  drive  over  the  St.  Gothard  was 
merely  the  experience  of  thousands.  It  is 
by  no  means  one  of  the  grandest  passes,  and 
except  for  the  savage  scenery  of  the  Devil's 
Bridge  it  leaves  no  single  deep  impression. 
For  myself  I  was  more  moved  by  the 
thought  of  the  savage  conflicts  of  French 
and  Russians  here  a  century  ago,  and  the 
unhappy  Swiss,  alternately  slaughtered  and 
pillaged  by  both.  In  the  rock  by  the  bridge 
over  the  Tremola  are  deeply  cut  the  words 
*'  Suwarrow  Victor  " — a  victor  w^ho  was  him- 
self in  turn  chased  by  Massena  out  of  the 
Alps  with  his  famished  and  footsore  army. 
One  asks  oneself,  following  the  great  roads 
from  country  to  country,  if  there  is  no  single 
spot  of  earth's  surface  where  man  has  not 
shed  man's  blood. 

Now  unless  you  are  interested — we  were 
not — in  Desiderius,  King  of  the  Lombards, 
who  built  a  tower  there  in  the  eighth  cent- 
ury, the  stump  of  which  still  remains,  there 
is  nothing  whatever  in  the  politically-Swiss, 
lingually-Italian  townlet  of  Airolo  to  de- 
tain your  thoughts  a  moment.  That  is,  if 
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you  are  the  common  railway-diligence  kind 
of  traveller.  The  automobile,  on  the  other 
hand,  may  immortalize  the  dullest  spot  on 
earth  for  its  voyagers.  Hence  it  is  that  we 
shall  remember  Airolo  to  our  dying  days. 
It  happened  on  this  wise:  Three  minutes 
after  transferring  ourselves  from  the  post- 
chaise  to  the  car  we  were  going  at  a  fair 
pace  down  the  main  street  of  Airolo,  a 
steepish  hill,  the  chauffeur  driving.  Sud- 
denly a  girl-baby  came  out  of  a  door  and 
toddled  at  full  speed  across  the  road  right 
in  front  of  the  car.  The  man  clapped  on 
both  brakes  and  the  car  stopped  short,  per- 
haps six  feet  in  front  of  her.  No  harm  was 
even  approached,  she  did  not  know  she  had 
been  in  danger,  and  we  pursued  our  way 
to  the  post-office  for  letters.  When  I  came 
out  the  car  was  in  the  clutches  of  the  law ! 
There  stood  a  magnificent  gendarme,  his 
hand  on  the  bonnet,  in  token  of  arrest,  sol- 
emnly addressing  the  chauffeur  (who  did 
not  understand  him)  in  Italian.  "Proceed- 
ing at  a  terrible  speed,"  he  said,  ''you  have 
nearly  killed  a  child,  and  I  am  ordered  to 
arrest  you."     Denial,  argument,  expostu- 
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lation,  were  in  vain.  "It  is  necessary  that 
the  owner  of  the  car  accompany  me  to  the 
Sindaco,"  said  the  gendarme,  so  I  assumed 
the  role  of  owner,  and  the  resplendent  one, 
our  chauffeur,  and  I  trudged  up  the  hill  to 
the  Dohce  office,  and  were  conducted  before 
the  mayor,  a  portly  little  gentleman,  wear- 
ing a  straw  hat,  a  frock-coat,  and  long  side- 
whiskers.  As  Stevenson  said  of  his  magis- 
trate—it is  wonderful  how  his  sayings  come 
to  mind  when  one  is  travelling  the  Open 
Road — I  "perceived  in  him  a  broad-based 
stupidity,  a  gusto  in  his  m.agisterial  func- 
tions." 

"Proceeding  at  a  terrible  speed,"  he  said 
severely,  "you  have  nearly  killed  a  child." 
They  had  evidently  got  this  by  heart.  I 
explained  the  actual  facts.  "That  is  not 
true,"  he  remarked  pleasantly;  "there  were 
many  witnesses.  The  law  says  you  must 
travel  at  the  speed  of  a  horse  walking  ;  you 
were  travelling  at  the  speed  of  a  horse  gal- 
loping." It  looked  awkward — they  might 
delay  us  a  day  or  two — so  I  tried  bluff. 

"Mr.  Mayor,"  I  said  severely,  "I  am  a 
member  of  the  British  Parliament,  I  am  a 
member  of  the  Council  of  the  British  Auto- 
mobile Club,"  and  so  on,  a  long  string  of 
everything  I  could  think  of  about  myself, 
down  to  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Geographical 
Society.  "I  have  driven  in  all  countries  in 
Europe  ;  never  has  any  complaint  been  made 
about  me.  Is  it  possible  that  I  should  com- 
mit a  breach  of  the  law?"  I  thought  it 
sounded  rather  fine,  and  our  chauffeur  was 
much  impressed.     Not  so  the  mayor. 

"If  you  are  all  those  things,"  he  blandly 
remarked,  "you  ought  to  know  better  than 
to  drive  like  that."  My  bluff  collapsed  like 
a  pricked  bubble.  There  was  nothing  for 
it  but  to  face  the  music. 

"Very  good,"  I  said;  "I  am  in  your 
hands.  What  is  your  will?"  The  mayor 
looked  toward  the  gendarme.  "Twenty 
francs,  I  think?"  he  said.  '^Sicurol^^  said 
the  gendarme.  So  I  paid  up,  and  ten  min- 
utes later  departed  with  a  long  official  re- 
ceipt, which  I  pocketed  without  reading  it. 
As  we  made  our  way  back  to  the  car  we 
passed  the  mayor  in  the  street.  "He  seems 
rather  pleased  with  himself,"  I  remarked. 
"He  looks  to  me,"  said  our  chaff eur,  who 
is  a  cynic,  "as  if  he  had  ten  of  those  francs 
in  his  pocket." 

A  fortnight  later,  in  Venice,  I  found  that 
receipt  in  my  pocketbook  and  was  amusing 
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Madame  by  translating  its  official  verbiage 
to  her.  Suddenly  I  laughed  aloud.  "// 
sottoscritto  .  .  .  dichiara  di  recevere  jr. 
dieci  (10),"  etc.  It  was  a  receipt  for  ten 
francs — somebody  had  pocketed  the  other 
ten  I  "  J'en  etais  sur,"  said  our  chauffeur, 
when  I  told  him;  "cesont  des  voleurs."  So 
we  shall  always  remember  Airolo,  and  with 
a  smile.  Now,  travellers  by  railway  would 
not  have  enjoyed  that  experience. 

Although  the  pass  was  now  behind  us,  we 
were  still  among  the  mountains,  and  the  run 
down  of  fifty-seven  kilometres  to  Bellinzona 
took  us  through  the  uninterrupted  pictu- 
resqueness  of  the  Val  Leventina.  Gorge 
after  gorge  we  passed,  the  road  often  run- 
ning high  up  on  the  hillside,  while  the  Ticino 
dashed  below  through  rocky  defiles  or  fell 
in  snowy  waterfalls.  In  old  days  the  road 
lay  lower  down  the  slopes,  but  the  river 
swept  it  away  so  often  that  the  present  road 
was  constructed  out  of  reach  of  its  waters. 
The  railway  wound  above  us,  losing  itself 
in  frequent  tunnels,  some  of  them  a  mile 
long.  Ten  miles  out,  had  we  been  ordinary 
sightseers,  we  should  probably  have  gone 
half  a  mile  off  the  main  road  to  see  the  six- 
teenth-century church  of  the  village  of  Mai- 
rengo,  the  altar  of  which  was  given  by  Del- 
monico,  of  "Giro's  memorable  feasts" — in 
Uncle  Sam  Ward'  s  verses — the  great  pur- 
veyor of  New  York  banquets  having  been 
born  there.  In  this  valley  there  are  so  many 
interesting  mediaeval  churches  that  a  Swiss 
professor  has  written  a  learned  volume 
about  them.  We  were  content  to  admire 
their  campanili  as  we  passed.  Along  this 
road,  also,  the  tide  of  war  has  often  rolled, 
for  it  leads  to  the  key  of  these  Alps.  The 
Uri  men  strung  the  heads  of  their  revolting 
subjects,  the  men  of  this  valley,  upon  their 
own  chestnut-trees  in  1755.  Forty  years 
later  a  handful  of  French  defended  the  val- 
ley for  a  whole  day  against  Suwarrow's 
army,  while  near  Giornico,  farther  on, 
600  Swiss  had  defeated  10,000  Milanese  in 
the  fifteenth  century,  and  won  these  Alps  for 
themselves  forever. 

It  was  an  exquisite  half-day's  run,  with — 
like  the  fowls  of  the  air,  to  quote  Longfel- 
low's quaint  simile — its  most  delicious  mor- 
sel at  its  latter  end.  Our  journey  took  us  to 
few  more  picturesque  towns  than  Bellin- 
zona, a  little  place  of  five  thousand  inhab- 
itants, whose  history  is  as  romantic  as  its 
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situation.  It  is  at  the  four  cross-roads  be- 
tween Switzerland  and  Italy,  and  forms  the 
narrow  neck  of  the  highway  between  Italy 
and  Germany.  Whenever  the  Swiss  fought, 
and  for  a  century  they  fought  pretty  con- 
stantly, and,  with  one  terrible  exception,  al- 
ways victoriously,  Bellinzona  was  sure  to  be 
the  scene  of  combat  sooner  or  later,  while 
ages  before  that  the  Romans  and  the  Gauls 
had  met  in  arms  in  its  narrow  valley  and  had 
fortified  it  in  turn  against  each  other.  The 
town  lies  on  one  side  of  a  cleft  in  the  moun- 
tains, at  its  foot  is  the  river,  and  beyond 
this  the  farther  mountain-side.  There  is 
therefore  no  road  between  the  passes  of  the 
St.  Gothard  and  the  Bernardino  on  the 
North,  and  all  Italy  on  the  south,  except 
through  the  town.  At  the  bottom  of  the 
cleft  lies  the  group  of  flat-roofed  houses  and 
narrow  streets  with  the  towers  of  two 
churches  of  the  thirteenth  and  sixteenth 
centuries  alone  rising  above  it.  But  the 
passing  traveller  is  fascinated  by  its  dom- 
inating castles  on  either  side — real  fairy- 
tale castles,  with  long  walls  climbing  em- 
bowered hills,  frowning  battlements,  and 
castellated  ramparts.  They  are  the  real 
thing  in  castles,  for  they  were  built  for  the 
Duke  of  Milan  in  1445,  and  when  the  Swiss 
secured  the  town  they  were  each  held  by  a 
"bailiff"  of  one  of  the  three  great  cantons 
— Uri,  Schwyz,  and  Unterwalden.  Of  such 
military  importance  is  the  place  that  it  was 
refortified  as  lately  as  1853,  though  the 
fortifications  of  the  St.  Gothard  tunnel  have 
now  rendered  these  works  more  or  less  ob- 
solete. But  it  will  always  remain  a  spot  of 
striking  beauty,  with  its  steep,  verdure-clad 
hills,  the  dark  mountains  around,  the  snowy 
summits  of  the  Alps  above,  and  the  legend- 
ary castles,  summarizing  history,  frowning 
over  it  on  each  hand.  It  was  one  of  the  few 
places  where  we  would  willingly  have  lin- 
gered, but  to  one  of  our  party,  at  least,  Bel- 
linzona remains  in  grateful  memory.  Ma- 
dame has  two  material  passions — for  lace, 
and  for  little  boxes.  Pillow  or  point,  Vene- 
tian or  Carrickmacross — Battersea  or  Bils- 
ton  enamel.  First  Empire  miniature  or  ver- 
nis  Martin^  all,  if  real,  are  alike  to  her,  and 
move  her  to  an  energy  and  an  enthusiasm 
which  literature  and  politics  can  only  envy 
in  her.  And  in  BeUinzona  she  found  a  shop 
of  laces  and  boxes  whose  proprietor  phil- 
osophically declared  "  One  must  sometimes 
sell  as  well  as  buy,"  and  from  which,  there- 


fore, after  keeping  her  automobile  waiting 
two  hours,  and  reducing  her  obedient  inter- 
preter to  a  state  of  hoarse  mendacity,  she 
emerged  with  an  armful  of  treasures. 

To  make  up  for  lost  time  we  went  so  fast 
over  the  sixty-four  kilometres  from  Bellin- 
zona to  Lugano  that  I  have  no  recollection 
of  what  lies  between,  but  I  can  never  forget 
the  first  sight  of  Lake  Lugano  from  my 
balcony  next  morning.  Well  is  that  shore 
of  the  lake  called  Paradiso.  Its  deep  blue 
waters  of  marvellous  clearness  lie  bosomed 
in  hills  clad  with  vine  and  walnut;  Monte 
Generoso's  stony  head  is  reflected  in  it;  Alp 
after  Alp  fills  the  distance;  all  night  the 
purple  gloom  is  pierced  by  the  search  light 
of  the  Italian  customs  poking  its  bright  eye 
into  every  corner  from  which  a  smuggler 
might  be  trying  to  slip  into  Italy.  And  the 
walks  through  the  ''dappled  shade"  of  its 
hillsides — to  Gandria,  for  instance,  a  nar- 
row path,  with  terraced  vines  above,  cactus 
and  aloe  and  cyclamen  beside  you,  and  the 
blue  lake  below !  Then  the  swims  in  its  cool 
waters — remember,  we  were  there  in  August 
— ''floating' between  blue  and  blue,  in  an 
open-eyed  dream  that  the  world  has  done 
with  sorrow"  I  It  is  indeed  an  earthly  para- 
dise; I  have  never  known  a  sweeter  spot. 

We  stayed  three  days  at  Lugano,  and 
after  it  all  else  seemed  poor  for  a  while,  but 
the  punctilio  of  the  Italian  custom-house  at 
Chiasso,  twenty-five  kilometres  farther  on, 
distracted  us,  and  the  drive  round  the  foot 
of  Lake  Como  and  the  dejeuner  in  the 
square  beside  its  lake,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
perilous  passage  of  the  Olympino,  gave  us 
other  things  to  think  of.  I  say  "perilous" 
because  the  French  automobile  route-book 
describes  this  pass  as  "cote  tres  raide,  de- 
scente  tres  dangereuse."  I  was  driving,  and 
in  view  of  this  warning  was  thinking  often 
of  the  brakes.  While  breakfasting  at  Como 
I  mentioned  that  we  had  this  difficult  expe- 
rience before  us. 

"Not  at  all,"  said  my  host,  who  has  a 
genius  for  routes;  "we  have  done  that." 

I  objected  that  the  French  book  describes 
the  descent  as  "very  dangerous." 

"I  can't  help  that,"  he  replied;  "we 
passed  it  an  hour  ago."  So  it  proved. 
Moral:  Do  not  be  alarmed  by  guidebooks, 
and  travel  in  an  automobile  that  does  not 
know  a  pass  when  it  reaches  one.  As  the 
road  rose,  I  had  pressed  the  accelerator 
pedal  farther  down — that  was  all. 
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From  Como  to  Milan  is  forty-three  kilo- 
metres, but  it  took  us  a  long  time,  as  it  is 
atrocious — full  of  ruts  and  hillocks,  and 
inches  deep  in  dust — and  our  progress  was 
further  impeded  by  the  fact  that  the  day 
being  an  important  Church  holiday,  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  population  was  in- 
toxicated. 

"I  have  always  heard,"  observed  Mon- 
sieur, as  we  steered  delicately  through  the 
twentieth  uproarious  crowd,  "that  access  tc 
light,  cheap  wine  was  a  safeguard  against 
drunkenness.  There  seems  a  mistake  some- 
where." 

A  mile  from  [Milan  the  climax  came  in  the 
shape  of  an  enormous  load  of  hay  upset  and 
completely  blocking  the  whole  road.  The 
horse  was  in  the  ditch  and  the  driver  in  a 
besotted  sleep  beside  it.  With  our  hands 
we  had  to  make  a  passage  through  the  hay. 
Then  we  released  the  horse,  for  the  driver 
was  beyond  rousing.  As  we  passed  the  first 
policeman  in  the  suburbs  I  remarked  to  the 
chauffeur  that  we  might  tell  him  of  the 
man's  condition  and  the  blocked  trafhc. 

"For  Heaven's  sake,  don't!"  he  ex- 
claimed. "They  would  be  certain  to  say 
that  the  automobile  had  frightened  the 
horse  and  caused  the  accident." 

As  shown  in  the  case  of  the  officials  of 
Airolo,  this  young  man's  knowledge  of  hu- 
man nature,  as  seen  over  the  dashboard  of 
a  motor-car,  though  cynical,  is  sometimes 
profound. 

The  one  thing  we  most  wished  to  see  in 
Milan  was  Leonardo  da  Vinci's  "Last  Sup- 
per"— and  the  Cenacolo  was  closed  because 
these  days  were  holidays  of  the  Church !  So 
we  took  train  next  morning  to  Venice,  and 
ordered  the  car  to  go  to  Brescia  and  await 
us  there.  Our  happy  time  in  Venice  does 
not  come  into  an  automobile  tour — though 
the  car  gave  us  the  opportunity  of  it — so  I 
pass  over  the  Doge's  palace  where  we  lived, 
the  days  of  roaming  amid  the  wonders  of 
the  silent  city,  the  investigation  into  the  dif- 
ference between  real  and  dyed  coral  (a  sur- 
prising and  instructive  study),  the  evenings 
drifting  in  the  moonlight  around  the  piccola 
serenata,  and  even  the  story  of  how  my  host 
sought,  found  and  purchased  an  unknown 
and  exquisite  little  masterpiece,  the  "Virgin 
and  Saint  Anne,"  by  Tiepolo,  the  eighteenth 
century  painter  whose  works  are  now  eager- 
ly sought  by  connoisseurs.  Too  soon  we 
took  train  again  to  pursue  our  journey. 


Motoring  produces  a  deep  dislike  of  rail- 
way travel.  My  friends  of  this  car,  I  may 
here  add  parenthetically,  journeyed  nine 
thousand  miles  in  it  this  summer,  touring 
through  the  most  beautiful  districts  of  the 
south  of  England,  went  all  the  way  into 
Somerset  and  Devon,  drove  from  London 
to  Paris,  and  twice  from  Paris  to  Cherbourg 
and  back,  followed  the  valley  of  the  Loire, 
stopping  at  every  castle,  toured  through 
Brittany,  took  two  friends  to  Royat  to  see 
the  Gordon-Bennett  race,  crossed  Switzei  • 
land  twice,  circled  the  Italian  lakes,  drovj 
over  the  mountains  into  the  Tyrol  and  trav- 
ersed its  whole  length,  crossed  southern 
Germany  and  returned  from  Paris  to  Lon- 
don, and  on  only  four  occasions  did  they  set 
foot  in  a  train — from  Liverpool  to  London 
when  they  arrived,  from  London  to  Liver- 
pool when  they  left,  and  on  their  trip  from 
Milan  to  Venice,  and  back  from  Venice  to 
Brescia.  We  were  thankful  when  the  five 
hours  of  the  stuffy,  dusty,  noisy,  jolting 
train  were  over — though  it  was  a  good  one 
as  trains  go — and  we  were  once  more  seated 
in  our  quiet,  comfortable  car,  with  the  road 
flowing  beneath  us  and  the  delicious  air, 
cooled  by  our  motion,  blowing  fresh  in  our 
faces. 

From  Brescia  to  the  end  of  Lake  Iseo  is 
only  twenty-one  kilometres — half  an  hour's 
run — and  from  there  the  road  northward 
skirts  the  length  of  the  lake,  growing  in 
beauty  at  each  moment.  It  may  be  dis- 
puted whether  Garda  or  Iseo  is  the  more 
exquisitely  framed  water;  to  my  thinking, 
the  latter.  Maize-field  and  vineyard  slope 
down  to  it  in  thousand-shaded  green,  the 
sun  is  caught  in  elfin  lights  on  olive-leaves, 
the  touch  of  human  life,  without  which  no 
landscape  is  perfect,  is  added  by  an  old  cas- 
tle here  and  there  on  the  hillside,  while  in 
the  midst  a  perfect  island,  Montisola, 
crowned  by  a  quaint  church-tower,  "floats 
double,  swan  and  shadow."  All  this  to  our 
left  for  hours,  as  we  rolled  tranquilly  along, 
and  on  our  right,  made  more  striking  by  the 
contrast,  a  wall  of  rock,  more  and  more 
precipitous  as  we  advanced,  till  at  last  its 
protruding  forefoot  threatened  to  push  us 
into  the  lake.  It  had  been  no  longer  pos- 
sible to  make  the  road  at  the  edge  of  the 
hill,  so  tunnel  after  tunnel  was  pierced 
through  the  rock,  and  we  alternated  between 
their  damp  darkness  and  the  August  sun 
of  Italy  outside.     At  one  point  as  we  ap- 
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proached  the  circle  of  light  at  the  end  we 
heard  a  horn  blow  and  saw  a  score  of  work- 
men running  away,  and  one  behind  the  rest 
hurrying  down  a  rocky  path.  A  railway 
was  under  construction  along  the  hillside 
above,  and  we  realized  just  in  time  that  the 
horn  was  a  signal  that  the  fuse  had  been 
lighted  for  a  blast.  So  we  waited  discreetly 
in  the  tunnel  till  the  explosion  came  and  a 
shower  of  rocks  clattered  down  across  the 
road  and  splashed  into  the  lake  below.  Then 
the  workmen  returned  and  laughingly 
heaped  the  stones  aside  till  there  was  room 
for  us  to  pass.  A  mile  or  two  farther  a  loud 
bang  announced  that  motorist's  bugbear,  a 
burst  tire,  and  we  crept  under  the  only  tree 
on  the  road  for  the  half  hour's  delay.  It 
was  a  spot  of  heavenly  beauty,  but  oh,  how 
hot,  when  the  car  was  not  moving.  My 
host  and  I  smoked  lazily  in  the  shade,  while 
the  poor  chauffeur  toiled  with  the  long 
tire-levers.  We  missed  Madame  and  little 
Mademoiselle — and  there  they  were,  with 
shoes  and  stockings  off,  paddling  in  the 
lake,  children  both !  A  group  of  workmen 
joined  us  and  watched  the  strange  process 
of  tire-changing  with  voluble  interest.  One 
of  them  was  very  curious  to  know  how  the 
tire  was  filled  with  air,  so  as  soon  as  it  was  in 
place  I  put  the  pump  into  his  hand,  showed 
him  how  to  work  it,  and  promised  him  a 
franc  if  he  would  pump  until  the  little  pointer 
in  the  gauge  reached  the  red  mark  which 
shows  the  proper  air-pressure.  He  started, 
and  did  not  stop  or  take  his  eyes  off  the  point- 
er until  the  mark  w^as  reached  and  his  franc 
earned.  Never  before  or  since  have  I  seen  a 
man  pump  up  a  1 20-millimetre  tire  from  be- 
ginning to  end  without  pausing  to  rest.  It 
is  a  very  tough  job,  and  his  shirt  was  soaked 
with  perspiration  when  he  had  done  it. 

Then  on  again  northward,  through  the 
charming  Val  Camonica,  through  Breno, 
fantastically  perched  between  the  rocks,  and 
above  the  rushing  Oglio,  with,  of  course,  a 
ruined  castle  capping  it,  to  Edolo,  another 
little  town  amid  luxuriant  scenery.  All  the 
time  we  have  been  climbing,  though  in  our 
powerful  car  the  rise  has  been  imperceptible, 
and  we  are  now  over  2,000  feet  up,  and 
snow  mountains  above  the  chestnut  groves 
announce  the  Alpine  passes  which  await  us. 

The  next  seventeen  kilometres  produced 
for  me  one  of  the  most  memorable  hours  of 
my  life.  We  had  not  left  Brescia  till  after 
a  late  dejeuner  and  we  had  driven  more 


than  a  hundred  kilometres  at  no  great  speed 
with  one  stop  of  nearly  an  hour.  Therefore 
evening  was  drawing  near  as  we  began  the 
ascent  of  the  Aprica — the  "sunny" — Pass. 
The  climb  was  nothing — it  is  only  3,875 
feet  above  the  sea ;  the  scene  was  everything. 
I  cannot  try  to  describe  it;  the  inspiration 
of  such  scenery  is  inarticulate,  like  that  of 
music;  as  well  ask  me  what  I  feel  in  listen- 
ing to  the  twenty-fourth  movement  of  Rubin- 
stein's "  Kamennoi  Ostrow."  I  only  know 
that  we  rose  through  an  ever-w^inding  val- 
ley; that  gradually  verdure  disappeared 
and  the  mountains  closed  in  as  day  died; 
that  now  we  were  in  the  silence  of  death, 
and  now  amid  a  rushing  as  of  the  waters  of 
life;  that  we  thought  each  view  unsurpass- 
able until  a  turn  of  the  road  disclosed  the 
next  more  beautiful  still;  that  the  valley  be- 
low us  was  plunged  in  darkness,  while  every 
summit  of  rock  or  snow  shone  with  purple 
or  gold;  that  after  a  while  we  spoke  no 
more,  and  that  at  last  we  turned  one  corner 
and  before  us,  by  marvellous  fortune,  lay 
the  most  wonderful  view  of  the  pass  at  the 
moment  of  the  perfection  of  the  crimson 
sunset  at  its  summit.  In  a  life-time  such  a 
moment  will  hardly  recur,  and  with  us,  as 
with  Carlyle's  Wanderer  at  sunset,  *' a  mur- 
mur of  Eternity  and  Immensity,  of  Death 
and  of  Life,  stole  through  the  soul."  Si- 
lence still  lay  on  us  when  we  pulled  up,  ten 
minutes  later,  at  the  Hotel  Aprica,  and  were 
instantly  surrounded  by  German  tourists, 
gutturally  enthusiastic  over  the  now  elec- 
tric-lighted car  and  trying  to  read  the  name 
of  the  maker  on  the  axle-caps.  I  have  trav- 
elled in  many  lands,  and  seen  not  a  few  of 
the  places  that  bring  superlative  adjectives 
to  the  traveller's  pen,  but  that  day  closed 
forme  with  an  impression  that  stands  apart, 
and  I  know  that  all  the  days  to  come  will 
not  dim  my  memory  of  the  night  in  the 
Aprica  Pass — 

A  night  more  fair  than  any  morning  rose. 

The  next  day — it  seemed  incredible  that 
we  had  been  in  Venice  yesterday  morning! 
— was  to  see  either  the  high-water  mark  of 
our  journey,  or — well,  something  else  that 
had  occupied  my  thoughts  a  good  deal  as 
the  time  and  place  drew  nearer.  For  the 
passage  of  the  Stelvio  in  an  automobile  was 
not  to  be  undertaken  without  some  thought, 
and  certainly  some  hesitation.  I  had  not 
found  anybody  who  had  done  it,  either  at 
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the  Automobile  Club  in  London  or  at  the 
headquarters  of  the  Italian  Touring  Club 
in  Milan.  The  pass  is  nearly  10,000  feet 
high,  the  turnings  on  the  road  are  numerous 
and  sharp,  and  our  car  had  an  unusually 
long  wheel-base  and  was  very  heavy.  I 
knew  the  ascent  from  Italy  would  be  all 
right,  but  that  the  descent  into  Austria  is 
very  steep  indeed,  and  that  the  road,  for  the 
most  part,  is  unprotected  in  any  way.  I 
felt  sure,  too,  that  our  car  would  not  take 
many  of  the  corners  without  stopping  and 
backing,  and  the  prospect  of  this,  on  the 
edge  of  a  precipice,  in  an  automobile  weigh- 
ing over  two  tons,  was  somewhat  disturbing. 
My  friends  were  looking  forward  to  the  ex- 
perience with  enthusiasm,  but  this  only 
made  it  the  worse  for  me,  as  I  realized  bet- 
ter than  they  that  one  miscalculation,  or  the 
failure  of  a  brake,  might  motor  us  all 
abruptly  into  the  next  world.  Another  risk 
was  that  the  weather  might  change  quickly, 
as  it  often  does  up  there,  where  there  are 
sometimes  several  feet  of  snow  even  in  sum- 
mer, and  to  be  caught  in  a  storm  there 
would  be  in  the  highest  degree  unpleasant. 
However,  in  Venice  I  determined  to  make 
the  ascent  in  any  case,  weather  permitting, 
and  then  see  how  matters  looked.  In  the 
worst  case  we  could  always  come  back  and  get 
out  of  Italy  by  some  other  route.  Afterward 
I  found  that  many  automobiles  ascend 
every  year  from  Italy  and  then  turn  back. 

Happily,  when  the  cows  of  Aprica  in 
the  byre  below  my  bedroom  in  the  barn 
woke  me  at  milking  time,  and  I  looked  out, 
it  was  a  superb  morning,  without  a  cloud  in 
the  sky  or  a  sign  of  wind.  So  in  high  spirits 
we  made  an  early  start.  I  should  add  that 
the  maid  and  heavier  luggage  had  been  dis- 
patched from  Venice  to  meet  us  later  on, 
when  we  struck  the  railway  again,  so  we 
were  travelling  as  light  as  possible.  Down 
the  Aprica  we  glided  gaily,  the  good  car 
running  at  its  very  best,  into  the  Val  Tellina 
with  its  vine-clad  sides,  its  figs  and  pome- 
granates, and  the  Adda  River  rushing 
through  it.  Some  parts  of  it  are  so  shut  in 
as  to  be  dreadfully  damp  and  unhealthy 
and  goitre,  from  the  climate  and  water,  and 
horrible  cretinism,  from  constant  intermar- 
riage of  the  home-keeping  people,  are  preva- 
lent there,  but  we  saw  only  one  or  two 
shocking  cases  of  the  former.  On  the  con- 
trary, everything  combined  to  make  earth 
beautiful  and  life  delightful.     By  and  by  we 


began  to  rise,  and  when  we  had  covered 
twenty  kilometres  we  were  in  sight  of  Tirano 
already  i  ,500  feet  up.  This  valley  was  rav- 
aged in  every  war  for  centuries,  hence  the 
many  ruined  castles  upon  its  heights,  and 
the  mansions  of  many  a  noble  family  like 
the  Visconti  and  the  Pallavicini,  whose  an- 
cestors were  the  wardens  of  this  great  gate 
of  Italy.  I  drove  into  the  town  and  stopped 
opposite  the  local  druggist's  to  take  in  our 
last  supply  of  petrol,  or  benzine,  as  it  is 
called  in  Italy,  and  in  a  minute  the  car  was 
surrounded  by  an  interested  crowd.  Not 
till  we  got  out  did  we  discover  that  we  had 
come  to  a  halt  by  the  open  door  of  the 
thronged  church,  and  were  unwittingly  dis- 
tracting the  attention  of  the  congregation 
from  the  impassioned  eloquence  of  the 
preacher.  By  way  of  penance  we  stopped 
the  engine  and  all  went  to  church.  A  mile 
away  is  a  famous  pilgrimage  shrine  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  in  Madonna  di  Tirano, 
and  as  we  drove  on  through  the  town  we 
met  a  most  picturesque  procession  wending 
thither.  My  photograph,  taken  from  the 
car,  describes  it  better  than  words  could. 
Still  the  road  rose,  and  at  midday  we  drove 
into  Bolladore,  2,840  feet,  and  what  a  merry 
lunch  we  had,  on  a  sun-dazzled  terrace 
above  the  splashing  and  tumbling  river  I 
What  delicious  trout,  fresh  from  its  pools! 
What  an  omelette,  light  as  thistle-down, 
yellow  as  gold  1  What  a  good  bottle  of  vino 
del  paesef  Never  had  we  been  so  gay — we 
could  not  tell  why,  except  that  air  and  scene 
were  intoxicating,  that  memory  was  packed 
with  pleasures,  while  adventure  lay  ahead. 
I  can  recommend  dejeuner  at  the  Hotel  des 
Alpes,  Bolladore — a  pity  it  is  so  remote 
from  the  track  of  travel. 

Twenty  kilometres  farther,  always  ascend- 
ing gently  through  the  Val  Tellina,  then  the 
paese  jreddo,  or  "cold  country,"  then  three 
miles  of  narrow  defile,  then  in  a  green  valley, 
Bormio,  a  little  old  town  looking  likea  dilapi- 
dated porcupine  with  its  many  towers,  4,000 
feet  above  the  sea.  Then  a  winding  ascent 
to  the  baths  of  Bormio,  the  waters  of  which 
Pliny  knew,  and  a  good-looking  hotel,  whose 
guests  gathered  round  us  as  we  stopped  to  fill 
our  water-tank  and  give  a  last  technical  look 
to  the  car,  and  waved  us  a  friendly  cheer  as 
we  started  for  the  real  ascent  at  last. 

Considering  that  the  Stelvio  Pass  is  the 
highest  carriage-road  in  Europe,  that  it  is 
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an  engineering  achievement  of  the  highest  its  fall  in  colossal  masses,  while  below  us, 
order,  that  it  joins  two  of  the  most  beautiful  now  on  one  hand,  and  now  on  the  other,  the 
districts  in  the  world,  and  that  its  scenery  is  slate-colored  Braulio  dashed  over  its  stony 
of  the  most  magnificent  and  awe-inf;piring  bed.  As  Ball  remarks,  it  is  wonderful  that 
description,  it  is  astonishing  that  so  few  any  engineers  should  ever  have  contem- 
peopk  pass  over  it  and  that  there  are  only  plated  the  possibility  of  making  a  carriage- 
rare  and  brief  allusions  to  it  in  Alpine  liter-  road  through  such  an  appalling  wilderness 
ature.  One  has  to  go  back  to  Brockedon,  of  rocks.  But  it  creeps  upward  steadily, 
in  1828,  to  find  a  writer  who  does  it  justice,  sometimes  easily,  crossing  a  stony  plateau, 
But  he  is  rightly  enthusiastic.  ''Inconceiv-  sometimes  clinging  to  the  very  edge  of  the 
ably  grand";  "  without  a  parallel  in  Alpine  slope,  in  the  most  avalanche-swept  spots 
scenery";  "sl  ravine  deep  and  appalling";  protected  by  natural  roofs  of  rock  left  pro- 
*' pinnacled  rocks  of  extremely  savage  as-  jecting  from  the  mountain-side.  After 
pect" — such  are  some  of  his  phrases.  There  crossing  a  bridge  over  the  torrent  a  steep, 
are  definite  records  of  it  in  the  fourteenth  stony  slope  faced  us,  and  I  had  to  come 
century,  and  long  before  that  it  was  doubt-  down  to  second  speed  to  ascend  its  zigzags. 
less  one  of  the  roads  by  which  the  Roman  Then  we  entered  a  sort  of  vast  ''punch- 
Empire  surged  northward,  sweeping  all  be-  bowl"  in  which  the  Braulio  itself  is  brewed 
fore  it,  till  at  last  the  Germans  thrust  its  from  the  melting  snows  above,  and  then  an 
legions  back  and  held  the  Alps.  The  pres-  easier  ascent  brought  us  to  the  Cantoniera 
ent  road  dates  from  1820,  and  was  built  to  di  Santa  Maria,  8,153  feet  high,  a  long, 
enable  Austria,  rightly  anticipating  Italian  white,  barn-like  building,  where  the  Italian 
revolt,  to  have  direct  military  communica-  customs  officers  must  lead  a  lonely  life.  We 
tion  with  Milan,  after  this  duchy  was  ceded  stopped  to  have  our  triptyque  signed  and 
to  her  in  18 14.  But  for  a  time  the  project  our  lead  seal,  affixed  at  Chiasso,  removed, 
was  blocked  by  an  unconquerable  and  un-  Bitterly  cold  it  was,  as  we  stamped  about 
bribable  race  of  mountaineers,  the  Grisons,  on  the  wind-swept  road  and  resisted  the 
who  compelled  the  proud  Hapsburg  em-  temptation  to  waste  ten  minutes  at  what 
peror  to  make  his  road  to  Milan  a  thousand  is  much  the  highest  permanently-occupied 
feet  higher  than  through  their  independent  hostelry  in  Europe.  But  it  was  growing  late 
fastness.  Across  the  Stelvio  came  the  and  this  was  no  place  to  be  benighted  in,  so 
troops  with  which  Austria  suppressed  the  right  glad  we  were  to  switch  the  engine  on 
successive  rebellions  against  her  imperious  again  and  continue  upward, 
rule — one  of  them  headed  by  Mazzini — and  My  photograph  of  the  road  we  left  behind 
back  over  it  the  Austrian  army  must  have  us,  coiled  like  a  huge  serpent  among  the 
passed,  for  the  last  time,  retreating  before  rocks,  sufficiently  describes  the  rest  of  our 
the  victorious  French  and  Piedmontese  in  climb,  but  neither  picture  nor  pen  can  con- 
1859.  After  that  the  road  had  no  more  vey  a  notion  of  the  infinite  waste  a.nd  awe- 
value  for  Austria,  and  it  fell  into  disrepair,  some  desolation  of  the  scene,  formed  by 
until  its  wonders  began  to  attract  the  mod-  cataclysm  and  scarred  by  avalanche.  All 
em  world  and  it  was  reconstructed  for  traf-  adjectives  and  epithets  fail,  and  one  seeks 
fie  in  1870.  some  monstrous  metaphor  to  give  one's  feel- 
After  leaving  the  baths  of  Bormio  we  ings  articulate  form.  Victor  Hugo  sought 
were  past  all  inhabitants  except  the  few  such — and  missed  it — when  he  wrote  of  a 
whose  business  keeps  them  on  the  pass,  mountain: 

Very  soon,  above  the  tumultuous  meeting  L'archange  a  son  sommet    vient    aiguiser    son 

of  two  torrents,  we  entered  what  Ball,  the  glaive. 

author  of  the  Alpinists'  best  guide-book,  Shelley  sought  it,  and  found  it,  when  he  ex- 

truly  calls  one  of  the  wildest  and  most  sav-  claimed: 

age  defiles  in  the  Alps.     The  road  is  well  Is  this  the  scene 

kept,  however,  and  we  mounted  steadily  on  ^^^'^^^^^^^  ""^"^  Earthquake-demon  taught  her 

the  third  speed,  passing  through  several  tun-  Ruin'T'' Were  these  their  toys  ? 
nels  cut  through  the  rock.     All  trees,  except 

a  few  wind-bent  pines,  had  disappeared.  Suddenly,  on  turning  a  comer,  upon  a 

and  around  us  nothing  was  in  sight  but  bare  tiny  table-land  a  hundred  yards  ahead  of  us, 

rock  and  the  indescribable  debris  caused  by  we  saw  a  square  white  wooden  building, 
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with  green  shutters,  two  smaller  buildings, 
and  a  white  stone  pillar.  A  vast  glacier 
and  ranges  of  colossal  snow-peaks  spread 
out  behind  them,  on  our  right,  while  in 
front  the  little  plateau  ended  abruptly.  It 
was  the  summit  of  the  Stelvio,  and  the  hotel 
of  Ferdinandshohe,  and  half  of  our  chief 
task  was  accomplished.  The  car  was  cov- 
ered with  horse-cloths  and  tarpaulins  in  the 
yard,  for  there  was  no  plac  e  big  enough  to 
hold  it,  and  we  went  thankfully  in  to  dinner. 
Before  that,  however,  I  walked  across  the 
plateau  and  looked  over  the  edge.  Upon 
what  I  saw  I  reflected  much  before  next 
morning. 

We  rose  at  five  o'clock,  after  sleeping  badly 
at  such  an  altitude,  while  "  the  point  of  one 
white  star  was  quivering  still,"  to  see  the 
sunrise  on  these  heights.  If  words  failed 
yesterday  for  the  desolation  of  the  pass, 
what  can  one  say  of  the  almost  apocalyptic 
vision  here  of  how  "  God  made  Himself  an 
awful  rose  of  dawn"?  The  orange  light, 
then  the  rosy  tips  of  the  highest  snows,  then 
''softly,  slowly,  a  bright  unveiling" — the 
vast  illumination  from  beneath  the  edge  of 
the  horizon,  then,  on  a  sudden,  the  golden 
rim  and  the  flashing  shafts  of  light  pouring 
amber  and  ruby  upon  a  hundred  dazzling 
peaks  and  glittering  glaciers,  the  superb 
Ortler  dominating  all.  I  must  leave  it  with 
Browning's  ejaculation: 

Oh,  heaven  and  the  terrible  crystal! 

Before  breakfast  three  of  us  climbed  the 
three  hundred  feet  to  the  Dreisprachen 
Spitze.  where  three  frontiers  meet  (Austria, 
Italy,  and  Switzerland),  and  three  languages 
(German,  Italian  and  Romansch),  make  a 
Babel-point.  At  breakfast  I  produced  the 
result  of  my  reflections.  Looking  over  the 
edge  of  the  plateau  the  road  lay  directly  be- 
low, zigzagging  across  the  precipitous 
mountain-side,  exactly  like  the  lacing  of  a 
footbaU.  One  could  almost  throw  a  stone 
and  strike  the  road  a  mile  away.  The  "  hair- 
pin corners,"  in  motoring  phrase,  appeared 
innumerable,  and  it  was  obvious  that  our 
long  car  could  not  possibly  get  round  them 
without  stopping  and  backing.  In  many 
places  there  was  no  fence  whatever  to  the 
road.  Its  gradient  was  much  steeper  than 
that  of  the  ascent.  We  should  get  down  it 
all  right,  but  it  would  be  slow,  fatiguing  and 
nervous  work.    There  was,  of  course,  just 


the  remotest  possibility  of  the  brakes  failing 
to  hold,  or  a  chain  breaking  and  rendering 
the  foot-brake  useless,  in  which  case  those 
on  the  front  seats  could  leap  for  their  lives. 
Therefore  I  ventured  to  suggest  that  Mon- 
sieur, Madame,  and  Mademoiselle  should 
take  a  carriage  for  the  descent,  and  leave 
me  and  the  chauft'eur  to  drive  the  car  down. 
The  suggestion  seemed  wise  and  convinc- 
ing, and  we  looked  to  Madame  for  her  ap- 
proval. She  listened  with  interest,  and 
when  I  had  quite  done,  she  said:  ''Others 
will  do  as  they  like;  I  stick  to  the  ship." 
Then  she  went  out  to  play  with  the  Aus- 
trian customs  officer's  big  watch-hound. 
That  settled  it,  so,  after  strolling  around 
and  photographing  ourselves  by  the  pillar, 
with  its  inscriptions — on  the  iront^' Con  fine, 
1828,  2,814  metres  above  sea  level,"  on  one 
side  Territorio  Tirolese,  and  on  the  other 
Territorio  Lombardo,  we  arranged  ourselves 
in  the  car  as  usual,  and  in  a  few  hundred 
yards  we  had  turned  the  first  corner  and 
were  heading  downward — 

Our  mistress  still  the  Open  Road 
And  the  bright  eyes  of  danger. 

If  the  reader  wishes  to  know  what  the 
descent  from  the  Stelvio  looks  like,  he  must 
ask  one  of  the  others  or  look  at  the  pictures. 
My  eyes  were  mostly  glued  to  the  two  front 
wheels  and  the  road  immediately  ahead, 
and  all  my  thoughts  were  of  the  brake-pedal 
and  the  speed-lever.  At  Milan  I  had  had 
made  a  zinc  reservoir,  holding  several  gal- 
lons of  water,  to  stand  on  the  footboard, 
with  a  tap  and  an  india-rubber  pipe  ending 
just  above  the  foot-brake  on  the  transverse 
shaft  under  the  middle  of  the  car,  and 
which,  being  iron  to  iron,  would  inevitably 
get  red-hot  and  "  seize  "  during  several  miles 
of  a  very  steep  descent.  We  soon  turned 
the  tap,  and  the  brake  fizzed  and  sizzled  all 
the  way  down.  The  first  "hairpin  corner " 
brought  us  to  a  dead  stop — the  car  would 
not  nearly  turn  round  it.  Therefore  we  had 
to  proceed  as  follows :  The  car  was  allowed 
to  run  down  very  gently  till  it  was  as  far 
round  as  it  would  go,  and  within,  at  first  a 
yard,  later,  as  I  gained  confidence,  a  foot, 
of  the  edge.  Then  the  chauffeur  sprang 
out  and  thrust  a  big  block  of  wood  under 
the  front  wheel  nearest  the  cliff,  and  I  re- 
laxed the  brakes  very  delicately  until  I  felt 
that  the  block  was  holding  the  car.  Then 
I  set  the  speed  lever  to  the  reverse,  he 
grasped  the  spokes  to  help  me  swing  the 
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big  wheels  round — it  is  impossible  to  turn 
such  large  tires  with  the  steer.ng- wheel  while 
so  heavy  a  car  is  stationary — the  engine  was 
accelerated,  the  clutch  slipped  in,  and  with 
a  roar  we  sprang  back  a  dozen  yards,  and 
brought  up  facing  the  road  in  front.  Then 
the  chauffeur  jumped  back  with  his  block, 
and  we  slid  down,  brakes  hard  on,  to  the 
next  corner,  where  the  manoeuvre  was  re- 
peated in  the  opposite  direction.  There 
are  forty-seven  of  these  corners  on  the  de- 
scent, and  we  got  round  exactly  five  of  them 
without  stopping  and  backing!  For  the 
first  ten  minutes  it  was  "jumpy  "  work,  and 
we  were  all  rather  subdued,  and  I  under- 
stood what  a  French  motorist  we  met  at 
Aprica  had  meant  when  he  said:  "Si  vous 
n'etes  pas  impressionable,  vous  pouvez  le 
faire.  Si  vous  etes  impressionable,  je  vous 
conseillerais  de  ne  pas  I'essayer."  Then 
our  spirits  rose,  and  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
others  over  the  marvellous  scene,  the  ex- 
traordinary beauty  of  the  Ortler  range,  the 
serpentine  twists  of  the  road,  the  exquisite 
contrast  between  the  dark  pine-woods  and 
the  dazzling  snow-fields,  and  the  extrava- 
gant picturesqueness  of  the  valley  into  which 
we  were  descending,  found  utterance  fre- 
quent and  free.  But  when  we  stopped  for 
a  glass  of  beer  at  the  White  Knot,  where 
is  the  finest  view  of  the  whole  range  around 
and  above,  all  the  steep  road  behind  us,  I 
had  several  blisters  on  each  hand.  How- 
ever, we  were  safe  down  the  Stelvio,  and  the 
chief  objective  of  our  journey  had  been  a 
memorable  success.  We  drank  to  the  equal 
safety  and  enjoyment  of  those  automobilists 
— and  they  must  be  many — who  will  follow 
us. 

A  pass  is  not  only  a  geologic  division,  it 
also  often  marks  a  racial  distinction.  It 
divides  people  from  people,  language  from 
language,  habit  from  habit.  Over  the  Stel- 
vio we  were  in  the  Tyrol,  and  though  Italy 
was  just  behind  us  and  Switzerland  close  on 
our  left  hand,  the  mere  crossing  of  these 
Rh£Etian  Alps  brought  us  to  a  new 
world.  And  what  a  delightful  world! 
The  Tyrol  is  exquisitely  beautiful;  its 
beauty  almost  weighed  us  down  before  we 
had  traversed  it,  but  its  people  are  among 
the  most  charming  in  the  world.  They 
have  dwelt  so  much  alone  that  all  the  old 
virtues  have  survived,  while  modern  ways 
have  never  drawn  near  them.     Their  life 


has  always  been  hard — guarding  their  cat- 
tle alone  for  months  on  the  high  upland 
pastures,  following  the  chamois  over  almost 
inaccessible  peaks,  in  danger  daily  from 
storm  and  avalanche.  Visitors  see  only  the 
ribbon-decked  cows  or  the  village  dance 
and  hear  but  the  merry  Ranz  djs  Vaches  or 
the  plaintive  note  of  the  long  Alpine  horn. 
But  one  constant  sight  tells  another  story. 
By  the  roadside  every  mile  there  is  a  Virgin 
or  a  crucifixion;  on  the  hill  opposite  there 
is  another;  you  look  higher,  there  is  another; 
and  still  another  on  the  summit  where  the 
sun  is  setting.  The  Tyrolese  are  a  very  re- 
ligious people,  but  most  of  these  are  memo- 
rials of  their  kin  who  have  perished  on  those 
spots.  They  have  held  their  mountain 
homes  inviolate  against  all  comers — often  a 
handful  driving  thousands  back.  Even  to- 
day the  best  shot  is  the  hero  of  the  village, 
and  I  pity  the  most  efficient  army  that  should 
try  to  penetrate  these  valleys.  The  Aus- 
trian Empire  itself  practically  lets  the  Tyrol- 
ese form  their  own  democratic  little  part  of 
its  vast  army.  The  w^alk  of  the  man  of  the 
Tyrol,  as  he  comes  striding  along  the  road 
with  elastic  tread,  head  thrown  back  and 
pipe  in  mouth,  the  very  picture  of  youth's 
gay  entry  into  life,  as  only  Meredith  can 
draw  it  in  a  line — 

With  hindward  feather  and  with  forward  toe, 

reveals  to  you  his  character  and  explains 
his  history.  Both  attitude  and  record  are 
fitly  imaged  in  the  great  bronze  eagle  of  his 
own  heights  which  we  passed  at  the  Bridge 
of  Pontlatz,  with  "1703-1809"  for  its  sim- 
ple and  sufficient  inscription,  the  former 
date  being  when  the  Tyrolese  beat  back  the 
Bavarians,  the  latter  when  they  routed  the 
French.  The  automobile  was  much  strang- 
er in  the  Tyrol  than  anywhere  else  on  our 
journey — during  two  whole  days  we  saw 
only  one — yet  not  a  black  look  was  turned 
our  way,  but  always  the  cheery  greeting  and 
generally  the  hat  with  its  tuft  of  feathers  be- 
hind— the  number  of  the  cock's  feathers 
showing  the  wearer's  prowess  at  the  shoot- 
ing-mat h — was  gracefully  lifted  to  us. 

From  the  Stelvio  we  made  a  long  descent 
into  a  vast  and  most  beautiful  valley,  open- 
ing and  closing  panorama-like  before  us  as 
the  road  turned,  on  our  right  the  gorgeous 
snow-range  of  the  Ortler  group,  with  its 
towering  heights  and  mighty  glaciers. 
Through  Trafoi,  Gomagoi — I  was  just  fo- 
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cussing  my  camera  for  a  splendid  view 
when  I  perceived  in  the  foreground  below 
me  a  very  modern  little  fort,  and  hastily  re- 
joined the  car — Prad,  Spondinig,  Mais, 
Nauders,  and  by  that  time  it  was  near  night- 
fall and  we  had  passed  one  village  after 
another  in  the  hope  of  finding  a  better  halt- 
ing-place. At  a  few  picked  places  in  the 
Tyrol  there  are  excellent  summer  hotels, 
but  otherwise  there  is  nothing  attractive 
about  the  village  inns  but  their  names,  and 
much  as  one  learns  to  love  the  Tyrolese, 
man  and  woman;  their  ideas  of  hostelry  are 
as  old-fashioned  as  their  virtues.  At  last  it 
grew  dark,  and  to  drive  at  night  through  a 
country  where  the  motor  is  unknown  and 
where  our  search-lights  would  have  scared 
every  animal  on  the  road  into  the  next  par- 
ish would  be  both  dangerous  and  very  in- 
considerate. So  it  was  clear  that  willy- 
nilly  we  must  stop  in  the  next  village.  It 
was  Prutz — I  smell  it  still!  The  ^' hotel" 
was  called  the  '^  Golden  Rose,"  and  its  pro- 
prietors were  most  amiable,  but  it  recalled 
a  vegetable — and  a  decayed  one — rather 
than  the  queen  of  flowers.  The  ground- 
floor  was  a  dark  hall,  with  dripping  beer- 
barrels  and  littered  with  scraps  of  food, 
while  from  the  open  kitchen  and  the  crowd- 
ed rooms  came  the  sound  of  uproarious 
revelry  and  foul  smells  of  cooking  and  dust- 
bins and  rank  tobacco. 

Exploring,  I  had  discovered  quite  com- 
fortable bedrooms  above,  but  I  recall  Ma- 
dame's  dismayed ''Oh!  "as  I  introduced  her 
into  the  hall.  The  dining-room  was  en- 
closed in  wire  gauze,  to  keep  out  the  flies, 
and  therefore  students  of  the  domestic  ar- 
rangements of  these  diptera  will  not  need 
to  be  told  what  was  outside,  but  they 
were  present  in  quadrillions.  I  do  not  re- 
member how  much  a  quadrillion  is,  but 
"biflions"  would  give  no  just  idea  of  their 
numbers.  It  was  our  first  experience  of 
the  kind,  but  we  forgot  and  forgave  when 
we  passed  next  day  under  the  castle  of  Lau- 
degg,  the  very  impetrification — if  I  may  be 
permitted  ? — of  romance,  with  others  like  it 
on  every  hill,  and  the  landscape  dotted  with 
broad-balconied  houses  and  picked  out  with 
painted  steeples.  At  Landeck,  where  we 
turned  sharp  westward,  the  right-hand  main 
road  leading  eastward  to  Innsbruck,  we 
found  two  things:  the  railway,  which  we 
had  left  behind  us  at  Tirano,  where  it  ends, 
and  real  eagle-feathers — not  only  the  most 


beautiful  feathers  that  exist,  but  the  only 
ones  that  are  unaft'ected  by  damp  and  rain. 
The  picturesque  little  town  bestrides  the 
Inn — the  river,  not  the  hostelry — and  a  fine 
old  Schloss  seems  to  look  with  conservative 
contempt  upon  the  much  less  picturesque 
but  vastly  more  effective  masonry  and  earth- 
work which  make  the  place  a  modern  for- 
tress. 

One  more  pass  lay  ahead  of  us — the  Arl- 
berg.  This  is  curiously  little  known,  for  it, 
too,  is  quite  overshadowed  by  the  railway, 
about  which  the  guide-books  glow  with  en- 
thusiasm. Indeed,  the  railway  is  very  won- 
derful; its  great  tunnel  is  4,300  feet  above 
the  sea,  six  and  one-half  miles  long,  and 
cost  six  and  one-half  million  dollars;  but 
you  go  through  it  in  hot,  smoky  darkness 
whereas  we  went  1,600  feet  above  it  in 
heavenly  light  and  air.  The  Stelvio  is,  of 
course,  4,000  feet  higher  and  much  grander 
in  its  wildness,  but  the  Arlberg  is  more  finely 
picturesque.  From  St.  Anton — I  wish 
space  permitted  me  to  tell  of  the  amusing 
adventure  of  the  watered  benzine  that  befell 
us  there — the  climb  is  both  long  and  steep, 
and  I  have  never  before  driven  a  car  so  long 
on  its  first  speed — nearly  an  hour  before  I 
could  relieve  the  tearing  engine  by  advanc- 
ing the  lever  to  the  second  notch.  Once 
more,  and  for  the  last  time  with  us,  vine 
yielded  to  chestnut,  chestnut  to  larch,  and 
larch  to  pine.  The  road  is  superbly  situ- 
ated, cut  out  of  the  solid  precipitous  rock 
far  above  the  valley  and  the  foaming  river. 
Notice  how  the  car  seems  a  speck  upon  the 
mountain-side  in  my  photographs,  and  how 
from  the  wild  defiles  round  which  we  ran 
there  was  ever  before  us  a  vast  perspective 
suddenly  cut  short  as  the  road  twisted  round 
a  sharp  corner.  The  summit,  nearly  six 
thousand  feet  high,  is  peculiarly  interesting 
as  the  knife-edge  of  the  watershed  between 
the  North  Sea  and  the  Black  Sea,  the  spot 
whence  flow — 

The  infant  founts  of  Danube  and  of  Rhine. 

There  is,  of  course,  an  elaborately  carved 
crucifixion  on  the  spot,  and  a  stone  pillar 
with  this  rustic  inscription: 

2K[!ia0)3er!3cl)ciUe 
JSclbtDanen  ^er» 

A  glass  of  water  spilled  on  one  side  flows 
down  to  the  hot  and  perturbed  South  through 
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all  the  Near  East  and  the  Iron  Gates  of  the 
Danube,  and  on  the  other  goes  north- 
ward to  swell  the  torrent  of  the  Rhine  and 
the  ambitions  of  those  who  dwell  beside  it. 
It  was  a  glorious  day,  and  not  a  tree 
shaded  us  from  the  blazing  sun  as  we  coast- 
ed— also  the  longest  coast  I  have  ever  made 
in  an  automobile — for  miles  into  the  Vor- 
arlberg,  the  Tyrol  left  behind.  The  one  in- 
cident was  the  need  to  crawl  carefully 
through  the  narrow  passage  and  over  the 
broken  road,  not  yet  fully  repaired  from  the 
terrific  and  overwhelming  landslide  at 
Langen  in  1892.  Then  miles  upon  miles  of 
sweet,  green  pasture-valley  as  we  glided 
down  to  the  life  of  the  plains.  The  Arlberg 
had  become  a  romantic  memory. 

When  we  bade  farewell  to  the  Tyrol  we 
regarded  our  tour  as  virtually  over.  In- 
deed, we  did  not  seek  and  could  hardly 
have  borne  more  beautiful  scenery.  We 
wished  to  get  home.  But  a  long  journey 
through  Switzerland  and  southern  Ger- 
many and  nearly  three  hundred  miles  of 
France  was  before  us,  and  many  lovely 
scenes  we  could  not  escape.  At  Rorschach 
we  halted  by  Lake  Constance;  at  St.  Gal- 
len,  the  headquarters  of  Swiss  lace,  Ma- 
dame spent  a  whole  morning  in  the  shops; 
Zurich  is  a  charming  place;  and  I  know  of 
no  more  romantic  hostelry  than  ''  The  Three 
Kings  "  at  Bale  with  the  mighty  Rhine  rush- 
ing below  one's  balcony.  Then  the  sadness 
of  Alsace,  upon  which  thirty-four  years  of 
cession  seem  to  have  made  but  little  im- 
pression; the  French  and  German  frontier 
posts  and  patrols  never  quite  free  from  anxi- 
ety about  each  other,  or  from  the  shadow 
of  war;  and  the  entry  into  Belfort  through 
the  maze  of  its  fortifications.  Finally,  the 
long  straight  roads  of  France  once  more, 
and  the  high  speeds  through  the  poplar  ave- 
nues of  the  happy  land  and  kindly  people 
we  like  so  well — Lure,  Vesoul,  Chaumont, 
Troyes,  and  home. 

None  of  us  had  ever  known — we  had 
never  imagined — such  a  holiday.  For  weeks 
each  day  had  been  filled  with  wonder  and 
delight;  hill  and  valley,  lake  and  torrent, 
mountain  and  pass,  vineyard  and  snow- 
field,  sunrise  and  sunset,  had  lavished  their 
beauties  upon  us;  not  once,  but  a  dozen 
times,  we  had  declared  that  nothing  could 
equal  what  we  gazed  upon.    We  doubted 


if  so  much  had  ever  been  seen  in  a  month's 
tour  before.  Certainly  it  would  be  utterly 
impossible  except  in  an  automobile.  We 
had  travelled  through  five  countries  ranged 
side  by  side,  as  it  were,  for  our  comparison, 
and  in  four  of  them  we  had  looked  upon  the 
very  heart  of  their  beauty. 

And  we  had  seen  it  all  in  perfect  inde- 
pendence, with  ourselves  for  sole  sufficient 
company,  free  alike  from  the  noise  and  heat 
and  smoke  of  the  railway  and  the  chatter  of 
the  crowd.  Not  '.he  shadow  of  an  accident 
or  an  unhappy  moment  ha'd  fallen  upon  us. 
We  had  passed  our  days  in  the  sunshine,  we 
had  breathed  the  living  air  and  been  stim- 
ulated all  the  time  by  the  tonic  of  swift  mo- 
tion, and  we  had  moved  ever  through  the 
delights,  the  mysteries,  and  the  revelations 
of  the  Flowmg  Road.  With  full  hearts  and 
brimming  memories  we  gave  thanks  for  a 
perfect  holiday  in  a  beautiful  world. 

Among  the  readers  of  this  article  there  may  be 
some  who  will  wish  to  make  our  journey  or  parts 
of  it.  To  such  the  following  details  of  the  route 
will  be  valuable.  The  figures  in  front  of  each 
name  give  the  distance  in  kilometres  from  the  pre- 
ceding place.  H.  N. 

FRANCE 

Paris. 

60 — Melun. 
1 70 — B  ar-sur- Aube. 

38 — Chaumont. 
135 — Besangon.     • 

60 — Pontarlier. 

SWITZERLAND 

13 — Les  Verrieres. 
42 — Neuchatel. 
48 — Berne. 
^o — Interlaken. 


73- 
80- 


{Brilnig  Pass.) 

-Lucerne. 
-Goeschenen. 


{St.  Gothard  Pass  and  Tunnel.) 

Airolo. 
57 — Bellinzona. 

32 — Valmara  (round  Lake  Maggiore). 
32 — Bellinzona. 
33— Lugano. 


ITALY 


24 

6 


Chiasso. 
Como. 
43 — Milan. 

{Venice) 

Brescia. 
21 — Iseo. 
22 — Pisogne. 
25 — Breno. 
31 — Edolo. 
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{Aprica  Pass.) 

17 — Aprica. 
21 — 1  irano. 
20 — r?f>lladore. 
20 — Bormio. 

{Siclvio  Pass)* 
22 — Stelvio. 

AUSTRIA 

14 — Trafoi. 
14— Spondinig. 
1 1— MaJs. 
25 — Nauders. 
32 — Prutz. 


AUSTRIA 

12 — Landeck. 
27 — St.  Anton. 

(Arlberg  Pass.) 

66 — FeJdkirch. 
23 — Lustenau. 

SWITZERLAND 

4 — St.  Margrelen. 
12 — Rorschach  (Lake  Constance). 
13— St   Gallen. 
92 — Zurich. 
85— Bale. 
3^ — Liesb  iichel. 


GERMANY 


I — St.  Ludwig. 

28— Altkirch. 

18 — Altmunsterol. 


FRANCE 

I — Montreux  Chateau. 

15 — Bflfort 

32 — Lure. 

38 — \esoul. 
no — Chaumont. 

89 — Troyes. 
167 — Paris. 


Total  distance,  2,107  kilometres=i  ,308  miles 


SONG    OF    THE    RED    CANYON 


By  Frederick  van   Beuren,  Jr. 

When  the  sun  drops  down  and  the  shadows  creep, 
Like  a  searching  hand,  along  the  steep, 
And  the  dusty  air  hangs  a  golden  veil 
Between  the  rim  and  the  river  trail, 
There's  a  curious  charm  in  the  canyon. 

The  river  calls  to  rocky  walls, 

And  red  rock  walls  to  one  another, 

Till  all  along  break  into  song, 
And  brother  sings  to  brother. 

"WTien  the  first  day  broke  on  the  new-built  world 
And  the  new-lit  sun  looked  down, 
A  silent,  mighty,  inland  sea 

Covered  our  mesa  bare  and  brown; 
Then  we  sang  the  song  of  the  sea. 
But  now  the  song  of  the  river. 

*'The  ice  age  came,  and  the  frozen  world 

In  a  great,  white  silence  slept 
For  a  thousand  years  and  a  thousand  years 

By  the  sun-watch  that  we  kept; 
Then  'twas  the  shriek  of  the  grinding  ice. 
Where  now  the  song  of  the  river. 
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Song  of  the   Red  Canyon 

*' Three  times  was  our  mesa  hurled  aloft 
And  thrice  was  the  flood  rolled  back, 

But  the  river  boiled  and  spat  and  toiled 
And  fled  for  the  widening  crack; 

Then  we  wailed  for  the  world  in  flood, 

But  now  we  sing  of  the  river. 

*'Brow^n  and  bare  as  an  empty  palm 

Was  our  riven  mesa  left, 
But  the  echoes  rang  and  the  waters  sang 

As  they  galloped  through  the  cleft; 
That  was  the  new-cut  canyon's  song, 
But  now  the  song  of  the  river. 

"For  a  thousand  years  and  a  thousand  years, 

While  its  margins  drew  apart, 
The  river  rolled,  and  the  songs  it  trolled 

Sank  deep  in  the  red  rock's  heart; 
Then  'twas  the  river  sang  to  us, 
But  now  we  sing  to  the  river. 

"We  sing  the  magical,  mystic  song 

Of  the  river's  source  unseen. 
And  the  echoing  cry  of  the  river  Grand 

To  the  shout  of  the  river  Green; 
Hark!  to  the  river's  magic  song; 
Hark!  to  the  song  of  the  river." 

The  river  calls  to  rocky  walls 

And  red  rock  walls  to  one  another. 

Till  all  along  catch  up  the  song 
And  brother  sings  with  brother. 

When  the  moonlight  whitens  the  red-rock  wall, 
And  the  stars  look  down  and  soft  winds  call. 
And  the  river  leaps  and  whirls  and  swings 
To  the  changeless  song  the  great  cliff  sings, 
There's  a  curious  charm  in  the  canyon. 
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The  lee  of  the  grub-wagon. 


A  DAY  WITH  THE  ROUND-UP 

AN  IMPRESSION 
By  N.  C.  Wyeth 

Ili.ustrations  by  the  author 


ROPING  and  feeling  my 
way  out  from  beneath  three 
or  four  thick  blankets  and 
turning  back  the  stiff  dewy 
tarpaulin,  I  peered  into  the 
gloom  of  early  morning. 
The  sweeping  breeze  of  the  plains  brushed 
cool  and  fresh  against  my  face.  Shapeless 
forms  of  still  sleeping  men  loomed  black 
against  the  low  horizon.  Near  by  I  saw  the 
silhouetted  form  of  the  cook's  thick  legs  and 
a  big  kettle  swing  before  the  light  of  the 
breakfast  fire.  I  stared  in  wonderment 
about  me — then  my  confused  mind  cleared 
Vol.  XXXIX.— 2q 


and  I  remembered  that  it  was  the  cow- 
camp  of  the  night  before. 

I  hurriedly  pulled  on  my  boots  and 
rolled  the  great  pile  of  still  warm  blankets 
into  a  huge  bundle  and  tied  them  so  with 
two  shiny  black  straps.  Dark  figures  were 
moving  about  the  camp — some  crawling 
from  beneath  heaps  of  tangled  beds,  others 
trundling  their  big  ungainly  rolls,  lifted 
high  on  their  backs,  to  the  bed-w^agon.  And 
so  I  carried  mine,  joining  the  silent  proces- 
sions that  moved,  a  vague,  broken  line  in 
the  growing  light  of  the  early  morning. 

Suddenly  into  this  strangely  quiet  frag- 
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ment  of  wild  life,  the  cook's  metallic  voice 
pierced  the  silence  like  a  thing  of  steel. 

''Grub's  ready.  Hike,  yer  bow-legged 
snipes  er  the  valley;  I  cain't  wait  all  day; 
what  ter  hell  d'ye  think — I  come  frum  Mis- 
soura  ?  " 

Then  I  joined  the  dark  mass  of  men 
around  a  tin  pail  of  water.  The  cow-punch- 
ers do  not  wash  very  much  on  the  round-up. 
A  slap  of  water  to  freshen  the  face,  a  vigor- 
ous wipe  with  a  rough,  wearisome  towel, 
and  the  men  were  ready  for  their  breakfast. 

I  joined  them — a  crowd  seated  in  the  lee 
of  the  grub-wagon.  Everything  was  very 
quiet,  save  now  and  then  the  click  of  the 
spoons  on  the  tin  cups.  They  ate  in  silence, 
all  unconscious  of  the  rich  yellow  glow  that 
was  flooding  the  camp. 

Then  the  quiet  of  the  morning  was  bro- 
ken by  a  soft  rumbling  that  suddenly  grew 
into  a  roar,  and  from  a  great  floating  cloud 
of  golden  dust  the  horse  herd  swung  into 
the  rope  corral. 

The  men  tossed  the  tin  cups  and  plates 
in  a  heap  near  the  big  dish-pan.  There  was 
a  scuffle  for  ropes  and  the  work  started  with 
a  rush.  In  the  corral  the  horses  surged  from 
one  side  to  the  other,  crowding  and  crushing 
within  the  small  rope  circle.  Above  the  sea 
of  round,  shiny  backs,  the  thin  loops  swirled 
and  shot  into  volumes  of  dust;  the  men 
wound  in  and  out  of  the  restless  mass,  their 
keen  eyes  always  following  the  chosen 
mounts.  Then  one  by  one  they  emerged 
from  the  dust,  trailing  very  dejected  horses. 
The  whistling  of  ropes  ceased,  and  with  a 
swoop  the  horse  herd  burst  from  the  corral 
to  feed  and  rest  under  the  watchful  eye  of 
the  "wrangler." 

By  now  we  had  all  "saddled  up"  and 
mounted,  save  "The  Swede."  He  was  very 
short,  with  a  long  body  and  bowed  legs;  his 
hair  and  eyebrows  light  against  the  burned 
red  of  the  face.  His  belt  hung  very  low  on 
the  hips,  and  his  blue  jeans  were  turned  up 
nearly  to  the  knee.  The  ribbon  of  his  high- 
crowned  felt  hat  was  bordered  by  the  red 
ends  of  many  matches  and  he  wore  a  new 
white  silk  handkerchief  that  hung  like  a  bib 
over  his  checkered  shirt. 

We  watched  him  as  he  led  his  mount  into 
"open  country,"  for  the  horse  was  known 
to  be  "bad."  His  name  was  "Bflly  Hell," 
and  he  looked  every  bit  of  that.  He  was 
white,  of  poor  breed,  and  probably  from  the 
North. 


"The  Swede"  walked  to  the  nigh  side  of 
his  horse  and  hung  the  stirrup  for  a  quick 
mount.  Then  he  ran  his  hands  over  all  the 
parts  of  the  saddle,  giving  the  cloth  a  tug  to 
see  if  it  were  well  set.  He  pulled  up  the 
latigo  one  or  two  more  holes  for  luck  and 
spit  into  his  rough  hands.  The  horse  stood 
perfectly  still,  his  hind  legs  drawn  well  under 
him;  his  head  hung  lower  and  lower,  the 
ears  were  flattened  back  on  his  neck,  and 
his  tail  was  drawn  down  between  his  legs. 
"The  Swede"  tightened  his  belt,  pulled  his 
hat  well  down  on  his  head,  seized  the  cheek- 
strap  of  the  bridle  with  one  hand,  and  then 
carefully  fitted  his  right  over  the  shiny 
metal  horn.  For  an  instant  he  hesitated, 
and  then,  with  a  glance  at  the  horse's  head, 
he  thrust  his  boot  into  the  iron  stirrup  and 
swung  himself  with  a  mighty  effort  into  the 
saddle. 

The  horse  quivered  and  his  eyes  became 
glaring  white  spots.  His  huge  muscles  gath- 
ered and  knotted  themselves  in  angry  re- 
sponse to  the  insult.  Then  with  his  great 
brutish  strength  he  shot  from  the  ground, 
bawling  and  squealing  in  a  frantic  struggle 
to  free  himself  of  the  human  burden.  It 
was  like  unto  death .  Eight  times  he  pound- 
ed the  hard  ground,  twisting  and  weaving 
and  bucking  in  circles.  The  man  was  a 
part  of  the  ponderous  creaking  saddle;  his 
body  responded  to  every  movement  of  the 
horse,  and  as  he  swayed  back  and  forth  he 
cursed  the  horse  again  and  again  in  his  own 
native  tongue. 

Then  it  was  over.  The  cow-punchers 
nodded  in  approval  and  one  of  them 
dropped  from  his  saddle  and  picked  up 
"The  Swede's"  hat. 

"Rounding-up"  means  to  hunt  and  to 
bring  together  thousands  of  cattle  scattered 
over  a  large  part  of  the  country  known  as 
the  free  range.  For  convenience  in  hunting 
them,  the  free  range  is  divided  into  a  num- 
ber of  imaginary  sections.  Into  these  sec- 
tions the  "boss"  of  an  outfit  sends  the 
score  or  more  of  punchers,  divided  into 
squads  of  twos  and  threes,  each  squad  cov- 
ering a  given  section.  This  is  called  "rid- 
ing the  circle." 

The  boss  of  our  outfit  was  a  man  by  name 
"Date"  Middlemist — the  cow-punchers 
called  him  "Date.  "  He  was  of  a  silent  na- 
ture, of  keen  perception,  and  without  an 
equal  in  his  ability  to  locate  the  wandering 
herds  of  cattle. 


DraiV7i  by  N.   C.   IVyeth. 
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"  Bucking." 


After  a  day's  round-up  he  would  talk  to 
his  men  of  the  work  and  tell  them  what  sec- 
tion they  were  to  cover  on  the  morrow,  and 
once  I  remember  he  came  to  me  and  asked 
how  I  had  fared  for  the  day — and  if  I  were 
saddle  sore.    I  told  him ''No!" 

"  Then ,"  he  said /' you  can  work  with  Scot- 
ty  Robinson  and  Crannon  to-morrow.  You'll 
ride  the  'Little  Cottonwood  Crik'  country." 


And  as  he  was  leaving  he  turned  and 
added,  "It's  a long  ride." 

And  so  in  the  morning  I  started  out  with 
the  others  on  the  trail  of  some  four  or  five 
hundred  cattle. 

We  rode  many  miles,  finding  every  little 
while  a  few  of  the  cattle,  some  three  or 
four,  perhaps,  standing  quietly  together  in  a 
gully.    And  as  we  pushed  our  way  toward 
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the  distant  camp  of  the  outfit  that  had 
moved  to  the  farther  end  of  the  section 
since  we  left,  our  herd  gradually  increased. 
With  the  added  numbers  the  driving  be- 
came difficult  and  we  had  to  crowd  our 
horses  into  the  rear  of  the  sullen  and  obsti- 
nate herd.  We  crossed,  recrossed,  and 
crossed  again,  yelling  and  cursing  and  cut- 
ting them  with  our  quirts.  The  herd  slowly 
surged  ahead,  above  them  floating  a  huge 
dense  cloud  of  silvery  dust  that  seemed  to 
burn  under  the  scorching  sun  of  the  plains. 

It  was  well-nigh  to  noon  before  we  saw 
a  sharp  dark  line  on  the  horizon  that  ap- 
peared and  disappeared  as  we  rose  and  fell 
along  the  undulating  creek  bottom.  We 
knew  the  dark  line  to  be  the  cattle -already 
rounded  up,  and  that  we  were  late.  But 
we  had  ridden  the  big  circle  that  morning. 

Our  cattle  soon  saw  the  larger  herd,  and 
their  heads  went  up,  their  tails  stiffened,  and 
they  hurried  to  join  the  long  dark  line  that 
began  slowly  to  separate  itself,  as  we  drew 
nearer,  into  thousands  of  cattle.  And  as  we 
approached  the  main  herd  our  cattle  be- 
came more  quiet.  From  the  distant  waiting 
multitude,  as  if  in  greeting,  came  a  low, 
rumbling  moan.  The  sound  was  faint;  it 
became  audible  as  the  hot  wind  of  the 
plains  blew^  against  my  face,  then  it  died 
away  again — even  as  the  wind  spent  itself 
on  the  long  stretch  of  level  plain. 

Soon  our  cattle  were  on  the  run,  and 
from  a  distance  we  stopped  and  watched 
the  two  herds  merge  one  into  the  other. 
We  were  late,  and  the  cow-punchers  greeted 
us  with  jibes  of  all  sorts,  but  we  did  not 
mind  them,  for  the  day's  drive  was  over. 
To  the  right  of  the  herd,  some  six  hundred 
yards,  stood  the  grub-wagon.  Nearby  it  I 
saw  the  smoke  slowly  rising  from  the  cook 's 
fire,  and  my  appetite  was  made  ravenous. 
Someone  called,  ' '  Who  says  dinner  ?  "  and 
with  that  came  the  stinging  crack  of  many 
quirts,  the  waving  of  hats,  the  whirling  of 
ropes,  and  with  the  cow-boys'  yells — that  I 
believe  have  no  equal, — there  followed  a 
wild,  spectacular  race  for  dinner.  My 
horse  was  tired  and  streaked  with  sweat 
and  white  dust,  his  ears  drooped,  his  tail 
hung  limp,  and  he  breathed  hard,  but  I 
found  myself  in  the  first  "bunch"  at  the 
finish.  I  jumped  to  the  ground  and  hurried- 
ly loosened  the  saddle  and  the  soaking  wet 
blanket  from  the  horse's  back  and  threw 
them  on  the  hot  ground  to  dry.      Then  I 


made  for  the  soap-box  of  tin  dishes  and 
heaped  my  tin  plate  with  meat  and  potatoes, 
and  afterwards,  by  way  of  dessert,  I  had  a 
small  can  of  tomatoes.  We  sat  in  the 
shade  of  the  grub-wagon,  and  along  with 
the  eating  the  men  told  of  a  large  herd  of 
antelope  they  had  seen  and  of  an  unbrand- 
ed  cow^  they  had  brought  in. 

The  "wrangler"  ended  the  dinner.  In- 
to the  camp  he  drove  the  horse  herd,  and 
from  it  fresh  mounts  were  roped  for  the 
afternoon's  work  of  "cutting  out." 

Cutting  out  is  a  hard,  wearisome  task. 
There  were  some  sLx  thousand  cattle  in  the 
herd  that  had  been  rounded  up  that  morn- 
ing, and  it  was  the  work  of  the  men  to 
w^ave  through  that  mass  and  to  drive  out 
certain  brands  known  as  the  ' '  Hash  Knife, ^' 
the  "Pot  Hook,"  the  "Lazv  L"  and  the 
like. 

The  herd  that  had  been  quiet  was  again 
in  a  turmoil,  bellowing  and  milling,  but  it 
was  kept  within  limited  bounds  and  well 
"bunched"  by  the  score  or  more  of  punchers 
outside. 

My  roan  was  well  trained.  He  seemed 
to  know  by  my  guiding  which  cow  I  was 
after,  and  with  incredible  twisting  and  turn- 
ing, well-directed  kicks  and  bites,  we  would 
separate  our  cow  from  the  writhing  mass. 
I  could  faintly  see  my  fellow-workers,  flat 
silhouettes  in  the  thickening  dust,  dodging 
and  turning  through  the  angry  mass  of  heads 
and  horns.  My  throat  grew  parched  and 
dry,  and  the  skin  on  my  face  became  tight 
and  stiffened  by  the  settling  dust.  Once  I 
stopped  to  tie  my  silk  handkerchief  over 
my  mouth ;  I  found  it  a  great  help. 

And  so  the  afternoon  passed  quickly.  I 
rode  for  the  last  time  into  the  sullen  herd, 
carefully  watching  for  any  remaining  cows 
with  the  brand  of  the  ' '  Hash  Knife. "  But  I 
did  not  find  any;  my  work  was  finished  and 
I  rested  in  the  saddle,  watching  the  remain- 
ing men  complete  their  "cutting  out,"  help- 
ing them  now  and  then  with  a  stray  cow. 

The  sun  was  lowand  very  red ,  the  shadows 
were  long  and  thin.  The  afternoon's  work 
was  completed,  and  I  was  glad.  From 
across  the  plain  I  saw  the  red  dust  of  a  small 
herd  that  had  already  left  camp  on  their 
long  night  journey  to  the  home  pasture,  and 
I  heard  the  faint  yelps  of  the  cow-boys  who 
were  driving  them.  I  dismounted  and  with 
the  knotted  reins  thrown  over  my  arm, 
slowly  walked  back  to  the  grub-wagon. 
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Some  of  the  beds  had  already  been  un- 
rolled, and  I  spread  mine  in  a  good  level 
place.  The  ground  was  still  hot  and  dry, 
but  the  air  was  rapidly  becoming  cooler,  and 
the  dew  would  soon  fall. 

In  twos  and  threes  the  men  came  into 
camp,  tired  and  dusty.  We  grouped  about 
the  wagons,  sitting  on  the  tongues,  on  un- 
rolled beds,  anywhere,  perfectly  contented, 
watching  the  cook   prepare  the  evening 


meal.  The  odor  of  coffee  scented  the  air, 
and  I  was  hungry  and  tired  as  I  never  was 
before. 

After  the  supper,  a  circle  of  men  gathered 
about  the  camp-fire.  The  pulsing  glow  of 
many  cigarettes  spotted  the  darkness;  the 
conversation  slowly  died  with  the  fire,  and 
one  by  one  the  dark,  sombre  faces  disap- 
peared from  the  light. 

I  was  the  last  to  leave.     I  crawled  into 
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mv  blankets  and  lay  fox  a  moment  looking  through  them.     As  I  lay  there  I  heard  the 

into  the  heavens  and  at  the  myriads  of  stars,  faint  singing   of   a  night   herder -floating 

I  pulled  the  blankets  up  to  my  chin  and  then  across  the  plains,  and — for  an  instant — 

I  felt   the   warmth  of   the   ground   cree^p  I  thought  oi  the  morrow. 


A  BROTHER  TO  DIOGENES 


By  Thomas  Nelson   Page 


Illustration"  bv  X.   C.   Wyeth 


jFTER  a  hard  autumn's  work, 
in  which  the  strife  had  been 
more  severe  than  I  ever  re- 
membered it  before,  I  found 
myself,  as  my  doctor  ex 
pressed  it,  "Not  sick,  but 
somewhat  out  of  health."  It  had  come  to 
a  pass  w^hen  the  ups  and  downs  of  the  mar- 
ket meant  a  great  deal  to  me.  I  wanted  to 
be  rich,  and  riches  always  meant  more  and 
more.  Following  the  advice  of  my  friends 
and  clients,  I  had  begun  to  take  little  "  fly- 
ers," acting,  of  course,  always  on  "sure 
things."  I  read  three  papers  at  the  break- 
fast table,  studied  the  financial  pages  of 
another,  and  bolted  in  to  look  at  the  ticker 
in  the  office  of  the  first  hotel  on  my  way 
downtown.  I  had  been  quite  successful, 
and  the  more  money  I  made,  the  poorer  I 
appeared  to  myself.  I  was  not  quite  envi- 
ous, but  I  could  not  bear  to  have  others 
richer  than  I,  and  others  were  so  rich. 

It  was  just  then  that  I  began  to  push  cabs 
and  cars  along  and  to  feel  a  little  sensation 
in  my  forehead  which,  after  an  unexpected 
flurry  in  the  Street  that  ran  my  holdings  up 
and  down  for  the  space  of  a  week  or  two 
and  left  them  decidedly  down,  became  a 
sort  of  a  band-hke  feeling.  When  things 
had.  settled  several  of  my  clients  had  gone 
to  the  wall  and  one  of  my  friends,  whom  I 
saw  every  day  at  lunch,  had  gone  to  bed 
and  forgot  to  turn  oft"  the  gas.  For  a  month 
or  more  I  tried  to  bully  myself  into  the  idea 
that  nothing  was  the  matter;  but  after 
many  nights  in  which  I  seemed  hardly  to 
lose  consciousness,  I  consulted  my  friend, 
Dr.  John.  He  looked  at  me  in  the  quiz- 
zical way  he  had. 

"  You  say  you  are  rich  ?  " 

"No,  not  rich;  but  moderatclv  well  oft"." 


"Well  off!"  he  repeated  with  his  half- 
cynical  smile.  "  I  call  you  pretty  badly  off. 
You  won't  live  long — unless,"  he  added, 
after  a  pause  which  seemed  interminable, 
"  you  knock  off  right  now  and  go  away." 

"  How  long  do  you  give  me  ?  " 

"How  much  did  you  say  you  slept  last 
night?" 

"I  didn't  sleep  at  all." 

"You  slept  the  night  before?" 

"Yes,  some." 

"AH  right;  you  will  leave  here  the  day 
after  to-morrow  and  go  either  to  the  Riviera 
or  to  the  Southwest.  I  give  you  your  choice. 
And  you  will  give  me  your  word  that  you 
will  not  leave  your  address  with  anybody 
but  me,  or  write  a  business  letter  and  will 
not  come  back  without  mv  consent." 

"And  if  I  don't?" 

"  Then  you  will  go  to  pieces."  He  tapped 
his  forehead. 

Two  days  after  that  I  took  the  train  for 
the  Southwest,  and  on  the  morning  of  the 
fifth  day,  after  a  dusty  climb  over  the  Di- 
vide and  a  run  through  the  Mohave  Desert, 
with  its  scrub  and  sand,  we  suddenly  came 
out  into  the  land  of  flowers  and  green  trees, 
lemon  groves  and  crystal  air. 

That  afternoon  I  spent  knocking  about 
in  the  quaint  old  town  on  Santa  Barbara 
Bay,  which  still  held  some  of  its  Spanish 
quaintness  and  charm,  though  the  modern 
tourist  and  the  modern  caterer  to  the  tourist 
were  rapidly  sweeping  it  away.  It  was  the 
first  time  in  several  years  that  I  had  ever 
been  conscious  of  any  other  pleasure  in  the 
outside  world  than  that  of  mere  physical 
comfort.  But  the  quietude  began  to  act 
like  a  balm. 

I  had  discovered,  however,  that  I  was  real- 
Iv  "out  of  health,"  and  the  talk  of  "stocks 
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and  bonds"  and  "money"  and  "  markets," 
which  I  could  not  escape  even  at  my  meals 
began  to  be  an  exasperation.  I  wanted  to 
get  well.  To  escape  these  inflictions  I  began 
to  ride  about  the  country. 

It  was  upon  one  of  these  rides  that  I  came 
upon  the  "Brother  to  Diogenes."  I  was 
walking  my  horse  slowly  along  a  trail 
across  one  of  the  foot-hills  of  the  Santa 
Ynez  range,  which  towers  like  a  rampart 
of  light  between  the  sea  and  the  desert, 
when  turning  an  abrupt  corner  I  came  upon 
the  "Brother  to  Diogenes." 

An  old  man,  sun-tanned,  travel-stained, 
and  wTather-beaten,  with  a  shaggy  beard, 
who  at  first  glance  looked  almost  like  a 
tramp,  w^as  seated  on  a  grassy  bank,  his 
back  propped  against  a  boulder,  basking  in 
the  sun  which  streamed  down  on  him,  while 
a  few  yards  below  him,  contentedly  grazing 
on  the  fresh  green  sward,  was  a  small  and 
evidently  very  old  sunburned  "pinto" 
horse.  His  pack  was  undone  and  lying, 
half  opened  up,  on  the  ground. 

I  possibly  might  have  passed  on  with  a 
casual  salutation  had  I  not  observed  that  in 
the  old  man's  lap  rested  a  small  worn 
leather-bound  volume,  which  he  had  evi- 
dently laid  down  when  he  filled  the  pipe 
which  he  was  now  contentedly  smoking. 

"  Good-afternoon,"  I  said. 

"  Good-evening,  sir,"  he  said  in  reply. 

The  pleasant  voice  and  the  old-fashioned 
use  of  the  word  "  evening  "  made  me  look  at 
him  more  closely,  and  I  noted  that  his  feat- 
ures were  unusually  good,  his  eyes  clear  and 
keen,  his  face  expressive  of  benignity,  and 
that,  while  his  outer  clothes  were  shabby 
and  worn,  his  linen,  though  plain  and  coarse, 
curiously  enough,  was  unusually  clean. 

"  You  have  selected  a  good  point,"  I  said. 

"  Yes,  sir;  it  is  one  of  my  coignes  of  van- 
tage of  which  I  am  particularly  fond.  I 
often  come  with  an  old  friend  to  enjoy  it." 
Here  he  laid  his  hand  on  his  book  as  one 
touches  a  friend's  arm.  "I  think  it  must 
have  been  from  just  such  a  point  that '  stout 
Cortez'  gazed  on  the  Pacific, '  silent  upon  a 
peak  in  Darien'!" 

With  his  pipe  in  his  hand  he  made  a  gest- 
ure toward  the  south,  where  the  green  hills 
lay  in  fold  above  fold,  as  though  spring  had 
cast  her  robe  about  her  and  left  it  to  lie 
along  the  ocean's  marge  in  countless  ripples 
and  undulations. 

"May  I  enjoy  it  with  you  a  few  mo- 


ments?" I  found  myself  recognizing  his 
claim  to  it. 

"  Certainly,  sir.  Take  a  seat  and  make 
yourself  at  home.  'The  world  is  wide 
enough  for  thee  and  me.' "  By  this  time  I 
had  dismounted. 

" From  town,  son?"  he  demanded,  with 
a  slow  turn  of  his  eyes  from  my  direction  to 
w^here,  far  below  us,  the  brown  houses  and 
reddish  roofs  of  Santa  Barbara  lay  speckled 
among  the  green  palms  and  pepper-trees  of 
the  quiet  valley,  w^ith  the  old  mission  at  the 
head  of  the  valley,  a  mere  dab  looking  over 
the  town  to  the  blue  bay  with  the  bluer 
islands  ranged  along  on  the  other  side.  I 
nodded. 

"  Like  it  ?  "  He  was  a  man  of  few  words 
until  interested. 

I  replied  at  some  length,  "  I  liked  it  very 
much."  It  was  so  "different  from  the 
East, "  where  I  had  come  from,  "  so  much 
quieter;  the  life  so  much  more  natural," 
etc.  He  appeared  to  lose  interest  as  I  went 
on,  so  presently  I  paused. 

"  Why  did  you  come  so  far  ?  "  This  was 
after  quite  a  wait. 

"  Well,  I  was  a  little  out  of  health ;  worked 
too  hard."  I  thought  he  referred  to  my 
coming  West,  but  he  did  not.  He  gave  a 
grunt. 

"  I  know.  I  mean  why'd  you  come  so  far 
from  town?    Fond  of  country?" 

"Wel-1,  I  don't  know —  Ye-s,  I  sup- 
pose so." 

"Humph!"  He  sucked  quietly  at  his 
pipe.  And  after  a  listless  minute  he  picked 
up  his  book  and  began  slowly  to  read.  It 
was  plain  that  I  had  fallen  in  his  good 
graces.  I  meant  to  recover  my  lost  place, 
if  possible. 

"I  expect  I  am  fonder  than  I  know,"  I 
began.  "I  have  lived  in  town  so  much 
that  I  had  almost  forgotten  what  the  coun- 
try was  like."  He  laid  his  book  down  very 
slowly,  and  presently,  without  condescend- 
ing to  look  at  me,  said  : 

"Why'd  you  do  that?" 

"I  was  working." 

"Humph!  Got  a  family!"  This  was 
not  a  question. 

"  No.  Nobody  but  myself.  But  I  wanted 
to  succeed." 

"Why?"  This  was  after  a  perceptible 
pause. 

"Oh,  I  don't  know.  Because  I  was  a 
fool,  I  suppose." 
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"You  were."  This  was  his  first  positive 
assertion. 

"Well,  did  you?"  he  vouchsafed  to  in- 
quire after  a  pause. 

"  Why,  yes ;  measurably.  I  made  a  good 
deal  of  money." 

"  You  call  that  success  ?  "  His  eyes  were 
resting  on  my  face. 

''Yes.  Don't  you?"  He  did  not  vouchsafe 
to  reply  to  this.    He  only  pulled  at  his  pipe. 

"  What'd  you  do  with  it  ?"  He  was  get- 
ting interested. 

"Oh!  Invested  it — put  it  in  bank  and 
in  stocks — gilt-edged  securities." 

"What  for?" 

"To  keep."  I  was  not  used  to  this 
Socratic  method. 

His  weather-beaten  face  relaxed  and  his 
blue  eyes  twinkled. 

"That's  right  funny,"  he  drawled.  "A 
man  works  himself  to  death  to  get  money  to 
lock  up  and  keep  in  a  bank." 

"Not  at  all,"  I  fired  up.  "I  want  power; 
the  respect  of — of  people."  I  had  started 
to  say  "  of  friends,"  but  I  was  glad  I  did  not, 
for  he  said  quietly: 

"Must  be  poor  kind  of  people  respect 
you  for  your  money.  What'd  you  think  if 
I  were  to  tell  you  I  had  more  money  than 
any  man  in  the  country?" 

I  knew  well  what  I  would  think,  but  I 
did  not  wish  to  appear  rude.  I  had 
become  interested  in  the  old  fellow  loung- 
ing there  in  his  rags,  so  I  simply  said: 

"  Have  you  ?  Tell  me  about  it.  Where 
is  it  ?  I  suppose  it  is  a  mine  ?  I  see  you 
are  a  prospector." 

He  nodded  without  removing  his  pipe 
from  his  mouth.  Then,  after  a  few  puffs, 
he  took  it  out. 

"  Yes,  it's  one  of  the  richest,  I  think  the 
richest  I  ever  saw." 

"Well,  where  is  it?"  I  determined  to 
humor  him. 

He  looked  at  me  with  a  shrewd  glint  in 
his  deep-blue  eyes. 

"  It  is  where  you  are  not  Hkely  to  find  it 
unless —  Do  you  know  the  shores  of  Bo- 
hemia?" 

"  No,  I  do  not.  It's  been  some  time  since 
I  studied  geography." 

"  I  thought  so.  Well,  I'll  only  tell  you 
that  I've  got  it."  He  chuckled  in  a  half- 
childish  way  which  satisfied  me  that  my 
first  conjecture  was  right,  and  that  he  was 
a  little  mad. 
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"  Well,  tell  me  about  it,"  I  said.  "  How 
did  you  come  to  get  it?" 

"  Oh,  I  don't  mind  doing  that,  son.  I 
just  stumbled  on  it — just  stumbled  on  it, 
you  may  say  after  hunting  my  heart  out  like 
many  another  fool."  He  was  talking  to 
himself  rather  than  to  me. 

To  break  the  reverie  into  which  he  had 
drifted  I  asked: 

"  May  I  inquire  where  you  came  from  ?" 

He  turned  his  eyes  on  me  with  a  little 
twinkle  in  them. 

"  Well,  I've  seen  the  time  and  place  when 
a  question  like  that  wasn't  considered  alto- 
gether polite.  Th'  wasn't  but  one  man 
given  to  asking  that  particular  question: 
the  marshal,  and  he  had  to  have  his  gun 
handy." 

"  I  did  not  mean  any  offence." 

"  Oh,  no.  It  happens  that  I  know  no 
reason  why  I  should  not  tell  you.  I  am 
from  the  East.  You  know  the  wise  men 
came  from  the  East." 

"A  long  time  ago.    And  your  na "     I 

checked  myself  just  in  time. 

"That  question,  too,  I've  seen  make  a 
man  carrion.  But  I  don't  mind  teUing  you. 
I  am  a  brother  to  Diogenes." 

"And  you  have  been  rich?"  I  began  to 
see  how  it  was. 

"  I  am  rich,"  he  rephed  gravely.  "  Richer 
than  Croesus,  richer  than  Solomon  ever  was, 
and  he  '  made  silver  to  be  in  Jerusalem  as 
stones.' 

"  When  the  war  closed  I  found  myself  flat 
down  on  the  ground,  for  everything  was 
gone  except  the  ground;  even  the  fences 
had  disappeared,  and  I've  often  wondered 
since  I  came  West  what  would  have  hap- 
pened to  us  poor  fellows  if  we  had  found 
wire  fences  when  we  camped  at  night,  in- 
stead of  those  good  dry  rails  that  we  used  to 
burn  against  orders.  I  had  just  enough  to 
get  away  and  take  my  younger  brother  with 
me.  We  went  to  New  York,  where  I  knew 
some  people,  and  he  secured  a  position  in  a 
railway  office,  while  I  found  a  place  in  an 
office — a  mining  bureau,  they  called  it.  We 
were  ambitious  to  succeed  —  at  least  he 
was.  I  had  rather  got  mine  knocked  out  of 
me.  A  year  at  Point  Lookout  and  those 
five  years  down  there  trying  to  keep  the  old 
place  from  going  into  Jim  Crew's  pocket 
had  a  little  dulled  my  energy,  and  I  was 
fond  of  books.  But  Ken  was  ambitious. 
He  meant  to  succeed.     And  work!    You 
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never  saw  a  boy  work  so.  Why,  it  was 
day  and  night  with  him.  He  worked  him- 
self to  the  bone.  He  was  thinner  than  I 
was  when  I  came  out  of  Point  Lookout, 
and  I  was  thin!  Weekdays  and  Sundays 
he  was  at  it — late  at  night  I'd  sit  up  and 
wait  for  him  sometimes,  and  sometimes 
I'd  just  turn  the  lamp  down  and  go  to 
sleep,  it  was  so  late.  And  sometimes  when 
he  came  in  he  was  so  tired  he '  couldn't 
sleep.  I  tried  to  get  him  to  let  up;  but  he 
said  he  couldn't.  The  work  was  there,  and 
he  had  to  do  it  or  fall  out. 

"  One  morning — it  was  Sunday,  a  bright 
spring  morning — I  w^as  going  into  the  coun- 
try to  see  the  peach  blossoms  and  wanted 
him  to  come  along,  but  he  said  he  couldn't; 
he  was  due  back  at  the  office.  As  he  was 
dressing  I  saw  him  stagger.  He  sort  of  sank 
down  on  the  bed,  and  I  saw  his  lips  were 
red.  I  had  seen  men  bleed  from  the  mouth 
when  a  bullet  went  through  'em. 

'' '  Let  'em  know  at  the  office  I  couldn't 
come,'  he  said,  'and  I'll  be  down  to-mor- 
row.' 

"  The  doctor  I  got  just  took  up  his  hand 
and  then  laid  it  down  again  and  looked  at 
me.  He  had  been  an  old  soldier  too.  I 
had  told  him  what  he  had  been  doing. 

"He  knew  what  I  asked  him,  though  I 
didn't  say  a  word,  and  he  just  shook  his 
head. 

"'What  brought  it  on?"  I  asked. 

" '  Worked  to  death — that's  what  they  do. 
I've  seen  many  of  them.' 

"  Ken  ralHed,  and  I  thought  he  was  going 
to  pull  through ;  but  that  night  it  came  on 
again,  and  before  I  could  get  the  doctor  he 
was  gone.  I  did  not  grieve  for  him  at  first 
much,  I  w^as  so  glad  he  could  rest. 

"'Who's  the  head  man  down  there,'  I 
asked  the  doctor, '  and  where  does  he  five  ?' 

" '  Well,  I  don't  know  who  is  the  superin- 
tendent ;  but  the  real  head  man,  of  course, 
is  the  president.  He  owns  the  road.  He 
is  one  of  the  richest  men  in  New  York. 
He  fives  in  that  big  house  up  on  the  avenue. 
I  saw  him  this  morning  going  to  church.' 

"  I  suddenly  felt  myself  go  cold  and  then 
hot. 

" '  Does  he  go  to  his  ofiice  every  day  ? ' 

" '  Guess  he  does,  except  when  he's  off  on 
his  yacht,  or  in  Europe,  or  at  Long  Branch.' 

" '  Thank  you,  doctor.  That's  all,'  I  said. 
'You  did  all  you  could  or  anybody  could.' 

"Next  day  a  letter  came  for  Ken  from 


the  office,  mailed  the  evening  before.  It 
was  a  formal  notice  to  caU  and  get  ten  dol- 
lars due  to  him.  He  was  discharged  for 
not  coming  down  the  day  before.  I  took 
the  letter,  and  locking  the  door  with  Ken 
lying  there,  went  down  to  the  railroad 
office.  It  was  one  of  those  big  buildings, 
full  of  floors,  and  all  the  floors  fuU  of  pens 
where  men  sweat  over  long  tables,  with 
the  head  men  in  corner  rooms,  wainscoted 
with  mahogany,  and  with  big  desks  and 
great  armchairs. 

"  I  went  right  in  and  up  to  the  president's 
door  through  the  whole  line  of  offices  and 
pens  and  desks  where  the  men  were  shut  in 
like  prisoners.  Two  or  three  of  them  tried 
to  stop  me,  but  I  passed  right  by  them,  and 
when  they  saw  me  keep  straight  they  thought 
I  had  an  appointment.  I  walked  right  in. 
The  president  was  seated  at  his  desk,  with 
his  stenographer  at  his  desk.  He  was  a  big 
stout  man  with  keen  eyes,  flabby  cheeks, 
and  a  hard  mouth.  He  had  built  himself  a 
palace  on  Fifth  Avenue  without  a  tree  or  a 
flower  or  even  a  spear  of  grass  about  it — 
just  stone.  The  stenographer  was  a  thin 
young  fellow  with  a  sallow  face  and  thin, 
bloodless  lips  and  restless  eyes  like  a  grub- 
staker  used  to  watching  for  signs.  They 
both  looked  surprised  and  the  president  was 
really  astonished.  He  was  too  much  aston- 
ished even  to  ask  what  I  wanted;  but  it 
didn't  take  long  to  tell  him. 

" '  You  are  the  president  of  this  railroad 
company  ? ' 

"'lam.' 

" '  I  have  a  letter  here.'  I  opened  the  let- 
ter to  Ken  and  laid  it  on  the  desk  before 
him.     He  glanced  at  it. 

"'WeU?' 

"'I  am  his  brother.' 

"'WeU?' 

'"He's  dead!' 

"'WeU,  I'm  very  sorry;  but  I  don't  see 
what  I  have  to  do  with  it.' 

"  I  suddenly  grew  hot  and  cold  again. 

"' you!    Don't  you  say  that  to  me. 

You  killed  him,  and  if  you  say  that  to  me 
I'll  kill  you  right  where  you  sit.' 

"  He  sank  back  in  his  chair,  and  his  face 
was  whiter  than  the  stenographer's. 

" '  Don't  get  excited,'  he  said,  and  reached 
his  hand  out  to  touch  a  bell,  but  I  cut  him 
short. 

" '  Don't  touch  that  bell.  If  I  am  excited 
my  brother  is  quiet  enough.    I  left  him  on 
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the  bed  where  he  died  and  you  write  to  him 
that  he  is  turned  off  because  he  didn't  come 
Sunday  when  he  was  dying.  You  went  to 
church  that  day,  I  reckon,  and  when  the 
preacher  said,  "Remember  the  Sabbath 
day  to  keep  it  holy"  prayed  God  to  write 
it  in  your  heart.' 

"'My  dear  sir,'  he  began,  but  I  stopped 
him. 

" '  Don't  you  "  dear  sir"  me  either.  You 
are  nearer  to  death  this  minute  than  you 
ever  were  in  your  Hf  e.  Here  is  your  acquit- 
tance in  full. '  I  laid  his  receipt  on  his  desk. 
I  had  written  it  in  full  and  made  it  out '  For 
murdering  Ken.' 

"  Well,  I  kept  on  working  for  a  while ;  but 
I  didn't  have  much  heart  left  for  it.  I 
found  that  it  was  grind  or  rob.  Half  of  them 
were  robbing,  or  trying  to  rob,  the  other 
half,  and  those  who  succeeded  were  called 
the  successful  ones  and  the  rest  just  ground 
themselves  away  like  an  old  pick. 

"  Even  those  who  were  called  successful 
did  not  get  any  real  good  out  of  it.  They 
got  no  enjoyment  out  of  it  except  that  which 
the  miser  has  of  hoarding  up  gold.  The 
more  they  had,  the  more  they  wanted.  Joy, 
health,  peace  of  mind,  happiness,  all  went 
through  the  sluice.  And  if  they  got  more 
money  they  didn't  know  how  to  spend  it. 
They  built  big  houses  and  stored  their 
barns  or  their  bank  boxes  full  and  called  on 
their  souls  to  enjoy  it,  and  about  then  God 
required  their  so-called  souls  of  them.  About 
the  time  it  came  they  had  to  go  hunting  for 
health.  That  railroad  president  dropped 
dead  in  his  office  one  day,  quarreling  with 
another  railroad  president  over  an  extra 
million  or  so. 

"  I  had  studied  geology  and  metallurgy, 
and  had  gradually  become  the  one  the  firm 
relied  on  to  examine  and  pass  upon  the 
mines  that  were  offered  them.  So  they  got 
in  the  way  of  sending  me  out  West  to  look 
at  the  mines.  I  was  glad  to  go,  for  I  had  a 
holiday  from  the  office  and  liked  the  free 
West.  I  used  to  find  men  there — rough, 
tough  men,  often  full  of  lice  and  all  unclean- 
ness,  but  still  men.  But  though  I  toiled  for 
'em  and  made  'em  money,  they  did  not  offer 
to  raise  my  salary. 

"I  told  them  one  day  that  I  wanted  a 
holiday. 

"'Well,'  said  the  senior  member,  'we 
can't  spare  you  just  now.  We've  got  the 
biggest  thing  on  we've  ever  had  and  we 


need  you  to  go  and  inspect  it.'  He  always 
talked  as  if  he  were  saying,  '  Let  there  be 
light.'  and  there  had  to  be  light. 

" '  That's  a  pity,'  I  said, '  for  I'm  going  to 
take  a  holiday.' 

" '  I  guess  you  can't  take  a  hoHday  with- 
out I  say  so,'  he  said,  frowning  at  me. 

"'I  guess  I  can,  and  to  show  you,  I'll 
start  right  now,'  I  put  on  my  hat.  '  Good- 
day.' 

"'I'll  discharge  you,'  he  said,  very  red. 
I  turned  and  laughed  at  him. 

"'Oh!     You  can't  do  that.' 

"'Why?' 

" '  Because  I've  already  discharged  you. 
I'll  never  work  another  minute  for  you  as 
long  as  you  Hve.' 

"When  he  saw  I  was  going  he  tried  to 
make  up.  He  called  me  back — asked  me 
to  wait,  and  began  to  smear  me  with  a  lot  of 
soft  soap.  He  would  double  my  salary, 
and  all  that.  But  I  knew  him  and  knew 
what  it  was  worth,  and  told  him,  'No.' 
That  he  knew  I  was  worth  more  before, 
and  was  worth  more  than  double  my  salary, 
and  that  if  he  had  not  increased  it  before  I 
did  not  want  it  now. 

"  Well,  he  almost  begged  me  to  stay,  but 
I  would  not. 

"So  I  came  West. 

"  At  first  I  thought  I  could  set  up  as  an 
expert  and  assayer;  but  I  fell  into  the  way 
of  going  out  and  prospectirg  and  liked  it; 
so  I  held  on  to  it.  It  took  me  out  into  the 
country — the  desert  or  the  mountains,  and 
it  brought  back  the  times  when  I  used  to 
follow  old  Jack  and  sleep  out  under  the 
stars.  I  had  'most  forgotten  what  they 
looked  like.  You  know  you  never  see  them 
in  New  York,  or  the  moon  either." 

He  suddenly  lifted  a  warning  finger. 

"Sh-h-h!" 

I  saw  he  was  listening  to  something 
with  pleasure,  for  a  pleasant  hght  had 
come  over  his  tanned  face.  I  strained 
my  ears  in  vain  to  catch  the  sound  of  a 
horse's  feet  or  the  far-off  noise  of  a  train, 
the  smoke  of  which  I  could  see  between  the 
hills  two  or  three  miles  away.  Suddenly  I 
saw  him  peering  eagerly  into  a  chapparal 
thicket  just  below  us,  and  became  aware 
that  a  mocking-bird  was  singing  lustily  in 
his  dusky  retreat. 

"  Did  you  ever  hear  anything  to  beat 
that?  That's  what  I've  been  waiting  for. 
There  are  only  a  few  of  them  up  here,  and 
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they,* like  myself,  prefer  the  quiet  places  to 
the  noisy  lowland  down  there.    They  carry 

me  back "    He  drifted  off  into  a  sort  of 

a  reverie. 

"Have  you  ever  been  to  Italy?"  he  in- 
quired presently.    . 

"  Yes,  once."  I  had  galloped  through 
once,  giving  one  day  to  Venice,  one  to  Flor- 
ence, two  to  Rome,  and  one  to  Naples  and 
Pompeii.     I  was  in  rather  a  hurry. 

"  Did  you  hear  the  nightingale  ?  I  have 
always  thought  that  I  would  go  down  to 
Mexico  sometime  to  see  if  I  could  not  find 
one  of  those  Maximilian  brought  there." 

"No,  I  never  did.  I  was  there  only  a 
short  time." 

"I'd  like  to  hear  the  self -same  song  '  that 
found  a  path  through  the  sad  heart  of  Ruth 
when,  sick  for  home,  she  stood  in  tears 
amid  the  alien  corn.'" 

I  brought  him  back  with  a  question  as  to 
how  he  had  got  on  in  the  West. 

"  Better  than  in  the  East,"  he  said.  "  I 
kept  on  until  I  had  tried  pretty  much  every 
gold  and  silver  field  that  opened  up  in  the 
West.  But  somehow  the  more  I  saw  of 
that  sort  of  thing  the  less  I  liked  it,  the 
more  I  saw  it  was  akin  to  what  I  had  left  in 
the  East  and  hoped  I  had  shaken  forever. 
Men  trampling  each  other  down  cutting 
each  other's  throats,  for  a  bit  of  mountain- 
side or  desert  that  would  not  yield  as  much 
as  would  plug  a  good-sized  hole  in  a  tooth. 
They  were  so  busy  scuffling  to  get  gold  that 
they  did  not  have  time  to  nurse  the  sick  or 
bury  the  dead.  I  was  in  with  'em,  too, 
broiling  in  the  sun  and  freezing  in  the  cold. 
All  day  in  the  gulch,  and  all  night  in  the 
gambhng  hell.  Till  one  day  it  came  to  me 
just  like  a  flash  of  lightning  what  fools  they 
were  and  what  a  blind  fool  I  was  to  bunk 
with  such  a  lousy  bunch  of  locoed  jackasses. 
I  had  got  together  quite  a  good  stake  and 
was  about  to  come  out  with  it  when  a  couple 
of  scoundrels  stole  it  from  me.  Thev  said 
they  came  from  Kansas,  but  I  think  they 
came  from  New  York.  Well,  they  sickened 
me,  and  I  cut  the  business — sold  out  to  the 
first  man  that  made  me  an  offer  and  struck 
out  for  myself.  It  was  then  that  I  got  old 
Pinto,  there.  He  was  young  then  and  tol- 
erably mean,  and  the  man's  had  him  said 
he  was  locoed,  but  he  guessed  he  wasn't 
locoed  any  worse  than  I.  Well,  I  thought 
I  knew  who  was  locoed.  So  I  got  him,  and 
together  we  cinched  my  kit  on  him,  and  I 


tra-laed  'em  and  lit  out.  Look  at  him  now ; 
he's  got  more  sense  than  the  whole  camp  I 
left  that  morning.  Knows  just  what  he 
wants  and  when  he's  had  enough,  and  don't 
go  on  trying  to  pile  it  up  to  keep."  He 
nodded  his  head  with  pride  over  to  where 
the  horse  stood  dozing  and  lazily  whipping 
off  a  fly  from  time  to  time  with  his  sun- 
burned tail,  a  picture  of  content. 

"Even  then,  do  you  know,  I  wasn't  satis- 
fied ?  I  had  the  disease.  For  some  time  I 
kept  on  grubstaking ;  just  travelling  up  and 
down  till  I  got  sort  of  bent  double,  looking 
at  the  ground  for  gold,  like  Mammon.  I 
know  the  hot  plains  w^here  the  only  vegeta- 
tion is  sage-brush,  and  the  only  breaks  are 
the  flat-topped  buttes  and  the  crooked  me- 
sas that  frizzle  in  the  blistering  sun,  and  the 
only  inhabitants  are  the  lizards  and  the 
ants,  and  I  know  the  big  mountain-tops 
where  a  man  can  hear  God  writing  his  eter- 
nal laws  as  Moses  did.  So  I  went  over 
most  of  the  Rockies  and  Sierras,  but  little 
by  little,  as  I  wandered  up  and  down,  I  be- 
gan to  feel  how  good  it  was  to  be  up  there, 
even  if  I  didn't  strike  gold,  but  just  found 
the  air  clear  and  clean  as  dew  and  the  earth 
quiet  and  undisturbed  and  carpeted  with 
flowers,  with  the  creatures  God  made — just 
as  he  made  'em,  neither  better  nor  worse. 
And  at  last  I  got  to  striking  deeper  and 
deeper  in,  so  as  to  get  away  from  folks  and 
to  have  it  all  to  myself  and  the  other  wild 
animals." 

His  eyes  began  to  wander  over  the  land- 
scape, spread  out  at  our  feet  like  a  map  of 
Eden,  and  his  face  grew  so  ruminative  that 
I  saw  he  had  lost  interest  in  his  story  and  I 
began  to  fear  that  I  should  not  hear  the 
rest  of  it.  At  length  I  made  so  bold  as  to 
ask  him  a  question. 

"  How  did  you  happen  to  find  it  at  last  ?  " 

He  came  out  of  his  reverie  as  out  of  a 
cloud. 

"Find  what?" 

"  The  gold.     Your  mine." 

"  Oh  1  I  was  telling  you  about  it,  wasn't 
I  ?  Well,  it  was  fool  luck — just  fool  luck. 
You  know  it  doesn't  take  sense  to  get  gold. 
Some  of  the  biggest  fools  I  ever  saw  made 
the  most  money. 

"One  day  I  had  got  up  pretty  high  on 
the  range  and  had  turned  my  horse  out,  to 
enjoy  one  of  the  most  beautiful  views  in  the 
world,  when  I  struck  it — just  fool,  luck. 

"I  had  about  given  up  all  idea  of  ever 
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hitting  anything  richer  than  the  dirt  to  bury 
me  in  when  I  stumbled  on  it.  That's  a 
curious  thing  about  Ufe.  We  work  our- 
selves out  trying  to  make  a  strike,  and  when 
we  are  about  dead  we  stump  our  toe  and 
there  it  is  at  our  feet. 

"I  felt  sure  it  was  where  no  man  had 
ever  been  before  and  where  I  came  mighty 
near  not  going;  for  nature  or  God,  after 
putting  it  there,  fortified  it  with  a  more 
impenetrable  abatis  than  any  engineer 
could  ever  have  designed  if  he  spent  his 
life  trying.  He  hid  it  among  inaccessible 
mountains  and  spread  before  it  a  desert 
where  the  sun  dries  the  marrow  in  men's 
bones  and  an  atmosphere  which  is  like  a 
blast  from  hell.  I  had  a  dim  idea  that 
there  was  a  region  over  that  way  that  no 
man's  eyes  had  ever  seen,  and  so  I  took 
an  old  friend  or  two  along  and  struck  for  it, 
to  see  what  it  was  like.  Not  that  men  had 
ne\er  tried  it  before,  but  no  one  had  ever 
set  his  face  that  way  and  come  back;  and 
those  who  followed  them  found  only  borax- 
beds  and  their  sun-dried  bodies  tanned  by 
a  sun  that  fried  all  the  fat  out  of  a  man's 
body  in  a  day. 

"  I  tried  a  different  way — in  fact,  I  was  a 
little  crazy  then,  I  think.  They  say  God 
protects  children  and  idiots.  Anyhow,  I 
went  in  over  the  peaks,  my  old  Pinto  and  I. 
I  didn't  have  much  idea  that  I'd  ever  get  in, 
and  I  had  less  that  if  I  got  in  I'd  ever  get 
out  again.  But  I  loaded  old  Pinto  down 
with  enough  to  last  me  a  good  four  months, 
and  in  I  went.  It  was  steep  climbing  most 
of  the  way  and  heavy  work  all  the  wa}-. 
But  I  liked  it  because  I  felt  as  if  I  were 
Adam  and  owned  the  earth. 

"  Did  you  ever  go  where  you  could  feel 
like  Adam?"  he  asked  suddenly.  I  could 
truthfully  say,  "No." 

"Then  you  don't  know  how  a  man  can 
feel. 

"That  is  a  curious  thought — after  you 
get  used  to  it.  At  first  it  is  too  big.  It 
makes  the  head  swim.  I  go  up  sometimes 
into  the  mountains  and  see  the  rim  of  the 
earth  turn  up  or  down  as  it  shps  from  over 
the  sun  or  steals  over  it.  Or  I  go  out  into 
the  desert  to  feel  the  vastness  of  it  and  see 
the  shadow  of  the  globe  on  the  sky  and 
know  that  in  all  that  circle  there  is  not  a 
soul  but  myself — just  myself  and  the  wild 
creatures  who  follow  the  law  of  nature. 

"  I  had  been  in  there  some  months  when 


it  came  to  me  that  I'd  better  be  taking  my 
bearings  so  as  to  get  some  more  grub  and 
tobacco  before  winter.  But  when  I  started 
on  the  back  trail  I  found  there  were  places 
I  had  come  up  which  I  couldn't  go  down — 
not  without  losing  Pinto,  and  I  would  not 
do  that.  So  I  just  struck  on  to  cross  the 
whole  range.  This,  too,  was  more  than  I 
had  laid  off,  and  for  the  first  time  in  my 
life,  since  I  left  New  York,  I  found  I  was 
lost.  This  didn't  trouble  me  much,  how- 
ever, for  it  is  appointed  for  man  once  to 
die,  and  it  might  as  well  be  like  Moses  on  a 
mountain-top  as  like  a  pig  in  a  pen.  I  might 
have  turned  back,  but  every  now  and  then 
I  found  nuggets  that  hadn't  grown  there 
and  that  I  knew  had  been  washed  down 
from  somewhere  up  ahead,  or  I  got  views 
that  beat  anything  I  ever  dreamed  of.  So 
I  kept  on  with  old  Pinto,  climbing  and 
climbing,  until  one  morning  we  came  to  the 
top  of  the  range,  or,  at  least,  what  I  took  to 
be  the  top.  But  when  I  got  there  it  was  but 
a  step  up  like  the  rest ;  and  there  they  were, 
range  after  range,  stretching  beyond  me  in 
blue  waves  of  mountains,  billow  on  billow, 
up  to  snow-capped  peaks  that  held  up 
the  sky.  And  what  I  had  taken  to  be  a 
table-land  was  really  only  the  level  edge  of 
the  crater  of  an  old  volcano.  But  my  soul ! 
it  was  a  vision.  It  reminded  me  of  that  say- 
ing, '  And  the  Lord  God  planted  a  garden 
eastward  in  Eden.'  There  was  a  river  that 
ran  down  from  the  snow  above  and  divided 
into  four  streams,  one  of  which  ran  into  a 
lake  and  all  about  it  were  trees  and  flowers. 
Pinto,  however,  did  not  seem  to  be  as  in- 
terested as  I  was,  and  he  began  at  once  to 
snuff  his  way  down  to  the  water,  with  me  at 
his  heels,  under  a  bower  of  lilacs  of  every 
hue.  I  had  been  so  busy  looking  around 
at  the  flowers  and  thinking  how  like  the 
Garden  of  Eden  it  was,  and  how  peaceful 
it  was,  that  I  had  not  looked  at  the  rocks, 
but  when  I  sat  down  it  was  on  a  great  bulge 
in  the  ledge  that  the  volcano  had  once 
thrown  up,  and  after  a  while  I  began  to  ex- 
amine it.  As  soon  as  I  saw  it  I  knew  what 
it  was.  It  was  gold.  A  great  vein  of  gold, 
richer  than  any  I  ever  saw,  that  that  vol- 
cano had  pushed  up  there,  and  there  it  lay, 
a  great  stratum  with  one  end  bulging  out 
and  the  other  resting  in  hell,  I  reckon. 

"  Well,  for  a  while  I  couldn't  think.  Then 
my  first  thought  was — if  Ken  had  only  lived 
— and  then  the  others.     Next  I  thought 
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how  I'd  do  when  I  got  out.  I'd  go  to  New 
York  and  make  those  swine  root  at  my  feet 
for  the  gold  I'd  throw  in  their  mire.  I 
thought  how  I'd  insult  that  railroad  mur- 
derer, and  I  followed  my  fancy  till  I  got 
sort  of  crazy  to  get  there.  Then  it  came  to 
me  that  I  might  as  well  follow  the  lead  and 
see  how  far  it  ran,  so  as  to  get  an  idea  how 
rich  I  was,  for  I  allowed  it  would  run  $200,- 

000  to  the  ton.  So  I  got  on  my  feet  and 
began  to  climb  over  it,  and  I  must  have 
gone  a  mile  before  it  began  to  dip.  I  was 
right  at  the  top  of  the  rim  and  there  was  a 
little  clump  of  pines  and  Joshuas  there,  and 
as  I  looked  under  the  shade  of  one  I  saw 
two  piles  that  looked  like  ant-hills,  except 
that  they  were  rather  too  regular.  I  pushed 
up  to  them — and  if  they  weren't  gold !  Two 
piles  of  gold  as  high  as  my  shoulder  that 
had  been  dug  and  piled  there.  ]My  teeth 
began  to  chatter  and  before  I  knew  it  I  had 
pulled  out  my  gun  to  kill  anyone  who  would 
dispute  my  claim. 

"The  next  minute,  though,  my  breath 
stopped.  On  the  other  side  of  the  clump 
lay  two  skeletons,  and  through  the  breast 
of  one  and  through  the  ribs  of  the  other  were 
knives  that  told  the  story.  A  Httle  far- 
ther off,  where  I  found  them  later,  were  the 
skeletons  of  their  horses  and  their  kits  and 
things.  These  two  men  had  been  chums 
for  years — you  might  say  like  brothers — and 
together  had  come  all  that  way,  faced  all 
the  dangers  and  endured  all  the  hardships 
that  I  had  known,  and  then,  in  the  hour  of 
their  triumph,  when  they  were  standing  in 
.sight  of  enough  gold  to  })uy  a  kingdom, they 
had  killed  each  other  over  some  petty  dif- 
ference arising  out  of  their  division.  And 
the  buzzards  had  picked  their  bones. 

"  I  knew  it  all  then,  but  it  was  not  until 
that  night  that  it  came  home  to  me  in  its 
full  significance.    I  knew  what  it  meant  if 

1  should  return  to  the  East  with  my  new 
wealth,  and  all  that  night  I  rolled  and  tosse  1 
as  I  had  not  done  since  I  left  the  city.  And 
the  next  morning  the  pillillooeets  came  and 
gibed  and  shrilled  their  'Pee-ahs'  at  me 
with  their  noses,  and  the  buzzards  circled 
and  watched  and  cocked  their  eyes  d(;wn  at 
me  as  they  have  done  at  thousands  who  have 
died  for  gold. 

"I  fought  it  out  all  that  day,  but  that 
night  when  the  darkness  fell  again,  rolling 
down  from  the  gray  mountain-tops  above 
me,  and  the  stars  came  out  and  blinked  down 


at  me  like  the  eyes  of  angels,  waiting  to  know 
my  decision,  I  reached  it.  I  made  up  my 
mind  to  cut  it  and  all  that  went  along  with 
it.  I  was  free.  Why  should  I  go  into  slavery 
again?  At  the  thought  my  soul  revolted. 
The  reek  and  the  stench  of  the  cities  came 
back  to  me  and  turned  my  stomach.  It  all 
became  clear  to  me  that  night  under  the  si- 
lent stars.  It  seemed  sort  of  to  get  in  my 
blood.  And  presently  I  began  to  think  of 
all  that  I  had  lost — of  the  comrades  I  used 
to  have  when  I  was  tramping  up  and  down 
in  Virginia  with  no  more  than  one  frying-pan 
for  a  mess  and  a  ragged  blanket  for  two  of 
us,  fighting  for  something  else  than  gold.  I 
thought  of  those  who  had  died  for  it.  And 
then  of  little  Ken,  as  he  withered  there  in 
New  York  in  that  cursed  Death  Valley  at- 
mosphere. And  presently  I  began  to  feel 
that  I  had  gotten  along  pretty  well  as  it  was, 
and  I  began  to  count  up  what  I  would  lose 
if  I  went  back  to  that  hell  where  I  used  to 
see  men  frying  in  their  own  fat.  All  the 
camps  I  loved  up  in  the  keen  air  on  the 
mountain-tops  came  back  to  me,  the  desert 
with  its  wide  warm  places  and  silence  and 
the  deep  gloom  of  the  redwood  forests 
where  the  light  is  tempered  to  the  cool  green 
like  the  depths  of  the  sea ;  and  at  last  I  de- 
cided I'd  just  keep  that  gold  there  until  I 
wanted  it,  and  in  the  meantime  I'd  live  as 
God  meant  me  to  live,  and  see  the  country 
God  had  made. 

"  To  prove  my  gratitude  to  my  two  friends 
who  had  helped  me  to  my  decision  I  took 
their  bones  and  buried  them  each  in  a  pile 
of  the  gold  that  had  caused  their  death; 
and  as  I  did  not  know  which  was  which,  I 
drew  lots  to  see  which  should  have  which. 
And  there  they  lie  now,  each  under  a  pile 
of  gold  that  would  have  made  Midas  mad. 
I  picked  up  enough  gold  to  last  me  until  I 
went  back.  It  was  a  long  and  tedious  trip, 
but  after  weeks  of  work  I  found  my  way 
out — and  here  I  am,  the  richest  man  in  all 
America  if  not  in  the  world." 

I  glanced  at  him  to  see  if  he  were  not 
joking,  but  his  face  was  ])rofoundly  serious, 
and  I  became  quite  satisfied  that  he  was 
mad. 

"  What  do  you  call  your  mine  ?  " 

"I  call  it  the  Cain  and  Abel,"  he  said, 
"  after  the  two  brothers  who  first  found  it. 
You  see  I  consider  them  my  sleeping  part- 
ners and  they  have  all  the  gold  they  want 
now." 
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He  mused  for  a  little  while,  but  he  soon 
began  again. 

''  Yes,  now  I  reckon  I'm  about  the  richest 
man  in  the  world.  I've  ranches  ^o  big  that 
it  takes  me  months  to  get  over  them.  My 
wheat  fields  stretch  from  the  mountains  all 
the  way  to  the  coast  and  my  gardens  bloom 
from  one  year's  end  to  another.  I  have  my 
art  galleries,  too,  with  such  pictures  as  no 
artist  but  one  ever  painted,  and  they  are  all 
taken  care  of  for  me.  The  colors  are  from 
Him  who  made  the  heavens  blue  and 
stained  these  hills  green,  who  paints  the 
sunrise  and  sunset  and  spangled  the  sky 
with  stars." 

To  get  him  off  this  subject  I  asked  him 
how  he  managed  in  cold  weather. 

"Oh,  I  never  get  cold,"  he  said,  "I'm  a 
nomad  like  my  ancestors.  When  I  wish  it 
I  travel  with  the  summer,  but  sometimes  I 
love  the  keen,  frosty  air  of  the  mountain 
hedges;  it  hardens  me.  I  am  Hke  the  water- 
ouzel  ;  I  love  the  storms  and  the  waterfalls. 
And  up  there  I  make  friends  with  God's 
creatures  from  the  big,  lazy  amiable  bears 
to  the  little  scolding  pillillooeets,  who  live 
on  pine  nuts  and  fresco  the  trees  with  their 
little  claws." 

"  Do  you  ever  kill  them  ?"  I  asked. 

"Me?  No.  Am  I  God  to  kill  and  to 
make  alive?" 

"  I  see  you  carry  a  pistol." 

"  Only  for  men.  They  are  the  only  ani- 
mals that  prey  on  their  own  kind,  even 
when  they  are  not  hungry.  Other  animals 
kill  in  self-defence  or  for  meat." 

"But  have  you  never  thought  that  you 
might  get  ill?" 

"  Oh,  yes.  But  I  do  not  worry  about  it. 
It  is  appointed  to  man  once  to  die.  I  shall 
not  anticipate  it.  Whenever  Death  finds 
me  I  shall  try  to  meet  him  pleasantly." 

"No,  but  I  mean  if  you  fall  ill." 

"  Oh,  most  illness  is  the  fruit  of  the  life 
fools  live.  Over  there  in  the  old  mission 
I  have  a  cupboard  if  I  ever  want  to  shut 
myself  up,  and  up  the  canyon  I  have  a 
friend  or  two  who  understand  me  and  let 
me  roam  about  without  attempting  to  hob- 
ble me  or  weary  me  with  futilities.  And  in 
various  places  I  have  ranches  where  they 
would  be  glad  to  give  me  a  corner,  for  the 
sake  of  the  little,  dirty,  sunburned  children 
who  know  me.     But  when  I  die  I  want  to 


die  under  the  open  sky.  No  peering  fools 
to  treat  me  with  contempt;  rather  let  the 
buzzards  have  me.  I'm  going  down  now  to 
see  my  orchards  in  the  Santa  Clara  Valley: 
miles  of  white  bloom.  Have  you  ever  seen 
them?" 

I  told  him  "  No,"  but  that  I  had  heard  of 
them,  and  then  to  test  him  and  partly  to 
humor  him,  I  asked,  "  Are  all  these  yours  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  he  answered.  "  I  let  others  work 
them  and  I  just  enjoy  them.  That's  rea- 
sonable, ain't  it?" 

It  seemed  to  me  so  at  the  moment.  But 
when  I  had  said  good-by,  and  was  coming 
back  to  town,  after  asking  him  to  let  me  take 
him  some  tobacco  the  next  day,  I  began  to 
be  a  little  befogged  about  him. 

When  I  returned  next  day,  to  my  disap- 
pointment he  was  not  there;  but  in  a  cleft 
in  the  rock  against  which  he  had  leaned 
was  a  small  package  with  a  note  addressed 
to  me  on  the  card  I  had  given  him ;  and  in 
the  package  were  a  handful  of  specimens  of 
almost  pure  gold,  which  .he  said  he  had  left 
because  I  seemed  "rather  poor."  I  took 
the  specimens  and  showed  them  to  a  scien- 
tific man  whom  I  had  met  in  the  town  and 
who  did  some  assaying  there. 

"  Where  did  you  get  them  ?"  he  asked  in 
wonder. 

"  An  old  fellow  gave  them  to  me." 

"So  you  have  seen  him  ?" 

"Yes.     Who  is  he?" 

"  No  one  knows.  He  calls  himself  a 
brother  to  Diogenes.  Some  think  him  mad, 
and  perhaps  he  is.     I  don't  know." 

"What  is  that?" 

"  Gold." 

"How  pure?" 

"Almost  pure.  It  has  a  little  sulphur 
mixed  with  it.  He  evidently  knows  where 
there  is  a  gold  mine.  Probably  he  gets  it 
and  puts  it  through  a  crude  smelting  proc- 
ess.   See,  this  has  been  in  the  fire." 

"He  says  it  came  from  a  volcano." 

"  Attempts  have  been  made  to  follow  him, 
but  he  is  too  keen  for  that;  he  has  had  great 
offers,  which  he  laughs  at.  Some  think  he 
is  in  league  with  the  devil." 

"  He  seemed  to  be  a  harmless  old  luna- 
tic." 

"  Yes.  You  were  in  great  luck  to  get  any 
of  his  nuggets.  He  usually  gives  only  to  the 
poor.     He  must  be  mad." 


JEFFERSON    AND    THE    ALL-STAR    CAST 

IN    ^^THE    RIVALS" 


By  Francis  Wilson 


N  the  spring  of  1895  a  bene- 
fit performance  of  "The 
Rivals "'  was  given  at  the 
Fifth  Avenue  Theatre  for 
Jefferson's  friend,  C.  W. 
Couldock,  the  veteran  actor. 
Besides  Jefferson  a  number  of  prominent 
actors  were  in  the  cast.  From  this  perform- 
ance came  the  idea  of  forming  an  All-Star 
company  to  play  the  same  comedy  on  tour 
for  a  month.  This  was  carried  into  effect, 
after  much  trouble,  involving  a  great  deal  of 
negotiation.  The  tour  began  May  4,  1896, 
at  Springfield,  Mass.,  and  ended,  after  thirty 
performances,  May  30,  1896,  in  New  York 
City.  A  special  train  of  Pullma  n  ca  rs  housed 
the  company  and  bore  it  after  performances 
to  the  various  cities  in  which  it  was  to  ap- 
pear.    The  route  was  as  follows: 

May  4th,  Springfield,  Mass.;  5th,  Hart- 
ford; 6th,  New  Haven;  7th,  New  York, 
matinee;  7th,  Brooklyn,  night;  8th,  Phila 
delphia;  9th,  Baltimore,  afternoon;  9th, 
Washington,  night;  nth,  Pittsburg;  12th, 
Louisville;    13th,  Cincinnati,  matinee  and 

THE  RIVALS 

A  COMEDY  IN  THREE  ACTS. 
BY  RICHARD  BRINSLEY  SHERIDAN. 

UNDER  THE  MANAGEMENT  OF 
C.  B.  JEFFERSON  AND  JOSEPH  BROOKS. 

CAST  OF  CHARACTERS. 

Sir  Anthony  Absolute,        ....        William  H    Crane 
Captain  Absolute,  --....    Robert  Taber 


Falkland,    - 

Acres,     - 

Sir  Lucius  O'Trigger, 

Fag, 

David, 

Mrs.  Malaprop, 

Lydia  Languish, 

Lucy, 


Joseph  Holland 

Joseph  Jefferson 

Nat.  C.  Goodwin 

E.  M.  Holland 

Francis  Wilson 

Mrs.  John  Drew 

Julia  Marlowe  Taber 

Fanny  Rice 


SYNOPSIS  OF  SCENES. 

ACT  L— Scene  1— Mrs.  >Ialaprop's  Reception  Room.  Scene  2— 
Captain  Absolute's  Bachelor  Apartments. 

ACT  II.— Scene  1— North  Parade  at  Bath,  showing  Bath  Abbey. 
Scene  2 — Mrs.  Malaprop's  Reception  Floom.  Scene  3— Apartments 
of  Bob  Acres. 

ACT  III.— Scene  1— Mrs.  Malapropte  Apartments.  Scene  2— 
Hallway  in  Mrs.  Malaprop's  House.  Scene  3— King's  Meades  Fields, 
showing  the  City  of  Bath  and  Cathedral  In  the  distance.  ("The  cele- 
brated Dueling  grounds. 

Scenery  by  Walter  Burridge.    Construction  by  C.  L.  Hagen. 
Costumes  by  Herman. 


night;  14th,  St.  Louis;  15th  and  1 6th,  Chi- 
cago, two  nights  and  matinee;  i8th,  Mil- 
waukee; 19th,  IndianapoHs;  20th,  Grand 
Rapids,  Mich.;  21st,  Toledo,  Ohio,  after- 
noon; 2ist,  Detroit,  night;  22d,  Columbus, 
Ohio;  23d,  Cleveland,  Ohio;  25th,  Buffalo; 
26th,  Rochester;  ■27th,  Syracuse,  afternoon; 
2-7th,  Utica,  N.  Y.,  night;  28th,  Albany; 
29th,  Boston,  afternoon;  29th,  Worcester, 
Mass.,  night;  30th,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

The  programme  is  reproduced  here- 
with. 

After  all  business  arrangements  had  been 
made,  I  wrote  Mr.  Jefferson  about  rehears- 
als, the  costumes,  etc.,  of  David,  and  re- 
ceived the  following  reply: 

"1319  St.  Charles  Ave., 
"New  Orleans,  La.,  Feb.  21,  '96. 
'M/y  Dear  Sir  Francis : — * 

*'  If  as  David  you  were  to  dance  before 
the  Lord,  or  go  on  an  illegitimate  courting 
expedition  after  the  Queen  of  Sheba,  I  would 
suggest  short  skirts  for  the  first  and  an  acro- 
batic get-up  for  the  latter,  but  for  my  old 
friend  David  in  'The  Rivals' — pumps, 
white  stockings,  red  plush  breeches,  long 
yellow  vest,  white  neck-tie  with  huge  bow, 
and  a  long  old-fashioned  square-cut  livery. 
As  for  the  wig — that,  as  Sam  Weller  says, 
'depends  upon  the  taste  and  fancy  of  the 
speller,  my  lord.'  I  would  say  a  red  or 
black  close  crop.  But  whatever  color  you 
choose  you  are  sure  to  paint  the  Town  red. ' 

A  little  later  he  wrote: 

"Boston,  April  29,  1896. 

''.  .  .  I  find  it  will  be  quite  out  of  the  ques- 
tion to  rehearse  in  Springfield  until  Monday. 
If  you  can  get  here  Saturday  morning  or 
afternoon  I  can  give  you  an  hour  or  two  at 
my  hotel,  the  Parker  House.  Your  photo 
of  'David'  is  admirable.  You  seem  to 
have  hit  the  spirit  of  it.  I  predict  great 
things  for  you,  but  nous  verrons,  as  we  say 
in  Dutch.     ..." 

It  was  the  honor  more  than  the  splendid 
emolument  of  the  thing  which,  at  the  end  of 

♦My  usual  form  of  address  to  him  was  "My  Dear  Sir 
Joseph." 
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a  laborious  season,  brought  together  such  a 
company  as  "The  Rivals"  organization. 
There  was  anaesthetic  flavor  about  the  whole 
tour,  a  unanimity  of  feehng  that  rendered  it 
particularly  delightful.  Such  was  the  buoy- 
ancy of  feeling  that  I  am  not  sure  but  that 
the  most  inefficient  of  us  did  not  feel  him- 
self quite  competent  to  play  the  most  im- 
portant part.  However  that  may  be,  I  do 
know  that  nobody  felt  himself  too  big  to 
play  the  smallest  part.  I  thought  that  a 
record  of  the  incidents  and  accidents  (if 
any),  and  anecdotes  of  the  trip  might  pro\e 
interesting.  I  set  them  down  immediately 
while  the  impression  was  fresh.  A  great 
deal  that  I  recorded  was  never  meant  for 
publication,  merely  for  my  own  remem- 
brance. However,  I  sent  the  manuscript 
entire  to  Jefferson,  who  commended  certain 
parts,  blue  pencilled  and  objected  to  others. 
He  felt  sure  that  my  eagerness  to  include  all 
that  had  been  said  and  done  had  made  me 
overlook  the  ultimate  effect  that  "the  printed 
form,  unaccompanied  by  cheerful  manners 
and  good  feeling,  would  have  upon  those 
concerned,"  and  that  he  wanted  to  be  as 
frank  with  me  as  if  I  were  at  his  elbow. 

"My  book,"  he  writes  a  few  days  later, 
"gave  me  my  first  experience.  I  told  too 
much.  Gilder  warned  me.  I  would  not  hold 
back  till  I  saw  it  in  cold  type,  then  I  cried 
*  Peccavi! '  and  saw  How  right  he  was.  I  will 
read  you  some  of '  The  Rejected  Addresses ' 
when  we  meet,  so  that  you  can  judge." 

On  Saturday,  November  7th,  he  writes: 
"  I  will  send  you  the  Star  Trip.  I  am  still 
in  mv  original  frame  of  mind  regarding  it. 
It  puts  you  in  the  light  of  a  hero- worship- 
per, and  me  on  a  theatrical  throne  chair 
with  an  assumed  air  of  modesty,  but  slyly 
acquiescing  in  the  praise.  Of  course  I  have 
nothing  more  to  say,  and  so  leave  it  for  you 
to  decide,  except  as  to  certain  allusions. 
Though  I  feel  at  liberty  to  chat  about,  or 
criticise  an  actor  or  actress  in  writing,  or  in 
conversation,  to  indorse  the  publication  of 
harsh  or  censurable  remarks  would  place 
me  justly  in  an  unenviable  position."  I 
wrote  him  that  I  cared  more  for  his  good 
opinion  than  for  the  publication  of  twenty 
journals,  however  frankly  kept,  and  that  I 
had  no  idea  that  many  of  the  things  set  down 
would  pass  muster  with  him,  but  that  I  had 
let  them  all  stand  for  his  pencil's  slash  or 
neglect,  and  that  the  whole  thing  had  been 
written  subject  to  his  criticism  and  decision. 


In  the  journal  which  follows,  no  part,  of 
course,  to  which  Jeffersonobjectedis  printed. 

ALL-STAR  RIVALS  TOUR 

Springfield,  Mass.,  May  3,  1906. 

Came  up  from  New  York  with  Mrs. 
Drew,  N.  C.  Goodwin,  Edward  Holland, 
Joseph  Holland,  Fanny  Rice,  and  Joseph 
Brooks. 

On  reaching  Springfield  drove  to  the 
Pullman  cars  lying  side-tracked  by  the  river. 
Air.  Jefferson,  Julia  Marlowe-Taber,  and 
Robert  Taber  were  assembled  in  the  draw- 
ing-room, dining-room,  morning-room  Pull- 
man car,  and,  the  greetings  over,  we  sat 
down  to  dinner,  which  was  excellent  as  to 
food  and  service.  Crane  and  his  wife  are 
at  the  Massasoit  House,  the  former  indis- 
posed with  a  dreadful  cold,  and  with  strict 
injunctions  from  the  physician  to  speak  only 
in  a  whisper.  This  means  torture  to  Crane, 
who  is  exceedingly  nervous  in  the  slightest 
illness,  and  imagines  the  day  of  judgment 
close  at  hand. 

There  is  a  large  table,  at  which  we  sat 
thus: 


Goodwin 
O 


Julia 
Marlowe-Taber 

O 


Taber 
O 


ia 


JO 


O 
Crane 


O 
Mrs.  Crane 


O 
Wilson 


There  are  smaller  tables,  arranged  thus: 


Baby  Rice 
O 


Grandma 

Rice 

O 


J.  Holland 
O 


O 
Miss  Rice 


O 

Dr.  Purdy 


O 
Ned    Holland 


"Charley' 
O 


Willie 
Jefferson 
O 


Miss 
Ratcliffe* 
O 


Jefferson  Boys 


O 
'Tom" 


() 
"Joe'' 


O 
-\irs.  H.  M.  Pitt* 


Jefferson  promises  to  be  reminiscent,  Mrs. 
Drew  dignified  and  corroborative,  Good- 
win, and  no  doubt  Crane,  anecdotal,  Fanny 
Rice  maternal,  while  the  Tabers,  Hollands, 
and  I,  though  venturing  an  occasional  lead- 
ing note,  will  be  generally  content  to  play 
the  appreciative  listeners  that  shall  provoke 

*Understudies. 
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the  leaders  to  excel.  To  me  the  sweetest 
member  of  the  company  is  Fanny  Rice's 
baby. 

Standing  much  in  need  of  a  general  re- 
hearsal, it  was  decided  to  go  through  the 
play  in  the  parlor  of  the  Massasoit  House. 
Having  arrived  at  the  hotel,  we  at  once  paid 
our  respects  to  the  Cranes,  where  William 
was  found  the  picture  of  despair.  We  jibed 
him  into  better  humor  and  saw  him  relax 
into  his  accustomed  pleasantness  of  expres- 
sion. 

The  doctor  being  there  with  sprays  and 
laryngoscopical  implements,  everybody, 
nearly,  in  the  company  became  affected 
with  pharyngitis  or  larynx  failure,  and  un- 
derwent instant  treatment.  The  scene  was 
well-nigh  indescribable,  there  being  a  gen- 
eral holiday  atmosphere  over  the  whole  pro- 
ceeding. There  were  jokes  and  shouts  of 
laughter  as  each  new  patient  took  the  chair 
and  swallowed  quantities  of  ether,  iodoform, 
and  cocaine.  The  nasal  inhalator  was 
passed  around  and  dextrously  adjusted 
and  manipulated.  There  were  burlesque 
diagnoses  of  the  cases,  some  of  which  went 
pretty  close  to  the  mark.  Crane  was  de- 
clared to  have  corns  on  his  vocal  cords,  and 
Goodwin  hypertrophy  of  the  theatrical  sep- 
tum. Ether  was  sprayed  as  hair-oil,  and 
Taber,  whose  pharynx  was  really  congested 
was  pronounced  in  perfect  health.  High 
hats,  sofa-pillows,  Jefferson,  and  Mrs.  Drew 
went  through  a  course  of  unusual  spraying 
treatment.  Off  in  a  corner  of  the  room  sur- 
reptitious glances  were  being  taken  of  the 
lines  soon  to  be  spoken  in  the  rehearsal 
apartment,  and  one  exceedingly  nervous 
member  knelt  in  reverence  before  an  open 
book  of  'The  Rivals,'  in  a  frantic  effort  to 
get  a  deeper  impression  of  the  Hnes  he  knew 
perfectly  weeks  before. 

Mr.  Jefferson  conducted  the  rehearsal 
with  an  occasional  valuable  suggestion  from 
Mrs.  Drew,  who  is  very  firm  and  alert  at 
seventy-six.  Rehearsing  in  a  small  room 
with  all  one's  stellar  conjreres  huddled  about 
him  is  a  trying  experience.  There  were 
blanched  cheeks  and  profuse  perspiration 
for  which  even  the  warmth  of  the  room  did 
not  fully  account.  In  fact,  a  strong  case  of 
stage-fright  developed  all  around.  Mr.  Jef- 
ferson confessed  himself  nervous,  not  for 
himself,  but  for  the  people!  It  did  not  oc- 
cur to  anybody  to  be  nervous  for  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son.    After  each  one  had  gone  through  his 


scene  he  would  heave  a  sigh  of  relief  and  es- 
cape into  the  hall.  I  felt  easier  as  I  saw 
those  unconcerned  in  the  scene  drift  out 
about  the  time  Acres  and  David  were  to 
appear,  and  for  fear  that  they  should  return 
inopportunely,  I  turned  the  key  in  the  door 
and  obhged  them  to  knock  repeatedly  be- 
fore gaining  admittance.  Mr.  Jefferson, 
whose  hearing  is  somewhat  dull,  did  not,  for 
a  while,  take  in  the  situation. 

As  rehearsal  progressed,  it  was  plain  that 
anxiety  to  please  and  the  newness  of  the 
situation  were  having  a  marked  effect  upon 
the  acting  of  the  people,  Jefferson  and  Mrs. 
Drew  being  the  only  ones  to  do  themselves 
justice. 

The  Tabers  and  Crane  have  been  re- 
hearsing all  the  week,  but  the  Hollands, 
Fanny  Rice,  and  I  are  just  beginning. 
Goodwin  has  once  played  his  role  of  Sir 
Lucius. 

Thoroughly  tired,  nervously  so,  all 
reached  the  car  after  rehearsal  and  sat 
down  to  sandwiches  and  liquid  refresh- 
ments. The  ladies  have  all  disappeared, 
and  the  men  are  swapping  anecdotes  and 
relating  experiences. 

It  was  a  rare  treat  to  hear  Jefferson  and 
Mrs.  Drew  talk  over  old  times,  old  plays, 
and  old  friends.  They  were  in  excellent 
mood  this  morning,  and  I  confess  being 
strongly  tempted  to  tapke  out  a  pencil  and 
make  notes  on  the  spot.  I  think  I  never 
saw  two  people  of  the  stage  freer  from  pre- 
tence and  affectation.  Actors  and  actress- 
es, particularly  those  of  the  "old  school," 
are  prone  to  carry  into  private  life  some- 
thing of  the  "grand  manner"  they  have 
been  accustomed  to  assume  on  the  stage. 
But  there  is  nothing  of  this  in  Jefferson  and 
Mrs.  Drew.  There  is,  on  the  contrary,  an 
alert,  rather  jaunty  air  of  modernity  about 
Jefferson  which  I  have  often  observed  be- 
fore. It  would  have  been  quite  natural  for 
Mrs.  Drew  to  carry  into  private  Hfe  some  of 
the  queenly  airs  of  the  grandes  dames  and 
heroines  of  the  drama,  but  I  find  no  trace  of 
it.  There  is  dignity  a-plenty,  and  when  she 
speaks,  she  does  so  with  an  air  of  assured, 
but  never  presumptuous  authority,  as  one 
who  has  been  accustomed  to  command. 
She  has  a  deliciously  keen  sense  of  the  finest 
gradations  of  humor,  and  it  is  most  inter- 
esting to  watch  the  peculiar  expression  about 
the  eyes  and  mouth,  indicative  of  her  thor- 
ough grasp  and  enjoyment  of  a  jest.     As 
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these  two  royal  representatives  of  the  drama 
sat  talking,  and  I  contrasted  their  simple, 
unaffected  manner,  both  of  speech  and  ac- 
tion, with  that  of  some  pretentious  members 
of  the  players'  profession,  I  was  reminded 
of  the  remark  of  a  gifted  artist,  who,  when 
his  attention  was  called  to  some  students 
whose  long  hair  and  conspicuous  dress  ob- 
viously proclaimed  their  artistic  ambitions, 
said,  "  Oh,  if  they  only  knew  that  art  does 
not  consist  of  that!^' 

Mrs.  Drew  declared  the  elder  Booth  an 
"idiosyncratic  reader, " — that  he  thrust  his 
views  too  much  upon  an  audience  by  undue 
emphasis  upon  passages  that  reflected  the 
reader^s  personal  opinion  and  bias.  She 
gave  as  an  example  Lear's  lines  about  Cor- 
delia : 

"Her  voice  was  ever  soft  and  low — 
An  excellent  thing  in  woman," 

the  adjectives  of  which  she  said  he  unduly 
exaggerated.  This  was  confirmed  by  Mr. 
Jefferson,  who  declared  Booth  put  too  much 
individuality  into  his  readings. 

Dickens  was  mentioned,  and  Jefferson 
spoke  of  William  Warren's  disappointment 
in  Dickens  as  a  reader.  Mrs.  Drew  had 
heard  him  read  and  corroborated  Warren's 
judgment. 

"He  characterized  too  much,"  she  said, 
"by  acting  all  the  voices,  thus  giving  the 
imagination  no  opportunity.  There  was  no 
relief — no  chance  for  the  imagination  of 
the  listener  to  play.  The  reading  became 
monotonous." 

"  On  a  trip  to  San  Francisco,"  said  Jeffer- 
son, "a  number  of  the  favorable  critiques 
from  the  Eastern  cities  was  printed  and  cir- 
culated in  the  Occidental  city.  On  my  ar- 
rival I  found  Harry  Perry,  an  old-time  actor, 
reading  ojie  of  these  papers,  and  asked  what 
he  thought  of  it. 

"  '  Gad ! '  said  he,  'but  you  must  have  im- 
proved since  I  last  saw  you!'  " 

I  asked  Mr.  Jefferson  and  Mrs.  Drew 
how  much  of  their  life  they  supposed  had 
been  given  over  to  written  and  oral  advice 
to  stage-struck  men  and  women,  and  to 
their  friendly  interceders.  Mrs.  Drew's 
eyes  were  instantly  uplifted  with  an  expres- 
sion of  despair,  while  Jefferson  gave  vent  to 
a  prolonged  whistle,  which  was  most  sig- 
nificant. Much  was  said  about  the  matter, 
the  gist  of  which  was  that  such  sacrificed 
time  was  the  penalty  exacted  of  all  people 
attaining  positions  of  prominence.     Jeffer- 


son was  prompt  and  uniformly  courteous  in 
all  such  affairs;  dignified  and  helpful  to 
strangers,  and  humorously  blunt  to  friends. 
I  give  the  following  letter,  kindly  loaned 
by  Mrs.  Ingersoll,  to  the  famous  agnos- 
tic, as  part  illustration  of  what  has  been 
said: 

"Buzzard's  Bay,  June  12th,  '90. 

"  My  Dear  Ingersoll : — 

"I  regret  there  is  no  opening  in  oUr  com- 
pany for  your  young  friend.  If  there  were 
you  may  be  assured  that  he  would  have  it 
for  your  sake. 

English  comedy,  the  only  dish  we  have  to 
offer,  seems  to  lose  its  flavor  when  not  cooked 
up  by  experienced  actors.  I  might  say  an- 
tiquated, for  we  belong  not  to  the  fossil,  but 
to  the  carbonic  era — a  lot  of  'lean  and 
slippered  pantaloons.'  Some  day,  when 
chance  offers,  I  shall  be  glad  to  see  Mr. 
Hazleton  and  advise  him  on  the  matter. 
"Faithfully  yours, 

"J.  Jefferson" 

I  asked  him  if  he  had  been  much  bothered 
by  people  who  wanted  to  name  patent  medi- 
cines, games,  cigars,  and  other  matters  after 
him  or  his  plays.  He  answered  that  he  had 
once  received  an  appreciative  letter  from  a 
gentleman  who  had  seen  "Rip  Van  Winkle," 
and  who  declared  with  some  show  of  elo- 
quence that  he  longed  to  present  him  with 
some  tangible  evidence  of  his  appreciation. 
His  name  was  Dunk,  and  he  was  a  manu- 
facturer, and  he  would  take  pleasure  in 
presenting  him  with  one  of  his  beds.  All 
that  he  would  request  was  that  in  the  third 
act  of  "  Rip  Van  Winkle,"  after  arising  from 
the  sleep  of  twenty  years,  he  should  say: 
"  I'd  have  had  a  better  time  if  I  had  had 
one  of  Dunk's  patent  spring  beds!" 

"First  night"  came  at  last,  and  with  it 
as  nervous  a  crowd  of  Thespians  gathered 
to  play  "The  Rivals"  as  one  could  well 
imagine.  Those  who  had  rehearsed  so  un- 
falteringly in  the  morning  were  the  first  to 
"dry  up"  in  the  evening.  There  were  no 
great  lapses  nor  yet  any  noticeable  embar- 
rassments, the  people  being  much  too  clever 
and  experienced  for  that,  but  Mr.  Jefferson 
had  something  of  a  task  holding  us  all  to- 
gether. "Sir  Lucius"  and  ''Falkland," 
"Jack  Absolute,"  and  "David"  came  in 
for  promptings  that  were  timely  and  skilful 
from  "  Acres."  These  promptings  were  not 
to  be  wondered  at  when  it  is  remembered 
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that  besides  the  peculiarity  of  the  situation, 
in  the  number  of  years  Mr.  Jefferson  has 
played  the  piece  much  new  stage  business 
and  many  very  worthy  hues  and  phrases 
that  greatly  enrich  the  play,  and  especially 
the  part  of  Acres,  have  crept  in  and,  so 
far  as  I  could  discover,  exist  only  in  the 
mxmory  of  the  man  who  headed  not  only 
this  company,  but  the  American  theatrical 
firmament.  Speeches  that  one  studies  as 
an  entirety  are  broken  in  upon  by  the  clever 
sayings  of  Bob,  and  one  is  left  for  the  in- 
stant wholly  disconcerted.  The  cleverness 
and  naturalness  of  the  interpolations  enlist 
attention  in  the  direction  of  Acres,  all  of 
which  naturally  confuses  until  complete  fa- 
miliarity is  established.  Then,  too,  to  one 
who  has  himself  been  for  years  the  central 
figure  of  plays,  it  is  more  or  less  embarrass- 
ing at  first  to  find  himself,  in  stage  slang, 
"feeding  the  situations"  of  another. 

The  audience  gave  the  performance 
breathless  attention,  and  in  their  eagerness 
to  hear  every  word  forgot  to  applaud.  Jef- 
ferson remarked  it  but  was  scarcely  at  loss 
to  account  for  it.  As  the  play  progressed, 
however,  the  audience  became  demonstra- 
tive, and  ultimately  enthusiastic.  At  the 
end  of  the  second  act  there  was  an  especially 
hearty  recall,  and  as  the  curtain  rose  and 
the  ten  "stars"  stood  forth,  there  came  a 
wave  of  tremendous  applause.  Thereafter 
there  were  numerous  scene  recalls,  and  Jef- 
ferson made  a  speech. 

All  the  players,  except  Mr.  Jefferson  and 
Mrs.  Drew,  feel  the  irksomeness  of  the  new 
situation,  while  to  the  others,  the  roles  seem 
very  small  compared  to  those  each  has  been 
accustomed  to  play. 

Miss  Marlowe  confided  to  the  writer  that 
she  thought  Lydia  Languish  "such  a 
silly  lady."  Goodwin  was  in  despair  over 
his  role,  which  he  thought  was  far  from 
good.  The  condition  of  Crane's  voice  gave 
him  real  cause  for  complaint,  and  though 
Taber  did  not  say  so,  he  looked  as  if  there 
were  much  too  much  of  Jack  Absolute, 
for  the  little  credit  he  possesses.  Nearly 
everyone  has  a  word  of  discontent.  It  is, 
in  fact,  the  usual  period  of  depressive  reac- 
tion. All  this  will  have  passed  away  with  a 
few  performances. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  more  lovable 
man  than  the  "  Governor,"  as  his  sons  and 
others  call  him.  He  is  courteous,  kindly, 
considerate,  able,  affable,  and  felicitous.  He 


has  a  fund  of  anecdotes,  and  is  original  in 
thought  and  humorous  in  expression.  His 
sense  of  right  and  wrong  is  accurate  and 
swift,  and  he  is  prompt  and  fearless  in  the 
condemnation  of  the  slightest  injustice. 
He  is  never  stubborn  in  the  maintenance 
of  a  position,  and  will  yield  gracefully  to 
well-taken  points  in  opposition  to  his  views- 
There  is  a  gentleness  and  sweetness  in  all 
he  says  or  does  that  readily  endears  him. 

The  subject  of  education  came  up.  I 
asked  him  in  what  degree  the  lack  of  it  was 
any  barrier  to  the  success  of  an  actor.  He 
thought  that  it  would  discover  the  actor  to 
the  cultured  portion  of  his  public,  but  would 
not  greatly  hinder  his  success.  Edmund 
Kean  he  believed  to  be  an  illiterate  man, 
but  there  was  never  any  question  of  his 
great  ability  after  the  London  debut  in 
Shylock.  "Education  has  nothing  to 
do  with  the  expression  of  a  passion,"  he 
said. 

''Do  you  not  believe  that  the  profession  of 
an  actor  is  perhaps  the  one  most  capable 
of  utilizing  information  of  whatever  nature  ?. 
In  short,  the  aptitude  being  given,  that 
man  will  succeed  who  possesses  the  greatest 
educational  advantages?" 

To  this  both  Mr.  Jefferson  and  Mrs.  Drew 
answered  emphatically,  "Yes,  of  course!" 
"Lydia  Languish"  then  remarked  naively 
that  it  was  no  disadvantage  to  hold  a  hand 
full  of  graces. 

Then  came  a  discussion  of  Edwin  Booth. 
Jefferson  thought  him  "superior  in  Ham- 
let," for  which  he  was  best  fitted  by  nature 
and  much  study.  Mrs.  Drew  preferred  him 
as  Bertuccio,  in  "The  Fool's  Revenge." 
Goodwin  gave  his  voice  for  Tarquin  in  the 
"Fall  of  Tarquin,"  in  which  Jefferson 
thought  Edwin  was  very  fine;  he  also 
thought  "Macbeth"  the  weakest  perform- 
ance in  Booth's  repertory.  "As  young 
men,  but  of  vastly  different  types,"  de- 
clared Jefferson,  "  Edwin  Booth  and  Edwin 
Forrest  were  very  handsome  men." 

We  spoke  of  happiness.  "Joy,"  I  said, 
"  was  the  God  of  our  household.  No  one 
was  permitted  to  hang  crape  on  the  door 
of  our  feelings." 

''That'stheproperway,"he  made  answer. 
"Happiness  is  the  rehgion  of  our  family. 
To  begin  with,  we  take  all  the  comic  papers. 
No  one  is  permitted  to  read  aloud,  and  he 
is  begged  not  to  read,  even  to  himself,  about 
the  mangled  corpse  of  the  father  and  the 
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roasted  bodies  of  the  babies — subjects  with 
which  the  daily  papers  disgustingly  teem." 

He  spoke  of  once  meeting  Lawrence  Bar- 
ret standing  on  a  street  corner  waiting  for  a 
car  to  take  him  to  the  gymnasium. 

"  Going  to  exercise  when  you  get  there,  I 
suppose?"  said  Jefferson. 

"Of  course,"  Barret  replied. 

"  Why  don't  you  walk  ?  "  Jefferson  added. 
"It's  better  exercise,  and  it'll  save  you  the 
time  and  trouble  of  going." 

"  In  a  previous  season  with  'The  Rivals," 
said  Jefferson,  "Maurice  Barrymore,  one 
of  the  wittiest  of  men,  was  in  the  company. 
He  arranged  the  Christmas  presents  for  the 
members  of  the  cast.  Among  the  gifts 
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were  peanuts  to  Mrs.  Drew,  who  abhors 
them,  and  to  me  a  book  of  '  The  Rivals,' 
with  every  part  cut  out,  except  'Bob  Acres.**' 
Jefferson  told  this  with  gleeful  appreciation. 
Professor  Weir,  of  Yale,  gave  us  a  charm- 
ing reception,  at  which  there  were  beauti- 
ful women  and  distinguished  men.  On 
leaving  the  house,  "Sir  Lucius"  Goodwin 
had  hold  of  "Acres"  Jefferson's  arm,  vv^hile 
"David"  Wilson  grasped  that  of  "Sir  An- 
thony" Crane.  We  were  all  in  formal  at- 
tire, long  black  coats,  gloves,  and  tall  hats, 
and  the  departure  from  the  scene  of  festiv- 
ity was  so  much  like  a  funeral  procession 
that  "Sir  Lucius"  comically  increased  the 
resemblance  by  taking  off  his  hat  and  say- 
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ing  solemnly  to  Jefferson,  "  He  was  a  good 
fellow!"  Jefferson,  thinking  he  referred 
to  our  host,  said : 

''Yes;  he  is  a  fine  man  I " 

"No,"  persisted  "Sir  Lucius  "  tearfully, 
referring  to  the  suggestion  inspired  by  the 
procession,  "I  mean  the  deceased."  In 
the  manuscript  sent  Jefferson,  this  was  one 
of  the  stories  objected  to,  but  Professor 
Weir,  having  a  sense  of  humor,  and  seeing 
no  impropriety  where  indeed  none  was  in- 
tended, consents  to  the  story's  publication. 

The  performance  at  New  Haven  was  re- 
markably smooth.  The  audience  was  one 
of  the  most  enthusiastic  I  have  ever  met. 

Mrs.  Drew  thought  the  extreme  hearti- 
ness of  the  plaudits  would  likely  spoil  us  for 
the  rest  of  the  trip.  Jefferson  was  sure  the 
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subsequent  enthusiasm  would  equal  it,  and 
it  did.  After  the  performance  we  were  en- 
tertained by  Professors  Weir  and  Louns- 
bery  at  the  Graduates'  Club. 

We,  Jefferson,  Crane,  Goodwin,  and  I, 
were  conducted  to  the  "Crypt,"  sung  to, 
and  told  we  were  "Jolly  good  fellows,"  and 
obliged  to  make  responses — which  we  did. 
Jefferson  enjoyed  the  speeches  hugely,  sup- 
porting himself  against  the  wall  when  laugh- 
ing heartily. 

Jefferson,  Crane,  and  Goodwin  went 
down  to  New  York  by  boat  to-night. 

The  matinee  performance  at  the  Ameri- 
can Theatre,  New  York,  was  a  clean-cut, 
fine  representation,  with  everybody  on  the 
qui  vive  before  an  audience  that  was  delight- 
ful to  see,  thrilling  to  hear. 
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I  heard  some  complaint  that  New  York 
should  have  been  put  off  with  a  single  per- 
formance, and  that  a  matinee,  while  Brook- 
lyn was  given  an  evening.  When  arrange- 
ments were  being  made  no  theatre  had  open 
time  for  the  date  intended  to  be  played. 
Jefferson  deemed  it  prudent  to  give  but  one 
performance.  "  It  was  better,  "he  said,  "  to 
underrate  than  overrate."  He  widely  un- 
derrated. 

The  Brooklyn  and  Philadelphia  engage- 
ments were  but  a  repetition  of  that  of  New 
York.  It  was  a  grand  sight  at  the  latter 
place  to  see  the  vast  Academy  of  Music  with 


its  tiers  of  people  cheering  on  the  efforts  of 
the  artists.  Mr.  Jefferson  made  a  speech  in 
which  he  said  he  had  compressed  the  play 
into  the  shape  he  believed  the  public  of  the 
present  day  would  accept.  He  spoke  of  the 
precocity  of  Sheridan,  who  had  written  two 
of  the  greatest  comedies,  "  The  Rivals"  and 
"The  School  for  Scandal,"  of  this  or  any 
other  age,  and  that  too  before  he  was  twenty- 
six  years  of  age. 

He  justified  his  amendments  and  altera- 
tions of  "The  Rivals"  by  a  similar  action 
on  the  part  of  Sheridan  with  Vanbrugh's 
comedy  of  "  The  Relapse,"  which  Sheridan 
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produced  under  the  title  "  A  Trip  to  Scar- 
borough." 

Of  acting,  he  said  it  was  a  great  mistake 
for  the  artist  to  attempt  entirely  to  sink  his 
individuality  in  the  parts  he  assumed.  By 
so  doing  he  was  robbing  the  audience  of  that 
for  which  they  were  looking,  that  for  which 
they  admired  him.  One  day  I  called  his 
attention  to  the  fact  that  in  his  autobiog- 
raphy he  had  condemned  "star"  casts  of 
plays.  In  a  speech  before  the  curtain  he 
spoke  of  having  written  that  star  casts  were 
usually  failures,  and  this  he  still  maintained, 
because  it  was  difficult  for  people  who  had 
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become  accustomed  to  positions  of  promi- 
nence to  adapt  themselves — "to  subordi- 
nate themselves"  were  the  exact  words — 
to  the  situations  of  the  play.  He  felt  sure, 
however,  that  the  audience  would  agree  with 
him  that  the  cast  was  a  gloriously  excep- 
tional instance. 

Jefferson  seemed  never  to  tire.  At  Cin- 
cinatti,  coming  back  from  the  Rookwood 
Pottery,  when  he  had  swiftly  boarded  an 
electric  car,  he  expressed  his  behef  that  he 
had  not  aged  at  all  in  the  past  twenty-five 
years.  His  ambition  knew  not  what  it  was 
to  flag,  for  he  eagerly  made  arrangements 
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to  come  to  Cincinnati  and  paint  some  pict- 
ures for  the  pottery  people.  He  believed 
it  much  in  his  line  of  work,  and  even  hinted 
that  he  could  so  easily  become  interested  in 
the  art  that  he  would  build  a  kiln  of  his  own 
at  Crow's  Nest. 

Apropos  of  the  loving  cup  given  to  him  by 
the  actors  and  actresses  of  America,  he  said 
he  was  greatly  delighted  with  it.  He  spoke 
affectionately  of  the  incident  of  his  grand- 
son, four  years  old,  hiding  in  it  when  he, 
Jefferson,  was  brought  in  to  inspect  it.  He 
had  been  greatly  surprised  to  find  the  cup 
so  much  larger  than  he  thought  from  the 
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model  he  had  seen  on  the  day  of  the  presen- 
tation. 

As  we  were  at  supper,  bowling  along  tow- 
ard St.  Louis,  he  told  us  of  a  Western  politi- 
cal orator,  very  much  intoxicated,  leaning 
his  head  upon  his,  Jefferson's,  shoulder, 
looking  up  maudlinly  into  Rip's  face,  and 
saying,  "Joe,  I  have  modelled  my  Hfe  on 
yours." 

"Sir  Lucius,"  it  appeared,  is  going  to  Aus- 
tralia, where,  among  other  things,  he  means 
to  play  "  The  Rivals."  Jefferson  promised 
him  a  prompt-book  as  he,  Jefferson,  has 
arranged  the  piece.     Mrs.  Drew  inquired 
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where  he  meant  to  get  such  a  prompt-book. 
"Write  it,  of  course!"  "Oh!"  says  Mrs. 
Drew  significantly,  "  I  wondered ;  for  I  knew 
you  never  had  one  of  your  own!"  which 
much  amused  Jefferson. 

He  often  watched  those  scenes  of  the  play 
in  which  he  was  not  concerned,  and  his  com- 
ments thereon  were  most  instructive.  Stand- 
ing by  him,  I  remarked  upon  the  delicacy 
and  cleverness  of  Mrs.  Drew's  "  Mrs.  Mala- 
prop."  "Oh,  fine!"  he  said,  with  an  ad- 
miring shake  of  the  head.  "The  reading 
of  the  letter  and  her  ultimate  discovery  that 
young  Absolute  wrote  it,  is  the  perfection 
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of  acting."  Mrs.  Malaprop's  "What— 
am  I  to  thank  you  for  the  elegant  compila- 
tion of  an  old  weather-beaten  she  dragon — 
hey ! ' '  and  her  indescribably  droll  expression 
as  she  utters  "  Oh,  mercy! — was  it  you  that 
reflected  on  my  parts  of  speech?"  and  the 
affected  simplicity  when  mollified  by  Sir 
Anthony  with  which  she  says:  "Well,  Sir 
Anthony,  since  you  desire  it,  we  will  not  an- 
ticipate the  past,"  are,  indeed,  as  Jefferson 
says,  "  the  perfection  of  acting,"  such  as  one 
reads  of  in  the  past,  but  seldom  meets  with 
in  the  present. 

How  manly  and  handsome  Taber  is  as 
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Jack  Absolute  1  No  wonder  Sir  Henry  Irv- 
ing, who  saw  the  performance  in  New  York, 
wishes  to  engage  him  for  London.  How 
beautiful  and  earnestly  pettish  is  Lydia  on 
discovering  there  is  to  be  no  elopement,  and 
with  what  an  artistic  grasp  and  swing — with 
what  a  mien  of  ancient  chivalry — do  Sir 
Anthony  and  Mrs.  Malaprop  exeunt,  strut- 
ting the  minuet.  How  the  audience  rise  to 
it! 

A  pleasant  incident  on  the  train,  one  day, 
was  the  round  of  applause  given  each  indi- 
vidual as  he  entered  the  dining-car  from  the 
other  mummers  assembled.     Mrs.  Drew  re- 


marked she  couldn't  understand  how  any- 
body could  be  late  for  dinner. 

For  a  long  time  Jefferson  had  not  acted 
so  late  in  the  season,  and  the  heat  enervated 
him  somewhat.  Every  possible  attention 
was  paid  to  the  comfort  of  the  company,  as 
is  shown  by  the  presence  of  electric  fans  in 
the  dressing-rooms  and  on  the  cars,  and 
there  was  even  ice  cream,  cake  and  punch  at 
the  back  of  the  stage  during  the  perform- 
ances. 

Jefferson  was  liberal-minded  toward  the 
drama  of  to-day.  He  thought  the  acting 
and  actors  of  the  present  time  equal,  if  not 
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superior,  to  those  of  previous  years.  He 
said  all  thing  progress,  and  that  it  is  narrow 
and  unreasonable  to  suppose  such  vital 
things  as  the  drama  and  acting  stand  still. 
"  The  best  talent  on  the  dramatic  stage,"  he 
said,  "  has  come  from  the  so-called  variety 
theatre.  I  could  not  get  an  engagement  at 
Wallack's  at  one  time  because  I  was  regard- 
ed as  the  variety  performer  of  my  day." 

JuHa  Marlowe  accidentally  dropped  a  rose 
upon  the  stage  just  before  one  of  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son's scenes.  As  he  came  on  the  stage  he 
caught  sight  of  the  flower,  and  he  picked  it 
up  so  swiftly  that  I  was  interested  to  know 
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why.  I  asked  him  later  on.  "I  couldn't 
have  acted  with  it  there,"  he  said.  "The 
eye  is  such  a  tyrant  that  it  would  have  con- 
stantly sought  the  unusual  on  the  scene. 
My  attention  would  have  been  distracted, 
and  my  scene  ruined." 

I  asked  him  if  he  recalled  having  written 
in  his  autobiography  of  a  similar  incident 
occurring  to  the  elder  Booth  during  a  per- 
formance of  Sir  Giles  Overreach,  in  '^A 
New  Way  to  Pay  Old  Debts."  He  recalled 
it  perfectly,  and  added  that  it  was  a  feather 
and  not  a  rose  that  Booth  had  picked  up. 
I  wondered  if  he  had  thought  of  the  Booth 
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incident  when  he  had  stooped  for  the  rose. 
He  declared  he  had,  and  asked  of  what  use 
was  intelligence  if  we  did  not  take  advantage 
of  the  teachings  of  our  predecessors. 

I  had  been  reading  the  recollections  of  a 
retired  actress,  and  called  Jefferson's  atten- 
tion to  a  paragraph  it  contained,  which  I 
read  him. 

"  I  have  written  to  show  young  girls  that 
the  glitter  of  the  stage  is  not  all  gold,  to  make 
them  realize  how  serious  an  undertaking  it 
is  to  adopt  a  life  so  full  of  hardships,  humil- 
iation, and  even  dangers."  He  bristled  at 
once.     "I  object  to  that,   most  emphati- 


cally," he  said,  "  because  it  is  stated  as  if  it 
were  true  alone  of  the  theatrical  profession. 
The  business  of  the  shop-girl,  the  typewriter 
the  governess,  and  the  companion  are 
fraught  with  even  greater  dangers  to  young 
girls.  The  remark  is  unfortunate,  and 
should  have  been  qualified. 

"When  I  have  been  asked  my  advice 
about  going  on  the  stage  I  have  invariably 
answered.  If  you  are  satisfied  you  are  a  great 
genius,  or  have  special  histrionic  gifts,  or  are 
going  to  adopt  the  profession  to  earn  a  liv- 
ing, feeling  yourself  fitted  for  it — yes;  but, 
if  you  are  going  on  the  stage  simply  to  show 
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your  vanity — no!  It  is  not  the  stage  that 
creates  vanity,  but  vanity  that  creates  a 
longing  for  the  stage.  Here  the  distinction 
between  vanity  and  admiration  should  be 
clearly  understood.  V^anity  is  just  the  re- 
verse of  admiration,  the  love  of  which  is  nat- 
ural and  wholesome.  Who  is  it  that  doesn't 
like  to  be  admired  ?  What  kind  of  a  man 
or  woman  is  it  to  whom  admiration  is  not 
welcome?" 

Jefferson  thought  that  the  unhappiness  of 
Mrs.  Siddons's  old  age,  quoted  by  the  same 
author,  was  due  less  to  "  the  overstimulating 
atmosphere  in  which  she  had  hved"  than 
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the  fact  of  her  retirement,  which  robbed  her 
of  the  aim  of  her  life,  which  rendered  her 
incapable  of  deeply  interesting  herself  in 
anything  else,  and  which  caused  her  on  the 
night  of  her  retirement  to  sink  dejectedly 
into  a  chair  and  exclaim,  "  Then  this  is  the 
end  of  all!" 

I  read  further  in  the  aforementioned  rec- 
ollections, and  he  was  greatly  pleased,  and 
pronounced  as  "true"  and  ''just"  the  au- 
thoress's declaration  that  "  only  bHnd  prej- 
udice could  regard  the  stage  and  immoral- 
ity as  synonymous." 

"  Do  you  agree  with  that  enthusiast  who 
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says  the  drama  in  its  highest  form  is  as  great 
a  spiritual  force  as  religion?" 

''  Certainly  not,"  he  repHed,  "but  it  is  its 
intellectual  compeer.  It  is  a  civilizing,  re- 
fining influence.  They  may  say  what  they 
like  of  the  stage,  but  I  shall  always  uphold 
it,  and  I  shall  never  give  it  up  until  I  must. 
I  tell  my  boys  this  is  the  profession  for  them, 
and  they  must  never  leave  it,  if  they  have 
talent  for  it." 

We  spoke  of  Eugene  Field,  and  he  laugh- 
ingly declared  he  thought  him  a  little  daft 
tow^ard  the  last. 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?  "  I  asked. 

"At  New  Orleans,"  he  replied,  "Field 
and  I  ranged  all  through  the  curiosity  shops, 
and  the  man  would  buy  dolls  and  such 
things!" 

I  told  him  Field  said  he  never  saw  a  man 
like  Jefferson ;  that  his  eye  was  caught  with 
all  sorts  of  gewgaws,  and  that  he  simply 
squandered  money  on  trifles. 

"That's  it,"  he  chuckle  ],  "one  half  the 
world  thinks  the  other  half  crazy." 

Sir  Henry  Irving  sent  Jefferson,  suitably 
engraved,  the  cane  used  by  the  first  "Sir 
Peter  Teazle" — "Cocksalmon"  Farren — 
and  Jefferson  said  that  it  and  the  loving  cup 
presented  to  him  should,  on  his  death,  go 
to  the  Players.  I  shook  hands  with  him  on 
this,  for  as  the  proposer  of  the  cup,  and  the 
provider  of  the  inscription,  I  had  always 
hoped  it  should  ultimately  go  to  the  Players. 
Once  before,  in  talking  over  the  matter  Rip 
had  said  he  thought  it  ought  to  go  there,  but 
this  assertion  in  the  dressing-room  at  Grand 
Rapids,  Mich.,  that  it  was  his  positive 
intention  to  will  it  to  the  Players,  and  that 
his  family  agreed  with  him,  quite  deter- 
mined the  matter. 

It  was  decided  to  have  a  flash-light  pho- 
tograph of  the  company,  and  Columbus, 
Ohio,  was  the  place,  and  after  the  play  the 
time  to  have  it  done.  We  were  obliged  to 
wait  until  the  audience  had  left  the  theatre, 
which  was  done  slowly;  we  became  restless, 
Jefferson  and  Mrs.  Drew  especially  so.  Nu- 
merous journeys  to  the  curtain  peephole 
showed  the  audience  still  retreating  slowly, 
as  if  loath  to  leave. 

"Never — "  says  Jefferson.  "Never 
again." 

Back  again  in  the  cars,  off  for  Cleveland, 
and  at  our  midnight  repast  the  subject  of 
minstrels  came  up.  Jefferson  said  he 
thought  he  was  one  of  the  first  men  to  black 


his  face  after  the  appearance  and  success 
of  "Jim  Crow"  (T.  D.)  Rice. 

"  I  suppose,"  said  Mrs.  Drew,  "  there  are 
very  few  men  in  this  company  who  have  not 
at  one  time  or  another  been  associated  with 
minstrel  performances." 

"I  played  '  Brudder  Bones,'"  said  Mr. 
Jefferson. 

"  Everybody  knows  I  was  in  the  minstrel 
business,"  Goodwin  exclaimed.  "Yes,"  I 
remarked,  "  because  we  were  there  together. 
"  Well,"  joined  in  Crane,  "  I  was  on  the  tam- 
bourine end  with  Campbell's  minstrels." 
I  remember  telling  this  at  Lawrence  Bar- 
ret's house,  at  Cohasset,  where  the  rest  of 
the  party  consisted  of  Edwin  Booth  and 
Stuart  Robson.  Booth  then  told  how  he 
and  J.  S.  Clarke  were  minstrels  in  their 
younger  days,  and  he  followed  this  up  by 
declaring  that  he  used  to  "pick  a  little  on 
the  banjo."  I  laughed,  and  Booth  in- 
quired the  reason,  and  I  added,  "Oh, 
nothing  much,  only  Booth  and  the  banjo 
seemed  such  an  odd  combination." 

There  was  a  long  chat  at  luncheon,  at 
Rochester,  over  various  matters  concerning 
the  stage.  Jefferson  said  he  knew  of  liter- 
ary men  who  were  envious  of  the  actor's 
present  popularity.  "  It  is  absurd,"  he  de- 
clared, "for  if  the  actor  does  not  get  his 
credit  here,  where  will  he  get  it  ?  The  '  Old 
Fellow'  [his  customary  way  of  alluding  to 
Shakespeare]  expressed  it  when  he  said  'The 
poor  player  that  struts  and  frets  his  hour  on 
the  stage  and  then  is  heard  no  more.'  ,  Yes, 
sir,  there  is  nothing  so  useless  as  a  dead  actor. 
Who  speaks  now  of  Gus  Adams,  a  contem- 
porary of  Forrest  ?  An  actor  with  genius — 
and  with  art  to  back  it  up — who  played  the 
Romans — Brutus,  Lear,  better,  I  think,  than 
Forrest.  Yet  he  is  not  now  even  a  tradition. 
Look  at  Burton,  the  finest  low  comedian  of 
his  time — who  lives  only  in  the  memory  of 
those  who  saw  him  act,  but  who  is  as  dead 
as  dead  can  be  in  the  memory  of  the  sons 
whose  fathers  saw  him  play.  People  speak 
of  Betterton,  Garrick,  Kean,  and  Mrs.  Sid- 
dons,  and  they  mark  milestones  in  the  dra- 
matic pathway,  for  they  lived  at  a  time  when 
literary  men  wrote  sympathetically  of  the 
stage,  and  so  their  memories  are  kept  alive; 
but  whom  else  do  people  speak  of?" 

"Don't  you  think  Edwin  Booth  will  be 
more  than  a  tradition?"  I  ventured. 

"Probably — he  founded  a  great  club 
which  will  serve  to  keep  his  memory  alive." 
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"  Certainly  the  public  will  remember  Jo- 
seph Jefferson,"  someone  said. 

"  Don't  you  beheve  it! "  replied  Jefferson. 
Then,  after  a  thoughtful  silence,  he  added: 
^'Well,  yes,  perhaps  because  of  my  book, 
which  will  serve  to  rescue  me  from  total  ob- 
livion. Irving  will  be  remembered  because 
he  was  knighted.  Booth  for  the  reason  I  have 
stated,  Mary  Anderson  because  of  her  book, 
and  I,  perhaps,  because  of  mine.  No,  believe 
me,  the  painter,  the  sculptor,  the  author,  all 
live  in  their  works  after  death,  but  there  is 
nothing  so  useless  as  a  dead  actor!  Acting 
is  a  tradition.  Actors  must  have  their  reward 
now,  in  the  applause  of  the  public,  or  never. 
If  their  names  hve  it  will  be  because  of  some 
extraneous  circumstances." 

In  Utica,  as  Jefferson  and  I  sat  alone 
watching  the  sunset  through  the  windows 
of  the  side-tracked  Pullman  car,  he  became 
retrospective.  He  talked  at  rather  than  to 
me,  keeping  his  eyes  fastened  all  the  while 
on  the  varying  aspect  of  the  sky.  He  mar- 
velled at  the  many  changes  he  had  seen  in 
his  time  and  day.  As  if  suggested  by  the 
declining  rays  of  the  sun,  he  said  he  had 
seen  the  complete  evolution  of  manufactured 
light  as  a  means  of  dispelling  dar|^ness. 
He  had  grown  up  with  candles,  when,  floated 
on  blocks  of  wood  in  a  trough  of  water,  they 
had  furnished  the  footlights  of  the  theatre. 
Then  came  fluid  lamps,  and,  as  a  wonder- 
ful advance,  kerosene,  which,  in  turn,  had 
given  way  to  the  brilliancy  of  gas,  when  the 
acme  of  false  illumination  was  thought  to 
be  attained,  and  now,  he  said,  "we  have 
electricity,  which  furnishes  our  light,  rival- 
ling the  sun,  drives  our  engines,  and  the  uses 
an  1  limitations  of  which  are  still  unknown." 
He  had  seen  the  tomato  evolve  from  an  orna- 
ment to  an  edible,  and  had  watched  some- 
times the  birth  and  always  the  early  efforts  of 
such  wonders  as  telegraphy,  the  sewing-ma- 
chine, the  telephone,  the  printing-press,  the 
ocean  greyhound,  the  phonograph,  the  type- 
writer, the  bicycle,  the  automobile,  and  be- 
ginning with  the  stage-coach, the  river-barge, 
and  canal  as  means  of  conveyance,  he  was 
now  enjoying  the  luxury  of  a  Pullman  car. 

As  we  jogged  along  from  the  station  to 
the  theatre,  I  asked : 

■'  Is  it  possible  to  make  a  play  that  shall 
be  at  one  and  the  same  time  a  good  acting 
play  and  good  literature?" 

"  Undoubtedly,"  he  replied. 

''  Can  you  give  me  ten  examples  of  plays 


— except  from  Shakespeare — that  have  the 
double  acquirement?" 

"I  can  give  you  fifty,"  he  rejoined. 

"Ten  win  do,"  said  I. 

He  instantly  named  the  following:  "  Vir- 
ginius,"  "The  Hunchback,"  "The  Wife," 
"William  Teh,"  "Richelieu,"  "Lady  of 
Lyons,"  "New  Way  to  Pay  Old  Debts," 
"Money,"  "The  Honeymoon,"  "School," 
"Caste,"  "Ours,"  "Fazio,"  "Love's  Sac- 
rifice," "The  Wife's  Secret,"  "The  Game- 
ster," "Douglas,"  "Isabella,"  "The  Fatal 
Marriage,"  "She  Stoops  to  Conquer," 
"The  Rivals,"  "School  for  Scandal,"  and 
"  London  Assurance." 

"But  why  did  you  say  'except  Shake- 
speare'?" he  asked. 

"Because,"  I  replied,  "it  was  conceded, 
I  believe,  that  Shakespeare's  plays  —  or 
most  of  them,  were  both  good  acting  plays 
and  good  literature." 

"Is   it   necessary?"   I  again   ventured, 
"for  a  play's  success  that  it  should  contain- 
good  literature?" 

"Not  at  all,"  he  answered  emphatically. 

"Are  there  not  many  examples  of  good 
plays  that  have  succeeded,  and  which  from 
a  literary  point  of  view,  were  very  slight  ?  " 
asked  I. 

"  Very  many,  indeed,"  he  returned.  "  The 
literature  of  a  play  must  always  be  in  abey- 
ance because  the  eye  is  a  greater  tyrant,  is 
swifter  than  the  ear.  What  the  eye  con- 
veys to  the  brain  the  brain  will  not  consent 
to  accept  at  second  hand  by  the  compara- 
tively laggard  ear." 

"  That  is  to  say,  actions  speak  louder  than 
words,  even  when  the  words  are  couched 
in  fine  phrases." 

"Precisely,"  said  he.  "You  may  have 
all  the  good  literature  you  wish  in  a  play 
if  it  does  not  interfere  with  the  play's  ac- 
tion, and,  at  the  same  time,  the  absence  of 
fine  writing  in  a  play  will  not  injure  it  if  the 
story  and  construction  are  right." 

"But,  surely,"  I  asked,  "literary  merit  in  a 
good  play  will  enhance  its  chance  of  success." 

"Vastly — if  it  be  subservient  to  the  ac- 
tion," he  replied.  "You  may  have  a  very 
good  play  with  very  bad  literature." 

I  asked  him  where  it  was  that  he  had 
used  the  phrase  "  Keep  your  heart  warm 
and  your  head  cool  when  acting." 

"  It  was  in  connection  with  the  Coquelin- 
Irving  discussion,"  he  answered. 

"  Who  was  right  in  that  discussion  ?" 
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"  Both,"  said  he.  "  One  produced  his 
effect  by  remaining  cool  and  the  other  by 
losing  himself  in  feelings  of  the  character. 
They  got  what  they  aimed  at — the  effect — 
though  by  entirely  different  methods.  It 
is  as  absurd  for  one  man  to  say  that  his 
method  of  doing  a  thing  is  the  only  way  as 
the  claim  that  is  set  up  that  heaven  is  to  be 
reached  only  through  a  certain  belief.  Now 
I  tell  you  boys  how  I  think  a  certain  effect 
may  be  made  in  acting.  What  if  you  can't 
do  it  in  that  way  ?  Must  the  effect  be  lost  ? 
Nonsense!     Get  it  in  another!" 

Of  players  who  slighted  their  work,  he 
said :  ''They  are  among  actors  what  the  spar- 
row is  among  birds — destroying  the  song- 
sters and  themselves  giving  no  music." 

Jefferson  expressed  himself  as  glad  and 
sorry  that  our  tour  was  so  near  its  end ;  glad 
to  be  able  'to  begin  his  vacation,  not  for 
years  having  acted  so  late,  and  sorry  to  end 
an  association  which  had  been  such  an  un- 
usual one,  and  so  delightful  socially  and 
artistically.  Speaking  of  the  cast,  he  said: 
"  It  is  a  very  difficult  thing  for  an  actor  who 
has  for  years  dominated  a  scene  to  become, 
as  it  were,  a  piece  of  mosaic  in  a  picture. 
All  have  done  this  most  decidedly,  and  it  is 
much  to  everybody's  credit — more  to  the 
others'  than  mine,  for  I  am  simply  doing 
over  in  "  Acres"  what  I  have  done  before." 

The  subject  of  modern  improvements 
coming  under  discussion,  Jeft'erson  ques- 
tioned whether  they  were  a  benefit  to  man- 
kind or  not.  That  the  telephone  and  tele- 
graph facihtated  the  transaction  of  busi- 
ness, he,  of  course,  admitted. 

"  They  have  made  competition  so  keen, 
and  have  so  completely  tied  the  man  of  busi- 
ness down  to  his  desk  that  he  cannot  leave 
it  for  much-needed  recreation .  Why,  I  know 
men,"  he  declared,  ''who  used  to  sit  on  my 
knee  as  boys,  who  are  now  bald-headed,  sick 
old  men.  '  Why  don't  you  get  your  rod  and 
gun  ? '  I  say  to  them.  '  Oh,  I  can't  leave  my 
business ! '  they  cry.  Of  course  they  can't — 
the  telephone  and  the  telegraph  would  talk 
in  their  absence  to  their  competitors,  and 
the  butter  trade  would  be  busted." 

Speaking  of  Hbraries,  he  said: 

"People  sometimes  wonder  that  I  have 
no  great  collection  of  books — in  fact,  that 
I  do  not  read  more.  The  answer  is  that  I 
am  a  very  busy  man,  that  I  am  not  a  con- 
sumer, but  a  producer.  I  cannot  live  in  the 
city  because  I  should  be  too  often  distracted 
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from  my  work — if  I  could,  I  should  select 
Philadelphia — but  I  must  be  in  the  country, 
where  I  can  be  alone  to  work  as  I  please, 
out  in  the  open  air  with  my  palette  and  my 
brushes — there  I  am  a  happy  man." 

I  often  found  Mr.  Jefferson  in  his  state- 
room painting  away  for  dear  life  on  a  piece 
of  tin  or  zinc  about  a  foot  and  a  half 
square,  which,  as  has  been  explained, 
was  a  part  of  his  "monotyping"  outfit. 
The  ministerial  wash  wringer  stood  at  his 
side  ready  to  perform  its  impressive  part 
in  the  union  of  tin  and  paper,  the  oft'spring 
of  which  would  be  an  infant  prodigy  of 
pictorial  art.  I  wondered  that  he  could 
paint  while  the  train  was  in  motion,  but 
he  declared  the  "jiggling"  rather  helped 
the  "leafy  quahty"  of  the  picture. 

Jefferson  gave  Crane  and  me  a  treat  one 
day  by  reading  us  Irwin  Russell's  poems, 
a  collection  of  negro  dialectic  verses,  which 
Jefferson  says  will  one  day  rank  high.  The 
line  "  If  we  are  sinning  we  need  the  more 
your  prayers"  he  called  Shakespearean. 

We  became  so  interested  in  the  reading  we 
did  not  at  first  notice  the  additional  audience 
at  my  stateroom  door.  There,  in  absorbed 
attention,  stood  three  of  Jefferson's  sons, 
listening  to  their  father  and  enjoying  his  ap- 
preciative comments  on  the  poems. 

My  journal  for  May  29th  says:  "The 
tour  has  ended.  We  have  shaken  hands  all 
around;  inscribed  final  names  on  final  pro- 
grammes and  photographs ;  told  each  other 
how  much  we  have  enjoyed  the  social  and 
professional  participation;  how  much  we 
hope  for  another  such  coalition,  a  hope  likely 
never  to  be  reaHzed.  Suggested,  perhaps,  by 
the  presentation  to  Jefferson  of  a  cane  once 
belonging  to  William  Farren  ('  Cocksalmon' 
Farren) ,  the  great '  Sir  Peter  Teazle, '  '  The 
School  for  Scandal'  is  talked  of  for  another 
All-Star  Tour  next  year,  or  the  year  follow- 
ing, with  Jefferson  as  Sir  Peter.  The  per- 
formances to-day  and  to-night  were  as  firm 
as  any  hitherto  given  on  the  trip — with  an 
added  sparkle,  which  was  due  to  the  desire 
of  all  concerned  to  leave  the  best  possible 
impression.  The  waywardness  and  win- 
someness  of  Lydia  were  strikingly  apparent. 
The  piquancy  and  alertness  of  Lucy  were 
never  more  marked,  while  Mrs.  Malaprop 
outdid  herself  in  the  comic  austerity  with 
which  she  bade  her  niece  'ilHterate  this  fellow 
quite  from  your  memory.'  " 
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RICE  turned  his  men  outearly 
that  morning  because  the 
day's  work  promised  to  be 
long  and  hard.  Camp  for 
the  night  had  been  made  in 
the  edge  of  the  timber,  and 
beyond  and  above  stretched  the  bare  slopes 
of  Chingato,  with  a  blanketing  of  old  snow 
to  glitter  cold  in  the  June  sunrise.  M'  Grath, 
foreman  of  pioneers  and  Brice's  right  hand, 
made  a  mock  of  the  trail,  an  icy  ridge  waver- 
ing rocket- wise  up  the  mountainside  to  Shunt 
Pass. 

''Mother  av  Moses,  Misther  Brice!  Is  it 
bally-dancers  we  are,  to  be  tip-toin'up  that  ?" 

Brice  was  grooming  his  transit,  wiping  the 
frost-damp  from  the  metal  and  touching  a 
screw  here  and  there  in  adjustment  with  fin- 
gers that  no  amount  of  rough  field-work  or 
exposure  could  rob  of  their  skilful  deftness. 

"Never  you  mind  the  trail,  Clancy,"  he 
said.  ''That  luxury  is  for  Battiste  and 
Shocky,  and  the  camp  outfit.  We  hit  the 
high  places  on  the  shde." 

M'Grath  got  out  the  chain  and  a  supply  of 
stakes,  grumbling  good-naturedly;  and  Bat- 
tiste, descendant  of  voyageiirs  and  the  camp 
cook,  left  his  helper  to  finish  loading  the  pack 
animals  while  he  came  to  have  a  look  at  the 
trail. 

"Eet  is  hell,  M'sieu'  Brice,"  he  remarked. 
"Zees  damn'  burro  'ee's  goin'  smash  dat 
h'outfit  all  in  H'l'  pieces." 

"  Oh,  I  guess  not;  you've  got  all  day  for  it. 
Take  wood  enough  with  you  for  your  fire,  and 
pitch  camp  on  top  of  the  pass.  You'll  know 
when  you  get  there.  And  by  the  way,  Bat- 
tiste, if  you  meet  anybody  coming  or  going, 
don't  forget:  Shocky  is  deaf  and  dumb,  and 
you  don't  speak  EngKsh.     Savez?  " 

Ten  minutes  later  the  two  men  and  the 
pack-laden  burros  were  inching  their  way 
up  the  icy  ridge,  and  Battiste's  picturesque 
lumber-camp  profanity  floated  down  on  the 
still  morning  air.     M'Grath  chuckled. 

"  'Tis  a  foine  time  Little  Canady  is  having 
— him  and  Shocky  and  the  canaries." 

Brice's  laugh  was  care-free.  As  long  as 
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the  difficulties  were  of  a  kind  to  be  met  and 
fought  in  the  open,  the  work  was  a  man's 
work,  exhilarating  in  proportion  to  the  ob- 
stacles. 

"We'll  all  have  it  a  bit  easier  on  the  other 
side  of  the  pass,"  he  said.  "There  is  a 
pretty  good  tourist  trail  from  the  summer 
hotel  over  in  Elk  Canyon  to  the  top  of  Chin- 
gato, and  we'll  come  in  for  a  piece  of  that." 

"Small  favors  thankfully  resaved,  and  the 
big  wans  in  proportion,"  said  the  Irishman, 
shading  his  eyes  from  the  underglare  and 
taking  a  long  sight  at  the  top  of  the  peak  to 
which  the  tourist  trail  led.  There  was  a 
nebulous  group  of  black  dots  barely  dis- 
cernible against  the  sky-line,  and  he  looked 
again. 

"Say,  Misther  Brice,  ye  can  call  me  Dutchy 
and  I'll  answer  to  that  na-ame  if  there  isn't  a 
lot  avthim  same  towerists  on  top  av  that  howl- 
in'  wilderness  this  blessed  minut' !  Is  it  camp- 
ing all  night  in  the  snow  they've  been  ?" 

The  engineer  used  his  transit  as  a  long- 
range  telescope  and  swept  the  feather  edge 
of  Chingato. 

"You've  bully  good  eyes,  Clancy.  It's  a 
burro  party  from  the  hotel.  No ;  they  don't 
camp  any  on  the  mountain;  they  get  an  early 
start — which  is  more  than  we're  doing. 
Pitch  out  lively,  boys,  and  give  me  a  line  of 
sight;  about  half-way  from  that  pine  scrub 
to  the  trail.  Rodman,  easy  where  you  are 
-^a  Httle  higher  up  the  hill — up — up.  Hold! 
Now  plumb  your  rod;  plumb  it,  I  say! 
That's  good — chain  and  stake,  Clancy." 
And  so  the  hard  day's  work  began. 

As  it  progressed  there  were  difficulties. 
Old  slides  filled  the  ravines,  and  the  lining- 
out  men  had  often  to  dig  themselves  out  of 
sight  in  the  snow  to  get  ground  for  the  stakes. 
In  other  places  the  crust  was  too  rotten  to 
bear  the  steel-shod  tripod  points  of  the  in- 
strument, and  pack-pads  had  to  be  tramped 
in  the  snow  for  a  footing. 

But  these  were  mere  mechanical  obstacles, 
to  be  met  and  overcome,  while  that  which 
might  be  lying  in  wait  at  the  top  of  Shunt 
Pass  would  be  different.     Brice's  gaze  went 
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often  during  the  day  to  the  bald  summit  of 
Chingato.  He  hoped  there  were  no  good 
glasses  in  the  party  of  tourists  through  which 
curious  eyes  might  watch  his  snail-like  prog- 
ress and  divine  its  purpose.  He  had  staked 
his  future  on  the  success  of  the  present  enter- 
prise, and  a  young  man's  future  is  all  he  has. 

Not  to  make  a  mystery  of  it,  the  engineer 
was  leading  a  forlorn  hope  for  his  company. 
There  was  a  sharp  fight  on  between  the  Utah 
Pacific  and  its  rival,  the  Overland  Central, 
for  a  western  outlet  across  the  Rockies.  The 
Overland  had  pushed  its  track  up  to  the 
Elks,  the  summer  hotel  in  the  opposite  can- 
yon; and  Brice's  line  was  well  abreast  of  it, 
with  only  the  spur  range  in  between. 

Since  the  close  of  the  building  season  of 
the  previous  year  both  companies  had  been 
groping  for  the  outlet.  MacGlachey,  chief 
engineer  of  the  Overland,  thought  he  had 
solved  the  problem  for  his  company  by 
planning  a  series  of  complicated  loops  and 
inclines  at  the  head  of  Elk  Canyon.  Drew, 
chief  for  the  Utah,  had  worked  out  a  similar 
set  of  intricacies  for  his  road  at  the  head  of 
Yellow  Dog.  Both  routes  were  possible, 
but  both  were  open  to  the  same  objections: 
prodigious  cuts  and  fills  to  appal  the  bold- 
est capitalist  in  either  company,  and  miles 
upon  miles  of  heavy  grades  to  tax  the  earn- 
ings for  all  time  to  come. 

Just  here  Brice  had  materiaHzed.  He 
had  been  Drew's  assistant  on  the  Yellow 
Dog  preliminary,  and  one  day  while  waiting 
for  the  return  of  a  broken  transit,  he  had 
climbed  to  the  top  of  Chingato.  In  a  flash 
of  inspiration  he  saw^  what  might  be  done. 
Doubling  back  from  the  head  of  Yellow 
Dog  and  crossing  the  spur  over  Shunt  Pass 
into  the  enemy's  country,  the  broad  upper 
basin  of  the  Elk,  the  Utah  could  pierce  the 
range  by  a  tunnel  through  its  thinnest  bul- 
wark, to  the  saving  of  at  least  a  thousand 
feet  of  the  heavy  grades,  and  all  but  two  or 
three  of  the  cuts  and  fills.  The  only  possi- 
ble obstacle  was  the  risk  of  a  clash  with  the 
Overland,  which  had  doubtless  secured  its 
right  of  way  in  the  basin. 

Brice  had  acted  promptly  and  loyally. 
Being  rebuffed  by  Drew,  who  was  impa- 
tient of  suggestion  from  a  Junior,  and  that 
junior  a  college  man,  he  had  gone  over  the 
chief's  head  to  the  vice-president.  Where- 
upon several  things  had  happened  in  swift 
sequence:  first,  Brice's  dismissal  by  an 
irate  chief;  second,  the  forced  resignation 


of  Engineer  Drew;  and  finally,  Brice's  ap- 
pointment, not  as  chief  engineer,  lest  the 
too-sudden  exaltation  should  spoil  him,  but 
as  chief  of  construction,  with  orders  to  go 
ahead  and  steal  a  march  on  the  enemy — if 
he  could. 

"Our  only  chance  is  to  get  in  possession 
before  the  Overland  people  find  out  what 
we  are  doing,"  the  vice-president  had  said 
in  the  outlining  interview.  "President 
Vanderpoel  is  his  own  executive  staff,  and 
he  is  not  the  man  to  hand  us  the  right-of- 
way  over  Shunt  Pass  and  across  his  pre- 
liminaries in  the  upper  Elk  with  his  com- 
pHments.     Ever  met  him?" 

Brice  had  not. 

"Well,  you  will,  later  on,  and  he'll  efface 
you  if  he  can.  And  a  word  in  confidence, 
Mr.  Brice,  to  put  you  on  your  mettle.  Van- 
derpoel and  our  people  have  both  been 
feeling  the  market  for  an  'Extension'  bond 
issue.  Give  us  this  easy-grade  line  under 
Elk  Pass,  and  we'll  have  the  Overland  bot- 
tled up  and  shut  out  of  the  market." 

This  was  why  Brice  kept  such  an  anxious 
eye  on  the  summit  of  Chingato  during  the 
day  of  hard  work.  Secrecy  was  the  hard- 
and-fast  condition  to  success,  and  the  secret 
had  been  thus  far  carefully  guarded.  Only 
Drew  knew  the  details  of  the  plan,  and 
Drew  had  gone  to  manage  a  railroad  in 
Peru,  so  they  said.  Once  sure  of  his  grade 
line,  Brice  would  set  his  rock-men  at  work 
on  the  tunnel  and  leave  them  to  garrison 
and  defend  the  outpost,  while  he  was  bring- 
ing the  rails  by  day  and  night  shifts  up  the 
Yellow  Dog. 

The  sun  had  gone  down  behind  the  west- 
ern ranges  when  M'Grath  went  ahead  to 
hold  the  rod  on  the  last  station  in  the  ascent. 
Brice  bent  to  focus  his  instrument  in  the 
failing  light.  A  touch  of  the  adjusting 
slide  brought  a  picture  out  clearly  in  the 
field  of  the  object-glass.  It  was  not  M'- 
Grath and  the  target  rod;  it  was  a  silhou- 
ette against  the  sky-line  of  a  young  woman 
standing  beside  a  saddled  burro. 

Brice  left  the  transit  for  M'Grath  to  bring 
up  and  went  forward  to  reconnoitre.  It 
was  as  he  had  guessed — and  feared.  The 
young  woman  was  a  member  of  the  peak 
party.  The  others  had  straggled  in  de- 
scending, and  by  some  unaccountable  mis- 
hap she  had  been  left  behind.  Could  he 
tell  her  where  she  was,  and  how  she  could 
reach  the  Elks  ? 
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The  engineer  foresaw  responsibilities 
which  he  would  have  been  heartily  glad  to 
shirk.  Yet  he  contrived  to  be  outwardly 
sympathetic. 

''You  are  at  the  top  of  Shunt  Pass,  two 
miles  from  the  Inn  trail,"  was  his  reply. 
"And  as  to  your  reaching  the  hotel  without 
dayHght,  or  a  guide,  or  both,  I'm  afraid 
that  is  impossible." 

She  won  him  instantly  by  omitting  to  fly 
off  at  the  despairing  tangent.  His  woman- 
ly ideal,  so  far  as  he  had  ever  tried  to  define 
it,  embodied  courage  and  serenity.  She 
was  silent  for  a  moment,  looking  thought- 
fully down  into  the  dusky  shadows  already 
beginning  to  fill  the  deeper  gulches,  and  he 
had  time  to  remark  that  her  face  was  high- 
bred and  beautiful,  with  a  beauty  which 
was  rather  the  outshining  of  a  steadfast  soul 
and  quick  intelligence  than  any  mere  charm 
of  Greek  outhnes  and  kissable  lips. 

''I  am  so  sorry  to  have  to  trouble  you," 
she  said,  at  the  end  of  the  thoughtful  mo- 
ment. "  Could  you  spare  one  of  your  men 
long  enough  to  let  him  guide  me  to  the 
trail  ?  One  of  the  English-speaking  ones," 
she  added. 

He  smiled  inwardly  at  the  impHed  ad- 
mission that  she  had  failed  to  open  a  line 
of  communication  with  Battiste  and  Shocky. 
Then,  since  there  was  no  help  for  it,  he  took 
the  matter  into  his  own  hands. 

"You  will  have  to  let  me  plan  for  you. 
If  you  could  reach  the  trail  it  would  hardly 
be  safe  for  you  to  ride  it  alone  in  the  dark. 
When  you  are  missed,  your  friends  will  be 
out  with  a  search  party.  If  you  will  wait 
and  accept  such  hospitality  as  our  camp 
has  to  offer " 

"You  are  very  kind.  But  what  if  my 
friends  should  not  come  this  way?" 

' '  Then  I'll  go  down  with  you  myself.  The 
moon  will  rise  about  nine  o'clock,  and  by  that 
time  the  crust  will  be  frozen  hard  enough 
to  make  the  trail  a  little  less  hazardous." 

Therebetimes  when  the  conventions  weigh 
nothing,  and  she  made  a  virtue  of  the  neces- 
sity and  gave  him  the  burro's  bridle  rein. 
When  they  reached  the  camp,  which  Battiste 
had  pitched  under  the  lee  of  a  great  rock,  the 
thin,  eager  air  was  pungent  with  the  odors 
of  boiling  coffee  and  bacon  in  the  pan. 

"I  hope  you  are  hungry  enough  to  eat 
campers'  fare,"  Brice  said,  regretting  now 
that  he  had  refused  to  let  Battiste  add  a  few 
tinned  things  to  the  Spartan  commissary. 


"Indeed  I  am,"  she  laughed.  "If  I 
could  have  made  your  man  understand,  I 
believe  I  should  have  asked  him  for  a  piece 
of  bread  before  you  came." 

He  made  her  as  comfortable  as  he  could, 
seating  her  with  her  back  to  the  fire- 
warmed  rock,  building  a  Httle  cob-house 
table  of  grade  stakes,  and  serving  her  on 
the  brightest  tin  plate  and  in  the  cleanest 
tin  cup  the  scanty  camp  outfit  afforded. 
And,  not  to  isolate  her  completely,  he 
brought  his  own  portion  to  her  side  of  the 
fire,  while  the  men  effaced  themselves  re- 
spectfully around  a  spread-blanket  table  of 
their  own. 

"This  would  be  deHghtful  if  it  wasn't  for 
the  thought  of  how  I  may  have  to  trouble 
you  later  on,"  she  said,  when  he  had  done 
all. 

"Oh,  that's  nothing,"  he  protested,  hos- 
pitably.    "I'm  well  used  to  it." 

"Used  to  having  irresponsible  young 
women  drop  upon  you  out  of  the  clouds?" 
she  asked. 

"N-no;  not  quite  that.  I  meant  the 
tramping." 

"Your  work  calls  for  a  great  deal  of  that, 
doesn't  it?  How  many  miles  have  you 
walked  to-day?" 

"Not  very  many,  as  the  crow  flies.  But 
at  this  altitude  one  soon  learns  to  reckon 
distances  in  units  of  ascent.  We  have  been 
all  day  coming  from  timber-Hne  on  the  south 
slope." 

"Yes,  we  saw  you,"  she  rejoined.  "There 
were  several  good  field-glasses  in  our  party, 
and  we  took  turns  watching  you.  Are  you 
going  to  bring  a  railroad  up  here  to  spoil 
all  this  grand  scenery?" 

At  any  other  time  or  place,  or  upon  the 
lips  of  any  other  questioner,  this  asking 
would  have  shut  Brice  up  like  a  clam.  But 
all  things  conspired  to  make  him  fooHsh. 
When  a  man  who  is  not  a  born  churl  has 
been  lacking  the  sight  of  a  woman  for  a  suf- 
ficient number  of  wilderness  weeks  he  is 
not  altogether  responsible. 

"Yes;  it's  a  railroad,"  he  admitted. 

"And  will  it  cHmb  up  here  into  this  im- 
possible place?  It  seems  sheerly  incred- 
ible!" 

Now  Brice's  chief  weakness,  as  v/ell  as 
his  greatest  strength,  lay  in  his  love  for  his 
work.  What  more  natural,  then,  than  that 
he  should  explain  how  the  line  was  to  run 
up  Yellow  Dog,  with  a  great  doubling  loop 
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from  the  head  of  the  gulch,  and  so,  gaining 
ascent  in  every  mile,  to  finally  reach  and 
cross  Shunt  Pass,  demonstrating  that  it  was 
not  incredible  at  all  ? 

"But  wherever  will  it  go  when  it  gets  here  ? 
On  up  to  the  top  of  Chingato?  Please 
smoke  if  you  want  to" — Brice  was  absently 
toying  with  his  empty  pipe — "I  don't  mind 
tobacco  in  the  least." 

"Hardly  to  the  top  of  the  peak,"  said  the 
lost  man,  gratefully  filling  his  pipe.  And 
he  went  on  to  explain  further  how  the  line 
would  cross  into  the  basin  of  the  upper  Elk, 
burrow  under  the  main  range,  and  so  find 
daylight  and  a  business  outlet  beyond. 

The  young  woman  was  kind  enough  to 
be  deeply  interested  in  the  technical  details, 
or  to  seem  to  be,  and  Brice,  having  a  touch 
of  the  mania  which  leads  the  man  in  the 
Pullman  smoking-compartment  to  confide 
in  a  total  stranger,  talked  on  and  on,  and 
took  it  as  a  personal  grievance  when  the 
moon,  anticipating  his  guess  by  a  good  half- 
hour,  swung  high  into  the  starlit  dome 
above  Chingato. 

"By  Jove!"  he  exclaimed,  breaking  off 
abruptly.  "I  had  no  idea  it  was  that  late. 
I  must  be  getting  you  home." 

The  men  were  dozing  on  their  own  side 
of  the  fire  when  he  brought  the  burro  in  and 
saddled  it.  There  were  no  signs  of  the 
search  party,  and  she  spoke  of  it  somewhat 
anxiously.  Her  father  would,  doubtless, 
be  with  it,  and  he  was  not  strong. 

"I  shouldn't  worry  about  that,"  said 
Brice,  willing  to  comfort  her.  "The  party 
will  probably  keep  the  trail,  and  quite 
hkely  we  shall  meet  it." 

There  was  little  chance  for  talk  on  the  dif- 
ficult way-picking  across  the  snow-crusted 
upper  basin.  Brice  went  ahead  and  kept  a 
firm  hand  on  the  burro's  bridle.  And  when 
they  reached  the  trail,  which  was  broad 
enough  to  admit  of  his  walking  beside  her, 
the  torches  of  the  belated  searching  party 
came  in  sight  in  a  winding  of  the  path  below. 

Brice  backed  the  reluctant  saddle  beast 
to  a  stand,  and  answered  the  rah-hoo!  of  the 
guides. 

"You  don't  need  me  any  longer,"  he  as- 
serted, his  caution  returning  quickly  at  the 
sight  of  the  others.  "Shall  we  say  good- 
by?" 

"If  you  won't  stay  and  meet  my  father," 
she  said.  "He  will  know  better  how  to 
thank  you  than  I  do." 


"I  think  I'd  best  be  getting  back  to 
camp,"  he  demurred. 

"  If  you  must,"  she  acquiesced.  "But — 
but  may  I  not  know  the  name  of  my  de- 
liverer?" 

He  smiled  at  the  thought  that  they  were 
still  unintroduced.  "My  name  is  Brice," 
he  told  her,  "and  my  headquarters  are  in 
Denver." 

"We  are  spending  the  summer  in  Denver 
— there,  and  up  here  at  the  Elks.  If  you 
come  to  either  place,  will  you  look  us  up  ? 
iNIy  father  would  be  glad " 

He  was  smiling  again.  "  Shall  I  ask  for 
the  young  lady  who  was  lost  on  Chingato  ?  " 

She  laughed  softly.  "  Meaning  that  you 
wouldn't  know  how  else  to  inquire  ?  I  am 
a  very  formal  person,  ordinarily — you 
wouldn't  beheve  it,  would  you  ?  I  didn't 
have  a  card,  so  I  wrote  my  name  on  one  of 
those  square  pointed  sticks  you  built  our 
supper-table  out  of.  You'll  find  it  when 
you  go  back.     Good-by." 

The  two-mile  tramp  back  to  camp  was 
neither  long  nor  wearisome  for  Brice.  Ro- 
mance had  hitherto  held  aloof  from  him, 
and  this  touch  of  it  was  both  new  and  de- 
Hghtful. 

The  men  were  all  asleep  when  he  re- 
turned, and  only  M'Grath  stirred  a  httle 
when  he  kicked  the  smouldering  fire  alive 
and  went  on  his  knees  to  look  for  the  stake. 
It  was  the  first  one  he  picked  up,  and  he 
held  it  to  the  fire-light.  One  glance  was 
enough. 

"  Of  all  the  long-eared  jackasses  that  ever 
brayed  in  these  God-forsaken  mountains, 
I'm  the  bell-wether — the  pack-leader — the 
Grand  Lama!"  he  exploded;  and  then  he 
sat  back  upon  his  heels  and  swore  pathetic- 
ally at  the  great  gray  peak  looming  majes- 
tically in  the  moonlight.  The  name  on  the 
stake  was  Isabel  Vanderpoel. 

Brice  had  his  men  out  at  daybreak  the 
following  morning,  driving  the  work  as  if 
he  expected  the  sheriff  with  an  injunction 
at  any  moment.  One  chance  there  was  in 
his  favor,  he  decided,  and  it  was  a  slender 
one.  Miss  Vanderpoel  would  have  to 
choose  between  loyalty  to  her  host  and 
filial  duty.  He  thought  she  would  not  hesi- 
tate; yet  there  was  a  bare  possibility. 

But  the  sheriff  did  not  come.  For  two 
long  days  Brice  pushed  the  work  fiercely, 
and  on  the  night  of  the  second  the  fine  had 
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been  successfully  staked  to  the  tunnel  site. 
One  day  more  he  spent  in  roughly  triangu- 
lating the  tunnel  itself,  and  now  he  was 
ready  to  take  possession  with  the  force  of 
rock-men  which  had  been  sent  for,  and 
which  should  by  this  time  be  well  on  its  way 
to  Shunt  Pass. 

In  the  evening  of  this  third  day  the  bolt 
fell  when  Holtkampf's  ofi&ce  man — Holt- 
kampf  was  Brice's  assistant  in  charge  at 
the  end  of  track  in  the  Yellow  Dog — stag- 
gered into  camp,  snow-blind  and  half  dead 
with  fatigue.  He  was  the  bearer  of  a  mes- 
sage from  the  vice-president. 

''Stop  work  and  come  in,"  was  the  curt 
order.  ''Somebody  has  sold  us  out,  and 
we  shall  be  buried  under  injunctions  a  mile 
deep  before  you  can  get  men  and  machin- 


ery on  the  ground.  Vanderpoel  holds  a 
deed  in  fee  simple,  recorded  yesterday,  for 
the  land  your  tunnel  site  is  on." 

Being  a  man  under  authority,  Brice  saw 
nothing  for  it  but  obedience.  None  the 
less,  he  took  time  to  think  about  it,  tramping 
a  disheartened  sentry-go  on  the  frozen  crust 
just  outside  of  the  circle  of  camp  fire-light 
and  smoking  interminable  pipes. 

"They've  hit  Mr.  Calliday  from  the  Wall 
Street  end,"  he  mused.  "They  have  made 
him  believe  he  can't  float  '  Utah  Extension.' 
By  Jove!  I  wish  I  could  have  my  head  for 
just  about  forty-eight  hours !  I'd  give  them 
something  bigger  than  a  few  grade  stakes 
to  fight  about.  Hello !  Is  that  you,  Rader  ? 
What  are  you  doing  up  there  ?  Why  don't 
you  turn  in  and  sleep  it  off?" 
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''I'm  all  right  now,"  was  the  reply.  "I'm 
a  little  soft  from  being  indoors  so  long.  I 
was  looking  up  my  old  mining  claim."  It 
was  Holtkampf's  office  man,  coming  down 
the  mountainside  at  the  left  of  the  lately 
established  tunnel  site. 

''Your  what?"  demanded    Brice. 

"My  claim.  I  took  a  couple  of  months  off 
last  summer  and  came  up  here  prospecting. " 

"The  devil  you  did  I"  said  the  engineer, 
with  more  warmth  than  the  simple  announce- 
ment of  the  fact  seemed  to  warrant.  "Did 
you  make  a  location?" 

"Sure.  Took  up  a  claim  and  dug  me  a 
hole.  It's  there  yet — just  above  Battiste's 
cook- fire." 

Brice  whirled  upon  him  like  a  duellist  at^ 
the  command  to  fire. 

"Say,  Rader;  did  you  comply  with  the 
law?  Did  you  do  the  assessment  work 
necessary  to  hold  that  claim?" 

' '  I  did  that  same  fool  thing.    It's  no  good ; 
the  ore  only  assayed  about  four  dollars  to 
the  ton." 
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"Hold  on,"  said  Brice,  fighting  hard  for 
clear-headed  thinking  space.  "It  may  turn 
out  to  be  a  pretty  good  mine,  yet.  Where 
did  you  pass  the  tunnelHng  outfit?" 

"Half-way  up  the  hill  from  timber-line 
to  the  top  of  Shunt  Pass." 

"Are  they  having  much  trouble?" 

"It's  hell  and  repeat,"  was  the  concise 
description  of  the  trouble.  "But  they'll 
make  it  all  right.  They've  taken  the  en- 
gine and  the  compressor  to  pieces  and  are 
packing  them  on  jacks.  Holtkampf's  with 
them." 

"Look  here,  Rader;  will  you  sell  that 
mining  claim  of  yours  at  a  good  round  fig- 
ure?" 

The  office  man  grinned. 

"I'll  sell  it  to  you  if  you  need  it  in  your 
business,"  he  said. 

"I  do  need  it;  I've  got  to  have  it.  Go 
and  sleep  on  it,  and  be  ready  to  name  your 
price  in  the  morning." 

It  was  past  midnight  when  the  young 
engineer  rolled  himself  in  his  blankets  and 
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added  one  to  the  number  of  human  wheel- 
spokes  radiating  from  the  camp-fire  as  the 
hub.  But  in  the  tramping  interval  he  had 
crossed  his  Rubicon. 

Ten  days  after  the  tunnelling  outfit,weary 
but  triumphant,  trailed  into  camp  in  the 
upper  Elk  basin,  Brice,  pursuing  an  ex- 
cited vice-president,  dropped  from  the  step 
of  the  Denver  train  at  the  station  apper- 
taining to  the  Elks  Inn.  It  had  been  a 
round-about  chase,  leading  first  to  Denver, 
and  thence  to  the  Overland  summer  resort 
in  Elk  Canyon,  whither  the  vice-president 
had  gone,  presumably,  to  be  within  peremp- 
tory commanding  distance  of  a  chief  of  con- 
struction who  was  in  open  rebellion. 

It  was  on  the  Overland  train  that  Brice 
stumbled  upon  Upham,  sometime  his  room- 
mate in  the  university.  Whereat  there  was 
an  eighty-mile  plunge  into  the  joyous  past, 
and  Brice  came  back  to  business  and  the 
present  only  when  they  were  climbing  the 
terrace  steps  to  the  hotel. 

"I'll  have  to  break  away  for  a  Httle  while, 
Gebby,"  he  said  reluctantly.  "I'm  in  for 
all  sorts  of  a  time  with  Mr.  Calliday.  But 
I'll  be  with  you  at  dinner,  and  we'll  dig 
some  more." 

The  vice-president,  notified  by  wire  of 
the  coming  of  the  rebel,  was  w^aiting  in  his 
room.  When  Brice  presented  himself  the 
temperature  of  the  room  rose  twenty  de- 
grees as  a  minimxum. 

"So  you've  concluded  to  put  in  an  ap- 
pearance at  last,  have  you  ?  I  should  like 
to  know  why  you  have  taken  it  upon  your- 
self to  ignore  all  my  messages  and  tele- 
grams?" was  the  first  of  the  rasping  de- 
mands. "Why  didn't  you  stop  the  work 
and  come  in  when  you  got  my  first  wire?" 

"I  was  interested,  personally,  in  a  piece 
of  mining  property  at  the  head  of  the  can- 
yon, and " 

"Do  you  mean  to  say  that  you  let  your 
personal  affairs  come  in  at  such  a  crisis? 
I  am  disappointed  in  you,  Mr.  Brice.  You 
leave  me  no  alternative  but  to  ask  for  your 
resignation.  I  wrote  you  explicitly  that  Van- 
derpoel  had  acquired  a  title  to  the  entire 
tract  of  land  on  the  mountainside  where  our 
tunnel  must  enter.  It  is  a  private  title,  at 
that,  and  he  sues  us  for  trespass  and  damages 
as  an  individual.  That  means  that  we've 
got  to  pay,  just  the  same  as  if  he  were  a  farm- 
er and  had  a  cow  killed  on  our  tracks.'* 
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"I  think  he  doesn't  own  it  quite  all. 
There  is  that  mining  claim  I  spoke  of," 
said  Brice  mildly. 

But  the  vice-president  was  not  to  be 
turned  aside. 

"Your  inexcusable  insubordination  is 
one  thing,  and  another  is  this:  I'd  like  to 
know  what  you've  done  with  that  rock- 
work  outfit  that  disappeared  from  the  end 
of  track  two  weeks  ago?" 

"Oh,  the  outfit's  all  right,"  was  the 
bland  rejoinder.  "  It  is  still  up  at  the  head 
of  Elk  Creek.  You  see,  it  was  on  the 
ground,  or  practically  there,  when  your 
countermanding  order  reached  me;  and  as 
it  was  necessary  to  do  the  second  year's 
assessment  work  on  my  mining  claim — ■ — " 

The  great  man  at  the  opposite  side  of  the 
writing-table  exploded  like  a  magnificent 
set-piece  of  fireworks. 

"Confound  your  impudence,  sir!  Do 
you  mean  to  say  that  you  calmly  appropri- 
ated the  company's  men  and  machinery  for 
your  own  private  purposes?" 

"That  is  the  way  I  made  it  appear  to  the 
sheriff  of  Ute  County  when  Mr.  Vander- 
poel  sent  him  up  to  warn  me  off.  Holt- 
kampf  is  in  charge,  and — well,  he's  a  pretty 
stubborn  sort,  as  you  know.  If  he  doesn't 
run  out  of  men  or  money,  I  shouldn't  won- 
der if  he  kept  right  on  driving  that  assess- 
ment tunnel  till  he  strikes  pay  ore — or  comes 
out  on  the  other  side  of  the  mountain." 

It  took  the  vice-president  fully  half  a 
minute  to  grasp  the  astounding  fact  that 
victory — a  complete  right-of-way  victory — 
for  the  Utah  Pacific  had  been  deftly 
snatched  out  of  the  very  jaws  of  defeat;  but 
when  he  did  grasp  it  he  came  down  as  only 
a  truly  great  man  can. 

"Just  step  to  that  door  and  call  Morton 
for  me,  Mr.  Brice,  if  you  please,"  he  said 
when  the  amende  honorable  had  been  made 
"This  bit  of  glorious  good  news  can't  get  to 
our  New  York  people  any  too  quickly.  It 
will  float  'Utah  Extension.'  Why  didn't 
you  let  me  know  it  sooner?" 

"Because  I  was  afraid  of  entanglements, 
and  I  wanted  to  leave  you  free  to  deny 
everything,"  said  Brice.  Then  he  called 
the  private  secretary  and  asked  leave  for 
himself,  for  Upham 's  sake. 

"I'll  give  you  an  hour,"  said  the  despot. 
"I  shall  want  your  report  in  detail  after 
dinner.  By  the  way,  I  suppose  you  haven't 
any  idea  who  sold  us  out  to  Vanderpoel?" 
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"I  have  a  very  good  idea  who  gave  him 
his  information,"  said  Brice,  with  the  faint- 
est possible  emphasis  on  the  verb.  "It's 
no  one  we  can  reach  with  a  discharge 
check." 

It  was  past  nine  o'clock  when  the  second 
interview,  with  its  discussion  of  ways  and 
means  for  pushing  the  Utah  track  swiftly 
across  Shunt  Pass,  was  ended  and  Brice 
was  free  to  go  and  smoke  a  cigar  on  the 
hotel  veranda  with  Upham.  It  was  the 
aftermath  of  triumph,  and  he  was  feeling 
very  much  at  peace  with  the  world  and  com- 
fortably satisfied  with  his  own  performance. 
One  broken  thread  remained  to  be  knotted 
up,  however,  before  the  sense  of  satisfaction 
would  be  quite  complete,  and  five  minutes 
with  the  young  woman  who  had  done  what 
she  could  to  defeat  him  would  suffice  for  that. 
He  wondered  if  she  were  still  at  the  hotel. 
He  had  not  seen  her  among  the  dinner 
guests. 

He  was  turning  away  from  the  lobby  cigar- 
stand,  after  the  man  had  filled  his  pocket 
case,  when  he  met  her  face  to  face.  Her 
recognition  of  him  was  instant  and  friendly, 
and  before  he  could  switch  in  the  resistance 
coil  of  coolness  she  spoke  to  the  elderly  gen- 
tleman who  was  lighting  his  cigar  at  the 
pendant,  and  Brice  found  himself  shaking 
hands  with  her  father  and  taking,  rather 
awkwardly,  Mr.  Vanderpoel's  thanks  for 
services  rendered  on  the  night  of  alarms. 
But  the  embarrassment  was  only  temporary. 

"Miss  Vanderpoel's  loss  was  my  gain, 
I'm  sure,"  he  protested.  "That  evening 
was  a  little  oasis  in  a  desert  of  hard  work 
for  me." 

The  elderly  gentleman's  interest  seemed 
no  more  than  casual  when  he  said,  "You 
are  building  a  railroad  up  yonder,  I  be- 
lieve?" 

"We  are,"  said  Brice  with  definite  em- 
phasis. 

Just  then  a  bell-boy  brought  a  card  on  a 
salver,  and  when  Mr.  Vanderpoel  had  read 
the  name  he  excused  himself.  Thus  Brice 
was  given  his  opportunity. 

"There  are  two  things  I  have  been  want- 
ing to  say  to  you,  Miss  Vanderpoel,"  he  be- 
gan bluntly.  "One  is  that  I  don't  often 
make  a  Plesiosauric  ass  of  myself,  as  I  did 
that  night  on  Shunt  Pass;  and  the  other  is 
that  since  I've  got  my  right  of  way  I  can 
afford  to  forgive  you  for  taking  advantage 
of  a  fool's  confidence." 


If  she  had  laughed  and  pleaded  her  filial 
duty,  he  would  have  loved  her  on  the  spot. 
But  her  look  of  wide-eyed  astonishment 
made  him  angrily  contemptuous.  Was  she 
going  to  give  the  lie  direct  to  the  honest 
eyes  and  the  beautiful  face  of  sincerity? 

"I  am  sure  I  haven't  the  least  inkling  of 
what  you  are  talking  about,  Mr.  Brice," 
she  said  coolly.  ' '  Would  you  mind  making 
it  a  little  plainer?" 

Her  calmness  and  self-containment 
pushed  him  still  farther  over  the  brink  of 
the  conventions. 

"You  are  a  true  daughter  of  Eve,  after 
all,"  he  said  with  boyish  bitterness.  "I 
don't  mind  the  little  breach  of  confidence — 
though  it  came  near  to  making  a  broken 
man  of  me — but  I  can't  quite  forgive  you 
for  trying  to  hide.  Was  there  ever  a  woman 
who  dared  tell  the  truth?" 

"There  is  one  woman  who  dares  to  tell 
you  that  a  mistake  may  make  a  man  gratu- 
itously brutal  and  unreasonable,  Mr.  Brice," 
she  retorted,  with  a  touch  of  his  own  bitter- 
ness; and  then  she  left  him. 

Brice  found  Upham  smoking  peacefully 
on  the  electric-lighted  veranda,  and  he  was 
rather  glad  that  the  dinner  interval  had 
sufficed  for  the  digging  over  of  the  reminis- 
cences. He  wanted  to  be  quiet,  to  think 
it  out  by  length  and  breadth.  Had  he  suc- 
ceeded in  knotting  up  the  broken  thread  in 
the  fine  fabric  of  self-gratulation  ?  Or  had 
she  torn  a  rent  in  that  garment  too  wide  for 
any  mending? 

On  the  heels  of  the  inarticulate  query  she 
passed  him,  leaning  on  her  father's  arm  and 
looking,  as  he  thought,  neither  to  the  right 
nor  the  left.  None  the  less,  Upham  re- 
moved his  cigar  and  lifted  his  hat. 

"Do  you  know  them?"  asked  Brice, 
with  carefully  assumed  disinterest. 

"Pretty  well,  yes;  my  sister  and  Miss 
Isabel  were  classmates  at  Smith,  and  I've 
met  the  professor  half  a  dozen  times,  may- 
be. He  is  the  most  interesting  man  I  ever 
struck,  in  his  specialty — which  is  rocks  and 
fossils  and  prehistoric  things  generally." 

Brice  laughed.  "I  wasn't  aware  he  had 
a  hobby.  Out  here  he  is  best  known  as  a 
fighting  railroad  magnate." 

Upham  removed  his  cigar  again  to  stare 
mildly  at  his  companion. 

"Say,  Dick,  you're  tangled — beautifully 
tangled.  This  is  Mr.  Schuyler  Vanderpoel 
— not  William  G.,  the  magnate.     I  suppose 
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he  and  the  railroad  president  have  a  com- 
mon ancestor,  if  you  go  back  far  enough; 
the  pecuhar  speUing  of  the  name  says  that. 
But  these  two  are  not  even  acquaintances. 
I  know,  because  the  professor  was  asking" 
me  after  dinner  to  point  out  the  magnatic 
Vanderpoel,  which  I  did.  He  was  at  the 
table  just  behind  ours,  hobnobbing  with 
Drew,  his  new  chief  engineer." 

Brice's    low  whistle  was  expressive  of 
many  things. 

"With  Drew?    Then  it  was  Drew  who 


"     He  left  the  sentence  in  the  air  and 

smoked  on  in  solemn  silence  through  one 
whole  cigar  and  the  better  part  of  another. 
And  when  he  spoke  again  it  was  in  terms 
only  partly  understandable  to  Upham. 

"'And  in  hell  he  lift  up  his  eyes,  being 
in  torments  .  .  .  '  Gebby,  have  you 
ever  known  a  woman  who  was  great  enough 
to  forgive  a  man  for  being  seventeen  suc- 
cessive kinds  of  an  ass  and  a  vindictive 
savage,  to  boot?  You  needn't  answer — • 
T  know  you  haven't." 


THE     LOST    CARAVEL 

By  Mary  Raymond  Shipman  Andrews 


Illustrations  by  F.  C.   Yohn 


On  the  8th  day  of  the  last  month  one  of  the 
two  caravels  which  His  Most  Serene  Majasty  sent 
the  past  year  under  the  command  of  Caspar  Corte 
Real,  arrived  here,  and  reports  the  finding  of  a 
country  distant  west  and  northwest  two  thousand 
miles,  heretofore  quite  unknown.  They  sailed  so 
far  forward  that  they  came  to  a  place  where  it  was 
extremely  cold,  and  they  found  in  the  latitude  of 
50°  the  opening  of  a  very  great  river.  The  cap- 
tain of  the  lesser  ship  had  not  sufficient  courage  to 
pass  far  beyond  the  mouth,  w^herefore  Corte  Real 
went  on  alone,  and  the  other  caravel  awaited  his 
return  for  the  space  of  fifteen  days,  and  then  re- 
turned to  Lisbon.  If  Corte  Real's  caravel  is  lost 
or  if  it  shall  yet  come  safely  no  one  can  tell,  but 
should  I  receive  additional  information  it  shall  be 
transmitted  to  you. — Extract  from  a  letter  written 
in  1 501  hy  Pietro  Pasqualigo,  Venetian  ambassador 
at  the  court  0}  Portugal,  to  his  brothers  in  Italy. 

If  it  be  true  that 

The  world  which  knows  itself  too  sad. 
Is  proud  to  keep  some  faces  glad, 

then  the  world  would  be  justified  in  an  ac- 
cess of  pride  should  it  become  aware  of  my 
young  brother  Bob.  The  air  he  breathes 
is  saturated  with  gladness  of  a  satisfying 
sort,  the  gladness  of  an  interest  in  living 
renewed  every  hour.  For  him  life  is  a  three- 
volume  novel  crammed  with  lurid  plot ;  the 
jewel  of  adventure  shines  to  his  look  from 
the  grayest  stone  of  commonplace.  The 
horses  he  rides  develop  gifts  and  gaits  aston- 
ishing, let  them  be  the  veriest  plugs  to  ordi- 
nary people;  the  alpine  heights  and  the 
dizzy  abysses  over  which  he  has  fled  on  his 
magic  skis  in  the  course  of  a  winter's  after- 


noon by  the  Erie  Canal  are  not  to  be  found 
in  our  landscape  by  other  eyes ;  the  marvels 
that  the  woods  yield  up  to  him  within  a  mile 
of  camp — the  beaver-houses,  the  tracks,  a 
moment  made,  of  moose  and  caribou  and 
bear,  the  thrilling  sounds  of  game  just  hid 
behind  the  elbow  of  a  hill — are  beyond  the 
dreams  of  old  hunters  and  stagger  the  guides. 
At  the  first  whisper  of  a  breeze  from  the 
country  of  Maybe  his  light-winged  spirit  is 
off  in  the  clouds,  and  no  matter  how  leaden 
the  sky,  he  has  shortly  pierced  the  gray  of 
fact  and  is  plunging  gayly  into  boundless 
blue  depths  of  possibility.  The  lad  means 
to  be  truthful  as  he  means  to  be  everything 
within  range  that  is  fine  and  difficult,  but 
the  "purple  light  of  youth  "  swims  so  thickly 
about  him  that  colors  are  brighter  and  per- 
spective more  uncertain  than  when  one's 
air  is  every-day  hydrogen  and  oxygen.  So 
that  his  friends  have  learned  to  take  Bob 
mostly  with  a  grain  of  salt. 

Yet  it  was  the  rose-colored  glasses  of  Bob, 
and  beyond  that  the  persistence  and  the 
''hustling"  qualities  which  will  surely  put 
him  at  the  head  of  something  some  day, 
which  led  me  into  an  adventure  so  remarka- 
ble that  I  hesitate  to  write  it ;  an  adventure 
out  of  place  by  two  hundred  years  in  the 
world  that  I  know;  an  adventure  of  whose 
like  I  have  never  even  heard  outside  of  a 
book. 

The  boy  and  I  were  in  camp  in  my  club 
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in  Canada,  and  the  guides  with  us  were  Josef  pressed,  and  the  trout  ran  down  one  side  of 

Cortral,  Napoleon  Ventour,  Alexandre  Ve-  the  fr3ring-pan  and  threatened  to  burn  as  he 

zina,  and  his  young  brother  Zoetique.     Of  absorbed  the  eloquence  of  '^M'sieur  Bob." 

these  Josef,  the  head  guide,  was  somewhat  I  was  changing  my  cast  of  flies  and  could 

remarkable,  the  rest  were  ordinary  French-  *  not  but  assist  at  the  speaking,  but  I  pointed 

Canadians,  piquant  wuth  the  attractiveness  out  the  fish  to  Vezina  with  such  a  jerk  of  my 

and  the  uncertainty  of  the  race.     Cortral,  thumb  as  brought  him   to.     Bob,   undis- 

who  was  by  way  of  being  a  remarkable  turbed  by  the  interlude,  went  on: 

cook,  looked  more  Spanish  than  French,  ''Yes,  sir,  and  before  that.     Why,  do  you 

with  a  lurking  hint  of  Indian  in  his  makeup    know,  Vezina " 

as  well,  and  a  touch  of  pride  and  reticence  The  luncheon  was  again  in  danger,  and 

in  his  manner  less  winning,  but  more  inter-  Vezina's  ''Oui,  M'sieur  Bob,"  was  out  of 

esting  than  the  graceful  French  ways  of  the  the  deeps  of  a  flattered  soul, 

other  men.     Yet  he  was  civil  and  capable  "Do  you  know  that  there's  the  most  won- 

and   very   intelHgent,   and   withal   nearly  derful  thing  happened  somewhere  along  the 

enough  of  a  piece  with  his  comrades  to  coast  down  there,"  and  one  hand  came  out 

weave  perfectly  into  the  web  of  our  service,  of  a  pocket  to  wave  southward  with  lordly 

Such,  with  Bob  and  myself,  was  the  person-  generality.     "There  was  an  old  duffer,  a 

nel  of  the  cast  of  the  play,  and  the  scene  was  Portuguese  sailor,   named   Caspar   Corte 

the  big  stage  of  all  out  of  doors  in  a  Cana-  Real — you've  heard  of  him  likely?"     Bob 

dian  forest.  had  not  before  last  night's  reading. 

On  a  rock  by  the  river  Bob  stood  and  "Ah,  non,  M'sieur  Bob,"  Vezina's  soft 

held  forth.     Trout  were  sputtering  in  the  voice  gave  answer  and  he  shook  the  frying- 

frying-pan,  and  Vezina,  squatting  by  the  pan  and  gazed  at  the  orator.     As  I  stooped 

fire,  tipped  it  knowingly  this  way  and  that,  to  pick  up  a  brown  hackle  dropped  on  the 

while  his  case-hardened  face  cooked  with  moss,  I  saw  Josef  turn  suddenly  from  a  tree 

the  fish  uncomplainingly.   Zoetique  wedged  where  he  was  cutting  a  square  of  birch  bark 

dry  sticks  deftly  into  the  blaze  and  the  other  for  the  butter. 

men  more  or  less  efficiently  hastened  the  "Well,  any\\^ay,"  the  boy  went  on,  "he 

luncheon   hour.     Bob,    erect   and   single-  lived  long  ago — about  the  year  1500,  I  be- 

minded  on  his  rock,  buried  his  hands  in  his  lieve.     And  he  went  out  with  two  ships  to 

pockets  and  made  oration.     The  text  was  a  Cathay — that's  the  West  Indies,  you  know 

history  of  Canada  which  I  had  persuaded  — for  gold.     And  he  got  lots — oh,  chunks 

him,  with  some  trouble,  to  read  in  the  even-  and  barrels — and  he  sailed  north  along  the 

ings  in  camp.     He  had  evaded  it  success-  coast  of  America  and  turned  in  here,  into 

fully  for  days,  and,  when  forced  to  the  issue,  the  St.  Lawrence  to  see  what  was  doing, 

had  revenged  himself  on  the  book  by  turn-  There  was  another  ship  with  him  as  far  as 

ing  it  at  once  into  a  mine  of  fascinating  sug-  the  mouth  of  the  river,  and  that  one  skipped 

gestions.     His  brain   seemed   now   to   be  home  to  Lisbon,  but  Caspar  Corte  Real 

soaked  with  a  golden  liquid  distilled  from  would  turn  in  for  a  look  at  this  big  river — 

what  had  impressed  me  as  a  reliable  and  and  the  joke  was  that  he  got  lost.     He  and 

straightforward    account.    In  assimilating  his  ship,  all  crammed  with  gold  and  jewelry, 

he  had  transformed  it.  just  disappeared  from  the  face  of  the  earth 

"Think  of  it,  Vezina — Josef" — he    ad-  and  nobody  ever  heard  anything  out  of  him 

dressed  the  guides  in  a  French  which  com-  again.     Now  you  see,  Vezina,  something 

bined  in  a  masterly  manner  their  own  patois  must  have  happened — something  adventur- 

with   American    slang.     "Just   think — all  ous,  Imean.     He  didn't  just  plain  go  down 

this  wild  country  where  the  club  is,  right  in  the  river — a  sailor  who  had  sailed  from 

around  here  any  old  place,  may  have  been  Spain  to  the  new  world — that's  truck." 

travelled  over  by  those  early  voyageurs,  "Ah,   yes,"   Vezina   agreed   firmly,  not 

coureurs  de  hois — about  the  time  of  Jacques  knowing  a  word  in  ten  of  what  the  boy  was 

Cartier,  you  know,  and  along  after  that,'*  talking  about.     But  it  satisfied  Bob. 

he  instructed  them.  "Of  course.  I  think  so,  too.  No,  sir,  there 

Vezina's  gentle  ignorant  face,  with  its  was  more — there  was  treachery  and  mutiny 

loose-cut  mouth    and  its  enormous  eyes,  and  Indiansandtreasureanda  lot  like  that — 

turned  up  to  him  uncomprehending,  im-  I'll  bet  there  was — for  Gaspar  Corte  Real." 
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Something  jerked  from  my  hand  the  end 
of  the  six-foot  leader  wliich  lay  along  the 
moss  and  the  hook  of  a  Silver  Doctor  caught 
in  my  hand  and  hurt  me,  I  looked  up, 
astonished  and  irritated.  Josef  stood  above 
me,  a  square  of  fresh  buff  birch  bark  in  one 
hand  and  his  big  knife  in  the  other,  and  on 
his  face  an  expression  uncommon  enough 
to  check  the  sharp  word  on  my  lips.  So 
absorbed  was  he  in  Bob's  remarks  that  he 
had  almost  walked  on  me  without  seeing 
me,  and  now  his  bright  dark  eyes  were  glued 
on  the  youngster's  face  and  glowed  like  coals 
with  excitement.  He  wore  a  scarlet  cotton 
handkerchief  knotted  around  his  throat; 
he  had  picked  up  that  morning  a  long  her- 
on's feather  and  stuck  it  in  the  band  of  his 
old  felt  hat;  with  the  knife  gleaming  at  his 
fist,  with  the  golden  square  of  bark  dripping 
silver  slivers,  he  was  as  lovely  a  pirate  chief 
as  one  would  ask  for  the  centre  of  a  tale  of 
blood  and  treasure.  The  difference  be- 
tween the  man  and  his  mates  was  ever  so 
intangible,  yet  so  distinct  that  it  interested 
me  to  detect  and  dissect  it.  He  spoke  their 
speech  and  lived  their  life,  but  there  was  un- 
likeness.  Their  unambitious  content  was 
replaced  in  him  by  a  restlessness  which  sug- 
gested a  right  to  larger  things;  there  was  a 
courage  and  a  dignity  about  him  which  they 
lacked ;  the  very  covering  of  the  men,  form- 
less and  colorless  in  all  of  them  alike,  took 
another  shape  on  his  body— ^with  Vezina 
and  Zoetique  and  'Poleon  it  was  clothes 
they  wore — with  Josef,  behold !  it  was  dress. 
He  spoke : 

"How  did  he  call  himself,  then — that  man 
of  whom  you  tell,  M'sieur  Bob?"  he  de- 
manded. 

*'  Corte  Real,  Josef — Caspar  Corte  Real," 
Bob  answered,  pleased  to  be  enlightening 
the  mind  of  the  masses. 

"A — ah ! ' '  Josef  brought  it  out ,  softly  and 
at  length.  And  again  "A — a — ah !  It  is  the 
name,"  he  reflected  aloud,with  an  evident  eye 
on  the  gallery,  "  the  name  in  the  old  paper," 
and  the  effect  on  his  audience  justified  his  art. 

''What  paper,  Josef?"  Bob  threw  at 
him  excitedly,  and  almost  fell  into  the  fire 
as  he  took  a  step  toward  him. 

"  It  is  an  old  paper  of  my  family,  m'sieur, ''' 
Josef  answered;  ''how  old  I  cannot  say,  for 
it  was  given  to  me  by  my  grandfather,  and 
he  knew  that  his  grandfather  had  it  of  his 
father  before  him.  Sais  pas  "he  shrugged 
his  shoulders.     "It  might  be  a  hundred 


years — it  might  be  three  hundred.  It  is 
well  yellow — brown  with  ancientness." 

At  this  point  Vezina  announced  in  a  mat- 
ter-of-fact tone  that  the  trout  were  done,  and 
our  interests  at  once  swerved.  For  old 
papers  may  keep  an  odd  hundred  years  or 
so  more  at  any  time,  but  trout  and  bacon 
and  fried  potatoes  deteriorate.  Yet  while 
we  devoured  the  pink  meat  that  had  been 
swimming  in  the  rapids  two  hours  before, 
while  we  ate  flapjacks  with  an  earnestness 
which  mountain  air  can  induce,  while  our 
lower  beings  disported  themselves  as  fam- 
ishing bears,  our  minds,  assertive  as  the 
bears  quieted,  kept  a  grip  on  Josef's  story. 
Bob,  the  better  by  eleven  trout  and  much 
other  provender,  fortified  also  against  the 
immediate  future  by  a  quarter-pound  lump 
of  maple  sugar,  returned  to  the  attack. 

"Josef!" 

The  man  was  coming  up  from  the  river- 
bank  with  a  full  cup  in  either  hand,  for  this 
was  a  fishing  trip,  and  we  had  not  the  refine- 
ments of  permanent  camp,  such  as  an  extra 
bucket  of  spring  water  under  the  table. 

"  Oui,  M'sieur  Bob ! "  he  answered  read- 
ily, and  smiled,  and  I  thought  he  had  an  air 
of  knowing  what  was  coming  and  that  he 
was  pleased  with  it. 

"Josef,  tell  us  about  that  old  paper  of 
your  family.  Don't  you  want  to  hear  about 
Josef 's  paper,  Walter?" 

The  new  cast,  neatly  fastened  on  stiff 
snells,  danced  at  me  invitingly,  but  fishing 
was  too  strenuous  just  after  such  a  luncheon ; 
listening  to  Josef  seemed  an  effort  appro- 
priate.    "Yes.     Dites  done,  Josef,"  I  said. 

Josef  shrugged  his  shoulders  again — the 
surface  of  him  was  all  French,  like  the  oth- 
ers. "M'sieur  will  probably  think  it  Httle 
of  a  tale.  It  is,  as  I  have  said,  that  the  paper 
is  very  old.  One  has  kept  it  always  in  the 
family,  for  there  is — how  does  one  say  it  ? — 
a  tradition  that  it  will  bring  luck.  When 
my  father  died  it  became  mine,  for  I  am  the 
oldest.  So  that  one  day  I  take  it  out  of  the 
little  leaden  box  in  which  it  has  been  always 
— a  drole  of  a  little  box,  m'sieur,  heavy  and 
ancient  also — and  at  that  time  I  try  to  read 
it,  but  I  cannot.  But,  yes;  I  read  French 
well,  m'sieur,  and  also  a  little  English,  but 
this  was  not  either.  The  brother  of  my 
wife,  who  has  been  a  chej  on  a  boat  that 
sailed  to  Florida,  and  who  has  met  a  num- 
ber of  Spaniards — he  says  it  is  Spanish.  I 
know  not,  I — it  is  possible.     But  the  name 
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at  the  end  of  the  paper  I  could  read  easily, 
and  it  is,  I  believe,  the  name  that  M'sieur 
Bob  said  just  now — Cor — Corte —  Tiens! 
how  was  it  that  you  said  it,  that  name  there, 
M'sieur  Bob?" 

And  Bob  repeated  with  satisfaction, 
''Caspar  Corte  Real." 

"But,  yes,  it  was  without  doubt  that 
name  itself,"  said  Josef,  and  the  long 
heron's  feather  nodded  as  he  shook  his 
head  in  affirmation. 

And  suddenly  Bob's  legs  seemed  to  fill 
the  air  with  brown  corduroy  as  he  danced. 
''Here's  the  stuff!"  he  yelped.  "It's  the 
hidden  treasure  of  Caspar  Corte  Real,  and 
the  paper's  going  to  show  us  the  way  to  it! " 

"Bob,"  I  interrupted,  "stop  that.  Cet 
out  of  the  fish — you're  spoiling  the  guides' 
lunch" — for  even  Josef  looked  worried  and 
the  others  were  in  an  anxious  agony.  It 
was  the  moment  to  apply  the  master  hand. 
"Eat  your  lunch  now,  tout  de  siiite,^'  I  or- 
dered. "Josef,  I'll  talk  to  you  afterward." 
I  drew  my  excited  young  brother  down 
where  two  canoes  lay  drawn  up  on  the 
rocks.  "Cive  me  a  hand  to  lift  this  boat. 
Bob,"  I  said.  "I  want  you  to  paddle  me 
for  a  cast  or  two  at  the  mouth  of  the  stream 
up  there,  while  the  men  are  lunching."  Bob, 
who  prides  himself  on  his  paddling,  splashed 
water,  and  overran  the  fish  hole,  and,  when 
we  got  a  big  trout  on  at  last,  let  the  canoe 
slip  forward  so  that  I  could  not  reel  in  the 
slack,  and  lost  my  quarry.  His  mind  was 
not  on  fish.  And  all  the  time  he  chattered, 
which  if  it  does  not  scare  the  game,  as  Izaak 
Walton  would  have  it,  at  least  distracts  the 
mind  from  that  gentle  and  absorbing  craft 
of  angling  which  demands  a  ])eaceful  spirit 
and  the  whole  soul  of  him  who  would  prac- 
tise it.  Consequently  after  fifteen  vain  min- 
utes I  gave  up,  and  settled  myself  to  have  it 
out  with  the  youngster. 

"Cub,"  I  said,  "things  like  that  don't 
happen.  You've  got  Treasure  Island  on 
the  brain.  That  paper  of  Josef's  you'll  find 
is  a  receipt  for  cooking  preserves,  and  I'd 
be  willing  to  bet  what  you  please  that  the 
signature  is  no  more  like  Caspar  Corte  Real 
than  hke  Walter  Morgan.  You  know  what 
these  guides  are — unreliable  and  primed  to 
go  off  at  half-cock  about,  anything.  They 
are  a  superstitious,  credulous  lot,  ready  to 
beheve  any  fairy  story  that  strikes  their 
fancy.  You  know  that.  Now  what's  the 
use  of  losing  your  mind  over  this  ?     Besides, 


Corte  Real  was  lost  four  hundred  years  ago, 
and  how  could  a  paper  have  lasted  ?" 

"Parchment,"  Bob  snapped  at  me. 
"Parchment.  Why  it's  the  very  thing  he 
would  have  had  above  all  others.  He  w^as  an 
explorer — a  map-maker.  He  wouldn't  stir 
an  inch  without  his  tools — now,  would  he  ?  " 

"The  ink  would  have  faded  by  now,"  I 
objected,  but  the  boy  fairly  crowed. 

' '  Ho,  not  much.  Look  at  Egyptian  papy- 
ri. And  those  facsimiles  of  maps  in  the 
book — it  said  they  were  made  from  maps 
they've  still  got,  of  explorers  before  Colum- 
bus. What  about  that,  hey?"  And  we 
went  on  a  rock  with  a  jar. 

"You  needn't  tip  the  boat  over  to  empha- 
size the  point,"  I  said  crossly,  but  Bob  con- 
tinued with  serenity. 

"Beg  pardon.  Yes,  sir,  Walter,  there's 
a  big  chance  that  paper  might  be  something 
wonderful — might  be  really  Corte  Real's 
writing — think  of  it ! " 

I  had  been  thinking.  "Listen,  Cub,"  I 
said.  "It's  absurd.  Corte  Real  was  here 
in  1500.  The  first  permanent  settler  in 
these  parts  was  Jacques  Cartier  in  1530. 
What  do  you  make  of  those  thirty  years  be- 
tween ?  How  did  the  paper  get  from  his 
hands  into  those  of  the  first  ancestor  of 
Josef,  for  instance?" 

"I — I  don't  know,"  Bob  stammered,  with 
so  saddened  an  accent  that  I  was  sorry.  To 
kill  the  romance  in  the  mind  of  youth  is  not 
a  business  which  attracts  me.  I  searched 
my  mental  processes  for  a  step  to  let  him 
down  gently. 

"Whoever  got  the  paper  from  Caspar 
Corte  Real  might  possibly  have  lived  with 
the  Indians  till  the  coming  of  Jacques  Car- 
tier,"  I  suggested  vaguely.  "Or  he  might 
have  made  his  way  down  the  river  to  New- 
foundland, where  there  were  certainly 
Basque  fishermen  before  Cartier." 

Bob  brightened  at  once.  "  Oh,  yes !  Yes, 
that's  it;  and  he  might  have  gone  to  France 
with  the  Basque  fishermen  and  came  back 
with  Jacques  Cartier — he  naturally  would 
come  back  with  all  that  treasure  to  hunt  for. 
I  know  I  would,"  he  said  with  decision.  And 
then,  fervently:  "Walter — oh  please,  Walter, 
don't  say  no  off  the  bat.  Wait  till  you  think." 

"Say  no  to  what?"  I  asked,  bewildered. 

"To  what  I'm  going  to  ask,  of  course," 
and  the  lad's  face  twitched  with  anxiety. 
"I  want  you  to  do  something — more  than  I 
ever  wanted  anything." 
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It  distresses  me  when  Bob's  voice  trem- 
bles, for  the  boy  and  I  are  good  friends  and 
I  think  much  of  the  friendship,  and  to  make 
him  happy  is  a  thing  I  care  about.  Besides, 
it  is  so  seldom  he  asks  anything  that  I  dis- 
like to  refuse. 

"What  is  it  ?  "  I  inquired  in  a  colorless  way 
which  could  not  have  been  encouraging. 

But  Bob  was  not  discouraged.  "I  want 
you,"  he  said  solemnly,  "to  send  Josef  out 
to  get  that  paper." 

I  looked  at  him  in  dismay.  ''But,  Bob, 
that  upsets  our  plans  for  a  week.  We 
were  going  to  explore  the  Ghost  River — 
you  were  keen  about  it." 

''Yes,  and  I  am,"  Bob  answered  firmly. 
"But  how  do  you  know  this  treasure  may 
not  be  in  the  very  country  we  are  going  to — 
it's  safest  to  have  the  paper." 

I  could  not  refrain  from  laughing  deri- 
sively at  the  fourteen-year  old  expansiveness 
of  this  logic.  "You  poor  httle  lunatic,"  I 
said,  "the  treasure,  if  there  is  any,  may  be 
in  a,ny  spot  of  Canada  as  well  as  here.  It's 
a  large  order.  There's  no  earthly  reason 
for  thinking  Corte  Real  came  hereabouts." 

"It's  got  to  be  somewhere  near  the  coast," 
insisted  Bob,  and  I  laughed  again,  for  the 
St.  Lawrence  coast-Hne  is  of  a  fair  length. 
"And  this  is  pretty  near  the  St.  Lawrence 
in  spots,  you  know.  And  the  Ghost  River, 
Vezina  said,  runs  straight  into  it.  And, 
Walter,  I've  got  another  idea.  Of  course 
you'll  laugh,  but  queer  things  do  happen 
sometimes,  and  sometimes  things  fit  and 
mean  something,  and  a  tradition  has  always 
a  starting-point,  and " 

"Cub,  get  to  the  point." 

"Oh,  all  right,"  Bob  agreed  amiably. 
"This  is  what  I'm  after:  do  you  remember 
what  Vezina  told  us  the  other  dav  about 
Ghost  River?" 

"No.  Yes.  Some  story  of  an  Indian 
tradition — I  didn't  pay  attention." 

"Well,  I  did,"  stated  the  adventure  seek- 
er. "He  said  that  Joe  Vero,  the  Indian, 
told  him  that  lots  of  'savages'  wouldn't  go 
on  that  river  because  there  had  been  a  saying 
for  ages — 'centaines  d'annees,'  he  said — 
that  white  men  had  been  killed  there,  and 
that  their  ghosts  haunted  the  river.  Golly ! " 
Bob  squealed  suddenly;"  ghosts  — and 
treasure  — and  bones  — and  Spaniards  — I 
never  did  hope  for  as  good  a  time  as  this!" 

I  cast  a  reflective  line  down  the  stream 
and  gave  the  lad  time  to  recover. 


"Walter,  if  you'll  send  Josef  out  for  that 
paper  I'll — I'll  be  awfully  glad."  It  was 
unknowingly  as  strong  an  argument  as  he 
could  use,  but  he  felt  it  inadequate.  "I 
can't  do  anything  for  you  that  I  can  think 
of  because  I'm  young — just  a  kid  to  you. 
But  if  you  would,  Walter,  I  would  appreci- 
ate it,  and  I'd  remember  it  always.  And 
maybe  some  day  I  could  do  something  to 
show  you." 

That  is  the  way  the  boy  undermines  my 
common  sense.  I  feel  as  a  sneak  thief  when 
I  hear  him  pleading  and  see  him  looking  at 
me  with  such  a  simple  acknowledgment  of 
my  superior  and  enormous  power  in  his 
earnest  eyes.  I  rapped  him  on  the  cap  hur- 
riedly with  the  tip  of  my  rod,  to  the  risk  of 
catching  the  flies.  ' '  I  don't  want  to  be  hired 
to  do  things  for  you,  Cub,"  I  said.  "And 
we're  partners  in  the  camping  business.  If 
we  talk  a  thing  over  and  decide  between  us 
that  it's  best  to  be  done — it  goes,  that's  all. 
We'll  send  Josef  out  for  the  paper  if  you 
want  it  so  much — certainly,  we  will." 

There  was  an  undercurrent  of  selfishness 
in  my  decision.  In  fact, I  owned  to  Bob  at 
once  that  the  chance  of  trying  my  hand  at 
an  ancient  document  had  a  charm.  French 
as  she  is  spoken  is  a  weak  point  with  me  and 
I  should  balk  at  Spanish  conversation  with 
a  Castihan  of  a  critical  turn,  but  both  lan- 
guages I  read  readily,  and  it  happens,  curi- 
ously enough,  that  I  have  served  an  appren- 
ticeship at  old  writings.  The  well-known 
Henrv  Adams  Morgan  who  held  until  his 
death,  only  a  few  years  ago,  the  chair  of 
Early  American  History  in  Columbia,  was 
my  uncle.  I  spent  a  summer  with  him  in 
the  south  of  Spain  during  my  college  days, 
and  the  main  business  of  the  stay  there  was 
that  Dr.  Morgan  might  study  from  the  ar- 
chives certain  manuscripts  bearing  on  his 
book  "Discoverers  of  America,"  then  in 
preparation.  I  came  quickly  under  the 
spell  of  the  work,  and  while  a  two  months' 
course  did  not  make  an  expert  of  me,  I 
learned  enough  to  know  where,  in  the  lines 
and  flourishes  of  the  old  papers,  to  look  for 
the  likenesses  to,  and  the  differences  from 
modern  writings.  My  uncle  called  me  an 
apt  scholar,  and  I  took  pride  and  pleasure 
in  following  up  the  blind  trail  of  many  an  old 
ink  path  until  the  rays  of  hght  from  this  side 
and  that  dawned  and  Joined  and  illumi- 
nated the  hieroglyphic  landscape.  There- 
fore, once  Bob  had  worked  on  my  feelings 
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so  far  as  to  get  a  promise  I  was  pleased  and 
eager  over  the  prospect  of  the  paper. 

It  was  Josef  himself  who  ran  down  to  the 
w^ater's  edge  when  the  canoe  slipped  inshore, 
to  steady  it  for  us  as  we  disembarked. 

''Josef,"  I  asked,  hitting  straight  from 
the  shoulder,  ''will  you  go  out  to  St.  Anne's 
and  get  your  paper?" 

Josef's  gleaming  eyes  widened  with  sur- 
prise at  the  suddenness  of  the  proposal,  but 
^' Mais,  Old,  rnsieiir,''^  he  answered  cheer- 
fully, and  in  five  minutes  it  w^as  planned. 

Instead  of  keeping  on  with  our  trip  we 
arranged  to  go  back  to  camp  at  once,  and 
the  next  morning,  Tuesday,  he  left  for  St. 
Anne,  due  to  return  on  Saturday.  The 
Sunday  we  would  give  ourselves  to  study 
the  paper  and  on  Monday,  a  week  from 
date,  we  agreed  to  start  out  again  in  any 
case  for  Ghost  River,  perhaps  as  treasure- 
seekers,  perhaps  as  simple  explorers,  ac- 
cording to  the  findings  of  the  old  writing. 

To  put  over  an  expedition  or  to  hurry  it 
by  a  week  makes  httle  difference  in  camp. 
There  are  no  engagements  to  be  fitted  in, 
and  woods  and  waters  and  the  peace  of  eter- 
nal hills  are  about  the  same  in  the  log  camp 
on  Lac  Lumiere  as  in  the  tent  on  Ghost 
River.  So  we  settled  down  contentedly  to 
the  quiet  crowded  with  life,  the  monotone, 
infinitely  varied,  of  every-day  in  camp.  I 
made  a  record  catch  of  trout,  Bob  fell  over- 
board into  a  bog  and  was  extracted  by  the 
heels,  we  went  on  a  five-mile  walk  and  found 
a  new  lake  hidden  in  the  hills — and  then  it 
was  Saturday.  As  we  lay  reading,  stretched 
out  in  the  afternoon  sunlight  on  the  warm 
brown  earth  by  the  dock,  there  was  a  flicker 
on  the  water  two  miles  down  the  lake,  which 
was  not  jumping  trout  or  diving  kingfisher. 
One  comes  to  know  that  sudden  glint,  dif- 
ferent by  some  infinitesimal  sharp  difference 
fromanyother,  the  fight  on  thebladeofapad- 
dle  as  it  dips  and  rises.  I  saw  Bob's  vigorous 
young  neck  lift  to  look,  and  I  followed  his 
gaze  and  caught  the  unmistakable  flash. 

"There's  Josef, "said  Bob. 

With  that  there  was  a  dark  dot  against 
the  gray  lake  which  was  constant,  which 
grew  rapidly  larger,  and  shortly  we  distin- 
guished the  guide's  figure,  the  back  bending 
at  each  stroke  to  "put  the  body  into  it,"  as 
the  Canadian  guides  paddle.  In  a  few  min- 
utes more  he  stood  on  the  log  landing,  greet- 
ing us  with  a  cheerful  "Bon  jour,  m'sieur 
— bon   jour,  M'sieur  Bob."     His  restless 


eyes  gleamed  dark  and  briUiant,  there  was 
a  touch  of  scarlet  at  his  throat,  the  heron's 
feather  was  still  sticking  in  his  old  gray  felt 
slouch  hat;  the  lean  and  muscular  figure 
was  full  of  dash  and  picturesqueness. 

"  Did  you  get  the  paper,  Josef  ?  "  inquired 
Bob. 

"Mais,  oui,  M'sieur  Bob." 

He  was  carefully  drawing  out  a  bundle  of 
old  cloth  from  an  inside  pocket  of  his  coat, 
and  as  he  unwrapped  fold  after  fold,  there 
was  a  dull  gleam  of  metal,  and  a  small  flat  box 
of  lead,  heavy  and  ancient  looking,  lay  in  his 
hands.     With  an  air  he  presented  it  to  me. 

"It  is  the  paper  of  two  hundred  years," 
he  announced  theatrically,  and  I  confess  to 
a  thrill  as  I  took  it. 

There  was  mail  to  be  read  that  night,  and 
then  supper  and  the  new^s  of  the  club  from 
Josef — all  distractions.  I  ruled  that  the 
leaden  box  with  its  possibilities  should  not 
be  opened  until  we  could  give  it  unhurried 
hours.  Therefore  next  morning  in  Josef's 
presence,  in  the  big  log  camp,  with  bars  of 
sunhght  pushing  through  the  windows  and 
lying  goldenly  on  the  floor,  with  Bob  watch- 
ing wide-mouthed,  I  opened  the  box  and 
drew  out  delicately  the  old,  old  writing.  It 
was  as  Josef  had  said,  very  brown  with  age, 
but  the  ink  was  dark,  the  lettering  clear  and 
sharp-cut.  It  was  written  in  a  flowing  hand 
which  seemed  to  me  the  evident  careful  hand 
of  a  draughtsman,  knowing  as  I  did  that 
the  old  Portuguese  was  a  maker  of  maps. 
It  was  in  the  Portuguese  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  w^hich  is  practically  the  same  as  the 
Castilian  Spanish  of  that  period,  the  lan- 
guage, each  of  them,  of  the  manuscripts  I 
had  studied  with  Dr.  Morgan.  Not  at  once 
could  I  read  it — excepting  always  the  signa- 
ture— for  I  was  out  of  practice,  and  perhaps 
even  at  my  best  might  have  had  trouble. 
But  at  once  I  could  decipher  a  word  here 
and  there,  and  from  that  work  my  way  tor- 
tuously to  parts  of  other  words,  to  mere  sin- 
gle letters  sometimes,  which  were  yet  a  point 
of  vantage  from  which  to  attack  their  com- 
rades. And  each  word,  each  letter,  was  a 
satisfaction,  deepening  as  each  joined  his 
fellows  in  my  battalion  of  the  conquered. 
Consecutive  words  began  to  stand  out  from 
the  puzzling  context,  and  at  times,  after  an 
hour  of  discouraging  drudgery  perhaps,  I 
could  slide  a  mosaic  bit  into  its  place,  and 
see  it  tie  together  at  once  other  unmeaning 
scraps,  and  see  a  part  of  the  picture,  a  part 
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of  the  sense,  flash  out  on  me  with  startHng 
swiftness ;  and  then  were  the  measured  pains 
infinitely  rewarded.  It  was  more  absorb- 
ing, more  exciting,  than  one  can  reaHze  who 
has  not  done  it.  Josef  soon  grew  enmiye, 
as  he  frankly  stated,  and  meked  unobtru- 
sively into  the  woods  toward  the  guides' 
camp,  but  faithful  Bob  stood  by  the  colors 
through  the  fight,  and  his  enthusiasm  helped 
much.  Often  as  well  his  quick  imagina- 
tion caught  at  a  chance  that  proved  lucky 
and  gave  us  another  letter,  even  another 
word.  Hour  after  hour  we  worked,  fasci- 
nated. The  golden  patches  on  the  rough 
hewn  floor  grew  shorter,  slipped  noiselessly 
away;  the  sun  was  in  the  south ;  it  was  time 
for  the  mid-day  dinner. 

Tired,  but  reluctant,  we  shut  the  price- 
less paper  into  its  box,  and  went  through  the 
shadowy  woods  trail  to  the  dining  camp, 
even  Bob  quiet  with  the  intensity  of  his  in- 
terest. We  finished  our  meal  in  the  open 
with  unusual  despatch,  both  our  minds  fol- 
lowing still  the  twists  and  mysterious 
windings  of  the  brown  old  writing. 

Then,  fresher  in  body  and  mind,  back  we 
rushed  to  the  attack,  and  behold!  the  worst 
was  over.  Great  segments  of  sentences  fell 
together  as  by  magic,  and  the  story,  more 
dramatic,  more  thrilling  to  us  than  any  ever 
written,  began  suddenly  to  flow  into  se- 
quence, and  we  caught  our  breath  at  times 
as  if  we  had  been  of  the  hunted  men  who* 
stood  about  Gasjjar  Corte  Real  as  he  WTOte 
it.  There  had  been  no  uncertainty  from 
the  first  as  to  his  signature ;  it  stood  in  bold 
letters  which  had  not — could  not,  puzzle 
even  Josef.  That  this  may  be  appreciated 
I  give  here  a  facsimile  which  bears,  as  any 
one  taking  the  trouble  to  compare  them  may 
see,  a  close  likeness  to  the  authentic  signa- 
tures of  the  Portuguese  captain  preserved 
in  certain  manuscripts  in  Lisbon  and  repro- 
duced, to  cite  only  one  authority,  in  Justin 
Winsor's  '' Christopher  Columbus."  This 
is  the  facsimile : 


c> 

The  name  in  Josef's  manuscript  is  more 
carefully  written,  in  my  judgment,  and  con- 


sequently more  easily  read  than  any  other 
signature  of  Corte  Real's  which  I  have  been 
able  to  find.  However  that  may  be,  it  stood 
in  clear  writing  as  he  had  signed  it,  in  the 
last  ditch — the  writing  the  last  act,  save  a 
short  desperate  fight,  of  an  adventurous  life. 

For  Bob  was  right.  This  was  a  question 
of  hidden  treasure.  It  seems  to  me  as  I 
write  it  to-day  an  incredible,  almost  a 
ridiculous  account  to  put  into  sober  English 
words  of  the  twentieth  century — but  yet  it 
is  true.  The  man  who  wrote  the  paper  told 
in  bare,  dramatic  style  a  tale  almost  such  as 
Bob  had  dreamed,  of  mutiny  and  treachery 
and  savages  and  treasure,  and — by  implica- 
tion— of  a  tragic  death  following  closely  on 
the  writing.  I  give  here  the  paper  trans- 
lated as  exactly  as  I  could  do  it: 

"For  my  nephew,  Alonzo  Corte  Real: 
In  the  midst  of  the  river,  five  hundred  feet 
above  the  great  white  fall,  stands  a  rock 
which  has  in  its  top  a  hole.  In  that  rock 
my  six  men  and  I  have  taken  refuge  from 
the  savages  who,  bent  on  our  blood,  have 
followed  us  from  the  far  distant  coast.  We 
have  now  no  victuals,  they  are  on  our  tracks 
and  will  shortly  finish  us.  But  before  I  die 
I  wish  to  write  for  Alonzo  Corte  Real,  who 
could  not  escape  with  us,  and  who  alone  the 
natives  will  not  harm  because  he  saved  the 
life  of  their  chief's  daughter,  this  narrative 
of  my  end  and  of  the  hiding  of  the  treasure 
which  was  destined  for  the  king.  I  shall 
teave  this  paper  on  my  body  and  I  know, 
that  you,  Alonzo  Corte  Real,  my  nephew, 
will  prevent  the  savages  from  mutilating 
me,  and  will  so  find  it.  I  also  leave  to  you, 
Alonzo  Corte  Real,  my  command  to  find 
out  the  traitor  Vincenzio  Alima  and  kill  him 
because  he  caused  the  mutiny  and  set  the 
savages  against  us  and  because — may  God 
punish  him! — he  seized  my  ship  with  his 
mutineers  and  left  me  and  my  good  men  to 
the  savages.  That  he  sink  on  the  high  sea 
before  he  come  to  Portugal  is  my  prayer, 
but  if  he  survive  I  charge  you,  Alonzo,  to 
follow  and  kill  him,  wherever  he  may  be. 

*'  This  is  where  I  have  hidden  the  treasure. 
You  will  find  the  rock  again  because  of  the 
two  strange  mountains  which  almost  meet 
over  the  river.  The  river  runs  through  a 
cleft  between  them.  Also  there  is  a  great 
echo.  On  the  right  side  is  a  mountain  of 
the  shape  of  a  tower,  and  on  the  left  side  is  a 
mountain  of  the  shape  of  an  elephant's 
head,  with  the  trunk  very  plain.     I  have 
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not  seen  two  such  mountains  together  in 
the  world.  An  hour's  journey  above  these 
is  the  great  white  fall,  and  near  the  beaver 
dam  is  the  rock.  Under  the  rock  on  the 
side  where  the  water  foams  against  it  and 
close  to  the  water's  edge  is  a  deep  hollow  of 
the  size  and  shape  of  a  coffin.  In  this  we 
have  set  the  box,  and  lest  the  high  waters  of 
spring  wash  away  even  its  great  weight  we 
have  all  together  set  on  it  a  stone  round  of 
one  end  and  carven  at  the  other.  At  the 
bottom  of  the  box  is  the  sword  which  the 
king  gave  me.  That  is  for  you,  but  you 
who  read  this  will  render  to  his  Majesty  the 
rest,  the  sole  remnant  of  that  great  treasure 
which  I  carried  in  my  ship  for  the  king. 
— Gaspar  Corte  Real." 

''You  who  read  this" — as  that  sentence 
stood  out  I  felt  as  if  the  gruff  voice  of  the 
captain  had  spoken  it  in  my  ear.  The  word- 
ing was  so  direct,  so  soldierly,  that  the  writ- 
er's personality  rose. from  it  as  salt  rises  to 
the  nostrils  from  a  sea-soaked  garment. 

The  boy  and  I  were  silent  a  long  moment, 
considering  the  courage  of  the  man  who  had 
calmly  composed  these  words  in  the  close 
face  of  a  violent  death;  considering  the  loy- 
alty which  had  remembered  to  guard  the 
king's  property  in  the  depths  of  an  un- 
known world,  with  a  world  more  unknown 
but  a  step  beyond  his  journeying  feet. 

Bob  spoke  first, as  ishis  custom.  "Good!" 
he  observed  w^th  a  whole  soul.  "Good! 
Vincenzio  Alima  got  drowned.  I'm  glad 
of  that." 

The  deduction  seemed  logical.  It  ap- 
peared that  two  modern  American  citizens 
had  by  an  off  chance  happened  on  the  an- 
swer to  one  of  the  problems  of  history.  The 
lost  ship  of  Gaspar  Corte  Real,  loaded  with 
treasure,  had  been  one  of  the  mysteries  of 
the  middle  ages,  a  mystery  which  had  trou- 
bled the  minds  of  mariners  and  kings,  which 
had  caught  the  attention  of  every  writer  of 
those  times,  which  had  remained  to  this  day 
unsolved.  And  the  answer  to  the  four-hun- 
dred-year-old question  had  waited  these  cen- 
turies in  the  humble  home  of  a  line  of  Cana- 
dian farmers. 

' '  How  did  Josef's  people  ever  come  by  the 
paper  ?"  I  wondered  aloud,  and  Bob's  eyes, 
fastened  on  the  signature,  flashed  up  at  me. 

"I  see  it,  I  see  it!"  he  cried.  "Walter, 
don't  you  see  ?  It's  his  name — Corte  Real 
— Cortral — Josef  Cortral — it's  the  same 
thing  shortened." 


I  stared  at  the  boy  stupidly.  The  thing 
was  so  obviousthat  myunderstandinghalted 
before  it  in  scorn.  How  could  anyone  have 
missed  so  conspicuous  a  link  in  the  chain 
of  evidence ?  "It  certainly  looks  that  way, 
I  agreed  reluctantly  to  Bob's  eager  chal- 
lenge, and  the  cub,  encouraged,  went  on: 

"He's  the  evidential  descendant  of  'Alon- 
zo  Corte  Real,  my  nephew.'  Walter,  don't 
you  suppose  he  married  that  chief's  daugh- 
ter whose  life  he  saved  ?" 

And  as  bits  of  bright  and  pale  colored 
glass  in  the  kaleidoscope  slide,  shift,  fall 
into  a  clear  pattern,  so  the  few  facts  and  the 
infinite  possibilities  of  this  alive  scrap  from 
a  dead  world,  prisoned  in  its  rock,  as  the 
toad  of  the  geologist,  for  centuries,  so  the 
fate  of  Gaspar  Corte  Real  and  his  treasure 
slowly  took  form  and  place,  drew  together, 
fell  scrap  by  scrap  within  my  mind  into  a 
picture,  a  story. 

"He  naturally  would  have  married  that 
chief's  daughter,"  Bob  added  wistfully,  as 
one  who  out  of  a  great  experience  in  marry- 
ing yet  deferred  to  my  greater.  And  re- 
flecting on  expatriated  men  among  lower 
races,  I  thought  he  naturally  would. 

Step  by  step  through  the  darkness  of  the 
past,  stumbling  among  the  few  records  of 
early  Canadian  days,  we  constructed  a  ten- 
tative historical  romance  which  must,  for 
this  world,  serve  the  purpose.  I  look  for- 
ward to  verifying  it  by  word  of  mouth  from 
Gaspar  Corte  Real  some  day  if  happily  the 
old  captain  and  I  win  at  the  last  to  one  port. 

We  planned.  Bob  and  I,  first  that  Vin- 
cenzo  Alima,  as  was  right,  should  have  gone 
down  at  sea.  We  sunk  him  to  the  bottom 
with  his  mutineers  and  his  stolen  ship  and 
his  tainted  treasure,  and  thought  no  more 
of  him.  We  turned  our  attention  then  to 
Alonzo  Corte  Real,  whom  we  married  hap- 
pily to  a  brown  princess.  We  let  him  live 
for  years  as  a  chief  with  her  and  her  people; 
happily,  indeed,  in  a  way,  but  yet  always 
with  the  inner  restlessness  which  a  civilized 
man  must  have  who  has  dropped  an  octave 
down  the  scale  to  barbarism;  always  with  a 
notesounding  in  his  conscience  which  rose  at 
times  to  a  bugle  call,  summoning  him  home 
to  a  higher  fate,  home  to  obey  the  command 
of  his  uncle  and  wreak  vengeance  on  the 
traitor  Alima;  home  to  end  his  days  among 
white  faces  of  his  own  sort.  So  that  after 
years  of  struggle  between  unrest  and  drift 
we  made  him.  Bob  and  I,  succumb  to  a  race 
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instinct  stronger  than  laisser  oiler  and,  sick 
of  savagery,  escape  from  his  adopted  tribe, 
taking  with  him  a  boy,  his  son.  .  We  made 
him  reach  by  canoe,  down  the  St.  Lawrence, 
the  boats  of  the  Basque  fishermen,  already, 
years  before  Jacques  Cartier,  taking  great 
catches  of  cod  off  the  Newfoundland  banks. 
With  them  we  had  him  return  to  Europe  and 
spend  years  in  a  search  for  Aliiha,  well  bur- 
ied in  mid-ocean.  We  were  both  inclined 
to  have  him  die  at  last  in  Spain,  leaving  as  a 
legacy  to  his  son,  christened  Gaspar  by  us, 
the  old  paper,  and  at  this  point  Bob's  imag- 
ination broke  its  tether  and  raced  away. 

' '  And  the  rest  is  easy.  Gaspar  came  back 
on  one  of  the  Jacques  Cartier  trips" — as  if 
Cartier  had  managed  summer  excursions 
to  Canada — ''and  settled  down  hke  a 
Frenchman  on  a  little  farm,  and  married, 
and  shortened  the  name  to  Cortral.  And 
he  nor  his  children  seemed  ever  to  get  a  day 
off  to  go  and  hunt  for  the  treasure;  but  he 
made  this  httle  box  to  hold  the  paper,  and 
it  was  handed  down  from  generation  to 
generation,  each  one  getting  vaguer  as  to 
what  it  was  about,  but  all  of  them  keep- 
ing it  carefully  because  they  are  so  supersti- 
tious and  because  it  was  supposed  to  bring 
luck.  Till  at  last  vHa  Josef  and  us — and 
the  paper.  It  took  four  hundred  years  to 
get  us  together,  but  here  we  are,  by  golly, 
and  I'm  glad  I'm  in  it!" 

''It  is  interesting.  Bob,"  I  said,  "but  there 
are  two  things  which  take  practical  value 
from  it  for  us." 

"What  ?"  demanded  Bob,  resting  one  foot 
on  the  book-shelf,  and  regarding  me  with 
startled  eyes. 

"One  is  that  there  is  no  hint  even  as  to 
what  river  of  all  the  rivers  in  Canada  was 
the  scene  of  Gaspar  Corte  Real's  death. 
And  another  is  that  even  if  we  could  find  the 
river  and  the  rock,  the  chances  are  strong 
that  w^inter  snows  and  spring  floods  have 
washed  away  all  signs  of  the  treasure." 

With  that  Bob  was  begging  pitifully.  "  O 
Walter,  don't — don't  say  you  won't  go  just 
because  there  mightn't  be  anything.  W^e 
have  got  so  far  it  would  be  too  mean  to  give  it 
up  now.  Come  on,  Walter — say  you'll  come 
— let's  be  good  sports  and  have  a  try,  any- 
way. Don't  let's  be  babies  and  say  we  won't 
just  because  it's  a  risk.     Come  on,  Walter." 

"Where?"  I  asked.  "Do  you  propose 
to  search  every  river  in  Canada  from  mouth 
to  source  for  hidden  treasure?" 


The  lad's  yellow  head  was  bent  over  my 
translation  of  the  manuscript.  "There 
was  something  about  that,"  he  murmured 
to  himself.  And  then:  "Here  it  is — here  it 
is,  Walter.  Listen,  Walter."  I  hstened  as 
he  read.  "'You  will  find  this  rock  again 
because  of  the  two  strange  mountains  which 
almost  meet  over  the  river.  The  river  runs 
through  a  cleft  between  them.  Also  there 
is  a  great  echo.  On  the  right  side  is  a 
mountain  of  the  shape  of  a  tower,  and  on 
the  left  side  is  a  mountain  of  the  shape  of  an 
elephant's  head,  with  the  trunk  very  plain. 
I  have  not  seen  two  such  mountains  together 
in  the  world.'  "  The  boy  hfted  eyes  glowing 
with  conviction  to  my  face.  "Walter,  I 
know  that's  the  Ghost  River,"  he  addressed 
me  solemnly.  "That  old,  old — h^en  b^en 
vieux^' — he  lasped  into  Canadian  patois,  in 
which  he  had  heard  the  story — "the  b^en  b^en 
vieux  tradition  of  the  savages  about  the 
ghosts  of  white  men  who  were  killed  on  that 
river  isn't  an  accident.  I  believe — I  believe  " 
— he  grew  pink  and  stammered — "I  believe 
we'll  find  Corte  Real's  bones,  and  his  men's 
bones,  and  treasure  enough  to  make  all  the 
guides  rich  for  life. ' '  Personal  riches  to  Bob 
himself  was  as  yet  an  indifferent  question. 
He  disconnected  his  foot  sharply  from  the 
library.  "I'm  going  straight  to  the  guides' 
camp  and  ask  all  the  men  if  there  isn't  a  place 
on  the  Ghost  River  with  mountains  like  that. 
They've  all  been  there  except  'Poleon." 

"Wait  a  minute.  Cub,"  I  restrained  him. 
"You  know  they'll  swear  to  anything  if  you 
put  it  in  their  minds.  Give  them  a  chance 
to  tell  the  truth.  Bring  them  over  here  and 
let  me  ask  them." 

In  five  minutes  a  procession  of  five.  Bob 
capering  at  its  head,  streamed  out  of  the  trail 
which  led  from  the  men's  quarters  to  ours. 
Spitting  carefully  to  one  side  as  they  entered, 
pulling  off  respectfully  their  dingy  old  hats, 
and  treading  softly  with  an  air  of  penetrat- 
ing the  inner  sanctuaries  of  a  palace,  the  men 
filed  into  the  log  camp  and  stood  before  me, 
surprised,  curious,  cheerfully  ready  to  do 
anything  I  might  order. 

"I  want  to  askall  of  you,"  I  said,  "whether 
you  have  ever  been  on  a  river  in  Canada  that 
looks  like  this" — and  I  put  into  French  as 
\Nt\\  as  I  might,  Corte  Real's  description  of 
the  stream  and  the  two  mountains.  When 
I  came  to  the  echo  I  saw  Vezina  and  his 
brotherZoetique  suddenly  look  at  each  other 
but  it  was  Josef  who  spoke  as  I  finished. 
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"Mais,  oui/'  he  said  quickly.  "I  have 
seen  that  place,  I.  It  is  well  the  Riviere  des 
Revenants — the  river  of  ghosts.  The  two 
mountains  are  of  that  appearance." 

A  suppressed  sound  from  Bob  expressed 
his  triumph,  and  shy  Zoetique  lost  his  shy- 
ness in  excitement.         , 

''Le  Tour— Tete  d 'Elephant,"  he  mur- 
mured. 

Vezina  glanced  a  trifle  sullenly  at  the 
quicker  and  more  brilliant  Josef,  but  was  too 
conscientious  to  alter  his  evidence.  ''It  is 
that,  m'sieur,"  he  said  in  his  soft  voice. 
''It  is  that  rivQT— the  Ghost  River.  We 
know  those  mountains,  Zoetique  and  I — 
and  the  echo.  It  is  not  agreeable,  that  echo. 
It  is  as  of  the  ghosts.  Indeed,  one  cannot 
tell,  for  assuredly  they  are  there — ah  yes! 
It  has  always  been  said,  therefore  it  is  the 
truth.  It  is  not  a  good  place  to  camp  at 
night,  m'sieur.  One  has  never  spent  a 
night  there,  par  exemple.^' 

"We  will  try  to  get  there  by  daylight,"  I 
remarked,  "but  we  are  going." 

"The  ghosts  w^on't  get  you  if  I'm  along, 
Vezina,"  Bob  assured  him  cheerfully. 
"  There  never  was  a  ghost  in  the  same  land- 
scape w4th  me  in  all  my  checkered  career." 
And  considering  him,  I  felt  that  the  breezy 
ozone  of  this  world  which  moved  with  the 
lad  might  well  blow  away  such  thinner  at- 
mosphere as  emanates  from  a  world  of 
spirits. 

The  next  morning  we  set  out,  and  that 
night  we  camped  far  up  on  Ghost  River. 
Josef  was  almost  as  filled  with  enthusiasm 
as  Bob,  though  of  a  repressed  and  silent 
sort,  but  there  were  plain  signs  of  disaffec- 
tion in  the  others,  and  so  nervous  and 
alarmed  was  their  manner  as  our  camp- 
making  ran  to  the  boundary-line  of  late  twi- 
light and  early  moonlight  that  I  had  their 
tent  pitched  close  to  ours  to  give  them  confi- 
dence. One  camp-fire  served  for  all,  and  as 
we  sat  about  it,  smoking  our  old  pipes  and 
telling  stories,  which  I  held  carefully  to  a 
mid-day  standard  of  cheerfulness,  in  a  pause 
between  two  sentences  a  long  howl  came  so 
suddenly  out  of  the  forest  that  it  surprised 
me  into  a  startled  movement.  I  laughed,  but 
Vezina  and  Zoetique  and  'Poleon  huddled 
together  instinctively,  their  faces  pale,  their 
eyes  staring  out  beyond  the  rim  of  fire-light. 

"What  sort  of  an  animal  was  that?"  I 
asked,  and  Josef  answered  quietly,  throwing 
a  brief  glance  of  disdain  at  his  comrades. 


"It  was  a  wolf,  all  simply,  m'sieur,"  he 
said.  "The  savage,  Joe  Vero,  he  told  me 
that  there  were  many  in  this  part  of  the 
woods  this  year.  It  is  because  of  the  great 
fires  in  the  south,  toward  Lac  Ste.  Angele, 
where  the  wolves  have  been  always  of  great 
numbers,  that  they  are  driven  here.  Yet 
they  are  not  dangerous,  one  knows  that. 
They  fear  uS  more  than  we  fear  them,"  and 
he  cast  another  swift  glance  at  the  three 
Frenchmen. 

Vezina  shrugged  his  shoulders.  "Not 
of  danger  if  they  are  but  wolves  as  other 
wolves,"  he  murmured.  "T  have  not  fear 
of  natural  creatures,  me,  par  exemple.^^ 

With  that  Bob  laughed  a  great  boyish 
"Ha,  ha! "  which  made  the  men  shiver  ner- 
vously. "Listen  to  it!  W^hat  should  they 
be  but  natural  creatures?  You're  not  go- 
ing to  have  ghosts  of  wolves  as  well  as  ghosts 
of  Spaniards  up  this  one  poor  little  river, 
are  you  ?"  and  he  began  to  laugh  again. 

But  Vezina  held  up  a  hand  with  such  a 
stricken  face  of  pleading  that  it  stopped 
him;  and  as  the  guide  opened  his  lips  to 
speak  a  screech-owl  hooted,  and  close  upon 
it  came  again,  and  nearer,  that  long  unearth- 
ly wailing.  The  three  men  crowded  tow- 
ard us  as  if  they  believed  that  the  soul  of 
Corte  Real  himself  was  abroad  seeking  his 
lost  treasure. 

Bob's  natural  young  voice  broke  the 
strained  silence.  "That  fellow  is  a  blame 
good  howler,"  he  observed,  and  the  fright- 
ened guides  drew  a  long  breath  and  Vezina 
showed  his  access  of  courage  by  getting  up 
to  throw  a  handful  of  birch  bark  on  the  fire. 
Bob  chuckled  a  bit,  unconscious  of  the  bad 
moment  which  he  had  averted.  "Vezina, 
did  you  think  that  howhng  was  a  loup- 
garou?^^  he  asked. 

And  with  that  something  happened 
which,  fitting  as  it  did  to  the  strained  ten- 
sion of  the  superstitious  men,  was  extraor- 
dinary and  uncomfortable. 

The  blaze  of  the  birch  bark  just  thrown 
on  went  out  quickly,  and  a  log  fell  away  at 
the  moment,  scattering  the  others,  leaving 
us  suddenly  in  partial  darkness.  Coming 
after  the  intense  light  it  seemed  more  pro- 
found, and  it  was  as  if  the  firelight  had  been 
turned  off  and  moonlight  turned  on  at  a 
touch,  for  the  whole  breeze-swept  forest 
stirred  with  mystical  white  fingers.  An 
opening  of  an  old  windfall  ran  from  us  to 
the  river,  and  there  came  from  this  glade  a 
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loud,  sharp  crash  of  a  broken  Hmb.  Every 
eye  turned  to  the  spot.  In  the  path  of  the 
moon,  black  against  the  white-lighted  river, 
high  on  a  pedestal  of  storm-felled  tree- 
trunks,  stood  a  big  wolf.  Still  as  death  the 
wild  thing  regarded  us,  and  still  as  death  we 
stared  back,  and  then  with  a  spring  I  was 
in  my  tent,  and  with  another  I  was  back, 
rifle  in  hand. 

I  cannot  remember  loading  or  cocking, 
but  I  remember  seeing  the  dark  mass  at  the 
end  of  the  barrel  and  I  remember  the  shot 
dymg  in  the  hills.  If  I  had  hit,  if  we  had 
dragged  a  dead  animal  into  camp,  all  would 
have  been  simple.  But  I  missed.  Without 
sound,  or  so  the  men  said,  the  creature 
melted  into  the  silver  forest  and  left  me  a 
set  of  frightened  children  to  handle.  Josef 
indeed  was  reasonable,  but  the  others  were 
in  a  pitiable  state. 

**It  was  —  it  was,"  Vezina  stammered 
through  clicking  teeth,  "it  was  the — loup- 
garou,^'  and  he  gazed  at  me  with  big  child- 
ish eyes  as  if  begging  me  to  contradict. 

I  knew  the  hold  on  the  French  Canadian 
of  the  old  superstition  of  the  were-wolf  which 
roams  the  forests  of  Canada,  and  I  knew 
the  trouble  it  w^ould  make  if  these  fellows 
were  allowed  to  indulge  their  fears.  I  tried 
to  think  how,  most  quickly,  I  could  quiet 
them,  but  Bob  saved  me  the  trouble. 

He  kicked  the  logs  briskly  into  a  blaze. 
"Stuff,  Vezina,"  he  said  calmly.  "It  was 
an  old  dog- wolf  that  was  hungry  and  smelled 
our  grub — that's  what  it  was.  But  let's 
have  it  the  loup-garou — it's  more  interest- 
ing. Bully  for  you,  Vezina — it's  a  heap 
more  fun  to  believe  things  are  something, 
isn't  it?"  And  Vezina,  between  surprise 
and  shame  and  the  sudden  cold  bath  of 
common  sense,  rose  up  sheepishly  and  went 
about  splitting  a  spruce  chunk. 

The  situation  for  the  moment  was  saved, 
the  morale  of  my  company,  while  not  made 
over,  was  patched  up,  and  the  men  turned 
in  shortly  with  no  more  talk  of  ghosts  of 
man  or  beast.  Yet  I  knew  well  that  trouble 
was  simmering  and  that  with  any  fuel  added 
to  the  fire  it  would  quickly  boil  up  and  over, 
and  this  consciousness  made  me  sleep  rest- 
lessly. I  awoke  in  the  middle  of  the  night 
at  the  sound  of  a  movement,  and  from  one 
drowsy  eye  I  saw  Bob,  on  his  camp  cot,  pull 
himself  sleepily  from  his  blankets.  The  fire 
had  burned  low,  and  the  fight  about  the  tent 
was  dim  and  full  of  brown  shadows;  there 


was  a  deep  undertone  of  chill  in  the  air — I 
do  not  remember  a  colder  August  night.  I 
lay  motionless,  and  watched  the  boy  go 
shivering  outside,  leaving  the  flap  of  the  tent 
hanging  open ;  I  watched  him  as  he  softly 
pushed  the  noses  of  the  burned  logs  together, 
and  I  saw^  them  catch  and  blaze  up  brightly; 
I  saw  his  shadow  as  he  stood  beyond  the  fire 
sharp  on  the  guides'  tent  opposite  ours,  and 
I  marked  its  arms  wave  in  fantastic  length 
across  the  canvas,  as  Bob  waved  his  flesh- 
and-blood  arms  to  get  warm.  Then,  as  he 
turned  to  come  to  bed,  I  saw  him  stumble 
against  a  root  and  fall  softly  forward  on  all 
fours,  and  I  smiled  to  myself  as  he  came 
walking  so  into  the  tent,  like  a  long-legged 
weird  beast,  too  sleepy  and  too  lazy  to 
straighten  himself  again.  I  heard  his  grunt 
of  satisfaction  as  he  slipped  into  the  blankets 
like  a  comforted  young  animal  as  he  was, 
and  I  fell  asleep  with  broad  splashes  of  new 
firelight  painting  the  tent  walls  yellow,  and 
a  soothing  warmth  sinking  into  the  marrow 
of  my  bones. 

This  midnight  scene  was  commonplace 
enough,  but  in  the  morning  the  guides 
told  a  wonderful  story.  They  had  waken- 
ed with  a  cold  chill  on  them,  something 
quite  different,  they  assured  me,  from 
the  ordinary  cold  of  the  night  air,  and  sud- 
denly the  fire  had  blazed  up  brightly  with 
no  mortalhand  to  feed  it,  forwere  they  not  all 
there  in  the  tent,  they  whose  business  alone 
it  was  to  keep  the  fire  going  ?  And  by  this 
unearthly  illumination  they  had  seen  Corte 
Real's  ghost,  which  had  waved  long  arms  of 
warning  toward  them — warning  them  to  go 
home,  to  leave  him  undisturbed.  And  as 
he  dissolved  into  the  darkness,  behold !  the 
hell-wolf,  the  loup-garou,  followed  him — 
they  had  seen  it  distinctly,  or  at  least  its 
shadow  on  the  tent,  and  it  had  legs  long  of 
an  immensity,  and  a  horrible  head  shaped 
like  a  man's.  At  which  last  Bob  could  con- 
tain himself  no  longer,  but  rolled  on  the 
ground  and  shouted  such  human  boy  laugh- 
ter as  the  Ghost  River  had  not  heard  before. 
And  with  that  I  explained ;  sharply  and  in- 
dignantly, for  I  was  out  of  patience  with 
this  nonsense,  yet  clearly  and  in  detail,  I  ex- 
plained. 

But  this  time  neither  my  authority  nor 
Bob's  ridicule  prevailed.  It  was  a  stam- 
pede; the  men  refused  to  go  farther,  and 
insisted  that  with  or  without  me  they  would 
go  back  to  camp.     They  valued  their  lives. 
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they  told  me — of  what  use  would  be  the 
treasure  found  if  they  died  finding  it  ?  They 
had  had  their  warning — they  would  obey. 
Ah,  no!  M'sieur  was  mistaken,  and  also 
M'sieur  Bob.  It  was  not  M'sieur  Bob 
whom  they  had  seen — they  were  certain. 
They  could  tell  by  the  feeling  in  here — and 
they  thumped  their  caHco  shirt-fronts.  One 
has  that  feeling  only  for  such  things  as  are 
not  of  this  world.  And  again  Bob's  great 
laugh  rang  into  the  forest,  but  to  my  mind 
the  development  was  not  funny.  He  and  I 
could  indeed  go  on  alone,  but  with  great  dis- 
comfort, and  I  did  not  wish  to  do  it.  How- 
ever, the  mutineers,  while  respectful,  were 
firm,  and  at  last  I  gave  in. 

"  Go  back,  then,  you  cowards,"  I  said  an- 
grily, "and  M'sieur  Bob  and  I  will  go  on 
alone,  and  if  anything  is  found  you  will  have 
not  a  cent  of  it.  M'sieur  Bob  and  I  will  go 
alone,"  I  repeated. 

Josef  Cortral's  eyes  lifted  to  mine  with  a 
flash.  "But,  no,  m'sieur.  I  go  with  the 
messieurs." 

It  was  settled  so,  and  we  shipped  the 
scared  wretches  on  the  back  trail  with  one 
canoe,  and  Bob,  Josef  and  myself,  glad  in  a 
way  to  be  rid  of  their  unwilling  service, 
started  down  the  Ghost  River  for  treasure- 
trove.  It  was  a  windy  bright  August  morn- 
ing and  the  little  river,  frilled  here  and  there 
with  tossing  grasses,  here  and  there  set  in  a 
jewelled  border  of  pink  gray  rocks,  rippled 
and  sparkled.  Down,  down  floated  the 
canoe,  slipping  eagerly  through  lesser 
rapids,  carried  on  Josef's  head  through 
fringing  forests  around  the  greater.  Till 
at  last,  from  far  away  the  boom  of  a  mass 
of  water  pressed  against  our  ears.  Josef 
turned  and  gave  me  a  look  of  significance. 

"It  is  the  great  white  fall  one  hears, 
m'sieur." 

But  our  journey  lay  beyond.  There 
might  be  other  white  falls  on  the  Ghost  River 
— we  must  identify  this  one  by  the  moun- 
tains below  it.  With  the  throbbing  roar  of 
the  falling  water  shutting  out  the  world  like 
a  curtain  of  sound,  we  portaged  around  the 
cataract  and  stood  far  below  to  wonder  at  it. 
The  foaming  sheet  was  like  nothing  so  much 
as  a  blanket  of  white  flannel  moving  slowly 
downward,  fringed  at  its  end,  for  at  the  edge 
of  the  descent  the  water  broke  into  a  ram- 
part of  rocks,  and  a  tumble  of  yellow  foam 
finished  it. 

"M'sieur,"  Josef  spoke,  "it  is  this  that 


must  be  the  fall  of  Corte  Real.  On  this 
river  there  are  no  more  as  high.  There  is 
but  one  half  as  high  and  that  one,  m'sieur, 
is  not  white." 

Still  down  we  went,  for  I  must  see  the 
mountains  before  believing,  and  suddenly, 
around  a  turn,  I  saw  them.  Like  the  rem- 
nant of  a  castle  the  tower  stood  up  gray  and 
square,  and  across  from  it  sloped  to  the 
stream  the  curve  of  an  elephant's  trunk 
drawn  in  granite,  unmistakable.  The  flap 
of  the  ear  was  a  ledge  that  zigzagged  down ; 
the  small  eye  was  a  black  cavern ;  the  like- 
ness must  have  struck  the  dullest,  the  least 
prepared  imagination. 

And  all  at  once  we  ran  into  the  echo,  for 
as  Bob's  laugh  broke  out  it  was  sent  back 
like  a  blow  from  the  hanging  cliffs  and  a 
rock  opposite  caught  it  and  we  drifted  aston- 
ished, confounded,  to  hear  the  spirits  of  the 
mountains  mock  us  again  and  again  in  Bob's 
tones.  It  was  so  swift,  so  violent,  so  insult- 
ing, that  I  could  understand  Vezina's  horror 
of  it.     I  had  no  love  for  this  echo. 

We  turned  and  followed  back  our  bub- 
bling wake  up  the  black  waterway  which  the 
fugitives  had  taken  four  himdred  years  be- 
fore us,  and  as  we  climbed  the  steep  ascent 
around  the  fall,  Josef's  figure  leading  us, 
capped  with  the  canoe,  was  like  a  giant 
mushroom  which  sHd  through  sifting  sun 
and  shifting  shadow  of  the  ever-opening 
gateway  of  the  woods.  Then  we  searched. 
Till  the  sun  had  marched  past  the  south  we 
searched  for  a  rock  of  proper  size  which  had 
a  hole  in  its  top.  The  beaver  dam  spoken 
of  in  the  paper  was  gone,  probably  centuries 
before,  so  we  were  short  one  landmark. 
We  searched  till  at  last  our  hunger  for  ad- 
venture went  down  before  the  sudden  hun- 
ger for  food,  and  we  camped  for  lunch  where 
we  happened  to  be,  on  an  island  which  lay 
in  a  widening  of  the  river,  where  the  river 
played  at  being  a  lake  about  the  little  land. 
We  had  scurried  over  it,  looking  as  every- 
where for  the  hollow,  but  with  no  success, 
and  at  last  Josef  set  composedly  to  work  to 
build  the  fire  and  to  cook  the  trout  which  we 
had  just  taken. 

Bob  surveyed  the  landscape  at  his  lordli- 
est, legs  wide,  hands  in  trousers  pockets, 
lips  drawn  to  a  contemplative  whistle.  "It's 
an  ideal  place  for  a  last  stand,"  he  remarked, 
as  one  who  made  last  stands  a  specialty. 
"You  could  watch  all  around  and  the  sav- 
ages couldn't  shoot  at  you  from  the  main- 
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land — it's  too  far.  If  I'd  been  G.  Corte 
Real  I'd  have  picked  this  place.  If  only 
there  was  a  hole  in  the  silly  old  rock  we 
would  be  O.K.,"  he  ruminated.  ''But  in- 
stead of  a  hole  there's  a  heap  of  stones." 

Suddenly  he  was  off  like  a  goat  scram- 
bhng  up  the  steep  side  of  the  island,  while  I, 
having  only  one  guide,  settled  myself  to  help 
Josef  get  lunch.  There  was  a  long  cessa- 
tion of  bulletins  from  Bob  and  I  forgot  him 
in  the  immediate  interest,  but  suddenly  he 
came  rushing  pell-mell,  scattering  stones  as 
he  fell  upon  us. 

''Walter!  I've  found  it — it's  up  there! 
Brace — hustle ! "  and  he  had  me  by  the  arm. 

"Calm  yourself,  Bob.  Don't  let  your 
feelings  get  you  by  the  throat,"  I  said,  and 
I  turned  the  potatoes  with  a  spoon.  ' '  What 
have  you  found — the  treasure?" 

Bob's  excitement  was  proof  against  sar- 
casm. "All  but,"  he  proclaimed,  "Cut 
out  the  teasing,  Walter,  please,  for  it's  really 
important.  It's" — he  made  a  dramatic 
pause — "the  hole." 

"Have  you  found  a  hole?"  I  inquired 
and  shook  salt  upon  the  cooking. 

"Not  a  hole— //ze  hole."  At  the  boy's 
tone  I  looked  up.  "Walter — I'm  serious," 
he  half  pleaded,  half  commanded. 

It  came  to  leaving  the  potatoes.  With 
lunch  ready  for  human  destruction,  we  left 
it  to  elemental  ruin,  for  Bob's  eloquence  con- 
vinced us  that  if  the  hole  of  history  was  actu- 
ally just  above  us,  it  had  awaited  us  already 
a  long  time  and  we  could  in  decency  keep 
it  no  longer.  We  plunged  up  the  bank.  It 
was  as  Bob  had  said.  Five  minutes  re- 
moved every  doubt  as  we  tore  away  rock 
after  rock  of  the  debris  which  had  disguised 
the  depression  of  which  he  had  divined  the 
presence.  A  hollow  half  as  high  as  a  man, 
ten  feet  in  width,  lay  beneath  a  tangle  of 
bushes,  and  already  the  boy  had  chopped 
away  underbrush  and  torn  away  stones 
enough  to  shadow  out  its  shape,  and  at  once 
we  burrowed  to  our  elbows  and  excavated. 

So  that  at  three  o'clock  we  went  back  to  a 
lunch  which  must  be  rebuilt  from  the  foun- 
dation, knowing  that  we  were  on  the  very 
scene  of  the  last  fight  and  that  somewhere 
close  to  us  had  been  hidden  "the  treasure" 
which  Corte  Real  had  ' '  carried  for  the 
King."  Whether  any  part  of  it  might  still 
be  there  was  the  question  which  we  had  to 
answer. 

We  hurried  again  to  our  problem,  and  in 


half  an  hour  I  was  well  discouraged,  for  the 
vagueness  of  the  work,  for  the  lack  of  a 
starting-point. 

"Under  this  rock  on  the  side  where  the 
water  foams  against  it  and  close  to  the  wa- 
ter's edge,"  Corte  Real  had  written,  "is  a 
deep  hollow  of  the  size  and  shape  of  a  cofhn. 
In  this  we  have  set  the  box,  and  lest  the  high 
waters  of  spring  might  wash  away  even  its 
great  weight,  we  have  all  together  set  on  it  a 
stone  round  of  one  end  and  carven  of  the 
other." 

These  were  our  directions;  explicit 
enough  as  we  read  them  in  camp  on  Lac 
Lumiere,  but  here  on  the  spot  they  left  us  at 
sea.  "The  side  where  the  water  foams 
against  it"  was,  as  nearly  as  we  could  place 
it,  the  east  coast  of  the  island — a  zigzag 
broken  line  of  perhaps  an  eighth  of  a  mile. 
Thiswe  explored  again  and  again  fruitlessly. 
The  whole  island  was  a  jagged  rock,  about 
whose  outskirts  clustered  many  other  rocks 
of  many  sizes.  There  were  interstices  of  all 
forms  between  them,  but  a  hole  at  the  wa- 
ter's edge  "of  the  size  and  shape  of  a  coffin" 
there  was  not. 

At  length  behind  the  spires  of  the  spruces 
the  sun  was  an  orange  ball;  the  nearest 
mountain  lifted  a  black  hand  across  its  face 
and  blotted  out  all  but  a  fiery  eye;  the  sun 
was  gone.  Hurriedly  we  made  camp,  with 
no  talk  now  of  the  treasure,  with  our  high 
hopes  burning  low,  with  a  weight  of  physi- 
cal weariness  holding  down  all  the  spring  of 
ambition.  There  might  be  treasure  or  there 
might  not ;  there  certainly  was  hunger  and 
thirst  and  aching  of  muscles.  So  that  we 
fell  into  our  blankets,  three  tired  human 
beings,  content  with  rest,  stretched  on 
sweet-smelling  balsam;  hushed  by  the 
drowsy  magic  of  firelight;  sung  to  sleep  by 
the  crackling  of  birch  logs;  sentinelled  by 
solemn  amphitheatres,  circling  far,  of  ever- 
lasting hills. 

It  seemed  five  minutes  after  I  had  fallen 
asleep  that  I  was  aware  of  Bob,  who  crawled 
out  of  his  blankets,  knocking  over  my  rifle 
as  he  came.  It  was  this  which  had  roused 
me.  The  lad  bristled  with  schemes  as  a 
porcupine  with  quills,  and  I  grumbled  inar- 
ticulately at  him,  without  curiosity,  but  with 
plenty  of  irritation  at  being  disturbed. 
Then  from  under  the  lid  of  one  eye  I  saw 
gray  dawn  creep  in  mist  over  the  rim  of  a 
dark  world  and  enter  the  door  of  the  tent. 
Josef  lifted  his  black  head. 
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" Qu'est-ce  que  c'est,  M'sieur  Bob?" he 
demanded  alertly,  and  the  boy  answered  in 
a  low  voice: 

*'Rien — rien  du  tout.  Go  to  sleep,  Wal- 
ter— its  nothing." 

"Don't  wake  up  the  camp  at  this  hour," 
I  complained,  and  was  asleep  again. 

The  next  thing  I  knew  was  bright  sun- 
shine which  dripped  goldenly  through  the 
leafy  well  and  spattered  all  over  the  tent. 
There  was  a  sound,  which  seemed  to  have 
brought  it.  The  sound  was  my  brother's 
voice.  He  spoke  my  name,  and  that  was 
all — quietly,  too,  yet  there  was  something  in 
the  tone  which  startled  me.  I  lifted  my 
head  almost  before  my  eyes  opened  and  I 
knew^,  although  I  did  not  look,  that  the  guide 
had  waked  as  well.  Bob,  in  a  parlous  state 
as  to  costume,  stood  before  us;  his  face 
shone,  and  in  his  hand  he  held  out  an  ex- 
traordinary thing. 

I  rubbed  my  eyes.  No,  I  was  not  dream- 
ing; the  strange  object  persisted  in  its  in- 
credible form ;  a  ray  of  light  coming  through 
a  hole  in  the  tent  struck  a  red  flash  from  a 
jewel;  the  curved  guard,  the  grip  for  the 
hand,  was  there,  the  long  shining  blade — a 
sword. 

With  a  leap  I  stood  staring  at  the  illogical 
thing  which  the  boy  held,  with  which  he 
ripped  the  air  in  swift  crescents.  Then  I 
saw  that  the  blade  which  shone  so  brilliant- 
ly was  nothing  more  than  a  peeled  birch 
branch;  but  it  was  fixed,  with  a  wad  of 
bark,  into  the  socket  of  a  sword  hilt,  a  hilt 
set  with  colored  stones. 

"Bob,"  I  gasped  and  rubbed  my  eyes 
again,  "Bob— what's  that?  WTiat's  the 
thing?"  and  I  heard  Josef  whisper: 

"MonDieu!     Mon  Dieu!" 

Bob  was  sobered  a  bit  with  the  greatness 
of  his  success,  for  he  stopped  swishing  the 
blade  and  spoke  low  and  slow:  "Walter," 
he  announced  solemnly,  "it's  the  sword — 
it  is,  really.  It's  the  sword  the  king  gave 
to  Gaspar  Corte  Real.  I  found  the  hole  in 
the  rock,  the  hole  like  a  coffin,  and  this  was 
in  it — I  don't  know  what  else — I  didn't  wait. 
I  thought  you'd  like  to  help  find  the  rest." 

The  boy  had  done  what  neither  of  two 
grown  men,  neither  the  man  trained  in 
woodcraft  nor  the  man  trained  in  evidence 
had  done — he  had  used  his  mind.  The 
beaver-dam  of  which  Corte  Real  had  spoken 
was  gone;  with  its  going  the  water  of  the 
stream  must  have  lowered  certainly  inches, 


perhaps  feet;  the  coffin-shaped  hole  which 
had  been  at  the  river's  edge  must  now  be 
well  above  it.  Bob,  lying  awake  in  the 
night,  had  so  worked  out  the  problem,  and 
at  crack  of  dawn  he  was  up  and  off  to  verify 
his  theory.  I  looked  at  the  boy  with  pride. 
He  stood  before  us  an  easy  victor,  uncon- 
scious of  victory,  radiant  with  pleasure, 
young  enough  to  play  at  a  sword  with  a 
birch  branch,  old  enough  to  use  brains  and 
energy  and  muscle  to  fight  a  puzzle  to  a  fin- 
ish. I  was  conscious  of  a  thrill  of  satisfac- 
tion at  the  thought  that  the  lad  was  born  to 
arrive,  born  with  the  power  and  the  wish  to 
make  that  one  effort  more  which  many  a 
time  wins  the  game. 

It  w^ould  have  been  a  dramatic  picture 
had  there  been  an  audience  to  see,  far  in  the 
wild  depths  of  a  Canadian  forest,  two  men 
in  toilets  of  the  hastiest,  facing  on  their  knees 
the  rising  sun  and  grasping  each  as  if  it  were 
part  of  his  orisons  a  leg  whose  upper  attach- 
ments were  immersed  in  earth.  The  open- 
ing which  Bob  had  found  was  mostly  cov- 
ered. Over  the  original  aperture  had  fallen 
a  large  rock  blocking  all  but  an  irregular 
space  of  two  feet  in  diameter,  and  taking 
the  place,  as  a  lid  to  the  treasure-trove,  of 
the  original  stone,  "round  at  one  end  and 
carven  at  the  other."  This  other  stone  we 
believed  that  we  found  later  in  the  day,  some 
yards  downstream  w^here  ice  and  water  had 
undoubtedly  carried  it.  So  that,  the  form 
of  its  covering  being  changed,  the  hiding- 
place  was  even  blinder  than  it  had  a  right  to 
be.  Blinder  but  more  accessible,  for  the 
"carven"  stone  must  have  fitted  it  closely, 
and  not  even  a  lithe  snake  of  a  boy  could 
have  wriggled  his  way  in,  which  is  what  Bob 
had  done.  The  hole  freed  from  underbrush, 
he  had  plunged  down  head-foremost,  grip- 
ping behind  him  with  prehensile  toes,  and 
clawing  ahead  of  him  in  the  darkness  until 
his  hands  caught  the  hilt  with  which  he 
emerged. 

Now,  down  he  went  again,  in  spite  of  re- 
monstrance, the  moment  we  reached  the 
spot,  and  all  that  Josef  and  I  could  do  was 
to  hold  our  breath  and  his  feet  till  he  saw  fit 
to  come  up,  this  time  empty-handed.  The 
sword  had  been  lodged  alone  in  the  crevice 
in  the  rocks;  the  blade  had  rusted  quite 
away  in  the  cold  and  heat,  the  winter  and 
summer  oi  slow  still  years,  and  only  the  hilt, 
which  was  of  gold,  was  left. 

Breakfast  was  a  short  ceremony  that 
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morning,  and  afterward  the  hours  flew  as 
we  labored  with  our  might  to  Hft  the  great 
stone.  At  last  with  a  slow  crash,  it  escaped 
from  our  levers  of  birch  and  rolled  majesti- 
cally down,  and  sent  up  a  cloud  of  spray  as 
it  fell  into  the  stream.  The  cofhn-shaped 
hole  lay  open  before  us;  it  was  ours  to  un- 
earth at  will  its  aged  secrets. 

But  at  this  point  the  fairy-story  halted. 
The  glittering  promise  of  Bob's  initial  dis- 
covery was  lamely  kept,  for  the  hilt  itself 
seemed  to  be  the  main  salvage.  There  were 
indeed  enough  signs,  even  without  it,  that 
here  had  been  treasure-trove:  there  was  a 
copper  corner  of  charming  antique  work- 
manship from  the  box,  there  were  heavy 
handles  of  the  same  metal  by  which  it  had 
been  carried;  but  the  layers  on  layers  of 
gold  coins,  the  bars  of  precious  metal,  the 
heaps  of  diamonds  and  rubies  which  we 
looked  for  with  eyes  starting  from  our  heads 
— these  were  not  there. 

If  ever  they  had  been  there,  and  I  believe, 
indeed,  that  in  some  sort  they  must  have 
been,  the  ice  of  many  winters  and  high  wa- 
ters of  many  springs,  indifferent  to  gold  and 
jewels  as  to  sand  and  pebbles,  had  long 
ago  washed  them  away.  Strewn,  perhaps, 
among  the  stones  of  the  lonely  windings  of 
the  unknown  river,  buried  in  the  soil  of  its 
remotest  shallows,  swept  long  ago  down  to 
the  fieuve,  the  broad  St.  Lawrence — who 
could  tell  now  where  might  be  the  treasure 
of  Corte  Real  ?  Silver  trout  flashed  scarlet 
fins  over  bright  jewels,  hoofs  of  caribou 
slipped  on  bars  of  Indian  gold,  nodding 
ferns  clutched  in  fresh  earthy  arms  coins  of 
old  Spain,  and  flaunted  emerald  flags  above 
the  secret.  Far  and  wide,  beyond  hope  of 
finding  forever,  the  treasure  was  lost. 

Yet  not  all  of  it  was  lost.  The  boy,  div- 
ing here  and  there  in  corners,  digging,  prod- 
ding, suddenly  caught  his  stick  in  a  shape- 
less mass  deep  in  a  crevice.  He  was  upon 
it  instantly,  tooth  and  nail,  and  soon  we  had 
unearthed  and  pried  apart  a  number  of 
small  gold  coins.  We  separated  and  scraped 
and  cleaned  them  and  sHd  them  through  our 
fingers  and  feasted  our  eyes  on  them,  Josef's 
shining  avariciously.  At  a  guess  I  beheved 
that  the  whole,  the  money,  the  sword  hilt, 
and  the  small  jewels  with  which  it  was  set, 
might  be  worth  four  or  five  hundred  dollars. 

"And  you're  the  heir,  Josef,"  Bob  an- 
nounced. "You're  the  head  of  the  house 
of  Corte  Real,  and  this  is  your  heritage." 


Josef  lifted  his  bright,  sharp  eyes  quickly 
from  their  contemplation  of  the  coins,  and 
they  flashed  doubt,  defiance,  question,  at 
me.  I  had  already  considered  this  issue  of 
the  discovery,  and  had  already  rejoiced,  con- 
sidering it,  that  the  value  of  our  find  was  no 
greater.  About  the  laws  of  treasure-trove 
in  Canada  I  was  most  uncertain,  but  about 
the  ethical,  the  reasonable  right  in  a  matter 
of  a  little  jewelry  and  a  few  hundred  dollars 
in  gold  I  felt  clear  in  my  own  mind.  That 
this  humble  Frenchman,  for  so  he  was  prac- 
tically, was  the  collateral  descendant  and 
the  heir  of  the  old  soldier  who  had  died 
fighting  in  this  wild  place — of  this  I  was 
sure;  but  I  w^as  sure  also  that  I  could  not 
prove  it.  Far  be  it  from  me  to  create  a  tem- 
pest in  a  teapot,  to  turn  the  search-light  of 
the  law  on  this  small  dim  spot  of  legality  by 
discussing  the  question.  I  could  look  after 
Josef  and  his  treasure  and  not  bother  any- 
one.    So  I  smiled  reassuringly. 

' '  M'sieur  Bob  is  right,  I  believe,  Josef.  It 
isn't  an  immense  fortune,  but  I  believe  that, 
as  the  descendant  of  Alonzo  Corte  Real, 
what  we  have  found  should  be  yours." 

Josef  drew  a  long  breath  and  his  hands 
and  shoulders  flew  into  quick,  expressive 
French  gestures.  "I  am  content,  m'sieur," 
he  said.  "  I  believe  w^ll  also  that  m'sieur 
is  right  and  that  he  is  very  just.  I  have  been 
a  poor  man  always.  I  have  worked  hard. 
This"— he  touched  lightly  the  Old-World 
pieces  of  money  and  they  clinked  a  quick 
response  in  a  mellow,  metallic  voice — "this 
will  make  of  my  life  another  matter.  It 
seems  much  to  me,  m'sieur.  I  can  now 
live  my  dream." 

The  man's  aquiline,  notable  face,  the  face 
which  had  come  down  to  him  from  men  who 
had  done  notable  things,  was  radiant,  and 
Bob  and  I  were  touched;  we  forbore  to 
question  him  as  to  the  "dream"  which  he 
would  now  realize.  It  seemed  a  bit  sacri- 
legious to  open  the  door  unasked  on  a  man's 
secret  hopes.  We  felt  that  Josef  Corte  Real 
had  won  his  little  fortune  and  his  great,  old, 
new  name  rightfully,  by  the  courage  and  the 
loyalty  which  he  had  shown  beyond  his  class, 
which  had  been  quahties  of  the  old  discov- 
erer's as  well,  and  which  it  was  good  to  see 
had  not  been  lost  in  the  shuffle  of  the  cen- 
turies. We  hoped  and  argued  from  this 
finer  vein  of  him  that  the  unknown  "dream" 
might  be  of  a  sort  to  lift  him  a  step  higher, 
toward  his  origin. 
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I  took  the  coins  and  the  sword  hilt  and 
the  rest  to  New  York  and  reaUzed  for  them 
something  more  than  Josef  could  have  got 
in  Quebec.  The  hilt,  with  its  jewels  in- 
tact, he  allowed  me  to  buy,  and  it  hangs  now 
on  my  library  wall,  my  proudest  possession. 
A  few  old  coins  also  Bob  and  I  bought  from 
the  lot  as  souvenirs,  and  I  sent  Josef  a  check 
for  the  whole  well  in  excess  of  my  first  sur- 
mise. 

Last  summer  when  I  wrote  to  Canada  for 
guides  I  specified  among  others  Josef  Cor- 
tral  or  Corte  Real,  but  the  club  steward,  in 
answering,  said  that  Josef  was  no  longer  on 
his  list.  Since  he  had  become  rich — the 
steward  said — he  had  moved  to  Quebec, 
and  had  gone  into  business  there.  He  gave 
me  his  street  and  number.  So  when  I 
reached  the  old  walled  city  I  strolled  down 
from  the  heights  of  the  Frontenac,  where 
stood  once  the  Chateau  of  St.  Louis,  and 
wandered  about  in  a  tangle  of  steep,  anti- 
quated ways,  till  by  diligent  inquiry  I  came 
upon  the  place  I  looked  for.  As  I  turned 
the  corner,  a  sign  newer,  more  striking  than 
its  fellows  met  my  eye,  and  I  stood  transfixed. 
The  heir  of  the  old  Portuguese  had  indeed 
come  into  his  own,  and  had  realized  his 


dream.  Opportunity  being  given  by  the  high 
gods,  Josef  Corte  Real  showed  the  high  gods 
the  stuff  that  was  in  him.     The  sign  read: 

"  CASPAR    CORTE    REAL'S    SON    CAKES 
AND    PASTRIES  " 

Which  was  stretching  the  family  history 
a  bit  sidewise,  perhaps,  but  which  at  least 
demonstrated  the  family  pride. 

And  suddenly  the  quaint  and  narrow 
street  with  its  new  sign  so  full  of  comedy 
and  of  pathos  had  faded,  and,  with  a 
great  sense  of  the  futility  of  life,  of  its  piti- 
ful waste  of  heroism,  its  mighty  heedless- 
ness of  loyalty  and  devotion,  I  saw  a  vision. 
I  saw  a  little  river  in  a  lonely  forest,  a 
little  river  that  ran  down  singing  to  a 
"great  white  fall."  I  saw  set  in  the  rapids 
a  "rock  with  a  hole  in  the  top";  in  that 
feeble  fortification  I  saw  a  knot  of  hunted 
men  standing  to  meet  a  savage  death  in 
they  knew  not  what  wild  land,  they  knew 
not  what  leagues  from  home;  one  by  one 
I  saw  them  fall,  with  grim  faces  turned  to 
an  alien  sky,  to  keep  the  gold  already  stained 
with  blood,  to  guard  the  treasure  which 
Caspar  Corte  Real  had  "carried  in  his 
ship  for  the  king." 


TO    A    CH I LD 

By  Maurice  Smiley 


Thou  lovest  me  for  what  I  am;  and  naught 
It  matters  what  I  wear  or  give.     Thine  eyes 
Sound  all  the  depths  of  life's  dishonesties. 

Gold  cannot  tempt  thee.     Thou  canst  not  be  bought. 

Thy  favor  must  be  won  by  worth,  not  sought 
With  sweetmeats  or  the  larger  bribes  of  Kes 
Pretence  doth  utter.     By  the  thin  disguise 

Of  garb  or  station  thou  art  never  caught.  . 

Thou  never  judgest  by  the  hollow  ring 

Of  purses.     May  I  never  fall  to  meet 

The  great  rebuke  of  thy  deserved  disdain. 
So  from  thy  trust  shall  I  sincereness  bring; 
So  shall  mine  unbetraying  soul  remain 
Unlured  by  guile,  unnetted  by  deceit. 


^i 
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THE    TURKEY    GOBBLER 
Bv   Helen   Haines 


IllustratioxXs  by  Sydney  Adamson 


OR  some  time  after  his  suc- 
cessful sale  of  pig  to  the 
Marpen  Iron  Company  the 
Crimson  Rambler,  treading 
lightly  on  air,  found  the  im- 
mediate atmosphere  partic- 
ularly benign  and  free  fro.m  local  disturb- 
ances. 

This  ethereal  circumambient  was  not  al- 
together a  resultant  of  the  sale  per  se — 
although  Carthwaite  did  not  undervalue  its 
importance  to  himself — but  to  its  termina- 
tion in  his  successful  suit  for  Catharine  Mit- 
tigan's  hand.  The  transaction  had  thus 
lost  its  commercial  aspect,  and  had  become 
the  glorified  shuft  artfully  selected  from  the 
quiver  of  the  love  god. 

Billy  smiled  softly  recalling  the  successes 
that  had  followed  Catharine's  playful  be- 
stowal on  him  of  the  nickname  by  which  he 
was  known — The  Crimson  Rambler — be- 
cause of  his  red  hair  and  his  wanderings  in 
selling  pig  for  the  Puddleston  Iron  Com- 
pany. Smiled  again  when  he  thought  how 
he  had  also  proven  himself  to  those  two 
peers  in  the  steel  business,  Henry  Mittigan 
and  John  Puddleston,  and  had  skilfully 
used  for  his  own  furtherance  the  necessity 


of  the  one  and  the  hesitancy  of  the  other, 
and  had  done  each  a  good  turn  withal. 

It  was  through  this  unexpected  transposi- 
tion that  Carthwaite  had  lost  his  place  as  an 
indeterminate  variable  in  the  great  Puddles- 
ton works,  and  had  become  a  fixed  value — 
one  to  be  reckoned  with.  Mr.  Mittigan's 
feelings  toward  him  approached  that  of  a 
prosperous  traveller  temporarily  waylaid  by 
a  youthful  bandit  who  demanded  of  him  not 
only  a  heavy  toll,  but  the  hand  of  his  daugh- 
ter, before  permitting  him  to  proceed  on  his 
journey;  but  when  he  saw  Catharine's  hap- 
piness reflected  in  Billy's  complacency  he 
began  to  regard  him  with  an  amiable  feroc- 
ity, and  ended  in  admiring  the  ingenuity  of 
the  hold-up. 

''Did  us  both,"  John  Puddleston  had 
written  enthusiastically  of  the  deal  to  Billy's 
father,  who  in  the  big  old-fashioned  offices 
in  Philadelphia  dealt  in  bonds  and  gilt- 
edged  securities — "did  us  both,  for  I  told 
him  he  could  have  as  commission  anything 
over  and  above  the  market;  gets  $30,000, 
the  young  rascal !  Wish  I  had  a  dozen  more 
men  like  him." 

But  Carthwaite  was  not  one  to  remain 
long  inactive  in  the  golden  clouds  of  obliv- 
ion, and  as  he  gradually  detached  himself 
he  found  his  feet  again  stumbling  over  fur- 
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nace  slag.  Besides  he  had  a  puzzle  to  solve. 
Over  and  over  he  asked  himself  why,  on 
that  eventful  day  in  New  York, — when  he 
had  sold  Henry  Mittigan  15,000  tons  of 
poor  pig  at  two  dollars  above  the  market — 
one  of  Mr.  Puddleston's  commissions  had 
been  to  see  Ali  Bey,  the  Turkish  consul, 
and  learn,  if  possible,  when  Arif  Pasha  was 
expected.  If  the  Ali  Effendi  knew,  he 
wasn't  telhng  Billy;  and  Mr.  Puddleston's 
grunt  of  disgust  when  he  received  the  un- 
satisfactory answer  bespoke  proportionate- 
ly and  eloquent  disappointment. 

With  his  riddle  unsolved,  Billy  stole  from 
his  work  a  Sunday  for  Catharine.  He  found 
her  in  the  billiard-room  of  her  father's  house 
at  Marpen,  in  the  midst  of  a  large  consign- 
ment of  rugs  and  cashmeres,  tapestries  and 
precious  stufTs — belated  spoils  of  the  Mitti- 
gans'  recent  travels.  Like  some  princess  of 
the  Orient,  Catherine  stood  in  the  midst  of 
their  sombre  tones — the  dull  purples,  warm 
reds,  and  molten  yellows,  relieved  here  and 
there  by  a  bit  of  gold  embroidery.  In  her 
dark  eyes  shone  a  glad  surprise  at  his  un- 
expected entrance. 

"Isn't  that  a  beauty?"  after  the  first 
greeting,  she  asked,  pointing  to  a  small 
prayer  rug  of  exquisite  coloring.  ''  I  beheve 
Grier — you  know  Grier,  the  New  York 
banker — has  the  only  other  one  in  the  coun- 
try anything  like  it." 

"By  Jove,  what  a  stunner!"  Billy  ex- 
claimed, his  eye  dwelling  in  enthusiastic  ad- 
miration on  the  intricacies  wrought  by  a 
by-gone  artificer. 

"Why  do  people  talk  always  of  the  bloom 
of  youth?"  Catharine  asked,  caressing  its 
radiant  surface.  "  Here's  a  product  of  age, 
and  what  can  equal  it  ?  " 

''If  only  as  we  grew  old,"  said  Billy,  "we 
could  hide  our  imperfections  in  some  such 
tender  afterglow!  But  tell  me  how  your 
father  found  it." 

"You  remember  Arif  Pasha  and  my 
christening  the  ^lahmoud  II,  when  the 
launching  took  place  at  Simpson's  yards?" 

"  Of  course,"  Carthwaite  nodded.  "I  re- 
member showing  him  and  his  party  over  our 
works.  Puddleston  furnished  the  armor- 
plate." 

"And  Marpen,"  said  Catharine,  "made 
the  steel  shafting — the  Turkish  Government 
still  owes  for  it,"  she  added  dryly.  "  When 
we  were  in  Constantinople  this  spring  father 
tried  to  get  the  money.     But  Arif  Pasha 


knows  his  weakness  for  curios,  and  gave  him 
promises ;  and  the  rug  was  sent  by  a  high 
personage  to  our  hotel  after  father  had  been 
accorded  an  interview." 

"  We  got  our  money  all  right,"  said  Billy; 
"trust  the  old  man  for  that." 

"Oh,  the  Pasha  Effendi's  too  busy  now 
with  contracts  for  his  new  road  to  remem- 
ber such  an  old  bit  of  history  as  that  shaft- 
ing. I  suppose  father'll  pay  for  it  yet,  out 
of  his  own  pocket,"  laughed  Catharine. 
"  Curios  are  more  plentiful  than  cash  in  the 
effete  East,  and  Arif  Pasha'll  soon  be  in  the 
market  for  rails." 

"Is  he  cominghere?  "  Billy  asked  breath- 
lessly. 

"No,  I  think  not;  it  will  be  a  case  of  the 
mountain  coming  to  Mahomet." 

Billy  paused  to  appropriate  this  solution 
of  his  mysterious  errand  to  the  consul's 
office,  then  aloud  he  said,  "I  wonder  if  Mr. 
Puddleston  would  send  me  out  to  sell  the 
rails." 

Catharine  tossed  a  Broussa  scarf  over  a 
table  where  the  summer's  sunlight  played 
over  its  shimmering  iridescence.  "  Selling 
rails  in  the  Orient,"  she  said  thoughtfully, 
"will  be  a  very  different  thing,  Billy,  from 
selling  that  pig  to  Father." 

"Why,"  asked  Billy,  "if  one  has  a  posi- 
tive knowledge  of  the  buyer's  necessity.  In 
the  case  of  that  lost  deal  Mr.  Puddleston 
wanted  to  sell  at  18 ;  your  father  had  to  buy 
any  pig  at  any  price  or  shut  down  the  works 
while  I — well,  Catherine  dear,  I  needed 
you — and  got  20.  You  remember  you  set 
me  the  task?" 

"To  equal  father  in  business  ability  be- 
fore I  could  give  you  an  answer  ?  Yes,  I  re- 
member, Billy,"  she  said  softly.  Then, 
after  a  moment's  silence: 

"You're  a  fraud,"  she  laughed,  her  head 
turned  to  get  a  closer  impression  of  the 
glistening  silvery  tissue.  "You  think  it 
would  be  a  fine  lark ;  your  mind  is  already 
dwelling  on  kaiks  and  bulbuls  and  houris." 

"Houris!"  interrupted  her  lover,  con- 
temptuously disdainful,  as  became  a  man 
newjy  engaged ;  "bulbuls !  All  I  want  is  con- 
tracts, and  I'm  going  to  see  Mr.  Puddleston 
about  it  the  first  thing  to-morrow  morning. " 

"Take  your  time,"  cautioned  Catharine, 
waylaying  a  tiny  moth  which  flew  from  the 
folds  of  a  lounge  cover  Billy  was  unrolling. 
"Take  your  time — the  Turkey  Gobbler'-ll 
catch  you." 
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"If  I'm  gobbled,  "retorted  Billy" — where 
do  you  want  this  Kis  KhiHm,  Catharine? 
— I'll  be  sure  to  cable  for  your  sympathy." 

''You  mus'  'a'  been  in  Marpen  yest'iday," 
said  ^Ir.  Puddleston  on  Monday  morning, 
pushing  back  his 
mail  on  his  desk,  as 
Billy  tackled  the 
question  of  selling 
rails  in  the  Far  East. 
"You  always  come 
back  from  there 
chock  full  of  ideas," 
he  continued,  with- 
out waiting  for  any 
further  reply  than 
the  surprised  red  in 
Carthwaite's  face. 
"Yes,  Arif  Pasha 
mus'  soon  be  in  the 
market,  if  he's  not 
already.  He  tol' 
me  'bout  his  rail- 
road when  he  was 
here  two  years  ago. 
The  Germans  have 
built  mos'  Turkish 
roads,  but  the  Gov'- 
ment  has  recently 
bought  back  one 
concession,  'n  if  he 
succeeds  it'll  be  the 
first  road  any 
Turk's  ever  put 
through  himself. 
He  had  expected 
to  come  over  this 
spring,  'n  that's 
why  I  sent  you 
to  talk  to  his 
brother  in  N'Yo'k 
the  other  day." 

"Ali  Bey  didn't  tell  much,"  Carthwaite 
suggested. 

"No,"  said  Mr.  Puddleston  after  a  mo- 
ment's thought,  "he  didn't."  And  then 
leaning  back  in  his  desk  chair  and  running 
his  fingers  through  his  iron  gray  hair,  "It 
mightn't  be  a  bad  idea,  your  goin'.  Sit 
down,  Carthwaite,  I  c'n  jus'  as  well  give  you 
my  ideas  now.  You've  had  some  experi- 
ence sellin'  pig — 'n  gave  me  a  new  one,"  he 
added  with  a  grin — "but  this  job's  another 
proposition.  There's  one  thing  I  want  to 
call  your  'tention  to,  if  you're  goin'  to  sell 
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rails,  'n  that's  the  beautiful,  p'ternal  spirit 
of  the  railroads  of  this  great  republic  tow'd 
the  steel  comp'nies — they  jus'  will  pay  us 
the  bigges'  prices  on  earth." 

"Of   course,"  Billy  flashed   demurely, 
"the  steel -rail  pool  has  nothing  to  do. " 

"Well,  that  has 
somethin^  to  do  with 
it,"  admitted  the  old 
man,  his  eyes  twink- 
ling, "'n  if  it's  ever 
dissolved,  it'll  be  in 
its  own  tears;  but 
when  we  sell  to  out- 
siders, it's  diff'rent. 
Think  what  it 
means  to  us  if  Tur- 
key should  jump 
over  Germany,  'n 
France,  'n  England, 
in  her  anxi'ty  to  help 
this  strugglin'  infan' 
to  lay  off  its  swad- 
dlin'- ban's!  No, 
when  foreigners' 
p'lite  'nough  to 
want  our  rails,  we 
have  to  show  'em 
our  'preciation;  'n 
so  we  cut  the  price 
of  'em  outside  this 
country." 

"Price  here's  28, 
isn't  it?"  asked 
Carthwaite. 

But  Mr.  Pud- 
dleston was  deep  in 
mental    arithmetic. 
"Price   here,"  he 
said  after  a   short 
pause,  "is  28,  'n  he 
wants  heavy  rail — 
well,  if  you  c'n  get 
20,  we'll  call  it  square — but,  Carthwaite, 
this  time,"  the  old  man  punctuated  with  his 
right  forefinger  tapping  his  desk,  as  he  called 
off  the  terms, ' '  this  time,  you  get  your  sal'ry , 
'n  your  travelin'  expenses,  'n  the  glory,  but 
all  the  money  b 'longs  to  Puddleston." 
Billy  quietly  smiled  at  this  thrust. 
"If  I'm  flying  a  kite,"  the  old  man  en- 
larged, "I  give  it  all  the   string  it  wants. 
Fly'n  fly  high;  get  the   contrac,'  'n  then 
come  home  'n  tell  us  about  it.     The  less 
you  put  on  paper  when  you're  in  heathen 
parts  the  more  they  don't  know  'bout  you 
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'n  me.  You're  responsible  to  me,  'n  report 
to  me  only." 

**  When,"  asked  Billy  with  ready  definite - 
ness,  "do  you  want  me  to  start?  " 

''You'd  better  go  right  off,  'fore  the  other 
rail-mills  get  wind  of  it.  Mittigan  was  in 
Constant'nople  this  spring,  'n  it  may  be  he 
made  a  bid  for  his  comp  'ny . ' '  The  old  man 
said  this  suggestively,  but  Carthwaite's  face 
expressed  a  merely  mild  interest. 

After  a  pause  Mr.  Puddleston  said :  ''I've 
an  idea,  though,  that  he  didn't,  'n  that  Mar- 
pen  got  bit  on  that  big  shaftin'  for  the  Mah- 
moud  II;  'n  there's  where  you  can't  be  too 
careful,  Carthwaite;  we're  generous — pro- 
vidin'  only  we  get  it — up  to  twenty  per.  I'll 
see  you  again,"  he  continued,  touching  the 
bell  for  his  stenographer,  "because  I  want 
you  to  come  back  by  way  of  Englan'  'n  see 
Wadleigh,  our  European  sales  agent.  You 
c'n  go  first  steamer  you  c'n  ketch.  No  reason, 
is  there,  why  you  can't  go  right  off?"  he 
sharply  asked. 

And  Carthwaite,  his  heart  with  Catharine, 
replied  quietly,  "None." 


II 


Catharine  was  aware,  as  she  bade  her 
lover  a  telephone  good-by,  that  she  felt 
keenly  alien  to  this  decision.  She  knew 
Arif  Pasha  and  had,  as  the  saying  goes, 
sized  him  up.  His  English  education  had 
furnished  him  with  discrimination  in  deal- 
ing with  Western  men — of  their  ways  and 
means  he  had  a  thorough  understanding — 
but  like  a  fine  lacquer,  it  covered  a  heart  un- 
compromisingly Turkish.  It  was  this  valu- 
able combination  which  had  made  him  in 
diplomacy  so  illuminating,  and  had  won  for 
him  at  Yildiz  Kiosk  the  enviable  position  of 
a  favorite.  His  plans  for  a  thousand  miles 
of  road  developing  rich  provinces  had  there- 
fore been  well  received  in  high  quarters. 

Catharine  admired  his  dark,  clever, 
astute  face,  the  evasive  eyes  that  occasion- 
ally flashed  their  shrewdness,  and  a  mis- 
giving took  possession  of  her  lest  Car- 
thwaite at  some  important  point  might  be 
forsaken  by  his  usual  caution.  She,  how- 
ever, chided  herself  for  this  injustice,  when, 
some  weeks  later,  the  papers  announced 
that  to  the  Puddleston  Iron  Company  the 
Turkish  Government  had  awarded  a  con- 
tract for  steel  rails  amounting  to  some  two 
and  a  half  millions  of  dollars. 


Carthwaite  found  himself  deliciously 
placed.  In  spite  of  his  protestations,  Arif 
Pasha  had  moved  him,  bag  and  baggage, 
from  his  hotel  in  Pera  to  a  charming  villa 
on  the  Bosporus,  and  had  placed  at  his 
disposal  every  luxury.  Not  before  Car- 
thwaite had,  however,  learned  that  other 
companies — French,  German,  English — 
had  come  and  gone;  and  Billy's  further 
knowledge  that  Herr  Kneiser,  the  repre- 
sentative of  one  of  the  German  Steel  W^orks, 
was  still  in  Pera  made  him  suspicious  of 
his  being  so  kindly  whisked  into  Turkish 
quarters. 

But  to  all  of  his  objections  the  answer  was 
invariable.  This  transaction,  honored  as 
it  was  by  the  sympathy  of  highest  persons 
in  highest  places,  could  not  be  classed  in  the 
usual  business  category,  but  approached 
definite  diplomatic  proportions;  so  that  the 
comfortable  housing  of  the  envoy  extraor- 
dinary and  minister  plenipotentiary  of  the 
Puddleston  Iron  Company,  was  a  simple 
dutv  that  Arif  Pasha's  Government  owed  to 
Billy's. 

But  attentions  did  not  serve  to  divert 
Carthwaite  from  the  main  issue.  Mindful 
of  Catharine's  story  of  Marpen's  unpaid 
shafting,  he  determined  to  demand  in  the 
agreement  a  partial  cash  payment. 

Arif  Pasha  spoke  largely  of  his  country's 
indebtedness  to  Puddleston  for  its  expedi- 
tion in  furnishing  the  armor-plate  for  the 
Mahmoud  II. 

*' And  Marpen,"  added  Billy  generously, 
"did  quick  work  with  that  shafting,  and 
I've  understood  they  gave  your  Govern- 
ment a  remarkably  cheap  price,  too." 

For  an  instant  Arif  Pasha's  eyes  looked 
out  sombrely  on  Carthwaite,  then  he  turned 
at  last  to  read  the  terms  of  the  contract  with 
Puddleston  for  rails. 

Outside  in  a  courtyard  a  fountain  idly 
plashed,  a  parrot  shrieked  shrilly.  From  a 
pleasure  kiosk  almost  hidden  among  the 
mulberry  and  acacia  trees  came  the  insist- 
ent metallic  squeak  of  a  phonograph, 
Billy's  gift  to  the  Pasha's  small  sons,  which 
was  reeling  off  the. latest  American  rag- 
time. 

Arif  Pasha  poised  delicately  as  he  saw 
the  important  insertion  of  the  partial  cash 
payment.  He  ceased  reading  and  thought- 
fully rolled  a  cigarette. 

Billy,  apparently  unnoting,  looked  silent- 
ly about  him  at  the  big  bare  selamlik.     He 
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wondered  whether  this  interview  would  be 
decisive,  and  fell  to  counting  the  blue 
stripes  on  the  cool  gray  ceiling. 

Arif  Pasha  again  returned  to  the  contract. 
"But  then,  certainly,"  he  said  turning  to 
Carthwaite,  "one  of  course  eventually 
pays." 

"  Not  eventually  at  Puddleston,  Excellen- 
cy," he  said  with  a  discreet  emphasis,  re- 
gretful that  this  should  be  his  acknowledg- 
ment of  so  many  beneficient  kindnesses; 
^'^  And  the  convenience,"  he  added,  "  to  both 
parties,  a  mutual  benefit." 

With  a  slight  shrug  of  the  shoulders,  ''As 
you  like,"  returned  the  Pasha,  and  signed 
the  contract.  "In  this  matter,"  tapping 
the  agreement,  "I  yield  to  your  company's 
custom  in  the  selling  of  rails,  which  varies 
from  your  methods  in  the  department  of 
armor-plate,"  he  smoothly  suggested. 

To  Carthwaite  the  interval  between  the 
signing  of  the  contract  and  the  date  set  for 
the  partial  cash  payment  passed  in  a 
dreamy  tumult. 

In  the  kaiks,  he  wrote  Catharine,  he  had 
learned  to  sit  cross-legged  as  serenely  im- 
movable as  a  native ;  occasionally  climbing, 
under  the  cv-press-trees,  the  steep  paths  of 
the  Petit  Champ  des  Morts,  he  had  listened 
to  the  bulbul  calling  its  mate;  but  the  houris 
were  myths — indeed,  he  personally  was  of 
the  opinion  that  the  wide  world  held  but 
one,  and  she  walked  unveiled  in  the  sun- 
light of  God's  country. 

It  was  the  night  before  the  monev  was  to 
be  paid.  Billy,  who  had  thoroughly  enjoyed 
the  success  of  his  mission  as  an  unusual 
experience,  was  now  impatient  for  the  final 
drop  of  the  curtain,  the  extinguishing  of  the 
footlights;  a  tinge  of  homesickness  had 
swept  over  him — a  lack  of  sympathy  with  his 
surroundings,  a  wonder  that  in  a  land  where 
the  sunlight  is  so  implacable  the  impene- 
trable haze  of  mystery  should  never  lift. 

With  difficulty  he  had  escaped  Arif  Pasha 's 
assiduous  attentions,  and  was  enjoying  a 
lonely  wandering,  occupied  as  much  with 
his  own  thoughts  as  with  his  kaleidoscopic 
environment.  Weary,  he  paused  for  refresh- 
ment at  a  small  kafene  on  a  side-street  in 
Scutari.  There,  sitting  in  friendly  propin- 
quity, he  espied  the  Arif  Pasha's  Armenian 
secretary  in  earnest  conversation  with  Herr 
Kneiser,agentof  the  German  Steel  Works  at 
Prussen.  Without  revealing  himself,  Billy 
turned  and  walked  back  the  wa  v  he  had  come. 


Ill 


It  was  a  crushing  blow  to  Catharine  when 
the  Atlantic  cable  flashed  to  her  the  mys- 
terious word,  "Gobbled."  She  did  not 
need  her  father's  return  from  a  conference 
of  iron  and  steel  manufacturers,  held  in 
New  York,  to  know  that  Carthwaite  had 
broken  the  contract  with  the  Turkish 
Government,  and  was  prepared  for  Mr. 
Alittigan's  announcemxnt  that  Billy  was  on 
his  way  home. 

"Of  course,"  said  Catharine,  as  she  sat 
with  her  father  in  the  library,  "he  must 
have  had  some  very  good  reason." 

"M-yes,"  Mr.  Mittigan  said  doubtfully, 
as  he  raised  his  eyes  from  a  catalogue  of 
Oriental  objets  d\irt  to  be  sold  in  New 
York;  "he's  taken,  however,  some  time  to 
change  his  mind;  meanwhile  Puddleston,  I 
hear,  has  been  working  day  and  night,  and 
is  pretty  well  loaded  with  ninety-pound 
rail.  Nothing  but  the  best  was  good 
enough  when  the  orders  came." 

"How  does  Mr.  Puddleston  take  it  ?  What 
does  he  say  ?  "  his  daughter  nervously  asked. 

"The  'old  man',''  smiled  Mr.  Mittigan, 
his  finger  in  the  pamphlet  to  hold  his  place, 
"never  talks  for  publication;  but,"  he  added 
more  seriously,  "those  of  us  who  are  in- 
terested in  Carthwaite's  career  are  pretty 
certain  it  has  ended,  so  far  as  the  Puddle- 
ston Iron  Company  is  concerned.  That 
contract  was  a  big  accomplishment  for  a 
man  no  older  than  Carthwaite." 

Catharine  held  her  head  proudly,  "  They 
will  find,"  she  said  with  confidence,  "that 
his  breaking  it  had  been  a  greater  one. 
Sometimes,"  she  suggested  hopefully,  "one 
is  more  courageous  to  fail." 

"I'm  not  at  all  certain,"  replied  her 
father,  marking  the  limit  of  his  bid  for  a 
coveted  jade  bowl,  "that  Mr.  Puddleston 
can  appreciate  a  futile  superiority." 

"  Of  course,"  Catharine  wrote  Carthwaite 
in  the  little  note  she  hurried  off  to  the  Lon- 
don office  of  the  Puddleston  Iron  Company, 
hoping  to  catch  him  before  he  sailed  for 
home,  "  of  course  /  understand  how  coura- 
geous you  have  been  to  break  the  contract, 
and  I  send  my  congratulations;  still  I  am 
sorrv  for  the  necessitv,  it's  just  terribly  too 
bad!" 

It  was  Arthur  Wadleigh  who  handed 
Carthwaite  Catharine's  letter.  Wadleigh, 
whose  disgruntlement  with  the  old  man  for 
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not  giving  him  this  opportunity  with  the 
Turkish  Government  had  made  him  await 
with  curiosity  the  arrival  of  his  understudy. 
Sending  a  kid,  by  George  1  he  fumed,  and  a 
red-headed  one  at  that — sure  to  be  impul- 
sive— to  do  a  man's  work;  ignoring  the  ser- 
vices he  had  rendered  to  the  Puddleston 
Iron  Company  for  the  past  twenty  years. 
WTien  the  news  of  the  broken  agreement 
reached  him  he  congratulated  himself  on 
his  perspicacity,  and  prepared  to  be  decent- 


ly admonitory  to  the  crestfallen  aspirant  for 
honors  in  the  foreign  sales  department. 

But  for  Carthwaite's  easy  nonchalance 
he  was  unprepared,  and  after  the  trans- 
action of  their  business,  with  the  serving  of 
tea  in  his  office,  he  took  the  opportunity  to 
warn  him  of  Mr.  Puddleston 's  present  at- 
titude. 

"The  'old  man'  's  as  cross  as  a  sore 
bear,"  he  reported  to  his  young  colleague, 
"Nothing  anyone  does  pleases  him  since 
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your  contract's  called  off.  What  in  thun- 
der were  you  about,  anyway?" 

Billy  reached  for  another  lump  of  sugar. 

"Whatever  explanation  you've  got,"  con- 
tinued Wadleigh,  after  a  pause,  seeing  it  was 
not  at  present  forthcoming,  "you'd  better 
learn  it  by  heart,  for  I  warn  you,  Carthwaite, 
he's  going  to  give  you  merry  h 1." 

It  was  with  a  distinct  feeling  of  relief,  as  he 
walked  confidently  out  of  Wadleigh's  office 
without  unburdening  himself  of  his  secret , 
that  Billv  heard  the  door  close  after  him. 


note,  as  he  turned  the  corner  into  Regent 
Street  and  ran  into  young  Grier. 

This  meeting  proved  to  be  one  of  those 
fortuitous  chances  that  a  smiling  Fate  pre- 
pares when  she  suddenly  opens  wide  the 
gate  of  felicity  just  as  she  has  apparently 
disappeared  with  its  key. 

IV 

If  Carthwaite  had  looked  forward  to  an 
enthusiastic  reception  from  Mr.  Puddleston 
on  his  return,  he  was  doomed  to  disappoint- 
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"Conceited  ass!"  thought  Wadleigh; 
"the  old  man  must  be  in  his  dotage,"  and 
inwardly  congratulated  himself  that  he  had 
transferred  to  paper  most  of  the  business 
Mr.  Puddleston  had  requested  him  to  talk 
over  with  Carthwaite. 

Billy  had  felt  so  strongly  the  pressing 
necessity  of  the  step  he  had  taken,  had  felt 
so  certain  of  the  wisdom  of  his  failure,  that 
he  had  hardly  before  realized  that  the  com- 
pany, particularly  Mr.  Puddleston,  might 
so  differently  regard  his  discretion.  His 
personal  disappointment  at  his  defeat  had 
been  somewhat  mitigated  by  his  knowledge 
that  retreat  had  been  the  only  honorable 
course.  But  now,  with  Catharine's  "ter- 
ribly too  bad"  and  Wadleigh's  w^arning 
ringing  in  his  ears,  he  for  the  first  time 
traversed  the  depths  of  discouragement. 
Out  of  all  his  world,  Catharine  alone  had 
shown  her  belief  in  him,  and,  with  pride 
baffled,  he  hugged  to  his  heart  her  little 


ment.  The  fall  air  was  chill  and  it  was  nearly 
dusk  when  he  reached  the  white  painted 
fence  which  bordered  the  street  side  of  the 
Puddleston  Iron  Company's  property.  One 
by  one,  he  met  his  associates  on  their  way 
home,  and  w^hile  each  gave  him  a  hearty 
welcome,  he  fancied  he  felt  a  note  of  ex- 
pectant sympathy  in  their  cordiality. 

As  he  reached  the  gateway,  Mr.  Puddle- 
ston, in  his  old  buggy,  drove  out.  The  old 
man,  always  last  to  leave  his  office,  was 
alone.  He  nodded  to  Billy,  drew  up,  and 
said  laconically,  "Get  in,"  then  to  the  old 
mare,  "Get  ap." 

Then  there  fell  a  short  silence.  For  Mr. 
Puddleston  flowers  of  speech  never  bloomed 
for  ornament;  they  were  kept  clipped 
and  trimmed  for  business  purposes.  Billy, 
imperturbably  cheerful,  at  length  spoke: 
"My  steamer  got  in  early  this  morning,  but 
I  had  to  stop  in  New  York  on  business  be- 
fore coming  over." 
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He  felt  that  the  ''old  man  "was  chafing  at 
this  extra  delay,  but  by  way  of  reply  Mr. 
Puddleston  only  flapped  the  reins  on  his 
old  mare's  back. 

''Mr.  Puddleston,"  Carthwaite  said 
earnestly  after  a  second  silence,  "  there  were 
three  things  you  told  me  to  do  when  I  went 
over.  The  first  was  to  get  the  contract.  I 
did  it." 

A  sceptical  snort  greeted  this  statement. 

"The  second  was  not  to  waste  time  writ- 
ing letters.  I  cabled  you  as  fully  as  I  could, 
but  I  didn't  write,  for  I  was  under  surveil- 
lance day  and  night.  And  the  third  was  to 
be  sure  of  the  money — I  couldn't  get  the 
money,  so  I  broke  the  contract." 

The  old  man  pulled  so  hard  on  the  reins 
that  the  buggy  halted  with  one  w^heel  on 
the  street-car  track. 

"You  see,"  continued  Billy,  as  the  clang, 
clang,  of  an  approaching  car  aroused  Mr. 
Puddleston  to  action,  "Arif  Pasha  had  an 
idea,  I  think,  because  I  was  not  an  old  timer 
like  Wadleigh,  he  could  distract  me  from  the 
main  issue  by  countless  attentions.  From 
the  first  he  moved  me  into  Turkish  quarters 
and  made  things  pleasant.  I  remembered 
your  suspicion  about  the  Marpen  shafting, 
and  I  determined  to  ask  for  a  partial  cash 
paym.ent." 

Mr.  Puddleston  nodded  an  approving  in- 
terest as  the  buggy  zigzagged  toward  the 
curbing. 

"I  felt  this  especially  necessary  when  I 
learned  that  the  German  works  at  Prussen 
had  gone  into  the  hands  of  a  receiver  after 
their  last  deal  with  his  Excellency." 

"What  did  he  sign  for,  if  he  couldn't  pay 
up?  "  grumbled  Mr.  Puddleston. 

'*As  to  that,"  returned  Billy,  "I  can't 
answer.  Perhaps  he  hoped  to  raise  the 
money;  perhaps  he  thought  we  were  dead 
easy  like  Marpen;  perhaps  he  thought,  as 
his  country  had  paid  for  our  armor-plate, 
we'd  trust  them  for  rails." 

"How,"  asked  Mr.  Puddleston,  "did  he 
work  it?" 

"Oh,  on  the  day  set,  his  secretary,  with 
many  bows,  asked  for  a  week's  postpone- 


ment; at  the  second  appointment  came  a 
similar  request,  with  profuse  apologies ;  but 
when  for  the  third  time  he  asked  the  same 
favor,  I  felt  that  my  still  remaining  the 
Pasha's  guest  would  be  a  prolonged  im- 
pertinence. All  this  time  he  was  shower- 
ing me  with  courtesies  and  planning  trips 
for  my  amusement,  while  his  secretary  was, 
I  discovered,  talking  prices  with  an  agent 
of  the  Prussen  works.  I  suppose  they  hope 
by  getting  so  large  a  contract  to  get  on 
their  feet  again." 

"No  unpaid  for  business  '11  set  'em  up,'* 
said  Mr.  Puddleston.  "Meanwhile,"  he 
added  gloomily,  "we've  got  90-lb.  rail  to 
burn.  There's  no  man,  'ceptin'  of  course,  our 
gen'ral  counsel,  whose  been  a  bigger  luxury 
to  the  P.  I.  Co.  than  you  have  this  year, 
Carthwaite." 

"  Oh,  I  think  I've  paid  expenses,"  Billy  re- 
plied with  complacent  good -humor;  "that's 
why  I  stopped  in  New  York.  In  London,  I 
met  David  Grier's  son,  old  chum  of  mine  at 
college.  His  father's  in  some  railroad  deal 
with  Carhart,  and  they've  made  him  pur- 
chasing agent  of  the  consolidated  lines." 

"Well,  what  of  'em?'"  asked  Mr.  Pud- 
dleston sharply,  as  he  surprised  the  old 
mare  with  a  flick  of  the  whip. 

"They're  planning  big  improvements,'* 
jerked  out  Billy  as  they  bounced  over  the 
cobble-stones,  "double  tracking  and  ex- 
tending, and  I  arranged  this  morning  for 
an  interview  to-morrow.  I  know  they'll 
take  all  we've  got  on  hand,  and  more." 

"Did  you  say  any  thin'  'bout  the  price?  " 
put  in  the  old  man  hastily,  turning  out  to 
drop  Billy  at  his  hotel. 

"They 're  good  Americans,"  Billy  laughed ; 
"the  kind  that  have  a  fatherly  interest  in 
the  rail  business." 

"Carthwaite,"  interrupted  Mr.  Puddles- 
ton, twisting  the  reins  about  the  whip  han- 
dle and  offering  both  hands  to  Billy  as  he 
got  out,  "I'm  glad  to  have  The  Crimson 
Rambler  back.  W'en  I  studied  g'ography 
'twasn't  the  shortes'  route  to  N'Yo'k  byway 
of  Constant'nople,  but  it 's  taken  a  youngster 
like  you  to  make  it  all  rail." 
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A    LETTER    FROM    PARIS 

OR  the  first  year  Jane 
\vatched  Archie's  growth 
and  development  with  the 
care  of  a  self-appointed 
nurse  temporarily  doing  her 
duty  by  her  charge.  Later 
on,  as  the  fact  became  burned  into  her  mind 
that  Lucy  would  never  willingly  return  to 
Warehold,  she  clung  to  him  with  that  ab- 
sorbing love  and  devotion  which  an  un- 
married woman  often  lavishes  upon  a  child 
not  her  own.  In  his  innocent  eyes  she  saw 
the  fulfilment  of  her  promise  to  her  father. 
He  would  grow  to  be  a  man  of  courage  and 
strength,  the  stain  upon  his  birth  forgotten, 
doing  hoDor  to  himself,  to  her,  and  to  the 
name  he  bore.  In  him,  too,  she  sought  re- 
fuge from  that  other  sorrow  which  was  often 
greater  than  she  could  bear — the  loss  of  the 
closer  companionship  of  Doctor  John — a 
companionship  which  only  a  wife's  place 
could  gain  for  her.  The  true  mother-love 
— the  love  which  she  had  denied  herself,  a 
love  which  had  been  poured  out  upon  Lucy 
since  her  father's  death — found  its  outlet, 
therefore,  in  little  Archie. 

Under  Martha's  watchful  care  the  help- 
less infant  grew  to  be  a  big,  roly-poly  boy, 
never  out  of  her  arms  when  she  could  avoid 
it.  At  five  he  had  lost  his  golden  curls  and 
short  skirts  and  strutted  about  in  knee 
trousers.  At  seven  he  had  begun  to  roam 
the  streets,  picking  up  his  acquaintances 
wherever  he  found  them. 

Chief  among  them  was  Tod  Fogarty,  the 
son  of  the  fisherman,  now  a  boy  of  ten,  big 
for  his  age  and  bubbling  over  with  life  and 
merriment.  Tod  had  brought  a  basket  of 
fish  to  Yardley  and  sneaking  Meg,  who 
was  then  alive — he  died  the  year  after — 
had  helped  himself  to  part  of  the  contents, 
and  the  skirmish  over  its  recovery  had  re- 
sulted in  a  friendship  which  was  to  last  the 
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boys  all  their  lives.  The  doctor  believed  in 
Tod,  and  always  spoke  of  his  pluck  and  of 
his  love  for  his  mother,  qualities  which  Jane 
admired — but  then  technical  class  distinc- 
tions never  troubled  Jane — every  honest 
body  was  Jane's  friend,  just  as  every  honest 
body  was  Doctor  John's. 

The  doctor  loved  Archie  dearly,  and  with 
the  love  of  an  older  brother;  not  altogether 
because  he  was  Jane's  ward,  but  for  the 
boy's  own  qualities — for  his  courage,  for 
his  laugh — particularly  for  his  buoyancy. 
Often,  as  he  looked  into  the  lad's  eyes  brim- 
ming with  fun,  he  would  wish  that  he  him- 
self had  been  born  with  the  same  kind  of 
temperament.  Then  again  the  boy  satis- 
fied to  a  certain  extent  the  longing  in  his 
heart  for  home,  wife,  and  child — a  void 
which  he  knew  now  would  never  be  filled. 
Fate  had  decreed  that  he  and  the  woman  he 
loved  should  live  apart — with  this  he  must 
be  content.  Not  that  his  disappointments 
had  soured  him;  only  that  this  ever-present 
sorrow  had  added  to  the  cares  of  his  life, 
and  in  later  years  had  taken  much  of  the 
spring  and  joyousness  out  of  him.  This 
drew  him  all  the  closer  to  Archie,  and  the 
lad  soon  became  his  constant  companion; 
sitting  beside  him  in  his  gig,  waiting  for 
him  at  the  doors  of  the  fishermen's  huts,  or 
in  the  cabins  of  the  poor  on  the  outskirts  of 
Barnegat  and  Warehold. 

"There  goes  Doctor  John  of  Barnegat 
and  his  curly-head,"  the  neighbors  would 
say;  ''when  ye  see  one  ye  see  t'other." 

Newcomers  in  Barnegat  and  Warehold 
thought  Archie  was  his  son,  and  would  talk 
to  the  doctor  about  him. 

"Fine  lad  you  got,  doctor — don't  look  a 
bit  like  you,  but  maybe  he  will  when  he  gets 
his  growth."  At  which  the  doctor  would 
laugh  and  pat  the  boy's  head. 

During  all  these  year's  Lucy's  letters 
came  but  seldom.  When  they  did  arrive, 
most  of  them  were  filled  with  elaborate  ex- 
cuses for  her  prolonged  stay.  The  money, 
she  wrote,  which  Jane  had  sent  her  from 
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time  to  lime,  was  ample  for  her  needs;  she 
was  making  many  valuable  friends,  and 
she  could  not  see  how  she  could  return  until 
the  following  spring — a  spring  which  never 
arrived.  In  no  one  of  them  had  she  ever 
answered  Jane's  letter  about  Bart's  death, 
except  to  acknowledge  its  receipt.  Nor, 
strange  to  say,  had  she  ever  expressed  any 
love  for  the  boy.  Jane's  letters  were  al- 
ways filled  with  the  child's  doings;  his  ill- 
nesses and  recoveries;  but  whenever  Lucy 
mentioned  his  name,  which  was  seldom, 
she  invariably  referred  to  him  as  ''your 
little  ward"  or  "your  baby,"  evidently  in- 
tending to  wipe  that  part  of  her  life  com- 
pletely out.  Neither  did  she  make  any 
comment  on  the  child's  christening — a 
ceremony  which  took  place  in  the  church, 
Pastor  Dellenbaugh  officiating — except  to 
write  that  perhaps  one  name  was  as  good  as 
another,  and  that  she  hoped  he  would  not 
disgrace  it  when  he  grew  up. 

These  things,  however,  made  but  little 
impression  on  Jane.  She  never  lost  faith 
in  her  si  ter,  and  never  gave  up  hope  that  one 
day  they  would  all  three  be  reunited ;  how  or 
where  she  could  not  tell  or  foresee,  but  in 
some  way  by  which  Lucy  would  know  and 
love  her  son  for  himself  alone,  and  the  two 
live  together  ever  after — his  parentage 
always  a  secret.  She  was  convinced  that 
when  Lucy  looked  into  her  boy's  face  she 
would  love  and  cling  to  him.  .  This  was  her 
constant  prayer. 

All  these  hopes  were  dashed  to  the  ground 
by  the  receipt  of  a  letter  from  Lucy  with  a 
Geneva  post-mark.  She  had  not  written 
for  months,  and  Jane  broke  the  seal  with  a 
murmur  of  delight,  Martha  standing  by, 
eager  to  hear  the  first  word  from  her  bairn. 
As  she  read  Jane's  face  grew  suddenly  pale. 

''  What  is  it  ?  "  Martha  asked  in  a  trem- 
bling voice. 

For  some  minutes  Jane  sat  staring  into 
space,  her  hand  pressed  to  her  side.  She 
looked  like  one  who  had  received  a  death 
message.  Then,  without  a  word,  she 
handed  the  letter  to  Martha. 

The  old  woman  adjusted  her  glasses, 
read  the  missive  to  the  end  without  com- 
ment, and  laid  it  back  on  Jane's  lap.  The 
writing  covered  but  part  of  the  page,  and 
announced  Lucy's  coming  marriage  with  a 
Frenchman:  "A  man  of  distinction;  some 
years  older  than  myself,  and  of  ample 
means.     He  fell  in  love  with  me  at  Aix." 


There  are  certain  crises  in  life  with  con- 
clusions so  evident  that  no  spoken  word  can 
add  to  their  clearness.  There  is  no  need  of 
comment;  neither  is  there  room  for  doubt. 
The  bare  facts  stand  naked.  No  sophistry 
can  dull  their  outlines  nor  soften  the  in- 
sistence of  their  high  lights;  nor  can  any 
reasoning  explain  away  the  results  that 
will  follow.  Both  women,  without  the  ex- 
change of  a  word,  knew  instantly  that  the 
consummation  of  this  marriage  meant  the 
loss  of  Lucy  forever.  Now  she  would 
never  come  back,  and  Archie  would  be 
motherless  for  life.  They  foresaw,  too, 
that  all  their  yearning  to  clasp  Lucy  once 
more  in  their  arms  would  go  unsatisfied. 
In  this  marriage  she  had  found  a  way  to 
slip  as  easily  from  out  the  ties  that  bound 
her  to  Yardley  as  she  would  from  an  old 
dress. 

Martha  rose  from  her  seat,  read  the  letter 
again  to  the  end,  and  without  opening  her 
lips  left  the  room.  Jane  kept  her  seat,  her 
head  resting  on  her  hand,  the  letter  once 
more  in  her  lap.  The  revulsion  of  feeling 
had  paralyzed  her  judgment,  and  for  a 
time  had  benumbed  her  emotions.  All  she 
saw  was  Archie's  eyes  looking  into  hers  as 
he  waited  for  an  answer  to  that  question  he 
would  one  day  ask  and  which  now  she 
knew  she  could  never  give. 

Then  there  rose  before  her,  like  some 
disembodied  spirit  from  a  long-covered 
grave,  the  spectre  of  the  past.  An  icy  chill 
crept  over  her.  Would  Lucy  begin  this  new 
life  with  the  same  deceit  with  which  she  had 
begun  the  old?  And  if  she  did,  would 
this  Frenchman  forgive  her  when  he  learned 
the  facts  ?  If  he  never  learned  them — and 
this  was  most  to  be  dreaded — what  would 
Lucy's  misery  be  all  her  life,  she  still  hug- 
ging the  secret  to  her  heart?  Then  with  a 
pathos  all  the  more  intense  because  of  her 
ignorance  of  the  true  situation — she  fight- 
ing on  alone,  unconscious  that  the  man  she 
loved  not  only  knew  every  pulsation  of  her 
aching  heart,  but  would  be  as  willing  as 
herself  to  guard  its  secrets,  she  burst  out: 

"Yes,  at  any  cost  she  must  be  saved  from 
this  living  death!  I  know  what  it  is  to  sit 
beside  the  man  Hove,  the  man  whose  arm  is 
ready  to  sustain  me,  whose  heart  is  burst- 
ing for  love  of  me,  and  yet  be  always  held 
apart  by  a  spectre  which  I  dare  not  face." 

With  this  came  the  resolve  to  prevent  the 
marriage  at  all  hazards,   even  to  leaving 
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Yardley  and  taking  the  first  steamer  to 
Europe,  that  she  might  plead  with  Lucy  in 
person. 

While  she  sat  searching  her  brain  for 
some  way  out  of  the  threatened  calamity, 
the  rapid  rumbling  of  the  doctor's  gig  was 
heard  on  the  gravel  road  outside  her  open 
window.  She  knew  from  the  speed  with 
which  he  drove  that  something  out  of  the 
common  had  happened.  The  gig  stopped 
and  the  doctor's  voice  rang  out : 

"  Come  as  quick  as  you  can,  Jane,  please. 
I've  got  a  bad  case  some  miles  out  of  Ware- 
hold,  and  I  need  you;  it's  a  compound  fract- 
ure, and  I  want  you  to  help  with  the  chloro- 
form." 

All  her  indecision  vanished  and  all  her 
doubts  were  swept  away  as  she  caught  the 
tones  of  his  voice.  Who  else  in  the  wide 
world  understood  her  as  he  did,  and  who 
but  he  should  guide  her  now?  Had  he 
ever  failed  her  ?  When  was  his  hand  with- 
held or  his  lips  silent  ?  How  long  would  her 
pride  shut  out  his  sympathy  ?  If  he  could 
help  in  the  smaller  things  of  life  why  not 
trust  him  in  this  larger  sorrow — one  that 
threatened  to  overwhelm  her;  she  whose 
heart  ached  for  tenderness  and  wise  counsel. 
Perhaps  she  could  lean  upon  him  without 
betraying  her  trust.  After  all,  the  question 
of  Archie's  birth — the  one  secret  between 
them — need  not  come  up.  It  was  Lucy's 
future  happiness  that  was  at  stake.  This 
must  be  made  safe  at  any  cost  short  of  ex- 
posure. 

'' Better  put  a  few  things  in  a  bag,"  Doc- 
tor John  continued.  ''It  may  be  a  case  of 
hours  or  days — I  can't  tell  till  I  see  him. 
The  boy  fell  from  the  roof  of  the  stable  and 
is  pretty  badly  hurt;  both  legs  are  broken, 
the  right  one  in  two  places. 

She  was  upstairs  in  a  moment,  into  her 
nursing  dress,  always  hanging  ready  in  case 
the  doctor  called  for  her,  and  down  again, 
standing  beside  the  gig,  her  bag  in  her  hand, 
before  he  had  time  to  turn  his  horse  and  ar- 
range the  seat  and  robes  for  her  comfort. 

''  Who  is  it  ?  "  she  asked  hurriedly,  resting 
her  hand  in  his  as  he  helped  her  into  the 
seat  and  took  the  one  beside  her,  Martha 
and  Archie  assisting  with  her  bag  and  big 
riding  cloak. 

"Burton's  boy.  His  father  was  coming 
for  me  and  met  me  on  the  road.  I  have 
everything  with  me,  so  we  will  not  lose  any 
time.      Good-by,  my  boy,"    he  called  to 


Archie.  ''One  day  I'll  make  a  doctor  of 
you,  and  then  I  won't  have  to  take  your 
dear  mother  from  you  so  often.  Good-by, 
Martha.  You  want  to  take  care  of  that 
cough,  old  lady,  or  I  shall  have  to  send  up 
some  of  those  plasters  you  love  so." 

They  were  off  and  rattling  down  the  path 
between  the  lilacs  before  either  Archie  or  the 
old  woman  could  answer.  To  hearts  like 
Jane's  and  the  doctor's,  a  suffering  body,  no 
matter  how  far  a  way, was  a  sinking  ship  in 
the  clutch  of  the  breakers.  Until  the  lifeboat 
reached  her  side  everything  was  forgotten. 

The  doctor  adjusted  the  robe  over  Jane's 
lap  and  settled  himself  in  his  seat.  They 
had  often  driven  thus  together,  and  Jane's 
happiest  hours  had  been  spent  close  to  his 
side,  both  intent  on  the  same  errand  of 
mercy,  and  both  working  together.  That 
wasthe  joy  of  it! 

They  talked  of  the  wounded  boy  and  of 
the  needed  treatment  and  what  part  each 
should  take  in  the  operation;  of  some  new 
cases  in  the  hospital  and  the  remedies  sug- 
gested for  their  comfort;  of  Archie's  life  on 
the  beach  and  how  ruddy  and  handsome  he 
was  growing,  and  of  his  tender,  loving  nat- 
ure; arid  of  the  thousand  and  one  other 
things  that  two  people  who  knew  every 
pulsation  of  each  other's  hearts — of  every- 
thing, in  fact,  but  the  letter  in  her  pocket. 
"It  is  a  serious  case,"  she  said  to  herself — 
"this  to  which  we  are  hurrying — and  noth- 
ing must  disturb  the  sureness  of  his  sen- 
sitive hand." 

Now  and  then,  as  he  spoke,  she  would 
turn  her  head  and  look  into  his  eyes.  When 
a  man's  face  lacks  the  lines  and  modellings 
that  stand  for  beauty  the  woman  who  loves 
him  is  apt  to  omit  in  her  eager  glance 
every  feature  but  his  eyes.  His  eyes  are 
the  open  doors  to  his  soul;  in  these  she  finds 
her  ideals,  and  in  these  she  revels.  But 
with  Jane  ever}' feature  was  a  joy — the  way 
the  smoothly  cut  hair  was  trimmed  about 
the  white  temples;  the  small,  well-turned 
ears  lying  flat  to  his  head;  the  lines  of  his 
eyebrows;  the  wide,  sensitive  nostrils  and 
the  gleam  of  the  even  teeth  flashing  from 
between  well  drawn,  mobile  lips;  the  white, 
smooth,  polished  skin.  Not  all  faces  can 
boast  this  beauty;  but  then  not  all  souls 
shone  as  clearly  as  did  Doctor  John's 
through  the  thin  veil  of  his  face. 

And  she  was  equally  young  and  beautiful 
to  him.     Her  figure  was  still  that  of  her 
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youth;  her  face  had  not  changed — he  still 
caught  the  smile  of  the  girl  he  loved.  Often, 
when  they  had  been  driving  along  the 
coast,  the  salt  wind  in  their  faces,  and  he 
had  looked  at  her  suddenly,  a  thrill  of  de- 
light had  swept  through  him  as  he  noted 
how  rosy  were  her  cheeks  and  how  ruddy 
the  wrists  above  the  gloves,  hiding  the  dear 
hands  he  loved  so  well,  their  tapering 
fingers  tipped  with  delicate  pink  nails.  He 
could,  if  he  sought  them,  find  many  tell- 
tale wrinkles  about  the  corners  of  the  mouth 
and  under  the  eyelids  (he  knew  and  loved 
them  all),  showing  where  the  acid  of 
anxiety  had  bitten  deep  into  the  plate  on 
which  the  record  of  her  life  was  being  daily 
etched,  but  her  beautiful  gray  eyes  still 
shone  with  the  same  true,  kindly  light,  and 
always  flashed  the  brighter  when  they 
looked  into  his  own.  No,  she  was  ever 
young  and  ever  beautiful  to  him  I 

To-day,  however,  there  was  a  strange 
tremor  in  her  voice  and  an  anxious, 
troubled  expression  in  her  face — one  that 
he  had  not  seen  for  years. 

''Something  worries  you,  Jane,"  he  said, 
his  voice  echoing  his  thoughts.  .''Tell  me 
about  it." 

"No — not  now — it  is  nothing,"  she 
answered  quickly. 

"Yes,  tell  me.  Don't  keep  any  troubles 
from  me.  I  have  nothing  else  to  do  in  life 
but  smooth  them  out.     Come,  what  is  it  ?  " 

"Wait  until  we  get  through  with  Burton's 
bov.  He  may  be  hurt  worse  than  you 
think." 

The  doctor  slackened  the  reins  until  they 
rested  on  the  dashboard,  and  with  a  quick 
movement  turned  and  looked  searchingly 
into  Jane's  eyes. 

"It  is  serious,  then.  What  has  hap- 
pened?" 

"  Only  a  letter  from  Lucy." 

"Is  she  coming  home  ? " 

"No,  she  is  going  to  be  married. " 

The  doctor  gave  a  low  whistle.  In- 
stantly Archie's  laughing  eyes  looked  into 
his;  then  came  the  thought  of  the  nameless 
grave  of  his  father. 

"Well,  upon  my  soul!  You  don't  say 
so!     Who  to,  pray?" 

"To  a  Frenchman,"  she  answered. 
Jane's  eyes  were  upon  his,  reading  the  effect 
of  her  news.  His  tone  of  surprise  left  an 
uncomfortable  feeling  behind  it. 

"How  long  has  she  known  him?"   he 


continued,  tightening  the  reins  again  and 
chirruping  to  the  mare. 

"She  does  not  say — not  long,  I  should 
think." 

' '  What  sort  of  a  Frenchman  is  he  ?  I've 
known  several  kinds  in  my  life — so  have 
you,  no  doubt" — and  a  quiet  smile  over- 
spread his  face.  "  Come,  Bess !  Hurry  up, 
old  girl." 

"A  gentleman,  I  should  think,  from  what 
she  writes.  He  is  much  older  than  Lucy, 
and  she  says  very  well  off." 

"Then  you  didn't  meet  him  on  the  other 
side?" 

"No." 

"And  never  heard  of  him  before  ?  " 

"Not  until  I  received  this  letter." 

The  doctor  reached  for  his  whip  and 
flecked  off  a  fly  that  had  settled  on  the 
mare's  neck. 

"Lucy  is  about  twenty-seven,  is  she  not  ?" 

"Yes — eight  years  younger  than  I  am. 
\Vliy  do  you  ask,  John  ?  " 

"Because  it  is  always  a  restless  age  for  a 
woman.  She  has  lost  the  protecting  igno- 
rance of  youth  and  she  has  not  yet  gained 
enough  of  the  experience  of  age  to  steady 
her.  Marriage  often  comes  as  a  balance- 
weight.  She  is  coming  home  to  be 
married,  isn't  she  ?  " 

"No;  they  are  to  be  married  in  Geneva 
at  his  mother's." 

"I  think  that  part  of  it  is  a  mistake,"  he 
said  in  a  decided  tone.  "There  is  no 
reason  why  she  should  not  be  married  here; 
she  owes  that  to  you  and  to  herself."  Then 
he  added  in  a  gentler  tone,  "And  this 
worries  you?" 

"More  than  I  can  tell  you,  John.  I  feel 
like  taking  the  first  steamer  to  beg  her  to 
give  it  up.  There  was  a  note  in  the  voice 
that  vibrated  through  him.  He  knew  now 
how  seriously  the  situation  affected  her. 

"  But  why,  Jane  ?  If  Lucy  is  happier  in 
it  we  should  do  what  we  can  to  help  her." 

"Yes,  but  not  in  this  way.  This  will 
make  her  all  the  more  miserable.  I  don't 
want  this  marriage;  I  want  her  to  come 
home  and  live  with  me  and  Archie.  She 
makes  me  promises  every  year  to  come,  and 
now  it  is  over  six  years  since  I  left  her  and 
she  has  always  put  me  off.  This  marriage 
means  that  she  will  never  com.e.  I  v/ant 
her  here,  John.  It  is  not  right  for  her  to 
live  as  she  does.     Please  think  as  I  do  1 " 

The  doctor  patted  Jane's  hand — it  was 
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the  only  mark  of  affection  he  ever  allowed 
himself — not  in  a  caressing  way,  but  more 
as  a  father  would  upon  the  hand  of  a  ner- 
vous child. 

"Well,  let  us  go  over  it  from  the  begin- 
ning. Maybe  I  don't  know  all  the  facts. 
Have  you  the  letter  with  you  ?  " 

She  handed  it  to  him.  He  passed  the 
reins  to  her  and  read  it  carefully  to  the  end. 

"Have  you  answered  it  yet  ? " 

"No,  I  wanted  to  talk  to  you  about  it. 
What  do  you  think  now  ?  " 

"I  can't  see  that  it  will  make  any  differ- 
ence. She  is  not  a  woman  to  live  alone.  I 
have  always  been  surprised  that  she  waited 
so  long.  You  are  wrong,  Jane,  about  this. 
It  is  best  for  everybody  and  everything  that 
Lucy  should  be  married." 

"  John,  dear, "  she  said  in  a  half-pleading 
tone — there  were  some  times  when  this  last 
word  slipped  out — "I  don't  want  this  mar- 
riage at  all.  I  am  so  wretched  about  it  that 
I  feel  like  taking  the  first  steamer  and  bring- 
ing her  home  with  me.  She  will  forget  all 
about  him  when  she  is  here;  and  it  is  only 
her  loneliness  that  makes  her  want  to  marry. 
I  don't  want  her  married;  I  want  her  to  love 
me  and  Martha  and — Archie — and  she  will 
if  she  sees  him." 

"Is  that  better  than  loving  a  man  who 
loves  her  ?  "  The  words  dropped  from  his 
lips  before  he  could  recall  them — forced 
out,  as  it  were,  by  the  pressure  of  his  heart. 

Jane  caught  her  breath  and  the  color  rose 
in  her  cheeks.  She  knew  he  did  not  mean 
her,  and  yet  she  saw  he  spoke  from  his  heart. 
Doctor  John's  face,  however,  gaxe  no  sign 
of  his  thoughts. 

"But,  John,  I  don't  know  that  she  does 
love  him.  She  doesn't  say  so — she  says  he 
loves  her.  And  if  she  did,  we  cannot  all 
follow  our  own  hearts." 

"Why  not?"  he  replied  calmly-*,  looking 
straight  ahead  of  him:  at  the  bend  in  the 
road,  at  the  crows  flying  in  the  air,  at  the 
leaden  sky  between  the  rows  of  pines.  If 
she  wanted  to  give  him  her  confidence  he 
was  ready  now  with  heart  and  arms  wide 
open.     Perhaps  his  hour  had  come  at  last. 

"Because — because,"  she  faltered,  "our 
duty  comes  in.  That  is  holier  than 
love."  Then  her  voice  rose  and  steadied 
itself — "  Lucy's  duty  is  to  come  home." 

He  understood.  The  gate  was  still  shut; 
the  wall  still  confronted  him.  He  could  not 
and  would  not  scale  it.     She  had  risked  her 


own  happiness — even  her  reputation — to 
keep  this  skeleton  hidden,  the  secret  in- 
violate. Only  in  the  late  years  had  she  be- 
gun to  recover  from  the  strain.  She  had 
stood  the  brunt  and  borne  the  sufferings  of 
another's  sin  without  complaint,  without 
reward,  giving  up  everything  in  life  in  con- 
secration to  her  trust.  He,  of  all  men, 
could  not  tear  the  mask  away,  nor  could  he 
stoop  by  the  more  subtle  paths  of  friendship, 
love,  or  duty  to  seek  to  look  behind  it — not 
without  her  own  free  and  willing  hand  to 
guide  him.  There  was  nothing  else  in  all 
her  life  that  she  had  not  told  him.  Every 
thought  was  his,  every  resolve,  every  joy. 
She  would  entrust  him  with  this  if  it  was 
hers  to  give.  Until  she  did  his  lips  would 
be  sealed.  As  to  Lucy,  it  could  m  ake  no  dif- 
ference. Bart  lying  in  a  foreign  grave  would 
never  trouble  her  again,  and  Archie  would 
only  be  a  stumbling-block  in  her  career. 
She  would  never  love  the  boy,  come  what 
might.  If  this  Frenchman  filled  her  ideal, 
it  was  best  for  her  to  end  her  days  across 
the  water — best  certainly  for  Jane,  to  whom 
she  had  only  brought  unhappiness. 

For  some  moments  he  busied  himself  with 
the  reins,  loosening  them  from  where  they 
were  caught  in  the  harness;  then  he  bent  his 
head  and  said  slowly,  and  with  the  tone  of 
the  physician  in  consultation: 

"Your  protest  will  do  no  good,  Jane,  and 
your  trip  abroad  will  only  be  a  waste  of  time 
and  money.  If  Lucy  has  not  changed,  and 
this  letter  shows  that  she  has  not,  she  will 
laugh  at  your  objections  and  end  by  doing 
as  she  pleases.  She  has  always  been  a  law 
unto  herself,  and  this  new  move  of  hers  is 
part  of  her  life  plan.  Take  my  advice: 
stay  where  you  are;  write  her  a  loving,  sweet 
letter  and  tell  her  how  happy  you  hope  she 
will  be,  and  send  her  your  congratulations. 
She  will  not  listen  to  your  objections,  and 
your  opposition  might  lose  you  her  love." 

Before  dark  they  were  both  on  their  way 
back  to  Yardley.  Burton's  boy  had  not 
been  hurt  as  badly  as  his  father  thought ; 
but  one  leg  was  broken,  and  this  was  soon 
in  splints,  and  without  Jane's  assistance. 

Before  they  had  reached  her  door  her 
mind  was  made  up. 

The  doctor's  words,  as  they  always  did, 
had  gone  down  deep  into  her  mind,  and  all 
thought  of  going  abroad,  or  of  even  protest- 
ing against  Lucy's  marriage,  were  given  up. 
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Only  the  spectre  remained.  That  the  doc- 
tor knew  nothing  of,  and  that  she  must  meet 
alone. 

Martha  took  Jane's  answer  to  the  post- 
office  herself.  She  had  talked  its  contents 
over  with  the  old  nurse,  and  the  two  had 
put  their  hearts  into  every  line. 

''Tell  him  everything,"  Jane  wrote. 
''Don't  begin  a  new  life  with  an  old  lie. 
With  me  it  is  different.  I  saved  you,  my 
sister,  because  I  loved  you,  and  because  I 
could  not  bear  that  your  sweet  girlhood 
should  be  marred.  I  shall  live  my  life  out 
in  this  duty.  It  came  to  me,  and  I  could  not 
put  it  from  me,  and  would  not  now  if  I  could 
but  I  know  the  tyranny  of  a  secret  you  can- 
not share  with  the  man  who  loves  you.  I 
know,  too,  the  cruelty  of  it  all.  For  years  I 
have  answered  kindly  meant  inquiry  with 
discourteous  silence,  bearing  insinuations, 
calumny,  insults — and  all  because  I  cannot 
speak.  Don't,  I  beseech  you,  begin  your 
new  life  in  this  slavery.  But  whatever  the 
outcome,  take  him  into  your  confidence. 
Better  have  him  leave  you  now  than  after 
you  are  married.  Remember,  too,  that  if  by 
this  declaration  you  should  lose  his  love  you 
will  at  least  gain  his  respect.  Perhaps,  if  his 
heart  is  tender  and  he  feels  for  the  suffering 
and  wronged,  you  may  keep  both.  For- 
give me,  dear,  but  I  have  only  your  happi- 
ness at  heart,  and  I  love  you  too  dearly  not 
to  warn  you  against  any  danger  which 
would  threaten  you.  Martha  agrees  with 
me  in  the  above,  and  knows  you  will  do 
right  by  him." 

When  Lucy's  answer  arrived  weeks  after- 
ward— after  her  marriage,  in  fact — Jane 
read  it  with  a  clutching  at  her  throat  she 
had  not  known  since  that  fatal  afternoon 
when  Martha  returned  from  Trenton. 

"You  dear,  foolish  sister,"  Lucy's  letter 
began,  "what  should  I  tell  him  for?  He 
loves  me  devotedly  and  we  are  very  happy 
together,  and  I  am  not  going  to  cause  him 
any  pain  by  bringing  any  disagreeable  thing 
into  his  life.  People  don't  do  those  wild, 
old-fashioned  things  over  here.  And  then 
again,  there  is  no  possibility  of  his  finding 
out.  Maria  agrees  with  me  thoroughly, 
and  says  in  her  funny  way  that  men  nowa- 
days know  too  much  already."  Then  fol- 
lowed an  account  of  her  wedding. 

This  letter  Jane  did  not  read  to  the  doc- 
tor— no  part  of  it,  in  fact.  She  did  not 
even  mention  its  receipt,  except  to  say  that 


the  wedding  had  taken  place  in  Geneva, 
where  the  Frenchman's  mother  lived,  it 
being  impossible,  Lucy  said,  for  her  to  come 
home,  and  that  Maria  Collins,  who  was 
staying  with  her,  had  been  the  only  one  of 
her  old  friends  at  the  ceremony  Neither 
did  she  read  it  all  to  Martha.  The  old  nurse 
was  growing  more  feeble  every  year  and  she 
did  not  wish  her  blind  faith  in  her  bairn  dis- 
turbed. 

For  many  days  she  kept  the  letter  locked 
in  her  desk,  not  having  the  courage  to  take 
it  out  again  and  read  it.  Then  she  sent  for 
Captain  Holt,  the  only  one,  beside  Martha, 
with  whom  she  could  discuss  the  matter. 
She  knew  his  strong,  honest  nature,  and  his 
blunt,  outspoken  way  of  giving  vent  to  his 
mind,  and  she  hoped  that  his  knowledge  of 
life  might  help  to  comfort  her. 

"Married  to  one  o'  them  furriners,  is 
she  ? ' '  the  captain  blurted  out ; ' '  and  goin'  to 
keep  right  on  livin'  the  lie  she's  lived  ever 
since  she  left  ye?  You'll  excuse  me.  Miss 
Jane, — you've  been  a  mother,  and  a  sister 
and  everything  to  her,  and  you're  nearer  the 
angels  than  anybody  I  know.  That's  what 
I  think  when  I  look  at  you  and  Archie.  I 
say  it  behind  your  back  and  I  say  it  now  to 
your  face,  for  it's  true.  As  to  Lucy,  I  may 
be  mistaken,  and  I  may  not.  I  don't  want 
to  condemn  nothin'  'less  I'm  on  the  survey 
and  kin  look  the  craft  over;  that's  why  I'm 
partic'lar.  Maybe  Bart  was  right  in  sayin' 
it  warn't  all  his  fault,  whelp  as  he  was  to  say 
it,  and  maybe  he  warn't.  It  ain't  up  before 
me  and  I  ain't  passin'  on  it, — but  one  thing 
is  certain,  when  a  ship's  made  as  many 
voyages  as  Lucy  has  and  ain't  been  home 
for  repairs  nigh  on  to  seven  years — ain't  it  ?" 
and  he  looked  at  Jane  for  confirmation — 
"she  gits  foul  and  sometimes  a  little  mite 
worm-eaten — especially  her  bilge  timbers, 
unless  they're  copper-fastened  or  pretty 
good  stuff.  I've  been  thinkin'  for  some 
time  that  you  ain't  got  Lucy  straight,  and 
this  last  kick-up  of  hers  makes  me  sure  of 
it.  Some  timber  is  growed  right  and  some 
timber  is  growed  crooked;  and  when  its 
growed  crooked  it  gits  leaky,  and  no  'mount 
o'  tar  and  pitch  kin  stop  it.  Every  twist 
the  ship  gives  it  opens  the  seams,  and  the 
pumps  is  goin'  all  the  time.  When  your 
timber  is  growed  right  you  kin  all  go  to  sleep 
and  not  a  drop  o'  water'U  git  in.  Your 
sister  Lucy  ain't  growed  right.  Maybe  she 
kin  help  it  and  maybe  she  can't,  but  she'll 
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leak  every  time  there  comes  a  twist.  See  if 
she  don't." 

But  Jane  never  lost  faith  nor  wavered  in 
her  trust.  With  the  old-time  love  strong 
upon  her  she  continued  to  make  excuses  for 
this  thoughtless,  irresponsible  woman,  so 
easily  influenced.  ''  It  is  Maria  Collins  who 
has  written  the  letter,  and  not  Lucy."  she 
kept  saying  to  herself.  ''Maria  has  been 
her  bad  angel  from  her  girlhood,  and  still 
dominates  her.  The  poor  child's  sufferings 
have  hardened  her  heart  and  destroyed  for 
a  time  her  sense  of  right  and  wrong — that 
is  all." 

With  this  thought  uppermost  in  her  mind 
she  took  the  letter  from  her  desk,  and  stir- 
ring the  smouldering  embers,  laid  it  upon 
the  coals.  The  sheet  blazed  and  fell  into 
ashes. 

''No  one  will  ever  know,"  she  said  with  a 
sigh. 

XII 

SCOOTS y's  epithet 

YING  on  Barnegat  Beach, 
within  sight  of  the  House  of 
Refuge  and  Fogarty's  cabin, 
was  the  hull  of  a  sloop  which 
had  been  whirled  in  one 
night  in  a  southeaster,  with 
not  a  soul  on  board,  riding  the  breakers  like 
a  duck,  and  landing  high  and  dry  out  of  the 
hungry  clutch  of  the  surf-dogs.  She  was 
light  at  the  time  and  without  ballast,  and 
lay  stranded  upright  on  her  keel.  All  at- 
tempts by  the  beach-combers  to  float  her 
had  proved  futile;  they  had  stripped  her  of 
her  standing  rigging  and  everything  else  of 
value,  and  had  then  abandoned  her.  Only 
the  evenly  balanced  hull  was  left,  its  bottom 
timbers  broken  and  its  bent  keelson  buried 
in  the  sand.  This  hulk  little  Tod  Fogarty, 
aged  ten,  had  taken  possession  of;  particu- 
larly the  after  part,  of  the  hold,  over  which 
he  had  placed  a  trusty  henchman  armed 
with  a  cutlass  made  from  the  hoop  of  a  fish 
barrel.  The  henchman — aged  seven — wore 
knee  trousers  and  a  cap  and  answered  to 
the  name  of  Archie.  The  refuge  itself  bore 
the  title  of  "The  Bandit's  Home." 

This  new  hulk  had  taken  the  place  of  the 
old  schooner  which  had  served  Captain 
Holt  as  a  landmark  on  that  eventful  night 
when  he  strode  Barnegat  Beach  in  search  of 


Bart,  and  which  by  the  action  of  the 
ever-changing  tides,  had  gradually  settled 
until  now  only  a  hillock  marked  its  grave 
— a  fate  which  sooner  or  later  would  over- 
take this  newly  landed  sloop  itself. 

These  Barnegat  tides  are  the  sponges  that 
wipe  clean  the  slate  of  the  beach.  Each 
day  a  new  record  is  made  and  each  day  it  is 
sponged  out:  records  from  passing  ships, 
an  empty  crate,  broken  spar  or  useless  bar- 
rel grounded  now  and  then  by  the  tide  in  its 
flow  as  it  moves  up  and  down  the  sand  at 
the  will  of  the  waters.  Records,  too,  of 
many  foot-prints, — the  lagging  steps  of 
happy  lovers;  the  dimpled  feet  of  joyous 
children;  the  tread  of  tramp,  coast  guard  or 
fisherman — all  wiped  clean  when  the  mer- 
ciful tide  makes  ebb. 

Other  records  are  strewn  along  the 
beach;  these  alone  the  tide  cannot  efface — 
the  bow  of  some  hapless  schooner  it  may  be, 
wrenched  from  its  hull,  and  sent  whirling 
shoreward;  the  shattered  mast  and  cross- 
trees  of  a  stranded  ship  beaten  to  death  in 
the  breakers ;  or  some  battered  capstan  car- 
ried in  the  white  teeth  of  the  surf -dogs  and 
dropped  beyond  the  froth-line.  To  these, 
with  the  help  of  the  kind  south  wind,  the 
tides  extend  their  mercy,  hiding  for  a  time 
with  blankets  of  sand,  their  bruised  bodies, 
covering  their  nakedness  and  the  marks 
of  their  sufferings.  All  through  the  restful 
summer  and  late  autumn  these  derelicts 
lie  buried,  while  above  their  graves  the 
children  play  and  watch  the  ships  go  by, 
or  stretch  themselves  at  length,  their  eyes 
on  the  circling  gulls. 

With  the  coming  of  the  autumn,  however, 
all  this  is  changed.  The  cruel  north  wind 
wakes,  and  with  a  roar  joins  hands  with  the 
savage  easter ;  the  startled  surf  falls  upon 
the  beach  like  a  scourge.  Under  their 
double  lash  the  outer  bar  cowers  and  sinks; 
the  frightened  sand  flees  hither  and  thither. 
Soon  the  frenzied  breakers  throw  them- 
selves headlong,  tearing  with  teeth  and 
claws,  burrowing  deep  into  the  hidden 
graves.  Now  the  forgotten  wTecks,  Hke 
long-buried  sins,  rise  and  stand  naked, 
with  every  scar  and  stain.  This  is  the 
work  of  the  sea-puss — the  revolving  maniac 
born  of  close-wed  wind  and  tide;  a  beast 
so  terrible  that  in  a  single  night,  with  its 
augur-like  snout,  it  bites  huge  inlets  out  of 
farm  lands — inlets  deep  enough  for  ships  to 
sail  where  but  yesterday  the  corn  grew. 
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In  the  hull  of  this  newly  stranded  sloop, 
then,  sitting  high  and  dry,  out  of  reach  of 
the  summer  surf.  Tod  and  Archie  spent 
every  hour  of  the  day  they  could  call  their 
own;  sallying  forth  on  various  piratical 
excursions,  coming  back  laden  with  drift- 
wood for  a  bonfire,  or  hugging  some  bottle, 
which  was  always  opened  with  trembling, 
eager  fingers  in  the  inmost  recesses  of  the 
Home,  in  the  hope  that  some  tidings  of  a 
lost  ship  might  be  found  inside;  or  with 
their  pockets  crammed  with  clam-shells  and 
other  sea  spoils  with  which  to  decorate  the 
inside  timbers  of  what  was  left  of  the  former 
captain's  cabin. 

Jane  had  protested  at  first,  but  the  doctor 
had  looked  the  hull  over,  and  found  that 
there  was  nothing  wide  enough,  nor  deep 
enough,  nor  sharp  enough  to  do  them  harm, 
and  so  she  was  content.  Then  again,  the 
boys  were  both  strong  for  their  age,  and 
looked  it.  Tod  easily  passing  for  a  lad  of 
twelve  or  fourteen,  and  Archie  for  a  boy 
of  ten.  The  one  danger  discovered  by 
the  doctor  lay  in  its  height,  the  only  way  of 
boarding  the  stranded  craft  being  by  means 
of  a  hand-over-hand  climb  up  the  rusty 
chains  of  the  bowsprit,  a  difficult  and 
trouser-tearing  operation.  This  was  ob- 
viated by  Tod's  father,  who  made  a  ladder 
for  the  boys  out  of  a  pair  of  old  oars,  which 
the  two  pirates  pulled  up  after  them  when- 
ever an  enemy  hove  in  sight.  When  friends 
approached  it  was  let  down  with  more  than 
elaborate  ceremony,  the  guests  being  es- 
corted by  Archie  and  welcomed  on  board  by 
Tod. 

Once  Captain  Holt's  short,  sturdy  body 
was  descried  in  the  offing  tramping  the 
sand-dunes  on  his  way  to  Fogarty's  and  a 
signal  flag — part  of  Mother  Fogarty's  flan- 
nel petticoat,  and  blood-red  as  befitted  the 
desperate  nature  of  the  craft  over  which  it 
floated,  was  at  once  set  in  his  honor.  The 
captain  put  his  helm  hard  down  and  came 
up  into  the  wind  alongside  the  hulk. 

''Well!  well!  well!"  he  cried  in  his  best 
quarter-deck  voice — ''What  are  you  stow- 
aways doin'  here?"  and  he  climbed  the 
ladder  and  swung  himself  over  the  battered 
rail. 

Archie  took  his  hand  and  led  him  into  the 
most  sacred  recesses  of  the  den,  explaining 
to  him  his  plans  for  defence,  his  armament  of 
barrel  hoops,  and  his  ammunition  of  shells 
and  pebbles,  Tod  standing  silently  by  and 


a  little  abashed,  as  was  natural  in  one  of  his 
station;  at  which  the  captain  laughed  more 
loudly  than  before,  catching  Archie  in  his 
arms,  rubbing  his  curly  head  with  his  big, 
hard  hand,  and  telling  him  he  was  a  chip  of 
the  old  block,  every  ir^ch  of  him — none  of 
which  did  either  Archie  or  Tod  understand. 
Before  he  climbed  down  the  ladder  he  an- 
nounced with  a  solemn  smile  that  he 
thought  the  craft  was  well  protected  so  far 
as  collisions  on  foggy  nights  were  concerned 
but  he  doubted  if  their  arms  were  sufficient 
and  that  he  had  better  leave  them  his  big 
sea  knife  which  had  been  twice  around  Cape 
Horn  and  which  might  be  useful  in  lopping 
off  arms  and  legs  whenever  the  cutthroats 
got  too  impudent  and  aggressive;  where- 
upon- Archie  threw  his  arms  around  his 
grizzled  neck  and  said  he  was  a  "bully 
commodore"  and  that  if  he  would  come 
and  live  with  them  aboard  the  hulk  they 
would  obey  his  orders  to  a  man. 

Archie  leaned  over  the  rotten  rail  and  saw 
the  old  salt  stop  a  little  way  from  the  hulk 
and  stand  looking  at  them  for  some  minutes 
and  then  wave  his  hand,  at  which  the  boys 
waved  back,  but  the  lad  did  not  see  the  tears 
that  lingered  for  an  instant  on  the  captain's 
eyelids,  and  which  the  sea-breeze  caught 
away;  nor  did  he  hear  the  words,  as  the  cap- 
tain resumed  his  walk:  "He's  all  I've  got 
left,  and  yet  he  don't  know  it  and  I  can't  tell 
him.     Ain't  it  hell?" 

Neither  did  they  notice  that  he  never  once 
raised  his  eyes  toward  the  House  of  Refuge 
as  he  passed  its  site.  A  new  door  and  a  new 
roof  had  been  added,  but  in  other  respects  it 
was  to  him  the  same  grewsome,  lonely  hut 
as  on  that  last  night  when  he  had  denounced 
his  son  outside  its  swinging  door. 

Often  the  boys  made  neighborly  visits  to 
friendly  tribes  and  settlers.  Fogarty  was 
one  of  these,  and  Doctor  Cavendish  was  an- 
other. The  doctor's  country  was  a  place 
of  buttered  bread  and  preserves  and  a 
romp  with  Rex,  who  was  almost  as  feeble 
as  Meg  had  been  in  his  last  days.  But  Fo- 
garty's cabin  was  a  mine  of  never-ending 
delight.  In  addition  to  the  quaint  low 
house  of  clapboards  and  old  ship-timber, 
with  its  sloping  roof  and  little  toy  windows, 
so  unlike  his  own  at  Yardley,  and  smoked 
ceilings,  there  was  a  scrap  heap  piled  up  and 
round  and  over  the  back  yard  which  was  a 
veritable  treasure  house.  Here  were  rusty 
chains  and  wooden  figure-heads  of  broken- 
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nosed,  blind  maidens  and  tailless  dolphins. 
Here  were  twisted  iron  rods,  fish-baskets, 
broken  lobster-pots,  rotting  seines  and 
tangled,  useless  nets — some  used  as  cover- 
ings for  coops  of  restless  chickens — old 
worn-out  rope,  tangled  rigging — everything 
that  a  fisherman  who  had  spent  his  life  on 
Barnegat  beach  could  pull  from  the  surf  or 
find  stranded  on  the  sand. 

Beside  all  these  priceless  treasures,  there 
was  an  old  boat  lying  afloat  in  a  small  lagoon 
back  of  the  house,  one  of  those  seepage  pools 
common  to  the  coast — a  boat  which  Fogarty 
had  patched  with  a  bit  of  sail-cloth,  and  for 
which  he  had  made  two  pairs  of  oars,  one 
for  each  of  the  ''crew,"  as  he  called  the  lads, 
and  which  Archie  learned  to  handle  with 
such  dexterity  that  the  old  fisherman  de- 
clared he  would  make  a  first-class  boatman 
when  he  grew  up,  and  would  "shame  the 
whole  bunch  of  'em." 

But  these  two  valiant  buccaneers  were 
not  to  remain  in  undisturbed  possession  of 
the  Bandit's  Home  with  its  bewildering  fit- 
tings and  enchanting  possibilities — not  for 
long.  The  secret  of  the  uses  to  which  the 
stranded  craft  had  been  put,  and  the  at- 
tendant fun  which  Commodore  Tod  and 
his  dauntless  henchman,  Archibald  Cobden, 
Esquire,  were  daily  getting  out  of  its  battered 
timbers,  had  already  become  public  prop- 
erty. The  youth  of  Barnegat — the  very 
young  youth,  ranging  from  nine  to  twelve, 
and  all  boys — received  the  news  at  first 
with  hilarious  joy.  This  feeling  soon  gave 
way  to  unsuppressed  indignation,  followed 
by  an  active  bitterness  when  they  realized  in 
solemn  conclave — the  meeting  was  held  in 
an  open  lot  on  Saturday  morning — that  the 
capture  of  the  craft  had  been  accomplished, 
not  by  dwellers  under  Barnegat  Light,  to 
whom  every  piece  of  sea-drift  from  a  tomato- 
can  to  a  full-rigged  ship  rightfully  belonged, 
but  by  a  couple  of  aliens,  one  of  whom  wore 
knee-pants  and  a  white  collar, — a  distinc- 
tion in  dress  obnoxious  to  the  lords  of  the 
soil — encouraging  in  them  not  only  con- 
tempt for  the  wearers  but  ofttimes  result- 
ing in  assault. 

All  of  these  denizens  of  Barnegat  had 
at  one  time  or  another,  climbed  up  its 
chains  and  peered  down  the  hatchway  to 
the  sand  covering  the  keelson,  and  had 
more  than  once  used  it  as  a  shelter  behind 
which,  when  swimming  time  had  come, 
they  had  put  on  or  peeled  off  such  mutilated 


rags  as  covered  their  nakedness,  but  no  one 
of  them  had  yet  conceived  the  idea  of  turn- 
ing it  into  a  Bandit's  Home.  That  touch  of 
the  ideal,  that  gilding  of  the  commonplace, 
had  been  reserved  for  the  brain  of  the  curly- 
haired  boy  who,  with  dancing  eyes,  his 
sturdy  little  legs  resting  on  Tod's  shoulder, 
had  peeped  over  the  battered  rail,  and  who, 
with  a  burst  of  enthusiasm,  had  shouted  to 
Tod  below:  "Oh,  crackyl  isn't  it  nice, 
Todl  It's  got  a  place  we  can  fix  up  for  a 
robbers'  den;  and  we'll  be  bandits  and 
have  a  flag.  Oh,  come  up  here!  You  never 
saw  anything  so  fine,"  etc.,  etc. 

When,  therefore,  Scootsy  jMuUigan,  aged 
nine,  son  of  a  ship-caulker  who  worked  in 
Martin  Farguson's  ship-yard,  and  Sandy 
Plummer,  eldest  of  three,  and  their  mother 
a  widov/ — plain  washing  and  ironing,  two 
doors  from  the  cake-shop — heard  that  that 
French  "spad"  Arch  Cobden  what  lived 
up  to  Yardley,  and  that  red-headed  Irish 
cub  Tod  Fogarty — Tod's  hair  had  turned 
very  red — had  pre-empted  the  Black  Tub, 
as  the  wreck  was  irreverently  called,  claim- 
ing it  as  their  very  own,  "  and-a-sayin'  they 
wuz  pirates  and  bloody  Turks  and  sich," 
these  two  quarrelsome  town  rats  organized 
a  posse  in  lower  Barnegat  for  its  recapture. 

Archie  was  sweeping  the  horizon  from  his 
perch  on  the  "poop-deck"  when  his  eagle 
eye  detected  a  strange  group  of  what  ap- 
peared to  be  human  beings  advancing  to- 
ward the  wreck  from  the  direction  of  Bar- 
negat village.  One,  evidently  a  chief,  was  in 
the  lead,  the  others  following  bunched  to- 
gether. All  were  gesticulating  wildly.  The 
trusty  henchman  immediately  gave  warn- 
ing to  Tod,  who  was  at  work  in  the  lower 
hold  arranging  a  bundle  of  bean-poles 
which  had  drifted  inshore  the  night  before 
— part  of  the  deck-load,  doubtless,  of  some 
passing  vessel. 

"Ay,  ay,  sir!"  cried  the  henchman  with 
a  hoist  of  his  knee-pants,  as  a  prelude  to  his 
announcement. 

"Ay,  ay,  yerself!"  rumbled  back  the 
reply.  "What's  up?"  The  commodore 
had  not  read  as  deeply  in  pirate  lore  as  had 
Archie,  and  was  not,  therefore,  so  ready 
with  its  lingo. 

"  Band  of  savages,  sir,  approaching  down 
the  beach." 

"Where  away?"  thundered  back  the 
commodore,  his  authority  now  asserting 
itself  in  the  tones  of  his  voice. 
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"On  the  starboard  bow,  sir  —  six  or 
seven  of  'em." 

''Armed  or  peaceable  ? " 

''Armed,  sir.  Scootsy  Mulligan  is  lead- 
in'  'em." 

"Scootsy  Mulligan!"  "Crickety!  he's 
come  to  make  trouble,"  shouted  back  Tod, 
climbing  the  ladder  in  a  hurry — it  was  used 
as  a  means  of  descent  into  the  shallow  hold 
when  not  needed  outside.  "Where  are 
they?  Oh,  yesl  I  see  'em — lot  of  'em, 
ain't  they?  Saturday,  and  they  ain't  no 
school.  Say,  Arch,  what  are  we  goin'  to  do  ?  " 
The  terminal  vowels  softening  his  hench- 
man's name  were  omitted  in  grave  situa- 
tions; so  was  the  pirate  lingo. 

"  Do ! "  retorted  Archie,  his  eyes  snapping. 
"Why  we'll  fight  'em;  that's  what  we  are 
pirates  for.  Fight  'em  to  the  death.  Hur- 
ray! They're  not  coming  aboard — no 
sir-ee !  You  go  down  Toddy,  (same  free  use 
of  terminals),  and  get  two  of  the  biggest 
bean-poles  and  I'll  run  up  the  death  flag. 
We've  got  stones  and  shells  enough. 
Hurry — big  ones,  mind  you!" 

The  attacking  party,  their  leader  ahead, 
had  now  reached  the  low  sand  heap  mark- 
ing the  grave  of  the  former  wreck,  but  a 
dozen  yards  away — the  sand  had  entombed 
it  the  year  before 

"You  fellers  think  yer  durned  smart, 
don't  ye?"  yelled  Mr.  William  Mulligan, 
surnamed  "Scootsy"  from  his  pronounced 
fleetness  of  foot.  "We're  goin'  to  run  ye 
out  o'  that  Tub.  'Tain't  yourn,  it's  ourn — 
ain't  it,  fellers?" 

A  shout  went  up  in  answer  from  the 
group  on  the  hillock. 

"You  can  come  as  friends,  but  not  as 
enemies,"  cried  Archie  grandiloquently. 
"The  man  who  sets  foot  on  this  ship  with- 
out permission  dies  like  a  dog.  We  sail 
under  the  blood-red  flag!"  and  Archie 
struck  an  attitude  and  pointed  to  the  frag- 
ment of  mother  Fogarty's  own  nailed  to  a 
lath  and  hanging  limp  over  the  rail. 

"Hi!  hi!  hi!"  yelled  the  gang  in  reply. 
"  Oh,  ain't  he  a  beauty!  Look  at  de  cotton 
waddin'  on  his  head!"  (Archie's  cropped 
curls.)  "  Say,  sissy,  does  yer  mother  know, 
ye're  out  ?  Throw  that  ladder  down ;  we're 
comin'  up  there — don't  make  no  diff' rence 
whether  we  got  yer  permish  or  not — and 
we'll  knock  the  stuffln'  outo'  ye  if  ye  put  up 
any  job  on  us.     H'ist  out  that  ladder! " 

"Death  and  no  quarter!"  shouted  back 


Archie,  opening  the  big  blade  of  Captain 
Holt's  pocket  knife  and  grasping  it  firmly  in 
his  wee  hand.  ' '  We'll  defend  this  ship  with 
the  last  drop  of  our  blood ! " 

"Ye  will,  will  ye!"  retorted  Scootsy. 
"Come  on  fellers — go  for  em'!  I'll  show 
'em,"  and  he  dodged  under  the  sloop's  bow 
and  sprang  for  the  overhanging  chains. 

Tod  had  now  clambered  up  from  the 
hold.  Under  his  arm  were  two  stout  hick- 
ory saplings.  One  he  gave  to  Archie,  the 
other  he  kept  himself. 

"  Give  them  the  shells  first,"  commanded 
Archie,  dodging  a  beach  pebble;  "and  when 
their  heads  come  up  over  the  rail  let  them 
have  this,"  and  he  waved  the  sapling  over 
his  head.  "Run,  Tod, — they're  trying  to 
climb  up  behind.  I'll  take  the  bow.  Avast 
there,  ye  lubbers!" 

With  this  Archie  dropped  to  his  knees  and 
crouched  close  to  the  heel  of  the  rotting  bow- 
sprit, out  of  the  way  of  the  flying  missiles — 
each  boy's  pockets  were  loaded — and  look- 
ing cautiously  over  the  side  of  the  hulk,  wait- 
ed until  Scootsy's  dirty  fingers — he  was 
climbing  the  chain  hand  over  hand,  his  feet 
resting  on  a  boy  below   him — came   into 


view 


Off  there,  or  I'll  crack  your  fingers! " 

"  Crack  and  be " 

Bang!  went  Archie'  hickory  and  down 
dropped  the  braggart,  his  oath  lost  in  his 
cries. 

"He  smashed  me  fist!  He  smashed  me 
fist!  Oh!  Oh!"  whined  Scootsy,  hopping 
about  with  the  pain,  sucking  the  injured 
hand  and  shaking  its  mate  at  Archie,  who 
was  still  brandishing  the  sapling  and  yelling 
himself  hoarse  in  his  excitement. 

The  attacking  party  now  drew  off  to  the 
hillock  for  a  council  of  war.  Only  their 
heads  could  be  seen — their  bodies  lay  hidden 
in  the  long  grass  of  the  dune. 

Archie  and  Tod  were  now  dancing  about 
the  deck  in  a  delirium  of  delight — calling 
out  in  true  piratical  terms.  "We  die,  but 
we  never  surrender!"  Tod  now  and  then 
falling  into  his  native  vernacular  to  the  effect 
that  he'd  "knock  the  liver  and  lights  out  o' 
the  hull  gang,"  an  expression  the  meaning 
of  which  was  wholly  lost  on  Archie,  he  never 
having  cleaned  a  fish  in  his  life. 

Here  a  boy  in  his  shirt-sleeves  straightened 
up  in  the  yellow  grass  and  looked  seaward. 
Then  Sandy  Plummer  gave  a  yell  and  ran 
to  the  beach,  rolling  up  what  was  left  of  his 
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trouser  legs,  stopping  now  and  then  to  untie 
first  one  shoe  and  then  the  other.  Two  of 
the  gang  followed  on  a  run.  When  the 
three  reached  the  water's  edge  they  danced 
about  like  Crusoe's  savages,  waving  their 
arms  and  shouting.  Sandy  by  this  time  had 
stripped  off  his  clothes  and  had  dashed  into 
the  water.  A  long  plank  from  some  lumber 
schooner  was  drifting  up  the  beach  in  the 
gentle  swell  of  the  tide.  Sandy  ran  abreast 
of  it  for  a  time,  sprang  into  the  surf  threw 
himself  upon  it  flat  like  a  frog,  and  then  be- 
gan paddling  shoreward.  The  other  two 
now  rushed  into  the  water,  grasping  the 
near  end  of  the  derelict,  the  whole  party 
pushing  and  paddling  until  it  was  hauled 
clean  of  the  brine  and  landed  high  on  the 
sand. 

A  triumphant  yell  here  came  from  the 
water's  edge  and  the  balance  of  the  gang — 
there  were  seven  in  all — rushed  to  the  help 
of  the  dauntless  three. 

Archie  heaped  a  pile  of  pebbles  within 
reach  of  his  hand  and  waited  the  attack. 
What  the  savages  were  going  to  do  with  the 
plank  neither  he  nor  Tod  could  divine. 
The  derelict  was  now  dragged  over  the  sand 
to  the  hulk,  Tod  and  Archie  pelting  its 
rescuers  with  stones  and  shells  as  they  came 
within  short  range. 

"Up  with  her,  fellers'."  shouted  Sandy, 
who  since  Scootsy's  unmanly  tears  had 
risen  to  first  place.  "  Run  it  under  the  bow- 
sprit— up  with  her — there  she  goes !  Alto- 
gether!" 

Archie  took  his  stand,  his  long  sapling  in 
his  hand,  and  waited.  He  thought  first  he 
would  unseat  the  end  of  the  plank,  but  it 
was  too  far  below  him,  and  then  again  he 
would  be  exposed  to  their  volleys  of  stones, 
and  if  he  was  hurt  he  might  not  get  back  on 
his  craft.  Tod,  who  had  resigned  command 
in  favor  of  his  henchman  after  Archie's 
masterly  defence  in  the  last  fight,  stood  be- 
hind him.  Thermopylae  was  a  narrow 
place,  and  so  was  the  famous  Bridge  of 
Horatius.  He  and  his  faithful  Tod  would 
now  make  the  fight  of  their  lives.  Both  of 
these  close  shaves  for  immortality  were 
closed  books  to  Tod,  but  Archie  knew  every 
line  of  their  records.  Doctor  John  having 
spent  many  an  hour  reading  to  him,  the  boy 
curled  up  in  his  lap  while  Jane  listened. 

Sandy,  emboldened  by  the  discovery  of 
the  plank,  made  the  first  rush  up  and  was 
immediately  knocked  from  his  perch  by 


Tod,  whose  pole  swung  around  his  head 
like  a  flail.  Then  Scootsy  tried  it,  crawl- 
ing up,  protecting  his  head  by  ducking  it 
under  his  elbows,  holding  meanwhile  by  his 
hand.  Tod's  blows  fell  about  his  back, 
but  the  boy  struggled  on  until  Archie 
reached  over  the  gunwale,  and  with  a  twist 
of  his  wrist,  using  all  his  strength,  dropped 
the  invader  to  the  sand  below. 

The  success  of  this  mode  of  attack  was 
made  apparent,  provided  they  could  stick 
to  the  plank.  Five  boys  now  climbed  up. 
Archie  belabored  the  first  one  with  the 
pole  and  Tod  grappled  with  the  second, 
trying  to  throw  him  from  the  rail  to  the 
sand,  some  ten  feet  below,  but  the  rat  close 
behind  him,  in  spite  of  their  efforts,  reached 
forward,  caught  the  rail,  and  scrambled  up 
to  his  mate's  assistance.  In  another  in- 
stant both  had  leaped  to  the  sloop's  deck. 

"Back!  back!  Run,  Toddy!"  screamed 
Archie,  waving  his  arms.  "Get  on  the 
poop-deck ;  we  can  lick  them  there.     Run ! " 

Tod  darted  back,  and  the  two  defenders 
clearing  the  intervening  rotten  timbers  with 
a  bound,  sprang  upon  the  roof  of  the  old 
cabin — Archie's  "poop." 

With  a  whoop  the  savages  followed,  jump- 
ing over  the  holes  in  the  planking  and  avoid- 
ing the  nails  in  the  open  beams. 

In  the  melee  Archie  had  lost  his  pole,  and 
was  now  standing,  hat  off,  his  blue  eyes 
flashing,  all  the  blood  of  his  overheated  little 
body  blazing  in  his  face.  The  tears  of  de- 
feat were  trembling  under  his  eyelids.  He 
had  been  outnumbered,  but  he  would  die 
game.  In  his  hand  he  carried,  uncon- 
sciously to  himself,  the  big-bladed  pocket 
knife  the  captain  had  given  him.  He  would 
as  soon  have  used  it  on  his  mother  as  upon 
one  of  his  enemies,  but  the  Barnegat  in- 
vaders were  ignorant  of  that  fact,  knives 
being  the  last  resort  in  their  environment. 

"Look  out,  Sandy!"  yelled  Scootsy  to  his 
leader,  v/ho  was  now  sneaking  up  to  Archie 
with  the  movement  of  an  Indian  in  ambush ; 
— "  he's  drawed  a  knife." 

Sandy  stopped  and  straightened  himself 
within  three  feet  of  Archie.  His  hand  still 
smarted  from  the  blow  Archie  had  given  it. 
The  "spad"  had  not  stopped  a  second  in 
that  attack,  and  he  might  not  in  this;  the 
next  thing  he  knew  the  knife  might  be  be- 
tween his  ribs. 

"Drawed  a  knife,  hev  ye!"  he  snarled. 
"Drawed  a  knife,  jes'  like  a  spad  that  ye 
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are!  Yer  oughter  put  yer  hair  in  curl- 
papers!" 

Archie  looked  at  the  harmless  knife  in  his 
hand. 

"I  can  fight  you  with  my  fists  if  you  are 
bigger  than  me,"  he  cried,  tossing  the  knife 
down  the  open  hatchway  into  the  sand  be- 
low. ''  Hold  my  coat,  Tod,"  and  he  began 
stripping  off  his  little  jacket. 

*'  I  ain't  fightin'  no  spads, "  sneered  Sandy. 
He  didn't  want  to  fight  this  one.  ''Yer 
can't  skeer  nobody.  You'll  draw  a  pistol 
next.  Yer  better  go  home  to  yer  mammy,  if 
ye  kin  find  her. " 

"He  ain't  got  no  mammy,"  snarled 
Scootsy.  "  He's  a  pick-up — me  father  says 
so." 

Archie  sprang  forward  to  avenge  the  in- 
sult, but  before  he  could  reach  Scootsy's 
side  a  yell  arose  from  the  bow  of  the  hulk. 

"Yi!  yi!  Run,  fellers!  Here  comes 
old  man  Fogarty!  he's  right  on  top  o'  ye! 
Not  that  side — this  way.     Yi!  yi." 

The  invaders  turned  and  ran  the  length 
of  the  deck,  scrambled  over  the  side  and 
dropped  one  after  the  other  to  the  sand  be- 
low just  as  the  Fogarty  head  appeared  at  the 
bow.  It  was  but  a  step  and  a  spring  for 
him,  and  with  a  lurch  he  gained  the  deck  of 
the  wreck. 

"  By  jiminy,  boys,  mother  thought  ye  was 
all  killed!  Has  them  rats  been  botherin' 
ye?  Ye  oughter  broke  the  heads  of  'em. 
Where  did  they  get  that  plank?  Come, 
shore,  did  it  ?  Here,  Tod,  catch  hold  of  it; 
I  jes'  wanted  a  piece  o'  floorin'  like  that. 
Why  ye're  all  het  up,  Archie!  Come,  son, 
come  to  dinner;  ye'll  git  cooled  off,  and 
mother's  got  a  mess  o'  clams  for  ye.  Never 
mind  'bout  the  ladder;  I'll  lift  it  down." 

On  the  way  over  to  the  cabin,  Fogarty  and 
Tod  carrying  the  plank  arid  Archie  walk- 
ing beside  them,  the  fisherman  gleaned  from 
the  boys  the  details  of  the  fight.  Archie 
had  ^recovered  the  captain's  knife  and  it 
was  now  in  his  hand. 

"Called  ye  a  'pick-up'  did  he,  the  rat, 
and  said  ye  didn't  have  no  mother.  He's  a 
liar!  If  ye  ain't  got  a  mother,  and  a  good 
one,  I  don't  know  who  has.  That's  the 
way  with  them  town-crabs,  alius  cussin' 
somebody  better'n  themselves." 

When  Fogarty  had  tilted  the  big  plank 
against  the  side  of  the  cabin  and  the  boys 
had  entered  the  kitchen  in  search  of  the  mess 
of  clams,  the  fisherman  winked  to  his  wife, 


jerked  his  head  meaningly  over  one  shoulder, 
and  Mrs.  Fogarty,  in  answer,  followed  him" 
out  to  the  woodshed. 

"Them  sneaks  from  Barnegat,  Mulli- 
gan's and  Farguson's  boys,  and  the  rest  of 
'em,  been  lettin'  out  on  Archie:  callin'  him 
names,  sayin'  he  ain't  got  no  mother  and 
he's  one  o'  them  pass-ins  ye  find  on  yer 
doorstep  in  a  basket.  I  laughed  it  off  and 
he  'peared  to  f  orgit  it,  but  I  thought  he  might 
ask  ye,  an'  so  I  wanted  to  tip  ye  the  wink." 

"Well,  ye  needn't  worry.  I  ain't  goin' 
to  tell  him  what  I  don't  know,"  replied  the 
wife,  surprised  that  he  should  bring  her  all 
the  way  out  to  the  woodshed  to  tell  her  a 
thing  like  that. 

"But  ye  do  know,  don't  ye  ?" 

"  All  I  know  is  what  Uncle  Ephraim  told 
me  four  or  five  years  ago,  and  he's  so  flighty 
half  the  time  and  talks  so  much  ye  can't 
believe  one-half  he  says — something  about 
Miss  Jane  comin'  across  Archie's  mother 
in  a  horsepital  in  Paris,  or  some'er's  and 
promisin'  her  a-dyin'  that  she'd  look  after 
the  boy,  and  she  has.  She'd  do  that  here  if 
there  was  women  and  babies  up  to  Doctor 
John's  horsepital  'stead  o'  men.  It's  jes' 
like  her,"  and  Mrs.  Fogarty,  not  to  lose  her 
steps,  stooped  over  a  pile  of  wood  and  began 
gathering  up  an  armful. 

"Well,  she  ain't  his  mother,  ye  know," 
rejoined  Fogarty,  helping  his  wife  with  the 
sticks.  "That's  what  they  slammed  in  his 
face  to  day,  and  he'll  git  it  ag'in  as  he  grows 
up.      But  he  don't  want  to  hear  it  from  us. ' ' 

"And  he  won't.  Miss  Jane  ain't  no  fool. 
She  knows  more  about  him  than  anybody 
else,  and  when  she  gits  ready  to  tell  him 
she'll  tell  him.  Don't  make  no  difference 
who  his  mother  was — the  one  he's  got  now  is 
good  enough  for  anybody.  Tod  would  have 
been  dead  half  a  dozen  times  if  it  hadn't  been 
for  her  and  Doctor  John,  and  there  ain't  no- 
body knows  it  better'n  me.  It's  just  like 
her  to  let  Archie  come  here  so  much  with 
Tod;  she  knows  I  ain't  a  goin'  to  let  nothin' 
happen  to  him.  And  as  for  mothers,  Sam 
Fogarty" — here  Mrs.  Fogarty  lifted  her 
free  hand  and  shook  her  finger  in  a  positive 
way — "when  Archie  gits  short  of  mothers 
he's  got  one  right  here,  don't  make  no  dif- 
ference what  you  or  anybody  else  says," 
and  she  tapped  her  broad  bosom  meaningly. 

Contrary,  however,  to  Fogarty's  hopes 
and  surmises,  Archie  had  forgotten  neither 
Sandy's  insult  nor  Scootsy's  epithet.    "He's 
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a  pick-up"  and  ''he  ain't  got  no  mammy" 
kept  ringing  in  his  ears  as  he  walked  back 
up  the  beach  to  his  home.  He  remembered 
having  heard  the  words  once  before  when 
he  was  some  years  younger,  but  then  it  had 
come  from  a  passing  neighbor  and  was  not 
intended  for  his  ears.  This  time  it  was 
flung  square  in  his  face.  Every  now  and 
then  as  he  followed  the  trend  of  the  beach 
on  his  way  home  he  would  stop  and  look 
out  over  the  sea,  watching  the  long  threads 
of  smoke  being  unwound  from  the  spools 
of  the  steamers  and  the  sails  of  the  fishing- 
boats  as  they  caught  the  light  of  the  setting 
sun.  The  epithet  worried  him.  It  was 
something  to  be  ashamed  of,  he  knew,  or 
they  would  not  have  used  it. 

Jane,  standing  outside  the  gate-post, 
shading  her  eyes  with  her  hand,  scanning 
the  village  road,  caught  sight  of  his  sturdy 
little  figure  the  moment  he  turned  the 
corner  and  ran  to  meet  him. 

"I  got  so  worried — aren't  you  late,  my 
son? "she asked,  putting  her  arm  about  him 
and  kissing  him  tenderly. 

"Yes,  it's  awful  late.  I  ran  all  the  way 
from  the  church  when  I  saw  the  clock.  I 
didn't  know  it  was  past  six.  Oh,  but  we've 
had  a  bully  day,  mother !  And  we've  had  a 
fight.  Tod  and  I  were  pirates,  and  Scootsy 
Mulligan  tried  to " 

Jane  stopped  the  boy's  joyous  account 
with  a  cry  of  surprise.  They  were  now 
walking  back  to  Yardley's  gate,  hugging  the 
stone  wall. 

''A  fight  1     Oh,  my  son!" 

''  Yes,  a  bully  fight;  only  there  were  seven 
of  them  and  only  two  of  us.  That  warn't 
fair,  but  Mr.  Fogarty  says  they  always  fight 
like  that.  I  could  have  licked  'em  if  they'd 
come  on  one  at  a  time,  but  they  got  a  plank 
and  crawled  up ' ' 

"Crawled  up  where,  my  son?"  asked 
Jane  in  astonishment.  All  this  was  an  un- 
known world  to  her.  She  had  seen  the 
wreck  and  had  known,  of  course,  that  the 
boys  were  making  a  playhouse  of  it,  but 
this  latter  development  was  news  to  her. 

"Why,  on  the  pirate  ship,  where  we've 
got  our  Bandit's  Home.  Tod  is  com- 
modore and  I'm  first  mate.  Tod  and  I 
did  all  we  could,  but  they  didn't  fight  fair, 
andScootsy  called  me  a 'pick-up'  and  said 
I  hadn't  any  mother.  I  asked  Mr.  Fogarty 
what  he  meant,  but  he  wouldn't  tell  me. 
What's  a   pick-up, '  dearie  ?"  and  he  hfted 


his  face  to  Jane's,  his  honest   blue  eyes 
searching  her  own. 

Jane  caught  her  hand  to  her  side  and 
leaned  for  a  moment  against  the  stone  wall. 
This  was  the  •question  which  for  years  she 
had  expected  him  to  ask — one  to  which  she 
had  framed  a  hundred  imaginary  answers. 
When  as  a  baby  he  first  began  to  talk  she  had 
determined  to  tell  him  she  was  not  his 
mother,  and  so  get  him  gradually  accustomed 
to  the  conditions  of  his  birth.  But  every 
day  she  loved  him  the  more,  and  every  day 
she  had  put  it  off.  To-day  it  was  no  easier. 
He  was  too  young,  she  knew,  to  take  in  its 
full  meaning,  even  if  she  could  muster  up  the 
courage  to  tell  him  the  half  she  was  willing 
to  tell  him — that  his  mother  was  her  friend 
and  on  her  sick-bed  had  entrusted  her  child 
to  her  care.  She  had  wanted  to  wait  until 
he  was  old  enough  to  understand,  so  that 
she  should  not  lose  his  love  when  he  came 
to  know  the  truth.  There  had  been,  more- 
over, always  this  fear — would  he  love  her 
for  shielding  his  mother,  or  would  he  hate 
Lucy  when  he  came  to  know?  She  had 
once  talked  it  all  over  with  Captain  Holt, 
but  she  could  never  muster  up  the  courage 
to  take  his  advice. 

"Tell,  him, "  he  had  urged.  "It'll  save 
you  a  lot  o'  trouble  in  the  end.  That'll  let 
me  out  and  I  kin  do  for  him  as  I  want  to. 
You've  lived  under  this  cloud  long  enough 
— there  ain't  nobody  can  live  a  lie  a  whole 
lifetime.  Miss  Jane.  I'll  take  my  share  of 
the  disgrace  along  of  my  dead  boy,  and 
you  ain't  done  nothin',  God  knows,  to  be 
ashamed  of.  Tell  him  I  It's  grease  to 
yer  throat  halyards  and  everything'U  run 
smoother  afterward.  Take  my  advice.  Miss 
Jane." 

All  these  things  rushed  through  her  mind 
as  she  sood  leaning  against  the  stone  wall, 
Archie's  hand  in  hers,  his  big  blue  eyes  still 
fixed  on  her  own. 

"Who  said  that  to  you,  my  son?"  she 
asked  in  assumed  indifference,  in  order  to 
gain  time  in  which  to  frame  her  answer  and 
recover  from  the  shock. 

"  Scootsy  Mulligan." 

"Is  he  a  nice  boy?" 

"No,  he's  a  coward,  or  he  wouldn't  fight 
as  he  does." 

"Then  I  wouldn't  mind  him,  my  boy," 
and  she  smoothed  back  the  hair  from  his 
forehead,  her  eyes  avoiding  the  boy's  steady 
gaze.     It  was  only  when  some  one  opened 
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the  door  of  the  closet  concealing  this  spectre  darling  ?  "  she  continued,  with  a  sigh  of  re- 
that  Jane  felt  her  knees  give  way  and  her  lief,  now  that  Archie  was  not  insistent, 
heart  turn  sick  within  her.     In  all  else  she  "You  bet  I  hav^el"  cried  the  boy,  throw- 
was  fearless  and  strong.  ing  his  arms  around  her. 

''Was  he  the  boy  who  said  you  had  no  "  Then  we  won't  either  of  us  bother  about 

mother  ?  "  she  continued.  those  bad  boys  and  what  they  say,"  she  an- 

"  Yes.     I  gave  him  an  awful  whack  when  swered,  stooping  over  and  kissing  him. 

he  came  up  the  first  time,  and  he  went  heels  And  so  for  a  time  the  remembrance  of 

overhead."  Scootsy's  epithet  faded  out  of  the  boy's 

"Well,  you  have  got  a  mother,  haven't  you,  mind. 

(To  be  continued.) 


AD    THALIARCHUM 

By  Charles  Edmund  Merrill,  Jr. 

When  mountain-tops  are  white  with  snow 

And  on  Soracte's  crest  you  see 
The  laden  beeches  bending  low. 
And  when  the  frost  with  icy  key 
Locks  tight  each  Httle  rivulet, 
Come,  Thaliarchus,  and  with  me 
Old  cares  forget. 

The  fire  invites  us;  take  thine  ease, 

Nor  seek  to  fathom  from  afar 
The  hearts  of  the  Eumenides; 

Leave  to  the  gods  the  unending  war 

Of  wind  and  wave;  this,  too,  shall  cease 
When  they  from  whom  all  counsels  are 
Shall  counsel  peace. 

To-morrow?  Shall  the  fleeting  years 
Abide  our  questioning?     They  go 
All  heedless  of  our  hopes  and  fears. 
To-morrow?     'Tis  not  ours  to  know 

That  we  again  shall  see  the  flowers. 
To-morrow  is  the  gods' — but  oh! 
To-day  is  ours. 


SOME    IMPRESSIONS    OF    LINCOLN 


By  E.  S.  Nadal 


OME  years  ago  I  went  to  the 
State  Fair  at  Springfield,  111. 
The  object  of  my  visit  was 
to  see  the  horses  there,  and  I 
wrote  an  account  of  them 
for  this  magazine.  But  while 
there  I  became  more  than  ever  interested 
in  another  subject.  Lincoln  is  the  most 
representative  and  characteristic  of  Ameri- 
can great  men.  In  no  other  man  does  the 
national  character  see  itself  so  illustrated 
and  dignified.  The  description  of  his  mind 
and  nature  wall  always  be  an  inviting  task 
to  the  American.  I  do  not  doubt  that  in 
the  future  every  artist,  every  poet,  every 
critic,  will  wish  to  try  his  hand  at  him.  I 
became  possessed  of  a  strong  desire  to  try 
mine. 

Certainly  the  visitor  to  Springfield  does 
not  for  et  that  he  lived  there.  Wherever 
I  went  I  could  feel  the  presence  of  that 
mighty  and  kindly  shade,  which  seemed  to 
stand  in  the  midst  of  the  fiat  country,  like 
some  colossal  monument  visible  every- 
where. The  character  of  the  country  it- 
self, it  seemed  to  me,  was  appropriate  to 
Lincoln.  His  people  had  come  westward 
over  the  Virginia  and  Kentucky  mountains, 
and  after  various  sojournings  in  Kentucky 
and  Indiana,  had  found  their  way  to  this  re- 
gion. The  migration  was  a  fortunate  one. 
This  prairie  country,  less  fitted  to  please 
poets  and  artists  than  to  breed  and  raise 
men,  was  a  more  appropriate  home  for  him 
than  any  mountain  region  with  hills  too  steep 
for  the  plough  would  have  been.  His  genius 
was  nourished  by  the  rude  plenty  and  suc- 
cess of  the  new  country.  The  contagious 
well-being  and  happiness  of  the  thrifty, 
money-producing  neighborhood  were  good 
for  him.  The  power  and  audacity  of  his 
humor,  I  thought,  was  in  some  degree  the 
result  of  a  bringing  up  among  a  successful 
and  a  happy  people. 

Then  for  his  education  in  knowledge  of 
men  and  in  the  acquisition  of  skill  in  their 
control,  the  society  that  occupied  as  much 
of  level  country  as  could  be  seen  from  the 
court-house  cupola  was  sufficient.  What 
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better  training  as  an  observer  and  leader  of 
men  and  as  a  politician  could  he  have  had 
than  was  afforded  him  by  his  daily  business 
of  advising  farmers  who  came  to  consult 
with  him  about  their  affairs  and  of  dealing 
with  and  handling  juries.  Men  are  much 
the  same  ever3rwhere  and  may  be  learned  as 
well  in  one  place  as  another.  Young  men 
are  apt  to  think  that  knowing  men  means 
wide  travel  or  knowing  celebrated  people 
or  people  who  are  in  the  newspapers; 
whereas  some  old  rustic,who  has  rarely  been 
out  of  sight  of  his  own  village,  may  know 
men  far  better  than  much  travelled  people  or 
so-called  men  of  the  world,  because  he  has 
the  head  and  the  eyes  for  the  study. 

I  tried  to  learn  something  from  the  older 
people  of  Lincoln  in  his  every-day  life  in 
Springfield.  But  I  heard  only  this  at  first 
hand.  A  lawyer,  who  had  been  as  a  young 
man  in  Lincoln's  office,  said  to  me:  ''Old 
man  Lincoln  thought  a  good  deal  of  money. 
W^hen  we  were  on  a  case  together  and  the 
jury  were  out  and  the  client  in  court,  Lin- 
coln would  say:  'You  had  better  try  and 
get  your  money  now.  If  the  jury  comes  in 
with  a  verdict  for  him,  you  won't  get  any- 
thing.'" This,  as  he  said,  was  "fatherly" 
on  the  part  of  Lincoln.  He  did  not  wish 
the  youngster  to  lose  his  money. 

This  country  had  another  celebrated  man, 
who  was  very  unlike  Lincoln,  the  type,  in- 
deed, of  men  who  are  just  the  reverse  of  him. 
It  is  odd  that  these  two  men  should  have 
come  from  the  same  neighborhood,  one  the 
most  constructive  and  beneficent  of  Ameri- 
can statesmen,  the  other  the  man  who, 
whether  from  bHndness  and  want  of  fore- 
sight or  because  he  preferred  his  own  ambi- 
tions to  the  interests  of  his  country,  did  more 
harm  than  any  other  man  who  ever  lived  in 
the  country.  When  I  was  a  boy  at  school  in 
Washington,  I  often  saw  Stephen  A.  Doug- 
las. He  was  a  very  short  man,  almost  a 
dwarf.  But  he  had  more  presence  in  his 
five  feet  one  than  Lincoln  had  in  his  six 
feet  four.  At  least  that  was  my  boyish  im- 
pression. It  is  perhaps  true  that  men  of  his 
kind  are  more  likely  to  have  this  gift  than 
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men  of  observation  and  humor  like  Lincoln, 
who  are  made  to  see  rather  than  be  seen ; 
men  like  Douglas  have  it,  as  the  unconscious 
powers  of  nature  have  it,  as  strong  animals, 
such  as  lions  and  bulls,  have  it.  He  was  at 
that  day  the  most  talked  of  candidate  for 
President,  but  there  were  people  who  said 
he  would  never  be  President,  because  his 
coat-tails  were  too  near  the  ground.  His 
diminutiveness,  however,  was  chiefly  in 
stature,  due  to  the  shortness  of  his  legs.  His 
shoulders  were  broad  and  his  chest  deep. 
Above  a  short  neck  was  set  a  noble  head  and 
powerful  countenance,  the  strong  features 
corrugated  with  thought  and  force  of  char- 
acter. His  whole  bearing  showed  the  cus- 
tom of  command  and  of  a  universally 
conceded  kingship.  He  had  the  negligent 
ease  of  manner  to  be  observed  in  men  to 
whom  such  a  position  is  allowed.  "Easy 
as  an  old  shoe  "  I  have  heard  a  woman  who 
knew  him  describe  him — a  quahty,  by  the 
w^ay ,  especially  agreeable  to  women ,  who  are 
pleased  by  implied,  rather  than  expressed, 
strength  in  men. 

I  say  he  was  a  type  of  that  class  of  men 
and  politicians  who  are  the  reverse  of  the  far 
rarer  type  to  which  Lincoln  belonged.  He 
was  a  man  of  the  moment,  of  expedients, 
half-truths — lies,  if  you  like  to  express  it  ex- 
tremely. I  have  heard  him  in  the  Senate 
Chamber  fib  by  the  hour  with  vigor  and  elo- 
quence. It  was  when  he  was  spreading  his 
sails  to  win  the  Southern  favor,  which  he  had 
lost  by  his  opposition  to  the  Lecompton 
Constitution. 

If  Douglas  was  a  type  of  men  who  speak 
with  reference  to  the  situation  rather  than 
with  an  eye  upon  the  truth,  Lincoln  was  one 
of  the  kind  of  men  who  necessarily  speak  the 
truth.  That  he  was  very  truthful  has  been 
widely  remarked  of  him.  For  one  thing,  he 
was  a  man  of  genius,  and  men  of  genius  are 
apt  to  speak  the  truth ;  this  because  of  their 
greater  mental  fineness,  and  because  they 
see  the  truth  clearly.  Not  only  are  they  apt 
to  speak  the  truth,  but  they  are  inept  at  tell- 
ing lies — that  is,  they  usually  are.  Then 
Lincoln  belonged  to  the  class  of  humorists, 
and  they  are,  I  fancy,  the  least  skilful  of  all 
liars.  The  manner  of  the  humorist  is  to 
compare  the  motions  of  his  own  mind  with 
a  standard  of  truth  and  right;  the  staple  of 
his  humor  is  largely  a  sense  of  the  discrep- 
ancy between  these  detected  motions  and 
truth.  He  is  thus  always  watching  himself. 
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and  is  the  last  man  to  be  deceived  as  to  the 
real  nature  of  the  processes  of  his  mind,  and 
to  become  one  of  the  scarcely  conscious 
speakers  of  falsehood.  Lying  is  a  gift. 
The  Pathfinder  says  to  the  young  man  in 
Cooper's  novel,  speaking  upon  the  subject 
of  falsehoods:  ''I  know  your  gifts  don't  lie 
that  away."  Lincoln's  gifts  did  not  lie  that 
way.  It  is  told  of  him  in  Nicolay  and  Hay's 
"Life"  that  he  was  engaged  with  a  Judge 
Parks  as  counsel  for  a  man  accused  of  lar- 
ceny, whom  he  believed  guilty.  He  said  to 
Judge  Parks:  ^'If  you  can  say  anything 
for  the  man,  do  it;  if  I  attempt  it,  the  jury 
will  see  that  I  think  he  is  guilty  and  convict 
him."  It  was  Lincoln's  good  fortune  that 
the  gift  he  had  suited  his  time.  It  was  the 
day  of  truth.  In  our  ordinary  work-a-day 
world  the  half-truths,  the  evasions,  for  the 
most  part  have  it,  and  it  is  perhaps  right 
that  it  should  be  so.  But  the  period  of 
1855-1865  was  an  exception. 

One  other  relation  Lincoln  had  with 
truth.  Anyone  must  observe  the  good  taste 
with  which  he  spoke.  It  was  because  he 
had  such  a  mind  for  truth  that  he  spoke  so. 
An  education  is  spoken  of  as  "liberal,"  I 
suppose,  because  it  affords  its  possessor  a 
liberation  from  the  illusions  and  misconcep- 
tions of  uneducated  men.  In  Lincoln's  case 
it  was  the  truth  that  accomplished  what 
Greek  and  Latin  do  for  other  men.  It  was 
the  truth  that  made  him  free.  Truth  was 
the  thread  of  Theseus,  by  holding  to  which 
he  found  his  way  with  sureness  and  safety 
through  those  labyrinths  of  misconception 
and  vulgarity  in  which  the  unlearned  are  so 
often  lost.  If  you  would  see  in  what  bad 
taste  and  with  what  misconception  an  un- 
educated man  of  genius  can  write,  read 
some  of  the  prose  writing  of  Bums.  Lin- 
coln having  such  a  mind  as  he  had,  was  it 
necessary  that  he  should  know  Greek  and 
Latin  before  he  should  be  able  to  express 
correctly  what  he  saw  in  mankind  and  hu- 
man life  ?  "  Come,"  I  have  fancied  such  a 
person  saying  to  him  from  Oxford,  "you 
have  three  words  to  one  of  mine.  Yes,  and 
you  have  culture,  which  must  be  a  fine  thing, 
and  I  recognize  that  your  words  have  a  grace 
and  finish,  as  if  breathed  upon  by  influences 
from  an  enchanted  past  that  is  strange  to 
me;  but  shall  you  therefore  see  life  and 
man  more  strongly  than  I,  or  express  the 
truth  more  closely  than  I  can  do  in  that  ver- 
nacular which  I  have  learned  from  a  child  ?  " 
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He  is  universally  recognized  as  very 
American.  I  remember  that  Mr.  James 
Bryce  in  his  book  on  this  country  has  picked 
out  two  qualities  as  especially  American. 
He  says  that  no  people  abhor  cruelty  as  the 
Americans  do,  and  that  in  no  other  country 
is  the  sense  of  humor  so  wide-spread.  Both 
of  these  qualities  Lincoln  had  very  strongly. 
Everyone  knows  how  merciful  he  was. 
Spies  and  deserters  were  continually  being 
sentenced  to  death.  His  sense  of  duty  com- 
pelled him  in  some  cases  to  let  these  sen- 
tences stand,  but  he  was  always  reluctant  to 
do  so.  He  got  out  of  it  where  he  could.  It 
is  probable  that  he  did  not  have  the  mighty 
faith  in  the  efficacy  of  hemp  and  lead  that  a 
professional  soldier  has.  But  of  course  the 
real  cause  was  the  mercifulness  of  his  heart. 
There  are  on  record  innumerable  illustra- 
tions of  this  quality  of  his.  The  following 
is  an  incident  of  which  I  had  personal  knowl- 
edge. 

During  the  Christmas  vacation  of  the  last 
winter  of  the  war  I  had  an  opportunity  to 
go  to  the  front  for  the  ChristianCommission. 
I  had  thus  a  chance  to  visit  City  Point. 
While  there,  one  Sunday  evening  in  a  res- 
taurant, I  heard  a  chaplain  relate  this  inci- 
dent. He  was  a  red-headed  little  man,  of  a 
sanguine  complexion,  very  vulgar,  but  evi- 
dently with  a  good  heart  and  a  great  deal  of 
vigor  and  full  of  red  blood.  Two  young 
men  in  his  regiment,  who  were  deserters, 
were  to  be  shot.  On  the  day  before  that  set 
for  the  execution,  he  went  to  Washington  to 
try  to  save  the  lives  of  these  men.  Lincoln 
was  standing  in  his  office,  surrounded  by 
people,  and  very  busy.  The  chaplain  got  a 
place  in  the  crowd  about  Lincoln.  An  at- 
tendant presently  came  in  and  said  to  Lin- 
coln, "  The  mother  of  one  of  those  men  who 
are  to  be  shot  to-morrow  is  outside."  Lin- 
coln cried  out  angrily,  "There  is  no  use  of 
her  coming  here  crying  about  me.  I  can't 
do  anything  for  her."  The  chaplain  here 
stepped  forward  and  said,  ''I  have  come 
here  about  those  men."  He  said  they  were 
very  young  men.  "Well,"  said  Lincoln, 
"suppose  they  were  old  men,  with  famihes 
to  support,  would  that  make  it  any  better  ?  " 
But  the  chaplain  said  that  he  did  not  ask  for 
the  men's  lives  on  the  ground  of  reason  and 
justice.  "I  put  it  on  the  ground  of  mercy," 
he  said,  and  he  exhorted  the  President  with 
a  fervor  practised  in  addressing  innumer- 
able religious  bodies,  and  which,  because  it 


came  right  from  the  heart,  I  could  see  must 
have  been  most  effective.  Presently  Lin- 
coln, his  feelings  in  the  meanwhile,  as  the 
man  could  see,working  strongly  within  him, 
called  out,   "Orderly,   telegraph   General 

to  stop  that  execution  until  he  hears 

from  me."     The  men  were  not  shot. 

Theoretically  I  don't  suppose  such  action 
as  this  can  be  justified.  He  ought  to  have 
given  the  man  an  emphatic  refusal,  and  that 
is  what  almost  any  good  man  of  business 
would  have  done.  But  that  he  found  it  so 
difficult  to  do  this  is  a  characteristic  of  Lin- 
coln which  must  always  endear  him  to  the 
hearts  of  the  people.  His  chief  motive,  as 
has  been  said,  was  his  natural  mercifulness. 
But  he  doubted  the  wisdom  of  the  policy  of 
severity  in  favor  with  military  men.  He 
probably  thought  it  another  sort  of  red  tape. 
Once  they  arranged  to  shoot  twenty  desert- 
ers at  one  time.  Very  red  tape  that  would 
have  been.  A  general  went  to  Washington 
to  make  a  vigorous  protest  to  Lincoln 
against  his  expected  interference.  "It  is 
no  use,  general,"  said  Lincoln,  "I  won't  do 
it."  Lincoln  was  as  wise  as  he  was  humane 
in  refusing  to  consent  to  such  a  proceeding. 
The  effect  on  enlistments  would  surely  have 
been  unfavorable.  It  would  have  helped 
resistance  to  the  draft.  The  President,  of 
course,  had  to  see  over  the  whole  field.  The 
general  was  thinking  only  of  the  effect  on 
the  army.  But  even  there  it  is  questionable 
whether  the  effect  would  have  been  good. 
It  would  have  been  of  the  nature  of  an  insult 
to  the  honest  private  soldier,  who  was,  after 
all,  doing  the  whole  thing,  to  intimate  to  him 
that  he  was  in  need  of  such  a  drastic  re- 
minder of  his  duty.  Lincoln  believed  that 
kindness  and  forbearance  would  be  more 
efficacious. 

Humor  is  the  other  American  character- 
istic which  Mr.  Bryce  fixes  upon,  and  it  was 
one  of  Lincoln's  marked  traits.  He  is  the 
most  humorous  figure  in  our  history.  None 
of  our  great  political  men  before  him,  with 
the  possible  exception  of  Franklin,  have 
been  remarkable  for  this  quality.  It  is  not  a 
quality  you  expect  to  find  in  a  statesman, 
although  some  of  the  very  great  men,  like 
Cromwell  and  Frederick,  have  had  it.  Hu- 
mor, certainly  of  the  kind  his  was,  is  not 
favorable  to  greatness  in  action.  In  many 
cases  it  affects  the  strength  of  will  of  men. 
It  is  very  apt  to  weaken  ambition  in  men. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  want  of  it  often 
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seems  to  increase  their  force  and  efficiency. 
It  was  so  in  the  case  of  Sumner,  no  doubt. 
Anyone  must  have  noticed,  for  instance, 
that  sentimental  people  are  apt  to  have 
strong  wills.  The  fact  that  Lincoln's  pos- 
session of  this  quality  in  no  way  affected 
the  serious  strength  of  his  character  or  his 
vigor  as  a  man  of  action  is  an  indication  of 
his  greatness. 

A  humorist  he  certainly  was.  Upon  the 
question  of  just  how  good  he  was  in  that 
way  men  will  differ.  Our  national  pride 
might  lead  us  to  wish  to  put  him  as  a  great 
humorous  hero  by  the  side  of  Swift.  I  doubt 
w.iether  we  can  do  that  on  the  strength  of 
such  well-authenticated  specimens  of  his 
humor  as  are  recorded.  They  are  good,  no 
doubt,  but  scarcely  so  good  as  those  ancient 
favorites  "Dearly  Beloved  Roger"  or  the 
story  of  the  "Meditation  on  a  Broomstick.' 
Regarding  the  most  widely  quoted  of  the 
jokes  attributed  to  him,  that  he  proposed  to 
send  a  barrel  of  the  whiskey  drunk  by  Gen- 
eral Grant  to  every  general  in  the  army, 
w^hich  Mr.  Brooks  claims  for  him,  an  old 
friend  of  mine,  the  late  Moses  F.  Odell, 
once  asked  Lincoln  if  this  joke  was  his. 
"No,"  he  said,  "that  is  too  good  for  me." 
It  is  what  I  should  have  expected.  The  best 
things  are  usually  anonymous.  This  par- 
ticular joke  dates  from  much  before  Lin- 
coln's day. 

But  there  are  plenty  of  good  things  that 
are  Lincoln's,  of  which  the  following  are 
perhaps  as  good  as  any.  Ben  Wade  once 
said  to  him :  "Mr.  President,  I  have  come  to 
tell  you  that  your  government  is  going 
straight  to  hell;  you're  within  a  mile  of  it 
now!"  "Well,  Senator,"  said  Lincoln, 
"I  believe  that  is  about  the  distance  from 
here  to  the  Capitol."  A  well-known  writer 
relates  that  w^hen  a  boy  he  attended  a  re- 
ception given  to  Lincoln  near  the  close  of 
the  war  at  the  Union  League  Club  in  Phila- 
delphia. A  line  of  people  was  passing  Lin- 
coln and  shaking  his  hand.  Just  ahead  of 
the  youth  was  a  well-known  local  bore,  who, 
of  course,  had  to  take  advantage  of  the  oc- 
casion to  make  something  like  a  speech.  He 
said:  "I  am  glad  to  take  the  hand  of  the 
man  who,  with  the  help  of  Almighty  God, 
put  down  this  unholy  rebellion."  Lincoln 
twigged  his  man  in  a  minute.  "  You're  half 
right,  sir,"  said  he;  "you're half  right.  Pass 
on,  sir;  please  don't  keep  the  Hne  waiting." 

The  following  may  not  be  worth  telling, 


where  there  are  so  many  better  things  about 
him  to  be  had,  but  it  comes  to  me  at  first 
hand  and  it  shows  his  accessibility  and 
friendUness  and  that  humorous  disposition 
which  was  always  near  at  hand  with  him.  A 
tax  had  been  levied  on  oxen.  An  owner  of  a 
pair  came  to  Lincoln,  who  had  more  on  his 
shoulders  than  any  other  man  in  the  world, 
to  see  if  he  would  not  help  him  to  get  rid  of 
the  tax.  Lincoln  knew  the  man,  and  re- 
membered the  oxen,  and  said, "Are  those 
the  oxen  I  se.e  standing  at  the  corner  when- 
ever I  go  to  the  Treasury?  I  never  saw 
them  move.  Maybe  they're  not  movable 
property.  Perhaps  we  may  get  them  put 
down  as  real  estate. ' '  In  this  incident  Lin- 
coln appears  in  a  patriarchal  character, 
which  was  certainly  his,  reminding  us  of  an 
Oriental  prince  seated  at  the  gate  of  his  pal- 
ace, or  rather  of  the  representation  of  one  in 
a  comic  opera. 

If  this  and  many  of  the  things  recorded  of 
him  do  not  seem  remarkable  in  themselves 
and  when  looked  at  separately  from  him,  I 
may  say,  that,  like  so  many  of  the  utter- 
ances and  the  actions  of  the  great,  they  re- 
semble sea-water,  which  is  colorless  when 
held  up  in  a  glass,  but  is  blue  when  seen  in 
the  vast  ocean.  _ 

We  only  know  of  the  humor  of  Lincoln  as 
a  man  of  mature  years.  I  should  have  liked 
to  have  heard  him  when  he  was  young,  care- 
less, and  obscure,  as  Senator  McDougall 
heard  him,  on  the  back  porch  of  a  prairie 
hotel  in  Illinois.  The  incident  is  related  to 
me  by  a  gentleman  who  vouches  for  the 
truth  of  it.  I  give  it  in  his  words.  He  tells 
the  story  as  illustrating  the  union  in  Lincoln 
of  a  wild  mirth  with  his  well-known  consti- 
tutional melancholy. 

"When  Senator  McDougall,  of  Califor- 
nia, was  a  young  lawyer  in  Troy,  N.  Y.,  he 
was  sent  to  attend  to  a  suit  in  Illinois.  He 
arrived  at  the  country  town  late  in  the  after- 
noon, and  after  supper  listened  for  an  hour 
to  Western  stories  told  by  a  tall  young  man 
to  a  group  of  idlers  on  the  porch,  which  elic- 
ited shouts  of  laughter,  in  which  the  narra- 
tor loudly  joined.  McDougall  went  to  bed 
in  a  double-bedded  room,  and,  when  the 
occupant  of  the  other  bed  appeared,  it 
proved  to  be  the  tall  young  man,  Lincoln, 
who  took  a  seat  on  the  side  of  McDougal's 
bed  and  asked  questions,  which  were  an- 
swered in  a  cheerful  tone.  Lincoln  then 
told  his  own  life  history.     He  had  tried 
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farming,  log-rolling,  boating,  and  finally 
practising  law,  but  all  had  been  failures. 
He  thought  that  the  Lord  was  against  him. 
McDougall  said  he  talked  hke  one  on  the 
verge  of  suicide,  and  it  seemed  hardly  possi- 
ble that  it  was  the  same  man  who  an  hour 
before  had  laughed  so  boisterously  at  his 
own  jokes." 

Another  American  characteristic  that 
Lincoln  had  was  a  keenness  of  direct  per- 
ception. He  was  a  man  of  intuitions  and 
direct  perceptions.  This  is  an  x\merican 
characteristic.  A  keen,  attentive  way  of  look- 
ing out  is,  I  think,  an  American  quaHty. 

He  was  an  American  also  in  appearance, 
of  the  tall,  lean  type  which  is  supposed  to 
belong  to  tliis  country.  It  is  often  said  that 
the  American  type  of  face  and  figure  is  get- 
ting to  resemble  that  of  an  Indian.  It  is 
reasonable  to  expect  that  it  will  be  so  more 
and  more,  the  Indian  being  the  natural  re- 
sult of  the  physical  conditions  of  this  coun- 
try. I  for  one  do  not  regret  this,  for  that 
race  is  physically  a  fine  one.  They  have  not 
only  strong  physiques,  but  strong  counte- 
nances as  well.  Now^here  do  you  see  more 
powerful  features — features  that  show  more 
natural  strength,  physical,  and  in  a  sense 
moral — than  among  the  best  specimens  of 
the  Indian  race.  Lincoln's  face  and  figure 
were  not  unlike  this  type.  He  was  very  dark 
and  he  had  the  high  cheek-bones  of  an  Ind- 
ian, and  in  some  degree  an  Indian  cast  of 
features. 

The  man  with  whom  his  name  is  con- 
stantly mentioned,  and  with  whom  it  is  nat- 
ural to  compare  him,  is  Washington.  It  is 
surely  remarkable  that  we  should  have  had 
in  our  short  historv  two  such  characters.  In 
a  thousand  years  England  has  had  only  one, 
Alfred,  and  he  is  almost  legendary.  Wash- 
ington was,  of  course,  a  man  of  much  less 
salient  characteristics  than  Lincoln.  The 
young  Chastellux  found  his  distinction  to 
be  in  the  harmonious  blending  of  his  char- 
acteristics, rather  than  in  the  existence  of 
marked  special  qualities. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  guess  which  of  the 
tw^o  men,  Washington  or  Lincoln,  will  be 
the  greater  favorite  with  women.  How 
Mrs.  Abigail  Adams,  with  her  artless  eigh- 
teenth-century vivacity,  expresses  the  admi- 
ration with  which  she  saw  Washington  re- 
view the  troops  at  Cambridge !  At  a  dinner 
which  W^ashington  gave  shortly  before  re- 
tiring from  the  presidency,  when  he  arose 


and  spoke  of  his  approaching  retirement, 
the  British  minister's  wife,  who  was  pres- 
ent, burst  into  tears.  Another  lady,  who 
has  left  an  account  of  her  first  meeting  with 
Washington,  has  told  us  that  she  wept  upon 
this  occasion.  Washington  had  beauty,  and 
had  besides  the  gift  of  looking  great.  Of 
this  gift  of  making  a  fine  pubHc  appearance 
Lincoln  had  none.  I  was  jammed  in  the 
crowd  in  front  of  the  Astor  House,  when 
Lincoln,  standing  up  in  a  barouche  and 
bowing  to  the  crowd,  w^as  driven  down 
Broadway.  This  was  when  he  was  on  his 
way  to  Washington  to  be  inaugurated.  He 
looked  very  good-natured  and  anxious  to 
please,  but  the  figure  he  presented  was  un- 
gainly, certainly  not  imposing.  His  beard, 
which  about  the  time  of  his  election  he  had 
allow^ed  to  grow,  disguised  the  lower  part  of 
his  face,  the  carving  of  which  was  singular- 
ly fine,  the  line  of  the  chin  having  a  fine 
sweep  and  the  fall  of  the  cheek  nervously 
and  strongly  chiselled.  He  had  not  the  kind 
of  looks  to  impress  a  crowd,  although  I  am 
sure  he  must  have  looked  great  to  those  who 
saw  liim  intimately  and  who  had  eyes  to 
see. 

Ladies  did  not  weep  when  they  met  Lin- 
coln. One  might  guess  that  he  was  not  es- 
pecially endowed  with  the  power  of  pleasing 
them.  I  have  received  from  a  lady,  and 
give  below,  an  account  of  an  interview 
which  she  had  with  Lincoln,  which  will  give 
an  idea  of  the  way  in  which  women  regarded 
him  during  his  lifetime.  Of  course,  they 
would  think  differentl}'-  of  him  now  in  the 
vast  fame  into  which  he  has  ccme,  for  they 
love  fame.  Perhaps  I  should  say  something 
about  the  writer.  She  was  at  that  time  a 
briUiant  and  handsome  girl.  She  was  such 
a  character  as  only  appears  in  times  of  great 
public  agitation,  when  people's  minds  are 
full  of  exciting  ideas.  Her  characteristics 
w^ere  an  intense  sympathy  with  any  kind  of 
suffering,  whether  of  human  beings  or  of 
animals  (at  that  time,  of  course,  her  w^hole 
heart  was  with  the  slaves),  transparent,  im- 
pulsive honesty,  great  ardor  of  feeling,  and  a 
very  high,  courageous  tone. 

''We  made  our  call,  which  was  by  prear- 
rangement,  on  the  President.  I  think  it 
was  the  autumn  of  '64.  There  were  three 
or  four  of  us.  The  call  was  made  about 
twelve  o'clock,  noon.  At  the  door  we  had 
a  slight  altercation  with  the  servant,  who 
said  the  President  would  not  or  could  not 
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see  anyone  that  day.  One  of  our  number, 
the  Hon.  Robert  Dale  Owen,  once  our  min- 
ister to  Naples,  and  a  former  congressman, 
was  a  personal  friend  of  Mr.  Lmcohi.  The 
President  gave  us  a  cordial  w^elcome,  and 
seemed  annoyed  when  we  told  him  that  the 
servant  had  refused  to  admit  us.  He  was 
cordial  to  us,  extremely  so,  and,  on  hearing 
that  I  was  an  abohtionist  and  had  once 
manumitted  a  few  slaves,  he  addressed  the 
most  of  his  conversation  to  me  and,  as  I  was 
young,  wild,  and  chatty,  he  seemed  amused 
and  perhaps  pleased  at  my  audacity.  He 
asked  me  what  I  thought  the  best  way  to 
destroy  slavery.  I  quickly  rephed,  ''It  is 
always  well  to  do  right,  without  delay  and 
on  the  instant."  He  smiled  ironically,  say- 
ing that  that  could  not  be  right,  to  do  things 
without  reason  or  order,  to  which  I  rephed : 
*Mr.  WiUiam  Lloyd  Garrison,  the  greatest 
man  that  had  ever  lived  [again  he  smiled] 
has  informed  me  that  there  was  no  delay  or 
tarrying  in  doing  right  or  in  rendering  jus- 
tice.' The  President  said,  as  he  patted  me 
on  the  shoulder,  '  What  a  little  enthusiast 
you  are!  I  am  neither  a  red  nor  a  black 
Republican.'  'I  am  both,'  was  my  reply. 
*So  I  perceive,'  was  his  rejoinder.  He 
seemed  both  amused  and  startled  at  my  in- 
tensity, and  when  taking  leave  of  us,  he  again 
patted  me  on  the  shoulder  and  said:  'I  like 
your  enthusiasm  and  earnestness.  I  hope 
we  shall  meet  again.'  Alas,  I  never  saw 
him  again.  I  might  have  told  you  in  con- 
fidence that  during  the  interview  Mr.  Lin- 
coln sat  with, his  foot  and  leg  lifted  on  a 
rather  high  table." 

The  charitable  reader  will  attribute  the 
peculiarity  of  manners  mentioned  in  the 
last  sentence  of  the  above  quoted  remarks 
to  his  origin  and  bringing  up.  I  don't  be- 
lieve that.  It  seems  to  me  that  it  was  a 
personal  deficiency  of  his  own. 

One  hears  now  and  then  objections  to  the 
position  which  people  of  this  country  have 
given  Lincoln.  An  eminent  English  critic 
has  ventured  the  remark  that  he  had  no  dis- 
tinction. If  he  means  class  distinction — 
and  I  think  an  idea  something  like  this  is  in 
his  mind — of  course  not.  That  he  was  a 
gentleman,  however,  I  am  sure.  Genius 
tends  to  make  gentlemen  of  plain  men,  just 
as  it  tends  to  make  men  who  belong  by  birth 
to  the  other  end  of  society  plainer  and  more 
human,  by  freeing  them  from  that  narrow- 
ness and  rash  superficiality  which  is  their 


besetting  fault.  His  goodness,  his  sinceri- 
ty, his  clear  perceptions  (all  gentleman-like 
qualities)  made  impossible  for  him  those 
pretences  which  are  such  a  fruitful  source  of 
vulgarity.  Class  distinction,  of  course,  he 
had  not.  But  if  by  distinction  is  meant  in- 
dividuality, an  unmistakable  peculiarity 
and  identity,  what  great  man  of  history  had 
more  of  it  ?  What  a  contrast  he  presents  in 
this  respect  to  the  great  contemporary  Eng- 
lish statesman,  Gladstone.  The  English- 
man reminds  one  of  those  CaHf ornia  peach- 
es that  are  so  large  and  handsome  but  have 
little  flavor.  There  was  little  in  his  mind 
that  was  peculiar.  Gladstone  seems  to  have 
been  anybody  else  raised  to  the  if^  power. 
Lincoln,  on  the  other  hand,  both  in  his  ut- 
terances and  his  nature,  possessed  a  marked 
peculiarity.  The  quahty  which  I  have  men- 
tioned above  as  Lincoln's  might  be  called 
by  any  one  of  half  a  dozen  names;  "distinc- 
tion "  or  "peculiarity  "  would  answer.  Any- 
one will  know  what  I  mean.  A  great  states- 
man almost  always  has  this  quaUty.  Napo- 
leon had  it;  Cromwell  had  it.  But  I  don't 
see  that  the  quality  is  necessary  to  make  a 
great  statesman.  It  is  not  all  the  same  thing 
as  a  power  to  acquire  knowledge  or  even  as 
intellectual  powder.  If  a  statesman  has  the 
power  to  know  what  should  be  known  and 
to  judge  this  knowledge  and  to  act  upon 
this  judgment,  why  is  that  not  enough  ?  It 
was  enough  in  Gladstone's  case.  It  is  not 
difficult  to  think  of  great  statesmen  besides 
Gladstone  who  did  not  have  this  quahty. 
In  our  history  I  think  that  Hamilton  was 
such  a  man.  He  is  admittedly  one  of  the 
greatest  American  statesmen.  Yet  I  should 
doubt  if  he  had  this  pecuharity  of  mind  of 
which  I  speak.  He  certainly  did  not  have 
another  quality  that  always  goes  with  this 
peculiarity,  which  I  might  call  visibility  or 
familiarity.  Where  a  man  has  a  peculiar 
mind,  the  world  can  see  him  very  clearly.  I 
think  the  country  does  not  have  a  clear  sense 
of  the  personahty  of  Hamilton.  The  people 
believe  him  to  be  great,  because  of  what  he 
achieved  in  connection  with  the  early  history 
of  the  nation.  But  they  do  not  see  him.  Nor 
did  he  have  another  quality,  which  almost 
ahvays  goes  with  the  pecuhar  mind,  literary 
powder,  the  power  of  interesting  speech  that 
reaches  the  minds  of  men,  such  as  Napo- 
leon or  Lincoln  or  Bismarck  had.  Hamil- 
ton has  left  eleven  big  volumes,  but  not  a 
sentence  or  a  phrase  of  it  all,  so  far  as  I 
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know,  has  got  into  popular  mind.  If  you 
look  in  Bartlett's  ''Familiar  Quotations," 
under  ''Hamilton"  you  will  find  what  Web- 
ster, a  literary  man,  said  about  Hamilton 
("He  struck  the  dry  rock  of  public  credit," 
etc.),  but  not  a  word  of  Hamilton's. 

Unlike  certain  great  men,  you  understand 
Lincoln.  It  by  no  means  follows  that,  be- 
cause a  man  has  great  peculiarity  and  visi- 
bihty,  that  we  see  him  in  the  sense  of  under- 
standing him.  Napoleon  is  externally  the 
most  visible  of  men,  but  you  do  not  under- 
stand him.  That  is  perhaps  the  great  fasci- 
nation of  him.  He  is  such  a  conundrum. 
The  constant  additions  that  are  being  made 
to  our  knowledge  of  what  he  did  and  said 
do  not  seem  to  have  made  his  mind  any 
clearer  to  us. 

But  we  feel  that  we  comprehend  Lincoln. 
I  think  one  reason  of  that  is  that  he  was  an 
honest  man  and  a  good  man.  As  you  take 
him  by  the  hand  and  look  into  his  eyes,  you 
feel  that  you  know  him.  If  you  were  having 
any  kind  of  a  business  transaction  with  him, 
you  would  feel  that  you  knew  where  you 
were.  With  Napoleon,  of  course,  you  w^ould 
not  know  that  at  all.  Perhaps  the  differ- 
ence between  the  good  great  men  and  the 
bad  great  men  is  that  you  understand  the 
former  and  do  not  understand  the  latter. 
It  is  hard  to  understand  the  bad  men,  be- 
cause they  are  so  much  less  simple  than  the 
good.  No  man  being  wholly  bad,  the  bad 
men  are  such  a  mixture  and  so  hard  to  un- 
ravel. 

And  yet  the  mind  of  Lincoln  has  its  mys- 
teries. How  difficult  it  would  be  to  under- 
stand by  what  power  it  is  that  he  is  able  to 
know  when  to  act  and  when  to  wait !  That 
power  of  choosing  the  moment  for  action, 
which  the  world  agrees  was  his,  how  can 
you  explain  that  ?  Of  course,  you  may  say 
that  this  knowledge  is  the  result  of  an  in- 
tense study  of  the  situation  by  a  powerful 
mind.  Or  you  may  say  that  it  is  a  genius. 
Can  you  get  any  nearer  to  it  than  that? 
Lincoln  seems  to  have  had  something  like 
the  "demon"  of  Socrates,  an  inner  fight  to 
which  he  looked  for  instruction. 

One  gets  a  fittle  tired  of  the  uniformity  of 
laudation  with  which  Lincoln  is  so  often 
spoken  of.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  gush, 
and  now  and  then  something  like  cant  in 
what  one  hears.  In  particular  there  can  be 
no  merit  in  the  doctoring  of  contemporane- 
ous impressions  to  suit  the  taste  of  later 


times.  If  men  are  telling  us  of  their  rela- 
tions with  Lincoln  during  his  lifetime,  they 
should  tell  us  what  they  thought  then.  Mr. 
C.  F.  Adams,  in  his  life  of  his  father,  has 
given  us  his  father's  contemporaneous  im- 
pressions, and  he  is  to  be  thanked  for  doing 
so.  They  are  very  interesting.  He  de- 
scribes an  interview  which  his  father  had 
with  Lincoln  early  in  1861. 

Mr.  Seward  took  Mr.  Adams,  who  had 
just  been  appointed  minister  to  England, 
to  caU  upon  the  President.  In  the  writer's 
w^ords:  "Presently  a  door  opened,  and  a 
tall,  large-featured,  shabbily-dressed  man, 
of  uncouth  appearance,  slouched  into  the 
room."  Mr.  Adams,  having  been  intro- 
duced by  the  Secretary,  expressed  his 
thanks  for  the  appointment  in  the  usual 
manner.  Lincoln  said  that  the  thanks 
were  not  due  to  him,  but  to  Mr.  Seward, 
upon  whose  recommendation  the  appoint- 
ment was  made.  Then,  we  were  informed, 
he  swung  his  long  arms  to  his  head  with  an 
air  of  great  relief,  and  said:  "Well,  Gov- 
ernor, I  have  this  morning  decided  the  Chi- 
cago post-office  appointment."  That  was 
all  he  had  to  say.  Mr.  Adams  was  very 
much  shocked  and  never  got  over  the  im- 
pression this  first  interview  made  upon  him. 
To  the  admirer  of  Lincoln,  however,  Lin- 
coln's behavior  upon  this  occasion  will 
seem  to  have  been  very  much  in  character, 
and  he  will  continue  to  be  as  fond  and  proud 
of  him  as  before. 

What  was  there  that  was  necessary  to 
say — that  Mr.  Adams's  task  would  be  one  of 
great  delicacy  and  difficulty,  that  the  course 
he  would  pursue  would  depend  upon  the  way 
in  which  events  should  shape  themselves — 
or  some  such  remark  ?  Didn't  Mr.  Adams 
know  all  this  ?  W^hy  not  speak  of  the  Chi- 
cago post-office  ?  It  was  business  that  had 
to  be  done. 

The  facts  are  as  given  above,  but  it  is  sel- 
dom that  one  meets  with  an  interview  be- 
tween two  distinguished  characters  that  is 
so  interesting,  and  I  may  be  permitted  a  lit- 
tle guess  work  of  my  own  upon  it.  Lin- 
coln's manner,  we  are  told,  was  "shy  and 
constrained."  With  his  eyes,  we  may  be 
sure  that  he  knew  at  a  glance  that  his  vis- 
itor was  a  considerable  person.  He  was 
probably  not  bhnd  to  the  dignified  bearing 
and  quiet,  simple  distinction  of  Mr.  Adams, 
and  he  was  very  likely  not  insensible  to  his 
name  and  connections.     In  those  days  to 
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people  on  the  prakies  Boston  and  things 
Bostonian  looked  very  polite  and  superior. 
We  may  be  sure  also  that  Lincoln,  with  his 
keen  susceptibiHties,  was  aware  that  he  was 
himself  misjudged,  and  this  did  not  tend  to 
make  him  less  "shy  and  constrained."  Of 
course,  a  practised  man  of  the  world — no,  I 
won't  say  that,  for,  in  the  truest  and  deepest 
sense  of  the  term,  it  would  be  hard  to  find  a 
better. man  of  the  world  than  Lincoln  was 
— but  a  man  accustomed  to  the  usages  of 
good  society  would  have  concealed  this,  and 
such  Lincoln  was  not. 

The  writer  of  this  biography  has  no  doubt 
that  Lincoln  was  a  great  man,  but  recon- 
ciles the  fact  of  this  greatness  with  the  un- 
favorable impression  received  by  Mr. 
Adams  by  the  consideration  that  the  Lin- 
coln who  had  received  the  education  of 
four  years  of  office  was  a  different  man 
from  the  Lincoln  Mr.  Adams  met  in  the 
spring  of  1861.  A  simpler  explanation,  and 
one  that  will  commend  itself  to  most  read- 
ers, is  that  Mr.  Adams  was  mistaken.  He 
was  neither  by  nature  nor  training  the  kind 
of  man  to  understand  Lincoln. 

It  is  interesting  to  inquire  what  would 
have  been  the  effect  upon  the  fame  and  posi- 
tion of  Lincoln  if  things  had  happened  dif- 
ferently from  the  way  they  did  happen. 
Suppose  he  had  not  been  nominated,  and 
someone  else  had  been  nominated  and 
elected.  I  believe  he  would  have  remained 
the  most  interesting  personality  of  the  time, 
owing  to  his  literary  gifts  and  his  gifts  of 
leadership.  There  was  no  man  who  spoke 
with  such  genius.  There  were  eloquent 
writers  and  speakers,  but  none  had  his  in- 
sight and  pow^r  of  consummate  expression. 
If  he  had  gone  into  the  Senate,  which  he  pre- 
ferred to  the  presidency  (and  that  is  no 
doubt  what  he  would  have  done),  he  w^ould 
probably  have  been  the  wisest  and  most  un- 
selfish counsellor  and  supporter  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, and  the  most  trusted  leader  and 
adviser  of  the  people,  and,  when  the  day  of 
restoration  came,  the  chief  restorer.  We 
should  have  had  the  leader  and  the  seer  and 
the  consummate  speaker.  But  we  should 
not  have  had,  what  is  perhaps  the  greatest 
Lincoln,  the  enduring,  silent  man  of  action 
and  responsibility. 

But  suppose  him  President  and  that  the 
South  had  won.  What  effect  would  the  vic- 
torv  of  the  South  have  had  upon  his  fame  ? 
I  remember  well  during  the  war  there  was  a 


close  connection  between  the  mihtary  suc- 
cess of  the  North  and  the  apparent  greatness 
of  Lincoln.  When  the  Union  arms  were  suc- 
cessful, the  figure  of  the  President,  with  that 
visibility  in  which  he  was  so  gifted,  would 
loom  up  very  large;  on  the  other  hand,  when 
defeat  came,  the  figure  would  dwindle  and 
fall  into  a  kind  of  dilapidation.  But  that  was 
because,  although  he  was  so  familiar  to  us, 
we  did  not  really  know  him.  But  now  that 
we  know  him  so  well,  probably  better  than 
any  man  was  ever  known  before  in  the 
world's  history,  what  bearing  has  success 
had  upon  his  fame  ?  Or  rather,  what  would 
have  been  the  effect  upon  that  fame  of  the 
victory  of  the  South  ?  There  is  no  doubt  that 
victory  is  very  becoming  to  a  great  man,  and 
we  are  glad  that  the  fame  of  our  hero  has  re- 
ceived this  final  ornament.  But  if  after  1864 
the  North  had  failed,  Lincoln  would  have 
still  been  the  same  man  we  know  now,  the 
seer,  the  genius,  and  the  master  of  consum- 
mate speech,  and  the  silent  man  of  business 
and  action.  His  quaHties,  it  may  be  said, 
are  of  a  kind  that  would  still  be  interesting 
in  adversity.  That  is  by  no  means  true  of 
all  great  men.  Napoleon,  for  instance,  is 
chiefly  interesting  in  a  palace  or  at  the  head 
of  his  victorious  armies.  Notwithstanding 
the  fact,  which  I  presume  to  be  a  fact,  that 
it  is  scarcely  possible  to  get  too  much  of  a 
great  man,  that  one  almost  always  wants 
more,  I  fancy  it  is  easy  to  get  too  much  of 
Napoleon  at  St.  Helena.  The  fact,  of  the 
truth  of  which  I  am  assured,  that  there  is  a 
great  deal  of  perfectly  authentic  information 
about  Napoleon  at  St.  Helena  existing  in 
manuscript  which  is  not  published  because 
it  is  not  thought  that  the  world  would  be 
interested  in  reading  it,  would  seem  to  be 
proof  of  this.  But  we  are  sure  that  the  in- 
terest and  affections  of  men  would  have  fol- 
lowed Lincoln  into  retirement  after  defeat. 
I  saw  him  several  times,  but  I  met  him 
only  once  face  to  face.  It  was  during  the 
Christmas  holidays  of  the  winter  of  1864-65. 
I  was  in  Washington  for  a  vacation,  and 
went  to  the  White  House  one  evening  at  the 
usual  weekly  public  reception.  I  followed 
the  crowd  and  the  President  gave  me,  as  I 
passed  him,  a  limp  shake  of  the  hand.  Later 
in  the  evening,  after  the  greater  part  of  the 
people  had  gone,  I  was  walking  through  the 
rooms,  and  I  entered  one  in  which  I  came 
upon  Lincoln  sitting  in  a  chair.  I  think 
there  was  only  one  other  person  in  the  room 
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sitting  with  him.  Lincohi  was  evidently 
resting  and  was  sitting  in  a  posture  which, 
though  easy  and  comfortable,  was  dignified 
and,  it  seemed  to  me,  refined.  The  expres- 
sion of  his  countenance  was  pleasant,  not 
tired  and  sad,  as  one  often  hears,  cheerful 
rather.  It  was  after  his  second  election. 
Sheridan  had  been  victorious  in  the  Valley 
and  Savannah  had  fallen,  and  the  end  was 
in  sight.  The  plot  was  working  toward  the 
final  chapter,  when  the  good  characters, 
great  and  small,  should  be  made  happy  for- 
ever, and  even  the  naughty  and  defeated 
were  to  be  dismissed  with  that  magnanim- 
ity usual  in  last  chapters.  In  particular, 
what  a  pleasing  future  is  to  be  assigned  the 
chief  hero.  With  the  perfect  confidence  of 
his  countrymen,  and  with  vast  personal  au- 
thority, he  is  about  to  enter  upon  that  work 
of  pacification  and  restoration  for  which  his 
qualities  are  so  eminently  fitted.  All  this 
seemed  to  be  expressed  in  his  face  and  fig- 
ure. His  eyes  met  mine  for  a  moment,  and 
his  countenance  wore  a  slightly  quizzical  ex- 
pression, as-  if  somewhat  amused  at  the 
eagerness  with  which  I  no  doubt  regarded 
him.  I  had  not  come  into  the  room  mean- 
ing to  look  at  him,  or  knowing  that  he  was 
there;  but  coming  upon  him  suddenly,  I 
dare  say  I  took  a  good  look  at  him.  But  his 
expression  was  very  friendly,  and  I  thought 
he  looked  out  of  his  eyes,  not  as  a  statesman 
or  a  man  of  business  does,  but  rather  like 
an  artist  or  humorist.  I  might  perfectly 
well  have  known  him,  if  I  had  taken  the 
trouble.  I  have  always  heard  he  liked 
young  people.  There  was  an  honest  youth,  at 
that  time  connected  with  the  Christian  Com- 
mission in  Washington,  who  made  his  ac- 
quaintance in  this  manner.  He  was  anxious 
to  get  the  use  of  transports  to  take  some 
things  to  the  front.  He  tried  to  get  them  at 
the  War  Department,  but  was  denied.  An 
officer  who  had  heard  him  make  the  appli- 
cation followed  him  out  and  said:  T  am  a 
soldier,  and  cannot  say  anything  to  con- 
travene the  views  of  my  superiors,  but 
there  is  nothing  to  prevent  my  point- 
ing," and  he  pointed  in  the  direction  of 
the  White  House.  The  young  man  ac- 
cordingly went  there,  and  got  admission  to 
Lincoln,  who  said,  ''Well,  young  fellow, 
what  do  you  want?"  He  told  him,  and 
Lincoln  said ;  "You  had  better  leave  that  to 
me.  I'll  tell  you  what  to  do."  Lincoln,  I 
daresay,  in  an  instant  ''twigged"  the  situa- 


tion, recognizing  with*  a  humorous  side- 
glance  the  natural  feehng  of  the  officials  of 
the  War  Department  that  the  work  of  these 
outside  commissions  was  a  reflection  upon 
them.  He  was  great  upon  the  things  to 
make  note  of  without  comment,  and  loved 
the  mix-up  of  motives  in  people's  minds. 
The  young  man  told  me  the  story  thus:  "I 
said,  'There  is  nothing  I  should  like  better 
than  to  have  you  tell  me,  Mr.  President!' 
He  saw  I  was  not  a  bit  stuck  on  myself,  and 
seemed  pleased.  He  said,  'You  go  to  Sec- 
retary Welles'  (giving  him  some  details  as 
to  how  to  proceed),  'but  be  sure  not  to  tell 
him  I  sent  you.' "  The  young  man  went  to 
the  Secretary  and  got  what  he  wanted.  He 
went  afterward  to  Lincoln,  and  reported 
the  successful  issue  of  the  matter,  and  Lin- 
coln said:  "Mind,  when  you  get  into  such 
a  scrape  again,  you  come  to  me." 

Lincoln  was  fond  of  doing  things  of  this 
sort.  One  would  have  thought  that  he 
would  have  wished  to  avoid  the  bother  of 
such  small  matters.  But  it  is  likely  that  he 
found  a  relief  in  them  from  more  trying  bus- 
iness. He  was  always  looking  for  such  dis- 
tractions. One  of  the  greatest  bores  I  ever 
knew  once  told  me  that  Lincoln  said  to  him 
that  he  might  come  to  see  him  when  he  liked, 
and  told  of  a  certain  knock  which  he  (Lin- 
coln) would  recognize.  Besides  being  a 
great  bore,  this  individual  was  a  very  foolish 
man.  I  have  scarcely  ever  known  in  my 
life  a  man  I  could  without  hesitation  call  a 
fool — that  is,  a  man  with  such  an  excess  of 
folly  as  to  separate  him  sharply  from  the 
mass  of  his  fellow-creatures.  I  don't  know 
that  he  was  such  a  man,  but  he  was  certain- 
ly very  foolish.  He  told  me  sadly  that  there 
was  a  frivolity  about  Lincoln  that  depressed 
him.  He  said  that  when  he  wished  to  speak 
to  Lincoln  seriously  upon  the  state  of  public 
affairs,  Lincoln  would  always  have  some  ab- 
surd story  to  tell  him.  I  can  quite  under- 
stand that  Lincoln  found  a  relief  in  the  so- 
ciable fatuity  of  this  gentleman. 

I  went  to  the  Tenth  Street  Museum 
when  in  Washington  last  winter,  and  saw 
many  photographs  of  Lincoln.  They  are 
all  interesting,  but  two  especially  so.  One  is 
by  Hessler,  taken  in  Chicago  in  1859.  There 
is  no  beard,  and  you  see  the  fine  sweep  of 
the  lower  part  of  his  face.  A  young  lady 
who  writes  novels  has  lately  said  that  her 
hero  had  a  jaw  and  a  chin  like  the  prow  of  a 
ship.     The  outline  of  the  lower  part  of  Lin- 
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coin's  face  is  like  that.  But  it  is  the  expres- 
sion in  the  photograph  of  the  countenance 
and  the  look  out  of  the  eyes  that  is  most  in- 
teresting. Up  to  that  time  he  had  been 
doing  httle  but  think  and  speak,  and  the 
eyes  are  full  of  meditation  and  contempla- 
tion. They  have  a  sweet  and  steady  and 
indolent  power,  a  power  latent  and  asleep 
rather  than  in  action— the  musing,  dream- 
ing look  of  the  poet  and  thinker.  The  ex- 
pression of  the  countenance  is  singularly 
lovely  and  winsome,  has  a  wonderful  nice- 
hess.  I  have  tried  hard  to  define  the 
charm  of  that  expression.  It  must  have  been 
there.  Lincoln's  face  must  have  worn  at 
that  moment  just  that  look.  It  is  not  the 
individual  fancy  of  sone  clever  portrait 
painter  that  you  see.  There  is  notliing  but 
the  sun  between  us  and  him.  There  it  is, 
and  there  it  will  remain  to  tantalize  with  its 
elusive  beauty  the  poets  of  distant  ages  in 
search  of  a  verbal  equivalent. 

The  other  was  taken  at  City  Point  the  Sun- 
day before  his  death.  He  is  sharpening  a 
pencil  for  Tad  and  laughing.  He  looks 
tired  and  pale,  but  his  face  is  beaming  with 
happiness  and  rehef — inhnite  relief — ,  re- 
minding one  of  Bishop  Butler's  remark 
that  the  greatest  happiness  is  the  cessation 
of  pain. 

The  relation  of  Lincoln  to  the  boy  Tad 
will  always  be  a  subject  of  popular  interest. 
I  once  spent  an  hour  in  the  company  of  Tad. 
He  was  then  a  young  fellow  of  eighteen  or 
nineteen.  He  had  a  slight  impediment  in 
his  speech,  and  liis  mind  seemed  to  have  a 
kind  of  slowness  and  heaviness.  But  he 
was  a  sensible  fellow,  and  had  a  look  of  great 
honesty  and  simple  friendliness.  I  had  a 
feeling  that  his  nature  still  felt  the  influence 
and  reflected  image  of  that  great  kindness 
which  had  shone  upon  his  childhood.  A 
lady,  who  is  Lincoln's  descendant  and  in 


whose  countenance  it  was  easy  to  trace  the 
outlines  of  Lincoln's  features,  told  me,  in 
speaking  of  Tad :  "He  was  a  very  nice  boy, 
and  his  death  was  more  than  his  mother 
could  stand.  It  was  the  last  straw,  and  she 
died." 

I  went  over  the  house  in  Springfield  in 
which  he  lived,  which  is  now  pubHc  proper- 
ty, and  which  during  certain  hours  is  shown 
to  visitors.  Two  iron  cannon  stand  in 
the  yard  behind  the  house.  The  lady  who 
showed  me  over  the  house  was  a  relative  of 
Lincoln's  family.  She  showed  me  a  sofa 
where,  she  said,  ''Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lincoln  did 
their  courting."  If  the  homely  phrase 
should  offend  you,  I  am  not  of  your  way  of 
thinking.  The  influences  which  moulded 
Lincoln's  character,  the  family  ties,  the  re- 
lations of  "father,  son,  and  brother,"  those 
"charities"  (Milton's  exquisite  word)  of  the 
family  life  which,  anyone  must  have  ob- 
served, impart  to  the  eyes  and  voices  of  men 
a  peculiar  seriousness  and  sincerity,  are 
they  not  matters  of  interest  to  all  of  us  who 
would  understand  him? 

I  went  to  the  grave,  which  is  on  the  top 
of  what  is  a  considerable  rise  of  ground  for 
that  country.  It  is  somewhat  apart  from 
the  town.  A  walk  through  one  of  those 
sparse  groves,  bare  of  underbrush,  which 
belong  to  the  Mississippi  Valley,  leads  to  it, 
and  numbers  of  the  visitors  to  the  fair  were 
making  the  pilgrimage.  The  monument 
over  the  tomb  contains  a  kind  of  museum, 
in  which  are  shown  rehcs  relating  to  Lin- 
coln. I  found  something  appropriate  in 
the  casual  and  perhaps  inadequate  char- 
acter of  the  structure.  It  seemed  to  me  to 
signify  the  silence  and  the  patience  of  death 
and  to  be  a  suggestion  that  the  task  of  rais- 
ing a  fitting  memorial  might  be  left  to  the 
fulness  of  time  and  to  some  more  ideal  and 
perfect  future  age,  if  such  there  is  to  be. 


DR.  JOHNSON,  vilipending  his  own 
occupation,  after  the  manner  of  men 
since  and  before  the  time  of  Horace, 
remarked  that  while  all  other  authors  might 
aspire  to  praise,  the  lexicographer  could  hope 
only  to  escape  reproach.  It  was  not  true  of 
himself; — the  very  preface  in  which  the  dis- 
paragement occurs  is  his  own  most  eloquent 
and  pathetic  composition,  perhaps  his  most 
memorable  piece  of  writing.  And  the  dic- 
tionary itself  is  a  shining,  if  not  a  unique  ex- 
ception to  the  rule  of  dulness  in  dictionaries. 
As  those  who  have  acquired  the  Johnsonian 
habit  are  aware,  it  is  distinctly  good  reading, 
by  reason  of  the  force  and  perspicuity  of 
the  definitions,  the  illustrative  aptness  and 
the  intrinsic  merit  of  the  citations. 

V.M^  ^       ..         Samuel  did  himself  an  iniustice  in 
Diligence  ,  .     ,. 

his  disparagement,  as  he  must  really 

have  been  conscious ;  for  in  the  same  pre- 
face, contradicting  himself,  he  proudly  and 
justly  declares,  ''  Useful  diligence  will  at  last 
prevail." 

It  has  prevailed  in  his  case.  It  has  pre- 
vailed in  the  work  of  another  scholar,  a 
modest  scholar  who  limited  his  literary  am- 
bition to  what  most  men  would  have  regarded 
as  the  drudgery  of  compilation.  *'An  at- 
tempt to  trace  to  their  sources  sentences  and 
phrases  in  common  use  " — such  was  the  hum- 
ble aspiration  of  John  Bartlett.  Whether 
he  could  have  succeeded  in  a  more  preten- 
tious undertaking  does  not  appear,  and  is 
indeed  beside  the  question,  since  he  suc- 
ceeded supremely  in  this.  When  he  put 
out  his  first  little  twelvemo,  two  generations 
ago,  he  probably  considered  it  as  but  one 
contribution  out  of  many  to  the  verbal  an- 
thologies. So  it  was.  It  had  rivals,  and 
they  were  in  possession  of  the  field.  There 
have  been  dictionaries  of  Cjuotations  ever 
since  men  began  to  quote  one  another,  pro- 
jected on  all  manner  of  lines  and  under  a 
bewildering  variety  of  classifications.  One 
calls  itself  a  ''Practical  Dictionary  of  Quo- 
tations," the  practicality  being,  one  sup- 
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poses,  its  availableness  for  the  uses  of  one 
who  does  not  know  of  what  he  is  in  quest, 
except  that  it  is  of  ornaments  wherewith  to^ 
garnish  his  discourse.  And  many  others 
there  be,  of  which  some  have  at  times  at- 
tained the  rank  of  publishers'  assets  if  not 
of  literary  classics. 

''But  useful  diligence  will  at  last  prevail." 
When  John  Bartlett  died,  at  a  ripe  age,  the 
other  day,  the  "Familiar  Quotations,"  ex- 
panded without  dilution  to  two  or  three 
times  its  original  volume,  had  no  rivals. 
Aaron's  rod  had  absorbed  all  the  other 
rods,  and  possessed  the  field.  No  American 
writing  man,  hardly  any  American  reading 
man,  can  afford  not  to  have  it  within  reach. 
And  the  literary  Briton  must  be  very  often 
and  very  much  to  seek  who  has  not  acquired 
familiarity  with  it. 

Of  course  there  must  have  gone  intelligence 
alongwith  the  diligence.  "The  all-important 
question  of  familiarity,"  as  the  compiler  de- 
scribes it  in  one  of  his  prefaces,  must  be  con- 
tinually arising  in  his  work,  and  be  rightly  de- 
cided on  each  emergency,  under  penalties — 
the  penalty  on  the  one  hand  of  swelling  your 
book  with  surplusage,  the  penalty  on  the  other 
of  disaffecting  the  student  who  turns  to  it  in 
vain  for  something  he  thinks  himself  entitled 
to  require  of  it.  These  cjuestions  have  been 
decided  with  so  keen  a  judicial  acumen  that 
"Bartlett"  is  a  classic  as  well  as  a  conven- 
ience amounting  to  an  indispensability.  If 
but  a  single  word  sticks  in  your  memory  of 
what  you  are  sure  ought  to  be  a  quotation 
familiar  to  you,  you  turn  to  the  index  with  a 
confidence  born  of  experience  that  you  will 
find  it  if  it  deserves  to  be  there.  The  Shake- 
spearean phrase-book  which  was  the  com- 
piler's other  monument  may  be  equally  a 
monument  of  useful  diligence.  But  it  can 
never  become  a  vade  meciiin,  for  the  obvious 
reason  that  it  will  not  go  with  you  in  any  re- 
ceptacle short  of  a  trunk.  It  is  a  ponderous 
"apparatus"  which  will  scarcely  supersede 
the  more  manageable  product  of  the  useful 
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diligence  of  Mary  Cowden  Clarke.  But  the 
"  Familiar  Quotations  "  "at  least  is  secure." 
It  has  superseded  all  other  attempts  in  its 
own  kind  and  it  seems  entirely  safe  against 
supersedure. 

And  the  long  life  of  the  compiler  must 
have  been  happy  as  well  as  useful.  What 
an  interest  in  life  the  incessant  pursuit,  what 
fun  the  frequent  capture  !  And  when  one's 
years  are  as  lengthened  as  John  Bartlett's, 
not  many  of  the  shyest  and  most  elusive  of 
quotations  can  escape.  ''Useful  diligence 
will  at  last  prevail."  Bartlett  was  a  fisher  of 
phrases,  as  we  know  from  Lowell's  ingeni- 
ously triple-rhymed  verses  on  receiving  from 
him  "a  seven-pound  trout"  that  he  was 
more  literally  a  fisherman.  His  vocation  and 
his  avocation  were  happily  allied ;  and  both 
associated  him  with  good  men  and  good 
scholars,  and  endeared  him  to  them,  as  wit- 
ness Lowell's  lines: 

The  friend  who  gave  our  board  such  gust 
Life's  care  may  he  o'erstep  it  half 

And  when  Death  hooks  him,  as  he  must, 

He'll  do  it  handsomely,  I  trust. 
And  John  H.  write  his  epitaph. 


THE  suffering  of  poverty  among  those 
reared  to  another  standard  of  life  and 
in  constant  contact  with  it  may  be 
said  to  have  grown  into  a  leading  theme  in 
fiction  only  within  a  century.  Not  the  sor- 
did and  squalid  suffering  that  tells 
its  own  unhappy  story  with  the 
brevity  of  an  axiom,  and  like  dis- 
ease and  the  physical  fact  of  death  is  felt  by 
all  but  the  extreme  realists  to  be  outside  the 
domain  of  art;  or  poverty  merely  as  an  ob- 
stacle to  the  immediate  hopes  of  the  lover 
— the  suffering  of  th.Q  J euiie  homme  pativre 
in  its  simplest  form,  which  is  a  motif  2iS  old 
as  any  romance ;  but  the  handicap  upon 
ambition,  the  bitter  sense  of  impotence  in 
the  face  of  higher  designs,  the  limit  to  lib- 
erty and  well  doing  that  poverty  imposes 
— this  is  a  side  which  first  becomes  really 
prominent  in  the  nineteenth-century  novel, 
and  increases  with  its  increase.  Balzac  is 
conspicuously  given  to  it;  one  of  his  critics 
has  said  of  him  that  he  was  the  first  to  real- 
ize that  in  modern  civilization  money  was 
as  necessary  to  a  young  man  of  ambition  as 
a  sword  and  a  suit  of  armor  to  a  mediaeval 
knight.  Thackeray  has  phases  of  it  in  every 
novel  but  Esmond.      George  Eliot  gives  one 


of  its  most  modern  and  poignant  applications 
in  the  career  of  Lydgate.  George  Meredith 
applies  it  to  a  woman  in  the  case  of  Diana. 
The  list  might  be  indefinitely  prolonged. 

It  is  easy  to  say  that  modern  fiction  has 
given  the  subject  the  same  place  that  it  has 
come  to  take  in  modern  life — a  place,  that 
is,  almost  second  to  the  greatest  topic  of  all. 
But  is  the  apparent  corollary  true — that  we 
may  estimate  the  increase  of  it  in  life  by  the 
increase  of  it  in  fiction?  May  not  the  fiction, 
once  started,  run  ahead  of  the  facts,  as  the 
fiction  of  chivalry  notoriously  did?  If  not, 
the  situation  is  worth  examining ;  it  is  cer- 
tainly not  hopeful.  For  while  with  most  of 
the  older  writers  poverty  was  treated  from  a 
normal  point  of  view,  as  one,  even  if  a  chief 
one,  of  the  difficulties  to  be  faced  with  cour- 
age and  fought  with  as  a  fair  foe,  from  whom 
some  of  the  goods  of  life  at  least  could  be 
successfully  defended — while  the  older  nov- 
els generally  treated  the  contest  with  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  exhilaration  and  gaudium 
certaminis^  the  latest  social  fiction  shows  signs 
of  accepting  this  element  in  the  comedie  hic- 
maine  in  a  new  spirit.  It  is  not  only  that  it  is 
beginning  to  fill  the  part  of  fate  in  a  Greek 
tragedy,  that  people  no  longer  overcome  it 
with  courage  and  spirit;  but  that  the  effort  to 
do  so,  where  it  is  not  a  thing  of  the  past  alto- 
gether, is  treated  with  a  certain  discouraged 
contempt,  as  something  not  worth  while  and 
on  the  whole  rather  silly.  The  compara- 
tive happiness  contemporary  heroes  and  hero- 
ines may  attain  comes  chiefly  from  evading 
poverty  by  a  successful  device,  or  yielding  to 
its  apparently  irresistible  power  to  force  them 
into  an  ignoble  compromise  which  shall  se- 
cure the  material  at  the  cost  of  the  moral  es- 
cape. The  possibility  of  a  life  in  which  com- 
parative poverty  can  be  borne  with  equa- 
nimity, associated  with  any  compensations, 
or  overcome  by  straight  industry  and  sim- 
plicity, is  more  and  more  ignored.  In  its 
lighter  aspect  poverty  is  the  ''modern  ob- 
stacle," and  apparently  nobody  gets  over  it; 
only  certain  clever  persons  get  around  it,  who 
come  back  into  the  great  road  of  success  again 
by  some  devious  method,  as  Formalist  and 
Hypocrisy  came  tumbling  over  the  wall  in  the 
"Pilgrim's  Progress."  In  its  darker  aspect 
it  is  accepted  unquestioningly  as  the  modern 
doom,  the  last  abyss 

From  which  no  pluinmet  nor  rope 
Ever  drew  up  the  silver  sand  of  hope. 

Our  young  lovers  have   given   up  to  it ; 
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love  in  a  cottage  and  love  in  a  flat  have  no 
consolations — or  none  in  which,  they  have 
either  the  sympathy  or  respect  of  the  writer, 
if  of  the  reader.  The  inariage  de  conve- 
nance,  with  the  attendant  distractions  and 
divorces,  abhorred  of  the  older  American  at 
least,  is  in  full  swing.  The  memory  of 
struggles  and  difficulties  met  together,  which 
has  been  one  of  the  good  possessions  of  the 
husbands  and  wives  of  the  past  generations 
— the  George  Warringtons  and  Theos  and 
their  successors — will  not  belong  to  the  next, 
or  will  survive  only  in  its  ugly  form  of  the 
things  they  did  to  keep  in  the  swim  with  the 
brazen  pots  among  their  contemporaries — 
struggles  which  leave  them  as  unhappy  as 
before,  since  success  therein  can  never  be 
absolute  but  only  relative. 

A  good  deal  of  all  this  state  of  mind  is  non- 
sense, and  we  need  not  be  greatly  disturbed 
about  its  permanence  as  long  as  we  agree 
with  Dr.  Jenkinson  of  ''The  New  Republic" 
in  his  cautious  statement:  ''  I  don't  think  in 
seventy  years,    or   even   in   three  hundred, 


you  will  be  able  to  show  that  human  nature 
has  very  much  changed.  I  don't  think  so." 
All  the  same  it  is  a  wearisome  tendency  in 
its  latest  manifestation  and  would  point  to 
a  spiritless  literature ;  so  that  it  is  interest- 
ing to  notice  one  or  two  things  that  are  like- 
ly to  give  it  a  severe  shock.  One  is,  of 
course,  too  obviously  to  need  argument,  the 
recent  and  current  demonstrations  that  the 
converse  of  its  proposition  is  at  least  not 
true — that  if  poverty  is  the  last  evil  money 
in  itself  is  not  the  first  good.  Another  is 
that  by  far  the  finest  and  strongest  of  recent 
novels  is  a  blow  to  it  of  the  most  powerful 
and  damaging  kind.  ''The  House  of 
Mirth  "  can  only  be  cited  as  a  sermon  in  the 
sense  that  any  convincing  work  of  art  is 
one;  but  certainly  one  of  the  things  it  ac- 
complishes is  to  show  the  essential  inade- 
quacy as  well  as  the  incidental  tragedy  of 
the  modern  sacrifice.  Lily  Bart,  helpless 
in  the  face  of  the  one  power  in  submission 
to  which  her  whole  will  has  been  trained,  is  a 
figure  to  startle  the  sharers  in  her  infirmity. 


THE  ALBRIGHT  GALLERY,  BUFFALO 

IN  i86i  the  first  public  art  exhibition  in 
Buffalo  was  held  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Young  Men's  Association.  This  led 
to  the  organization  of  the  Fine  Arts  Acad- 
emy a  year  later.  It  was  through  this  ten- 
tative exhibition,  begun  with  many  qualms, 
but  resulting  in  a  proven  success,  that  Buf- 
falo became  the  first  city  west  of  New  York 
to  create  a  permanent  art  gallery.  It  has 
seemed  worth  while  to  mention  something 
of  the  origins  of  this  gallery,  for  it  has  de- 
veloped from  small  growth  into  an  expand- 
ing flower  of  civilization. 

A  Print  Department  was  established  in 
1 90 1,  and  this  will  surely  be  followed  up  by 
provision  for  other  arts  and  crafts.  The 
present  gallery  or  museum,  the  princely  gift 
of  J.  J.  Albright  to  his  adopted  city — archi- 
tects Messrs.  Green  and  Weeks — is  a  white 
marble  structure  two  hundred  and  fifty  feet 
long  (north  and  south)  and  one  hundred  and 
fifty  feet  deep  (east  and  west). 

One  enters  through  the  Statuary  Court,  a 
reminder  of  the  court  of  antiques  at  the 
Ecole  des  Beaux-Arts,  Paris,  but  on  a  more 
restricted  scale.  This  hall  runs  through  the 
central  depth  of  the  building,  and  opening 


out  of  it  on  either  side  are  the  galleries  for 
paintings,  engravings,  etchings,  and  other 
works  of  art.  Ample  openings  into  these 
are  secured  without  the  sacrifice  of  too  much 
wall  space,  and  all  are  admirably  lighted 
from  above.  This  successful  lighting  is  not 
only  that  of  day;  at  night  the  illumination 
comes  from  powerful  electric  lights  so  placed 
above  the  ground-glass  ceiling  that  the  effect 
is  that  of  daylight;  and  by  the  elimination 
of  visible  rows  of  lights  and  reflectors  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  gallery  is  at  all  times  im- 
proved. 

This  by  way  of  approach  to  the  contents 
of  the  museum;  and  if  the  exterior  repre- 
sents years  of  organization  resulting  in  this 
finished  gift,  the  interior,  the  possessions 
themselves,  are  a  promise  of  as  complete  a 
culmination.  P^or  where  an  institution  can 
point  to  a  collection,  say,  of  prints  so  intel- 
ligently selected,  catalogued,  and  placed  as 
that  presented  to  the  Academy  by  Willis  O. 
Chapin,  the  promise,  in  one  branch  at  least, 
approaches  something  very  like  fruition. 

The  catalogue,  with  introduction  and  notes 
prepared  by  Mr.  Chapin,  is  a  model  pamphlet 
to  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  layman  in- 
terested in  encrravino;. 
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Mr.  Chapin  has  been  only  satisfied  with 
the  most  perfect  examples  to  be  found.  His 
*' notes"  give  a  brief  review  of  the  processes 
of  line  engraving,  etching,  dry-point,  mezzo- 
tint, stipple,  aquatint,  wood  engraving  and 
lithography,  the  origin  of  engraving,  and 
short  sketches  of  its  practice  in  different 
countries.  The  catalogue  is  profusely  illus- 
trated, and  contains  notes  also  on  special 
prints  to  be  found  in  the  collection.  Here 
are  impressions  of  engravings  by  Diirer  re- 
taining the  freshness  of  yesterday,  and  that 
doubtless  have  been  handled  by  the  great 
painter  himself.  The  prints,  which  range 
from  Andrea  Mantegna,  the  earliest  shown, 
to  J.  F.  W.  MiJller,  the  latest,  cover  a  period 
of  about  four  hundred  years,  and  among  the 
two  hundred  and  five  numbers  of  the  collec- 
tion examples  of  the  schools  of  Italy,  Ger- 
many, the  Netherlands,  France,  and  England 
are  represented. 

As  there  is  space  only  to  mention  the 
scope  of  this  collection  of  prints,  we  may  say 
that  it  is  perhaps  the  fullest  expression  of 
a  single  art  that  the  Academy  at  present 
possesses.  We  must  now  move  on  and  ex- 
amine other  objects,  mainly  paintings,  that 
already  provide  this  museum  with  true  ar- 
tistic interest. 

Of  course  if  the  gallery  were  at  present  re- 
stricted to  its  actual  possessions  it  would  be 
somewhat  barely  provided  with  exhibits.  Its 
dimensions  are  such  that  there  is  room  for  it 
to  grow  in.  It  is  therefore  a  wise  policy  to 
extend  the  contents  into  a  kind  of  loan  ex- 
hibition. On  the  left  of  Statuary  Court  as 
one  enters  from  Delaware  Avenue  is,  at  the 
moment,  a  collection  of  water-colors  from 
artists'  studios,  and  they  are  mainly  for  sale. 
It  is  the  present  purpose  of  the  Academy  to 
hold  such  exhibitions  from  time  to  time,  and 
as  Buffalo  is  a  picture-buying  community 
this  will  doubtless  encourage  the  presence 
of  work  by  our  best  painters. 

On  entering  gallery  No.  i  we  are  con- 
fronted by  a  full-size  repetition  of  Saint- 
Gaudens'  Shaw  Memorial,  which  fills  the  east 
wall.  It  suffers  somewhat,  as  does  every- 
thing designed  for  a  particular  place,  by 
surroundings  it  was  not  destined  for,  and 
also  through  being  on  a  lower  line  than  it  is 
on  Boston  Common.  In  this  room  also  is 
placed  the  Elizabeth  H.  Gates  collection, 
numbering  from  one  to  nineteen,  containing 
a  fine  Van  Marcke,  an  Edouard  Detaillc,  a 
Clays,  a  Madrazo  and  a  Vibert. 


We  will,  as  we  have  begun,  confine  our- 
selves to  those  works  that  are  the  property 
of  the  Academy  itself.  With  this  intention 
in  mind,  we  may  say,  then,  that  an  institution 
with  a  nucleus  of  work  which  includes  ex- 
amples by  Alesdag,  Van  Marcke,  Jacque, 
Detaille,  Lhermitte  and  Franz  Thaulow 
among  foreigners,  and  by  Saint-Gaudens, 
George  Inness,  Childe  Hassam,  F.  W.  Ben- 
son, D.  W.  Tryon,  R.  Swain  Gifford,  F.  S. 
Church,  J.  Siddons  Mowbray,  Worthington 
Whittredge,  and  Jervis  McEntee  among 
native  painters,  gives  the  pledge  of  a  sturdy 
growth. 

Many  other  painters,  some  of  much  sig- 
nificance also,  are  to  be  seen  here,  but  these 
are  placed  temporarily,  as  loans  by  either 
private  individuals,  artists,  or  dealers. 

It  is  really  the  significance  of  the  actual 
possessions  that  interest  us — to  note  what 
kind  of  art  is  permanently  accessible  to  the 
cities  that  are  establishing  museums  for  the 
education  and  cultivation  of  the  people. 

In  Buffalo,  it  is  a  pleasure  to  observe  that 
those  who  are  capable  of  enriching  the  gal- 
lery and  are  disposed  to  do  so  are  of  cosmo- 
politan taste,  in  sympathy  with  the  art  move- 
ments of  the  day,  and  we  have  only  to  stroll 
through  these  rooms  to  verify  this  fact.  Under 
the  administration  of  Charles  M.  Kurtz,  the 
director,  this  spirit  is  sure  to  be  kept  alive ; 
indeed,  Mr.  Kurtz  has  lately  returned  from 
abroad  and,  at  this  writing,  is  installing  a 
representative  exhibition  of  Scotch  painters, 
that  Glasgow  school  which  has  shown  such 
force  and  freshness  in  its  outlook  on  nature 
in  the  productions  of  its  recent  past. 

It  is,  as  will  be  seen,  of  importance  to 
those  who  have  the  art  interests  of  the  coun- 
try at  heart  to  learn  of  the  aesthetic  assets, 
so  to  speak,  of  the  more  prominent  museums 
that  are  being  created  or  that  are  growing 
up  in  towns  away  from  such  centres  as  New 
York,  Boston,  and  the  larger  cities  of  our 
land. 

In  the  case  of  Buffalo,  then,  an  inspection 
of  the  pictures  owned  by  the  Academy  there, 
whose  home  is  the  Albright  Gallery,  re- 
wards one  by  presenting  a  range  of  painting 
that  has  struck  the  writer  as  peculiarly  sig- 
nificant in  its  object  lesson  revealing  former 
and  present  methods  of  using  pigment. 

One  could  receive  no  more  pointed  lesson 
on  the  practice  of  the  painters  of  the  school 
of  Delaroche  and  the  Vernets  compared 
with   that  of   the   painters   of   to-day  if  one 
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were  to  step  from  certain  rooms  in  the  Louvre 
to  the  Galerie  Georges  Petit  during  an  ex- 
hibition, say,  of  Besnard  than  is  furnished 
by  this  interesting  museum  we  are  discuss- 
ing. For  here,  by  some  hazard,  chance,  ac- 
cident, or  good  fortune,  we  find  opportunity 
for  the  comparative  study  of  the  misuse  and 
correct  use  of  the  medium  of  oil-painting. 

The  pubHc  cannot  be  too  frequently  re- 
minded of  the  legitimate  use  of  a  given 
medium  in  any  branch  of  art,  and  for  an  art 
museum,  which  is,  or  should  be  an  educa- 
tional institution,  the  placing  of  a  work  there 
that  presents  an  idea  through  a  mistaken 
vehicle  of  expression  is,  for  purposes  of  in- 
struction, a  valuable  possession. 

Having  said  this,  we  will  now  mention  a 
picture  by  a  Frenchman,  because  it  empha- 
sizes a  point  that  this  collection,  by  contrast, 
and  as  a  whole,  happily  illustrates.  A  huge 
canvas  by  Felix  Phillipoteaux,  named  "The 
French  Revolution,"  meaning  the  Revolu- 
tion of  1848,  is  the  picture  in  question.  This 
work  is  so  far  removed,  in  conception,  treat- 
ment, inspiration,  from  any  impulse  that 
would  be  likely  to  urge  a  painter  of  the  pres- 
ent to  the  selection  of  a  theme,  that  the  in- 
terest it  arouses  in  the  intelligent  mind  is 
that  of  curiosity  in  examining  so  obvious  an 
example  of  a  vanished  school. 

It  belongs  in  the  same  class  of  pictorial 
representation  as  that  practised  by  Geri- 
cault,  Delaroche,  the  Vernets — painters  who 
failed  to  feel  that  art,  in  painting,  meant 
interpretation,  and  who  trained  their  talents 
into  the  service  of  a  kind  of  heroic  illustra- 
tion. Representation  for  them  seemed  to 
be  the  end  and  aim  of  painting,  and  they 
strove  to  become  impressive  through  sheer 
bigness.  The  idea  of  this  picture  appears 
to  be  the  calling  a  halt  to  anarchy  by  the 
compelling  influence  of  superior  mind — a  lit- 
erary theme,  not  an  artistic  one.  It  is  given 
a  page  and  a  half  in  the  catalogue  by  way 
of  explanatory  text — this  fact  in  itself  goes 
to  show  that  the  artist  has  mistaken  the 
medium  by  which  to  tell  his  story. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  canvas  that  the 
painter  who  works  to-day  would  find  as  lend- 
ing itself  to  the  happy  use  of  brush  and 
color.  The  innumerable  figures  are  not 
wrought  and  welded  into  a  grand  mass 
through  which  we  can  trace  some  splendid, 
constructive  line  that  would,  if  thus  managed, 
give  an  aesthetic  raison  (fetre  to  the  choice 
of  subject.      It  is  a  theatrical  inise  en  scene, 


with  all  the  studied  grouping  and  stage 
business  of  a  stage  manager — in  short,  it  is 
a  tablea^i.  But  it  is  interesting,  as  we  have 
said;  for  in  it  we  find  striking  contrast  to 
our  latter-day  appreciation  of  the  use  of  pig- 
ment and  the  practice  of  painting  as  a  means 
of  expressing  our  feeling  in  relation  to  things 
of  the  outside  world;  and  to  go  through 
these  galleries  and  note,  as  we  shall,  instances 
of  a  legitimate  employment  of  these  means 
may  be  productive  of  a  certain  illumination 
on  the  subject  of  the  right  and  wrong  uses 
of  paint.  From  this  point  of  view,  then,  the 
possession  of  such  a  work  as  this  by  a  public 
museum  is  fortunate,  instructive,  regarded 
as  an  example  of  a  vanishing  phase  of  art. 
There  are  some  canvases  of  this  kind  in  the 
Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  New  York, 
which  are  also  of  service  in  the  way  of 
''horrible  examples"  of  the  misapprehen- 
sion of  the  function  of  painting  as  a  fine  art. 
After  seeing  this  picture  by  Phillipoteaux, 
we  are  likely  to  understand  more  clearly  the 
right  employment  of  painting  as  shown  in 
some  pictures  we  may  be  able  to  point  out 
in  examining  the  treasures  collected  here. 

We  cannot  conveniently  take  the  galleries 
by  numbers  in  sequence,  for  all  are  not  in 
use  at  present  as  exhibition  rooms,  so  we 
will  merely  mention  the  number  of  the  gal- 
lery in  which  certain  pictures  are  to  be  found. 
In  gallery  2,  then,  hangs  a  breezy  spirited 
picture  by  George  Inness,  ''The  Coming 
Storm,"  a  characteristic  canvas  by  this  dis- 
tinguished painter.  It  marks  the  period 
when  he  was  breaking  away  from  the  close 
and  somewhat  rigid  method  which  he,  in 
common  with  many  other  ultimately  free 
painters,  pursued  in  the  early  stages  of  their 
craft.  Wind-driven  clouds,  in  this  picture, 
sweep  across  the  upper  part  of  the  canvas, 
and  in  the  middle  distance  the  trees  are  toss- 
ing in  the  breeze.  The  meadow  receives  the 
cold  light  that  is  often  a  quality  of  such  at- 
mospheric conditions,  and  this  is  an  added 
testimony  to  the  fidelity  of  observation  that 
has  been  present  in  the  production  of  the 
work. 

In  gallery  12,  "An  Evening  in  May"  is 
the  title  of  an  exquisite  hour  in  nature  which 
D.  W.  Tryon  has  rendered  with  a  subtle  ar- 
tistic touch.  Sensitiveness  of  observation 
and  a  rare  delicacy  of  color  mark  this  can- 
vas, for  it  has  all  the  fragile  and  evanescent 
charm  of  springtime.  "Gloucester  Har- 
bor," in  gallery  3,  by  Childe  Hassam,  is  an- 
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other  phase  of  nature  expressed  by  other 
means,  and  no  less  successfully  than  that  de- 
picted by  Tryon;  and  it  is  a  pleasure  to  dis- 
cover by  what  different  methods  truthful  re- 
sults may  be  obtained.  The  silvery  quality 
of  this  canvas  is  of  another  time  of  day, 
while  the  juxtaposition  in  small  particles  of 
pure  pigment  has  not  destroyed  the  sim- 
plicity of  the  impression  the  artist  has  con- 
veyed. The  unity  of  effect  produced  by 
these  touches  of  color  happily  placed  makes 
in  itself  an  appeal  to  one's  sense  of  harmony 
that  is  peculiarly  satisfying,  and  when  added 
to  this  we  realize  a  certain  topographical 
character  imparted  to  the  scene  we  become 
conscious  of  a  mastery  that  is  impressive. 

It  would  be  a  pleasant  task,  if  space  per- 
mitted, to  stop  longer  before  certain  can- 
vases forming  the  permanent  collection  of 
this  museum  and  speak  of  their  charm  and 
the  reason  for  it,  and  note  how  receptive  this 
institution  has  been  to  the  new  outlook  of 
painters.  The  piein-air  workers  are  fa- 
vorites here,  and  no  wonder  when  so  sunny 
a  transcription  as  *'The  Sisters,"  by  F.  \V. 
Benson,  can  be  secured  as  a  keynote  to  all 
out  of  doors.  This  delightful  picture  in  gal- 
lery 5  fairly  throbs  with  open  air,  and  is  a 
justification,  if  one  were  needed,  of  this  kind 
of  return  to  nature.  '^The  Haymakers," 
by  Leon  A.  Lhermitte,  gallery  i,  is  another 
subject  "in  the  open,"  but  not  perhaps  so 
successful  in  its  conclusions  as  the  essay  by 
Benson.  It  is  a  work  of  much  competence  in 
both  drawing  and  composition,  but  in  pro- 
ducing it  the  painter  has  relied  more  on  his 
memory,  and  preferred  the  seclusion  and 
deliberation  afforded  by  the  studio  to  the 
brilliant  but  distracting  inspiration  of  out 
of  doors.  "  A  Mountain  Brook,"  by  Wyant, 
in  gallery  2,  is  a  page  of  nature  interpreted 
in  a  way  most  characteristic  of  this  painter. 
What  he  lacked  in  virility  he  made  up  in 
rare  appreciation  of  the  sylvan  charm  of 
woods  and  brooks,  and  in  the  possession  of 
a  palette  that  contained  in  great  purity  the 
myriad  hues  of  the  natural  world.  Few 
give  so  successfully  and  with  so  loose  and 
free  a  touch  the  shimmer  and   the   glint  of 


light  through  leaves  and  on  wet  pebbly 
banks  of  murmuring  streams.  He  is  a  poet 
of  the  woods  and  sings  his  song  legitimately 
through  the  medium  of  pigment.  We  find, 
also  in  gallery  2,  a  picture  by  William 
Graham  which  is  of  a  fine  quality  in  its  grays 
and  has  a  sky  of  much  fidelity  of  feeling,  re- 
ceding in  distance  with  such  effective  truth 
that  the  foreground  objects  stand  up  against 
it  and  in  the  air,  with  their  light-bathed 
surfaces  convincingly  before  you.  This  is  a 
statement  made  by  one  not  technically  skil- 
ful, perhaps,  but  of  artistic  feeling — it  is 
better  than  clever — it  is  truly  "seen." 

If  more  of  the  paintings  are  not  mentioned  it 
is  not  because  there  are  not  more  of  impor- 
tance, but  rather  that  we  are  urged  on  to  brief 
mention  of  other  objects  deserving  of  notice. 

It  must  be  told,  and  it  is  a  pleasure  to  tell 
it,  that  here  may  be  found,  presented  by  Dr. 
Frederick  H.  James,  one  of  the  most  com- 
plete collections  of  the  etchings  of  Sir  Sey- 
mour Haden,  and  that  in  itself  is  a  distinc- 
tion. Etchings  in  different  "states,"  trial 
proofs,  proofs  marked  as  being  in  rare  inter- 
mediate state,  before  the  signature,  before 
numbered  impressions,  and  in  every  condi- 
tion that  the  fastidious  amateur  could  wish 
for  when  he  tastes,  with  the  delight  of  an 
intellectual  gourmet,  this  feast  of  fine  art. 

Naturally  here,  as  in  all  organizations  of 
the  kind,  the  high  cjuality  of  certain  acquisi- 
tions has  not  been  reached  at  once,  and 
there  is  the  usual  background  of  possessions 
relegated  to  the  semi-obscurity  of  below- 
stairs.  They  are  retained,  and  rightly;  for 
perfection  of  craft  is  not  the  only  quality 
that  influences  the  selections  made  for  mu- 
seums, and  some  of  these  works  are  remind- 
ers of  a  past  phase  of  our  landscape  art,  and 
historically  are  interesting,  though  failing 
perhaps  in  aesthetic  significance.  This  is  the 
seed  that  has  flowered  above  stairs,  and  it  is 
of  interest,  not  only  as  we  have  said,  on  the 
historical  side,  but  as  illustrating  the  growth 
of  taste  in  a  community,  and  herein  a  lesson 
lies  of  encouraging  omen  to  other  centres 
that  would  sow  likewise. 

Frank  Fowler. 
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ON    THE   GIUDECCA 

FROM  the  Casa  on  the  Giudecca  I  look 
across  the  water  and  see  Venice.  Is 
there  another  window  from  which  one 
can  see  so  much  of  the  beauty  of  land  and 
water?  Opposite,  along  the  Zattere,  they 
are  unloading  the  boats:  I  see  the  black 
hulls  and  a  forest  of  masts  and  rigging.  A 
steamer  has  come  in  from  Trieste,  and  lies 
between  San  Giorgio  and  the  Dogana, 
with  its  little  black  flock  of  gondolas  about 
it.     An  orange  sail  creeps  stealthily  past 
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the  window,  and  I  hear  the  sail  creak 
against  the  mast.  High  above  the  houses, 
almost  with  the  dominance  of  the  Sulei- 
maine  at  Constantinople,  the  great  domes 
of  the  Salute  rise  above  the  green  trees  and 
brown  roofs  of  the  Patriarch's  palace.  That 
long  line  above  the  water,  curving  slightly 
until  San  Giorgio  intercepts  it,  is  the  Riva, 
and  at  all  hours  I  can  watch  it  change  color, 
and  sink  into  shadow,  and  emerge  with  the 
lamps  at  night,  a  dark  outline,  out  of  which 
the  Doge's  Palace  rises,  always  white,  al- 
ways mysterious,  always  at  once  solid  and 
exquisite.  Every  day  one  sees,  beside  and 
above  it,  the  grayish  green  of  the  bulbous 
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domes  of  St.  Mark's,  the  two  columns  of 
Syrian  granite  on  the  Piazzetta,  and  the 
winged  lion  of  St.  Mark,  with  his  fierce 
laughter  and  alert  springing  body,  who, 
from  that  height,  challenges  the  ships. 

This  long  narrow  island  of  the  Giudecca, 
with  its  houses  now  mere  shells,  granaries, 
storehouse:-',  or  cottages  for  fisher-people, 
had  its  palaces  once,  and  the  Casa  in  which  I 
am  living  was  built  by  Palladio,  who  planned 
the  Redentore  on  the  left,  and  San  Giorgio 
Maggiore  on  the  little  neighboring  island  to 
the  right.  Everything  in  the  house  is  beau- 
tiful and  ample;  the  long  courtyard  opening 
through  two  stone  pillars  wreathed  with 
vines  upon  the  garden,  the  stone  staircase, 
and  the  immense  room  shaped  like  across 
without  a  top,  its  longer  wall  almost  filled 
with  tall  and  slender  windows  opening  upon 
stone  balconies  over  the  water;  windows  at 
the  narrow  end  looking  over  the  garden,  and 
beyond,  the  iron  gateway,  with  its  carved 
stone  figures  on  the  gate-posts,  over  the  vast 
green  and  brown  orchard  and  vineyard, 
stretching  to  the  still  waters  of  the  lagoon  on 
the  other  side  of  the  island.  There  are  tim- 
bered roofs,  vast  garrets,  and  a  chapel  with 
its  lamp  still  burning  before  an  image  of  the 
Virgin.  The  guests  sit  down  to  their  meals 
in  the  great  hail,  and  are  so  far  away  from 
each  other  that  their  presence  has  almost  a 
touch  of  unreality;  one  hears  and  sees  them 
vaguely,  as  if  in  a  dream,  and  the  Venetian 
woman  who  waits  upon  us  all,  passing  to  and 
fro  with  a  sleepy  dignity,  has  little  curls  of 
hair  hanging  about  her  eyes  like  a  woman  in 
one  of  Carpaccio's  pictures.  Outside  there 
is  always  sun  on  the  garden,  once  a  very 
formal  garden,  and  now  just  dilapidated 
enough  for  its  quaint  conventionality  to 
borrow  a  new  refinement,  a  touch  of  ruined 
dignity.  One  may  wander  through  low 
alleys  of  trellised  vines  to  the  water;  and 
beyond  the  water,  on  the  other  side  of  a 
narrow  bank  of  land,  the  sea  lies. 

There  is,  to  those  living  on  the  Giudecca, 
a  constant  sense  of  the  sea,  and  not  only 
because  there  are  always  fishermen  loung- 
ing on  the  quay,  and  fishing-boats  moored 
in  the  side  canals,  and  nets  drying  on  the 
land,  and  crab-pots  hanging  half  out  of  the 
water.  There  is  a  quality  in  the  air  one 
breathes,  in  the  whole  sensation  of  exist- 
ence, which  is  like  a  purification  from  the 
soft  and  entangling  'enchantments  of  Ven- 
ice.    On  the  other  side  of  the  water,  which 


can  look  so  much  like  the  sea,  and  form  so 
rapid  a  barrier,  yet  across  which  every 
movement  on  the  quay  can  be  distinguished 
Venice  begins;  and  in  Venice  one  is  as  if  , 
caught  in  an  immense  network,  or  spider's 
web,  which,  as  one  walks  in  its  midst,  seems 
to  tighten  the  closer  about  one.  The  streets 
narrow  overhead,  push  outward  with  beams 
and  stone  balconies  and  many-turning  an- 
gles; seem  to  loosen  their  hold  for  a  moment 
where  a  bridge  crosses  a  narrow  canal  be- 
tween high  walls  and  over  dark  water,  and 
then  tighten  again  in  close  lanes  where  the 
smells  of  the  shops  meet  and  fume  about 
one's  face.  The  lanes  are  busy  with  men 
in  rough  clothes  and  with  women  in  shawls, 
bare-headed,  and  with  great  soft  bushes  of 
hair,  who  come  and  go  quietly,  slipping 
past  one  another  in  these  narrow  spaces, 
where  there  is  hardly  room  to  pass,  as  the 
gondolas  slip  past  one  another  in  the  nar- 
row canals.  The  road  is  difficult  to  find, 
for  a  single  wrong  turning  may  lead  one  to 
the  other  end  of  Venice.  This  movement, 
the  tangles  of  the  way,  the  continual  arrest- 
ing of  one's  attention  by  some  window, 
doonvay,  or  balcony,  put  a  strain  upon 
one's  eyes,  and  begin  after  a  time  to  tire 
and  stupefy  the  brain.  There  is  no  more 
bewildering  city^  and,  as  night  comes  on, 
the  bewilderment  grows  almost  disquiet- 
ing. One  seems  to  be  turning  in  a  circle, 
to  which  there  is  no  outlet,  and  from  which 
all  one's  desire  is  to  escape. 

Coming  out  at  last  upon  the  Zattere,  and 
seeing  the  breadth  of  v/ater  before  one,  it 
is  as  if  one  had  gone  back  to  the  sea.  The 
ships  lie  close  together  along  the  quay,  ten 
deep,  their  masts  etched  against  the  sky,  the 
water,  or  that  faint  shadow  with  its  hard 
outline  (almost  level,  but  for  the  larger  and 
lesser  domes  of  the  Redentore  and  the  Zi- 
telle)  which  is  the  island  of  the  Giudecca.  . 
A  few  voices  rise  from  the  boats;  the  hulls 
creak  gently,  as  if  they  were  talking  together ; 
there  is  a  faint  plashing  of  water,  and  be- 
yond, silent,  hardly  visible,  unlighted  by  the 
few  lamps  along  the  quay,  the  island  waits,  a 
little  desolate  and  unfriendly,  but  half-way 
to  the  sea. 

At  night  the  moon  swings  in  the  sky,  like 
the  lamp  of  an  illumination.  There  are 
curtains  of  dark,  half  drawn,  and,  higher  in 
the  sky,  pale  gold  stars,  like  faint  candles,  in 
a  dark  which  is  luminous.  Or,  on  an  autumn 
night  which  is  like  summer,  a  moon  like  a 
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thin  silver  medallion  hangs  low  over  San 
Giorgio,  and  turns  slowly  to  gold,  while  the 
water,  between  moonrise  and  sunset,  pales 
and  glows,  and  the  dark  begins  to  creep 
around  the  masts  and  rigging. 

Rain  in  autumn  brings  a  new,  fierce 
beauty  into  Venice,  as  it  falls  hammering 
on  the  water  and  rattles  on  the  wood  of  the 
boats  and  settles  in  pools  in  all  the  hollows 
of  the  stones.  Seen  under  that  stormy 
light,  just  before  sunset,  with  a  hot  yellow 
moon  struggling  to  come  through  the  rain- 
clouds,  Venice  is  as  if  veiled,  and  all  its 
colors  take  on  a  fine,  deep  richness,  seen 
through  water,  like  polished  stones  in  sea- 
pools.  The  slender  masts,  the  thin  black 
network  of  the  rigging  stand  out  delicately, 
and  with  an  almost  livid  distinctness.  The 
gondolas  move  like  black  streaks  on  the 
water.  For  a  moment  the  west  bright- 
ens, as  the  sun  goes  down  behind  a  space 
of  sky  that  burns  white,  and  shivers  dully, 
streaked  with  dim  yellow  flakes  and  fleeces. 

There  was  a  roaring  of  the  sea  all  night, 
and  in  the  morning  the  water  splashed  un- 
der the  windows,  almost  level  with  the 
pavement.  The  whole  Giudecca  was  swol- 
len, and  rose  everywhere  into  gray  waves, 
tipped  with  white  as  they  fell  over.  Sea- 
gulls had  come  in  from  the  sea,  and  flew  in 
circles  over  the  water,  dipping  to  the  crest 
of  the  waves,  and  curving  around  the  boats 
laden  with  timber,  that  crowded  close  to- 
gether against  the  Zattere.  The  wind  still 
blew  with  violence,  and  a  little  rain  fell. 
The  sky  and  the  water  were  of  the  same 
leaden  gray,  and  the  sea-gulls  flying  be- 
tween water  and  sky  shone  like  white 
flakes  of  snow  blown  by  the  wind. 

There  is  no  city  in  Europe  which  con- 
tains so  much  silence  as  Venice,  and  the 
silence  of  the  Giudecca  is  more  lonely  than 
any  silence  in  Venice.  Yet,  by  day  and 
night,  there  are  certain  noises,  which  one 
learns  to  expect,  becomes  familiar  with, 
and  finds  no  distraction  in:  the  roar  of  the 
sea,  when  there  is  wind  on  the  sea-walls,  a 
dull,  continuous,  enveloping  sound,  which 
seems  unintelligible  as  one  looks  across  at 
solid  land  on  the  other  side  of  water;  the 
loud  and  shaking  violence  of  wind;  the 
hoarse,  echoing  hoot  and  trumpeting  of 
great  black  or  red  steamers,  which  pass 
slowly,  or  anchor  almost  under  the  win- 
dows, to  take  in  stores  from  the  granaries 
that  stand  locked  and  barred  and  as  if 


empty,  along  the  fondamenta;  the  deep 
splash  of  the  oars  of  barges,  as  the  men 
who  push  with  long  oars  in  the  water  set  the 
oars  against  their  row-locks  and  begin  the 
heavy  rowing;  the  thin  plash  of  the  one  oar 
of  gondolas;  the  guttural  cries,  from  water 
and  the  narrow  strip  of  land,  all  in  thick 
vowels,  clotted  together  without  a  consonant 
between;  and  the  ceaseless  busy  flapping  of 
water  upon  the  steps  and  around  hulls,  with 
little  noises  never  twice  quite  the  same. 


II 


IN   THE   GONDOLA 

They  have  been  giving  Goldoni  at  the 
Teatro  Rossini,  with  a  company  of  excellent 
Italian  comedians,  and,  as  the  chatter  in  the 
gallery  ends,  and  the  chatter  begins  on  the 
stage,  I  have  found  for  once  the  perfect  illu- 
sion; there  is  no  difference  between  the  one 
and  the  other.  Voluble,  living  Venice,  with 
its  unchanging  attitude  toward  things,  the 
prompt  gayety  and  gravity  of  its  tempera- 
ment, finds  equal  expression  in  that  gallery 
and,  in  this  interpretation  of  Goldoni,  on 
that  stage. 

Going  to  the  theatre  in  Venice  is  like 
a  fantastic  overture  to  the  play,  and  sets 
one's  mood  properly  in  tune.  You  step 
into  the  gondola,  which  darts  at  once  across 
a  space  of  half-lighted  water,  and  turns 
down  a  narrow  canal  between  walls  which 
seem  to  reach  more  than  half-way  to  the 
stars.  The  tiny  lantern  in  the  prow  sheds 
no  light,  is  indeed  no  more  than  a  signal 
of  approach,  and  you  seem  to  be  sliding 
straight  into  the  darkness.  Here  and  there 
a  lamp  shines  from  a  bridge  or  at  the  water- 
gate  of  a  house,  but  with  no  more  than 
enough  light  to  make  the  darkness  seen. 
The  gondola  sways,  swerves,  and  is  round 
a  sharp  corner,  and  the  water  rushes 
against  the  oar  as  it  swings  the  keel  straight 
for  another  plunge  forward.  You  see  in 
flashes :  an  alley  with  people  moving  against 
the  light,  the  shape  of  a  door  or  balcony, 
seen  dimly  and  in  a  wholly  new  aspect,  a 
broad,  well-lighted  square,  a  dark  church- 
front,  a  bridge  overhead,  the  water  lap- 
ping against  the  green  stone  of  a  wall  which 
your  elbow  all  but  touches,  a  head  thrust 
from  a  window,  the  gondola  which  passes 
you,  sliding  gently  and  suddenly  alongside, 
and  disappearing   into  an   unseen   quiet. 
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And,  whenever  you  turn  your  head,  you 
will  see,  bending  against  the  oar,  and  sway- 
ing with  every  movement  of  this  horse  of 
the  waters,  his  rider,  the  gondolier. 

The  realization  of  Venice  comes  slowly, 
piece  by  piece,  and  it  is  long  before  one  has 
a  properly  definite  sense  of  the  trafhc,  and 
of  what  that  traffic  means,  in  these  streets  of 
water,  which  seem  at  first  to  be  made  for  no 
more  than  ornament  and  the  promenade  of 
strangers.  The  dust-carts,  when  one  grazes 
them  in  the  side  canals,  begin  to  suggest 
other  uses  in  this  decorative  water ;  and  one 
day,  meeting  the  gondola  of  the  post-office, 
rowing  hard  from  the  station,  one  sees  an- 
other, as  it  seems,  transposition  of  things. 
Going  under  the  Bridge  of  Sighs,  one  sees 
the  rough,  iron-bolted  prison  gondolas,  with 
their  square  jelzi  of  solid  wood,  pierced  by 
air  holes  on  each  side.  Crossing  the  Rialto 
one  looks  down  on  a  procession  of  gondolas 
that  approach  slowly,  and  under  the  tufted 
black  hoods  one  sees  the  white  flowers  and 
favors  of  a  wedding.  Funerals  cross  be- 
tween the  Fondamenta  Nuove  and  the  cem- 
etery island  of  San  Michele,  and  the  dead 
people  still  go  in  their  gondolas,  under  the 
last,  narrower  jelzi. 


Ill 


AMONG   THE   ISLANDS 

Beyond  Murano  the  water  shines  level, 
but  with  surfaces  of  many  textures,  to 
where  the  horizon  ends  on  a  thin  line  of  low 
green  trees.  On  the  left,  rising  into  the 
sky,  are  hills,  dim  to  their  summits,  which 
sparkle  with  snow.  In  one  place  the  tide 
moves  visibly  under  you,  and  then  the 
movement  is  over,  but  you  are  on  water 
which  just  breathes,  and  the  breath  waves 
it  into  faint  patterns,  like  moire  silk;  and 
then  it  is  breathless,  and  with  a  surface  like 
satin.  Here  and  there  the  water  has  ebbed 
from  a  mud-flat,  colored  a  deep  green,  with 
white  sea-birds  sitting  on  the  edge  of  the 
water.  Groups  of  stakes,  set  for  landmarks, 
outline  the  shapes  of  the  sand-banks;  and 
you  see  the  white  birds  sitting  on  the  tops  of 
the  stakes.  Black  masses,  which  seem  at  a 
distance  like  great  iron  cannons,  are  seen,  as 
one  comes  nearer,  to  be  forts  or  powder- 
magazines,  each  fining  a  tiny  island,  but  for 
a  patch  of  grass  or  a  cluster  of  starved  trees. 
We  pass  few  gondolas,  but  oftener  large 


boats,  or  barges,  loaded  deep,  and  some- 
times with  rafts  around  them,  and  men  walk- 
ing barefoot  with  their  feet  half  in  the  water, 
pushing  with  long  poles.  Dark  women  with 
handkerchiefs  of  dark  red  or  orange  over 
their  heads  sit  on  chairs  in  the  buranelli,  nar- 
row boats  rowed  by  a  man  who  stands  and 
rows  forward  with  two  oars  which  cross  be- 
fore him. 

The  gondola  with  its  two  rowers  moves 
swiftly  and  steadily.  In  front  of  us  is 
Burano,  with  its  leaning  campanile  and 
long  line  of  white  and  brown  houses.  To 
the  right  there  is  a  small,  formal,  and  mys- 
terious island,  like  the  Island  of  Death 
which  Bocklin  saw  in  picture  after  picture, 
but  never,  unless  in  San  Francesco  del 
Deserto,  on  any  water  of  the  earth.  Dark 
green  cypresses  stand  around  the  brown- 
roofed  monastery,  with  its  low  tower,  and 
one  leaning  stone-pine.  Here,  they  tell  you, 
St.  Francis  once  came,  on  his  way  from 
Egypt ;  and  the  place  where  he  preached  is 
marked  by  a  stone  let  into  the  wall  of  an 
inner  chapel,  with  the  inscription:  "Hie 
est  locus  iibi  oravit  seraphiciis  Francisacs.^' 
In  the  garden,  a  garden  full  of  weeds,  there 
is  a  glass  shrine  built  over  a  gray  and  ancient 
log;  it  is  the  staff  of  St.  Francis,  the  monk 
told  me,  and  it  blossomed  there,  and  re- 
mains, a  testimony,  after  five  centuries.  On 
a  stone  over  the  door  of  the  cloister  I  read: 

"  O  Beata  Solitudo! 
O  Sola  Beatitiido! 
Elongavi  fugiens,  et  mansi  in  soliiudine." 

The  monastery  is  now  a  place  of  penitence, 
and  misbehaving*  monks  are  sent  here  to 
meditate,  and  return,  if  they  can,  to  peace, 
in  this  lonely  foothold  of  land  among  still 
waters. 

As  we  row  slowly  around  the  sand-bank' 
which  lies  between  San  Francesco  and 
Burano,  there  is  a  luminous  and  breathless 
stillness  on  the  water  and  in  the  air,  and 
the  reflection  of  the  campanile  and  of  the 
houses,  every  line  and  every  color  repeated 
flawlessly,  like  another  self  rather  than  an 
image  of  itself,  is  seen  reversed  in  the 
water.  The  real  thing  and  the  image  meet, 
passing  into  one  another  with  so  little  divis- 
ion, that  the  eye  can  scarcely  distinguish 
where  the  one  ends  and  the  other  begins.  I 
never  saw  so  beautiful  and  so  deceptive  an 
illusion  evoked  out  of  water  by  the  sun. 
Lo'oking  back  at  San  Francesco,  the  cy- 
presses and  the  one  stone-pine  are  scarcely 
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On  the  other  side  of  the  water  Venice  begins. 
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less  black  as  they  plunge  downward;  sea- 
gulls fly  in  the  air  over  other  sea-gulls,  just  a 
little  dimmer,  that  seem  to  fly  far  down  in 
the  water,  as  in  a  crystal. 

The  island  of  Burano,  the  real  island, 
and  not  that  magical  other  island  in  the  wa- 
ter, is  dreary  and  sordid ;  dirt  lies  thick  in 
every  street,  the  campanile  is  slowly  setthng 
over,  there  are  cracks  in  the  walls  of  the 
churches,  many  of  the  houses  are  already 
ruinous.  But  if  you  look  through  the  open 
doors  you  will  see  that  every  house  has  its 
piece  of  old  oak,  a  chest  or  side-board,  with 
brass  plates  and  copper  pans,  sometimes 
with  china  on  shelves,  arranged  over  it  on 
the  wall;  and  the  brass  and  china  are  for 
the  most  part  old,  and  have  come  down  in 
the  family  from  generation  to  generation. 
The  men  in  Burano  are  all  fishers,  the 
women  all  lace-makcrs.  Fishing-boats  He 
with  their  nets  and  crab-pots  in  the  canals ; 
men  lounge  on  the  quays  in  top-boots  and 
ribbed  woolen  stockings;  there  is  all  the 
smell,  dirt,  and  apparent  idleness  of  a  fishing 
village,  where  work  waits  on  the  tides  and 
the  weather.  Women  sit  in  every  doorway, 
bending  over  the  lace  which  they  are  stitch- 
ing into  the  famous  Burano  point  and  into 
other  dehcate  patterns.  The  oldest  women 
are  still  at  work  with  their  needles ;  they  lift 
weary  eyes  for  an  instant,  as  you  bend  over 
their  work,  and  then  the  eyes  turn  back  to 
the  stitching.  The  smallest  girls  are  at  work 
with  their  needles  already,  and  you  see  them, 
with  their  little  pale  faces,  bright  eyes  like 
beads,  and  artists'  fingers,  crowded  together, 
row  after  row,  in  the  narrow  rooms  of  the 
factory. 

In  the  long  central  square  there  is  a  con- 
tinual clatter  of  wooden  shoes,  and  a  pass- 
ing of  women  and  children  with  colored 
handkerchiefs  over  their  heads.  An  old 
beggar  with  spectacles,  a  pointed  red  cap, 
and  a  long  patched  yellow  overcoat,  stops 
outside  the  w^indow  of  the  "  Lion  Crowned," 
and  begs  for  bread  or  soldi ;  and  small  boys 
thrust  their  heads  in,  and  beg  laughing. 

It  is  but  a  short  row  from  Burano  to 
Torcello,  and  the  oars  of  the  gondola  catch 
in  the  weeds  of  narrow  shores.  One  sees 
httle  but  weeds  and  broken  walls  and  scant 
herbage ;  a  few  red  cottages,  a  boat,  a  few 
ducks  afloat  by  the  bank.  You  land  at 
what  is  hardly  a  village,  but  there  is  a  vil- 
lage green,  with  clothes  hung  out  to  dry, 
and  a  few  children  playing  on  the  green. 


and  in  the  midst  of  the  grass  a  very  ancient 
stone  chair,  rudely  hewn  out  and  standing 
against  a  pillar:  they  call  it  the  chair  of  At- 
tila,  and  they  say  that  it  was  Attila's  throne, 
when  Venice  had  not  yet  been  built  upon 
the  water.  Beyond,  in  two  red  brick  build- 
ings, open  in  front,  there  are  innumerable 
fragments,  a  few  inches  square,  of  Byzantine 
marble,  carved  with  patterns  lovely  enough 
to  survive  dismembering. 

On  the  right  hand  is -the  strange  octagon 
of  Santa  Fosca,  with  its  arcades  and  pillars, 
and  the  seventh- century  basilica  of  Santa 
Maria,  with  its  campanile,  all  somewhat 
ruinous  and  among  so  many  ruins.  In- 
side the  doors  of  the  Cathedral  one  sees  a 
floor  like  St.  Mark's,  all  in  patterns  of 
colored  marble,  and  walls  whitewashed, 
and  yellow  with  damp,  where  they  are  not 
lined  with  gray  marble  or  covered  with 
Byzantine  or  twelfth-century  mosaics.  The 
whole  western  wall  is  covered  with  mosaics 
in  six  tiers,  there  are  other  mosaics  in  the 
tribuna  and  the  apse,  and  under  the  dome 
of  the  tribuna  is  the  episcopal  throne,  with 
the  seats  of  the  priests  arranged  in  a  semi- 
circle like  the  steps  of  an  arena:  the  throne 
is  of  ancient  marble,  but  the  seats  are  no 
more  than  a  shell  of  restored  brickwork. 
On  the  panels  of  the  screen  and  pulpit 
there  are  scrolls  of  flowers  and  long-necked 
birds,  with  conventional  borders,  carved 
in  the  marble;  but  the  white  marble  has 
gone  green.  Above  are  half-ruined  paint- 
ings against  gold  backgrounds,  and  below, 
in  the  many-colored  marble  floor,  a  bishop 
lies  carved  in  stone,  and  the  stone  is  rough- 
ened like  a  rock  on  which  the  tide  has 
broken.  In  the  mosaics  of  the  apse  there 
are  strange  designs  of  birds  and  beasts  and 
fishes,  woven  into  delicate  patterns,  pea- 
cock-colored with  an  unusual  subtlety  of 
color.  At  the  other  end  of  the  church  the 
whole  wall,  to  the  brown  rafters,  is  alive 
with  the  hard  bright  shapes  of  twelfth-cen- 
tury mosaic.  There  are  heavens  and  hells, 
rows  on  rows  of  haloed  saints  in  glory, 
angels  blowing  into  conchs,  strange  de- 
mons, men  and  gods,  all,  row  above  row, 
on  the  dead  gold,  with  carpets  of  green 
grass  and  colored  flowers  and  white  clouds ; 
naked  figures  among  flames,  skulls,  with 
separate  hands  and  feet,  and  with  snakes 
twined  through  their  eyeholes,  heads  with 
curled  hair  and  earrings  among  red  flames, 
cherubims  with  wings  crossed  beneath  their 
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chins,  Mary  with  outstretched  arms,  and  does  but  bring  atouch  of  irrelevant  new  color 

Christ  sitting  in  judgment.     These  mosaics  into  this  temple  of  ruined  splendor,  which 

have  been  lately  restored,  and  their  fresh  as-  stands  here,  on  the  malarious  island,  with  an 

pect,  among  so  much  and  such  ancient  ruin,  almost  mysterious  magnificence  in  decay. 


Fish  boats  and  baskets  in  the  Giudecca. 


A    CHILD    OF    SPRING 


By  Frank  Dempster  Sherman 

Stern  winter  lingers,  loath  to  leave  us  yet: 
Only  to-day  in  the  bare  woods  I  found 
His  frozen  banners  white  upon  the  ground, 

And  in  the  trees  his  shining  lances  set. 

The  wind  song  was  a  murmur  of  regret 
For  all  the  joy  departed,  and  a   sound 
Of  sorrow  filled  the  frosty  air  around 

With  melancholy  whispers  of  Forget. 

But  I  beheld,  behind  a  xurled  leaf, 

Hiding  in  vain  her  loveliness  and  grace, 
A  timid  flower  intently  listening 
In  this  deserted  world  worn  gray  with  grief, — 
Arbutus,  wnth  her  fresh  and  fragrant  face, 
Impatient  for  the  mother-call  of  Spring. 


THE    PAN-AMERICAN    RAILWAY 


BY   CHARLES   M.    PEPPER 

United  States  and  Pan-American  Railway  Commissioner 


^^^^^HE  project  of  the  Pan-Ameri- 
can Railway  is  dramatic  in 
conception.  In  execution 
the  enterprise  will  rank  high 
among  the  great  railways  of 
the  future.     It  involves  the 


co-operation  of  fifteen  republics.  They  will 
make  for  the  peace  of  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere, these  5,000  miles  of  rail  hnks  which 
will  cost  $200,000,000,  and  will  bring  New 
York  into  direct  communication  with 
Buenos  Ayres  or  Alaska  and  Hudson  Bay 
with  Patagonia. 

This  idea  of  joining  the  countries  of  the 
New  World  by  iron  and  steel  girders  is  old. 
It  was  given  coherent  form  by  Hinton  Row- 
an Helper  in  his  "Three  Americas  Rail- 
way." It  had  South  American  proponents. 
The  magnetic  attraction  of  grand  enter- 
prises for  great  minds  brought  it  within  the 
sweep  of  James  G.  Blaine's  daring  imagina- 
tion. It  appealed  to  the  constructive  genius 
of  Andrew  Carnegie,  who  drafted  the  report 
which  was  adopted  by  the  First  Interna- 
tional American  Conference,  held  in  Wash- 
ington in  1890.  It  had  the  faith  of  one  of 
the  greatest  of  American  railway  presi- 
dents, Mr.  A.J.  Cassatt,  who  became  chair- 
man of  the  commission  under  which  the 
intercontinental  survey  was  carried  out. 
Both  its  sentimental  and  its  practical  side 
appealed  to  a  captain  of  industry  and  a  pub- 
lic man  in  the  person  of  Mr.  Henry  G.  Davis, 
who  was  associated  with  Mr.  Carnegie  in 
interesting  the  First  Conference  in  the  sub- 
ject. He  served  with  Mr.  Cassatt  on  the 
Survey  Commission.  As  a  delegate  to  the 
Second  International  American  Conference, 
held  in  Mexico  in  1901,  he  was  the  head  of 
the  committee  which  formulated  measures 
for  securing  the  joint  action  of  the  various 
governments,  and  subsequently  he  became 
chairman  of  the  permanent  committee  cre- 
ated by  that  conference,  which  in  its  mem- 
bership is  international. 

It  is  apparent  that  a  railway  line  or  a 
series  of  lines  traversing  twelve  or  fifteen 
countries  from  the  United  States  to  the  Ar- 


gentine Republic,  and  sending  out  lateral 
branches,  only  canbemade  effective  through 
international  co-operation.  When  each  of 
the  countries  interested  makes  provision  for 
building  to  its  borders  along  the  north  and 
south  route,  this  means  ultimate  through 
communication,  and  as  one  nation  ap- 
proaches the  frontiers  of  a  neighbor  nation 
that  neighbor  is  given  the  incentive  for  con- 
struction within  its  own  limits.  All  the 
governments  follow  the  plan  which  obtained 
in  the  United  States  in  constructing  the 
transcontinental  roads — that  is,  of  state  aid 
by  means  of  land  grants,  bonds,  and  other 
forms  of  subsidies,  or  outright  payments  for 
completed  sections.  In  this  way  the  grad- 
ual unification  of  disjointed  lines  will  be  ob- 
tained. It  may  be  said  that  in  the  beginning 
of  1906  every  Central  and  every  South 
American  country  has  a  definite  policy  of 
aiding  railway  construction  as  an  integral 
part  of  the  Pan-American  system,  and  some 
of  them,  as  in  the  case  of  Peru  and  Bolivia, 
liave  enacted  special  legislation.  All  of  them 
are  sympathetic  toward  an  intercontinental 
trunk  line  because  it  coincides  with 'their 
plans  for  internal  development  and  external 
trade. 

For  the  United  States  the  project  is  the 
commercial  corollary  to  the  Monroe  doc- 
trine. The  moral  influence  makes  for  the 
increased  stability  and  political  progress  of 
the  various  Latin-American  republics  and 
there  is  the  trade  benefit  of  industrial  devel- 
opment and  enlarged  commerce.  There  is 
especially  the  reciprocal  influence  of  the 
Panama  Canal.  And  it  may  be  added  that 
an  educational  good  is  derived  from  the  en- 
forced knowledge  of  geography. 

On  the  practical  side  the  subject  is  to  be 
viewed  in  three  aspects.  These  are  the 
financial  requirements,  the  engineering 
conditions,  and  the  traffic  to  be  created. 
The  financial  needs  provided  for,  the  ques- 
tion becomes  one  chiefly  of  engineering 
practice,  such  as  track-laying,  as  in  Argen- 
tina; tunnelling  the  Andes,  as  in  Peru;  and 
bridging  the  mountain  torrents,  as  in  Co- 
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lombia.  The  financial  requirements  are 
to  be  judged  by  the  solvency  and  the  fiscal 
resources  of  the  nations  which  offer  govern- 
ment guarantees.  They  on  their  part  are 
dependent  on  the  traffic  to  be  developed, 
but  also  to  an  appreciable  extent  on  reasons 
of  state  poHty  or  the  national  necessities. 
In  some  places,  if  undertaken  purely  as  a 
private  enterprise,  links  in  a  through  Pan- 
American  trunk  line  would  not  be  profitable 
commercially  for  many  years  after  their 
construction.  It  is  therefore  necessary  to 
weigh  carefully  the  degree  of  aid  which  any 
one  republic  is  capable  of  extending  to  pri- 
vate enterprise  or  of  utilizing  for  itself  when 
it  undertakes  the  building  of  railroads.  But 
when  this  financial  solvency  is  shown  to  be 
assured  the  main  interest  turns  on  the  engi- 
neering features. 

The  broad  idea  of  the  Pan-American 
Railway  may  be  grasped  from  a  glance  at 
the  map,  where  it  appears  as  a  project  in 
profile.  The  general  direction  is  north- 
west and  south-east  along  the  giant  chains 
of  the  Andes.  A  through  intercontinental 
railroad  should  follow  the  route  most  ad- 
vantageous for  opening  up  undeveloped 
resources  and  for  insuring  immigration  and 
permanent  settlement.  The  governing 
principle  of  a  long  continental  backbone 
line  with  ribs  includes  development  of  min- 
eral, agricultural,  and  timber  resources, 
while,  climate  is  not  to  be  overlooked.  To 
temper  the  tropics  is  feasible  by  following 
the  plateaux  of  the  Andes.  For  the  railway 
engineer  it  is  important,  as  Chief-Engineer 
Shunk  has  stated,  to  determine  the  direction 
of  the  watercourses,  the  depths,  widths,  and 
currents ;  the  trends  of  the  mountain  passes, 
and  their  height  above  the  adjacent  valleys. 

All  of  these  considerations  were  given 
form  in  the  intercontinental  survey  which 
was  made  during  the  years  from  1892  to 
1898  inclusive.  The  survey  was  organized 
in  accordance  with  the  recommendation  of 
the  First  International  American  Confer- 
ence. The  funds  were  provided  by  the 
United  States  and  by  proportionate  contri- 
butions from  the  various  other  govern- 
ments. The  field  surveying  parties  were 
under  the  guidance  of  Mr.  W.  F.  Shunk  as 
engineer-in-chief.  The  principal  object 
was  to  determine  whether  a  feasible  rail- 
way line  at  a  reasonable  outlay  could  be 
constructed.  The  purpose  was  not  specif- 
ically the  location  of  a  railroad,  but  rather 


reconnaissance  and  exploration,  tracing  a 
tentative  line  of  development  and  collating 
information  regarding  natural  resources. 

The  surveys  were  divided  into  three  field 
parties,  which  covered  the  ground  from  the 
southern  boundary  of  Mexico  to  the  north- 
ern border  of  Bolivia.  The  tracing  of 
routes  in  Bolivia  and  Argentina,  and  also 
of  branch  lines  to  Brazil,  Paraguay,  and 
Venezuela,  was  not  attempted,  owing  to  the 
lack  of  funds.  But  the  work  done  was  suf- 
ficient to  show  the  feasibility  of  a  Pan- 
American  trunk  line.  The  surveys  were 
made  with  four  per  cent,  as  the  maximum 
gradient  and  359  feet  as  the  least  radius  of 
curvature  permissible.  They  provided  es- 
timates for  the  grading,  masonry,  and 
bridges  of  a  railroad  of  the  standard 
gauge  of  4  feet  S}4  inches.  The  result,  as 
embodied  in  the  printed  reports  and  the 
maps  and  profiles,  was  monumental.  It 
was  not  only  a  most  meritorious  labor  of 
practical  preliminary  surveying;  it  was  also 
a  valuable  contribution  to  international 
geography. 

The  conception  of  the  through  intercon- 
tinental trunk  line  is  best  had  from  the 
knowledge  of  what  may  be  called  the  stra- 
tegic physical  points.  The  starting-place  is 
Ayutla,  on  the  Suchiate  River  at  the  north- 
ern boundary  of  Guatemala.  The  route, 
condensed,  as  it  were,  is  shown  in  the  follow- 
ing table  of  distances  and  elevations:  * 

Elevation 

Miles,  in  feet. 

Ayutla  (northern  frontier  of  Guatemala) ii6 

Rio  Golfito  (frontier  of  republic  of  Panama)  1,043  5° 

Rio  Sucio  (north-western  limit  of  Colombia)     439  1,000 

Rio  Carchi  (southern  border  of  Colombia)     915  9,000 

Rio  Canchis  (southern  border  of  Ecuador)     658  3,200 
Rio    Desaguadero     (southern     border    of 

Peru) 1,785  12,540 

Rio  Quiaca  (boundary  of  Bolivia  and  Ar- 
gentina)  • 573  1I1234 

Total  miles 5,413 

Here  is  the  true  intercontinental  span 
from  towering  height  to  cloud-lost  peak, 
from  broken  plain  to  rolling  table-land,  from 
deep  valley  to  deeper  canyon.  The  pioneer 
traveller  who  to-day  would  make  this  long 
journey  must  follow  railway  routes,  bridle- 
paths, cart-roads,  mule-trails,  canoe  courses, 
stage-lines  and  lake  steamers.  Part  of  the 
way  his  path  would  be  hewn  through  tropi- 
cal jungles  so  dense  as  to  form  forest  walls 
seemingly  impenetrable.  When  the  twen- 
tieth-century tourist  takes  the  through  rail 

*The  greatest  elevation  above  sea-level  is  at  the  summit 
of  the  Cordilleras,  in  Peru,  known  as  Yanchacas,  14,927  feet. 


Chrone  bridge,  Mexican  National  Railway. 


journey  he  will  see  the  relation  of  sea-level 
plains,  intermountain  plateaux,  profound 
valleys,  shallow  depressions,  rushing  rivers, 
drygorges,tortuou5canyons,sinuouspasses; 
the  sparkling  verdure  and  the  brilliant  foli- 
age of  the  tropics;  the  treeless  regions  of 
the  Andine  deserts,  naked  clififs  and  jutting 
precipices,  fleece-hidden  summits,  and  the 
pinnacled  peaks  of  the  eternal  snows,  often 
passing  from  the  rankest  wealth  of  nature 
to  its  most  sterile  and  2;rud2;ins:  srifts  almost 
as  swiftlv  as  the  imasrination  can  conceive 
the  change. 

He  will  pass  underthe  shadow  of  the  chain 
of  volcanoes,  Hving  and  dead,  which  dis- 
tinguish Central  America  as  part  of  the  Xew 
\A'orld  that  is  yet  in  the  processes  of  geologic 
making.  In  Guatemala  he  may  hear  the 
muflied  cannonading  and  watch  the  smoke 
from  the  steaminsr  side  of  Santa  Maria,  com- 
forting  signs  to  the  inhabitants  that  the 
safetv-valve  is  not  closed.  Or.  coming  after 
some  eruption,  he  may  witness  the  lava 
showers  and  see  the  waters  running  brown 
with  volcanic  ash.  He  will  view  Fuego 
and  Agua — Fire  and  Water — misnamed 
twins,  for  the  real  twins  are  Acatenango  and 
Fuego.  There  also  will  be  the  opportunity 
for  \-isiting  Lakes  Atitlan  and  Amatitlan, 
covering  the  beds  of  extinct  craters,  while  the 
reflective  traveller  may  care  to  revive  the 
memories  of  the  Spanish  power  when  Guate- 
mala was  its  seat  and  source  of  authority. 
Vol.  XXXIX.  — ?q 


Journeying  on,  the  traveller  will  admire 
the  tapering  green  pyramid  of  the  extinct 
San  Salvador,  which  might  be  called  one 
great  cofi"ee  plantation;  but  he  will  miss 
more  if  by  night  he  does  not  see  the  stream- 
ing flames  from  the  living  Izalco  form  the 
huge  red  torch  in  the  black  sky  and  then  con- 
centrate in  the  steady  light  of  a  volcanic  bea- 
con. This  sight  is  not  every  night  of  the 
year,  yet  it  is  frequent. 

In  Nicaragua  there  will  be  the  panorama 
of  conical  peaks  shooting  up  from  the  sad- 
dle-like depressions — dominating  Momo- 
tombo,  spouting  fire  from  the  vapors  in 
which  it  is  bathed;  El\'iejo,  Mambocho, 
and  Santiasjo.  The  most  entrancins;  will 
be  Santiago.  Almost  at  its  base  lies  the 
little  inland  sea  known  as  Lake  Apoyo,  a 
deep  bowl  in  the  heart  of  the  mountains, 
whose  waters  are  salt.  The  railroad  winds 
in  horseshoe  loops  around  this  lake.  From 
the  shadow  of  Santiago,  too,  one  may  look 
down  a  moonlight  night  on  the  white  city  of 
Granada  sleeping  on  the  shores  of  Lake 
Nicaragua,  a  city  of  monoliths  as  it  gleams 
in  the  soft  yellow  atmosphere.  In  Costa 
Rica  there  will  be  the  volcanoes  of  Poas, 
Pico  Blanco,  Turialba,  and  the  others  which 
form  series  of  conic  peaks,  most  of  them  ex- 
tinct craters,  but  ranging  in  elevation  from 
8,000  to  12,000  feet. 

The  traveller,  zigzagging  his  way,  will 
cross   the   Panama    Canal,    and   pushing 
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In  the  volcano's  shadow.      The  Escuintla  Railroad  station,  Guatemala. 


through  the  massed  vegetation  of  the  jungles 
and  the  dense  forests  of  Darien,  will  enter 
Colombia,  following  the  valley  of  the  River 
Sucio  and  climbing  higher  till  he  descends 
to  the  Pass  of  Carmajata,  whence  the  course 
will  be  into  the  basin  of  the  River  Cauca. 
Again  the  ascent  with  bold  sweeps  and  he 
will  be  in  the  region  of  the  paramos  or  high 
plains,  snow-covered  craters,  the  huge  iso- 
lated mountain  masses,  and  the  great  glacier 
peaks  of  the  Central  Cordilleras.  Following 
the  principal  axis  of  the  Andes,  he  will  con- 
tinue into  Ecuador,  feeling  the  breath  from 
the  icy  tops  of  equatorial  mountains,  along 
plateaux  and  through  passes  from  10,000  to 
12,000  feet  above  sea-level.  Quito  will  be 
reached,  and  he  then  will  be  at  the  starting- 
point  of  the  road  which  in  the  time  of  the 
Incas  joined  that  subject  capital  with  the 
seat  of  empire  at  Cuzco,  1,900  miles  distant. 
After  leaving  Quito  the  traveller  will  wind 
around  the  foot-hills  of  the  giant  Chim- 
borazo  and  will  surmount  its  spur  at  an  ele- 
vation of  12,000  feet.  He  will  be  climbing 
from  rung  to  rung  of  a  colossal  mountain 
ladder,  for  these  transverse  masses,  known 
as  the  nudos  or  knots,  are  the  characteristic 
feature  of  the  Andes  in  Ecuador.  Entering 
Peru  through  the  Sabanilla  Pass,  he  will  find 
himself  crossing  and  recrossing  the  Conti- 
nental Divide,  alternating  the  Atlantic  and 
the  Pacific  watersheds,  surmounting  many 
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summit  spurs  at  heights  of  13,000  to  14,000 
feet,  along  the  glaciers  until  he  arrives  at 
the  mining  centre  of  Cerro  de  Pasco,  14,300 
feet,  one  of  the  highest  human  habitations 
in  the  world;  thence  through  alternating 
abrupt  descents  and  ascents  he  will  reach 
Cuzco,  the  ancient  capital  of  the  Incas, 
about  11,000  feet  high,  whence  he  will  fol- 
low a  comparatively  even  course  to  Puno 
on  the  shores  of  Lake  Titicaca,  12,540  feet. 
He  may  prefer  to  enjoy  steam  navigation 
across  the  highest  body  of  fresh  water  where 
it  can  be  experienced,  or  he  may  continue 
along  the  shores  of  this  lake  for  100  miles 
and  reach  its  basin,  the  great  Central  Plain 
of  Bolivia,  the  table-land  which  lies  between 
the  granitic  Royal  Andes  and  the  igneous 
chain  known  as  the  Occidental  Cordilleras. 
Crossing  the  Central  Plain,  he  will  be  within 
range  of  the  great  glacier  peak  of  Sorata, 
and  will  look  out  on  the  vast  white  wall  of 
the  glorious  Illimani,  the  grandest  mountain 
region  of  all  South  America,  if  not  of  the 
world.  Going  on,  he  will  drop  abruptly 
from  the  Central  Plain  through  the  cross- 
chains  of  the  Royal  Andes  until  he  reaches 
the  Sierras  of  northern  Argentina,  and  then 
will  follow  tranquilly  the  gently  sloping 
pampas  to  the  waters  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean 
at  Buenos  Ayres,  destined  for  all  time  to  be 
the  largest  city  of  the  Southern  Continent.* 

*The  population  of  Buenos  Ayres  exceeds  1,000.000. 
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It  will  be  a  wonderful  journey,  but  must 
it  be  taken  only  in  the  imagination,  and  is  it 
forever  a  dream  ? 

To  answer  this  question  let  us  come  back 
to  the  strategic  physical  points,  glance  at 
the  disconnected  links  which  one  day  may 
be  forged  into  the  complete  Pan-American 
Railway  chain,  and  see  what  may  be  the 
prospect  of  the  through  trip  from  New 
York  to  Buenos  Ayres.  Here  is  the 
bird's-eye  view  showing  in  tabular  form 
distances,  existing  lines,  and  present  and 
future  construction: 

"Sc.o  _o 

•c  o  rt  2  tj  „; 

J;  "  °  "^  -^ 

COUNTRIES.                      S  c  Z  S  5  :E 

n)      c  a.         4,  o  ^ 

Q  ::      tn  u^ 

United  States: 

New  York  to  Laredo  .      2,187       2,187 
Mexico : 

Laredo  to  Mexico  City         802         802 
Mexico  City  to  Guate- 
mala border  via  Cor- 
doba and  Tehuahte- 

pec* 730         680        50 

Central  America 1,043         35 1       100       592 

Panama 612  612 

Colombia 865  20  845 

Ecuador 658  126         77      455 

Peru    1,785  277       223   1,285 

Bolivia 541  233       128       180       ^ 

Argentine  Repulic 1,168       1,033        i,^5  *i 

Total 10,391       5,709       703  3,969 

*  The  company  constructing  the  line  from  San  Gero- 
nimo,  Mexico,  in  prosecuting  the  actual  work  found 
some  variations  from  the  first  survey^s  necessary,  so  that 
the  route  followed  is  aboiit'^fifty  mjles  longer.  This  • 
makes  the  distance  from  Mexico'  City,  to  the  border  of 
Gautemala  via  Cordoba  and  T^huantepec  .approxi-' 
mately  780  miles.  In  January,  1906,  construction  was 
going  on  at  both  ends  of  the  line,  and  it  was  expected 
to  be  completed  within  the  year. 

Roughly  speaking,  the  Pan-American 
project  as  one  of  the  great  railways  of 
the  future,  is  the  construction  of  lines 
aggregating  4,000  miles. 

In  the  intercontinental  survey  the  as- 
sumption was  that  the  existing  Mexican 
Hnes  would  be  prolonged  directly  south  from 
Oaxaca  to  the  Guatemalan  boundary.  In 
time  this  will  be  done.  But  in  the  Pan- 
American  project  the  chief  end  is  railway 
connection,  whether  by  the  shortest  route  or 
not.  Hence  in  the  gradual  realization  of 
the  plan  there  will  be  many  zigzags.  This 
is  the  case  now  in  Mexico,  where  the  policy 
of  President  Diaz  in  securing  through  hnes 
from  the  Rio  Grande  to  the  southern  border 
is  on  the  point  of  achievement  through  the 
completion  of  the  Tehuantepec  Isthmian 
Railway  and  the  enterprise  which  has  the 
corporate  name  of  the  Pan-American  Com- 
pany. A  link  in  these  lines  enables  the  jour- 
ney to  be  made  from  Mexico  City  by  way  of 


Cordoba  and  San  GeronimotoTonala,  and 
thence  to  Tapachula,  whence  the  last  sec- 
tion, twelve  miles,  will  be  constructed  to  the 
Guatemalan  frontier.  In  the  meantime  a  sec- 
tion of  thirty  miles  in  Guatemalan  territory 
will  join  the  existing  Guatemalan  railway 
system  with  the  Mexican  extensions.  Thus 
by  the  end  of  the  year  1907  a  through  rail- 
way trip  from  New  York,  St.  Paul,  or  San 


Through  a  coffee  plantation  on  the  Guayaquil  and  Quito 
Railway. 


Francisco  to  Guatemala  City  is  in  sight 
though  it  will  not  be  made  without  a  change 
of  cars.  Within  another  year  the  trip  can 
be  prolonged  via  Santa  Ana  to  the  capital 
city  of  Salvador,  the  very  heart  of  Central 
America.  There  is,  moreover,  actual  con- 
struction work  in  Honduras,  rebuilding  an 
abandoned  line  from  La  Union. 

The  general  location  for  a  railroad  through 
Central  America  skirts  the  volcanoes  and 
hugs  the  coffee  belt.  In  few  parts  is  the 
maximumgradient  of  four  per  cent,  required, 
though  occasionally  switchbacks  are  neces- 
sary in  order  to  avoid  the  sharp  mountain 
curves.  The  intercontinental  survey  fol- 
lowed closely  the  coast  line  of  the  Pacific, 
though  in  the  final  stages  of  railway  con- 


Pistichi  Mountain  on  the  Guayaquil  and  Quito  Railway. 


struction  when  Costa  Rica  is  reached  an 
alternative  route  on  the  Atlantic  slope,  both 
for  commercial  and  for  engineering  reasons, 
may  prove  the  most  practicable.  In  south- 
ern Guatemala  and  Salvador  the  bridging 
of  a  very  large  number  of  streams  is  avoided 
by  abandoning  the  coast  line  and  zigzag- 
ging from  the  junction  on  the  Northern 
Railroad  called  Zacapa.  In  the  general 
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location  from  Ayutla  to  the  canal  zone  few 
sharp  elevations  are  necessary.  In  Salva- 
dor at  Santa  Ana  the  height  above  sea-level 
would  be  about  2,000  feet. 

With  regard  to  the  railway  systems  of 
Central  America,  interoceanic  lines  are  of 
the  first  importance,  and  the  various  govern- 
ments consequently  have  exerted  themselves 
to  build  from  the  Pacific  to  the  Gulf  ports. 


Engineers  on  The  Nose. — The  Guayaquil  and  Quito  Railway. 


Thus  it  happens  that  Guatemala  gets  a 
transverse  Une  from  San  Jose  on  the  Pacific 
through  the  capital  to  Puerto  Barrios  on 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  This  is  known  as  the 
Northern  Railway  and  its  construction  is  to 
be  finished  by  December,  1906.  Nicaragua, 
after  the  loss  of  the  canal,  provided  for  a  line 
from  Lake  Nicaragua  eastward  through  its 
great  timber  and  fruit  regions,  and  thismeans 


through  rail  communication  from  Corinto 
on  the  Pacific  to  Monkey  Point  on  the  At- 
lantic. Costa  Rica  closed  up  a  short  gap 
so  that  she  might  have  a  through  line  from 
Puntarenas  to  Port  Limon. 

Geography  and  commerce  are  both  con- 
sidered in  Central  Americanrailway  building 
by  providing  the  ribs  before  the  backbone, 
but  with  the  ribs  once  constructed  the  back- 
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Diamond  cut  on  the  Oroya  Railroad  in  the  Peruvian  Andes. 
Built  by  Ilciiiy   Meiggs. 


bone  is  essential,  and  the  Pan-American 
links  will  utilize  a  few  sections  of  these 
transverse  lines  which  can  be  made  a  part 
of  a  through  north-west  and  south-east 
trunk.  The  certain  thing  is  that  the  de- 
velopment of  the  coffee  and  the  fruit  indus- 
tries of  all  the  Central  American  countries, 
the  exploitation  of  their  mines,  and  thegrow- 
ing  market  for  their  hardwood  timljer  make 
it  essential  that  the  interoceanic  ribs  have 
an  intercontinental  backbone.  It  may  be 
absolutely  assumed  that  the  capitalists  who 
are  extending  railway  construction  from  the 
border  of  Mexico  south  and  from  ocean  to 
ocean  gradually  will  forge  a  complete  sys- 
tem which  by  a  combination  of  Pacific  and 
Atlantic  routes  will  reach  the  Panama  Canal 
zone.  The  political  importance  of  draw- 
ing together  the  countries  of  Central  Amer- 
ica which,  notwithstanding  their  geographi- 
cal relation,  have  been  isolated  from  one  an- 
other, will  be  momentous,  especially  with 
reference  to  the  ultimate  union  of  them  all  in 
a  single  Central  American  republic.  But 
the  commercial  advantages  will  be  the  gov- 
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erning  motives  for  linking  oi;^  section  with 
another  until  lines  extending  from  Panama 
north-west  shall  meet  those  cqming  south- 
east from  Guatemala. 

This  Mexico-Central  Americ3:n  section  is 
a  chapter  in  actual  construction,  along  the 
Pan-American  location  in  the  north.  An- 
other chapter,  and  one  of  commanding  im- 
portance, is  what  may  be  called;  the  south- 
ern section,  or  the  prolongation  from  Ar- 
gentina up  into  Bolivia.  The  Argentine 
railway  lines  reached  Tucuman,  650  miles 
north  of  Buenos  Ayres,  in  1876.  They 
halted  there  for  years,  but  in  1892  they  had 
advanced  to  Jujuy,  350  miles  farther  north. 
This  was  the  commercial  outpost  for  traffic 
with  Bolivia.  Over  this  route  the  bulk  of 
European  merchandise  was  transported  by 
means  of  mules  and  llamas.  Political  rather 
than  commercial  reasons  finally  caused  the 
Argentine  Government  to  begin  the  exten- 
sion of  its  lines  into  Bolivia,  the  railway 
known  as  the  Central  Northern  from  Cor- 
doba through  Tucuman  to  Jujuy  being  a 
government  line.     A  treaty  was  negotiated 


Bridge  and  grade  at  Tambo  Vaso  on  the  Oroya  Railroad,  Peru. 


with  Bolivia  under  the  terms  of  which 
Argentina  was  authorized  to  undertake  a 
friendly  invasion  into  Bolivian  territory, 
extending  its  prolonged  railroad  to  Tu- 
piza,  55  miles  beyond  the  border.  This 
amended  treaty  was  concluded  in  1902.  In 
brief,  the  plan  contemplates  makingTupiza, 
in  BoHvia,  the  terminal  or  the  initial  point, 
from  whichever  point  of  the  compass  it  may 


be  looked  at,  of  the  railway  system  of  north- 
ern Argentina.  A  credit  of  $6,000,000  gold 
for  carrying  the  line  from  Jujuy  to  Quiaca 
was  authorized  by  the  Congress  and  the 
contract  was  let  by  the  government. 

I  Vvcnt  over  this  route  with  pack  animals 
in  the  early  stages  of  the  construction  work. 
The  rails  follow  the  old  Spanish  and  the 
more  ancient  Inca  trail  through  the  que- 
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hrada  or  canyon  of  Humahuaca.  The 
lower  part  of  the  canyon  along  the  Grand 
River  is  in  the  nature  of  a  broken  valley,  but 
it  gradually  narrows.  Jujuy  is  at  an  eleva- 
tion of  4,126  feet,  while  Quiaca  is  11,234 
feet.  The  highest  point  of  the  divide  is 
known  as  the  Abra  Tres  Cruces,  or  Pass  of 
Three  Crosses,  12,215  feet  above  sea-level. 
The  mountains  are  roll-top  in  their  appear- 


ance, the  gorges  are  wide,  and  most  of  the 
engineering  difficulties  are  merely  the  usual 
ones  of  bridging  mountain  streams  and 
surmounting  sharp  curves.  At  the  point 
known  as  Leon,  the  grade  is  30.47  per  cent. 
This  difficulty  is  met  by  employing  the 
cremellera  system  after  the  manner  of  Abt  in 
combination  with  simple  adhesion.  There 
is  one  bold  curve  with  a  radius  of   1,300 


El  Infiernillo"  (Little  Hell)  bridge,  Oroya  Railroad,  Peru. 


First  train  on  railway,  Lake  Titicaca  to  La  Paz,  Bolivia. 


feet,  and  another  of  800  feet.     The  aver- 
age grade  is  fifteen  per  cent. 

The  real  engineering  obstacle,  very  unique 
in  its  character,  exists  in  the  first  section, 
and  is  known  as  the  Volcan,  although  there 
is  nothing  volcanic  about  it.  It  is  actually 
a  mud  mountain  that  moves  and  is  about 
twenty-five  miles  from  Jujuy.  This  phe- 
nomenon in  nature  is  a  colossal  sloping  cone 
whose  origin,  although  geologically  recent, 
extends  back  to  the  prehistoric  epoch.  It  is 
formed  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Grand  River 
by  enormous  deposits  of  mud  and  gravel 
which  compel  the  waters  of  the  stream  to  en- 
close themselves  between  the  foot  of  the  hill 
on  the  opposite  bank  and  the  high  barrancas 
or  lateral  ravines  of  the  cone.  This  mass 
has  a  natural  drain  known  as  the  Medio 
River  that  in  torrential  season  cuts  its  way 
around  the  sides  from  the  upper  edge  or 
angles,  carrying  with  it  huge  boulders,  some 
of  which  weigh  from  four  to  five  tons.  This 
gives  an  idea  of  the  enormous  force  of  the 
water,  with  the  additional  momentum  of  the 
mud  mass  that  is  carried  with  it.  The  dif- 
ficulty of  railroad  construction  is  that  in 
the  rainy  season  it  is  impossible  to  estimate 
how  much  of  the  mountain-side  will  be 
moved  around  from  one  section  of  the  cone 
to  another  section.  At  first  it  was  proposed 
to  overcome  the  obstacle  by  means  of  a  tun- 
nel, but  this  was  decided  to  be  impracticable 
and  a  steel  bridge,  820  feet  long,  was  sub- 


stituted as  an  alternative.  The  bridge  is 
still  (1905)  in  the  experimental  stage.  Dur- 
ing the  construction  work  in  the  dry  season 
rails  were  laid  along  the  bed  of  the  river  and 
heavy  machinery  was  transported  by  this 
method. 

Bolivia's  relation  to  the  Pan-American 
system  is  a  simple  geographical  one.  In 
its  engineering  features  this  may  be  under- 
stood better  in  profile  by  following  the  route 
from  the  southern  border  at  Quiaca,  through 
the  cross-ranges  and  sierras  of  the  Royal 
Andes  to  the  central  table-land,  and  then 
across  that  plateau  to  Lake  Titicaca.  Tak- 
ing up  the  prolongation  of  the  Argentine 
line  at  Quiaca,  there  is  a  gradual  climb  and 
then  a  descent  to  the  entrancing  tropical 
valley  in  which  the  pretty  village  of  Tupiza 
Hes.  The  route  follows  the  watercourse 
known  as  the  San  Juan  de  Oro,  or  St.  John's 
Gold  River,  and  its  affluents.  The  railway 
location  from  Quiaca  has  some  unique  fea- 
tures which  will  require  S-like  loops  and 
long  viaducts,  though  few  tunnels.  A  cart- 
road  which  leads  down  to  Tupiza  affords  an 
example  of  splendid  mountain  engineering 
inordinary  road-making,  and  the  difficulties 
are  not  much  greater  for  the  railway  lines. 

The  real  mountain  section  is  that  from 
Tupiza  to  Uyuni  across  the  Chichas  Cor- 
dilleras and  the  San  Vincent  Sierras.  Co- 
lossal conical  peaks  rise  in  succession  — 
Ubinas,  Chorolque,  Guadalupe,  Cotagaita 
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The  narrow  way. 
Canyon  on  railway  route  near  Tupi<ja,  Bolivia. 


— a  veritable  tiara  of  snow-covered  summits. 
They  range  from  17,000  to  19,000  feet. 
They  form  the  mineral  section,  which  is  rich 
in  tin  and  silver  deposits.  Guadalupe, 
though  not  the  highest  one  of  this  conical 
group,  is  the  most  dominating  and  is  truly 
the  Pike's  Peak  of  Bolivia.  For  this  section 
the  surveyors  have  been  able  to  mark  out  a 
feasible  railway  route  with  a  min  imum  num- 
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ber  of  tunnels,  though  not  without  some 
grand  curves.  There  are  many  canyons 
and  cross-canyons.  The  most  available 
pass  is  that  known  as  Portugalete,  14,200 
feet  above  sea-level.  In  spite  of  the  rugged 
nature  of  these  mountains  the  American 
engineers  who  reconnoitered  the  routes  in 
1905  reported  that  a  railroad  could  be  built 
with  a  maximum  grade  of  threepercent.  The 
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distance  from  Tupiza  to  Uyuni  is  125  to  130  Nothing  remarkable  in  the  way  of  engi- 

miles.*  On  one  occasion  I  followed  the  trail  neering  obstacles  had  to  be  overcome  in  this 

between  the  two  places  by  the  shortest  cut,  railway  extension  from  Uyuni.     In  many 

through  many  gorges,  with  pack  animals,  places  the  work  was  as  simple  as  on  the 

and  found  it  a  most  laborious  one,  but  a  road  prairies  of  the  West.     In  other  points  some 

exists  over  which  a  two-wheel  buck-board  ravines  had  to  be  surmounted,  but  these  were 

can  be  driven  the  whole  distance,  and  that  simple   problems.     Scenically  the   line  is 

may  prove  the  best  location  for  the  railway,  more  notable.     The  Central  Plain  itself  be- 

Uyuni,  which  lies  in  the  corner  of  the  Cen-  ing  at  an  elevation  of  more  than  1 2,000  feet, 

tral  Plain  that  once  was  a  vast  inland  sea,  is  the  eternal  snows  of  the  many  peaks  seem  al- 


the  railway  junction  of  the  future.  It  is  on 
the  railroad  which,  starting  at  Antofagasta 
on  the  Pacific  coast,  crosses  the  volcanic 
ranges  known  as  the  Occidental  Cordilleras, 
and  reaches  the  Central  Plain,  tapping  the 
Huanchaca  mineral  district.  This  railroad 
is  probably  the  narrowest  one  for  its  length  in 
the  world.  Its  total  extension  from  Antofa- 
gasta to  Oruro  is  575  miles,  and  the  gauge  is 
two  feet  six  inches.  The  Pan-American 
section  already  built  is  that  from 
Uyuni  to  Oruro,  195  miles.  It  is  in- 
evitable that  the  gauge  be  widened 
to  one  metre  or  3  feet  3^  inches,  to 
conform  to  the  other  railways  and 
those  which  are  to  be  constructed. 

*An  alternative  proposition  to  the  Tupiza- 
Uyuni  line,  and  one  which  received  endorse- 
ment after  the  treaty  for  the  building  by  Chile 
of  the  railway  from  Arica  to  La  Paz,  is  for  a 
direct  line  from  Oruro  to  Potosi,  200  miles,  and 
from  Potosi  to  Tupiza,  150  miles. 
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most  within  reach  and  often  the  engine  is  lit- 
erally ploughing  through  the  clouds.  When 
the  extension  comes  to  be  built  from  Oruro 
to  Viacha,  near  La  Paz,  it  will  be  a  most  note- 
worthy attraction  from  the  splendid  vista 
that  will  be  afforded  of  the  Illampu  Cor- 
dilleras, which  include  Sorata  and  the  lUi- 
mani,  with  their  series  of  summits  ranging 
from  21,000  to  22,000  feet. 

This  extension  will  climb  higher  than  the 

Indian  burro  freighter. 
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Indian  teamsters  wiili  their  llamas. 
Pack-animal  freights  in  the  heart  of  the  Andes,  Bolivia. 


Marquis  curved  bridge  on  railroad  between  Valparaiso  and  Santiago,  Chile. 


plain,  for  it  will  cross  the  broken  mountain- 
range  at  Sicasica,  in  the  centre  of  the  silver 
mining  region,  a  village  where  the  two  his- 
toric aboriginal  races,  the  Quichuas  and  the 
Aymaras,  meet  without  mingling.  Sicasica 
is  14,000  feet  above  sea-level,  but  not  the 
highest  grouping  of  population,  for  there  are 
other  mining  settlements  in  Bolivia  which 
are  above  15,000  feet. 

In  summarizing,  the  lacking  links  in  the 
Pan-American  line  in  Bolivia  are  as  fol- 
lows :  * 

Argentine  border  to  Tupiza 55     Miles. 

Tupiza  to  Uyuni 125  " 

Oruro  to  Viacha  (near  La  Paz) 128  " 

Total 308 

As  regards  Peru,  Lake  Titicaca  may  be 
considered  a  ferry  or  a  waterlinkin  the  Pan- 
American  trunk  line  until  competition  with 
the  railroad  built  by  the  Chilean  Govern- 
ment, under  an  arrangement  with  Bolivia, 
from  Arica  on  the  Pacific  coast  to  La  Paz, 
causes  the  construction  of  a  rival  road  along 

*Tn  the  general  table  the  Oruro- Viacha  section  is  assumed 
to  be  under  construction.  The  negotiations  of  the  Bolivian 
Government  assure  this  result,  though  they  have  not  been 
concluded  when  this  article  is  written 
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the  banks  of  Titicaca  to  Puno  by  the  Peru- 
vian Corporation,  the  London  company 
which  controls  the  Southern  Railway  that 
has  its  terminus  at  Mollendo.  From  Gua- 
qui  across  Lake  Titicaca  to  Puno  is  no 
miles.  The  railway  from  Desaguadero 
would  be  ten  miles  shorter.  Its  chief  ad- 
vantage commercially  would  be  in  saving 
the  transhipment  of  freight. 

A  branch  of  the'  Southern  Railway  of 
Peru  runs  from  Juhaca  to  Sicuani.  In  1905 
the  Peruvian  Government,  in  pursuance  of 
its  policy  of  fostering  railway  construction 
along  the  intercontinental  location,  entered 
into  a  contract  with  the  Peruvian  Corpora- 
tion to  extend  theexisting  line  to  Cuzco,  a  dis- 
tance of  eighty-seven  miles,  along  the  cart- 
road  which  has  served  the  traffic  for  many 
years.  A  few  streams  have  to  be  crossed,  but 
there  are  no  unusual  engineering  features 
in  this  route.  The  first  section,  Sicuani  to 
Checaccupe,  twenty-five  miles,  was  com- 
pleted at  the  end  of  1905. 

With  Cuzco  reached  from  the  south,  the 
real  missing  link  of  the  Pan-American  line 
is  approached.     The  boundaries  of  coun- 
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tries  may  be  disregarded  and  the  historic 
highway  of  the  Incas  from  their  capital  at 
Cuzco  to  their  tributary  capital  at  Quito 
may  be  considered.  The  stupendous  work 
of  the  future,  the  one.  which  is  grandest  in  its 
grapple  with  nature,  is  along  this  ancient 
Inca  road  from  Cuzco  to  Quito,  or  from  the 
other  direction,  indifferently.  Here  is  the 
graphic  illustration: 

Elevation 

Name.  Miles.  in  feet. 

Quito 9.3SO 

Guamote  (Atlantic  and  Pacific  watershed)  138  10,813 

Cuenca 247  8,600 

Rio  Canchis 499  3.000 

Cajamarca  (summit  of  Cordillera) 759  13.044 

Yanchacas  (summit  of  Cordillera) 1,132  14,927 

Cerrode  Pasco 1,278  14.293 

Oroya 1,318  13.465 

Huancayo 1.425  10,460 

Ayacucho 1.564  1 1.247 

Apurimac  River 1.875          6,056 

Cuzco 1.944  11.079 

The  highway  of  the  Incas  excited  the 
wonder  and  admiration  of  the  Spanish  con- 
querors. The  historical  faculty  of  imagi- 
nation, given  expression  in  vivid  words  by 
Prescott  and  his  imitators,  has  painted  in 
brilliant  hues  the  civilization  of  a  dynasty 
who  by  this  means  kept  their  subjects  as 
close  to  the  central  authority  as  the  distant 
provinces  of  Rome  were  knitted  by  the  im- 
perial roads.  If  the  natives  four  or  five 
centuries  ago  could  maintain  through  means 
of  communication  across  these  Andine  re- 
gions, the  mind  leaps  to  the  conclusion  that 
in  the  modern  age  the  steel  highway  should 
be  no  more  difficult.  We  see  in  our  mind's 
eye  broad,  smooth  roadways  and  imagine 
steady  caravans,  perhaps  rude  carts,  pass- 
ing in  unending  procession  over  them ;  but 
the  only  burden  beast  possessed  by  the  In- 
cas w^as  that  cousin  of  the  camel,  the  llama, 
which  if  less  sure-footed  than  the  goat,  can 
accommodate  itself  to  almost  as  narrow  a 
space.  The  people  travelled  on  foot,  for 
75  to  100  pounds  is  the  limit  of  weight 
which  the  llama  can  carry.  We  may  there- 
fore contract  the  v/idth  of  these  highways 
in  the  difficult  places  to  a  few  feet,  perhaps 
a  well-beaten  trail  or  a  bridle-path.  Rob- 
ertson says  the  width  in  no  place  exceeded 
fifteen  feet.  Now  the  narrowest  of  nar- 
row-gauge railways  must  have  a  wider 
road-bed  than  that. 

In  the  inter-Andine  regions  of  Peru, where 
the  chronicles  show  that  the  Inca  highway 
must  have  run,  I  have  sought  for  traces  and 
found  none,  while  in  other  places  the  ruins 
w^ere  plain ;  but  where  the  road  could  be 
contracted  to  a  narrow  pathway  it  is  possi- 
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ble  to  conceive  of  a  foot  thoroughfare  along 
the  perpendicular  mountain-sides  and  the 
overhanging  precipices.  So,  too,  the  gorges 
and  chasms  might  be  bridged  by  cables  of 
thongs  and  a  rude  pulley  apparatus  trans- 
port the  traveller,  hanging  between  heaven 
and  earth,  from  cliff  to  cliff.  That  is  still 
done.  But  with  all  the  advances  in  bridge 
engineering,  the  marvels  of  cantilever  and 
suspension,  it  is  not  yet  possible  to  span  the 
precipices  and  bring  peak  to  peak  by  means 
of  steel  cobwebs  so  that  every  gap  may  be 
closed  and  a  road-bed  constructed  on  a 
straightaway  line  instead  of  making  both 
long  and  sharp  curves,  spiral  and  straight 
tunnels,  and  resorting  to  other  engineering 
devices. 

The  intercontinental  survey,  in  tracing 
this  line,  after  entering  Peru  from  Ecuador, 
followed  the  route  from  headland  to  head- 
land rather  than  the  course  of  the  Marafion 
River.  Subsequently  a  private  company 
made  a  tentative  survey  along  the  valleys  of 
the  Marafion.  In  either  case  the  work  will 
be  of  great  but  not  insurmountable  difficul- 
ty, dropping  from  the  sides  of  the  glaciers 
to  mountain  plain,  and  then  leaping  gorges, 
and  again  climbing  to  abrupt  heights.  The 
Continental  Divide  will  be  crossed  and  re- 
crossed,  for  in  the  Peruvian  Andes  it  shows 
many  eccentricities. 

But  while  this  long  link  from  Cuzco  to 
Quito  is  the  problem  of  the  future,  it  does 
not  lack  preliminary  solution.  First,  there 
is  the  railroad  built  from  Oroya  to  Cerro  de 
Pasco  by  the  American  capitalists,  who  con- 
trol the  mines  of  that  region,  in  order  to 
cheapen  the  transport  of  the  copper  and 
silver  ores.  This  is  ninety  miles  in  length 
and  follows  closely  the  tracing  made  by 
the  intercontinental  survey.  From  Oroya 
through  a  canyon  fifteen  miles  long  was 
the  most  difficult  section.  The  courses  of 
some  of  the  mountain  streams  were  low^ered, 
apparently  a  difficult  feat,  yet  accomplished 
by  the  simple  device  of  canals  and  dams. 
One  double  switchback  was  constructed. 
In  this  manner  the  plain  of  Junin  was 
reached  with  an  almost  level  track  across  it 
to  the  outskirts  of  Cerro  de  Pasco.  Then 
some  further  engineering  manoeuvres  were 
necessary  to  bring  the  tracks  into  the  foot- 
hills, 2,000  feet  higher  than  the  plain,  but 
this  work  was  not  complicated. 

In  1905,  the  Peruvian  Government  pro- 
vided for  another  section  in  the  Pan-Ameri- 
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can  line  from  Oroya  to  Huancayo,  seventy- 
five  miles,  and  the  construction  was  carried 
a  dozen  miles  to  Huari.  The  route  follows 
plain  and  river-bed,  and  is  not  a  difficult 
one.  The  line  may  be  extended  from  Huan- 
cayo farther  on  till  it  reaches  Ayacucho. 
Then  the  perplexing  engineering  problem 
of  300  miles  of  broken  and  defiant  moun- 


engineering  genius  is  capable  when  backed 
with  unKmited  funds.  The  trains  are  hfted 
three  miles  in  a  total  ascent  of  eighty-eight 
miles  without  a  down  grade  and  without 
resorting  to  cogs,  endless  cables,  or  rope  and 
rack.  Instead  a  line  of  standard  gauge 
railway  with  a  maximum  grade  of  four  per 
cent,  is   operated.     Sections   of  the  Pan- 


Shelter  hut,  Uspillata  Pass,  Argentine  Andes. 


tain  masses  has  to  be  solved  by  means  of 
cork-screw  tunnels,  switchbacks,  bridges, 
viaducts,  and  sweeping  curves. 

A  brief  digression  may  be  permitted  re- 
garding past  railway  building  in  Peru  be- 
cause the  subject  bears  on  future  construc- 
tion. No  engineering  obstacles  which  are 
yet  to  be  overcome  in  the  Andes,  anywhere 
from  the  tapering  spurs  in  Central  America 
to  the  rounded  tops  in  Patagonia,  equal 
those  which  were  surmounted  by  Henry 
Meiggs  when  he  built  the  famous  railway 
from  Callao  to  Oroya,  or  rather  when  he 
constructed  the  most  difficult  sections,  for 
he  did  not  live  to  see  the  completion  of  the 
whole.  The  wonders  of  that  line,  incom- 
parable in  their  scenic  grandeur,  with  its 
infinity  of  switchbacks,  tunnels,  bridges, 
viaducts,  sharp  curves  and  grades,  culmi- 
nating in  the  Galera  Tunnel,  15,665  feet 
above  sea-level,  show  the  marvels  of  which 


American  trunk  line  yet  to  be  completed 
may  not  have  unlimited  funds,  but  they  will 
have  the  experience  which  was  afforded  by 
the  genius  of  Meiggs  and  of  his  lieutenant, 
Mahnowski,  the  Polish  engineer. 

In  Ecuador  the  link  in  the  Pan-American 
line  starts  in  the  middle  of  the  country  and 
will  follow  the  Central  Plateau  from  Cuen- 
ca  in  the  south,  through  Quito,  to  Ibarra  in 
the  north.  PoKtical  and  economic  reasons 
make  it  entirely  practicable  for  a  railroad  to 
be  constructed  from  Quito  to  Ibarra  and 
from  Quito  to  Cuenca.  Part  of  the  latter 
section  is  in  existence,  for  it  forms  a  Hnk  in 
the  Guayaquil  and  Quito  Railroad,  which  is 
creeping  from  the  coast  to  the  capital,  hav- 
ing reached  Ambato,  seventy-seven  miles 
from  Quito.  The  section  from  Bucay  be- 
yond Guamote  is  on  the  direct  route  of  the 
Pan-American  location. 

The  construction  of  this  Guayaquil  and 


Railway  tenninus  at  Puno  on  Lake  Titicaca,  Peru. 


Quito  Railway  illustrates  the  difficulties  of 
railway  building  in  South  America.  The 
engineering  triumph  is  the  mountain  section 
which  was  completed  in  1905.  The  gauge 
is  three  feet  six  inches.  The  curves  have  a 
minimum  radius  of  196  feet,  but  the  major- 
ity of  them  have  327  feet;  the  cuts  have  a 
width  of  not  less  than  fourteen  feet.  The 
tunnels  are  fourteen  feet  in  width  at  the 
narrowest  point.  The  engineering  prob- 
lem which  was  surmounted  was  to  follow 
the  gently  rising  coast  country  fifty  miles 
inland  to  the  base  of  the  mountain,  then  to 
lift  the  train  up  the  western  Cordillera  of  the 
Andes  abruptly  and  forbiddingly  fifty  miles 
to  the  summit,  where  the  elevation  is 
10,648  feet.  From  the  summit  to  Quito 
the  road  follows  a  rolling  plateau  lying  be- 
tween the  parallel  ranges  and  crossed  at 
right  angles  by  the  low  ranges  or  knots. 

Two  remarkable  developments  were 
rendered  necessary  by  the  rapid  falling 
away  of  the  Alausi  River.  The  first  of 
these,  the  Pistichi  Nose,  is  a  switchback  by 
means  of  which  an  elevation  of  no  feet  is 
obtained.  The  second  is  the  Alausi  loop, 
through  which  an  elevation  of  290  feet  is 


gained.  There  are  three  tunnels,  the  long- 
est of  them,  gravel-timbered,  being  256 
feet.  Two  are  of  solid  rock,  the  longer  be- 
ing 163  feet.  The  Chanchan  and  Alausi 
Rivers  find  their  beds  in  deep,  narrow,  wind- 
ing canyons,  and  to  obtain  the  best  ground 
for  the  road-bed  frequent  crossings  had  to 
be  made.  Consequently  bridging  is  a  strik- 
ing feature  of  this  railway.  The  total  num- 
ber of  steel  bridges  on  the  mountain  section 
is  seventy-two. 

There  is  nothing  in  South  America  which 
excels  in  tropical  luxuriance  and  magnifi- 
cent scenery  this  mountain  section  of  the 
Guayaquil  and  Quito  Railway. 

Colombia  through  various  causes  is  in  so 
backward  a  state  of  railway  construction 
that  the  Pan-American  line  has  to  be  de- 
scribed as  tentative  and  prospective.  On 
the  main  location  there  is  now  only  the  short 
spur  which  shoots  out  from  the  port  of  Bue- 
naventura to  Cali,  and  which  is  of  little  util- 
ity for  commerce.  Yet  the  extension  of  this 
line  from  Cali  is  a  commercial  and  a  politi- 
cal necessity  to  the  government  of  Bogota. 
This  prolongation  will  form  several  links 
of  the  intercontinental  trunk  line.     Gen- 
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erally,  the  route  through  Colombia  is  along 
the  principal  axis  of  the  Andes,  traversing 
the  enormously  fertile  Cauca  Valley  as  well 
as  the  watercourse  of  the  Sucio  River, 
Since  there  is  so  little  actual  railway  work 
going  on  in  Colombia  at  the  time  when  this 
article  is  written,  a  reference  to  the  inter- 
continental survey  is  sufficient  for  those 
who  would  seek  further  information. 

With  regard  to  cost  estimates  and  traffic 
charges  there  is  space  for  only  a  brief  treat- 
ment. Practical  railway  builders  are  in- 
clined to  scoff  at  paper  estimates  of  con- 
struction, and  some  of  them  may  doubt  the 
broad  assertion  that  the  grading,  masonry, 
and  bridgework  for  5,000  miles  of  the  Inter- 
continental Railway  links  can  be  done  for 
$200,000,000  or  $40,000  per  mile,  and  simi- 
larly that  4,000  miles  can  be  built  for  $160,- 
000,000. 

•  In  Colombia  the  estimate  of  the  inter- 
continental survey  was  from  $27,000  to 
$29,000  per  mile,  showing  that  the  engineer- 
ing difficulties  are  not  so  great  as  a  casual 
glance  at  the  topography  of  the  Andes  in 
that  part  of  South  America  would  indicate. 

In  Central  America  the  estimate  was  $20,- 
300  per  mile. 

In  all  instances  labor  was  taken  at  $1  per 
day  gold;  that  is,  the  assumption  was  that 
measured  by  efficiency,  equivalent  to  the 
efficiency  of  the  United  States,  this  would 
be  the  average  cost,  though  the  actual  daily 
rate  of  wages  was  much  smaller. 

Summarizing  their  conclusions,  the  engi- 
neers estimated  that  the  average  cost  per 
mile  of  grading,  masonry,  and  bridgework 
for  railway  from  Ayutla  to  Lake  Titicaca 
would  be  $3  2 ,000  per  mile.  They  used  the 
same  basis  for  Bolivia  and  other  sections 
which  were  not  surveyed  and  then  added 
twenty-five  per  cent,  for  good  measure. 

On  the  Central  Plain  of  Bolivia  the  line 
from  Lake  Titicaca  to  the  heights  of  La 
Paz  was  constructed  for  $18,000  per  mile. 

Valuable  experience  in  the  cost  of  rail- 
way construction  in  Central  America  was 
afforded  by  the  Guatemala  Central  when  it 
built  the  Mazetenango  section,  which  is  a 
link  in  the  Pan-American  system.  Labor 
for  clearing  the  forests  was  imported  from 
the  West  Indies.  The  cost  of  those  lines, 
including  light  equipment,  did  not  exceed 
$23 ,000  per  mile.  The  work  on  the  Northern 
Railway,  which  is  to  join  the  Atlantic  and 
the  Pacific,  is  costing  about  $2  5 ,000  per  mile. 


Bolivia  affords  a  basis  of  comparison  of 
the  relative  cost  of  transportation  by  rail- 
ways and  by  pack  animals.  A  computa- 
tion made  by  the  Bolivian  minister  in  Wash- 
ington placed  the  cost  of  transport  by  pack 
animals  at  20  cents  per  ton  per  mile.  The 
railway  tariffs,  which  are  fixed  by  the  govern- 
ment, average  far  below  this  amount. 
These  comparisons  also  would  apply  to 
Peru  and  other  parts  of  South  America 
where  there  is  an  alternation  of  plains,  val- 
leys, and  mountain  passes. 

A  very  brief  consideration  must  be  given 
to  the  general  subject  of  branches  and  feed- 
ers. The  intercontinental  survey  as  orig- 
inally planned  contemplated  studies  of  lines 
to  Venezuela,  Brazil,  and  Paraguay.  These 
were  not  carried  out  for  lack  of  funds. 
There  is,  however,  little  question  of  ultimate 
connection  with  the  main  transcontinental 
line  of  branches  which  will  reach  by  water 
links  and  rail  links  to  the  Pacific.  The 
most  probable  of  these  are  the  lines  which 
Peru  will  secure  through  the  Andes,  though 
that  will  be  for  the  purpose  of  diverting 
traffic  from  the  Amazon  to  the  Pacific. 

With  relation  to  the  Pacific,  branches  of 
the  main  trunk  line  arealreadyin  existence  in 
the  form  of  the  many  short  spurs  which  shoot 
out  from  the  coast  and  then  stop  abruptly 
because  there  is  no  through  rail  artery 
for  them  to  reach.  It  may  also  be  said  that 
with  the  network  of  railway  construction 
and  with  Argentina  prolonging  its  lines  into 
Bolivia  connections  will  be  formed  with  the 
longitudinal  lines  of  Chile  which  are  carried 
forward  with  the  definite  purpose  of  making 
them  a  part  of  the  Pan-American  system. 
The  spiral  tunnel  through  the  Uspallata 
Pass  of  the  Andes,  which  will  join  Valpa- 
raiso and  Buenos  Ayres  by  rail,  will  be  com- 
pleted in  1907  or  1908,  the  first  through 
transcontinental  line  in  South  America. 

Collateral  to  this  subject  of  the  Intercon- 
tinental Railway  is  the  commercial  relation 
of  the  three  interlacing  river  basins  of  South 
America:  the  Amazon,  the  Orinoco,  and 
the  La  Plata.  The  explorations  made  by 
Gen.  Rafael  Reyes,  of  Colombia,  and  his 
exposition  of  the  vast  volume  of  interior 
transportation  that  may  be  opened  up  by 
connecting  the  rivers  and  railroads  are  of 
supreme  importance. 

A  final  word  may  be  written,  and  chiefly 
for  the  benefit  of  the  doubters.  I  have  dis- 
cussed the  Pan-American  project  as  one  of 
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]\Iap  of  Central  and  South  America  showing  railroads  already  in  operation  and  the  proposed  Pan-American  route. 


the  great  railways  of  the  future,  yet  it  could 
not  be  treated  as  if  it  were  within  the  prov- 
ince of  a  single  government.  Nor  has  it 
been  assumed  on  my  part  that  the  United 
StateswasyetreadytoacceptMr.  Carnegie's 
suggestion  and  devote  $100,000,000  to  the 
enterprise  in  international  partnership  with 
other  countries.  That  may  come  later,  but 
in  the  actual  state  of  the  subject  my  aim  has 
been  simply  to  outline  what  each  nation  is 


doing  within  its  own  borders  and  in  co-oper- 
ation with  its  neighbors  in  order  to  realize 
the  ultimate  construction  of  the  through 
trunk  line. 

It  may  be  admitted  that  the  day  is  distant 
when  through  trains  will  be  running  between 
Alaska  and  Patagonia.  The  opinion  of  a 
railway  president  that  diamonds  would  not 
pay  as  freight  between  New  York  and 
Buenos  Ayres  also  may  be  admitted  with- 
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out  impairing  the  commercial  utility  of  an 
intercontinental  trunk  line.  Local  traffic 
and  development  necessarily  must  be  the 
chief  factors  in  the  cargoes,  and  they  are  to 
be  taken  also  in  their  relation  to  national 
pohcies.  But  local  traffic,  so-called,  may 
extend  over  sections  of  i,ooo  miles  or  more, 
such  as  from  Guatemala  City  to  St.  Louis. 
Moreover,  opinions  on  prospective  traffic 
of  railways,  even  when  advanced  by  experts, 
are  notoriously  misleading.  It  is  not  so 
many  years  since  a  conservative  Boston 
committee  was  predicting  that  the  Atchison 
Railway's  freight  would  not  pay  the  cost  of 
the  axle  grease.  It  is  within  the  memory 
of  men  who  are  not  old  that  the  Northern 
Pacific  was  prophesied  a  financial  failure 
because  there  would  be  no  traffic;  and 
''Hill's  Folly,"  the  Great  Northern,  with  its 
endless  grain  trains,  is  of  much  more  recent 
date. 

While  the  sceptics  may  scoff,  there  are, 
too,  captains  of  industry  with  the  imagina- 
tion of  statesmen  and  dreamers.  Among 
them  was  the  late  George  M.  Pullman.  He 
watched  railway  development  everywhere. 
He  knew  all  the  engineering  difficulties  of 


South  American  construction,  the  difference 
in  gauges,  the  slowness  with  which  through 
traffic  is  developed,  the  financial  drawbacks 
and  the  political  uncertainties,  yet  a  short 
time  before  his  death  he  predicted  the  time 
would  come  when  there  would  be  through 
sleepers  between  Denver  and  Buenos  Ayres. 
One  day,  in  the  very  heart  of  the  Andes, 
far  up  in  Cerro  de  Pasco,  I  went  out  on  a 
construction  train  to  the  end  of  the  track- 
laying  which  was  proceeding  so  rapidly  that 
the  locomotive  was  still  a  strange  being  to 
many  of  the  natives.  When  the  engineer, 
in  the  spirit  of  mischief,  caused  the  whistle 
to  shriek,  a  group  of  Indians  who  had  come 
in  from  the  plain  of  Junin  took  wildly  to 
their  heels  and  one  lad  threw  himself  flat  on 
his  face  and  tried  to  burrow  in  the  ground. 
They  were  coaxed  back  and  pointing  to  the 
encircling  Cordilleras,  timidly  asked  how  it 
had  come  from  beyond  there.  "Beyond 
there"  was  the  north,  and  the  locomotive 
had  come  from  that  mysterious  region  be- 
cause men  of  dramatic  imaginations  and  of 
faith  in  vast  practical  enterprises  had  the 
courage  to  wake  the  sleeping  riches  of  the 
South  American  cantinent. 


BULSTRODE'S     PORTRAIT 

By  Marie  van  Vorst 

Illustrations  by  Alonzo  Kimball 


^^^^^^jHERE  was  never  in  the  world 
a  better  fellow  than  Jimmy 
Bulstrode.  If  he  had  been 
poorer  his  generosities  would 
have  ruined  him  over  and 
again.     Of  course  he 


over 


was  always  being  taken  in  and  was  the  re- 
cipient of  Jiundreds  of  begging  letters  which 
he  hired  another  soft-hearted  person  to  read. 
He  offended  charitable  organizations  by 
never  passing  a  beggar's  outstretched  hand 
without  dropping  a  coin  in  it.  He  was  alto- 
gether a  distressingly  unpractical  rich  per- 
son, encircled  by  people  who  adored  him  for 
what  he  really  was,  and  by  those  who  tried 
to  squeeze  him  for  all  he  was  worth.  Bul- 
strode's experience  with  sycophants  and 
time-servers  would  be  valuable  if  put  upon 


paper.  But  he  never  reduced  bad  people  to 
their  given  quantities,  and  by  some  singular 
process  the  unjust  and  the  mean,  the  dis- 
honest and  the  unworthy,  weeded  themselves 
out  of  his  environment. 

He  was  passing  the  season  in  Paris,  and 
from  an  agreeable  apartment  in  his  hotel, 
from  boulevards,  the  Bois,  and  the  Champs 
filysee,  saw  as  much  of  the  maddeningly 
delicious  Parisian  springtime  ''as  was  good 
for  him  at  his  age" — so  he  said!  It  gave 
him  a  notion,  quite  inharmonious  with  his 
years,  that  he  was  a  young  man,  and  that 
with  such  buoyant  sensations  as  were  astir 
in  him,  life  had  begun  over  again. 

Any  morning  between  eleven  and  twelve 
he  might  have  been  seen  in  the  Bois  du 
Boulogne  briskly  walking  along  the  Avenue 
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des  Acacias, his  well-filled  chest  thrown  out, 
his  step  light  and  assured;  cane  in  hand,  a 
boutonnUre  tingeing  the  lapel  of  his  coat; 
immaculate  and  fresh  as  a  rose,  he  exhaled 
good-humor,  kindliness,  and  well-being. 

From  their  traps  and  automobiles,  charm- 
ing women  bowed  and  smiled,  the  fine  fleur 
and  the  heau  monde  greeted  him  cordially. 

^^Regardez  moi  ce  bon  Bulstrode  qui  se 
promtne,''  if  it  wxre  a  Frenchman,  or, 
''There's  dear  old  Jimmy  Bulstrode!"  if  he 
were  recognized  by  a  compatriot. 

One  ravishing  May  morning,  Bulstrode, 
taking  his  usual  constitution al,  paused  at  the 
end  of  the  avenue  to  find.it  deserted  and  at- 
tractively quiet;  he  sat  down  on  a  little 
bench  to  more  reposefully  enjoy  the  day 
and  time. 

He  often  asked  himself  why  he  had  not 
married.  He  knew  the  answer  perfectly, 
but  he  put  the  question  nevertheless  for  the 
pleasure  it  gave  him  to  think  about  it  every 
now  and  then.  It  was  Hkely  to  force  itself 
upon  him  when  he  was  especially  sensitive 
to  enjoyment  and,  with  his  constitutional 
generosity,  longing  to  share  his  pleasure. 

There  are,  fortunately,  certain  things 
which .  unlike  money , can  be  shared  only  with 
certain  people;  and  Bulstrode  felt  that  the 
pleasure  of  this  spring  day,  the  charm  of  the 
opposite  wood-glades  into  which  he  medi- 
tatively looked,  the  tranquil  as  well  as  the 
buoyant  joy  of  life,  were  among  those  per- 
sonal things  so  delightful  when  shared — and 
which,  if  too  long  enjoyed  alone,  bring  (let  it 
be  scarcely  whispered  on  this  bewildering 
May  morning)  something  like  sadness! 

Before  Mr.  Bulstrode  had  time  to  see  his 
happier  mood  change,  his  attention  was  at- 
tracted by  a  woman  who  came  rapidly  tow- 
ard the  avenue  from  a  little  alley  at  the  side. 
He  looked  up  quickly  at  the  feminine  crea- 
ture who  so  aptly  appeared  upon  his  mus- 
ings. She  was  young;  her  form  in  its  sim- 
ple dress  assured  him  this.  He  could  not 
see  her  face, for  it  was  covered  by  her  hands. 
Abruptly  taking  the  opposite  direction  from 
Mr.  Bulstrode,  she  went  over  to  a  farther 
seat,  where  she  sat  down.  He  could  see  that 
she  was  shaking  with  sobs. 

Such  an  exhibition  was  decidedly  out  of 
keeping  with  the  morning.  The  young 
girl  put  her  arms  on  the  back  of  the  seat, 
her  head  upon  her  arms,  and  in  the  remote- 
ness this  part  of  the  avenue  offered  cried 
without  restraint. 


Soft-hearted  as  he  was,  Bulstrode  was 
also  a  worldling,  and  that  the  outburst  was 
a  ruse  more  than  suggested  itself  to  him  as 
he  went  over  to  the  lovely  Niobe  whose 
abundant  fair  hair  sunned  from  under  her 
simple  straw  hat  and  from  beneath  whose 
frayed  skirt  showed  a  worn  little  shoe. 

Bulstrode  spoke  in  French. 

"Pardon,  madame,  but  you  seem  in  great 
distress." 

The  poor  thing  started  violently,  and  as 
soon  as  she  displayed  her  pretty  tearful  face 
the  American  recognized  in  her  a  compa- 
triot.    She  waved  him  emphatically  away. 

''Oh,  please  don't  notice  me — don't 
speak  to  me — I  didn't  see  that  anybody 
was  there." 

"I  am  an  American,  too;  can't  I  do  any- 
thing for  you — won't  you  let  me?" 

And  he  saw  at  once  that  there  was  no 
ruse  in  this  girl's  abandon;  it  was  genuine. 
She  averted  her  head  determinedly. 

"  No,  no,  please  don't  notice  me.  Please 
go  away!" 

He  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  obey  her,  and 
as  he  reluctantly  did  so  a  smart  pony-cart 
driven  by  a  lady  alone  came  briskly  along 
and  drew  up,  for  the  occupant  had  recog- 
nized Mr.  Bulstrode. 

"  Get  in,"  she  rather  commanded.  "My 
dear  Jimmy,  how  nice  to  find  you  here,  and 
how  nice  to  drive  you  at  least  as  far  as  the 
entrance!" 

As  the  rebuffed  philanthropist  accepted 
he  cast  a  ruthful  glance  at  the  solitary  fig- 
ure on  the  bench. 

"Do  you  see  that  poor  girl  over  there? 
She's  an  American  and  in  real  trouble." 

"My  dear  Jimmy!"  His  companion's 
tone  left  him  in  no  doubt  as  to  her  scepti- 
cism. 

"Oh,  I  know,  I  know,"  he  interrupted, 
"but  she's  not  a  fraud.  She's  the  real 
thing." 

They  were  already  gayly  whirling  away 
from  the  sad  little  figure. 

"Did  you  make  her  cry?" 

"I?     Certainly  not." 

"Then  let  the  man  who  did  wipe  her 
tears  away!" 

But  Bulstrode  had  seen  the  face  of  the 
girl,  and  he  was  haunted  by  it  all  day  until 
the  Bois  and  its  careless  and  happy  atmos- 
phere became  only  the  setting  for  an  un- 
happy woman,  young  and  lovely,  whom  it 
had  been  impossible  for  him  to  help. 
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Every  pet  charity  in  the  American  col- 
ony, more  or  less  weak  on  its  legs,  took 
advantage  of  the  philanthropic  Mr.  Bul- 
strode's passing  through  the  city  and  came 
to  him  to  be  strengthened,  and  every  woman 
with  an  interest,  hobby,  or  scheme  came  to 
him,  told  him  about  it,  and  went  away  with 
a  donation. 

Somebody  had  said  that  Bulstrode  should 
have  his  portrait  done  with  his  hands  in  his 
pockets,  and  Mrs.  Falconer  had  replied, 
*'Or  rather  with  other  people's  hands  in 
his  pockets!" 

One  afternoon  he  found  himself  part  of  a 
group  of  people  who,  out  of  charity  and  cu- 
riosity, patronized  the  Western  Artists'  Ex- 
hibition in  the  Rue  Monsieur. 

Having  made  a  ridiculously  generous  do- 
nation to  the  support  of  this  league  at  the 
request  of  a  certain  lovely  lady,  Bulstrode 
followed  his  generosity  by  a  personal  effort, 
and  with  not  much  opposition  on  his  part 
permitted  himself  to  be  taken  to  the  exhi- 
bition. 

He  was  not,  in  the  ultra  sense  of  the  word, 
a  connoisseur,  but  he  thought  he  knew  a 
horror  when  he  saw  it!  So  he  said,  and  on 
this  afternoon  his  eyes  ached  and  his  offend- 
ed taste  cried  out  before  he  had  patiently 
travelled  half-way  down  the  line  of  canvases. 

**My  dear  lady,"  he  confided  sotto  voce  to 
his  friend,  "I  feel  more  inclined  to  establish 
a  fund  for  sending  all  these  young  women 
back  to  the  prairies,  if  that's  where  they 
come  from,  than  to  aid  in  this  slaughter  of 
public  time  and  taste.  Why  don't  they  stay 
at  home — and  marry?" 

"That's  a  vulgar  and  limited  point  of 
view  to  take,"  his  friend  reproached  him. 
"Don't  you  acknowledge  that  a  woman  has 
many  careers  instead  of  one  ?  You  seem  to 
be  thoroughly  enjoying  your  liberty !  What 
if  I  should  ask  you  why  you  don't  stay  at 
home,  and  marry?" 

Bulstrode  looked  at  his  guide  compre- 
hensively and  smiled  gently.  His  response 
was  irrelevant.  "Look  at  this  picture! 
It's  too  dreadful  for  words." 

"Hush,  you're  not  a  judge.  Here  and 
there  there  is  evidence  of  great  talent." 

They  had  drawn  up  before  a  portrait,  and 
poor  Bulstrode  caught  his  breath  with  a 
groan : 

"It's  too  awful!  It's  crime  to  encourage 
it." 

Mrs.  Falconer  tried  to  lead  him  on. 


"Well,  this  is  an  unfortunate  place  to 
stop,"  she  confessed.  "That  portrait  rep- 
resents more  tragedy  than  you  can  see." 

"It  couldn't,"  murmured  Bulstrode. 

"The  poor  girl  who  did  it  has  struggled 
on  here  for  two  years,  living  sometimes  on  a 
franc  a  day.  Just  fancy !  She  has  been  try- 
ing to  get  orders  so  that  she  can  stay  on  and 
study.  Poor  thing  I  The  people  who  are  in- 
terested say  that  she's  been  near  to  despera- 
tion. She  is  awfully  proud  and  won't  take 
any  assistance  but  orders.  You  can  imagine 
theyWe  not  besieging  her!  She  has  come  to 
her  last  cent,  I  believe,  and  has  to  go  home 
to  Idaho." 

"Let  her  go,  my  dear  friend."  Bulstrode 
was  earnest.  "It's  the  best  thing  she  could 
possibly  do!" 

His  companion  put  her  hand  on  his  arm. 

"Please  bequiet,"  she  implored.  "There 
she  is,  standing  over  by  the  door.  That 
rather  pretty  girl  with  the  disorderly  blonde 
hair." 

Bulstrode  looked  up — saw  her — looked 
again,  and  exclaimed: 

"Is  that  the  girl?  Do  you  know  her? 
Present  me,  will  you?" 

' '  Nonsense. ' '  She  detained  him.  ' '  How 
you  go  from  hot  to  cold  1  Why  should  you 
want  to  meet  her,  pray?" 

"Oh,"  he  evaded,  "it's  a  curious  study. 
I  want  to  talk  to  her  about  art,  and  if  you 
don't  present  me  I  shall  speak  to  her  with- 
out an  introduction." 

Not  many  moments  later  Bulstrode  was 
cornered  in  a  dingy  little  room,  where  tea 
that  tasted  like  the  infusion  of  a  haystack 
was  being  served.  He  had  skilfully  disas- 
sociated Miss  Laura  Desprey  from  her  Bo- 
hemian companions  and  placed  her  on  a 
little  divan,  before  which,  with  a  teacup  in 
his  hand,  he  stood. 

She  wore  the  same  dress,  the  same  hat — 
and  he  did  not  doubt  the  same  shoes  which 
characterized  her  miserable  toilet  when  he 
had  surprised  her  childlike  display  of  grief 
on  a  bench  in  the  Bois.  He  had  done  quite 
right  in  speaking  to  her,  and  he  thanked  his 
stars  that  she  did  not  in  the  least  remember 
him. 

He  thought  with  kind  humor:  " No  w^on- 
der  she  cries  if  she  paints  like  that!" 

But  it  was  not  in  a  spirit  of  criticism  that 
he  bent  his  friendly  eyes  on  the  Bohemian. 
He  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  her  plainly 
this  time,  for  the  window  back  of  her  ad- 
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mitted  a  generous  square  of  light  against 
^Yhich  her  blonde  head  framed  itself,  and 
her  untidy  hair  was  like  a  dusty  mesh  of 
gold.  She  regarded  the  amiable  gentle- 
man out  of  eyes  childlike  and  purely  blue. 
Under  her  round  chin  the  edges  of  a  black 
bow  tied  loosely  stood  out  like  the  wings  of  a 
butterfly.  Her  dress  was  careless  and  poor, 
but  she  was  grace  in  it  and  youth — "and 
what,"  thought  Mr.  Bulstrode,  "has  one  a 
right  to  expect  more  of  any  woman  ?"  He 
remembered  her  boots  and  shuddered.  He 
remembered  the  one  franc  *a  day  and  began 
his  campaign. 

"I  want  so  much  to  meet  the  painter  of 
that  portrait  over  there,"  he  began. 

Her  face  lightened. 

"Oh,  did  you  like  it?" 

"I  think  it's  w^onderful,  perfectly  won- 
derful!" 

A  slow  red  crept  up  the  thin  contour  of 
her  cheek.     She  leaned  forward ! 

"Do  you  really  mean  that  ? " 

He  said  most  seriously : 

"Yes,  I  can  frankly  say  I  haven't  seen  a 
portrait  in  a  long  time  which  impressed  me 
so  much." 

His  praise  was  not  in  Latin  Quarter  ver- 
nacular, and  coming  from  a  Phihstine,  had 
only  a  certain  value  to  the  artist.  But  to  a 
lonely  stranded  girl  his  words  were  balm. 
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Mr.  Bulstrode,  in  his  immaculate  dress,  his 
conventional  manner,  was  as  foreign  a  per- 
son to  the  Bohemian  student  as  if  he  had 
been  an  inhabitant  of  another  planet.  Her 
speech  was  brusque  and  quick  with  a  gen- 
erous burr  to  her  "  rs  "  when  she  replied. 

"I've  studied  at  Julian's  two  yearrs  now. 
This  was  my  Salon  picture,  but  it  didn't  get 
in." 

"If  one  can  judge  by  those  that  did  " — 
Bulstrode's  tact  was  delightful  —  "you 
should  feel  honorably  refused.  I  suppose 
you  are  at  work  on  another  portrait?" 

The  face  which  his  interest  had  bright- 
ened clouded. 

"No,  I'm  going  home — to  Idaho — I'm 
not  painting  any  more." 

All  the  tragedy  to  a  whole-souled  Latin 
Quarter  art  student  that  this  implied  was 
not  revealed  to  Mr.  Bulstrode,  but  as  it  was, 
his  sensitive  kindness  felt  so  much  already 
that  it  ached.  He  hastened  toward  his  goal 
with  eagerness: 

" I'm  so  awfully  sorry!  Because,  do  you 
know,  I  was  going  to  ask  you  if  you  couldn't 
possibly  paint  my  portrait  ?  "  It  came  from 
him  on  the  spur  of  the  moment.  His  frank 
eyes  met  hers  and  might  have  quailed  at 
his  hypocrisy,  but  the  expression  of  joy  on 
her  face,  eclipsing  everything  else,  dazzled 
him. 
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She  cried  out  impulsively: 

**Oh — goodness ! "  so  loud  that  one  or  two- 
tea-drinkers  turned  about.  After  a  second, 
having  gained  control  and  half  as  though  she 
expected  somemotive  she  didnotunderstand: 

''But  you  never  heard  of  me  before  to- 
day! I  don't  believe  you  really  liked  that 
portrait  over  there  so  very  much." 

With  a  candor  that  impressed  her  he  as- 
sured her: 

''I  give  you  my  word  of  honor  I've  never 
felt  quite  so  about  any  portrait  before." 

Here  Miss  Desprey  had  a  cup  of  tea 
handed  her  by  a  vague-eyed  girl  who  stum- 
bled over  Bulstrode  in  her  ministrations, 
much  to  her  confusion. 

Laura  Desprey  drank  her  tea  with  avid- 
ity, put  the  cup  down  on  the  table  near,  and 
leaning  over  to  her  patron,  exclaimed: 

''I  just  canH  believe  I've  got  an  order!" 

Bulstrode  affirmed  smiling :  ' '  You  have, 
and  if  you  could  arrange  to  stay  over  for  it 
— if  it  would,"  he  delicately  put,  ''be  worth 
your  while — " 

She  said  quietly: 

"Yes,  it  would  be  worth  my  while." 

A  distrait  look  passed  over  her  face  for  a 
second,  and  Bulstrode  saw  he  was  forgotten 
in,  as  he  supposed,  a  painter's  vision  of  an 
order  and  its  contingent  technicalities. 

"I  can  begin  at  once."  He  lost  no  time. 
"I'm  quite  free." 

"But — I  have  no  studio." 

"There  must  be  studios  to  rent." 

Yes.  She  knew  of  one;  she  could  secure 
it  for  a  month.  It  would  take  that  time — 
she  was  a  slow  worker. 

"But  we  haven't  discussed  the  price." 
Before  so  much  poverty  and  struggle — not 
that  it  was  new  to  him,  but  clothed  like 
this  in  beauty  it  was  rare  and  appealed  to 
him — he  was  embarrassed  by  his  riches. 
"Now  the  price.  I  want,"  he  meditated, 
"a  full-length  portrait  with  a  great  deal  of 
background,  just  as  handsome  and  expen- 
sive looking  as  you  can  paint  it." 

He  exquisitely  sacrificed  himself  and 
winced  at  his  own  words  and  saw  her  color 
wkh  amusement  and  a  little  scorn,  but  he 
went  on  bravely : 

"Now  for  a  man  hke  me,  Miss  Desprey 
— I  am  sure  you  will  know  what  I  mean — a 
man  who  has  never  been  painted  before — • 
thispicture  will  have tocostmealotof  money. 
You  see  otherwise  my  friends  would  not 
appreciate  it." 


In  the  vulgarian  he  was  making  himself 
out  to  be  his  friends  would  not  have  recog- 
nized the  unpretentious  Bulstrode. 

"Get  the  place.  Miss  Desprey,  and  let 
me  come  as  soon  as  you  can.  All  this 
change  of  plans  will  give  you  extra  expenses 
— I  understand  about  that!  Every  time  I 
change  my  rooms  it  costs  me  a  fortune. 
Now  if  you  will  let  me  send  you  over  a 
check  for  half  payment  on  the  picture,  for, 
let  us  say  " — he  made  it  as  large  as  he  dared 
and  a  quarter  of  what  he  wanted.  They 
were  alone  in  the  tea-room,  the  motley  gath- 
ering had  weeded  itself  out.  Miss  Desprey 
turned  pale. 

"No,"  she  gasped;  "I  couldn't  take  any- 
thing like  half  so  much  for  the  whole 
thing." 

Bulstrode  said  coldly: 

"I'm  afraid  I  must  insist, Miss  Desprey; 
I  couldn't  order  less  than  a  fifteen-hundred 
dollar  portrait.  It's  the  sum  I  have  planned 
to  pay  when  I'm  painted." 

"But  a  celebrated  painter  would  paint  it 
for  that." 

Bulstrode  smiled  fatuously. 

"  Can't  a  man  pay  for  his  fads  ?  I  want 
to  be  painted  by  the  person  who  did  that 
portrait  over  there.  Miss  Desprey." 

In  a  tiny  studio — the  dingy  chrysalis  of  a 
Bohemian  art  student — Mr.  Bulstrode 
posed  for  his  portrait. 

Each  morning  saw  him  set  forth  from  the 
Ritz  alert  and  debonnaire  in  his  fastidious 
toilet — saw  him  cross  the  Place  Vendome, 
the  bridge,  and  lose  his  worldly  figure  in  the 
lax  nonchalant  crowd  of  the  Quartier  Latin. 
At  the  end  of  an  alley  as  narrow  and  pict- 
uresque as  a  lane  in  a  colored  print,  he 
knocked  at  a  green  door  and  was  admitted 
to  the  studio  by  his  protegee.  In  another 
second  he  had  assumed  his  prescribed  posi- 
tion according  to  the  pose  and  Miss  Des- 
prey before  her  easel  began  the  seance. 

On  these  May  days  the  glass  roof  admitted 
delightful  gradations  of  glory  to  the  com- 
monplace atelier.  A  few  cheap  casts,  a  few 
yards  of  mustard-toned  burlaps,  some  Botti- 
celli and  Manet  photographs,  a  mangy  di- 
van, and  a  couple  of  chairs  were  the  furnish- 
ings. It  had  been  impossible  for  Bulstrode 
to  pass  indifferently  the  venders  of  flowers 
in  the  festive,  brilliant  streets,  and  great 
bunches  of  girofle,  hyacinths,  and  narcissi 
overflowed  the  earthenware  pitchers  and 
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vases  with  which  the  studio  was  plentifully 
supplied.  The  soft,  sharp  fragrance  rose 
above  the  shut-in  odor  of  the  atelier^  and 
while  Miss  Desprey  worked  her  jjatron 
looked  at  her  across  waves  of  spring  per- 
fume. 

Her  painting-dress,  a  garment  of  heige 
linen,  half  belted  in  at  the  waist  and  en- 
tirely covering  her,  made  her  to  Bulstrode, 
from  the  crown  of  her  fair  hair  to  the  tip  of 
her  old  tan  shoes,  seem  all  of  one  color.  He 
had  taken  tremendous  interest  in  his  pose, 
in  the  progress  of  the  work.  He  would  have 
looked  at  the  portrait  every  few  moments, 
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but  Miss  Desprey  refused  him  even  a 
glimpse.  He  was  to  wait  until  all  manner 
of  strange  things  took  place  on  the  canvas, 
till '' schemes  and  composition  "  were  deter- 
mined, "proper  values"  arrived  at,  and  he 
listened  to  her  glib  school  terms  with  re- 
spect and  a  sanguine  hope  that  v/ith  the  aid 
of  such  potent  technicalities  and  his  inter- 
est she  might  be  able  to  achieve  this  time 
something  short  of  atrocious. 

He  posed  faithfully  for  Miss  Desprey 
and  smiled  at  her  with  friendly  eyes  when- 
ever he  caught  anything  more  personal 
than  the  squinting  glance  with  which  she 
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professionally  regarded  him,  putting  him 
far  away  or  fetching  him  near  according  to 
her  art's  requirements. 

They  talked  in  his  rest,  and  he  took 
pleasure  in  telHng  her  how  he  enjoyed  his 
morning  walks  from  his  hotel,  how  the  out- 
door life  delighted  him,  and  how  all  the  sub- 
urban gardens  seemed  to  have  been  brought 
to  Paris  to  glow  and  blossom  in  the  venders' 
carts  or  in  little  baskets  on  the  backs  of 
women  and  boys, and  how  thoroughly  well 
worth  living  he  thought  life  in  Paris  w^as. 


'* There  is,''  he  finished,  ''nothing  in  the 
world  which  compares  to  the  Paris  spring- 
time,! believe, but  I  have  never  been  West. 
What  is  spring  like  in  Idaho?" 

Miss  Despreylaughed,touched  her  ruffled 
hair  with  painty  fingers,  blushed ,  and  mused. 

"Oh,  it's  all  right,  I  guess.  There's  a 
trolley-line  in  Centreville,  an  electric  plant 
and  the  oil  works — no  trees  no  flowers,  and 
the  people  all  look  alike.  So  you  see  " — 
she  had  a  dazzling  way  of  shaking  her  head, 
when  her  fine  white   teeth,  her   sunny  di- 
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shevelled  hair,  her  bright  cheeks  and  eyes 
seemed  all  to  flash  and  chime  together — 
"so  you  see,  spring  in  Centreville  and  Paris 
isn't  the  same  thing  at  all!  Things  are 
beautiful  everywhere,"  she  assured  him 
slowly  as  she  painted,  ''if  you're  happy — 
and  I  was  very  unhappy  in  Centreville,  so  I 
thought  I'd  come  away  and  try  to  have  a 
career."  She  poured  out  a  long  stream  of 
garance  from  the  tube  on  to  her  palette. 
Bulstrode  watched,  fascinated. 

"And  here  in  Paris,  are  you — have  you 
been  happy  here  ?  " 

"Oh,  dear  no!"  she  laughed;  "perfectly 
miserable.  And  it  used  to  seem  as  though 
it  was  cruel  of  the  city  to  be  so  gay  and  happy 
when  I  couldn't  join  in — "  Bulstrode,  re- 
membering the  one  franc  a  day  and  the 
very  questionable  inspiration  her  poor  art 
could  impart,  understood;  his  face  was  full 
of  feeling — "until,"  she  slowly  went  on, 
"lately."  She  stepped  behind  the  canvas 
and  was  lost  to  sight.  "I've  been  awfully 
happy  in  Paris  for  the  first  time.  I  do  like 
beautiful  things — but  I  hke  beautiful  people 
better — and  you're  beautiful — beautiful." 

She  finished  with  a  blush  and  a  smile. 

Bulstrode  grew  to  think  nothing  at  all 
about  his  portrait  further  than  to  fervently 
hope  it  would  not  shock  him  beyond  power 
to  disguise.  But  Miss  Desprey  was  fright- 
fully in  earnest  and  worked  until  her  eyes 
glowed  with  excitement  and  her  cheeks 
burned.  Strong  and  vigorous  and  (Bul- 
strode over  and  over  again  said)  "young, 
so  young!"  she  never  evinced  any  signs  of 
fatigue,  but  stood  when  his  limbs  trembled 
under  him  and  looked  up  radiant  when  he 
was  ready  to  cry  '^  Grace!  "  In  her  enthusi- 
asm she  would  have  given  him  two  sittings 
a  day,  but  this  his  worldly  relations  would 
not  permit.  As  she  painted,  painted,  her 
head  on  one  side  sometimes,  sometimes 
thrown  back,  her  eyes  half  closed,  he  stud- 
ied her  with  pleasure  and  delight. 

"  WTiat  a  pity  she  paints  so  dreadfully  ill! 
WTiat  a  pity  she  paints  at  all!  What  dif- 
ference, after  all,  does  it  make  what  she 
does?  She's  so  pretty  and  feminine!" 
She  was  a  clinging,  sweet  creature,  and  the 
walk  and  the  flower  debauch  he  permitted 
himself,  the  long  quiet  hours  of  compan- 
ionship with  this  lovely  girl  in  the  atelier,  il- 
lumined, accentuated,  and  intensified  Bul- 
strode's already  fatuous  appreciation  of  the 
spring  in  Paris. 


During  Mr.  Bulstrode's  artistic  mornings 
there  distilled  itself  into  the  studio  a  magic 
to  which  he  was  not  unsensitive.  Whether 
or  not  it  came  with  the  flowers  or  with  the 
delicate  filtering  of  the  sun  through  the 
studio  light,  who  can  say,  but  as  he  stood  in 
his  assumed  position  of  nonchalance  he  was 
more  and  more  charmed  by  his  painter. 
The  spell  he  naturally  felt  should,  and  for 
long  indeed  did,  emanate  from  the  slender 
figure,  lost  at  times  behind  her  canvas,  and 
at  times  completely  in  his  view. 

For  years  Bulstrode  had  been  the  victim 
of  hope,  or  rather  in  this  case  of  intent,  to 
love  again  —  to  love  anew!  Neither  of 
these  statements  is  the  correct  way  of  put- 
ting it.  He  tried  with  good  faith  to  prove 
himself  to  be  what  was  so  generally  claimed 
for  him  by  his  friends — susceptible;  alas, 
he  knew  better! 

As  he  meditatively  studied  the  blonde 
young  girl  he  spun  for  himself  to  its  end 
the  idea  of  picking  her  up,  carrying  her  off, 
marrying  her,  shutting  Idaho  away  defi- 
nitely, and  opening  to  her  all  his  wealth  and 
position  could  of  life  and  the  world.  He 
grew  tender  at  the  thought  of  her  poor 
struggle,  her  insufficient  art,  her  ambition. 
It  fascinated  him  to  think  of  playing  the 
good  fairy,  of  touching  her  gray,  hard  life 
to  color  and  beauty,  and  as  the  beauty  and 
the  holy  intimacy  of  home  occurred  to  him, 
and  marriage,  his  thoughts  wandered  as 
pilgrims  whose  feet  stray  back  in  the  worn 
ways  and  find  their  own  old  footprints 
there,  .  .  .  and  after  a  few  moments 
Miss  Desprey  was  like  to  be  farther  away 
from  his  meditations  than  Centreville  is 
from  Paris,  and  the  personality  of  the  dream 
woman  was  another. — Once  Miss  Desprey's 
voice  started  him  out  of  such  a  reverie  by 
bidding  him,  ''Please  take  the  pose,  Mr. 
Bulstrode  I "  As  he  laughed  and  apologized 
he  caught  her  eyes  fixed  on  him  with,  as  he 
thought,  a  curious  expression  of  affection 
and  sympathy — indeed,  tears  sprang  to 
them.  She  reddened  and  went  furiously 
back  to  work.  She  was  more  personal  that 
day  than  she  had  yet  been.  She  seemed, 
after  having  surprised  his  absent-minded- 
ness, to  feel  that  she  had  a  right  to  him — 
quite  ordered  him  about,  and  was  almost 
petulant  in  her  exactions  of  his  positions. 

Her  work  evidently  advanced  to  her  sat- 
isfaction. 

As  she  stood  elated  before  her  easel,  her 
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hair  in  sunny  disorder,  her  eyes  hke  stars, 
Bulstrode  was  conscious  there  was  a  change 
in  her — she  was  excited  and  tremulous.  In 
her  frayed  dress,  sagging  at  the  edges,  her 
paint-smeared  apron,  her  slender  thumb 
through  the  hole  in  the  palette,  she  came 
over  to  him  at  the  close  of  the  sitting, 
started  to  speak,  faltered,  and  said: 

"You  don't  know  what  it  means  to  me — 
all  you  have  done.  And  I  can't  ever  tell 
you." 

"Oh,  don't,"  he  pleaded,  "pray  don't 
speak  of  it!" 


Miss  Desprey,  half  radiant  and  half 
troubled,  turned  away  as  if  she  were  afraid 
of  his  eyes. 

"No,  I  won't  try  to  tell  you.  I  couldn't, 
I  don't  dare,"  she  whispered,  and  impul- 
sively caught  his  hand  and  kissed  it. 

When  he  had  left  the  studio  finally  it  was 
with  a  bewildering  sense  of  having  kissed 
her  hand — no,  both  of  her  hands!  but  one 
held  her  palette  and  he  coiildnH  have  kissed 
that  one  without  having  got  paint;  on  his 
nose  —  perhaps  he  had!  He  was  not  at 
peace. 
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That  night  a  telep;ram  brought  him  news 
to  the  effect  that  Miss  Desprey  was  ill  and 
would  not  expect  him  to  pose  the  following 
day;  and  relieved  that  it  was  not  required 
of  him  to  immediately  resume  the  over- 
charged relations,  he  went  back  to  his  old 
habit,  rudely  broken  into  by  his  artistic 
escapade,  and  walked  far  into  the  Bois. 

He  thought  with  alarming  persistency  of 
Miss  Desprey.  He  was  chivalrous  with 
women,  old-fashioned  and  clean-minded 
and  straight-lived.  In  the  greatest,  in  the 
only  passion  of  his  life,  he  had  been  a 
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chevalier  Bayard,  and  he  could  look  back 
upon  no  incidents  in  which  he  had  played 
the  part  which  men  of  the  world  pride 
themselves  on  playing  well.  Women  were 
mysterious  and  wonderful  to  him.  Because 
of  one  he  approached  them  all  with  a  feel- 
ing not  far  from  worship ;  and  he.  had  no 
intention  of  doing  a  dishonorable  thing. 
Puzzled,  self -accusing — although  he  did  not 
quite  know  of  what  he  was  guilty — he  sat 
down  as  he  had  done  several  w^eeks  before 
on  the  bench  in  the  Avenue  des  Acacias. 
With  extraordinary  promptness,  as  if  ar- 
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ranged  by  a  scene-setter,  a  girl's  figure  came 
quickly  out  of  a  side  alley.  She  was  young 
— her  figure  betrayed  it.  She  went  quickly 
over  to  a  seat  and  sat  down.  She  was  weep- 
ing and  covered  her  face  with  her  hands. 
Bulstrode,  this  time  without  hesitation,  went 
directly  over  to  her: 

"My  dear  Miss  Desprey " 

She  sprang  up  and  displayed  a  face  dis- 
figured with  weeping. 

''YoiiT'  she  exclaimed  with  something 
like  terror.     "  O,  Mr.  Bulstrode!" 

Her  words  shuddered  in  sobs. 

"  Don't  stay  here!  Why  did  you  come  ? 
Please  go — please." 

Bulstrode  sat  down  beside  her  and  took 
her  hands. 

"I'm  not  going  away — not  until  I  know 
what  your  trouble  is.  You  were  in  dis- 
tress when  I  first  saw  you  here  and  you 
wouldn't  let  me  heln  you  then.  Now  you 
can't  refuse  me.     What  is  it  ?  " 

He  found  she  was  clinging  to  his  hands 
as  she  found  voice  enough  to  say: 

"No,  I  can't  tell  you.  I  couldn't  ever 
tell  you.  It's  not  the  same  trouble,  it's  a 
new  one  and  worse.  I  guess  it's  the  worst 
thing  in  the  world." 

Bulstrode  was  pitiless: 

"One  that  has  come  lately  to  you ? " 

"Oh,  yes!" 

She  was  weeping  more  quietly  now. 

"Please  leave  me;  please  go,  Mr.  Bul- 
strode." 

"A  trouble  with  which  I  have  had  any- 
thing to  do?" 

She  waited  a  long  time,  then  faintly 
brea  thed : 

"Yes." 

The  hand  he  firmly  held  was  gloveless 
and  cold  —  before  he  could  say  anything 
further  she  drew  it  away  from  him  and 
cried : 

"Oh,  I  ought  never  to  have  let  you  guess! 
You  were  so  good  and  kind,  you  meant  to 
help  me  so,  but  it's  been  the  worst  help  of 
all,  only  you  couldn't  know  that,"  she 
plead  for  him.  "Please  forgive  me  if  I 
seem  ungrateful,  but  if  I  had  known  that 
I  was  going  to  suffer  like  this  I  would  have 
wished  never  to  see  you  in  the  world." 

Bulstrode  was  trying  to  speak,  but  she 
wouldn't  let  him: 

"I  never  can  see  you  again.  Never! 
You  mustn't  come  any  more." 

But  here  she  half  caught  her  breath  and 
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sobbed  with  what  seemed  naive  and  ador- 
able daring: 

"Unless  you  can  help  me  through,  Mr. 
Bulstrode — it  is  your  fault,  after  all." 

If  this  were  a  virtual  throwing  of  herself 
into  his  arms,  they  were  all  but  open  to  her 
and  the  generous  heart  was  all  but  ready 
"  to  see  her  through."  Bulstrode  was  about 
to  do,  and  say,  the  one  rash  and  irrevocable 
perfect  thing  when  at  this  minute  fate  again 
at  the  ring  of  the  curtain  opportuned.  The 
tap,  tapping,  of  a  pony's  feet  was  heard  and 
a  gay  little  cart  came  brightly  along.  Bul- 
strode saw  it.  He  sprang  to  his  feet.  It 
was  close  upon  them. 

"You  will  let  me  come  to-morrow?"  he 
asked  eagerly. 

"Oh,  yes,"  she  whispered;  "yes,  I  shall 
count  on  you.     I  beg  you  will  come." 

"Jimmy,"  said  the  lady  severely  as  he 
accepted  her  invitation  to  get  into  the  cart, 
"this  is  the  second  wicked  rendezvous  I 
have  interrupted.  I  didn't  know  you  were 
anything  like  this,  and  I've  seen  that  girl 
before,  but  I  can't  remember  where." 

"Don't"— said  Bulstrode— "try." 

"And  she  was  crying.  Of  course  you 
made  her  cry." 

"Well,"  said  Bulstrode  desperately,  "if 
I  did,  it's  the  first  woman  that  has  ever 
cried  for  me." 

As  the  reason  why  Mr.  Bulstrode  had 
never  married  was  in  Paris,  he  went  up  in 
the  late  afternoon  of  the  day  to  see  her. 

It  was  Sunday,  and  the  train  of  visitors 
who  showed  their  appreciation  of  her  by 
thronging  her  doors  had  been  turned  away, 
but  Mr.  Bulstrode  was  admitted.  The  man 
told  him,  "Mrs.  Falconer  will  see  you, 
sir,"  by  which  he  had  the  agreeably  flat- 
tered feeling  that  she  would  see  nobody 
else. 

When  he  was  opposite  her  the  room  at 
once  dwindled,  contracted,  as  invariably 
did  every  place  in  which  they  found  them- 
selves together,  into  one  small  circle  con- 
taining himself  and  one  woman.  Mrs. 
Falconer  said  at  once  to  Bulstrode: 

"Jimmy,  you're  in  trouble — in  one  of 
your  quandaries.  What  useless  good  have 
you  been  doing,  and  who  has  been  sharper 
than  a  serpent's  tooth  to  you  ?"  ' 

Mr.  Bulstrode's  late  companionship  with 
youth  had  imparted  to  him  a  boyish  look. 
His  friend  narrowly  observed  him  and  her 
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charming  face  clouded,  but  only  with  one  of 
those  imperceptible  nuances  that  the  faces  of 
those  women  who  feel  everything  and  by 
habit  reveal  nothing. 

'Tm  not  a  victim."  Bulstrode's  tone 
was  regretful.  "One  might  say,  on  the  con- 
trary, this  time  that  I  was  possibly  over- 
paid." 

"Yes?" 

"I  haven't,"  he  explained  and  regretted, 
"seen  you  for  a  long  time." 

"I've  been  automobiling  in  Touraine." 
Mrs.  Falconer  gave  him  no  opportunity  to 
be  delinquent. 

"And  I,"  he  confessed,  "have  been  pos- 
ing for  my  portrait.  Don't,"  he  pleaded, 
"laugh  at  me — it  isn't  for  a  miniature  or  a 
locket;  it's  life  size,  horribly  life  size.  I've 
had  to  stand,  off  and  on  with  the  rests,  three 
hours  a  day,  and  I've  done  so  every  day  jor 
three  weeks. ^^ 

Mrs.  Falconer  regarded  him  with  indul- 
gent amusement. 

"It's  your  fault — you  took  me  to  see  those 
awful  school-girl  paintings  and  pointed  out 
that  poor  young  creature  to  me."  And  he 
was  interrupted  by  her  exclamation: 

"  Oh,  how  dear  of  you,  Jimmy !  how  sweet 
and  kind  and  ridiculous !  It  won't  be  fit  to 
be  seen." 

"Oh,  never  mind  that,"  he  waved  ;  "no 
one  need  see  it.  I  haven't — she  won't  let 
me." 

He  had  accepted  a  cup  of  tea  from  the 
lady's  hand;  he  drank  it  off  and  sat  down, 
holding  the  empty  cup  as  if  he  held  his  fate. 

"Tell  me,"  she  urged,  "all  about  it.  It 
was  just  like  you — any  other  man  would 
have  found  means  to  show  charity,  but  you 
have  shown  unselfish  goodness,  and  that's 
the  rarest  thing  in  the  world.  Fancy  posing 
every  day!  How  ghastly  and  how  wonder- 
ful of  you!" 

"No,"  he  said  slowly,  "it  w^asn't  any  of 
these  things.  I  wanted  to  do  it.     It 

amused  me  at  first,  you  see.  But  now  I 
am  a  little  annoyed — rather  bothered  to  tell 
the  truth "  He  met  her  eyes  with  al- 
most an  appeal  in  his.  Mrs.  Falconer  was 
in  kindness  bound  to  help  him. 

"Bothered?  How,  pray?  With  what  part 
of  it?  You're  not  chivalrous  about  it,  are 
you  ?  You're  not  by  the  way  of  feeling  that 
you  have  compromised  her  by  posing  ?  " 

"  Oh,  no,  no,"  he  hurried ;  "but  I  do  feel, 
and  I  am  frank  to  acknowledge,  that  it  was 


a  mistake.  Because — do  you  know — that 
for  some  absurd  reason  I  am  afraid  she  has 
become  fond  of  me."  He  blushed  like  a 
boy.     Mrs.  Falconer  said  coldly: 

"Yes?     Well,  what  of  it?" 

"This — "  Bulstrode's  voice  was  quiet 
and  determined — "if  I  am  right  I  shall  marry 
her." 

Mrs.  Falconer  had  the  advantage  over 
most  w^omen  of  completely  understanding 
the  man  with  whom  she  dealt.  She  knew 
that  to  attempt  to  turn  from  its  just  and  gen- 
erous source  any  intent  of  Mr.  Bulstrode 
would  have  been  as  futile  as  to  attempt  to 
turn  a  river  from  its  parent  fountain. 

"You're  quixotic,  I  know, but  you're  not 
demented,  and  you  won't  certainly  marry 
this  nobody — whose  fancies  or  love-affairs 
have  not  the  least  importance.  You  won't 
ever  see  her  again  unless  you  are  in  love 
with  her  yourself." 

Bulstrode  interrupted  her  hastily:     • 

"Oh,  yes,  I  shall." 

He  got  up  and  walked  over  to  the  win- 
dow that  looked  down  on  Mrs.  Falconer's 
trim  little  garden.  A  couple  of  iron  chairs 
and  a  table  stood  under  the  trees.  Early 
roses  had  begun  to  bloom  in  the  beds  whose 
outlines  were  thick  and  dark  with  heart's- 
ease.  Beyond  the  iron  rail  of  the  high  wall 
the  distant  rumble  of  Paris  came  to  his  ears. 
Mrs.  Falconer's  voice  behind  him  said: 

"She's  a  very  pretty  girl  and  young  enough 
to  be  your  daughter." 

"No,"  he  said  quietly,  "not  by  many 
years." 

As  he  turned  about  and  came  back  to  the 
lady  the  room  seemed  to  have  grov/n  darker 
and  she  to  sit  in  the  shadow.  She  leaned 
tow^ard  him,  laughing: 

"So  you  have  come  to  announce  at  last 
the  famous  marriage  of  yours  we  have  so 
often  planned  together." 

Bulstrode  stood  looking  down  on  her. 

"I  feel  myself  responsible,"  he  said  grave- 
ly; "she  is  very  young.  She  was  going 
home,  and  by  a  mistaken  impulse  I  came  in 
and  changed  her  plans.  She  is  perfectly 
alone  and  perfectly  poor,  and  I  am  not  going 
to  add  to  her  perplexities.  I  have  no  one  in 
the  world  to  care  what  I  do.  I  have  no  ties 
and  no  duties." 

"No,"  said  Mrs.  Falconer;  *'you  are 
wonderfully  free." 

He  said  vehemently: 

"I  am  all  of  a  sudden  miserable." 
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He  had  been  in  the  habit  for  years  of 
suddenly  leaving  her  without  any  warning, 
and  now  he  put  out  his  hand  and  bade  her 
good-by,  and  before  she  could  detain  him 
had  made  one  of  many  brusque  exits  from 
her  presence. 

On  the  following  morning,  as  from  his  de- 
lightful apartments  in  the  Ritz  he  set  forth 
for  the  studio,  Mr.  Bulstrode  bade  good-by 
to  his  bachelor  existence.  He  knew  when 
he  should  next  see  the  Place  Vendome  it 
would  be  with  the  eyes  of  an  engaged  man. 
His  life  hereafter  was  to  be  shared  by  a  "  total 
stranger."  So  he  pathetically  put  it,  and  his 
sentimental  yearning  to  share  everything 
with  a  lovely  woman  had  died  a  sudden 
death. 

"There's  no  one  in  the  world  to  care  a 
rap  what  I  do — really, "  he  reflected,  "and 
in  this  case  I  have  run  up  against  it — that's 
the  long  and  the  short  of  the  matter — and  I 
shall  see  it  through." 

As  he  set  out  for  Miss  Desprey's  along 
his  favorite  track  he  remarked  that  the  gala, 
festive  character  of  Paris  had  entirely  dis- 
appeared. The  season  had  gone  back  on 
him  by  several  months  and  the  melancholy 
of  autumn  and  dreary  winter  cast  a  gloom 
over  his  boyish  spirits.  A  very  slight  rain 
was  falling.  Mr.  Bulstrode  began  to  feel  a 
twinge  of  rheumatism  in  his  arm  and  as  he 
irritably  opened  his  umbrella  his  spirits 
dropped  beneath  it  and  his  brisk,  springy 
walk  sagged  to  something  resembling  the 
gait  of  a  middle-aged  gentleman.  But  he 
urged  himself  into  a  better  mood,  however, 
at  the  sight  of  a  flower-shop  whose  delicate 
wares  huddled  appealingly  close  to  the 
window.  He  went  in  and  purchased  an 
enormous  bunch  of — he  hesitated — there 
were  certain  flowers  he  could  not,  would  not 
send !  The  selection  his  sentimental  reserve 
imposed  therefore  consisted  of  sweet-peas, 
girofles,  and  a  big  cluster  of  white  roses,  all 
very  girlish  and  virginal.  His  bridal  offer- 
ing in  his  hand,  he  took  a  cab  and  drove 
to  the  other  side  of  the  river  with  lead  at 
his  good  heart  and,  he  almost  fancied,  a 
lump  in  his  throat.  He  paid  the  coach- 
man, whose  careless  spirits  he  envied,  and 
slowly  walked  down  the  picturesque  alley 
of  Impasse  du  Maine. 

"There  isn't  a  man  I  know — not  a  man 
in  the  Union  League  or  the  University 
Club — who  would  be  as  big  a  fool  as  this ! " 


He  had  more  than  a  mind  to  leave  the 
flowers  on  the  doorstep  and  run.  Bul- 
strode would  have  done  so  now  that  he  was 
face  to  face  with  his  quixotic  folly,  but  his 
cab  had  been  heard  as  well  as  his  steps  on 
the  walk,  and  the  door  was  opened  by  Miss 
Desprey  herself.  The  girl's  colorless  face, 
her  eyes  spoiled  with  tears,  and  a  pretty, 
sad  dignity,  which  became  her  well,  struck 
her  friend  with  the  sincerity  and  depth  of 
her  grief,  and  as  the  good  gentleman  shook 
hands  with  her  he  realized  that  less  than 
ever  in  the  world  could  he  add  a  feather- 
weight of  grief  to  the  burden  of  this  helpless 
creature. 

' '  My  dearest  child ! "  He  lifted  her  hand 
to  his  lips. 

"Oh  Mr.  Bulstrode,  I'm  so  glad  you've 
come,  I  was  so  afraid  you  wouldn't — after 
yesterday!" 

His  arms  were  still  full  of  white  paper, 
roses,  and  sweet  peas. 

"Oh,  don't  give  them  to  me,  Mr.  Bul- 
strode! Oh,  why  did  you  bring  them? 
Oh,  dear,  what  will  you  think  of  me?" 
She  had  possessed  herself  of  the  flowers 
and  with  agitation  and  distress  hastily 
thrust  them,  as  if  she  wanted  to  hide  them, 
behind  the  draperies  of  the  couch.  Bul- 
strode murmured  something  of  whose  im- 
port be  was  scarcely  conscious.  As  she 
came  tearfully  back  to  him  she  let  him  take 
her  hands.  He  felt  that  she  clung  to  him. 
"It  would  have  spoiled  my  life  if  you 
hadn't  come.  I  would  have  just  gone  and 
jumped  in  the  Seine.  I  may  yet.  Oh,  you 
don't  understand!  It's  been  hard  to  be 
poor — I've  been  often  hungry — but  this  last 
thing  was  too  much.  When  you  found  me 
yesterday  I  didn't  want  to  live  any  more." 

Bulstrode's  kind  clasp  warmed  the  cold 
little  hands.  As  tenderly  as  he  could  he 
looked  at  her  agitated  prettiness. 

"Don't  talk  like  that" — he  tried  for  her 
first  name  and  found  it.  "Laura,  you  will 
let  me  make  it  all  right,  my  dear  ?  You 
will  let  me,  won't  you  ?  You  shall  never 
know  another  care  if  I  can  prevent  it." 

She  interrupted  with  hasty  gratitude: 

"Nobody  else  can  make  it  all  right  but 
you." 

He  tried  softly : 

"  Did  I,  then,  make  it  so  very  wrong  ?" 

She  murmured,  too  overcome  to  trust 
herself  to  say  much: 

"Yes!" 
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She  was  standing  close  to  him  and  h'fted 
her  appeahng  face  to  his.  Her  excitement 
communicated  itself  to  him;  he  bent  tow- 
ard her,  about  to  kiss  her,  when  the  door  of 
the  studio  sharply  opened,  and  before  Bul- 
strode  could  do  more  than  swiftly  draw 
back  and  leave  Miss  Desprey  free  an  ex- 
ceedingly tall  and  able-bodied  man  entered 
without  ceremony. 

The  girl  gave  a  cry,  ran  from  Bulstrode, 
and,  so  to  speak,  threw  herself  against  the 
arms  of  the  stranger,  for  there  were  none 
open  to  receive  her : 

"Oh,  here's  Mr,  Bulstrode,  Dan!  I 
knew^  he'd  come,  and  he'll  tell  you — won't 
you,  Mr.  Bulstrode?  Tell  him,  please, 
that  I  don't  care  anything  at  all  about 
you  and  you  don't  care  anything  about  me. 
.  .  .  That  you  don't  want  to  marry  me 
or  anything.  Oh,  please  make  him  believe 
iti" 

Bulstrode's  senses  and  brain  whirling  to- 
gether made  him  giddy.  He  felt  as  though 
he  had  just  been  whisked  up  from  the  edge 
of  a  precipice  over  which  he  ridiculously 
dangled.  Dan,  who  represented  the  res- 
cuer, was  not  prepossessing.  He  was  the 
complete  and  unspoiled  type  of  Western 
youth,  of  which  Miss  Desprey  was  an  im- 
perfect and  exquisite  hybrid. 

"I  don't  know  that  this  gentleman  can 
explain  to  me" — the  young  fellow  threw 
his  boyish  head  back — "or  that  I  care  to 
hear  him." 

The  girl  gave  a  cry,  sharp  and  wounded. 
The  sound  touched  the  now  normal,  thor- 
oughly grateful  Bulstrode,  who  had  come 
out  of  his  ordeal  with  as  much  sensibility 
as  he  went  in. 

"Of  course.  Miss  Desprey" — he  per- 
fectly understood  the  situation — "I  will  tell 
your  friend  the  facts  of  our  acquaintance. 
That's  what  you  want  me  to  do,  isn't  it  ?" 

She  was  weeping  and  hanging  on  to  the 
unyielding  arm  of  her  cross  lover,  who 
glared  at  Bulstrode  with  a  youthful  jeal- 
ousy at  which  the  older  man  smiled  while 
he  envied  it.     He  pursued  impressively: 

"Miss  Desprey  has  been  painting  my 
portrait  for  the  past  few  weeks.  I  gave  her 
the  order  at  the  Art  League;  other  than 
painter  and  sitter  we  have  no  possible  in- 
terest in  each  other — Mr. " 

"Gregs,"  snapped  the  stranger,  "Daniel 
Gregs!" 

The  slender  creature,  whose  eyes  never 


left  the  stolid,  uncompromising  face,   re- 
peated eagerly: 

' '  No  possible  interest — Dan — none !  He 
doesn 't  care  anything  about  me  at  all !  You 
heard  what  he  said,  didn't  you?  I  only 
hke  him  like  a  kind,  kind  friend." 

Her  voice,  soft  as  a  flower,  caressed  and 
plead  with  the  passionate  tenderness  of  a 
woman  who  feels  that  an  inadvertent  word 
may  keep  for  her  or  lose  for  her  the  man  she 
adores. 

"My  dear  man,"  exclaimed  Mr.  Bul- 
strode in  great  irritation,  "you  ought  to  be 
ashamed  to  let  her  cry  like  that !  Can't  you 
understand — don't  you  see  ?" 

"No,"  shortly  caught  up  the  other,  "I 
don't!  I've  come  here  from  South  Africa, 
where  I'm  prospecting  some  mines  for  a 
company  at  Centreville,  and  I  heard  she 
was  poor  and  unhappy,  and  I  hurried  up 
my  things  so  I  could  come  to  Paris  and 
marry  her  and  take  her  with  me,  and  here  I 
find  her  painting  every  day  alone  with  a 
rich  man,  her  place  all  fixed  up  with  flowers, 
and  a  thousand  dollars  in  the  bank"  — 
his  cheek  reddened  —  "I  don't  like  it! 
And  that's  all  there  is  to  it!"  he  finished 
shortly. 

"No,  my  friend,"  said  Mr.  Bulstrode 
severely,  "there's  a  great  deal  more.  If, 
from  what  you  say,  and  the  way  you 
speak,  you  wish  me  to  understand  you  have 
a  real  interest  in  Miss  Desprey,  you  can  fol- 
low me  when  I  say  that  I  came  here  and 
found  her  a  lonely,  forsaken  girl,  obliged  to 
return  to  Idaho  when  she  didn't  want  to  go, 
without  any  money  or  any  friends.  May  I 
ask  you  why,  if  there  was  anyone  in  the 
world  who  cared  for  her,  she  should  be  left 
so  deserted?" 

The  girl  here  turned  her  face  from  her 
lover  to  her  chamrion. 

"Don't  please  blame  Dan  for  that,  Mr. 
Bulstrode!  He  was  so  poor,  too.  He 
didn't  have  anything  when  he  went  to 
South  Africa;  it  was  just  a  chance  if  he 
would  succeed.  And  he  was  working  for 
me,  so  that  we  could  get  married." 

Gregs  interrupted : 

"I  don't  owe  this  gentleman  any  expla- 
nation!" 

"No,"  Bulstrode  accepted  gently,  "per- 
haps not,  but  you  mustn't,  on  the  other 
hand,  refuse  to  hear  mine.  Be  reasonable. 
Why  shoiddnH  Miss  Desprey  have  an  order 
for  a  portrait?" 


Bulstrode's   Portrait 
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Gregs,  over  the  golden  head  against  his 
arm,  looked  at  Bulstrode: 

' '  She  can't  paint ! "  His  tone  was  gentler. 
"Laura  can't  paint,  and  you  know  it!" 

"Dan!"  she  whispered;  "how  cruel  you 
are  tome!" 

Bulstrode  broke  in : 

"He  is,  indeed.  Miss  Desprey,  cruel  and 
unju:>t,  and  I  frankly  ask  leave  to  tell  him 
so.  You  don't  deserve  the  girl,  Mr.  Gregs, 
if  she's  yours,  as  she  seems  to  be." 

Miss  Des-^rey  clung  closer,  as  if  she  feared 
Bulstrode  might  try  to  rescue  her. 

"That's  all  right,"  frowned  the  miner. 
"I  am  no  better  and  no  worse  than  any  man 
about  his  girl,  and  I'm  going  to  know  just 
where  I  standV^ 

Bulstrode  was  caustic.  "I  should  be 
inclined  to  say  you'd  find  it  hard  to  be  in  a 
better  place." 

Miss  Desprey  had  wound  her  arms  around 
Mr.  Gregs.  Bulstrode  came  up  and  held 
out  his  hand.  She  couldn't  take  it,  nor 
could  her  lover.  With  arrogant  obstinacy 
he  had  folded  his  arms  across  his  chest. 

"Come,  can't  we  be  friends?"  urged  the 
amiable  gentleman.  "I  seem  to  have  made 
trouble  when  I  only  wanted  to  be  friendly. 
Let  me  set  it  right  before  I  go.  I  am  lunch- 
ing in  Versailles,  and  I  have  to  take  the  noon 
train  from  the  Gare  Montparnasse." 

But  Daniel  Gregs  did  not  unbend  to  the 
affable  proposition.     Miss  Des^:)rey  said: 

"When  you  saw  me  yesterday  in  the 
Park,  Mr.  Bulstrode,  Dan  had  just  come 
back  the  day  before.  I  was  putting  the 
flowers  you  sent  me  in  fresh  water  when  he 
came  in  on  me  all  of  a  sudden.  Oh,  it  was 
too  splendid  at  first!  I  was  so  happy — • 
until  he  asked  all  about  you,  and  then  he 
grew  so  angry  and  said  unless  you  could 
explain  to  him  a  lot  of  things  he  would  go 
away  and  never  see  me  again,  and  when 
you  found  me  I  was  crying  because  I 
•thought  he  had  left  me  forever.  I  hadn't 
seen  him  for  two  years,  and  if  you  hadn't 
heHed  me  to  stay  on  here  I  should  have 
had  to  go  to  Idaho,  and  I  wouldn't  have 
seen  him  at  all.  You  ought  to  thank  him, 
Dan." 

Mr.  Bulstrode  interrupted: 

"Indeed,  Mr.  Gregs,  you  ought,  you 
should  thank  me;  come,  be  generous." 

Dan  relaxed  his  grim  humor  a  little. 

"When  I  get  through  with  this  South 
African  business  I'm  going  back  to  Centre- 


ville,  and  if  I  ever  get  her  out  of  this  Paris 
she^ll  never  see  it  again!" 

"Dan,"  she  breathed,  "I  don't  want  to. 
Centreville  is  good  enough  for  me." 

(Centre ville !  The  horrible  environment 
he  was  to  have  snatched  her  from.  Bul- 
strode smiled  softly.) 

"But  this  money,"  pursued  the  dogged 
lover,  returning  to  his  grudge.  "You've  got 
to  take  it  back,  Mr.  Bulstrode.  No  picture 
on  earth  is  worth  a  thousand  dollars,  and 
certainly  not  Laura's." 

"O,  Dan!"  she  exclaimed. 

Bulstrode  said  firmly:  "The  portrait  is 
mine.  Come,  don't  be  foolish.  If  Miss 
Desprey  is  willing  to  marry  you  and  go  cut 
to  Idaho,  take  the  money  and  buy  her  some 
pretty  clothes  and  things." 

Here  the  girl  herself  interrupted  ex- 
citedly : 

"No,  no!  We  couldn't  take  it.  I  don't 
want  any  new  clothes.  If  Dan  doesn't  care 
how  shabby  I  am,  I  don't.  I  don't  want 
anything  in  the  world  but  just  to  go  with 
Dan." 

At  this  sweet  tenderness  Dan's  face  en- 
tirely changed,  his  arms  unfolded;  he  put 
them  around  her. 

"That's  all  right,  little  girl."  His  tone 
thrilled  through  Bulstrode  more  than  the 
woman's  tears  had  done.  He  understood 
why  she  wanted  to  go  to  him,  and  how  she 
could  be  drawn.  He  had  at  times  in  his 
life  lost  money,  and  sometimes  heavily,  and 
he  had  never  felt  poor  before.  In  the  same 
words,  but  in  a  vastly  different  tone,  Dan 
Gregs  held  out  his  hand  to  Bulstrode. 

"That's  all  right,  sir.  When  a  fellow 
travels  thousands  and  thousands  of  miles  to 
get  his  girl  and  hasn't  much  more  than  his 
carfare  and  he  runs  \i\)  against  another  fel- 
low who  has  got  the  rocks  and  all  and  who 
he  thinks  is  sweet  on  his  girl  it  makes  him 
crazy — just  crazy! " 

"I  see" — Bulstrode  sympathetically  un- 
derstood— "and  I  don't  at  all  wonder." 

They  were  all  three  shaking  hands  to- 
gether and  Bulstrode  said: 

"Would  you  believe  it,  I  haven't  seen  my 
portrait.  Miss  Desprey." 

Dan  Gregs  grinned. 

"Don't,"  he  said  "don't  look  at  it.  It's 
what  made  all  the  trouble.  When  I  saw  it 
yesterday  and  Laura  told  me  it  had  drawn 
a  thousand  dollars — why  I  said  there  isn't 
a  man  living  who  would  give  you  fifty  cents 
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for  it.  That  made  her  mad  at  first.  Then 
she  told  me  you  thought  she  was  a  great 
portrait-painter,  and  I  knew  you  must  be 
sweet  on  her.  I'm  fond  of  her  all  right,  but 
I  decided  that  you  were  bound  to  have  her 
and  didn't  care  how  you  dealt  your  cards 
and  I  thought  I'd  clear  out." 

His  face  fell  and  threatened  to  cloud 
over,  but  it  cleared  again  as  with  the  re- 
membrance of  his  doubts  came  the  actual 
sense  of  the  woman  whose  face  was  hidden 
on  his  breast,  and  he  lightly  touched  the 
dusty  golden  hair. 

When  in  a  few  seconds  Bulstrode  took 
leave  of  them  Miss  Desprey,  in  her  dingy 


painting  dress,  seemed  completely  swal- 
lowed up  in  the  embrace  of  the  big  Dan 
Gregs.  From  where  he  stood  by  the  door 
Bulstrode  could  see  the  white  corner  of  his 
fiangailles  bouquet  sticking  out  from  the 
draperies  of  the  couch.  The  paper  was 
open  and  in  the  heat  of  the  warm  little 
atelier  the  fresh  odor  of  the  pungent  flowers 
came  strongly  on  the  air.  Bulstrode  as  he 
said  good-by  seemed  to  say  it — and  to  look 
at  the  lovers — through  a  haze  of  perfume — 
a  perfume  that  like  the  most  precious  things 
in  the  world,  pervades  and  effects,  suggests 
and  impresses,  while  its  existence  is  unseen, 
unknown  by  the  world. 
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ILTHOUGH  the  Caribou  was 
nearest  Europe  geographi- 
cally of  all  the  Big  Game  in 
Eastern  America,  and  was 
the  common  and  character- 
istic inhabitant  of  those 
northern  parts  of  America  visited  by  Cabot, 
Roberval,  and  Cartier,  it  was  not  discovered, 
until  after  the  Wapiti,  White-tailed  Deer, 
and  Moose.  So  far,  I  have  no  earlier 
mention  than  that  by  Lescarbot  (or  De 
Monts)  in  his  "Nouvelle  France"  (1609, 
p.  896);  he  lists  as  the  principal  beasts  of 
the  Chase,  "Elian,  Caribou,  Cerf,  etc." 
"Caribou"  in  this  spelling  is  the  word  he 
uses  throughout. 

But  Sagard  Theodat  (p.  750,  1636  edi- 
tion) speaks  of  these  animals  as  Caribou  or 
Wild  Asses  (Caribous  ou  Asnes  Saiivages). 
Josselyn,  in  his  "  New  England  Rarities" 
(1672),  has  the  following: 

"  The  Maccarib,  Caribo  or  Pohano,  a  kind 
of  Deer  as  big  as  a  Stag,  round-hooved, 
fmooth-hair'd,  and  foft  as  filk;  their  horns 
grow  backward  along  their  backs  to  their 
rumps  and  turn  again  a  handful  beyond 
their  Nofe,  having  another  Horn  in  the  mid- 
dle of  their  Forehead  about  half  a  yard 
long,  very  ftreight  but  wreathed  like  an 
Unicornis  Horn,  of  a  brown  jettie  color,  and 


very  ftreight.  The  Creature  is  no  where  to 
be  found  but  upon  Cape  Sable  in  the  French 
Quarters,  and  there  too  very  rarely,  they 
being  not  numerous,  fome  few  of  their  Skins 
and  their  ftreight  Horns  are  (but  very  fpar- 
ingly)  brought  to  the  English.^'   (P.  20-21.) 

From  this  it  will  be  seen  that  "  Caribou" 
or  "  Maccaribo  "  is  a  native  American  word, 
the  Indian  name  of  the  animal.  Genera- 
tions later  Sir  John  Richardson  was  misled 
into  stating  that  the  word  "Caribou"  was 
French  Canadian  (from  Quarre-boeuf  =  a 
square  Ox),  "derived  from  the  size  of  the 
antlers."  Why  large  antlers  should  con- 
stitute a  square  Ox  is  a  puzzle,  and  why  the 
adjective  should  be  transposed  in  this  case 
is  another.  We  can  only  regret  that  the  im- 
mortal Richardson  should  have  made  the 
sad  mistake  of  recording  a  post  hoc  and  ab- 
surd explanation,  but  pardon  the  error  be- 
cause it  stands  almost  alone  amidst  his 
countless  opportunities. 

On  the  same  page. in  which  he  gave  forth 
this  (Zool.  of  Herald,  1854,  p.  20)  Richard- 
son makes  the  first  clear  and  correct  state- 
ment of  the  kinds  of  Caribou  found  in 
America,  and  I  suspect  that  it  really  repre- 
sents all  the  species  that  are  Hving  on  the 
mainland  to-day. 

"  In  Rupert's  Land  and  the  northern  ex- 
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tremity  of  the  Continent  east  of  the  Rocky  the  brush  at  the  rate  of  fifteen  miles  an  hour, 

Mountains,  three  races  of  Reindeer  are  the  White-tail  may  bound  over  the  ridges 

known  and  recognized  by  the  natives  and  half  as  fast  again,  while  the  Caribou  may 

fur-traders,  all  passing  under  the  French-  never  rise  above  a  ten-mile  gait.    But  the 

Canadian  appellation  of  Caribou.     .     .     .  Moose  is  satisfied  when  he  has  covered  five 

"The   smallest   is   the   Barren-Ground  or  six  miles,  and  is  simply  at  some  other 

Reindeer,  which  brings  forth  its  young  in  part  of  his  range.     The  White-tail  is  sure  to 

the  islands  and  on  the  coasts  of  the  Arctic  stop  after  circling  a  mile  or  two,  and  settle 

Sea,  and  does  not  migrate  further  south  in  down  again.     The  startled  Caribou  keeps 

winter  than  the  skirts  of  the  woods.  on,  sometimes   walking   with   long,  mile- 

"  The  largest  inhabits  the  wooded  moun-  eating  strides,  sometimes  trotting,  some- 
tains  and  valleys  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  times  stopping  to  graze  for  a  minute,  rarely 
bordering  on  the  Mackenzie.  galloping  or  leaping,  climbing  hills,  fioun- 

"  The  third  race  of  an  intermediate  size,  dering  through  bogs,  swimming  lakes,  turn- 
frequents  the  wooded  and  hilly  districts  of  ing  aside  for  nothing;  his  lower  speed  is 
Rupert's  Land,  passing  during  winter  into  offset  by  his  persistence  and  directness,  and 
the  interior,  and  migrating  in  summer  to  he  very  often  spends  the  night  lOo  miles 
the  coast  of  James'  Bay.  This  kind  seems  from  the  place  whence  he  was  startled  in 
to  have  been  formerly  plentiful  as  far  south  the  morning. 

as  the  State  of  Maine  and  small  herds  still        Forester  ("Game  in  its  Season")  gives  a 

frequent  the  border  of  Lake  Superior  and  picturesque  account  of  the  Wild  Caribou: 
many  parts  of  Canada."  "  While  the  Lapland  or  Siberian  Reindeer 

And  although  we  have  now  described  ten  is  the  tamest  and  most  docile  of  its  genus, 
species  of  Caribou  in  America,  I  suspect  the  American  Caribou  is  the  fiercest,  fleet- 
that  in  the  end  we  shall  come  back  very  est,  wildest,  shyest  and  most  untamable, 
nearly  to  Sir  John  Richardson's  view.  The  So  much  so  that  they  are  rarely  pursued  by 
ten  will  probably  merge  into  geographical  white  hunters  or  shot  by  them,  except 
races  of  four  well-marked  species,  namely:  through  casual  good  fortune;  Indians  alone 

The   very   small   gray   Barren- Ground  having  the  patience  and  instinctive  craft 

Caribou,  which  enable  them  to  crawl  on  them  un- 

The  huge  Black  Mountain  Caribou,  seen,  unsmelt;  for  the  nose  of  the  Caribou 

The  middle-sized  gray  Woodland  Cari-  can  detect  the  smallest  taint  upon  the  air,  of 

bou,  any  human  being  at  least  two  miles  down 

The  white  Newfoundland  Caribou.  wind  of  him.     If  he  takes  alarm  and  starts 

On  the  map  their  ranges  are  seen  to  be  off  on  the  run,  no  one  dreams  of  pursuing, 

distinct  geographically,  climatically,  botan-  As  well  pursue  the  wind,  of  which  no  man 

ically,  and  nearly  isolated.  knoweth  whence  it  cometh  or  whither  it 

The  Old  World  Reindeer  are,  I  am  told  goeth.      .      .      .      He,    the    ship    of   the 

by  Mr.  M.  Grant,  related  most  nearly  to  the  winter    wilderness,    outspeeds    the    wind 

first  of  these,  the  Barren- Ground.  among  his  native  tamaracks, — even  as  the 

The  earliest  described  of  the  group  is  the  desert  ship,  the   dromedary,  outtrots   the 

Woodland  Caribou,  the  subject  of  this  arti-  red  simoon  on  the  terrible  Sahara, — and, 

cle.     It  is  the  Caribou  proper,  and  must  be  once  started,  may  be  seen  no  more  by  hu- 

the  starting-point  and  standard  for  discuss-  man  eyes,  nor  run  by  fleetest  foot  of  man — 

ing  the  rest  of  them.  no,  not  if  they  pursued  him  from  their 

The  Caribou  is  the  American  Reindeer,  nightly  casual  camps  unwearied,  following 

and  that  word  Reindeer  was  long,  though  his  trail  by  the  day,  by  the  week,  by  the 

erroneously,  supposed  to  mean  ^  jast  run-  month,  till  a  fresh  snow  effaces  his  tracks 

7iing  Deer,'''  another  after-thought  in  the  and  leaves  the  hunter  at  the  last,  as  at  the 

way  of  derivation,  but  so  appropriate  that  it  first  of  the  chase,  plus  only  the  fatigue,  the 

is  still  found  in  some  reputable  dictionaries,  disappointment,  and  the  folly." 
Not  that  the  Reindeer  is  speedy  when  com-        Closely  connected  with  this  gift  of  travel 

pared  with  the  White-tail,  but  he  keeps  on  is  his  migratory  habit, 
so  long  and  so  straight  that  the  hunter  who        In  one  sense  all  the  Deer  are  migratory, 

follows  the  Caribou  must  be  the  best  of  The  Moose  may  migrate  only  five  or  ten 

travellers.      The  Moose  may  trot  through  miles  from  the  low  swamps  in  summer  to 
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the  hardwood  ridges  in  winter;  the  White- 
tail  and  Black-tail  may  descend  from  the 
high  hill-tops  of  their  summer  range  to  win- 
ter pastures  of  a  lower  level,  loo  miles  away; 
the  Wapiti  may  make  a  similar  change  on  a 
still  larger  scale,  when  the  first  heavy  snow 
comes  down  to  warn  him  of  the  season's 
close.  But  the  Caribou  are  the  only  Deer 
that  at  certain  seasons  gather  in  a  body,  and 
led  by  experienced  old  ones,  travel  clear  out 
of  one  country  to  some  entirely  different 
country. 

The  most  migratory  of  the  Caribou  and 
the  best  observed  in  every  way  is  the  small 


From  figures  and  facts  given  me  by  Mr. 
H.  T.  Munn,  Brandon,  Manitoba,  I  reckon 
that  in  the  three  weeks  following  July  25, 
1892,  he  saw  at  Artillery  Lake  (latitude 
624°,  longitude,  112°.)  not  less  than  2,000, 
000  Caribou  travelling  southward,  and  yet 
he  calls  this  merely  the  advance  guard  of 
the  great  herd.  Colonel  Jones  (Buffalo 
Jones)  who  saw  the  herd  in  October,  at 
Clinton  Golden,  has  given  me  personally  a 
description  that  furnishes  the  basis  for  an 
interesting  calculation  of  their  numbers. 

''I  stood,"  he  says,  ''on  a  hill  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  passing  throng.     I  could  see  ten 


Horns  of  Mountain  Caribou  from  the  ty^pe  specimen 
in  Canadian  Geological  Survey  Museum. 

Taken  at  Revelstoke,  B.  C. 
Beams,  39  inches  long  ;  27  points. 

Barren-Ground  species,  in  the  country  be- 
tween Mackenzie  River  and  Hudson  Bay. 
In  the  summer  the  scattering  bands  that 
inhabited  the  treeless  arctic  coast  or  nearer 
islands  of  the  Polar  Sea,  gather  into  herds 
which  travel  southward  at  the  end  of  the 
season,  moving  in  converging  lines  so  that 
their  hosts  are  ever  increasing  in  size.  Fi- 
nally becoming  so  great  that  Warburton 
Pike,  who  saw  them  late  in  October,  i88q, 
says:  "I  cannot  beheve  that  the  herds  [of 
Buffalo]  on  the  prairie  ever  surpassed  in 
size  La  Foiile  [the  throng]  of  the  Caribou." 
"  La  Foide  had  really  come,  and  during  its 
passage  of  six  days  I  was  able  to  realize 
what  an  extraordinary  number  of  these  ani- 
mals still  roam  the  Barren  Grounds." 


A  remarkable  set  in  the  collection  of  W.  F.  White, 
of  Winnipeg,  said  to  be  from  Lake  Winnipeg. 

Bean'S,  34  inches  long  ;  42  points  in  all. 


miles  each  way  and  it  was  one  army  of  Car- 
ibou. How  much  further  they  spread  I  do 
not  know.  Sometimes  they  were  bunched 
so  that  a  hundred  were  on  a  space  one  hun- 
dred feet  square,  but  often  there  would  be 
open  spaces  equally  large  without  any.  I 
should  think  that  they  averaged  at  least  one 
hundred  Caribou  to  the  acre.  They  passed 
me  at  the  rate  of  about  three  miles  an  hour. 
I  do  not  know  how  long  they  were  in  pass- 
ing this  point,  but  at  another  place,  they 
were  four  days  and  travelled  day  and  night. 
The  whole  world  seemed  a  moving  mass  of 
Caribou.  I  got  the  impression  at  last  that 
they  were  standing  still  and  I  was  on  a  rock 
hill  that  was  rapidly  running  through  their 
hosts." 
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Even  halving  these  figures  to  keep  on  the 
safe  side,  we  shall  still  find  that  the  number 
of  Caribou  in  this  army  was  over  25,000,000 
And  yet  there  are  several  such. 

The  highest  estimated  number  of  Buffalo 
in  their  palmiest  days  was  far  below  this. 

We  shall  have  some  idea  of  their  hordes  if 
we  consider  each  dot  in  their  range  on  the 
map  as  a  herd  of  10,000  Caribou,  and  yet  we 
shall  be  under  the  facts.  The  other  species 
are  much  less  plentiful. 

If  we  draw  two  lines  across  the  area  given 
to  the  Barren- Ground  Caribou  of  this  re- 
gion, thus  dividing 
it  in  thirds,  we 
comprehend  their 
migration  by  re- 
membering that  in 
the  autumn  the 
whole  nation  move 
southward  from 
the  northern  third 
of  their  range  to 
occupy  the  south- 
ern two-thirds; 
and  in  the  spring  it 
reverses  the  move- 
ment.  Conse- 
quently the  south- 
ern third  is  nearly 
if  not  quite  aban- 
doned in  summer, 
and  the  northern 
in  winter,  but  the 
middle  third  has 
always  a  Caribou 
population, 
though  it  is  of 
quite  different  in- 
dividuals at  the 
different  times  of 
year.  Obviously 
the  individuals  of 
the  Polar  Sea  move  to  the  Barren  Ground  in 
order  to  pass  the  winter  in  a  warm  climate. 

The  Caribou  is  to  the  northern  Indians 
what  the  seal  is  to  the  Eskimo  and  the  Buffalo 
was  to  the  Plains  Indians — it  is  their  staff  of 
life;  or  otherwise  expressed,  the  northern 
Indians  are  the  principal  parasites  of  the 
Caribou.  They  must  follow  and  hunt  it 
successfully  or  die.  The  coming  of  the  Cari- 
bou herds  is  to  them  what  the  coming  of  the 
herring  or  shad  is  to  fisher-folk,  or  the  salm- 
on to  the  west  coast  Indian;  it  marks  the 
end  of  famine,  the  return  of  plenty. 
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These  comings  and  goings  take  place  at 
nearly  the  same  time  and  place  each  year, 
and  those  places  along  the  route  that  afford 
special  facilities  for  hunting  the  Deer,  be- 
come like  the  salmon  stands  on  the  Colum- 
bia, the  special  property  of  certain  tribes. 
A  map  of  these  routes  would  show,  first, 
their  close  relation  to  the  form  of  the  coun- 
try; second,  that  the  return  journey  is  often 
made  by  a  dift'erent  route;  third,  that  the 
route  is  abandoned  w^hen  the  animals  tak- 
ing it  are  overharried.  Sometimes  the  route 
is  changed  without  obvious  reason.     Many 

observers  consider 
the  migration  as 
quite  erratic  in 
this  respect. 

This  much 
space  has  been 
given  to  the  Bar- 
ren-Ground Cari- 
bou because  it 
happens  to  be  the 
best  observed  spe- 
cies of  the  group 
and  will,  therefore, 
help  us  to  under- 
stand the  much 
more  obscure, 
though  larger 
Caribou  that  is 
our  next-door 
neighbor. 

On  the  map  the 
area  given  to  the 
Woodland  Cari- 
bou is  the  same 
now  as  it  was  in 
the  primitive  days. 
They  are  said  to  be 
nearly  extermi- 
nated in  the  small 
areas  of  the  United 
States  that  fall  within  these  limits.  But 
reference  to  such  early  authority  as  Josselin 
shows  that  at  best  the  Caribou  was  a  strag- 
gler in  this  region.  Their  proper  country  is 
about  2,500  miles  long  and  about  400  to  600 
miles  wide.  If  we  divide  this  the  long  way 
into  quarters,  and  say  that  the  body  of  Cari- 
bou are  found  in  the  northern  three-quarters 
all  summer  and  in  the  Southern  th  ee-quar- 
ters  all  winter,  we  shall  have  a  fair  idea  of 
the  migration. 

Its  movements,  however,  are  less  regular 
and  extensive  than  those  of  the  Barren- 
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Ground  Caribou,  and  it  is  never  seen  in 
such  great  numbers. 

The  Barren- Ground  Caribou  is  special- 
ized to  feed  on  the  reindeer-moss  that  cov- 
ers the  ground  in  Arctic  America.  Their 
range  commences  nearly  with  the  moss 
country.  The  Woodland  species  is  more 
omnivorous,  as  most  green  things  are  in  its 
diet.  In  Norway  the  Reindeer  are  said  to 
eat  the  lemmings  or  moss-mice,  but  I  have 
no  record  of  such  a  depraved  habit  in  any 
of  our  species. 

How  large  is  the  Woodland  Caribou? 
Larger  than  the  White-tail  Deer,  smaller 
than  the  Wapiti — is  a  comparative  answer 
that  usually  satisfies  a  hunter.  The  only 
exact  and  reliable  figures  I  have  been  able 
to  find  are  supplied  by  Mr.  W.  T.  Horna- 
day.  The  large  Woodland  Caribou  in  the 
Zoological  Park  stands  48  inches  at  the 
shoulder  and  weighs  261  pounds. 

But  the  size  of  the  animal  is  a  secondary 
matter  to  the  sportsman. 

Just  as  the  Red  Indian  was  disgusted  to 
find  he  had  killed  a  bald  white  man,  in- 
stead of  one  with  a  showy  scalp-lock  for 
trophy,  so  the  sportsman  would  rather  kill 


a  two-hundred-pound  beast  with  a  fine  head 
than  a  four-hundred-pounder  that  had 
dropped  his  antlers. 

There  is  no  species  of  Deer  in  America  of 
which  the  females  have  not,  in  exceptional 
cases,  been  found  with  horns;  among  Cari- 
bou females  it  is  the  rule  to  wear  them. 

In  the  herds  of  Norway  I  did  not  see  any 
adult  females  without  them.  The  Wood- 
land females,  however,  are  occasionally 
found  hornless.  George  Linklater  goes  so 
far  as  to  say  that  about  Abitibi  only  the  bar- 
ren females  have  horns;  that  the  cow  can- 
not have  both  horns  and  young  ones. 

Dr.  J.  B.  Gilpin  says:  "  Both  sexes  have 
horns,  the  doe  comparatively  small."  Ac- 
cording to  various  accounts  the  bull's  horns 
are  shed  in  midwinter,  usually  in  January, 
but  often  in  December  if  the  animal  be  in 
exceptional  vigor;  the  young  bulls  carry 
theirs  till  early  spring;  the  cows  keep 
theirs  till  summer  is  near,  dropping  them 
about  the  time  the  calf  arrives. 

Mr.  Fred.  Talcot  records  a  case  of  an 
adult  Caribou  buck  that  was  hornless  {F. 
&^S.,  12  Sept.,  '96). 

Typical  antlers  of  male  and  female  Wood- 
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land  Caribou  are  shown,  also  examples  of 
other  species. 

Although  these  specimens  show  well- 
marked  differences,  the  diversity  of  form  in 
each  kind  is  so  great  that  we  can  in  any  one 
of  the  species  find  examples  that  resemble 
the  horns  of  any  other  species. 

The  ideal  horns  are  oftenest  seen  in  the 
great  Black  Caribou  of  Alaska.  These 
more  than  any  others  combine  large  size 
and  many  points  with  symmetry  and  six 
perfectly  developed  shovels  or  palms ;  often 
with  both  brow  shovels  fully  and  evenly  de- 
veloped, a  feature  rarely  seen  in  other  parts 
of  the  mainland. 

The  Woodland  Caribou  is  believed  to 
have  the  smallest  antlers  of  any  of  the 
American  Reindeer.  The  Newfoundland 
has  the  most  massive  antlers,  and  the  Bar- 
ren-Ground the  slenderest.  The  largest 
are  found  on  the  Dark  Caribous  of  the 
mountains. 

The  largest  pair  of  Caribou  antlers  in 
Ward's  "Records  of  Big  Game"  (1899)  is 
the  property  of  Mrs.  Macintosh,  and  is  from 
Canada.  It  is  62  inches  along  outside  curve 
of  beam,  4gi  inches  spread,  and  has  20x17 
points. 

Cartwright  mentions  a  Labrador  speci- 
men with  7  2  points.  But  Mr.  Harry  E.  Lee's 
57-point  Alaskan  from  Kenai  Peninsula  is 
the  finest  head  of  which  I  have  a  picture. 

Judge  Caton  has  pointed  out  that  the 
W^oodland  Caribou  and  Norway  Reindeer 
have  in  each  hind  foot,  deep  between  the 
toes,  a  curious  gland  that  exudes  an  unctu- 
ous substance.  These  are  probably  part 
of  a  system  of  scent  signals,  but  in  Norway 
I  saw  the  Reindeer  again  and  again  rubbing 
the  growing  horns  on  the  region  of  this  gland. 
The  Norsemen  told  me  that  it  was  done  to 
oil  the  horns.  I  think,  however,  that  proba- 
bly it  was  merely  their  way  of  scratching  the 
te  der  velvet  of  the  growing  antlers;  just  as 
a  Cow  or  Sheep  scratches  its  head  with  its 
hind  foot  and  with  hind  foot  only. 

Mr.  George  Linklater  tells  me  that  in  the 
Abitibi  country  the  Woodland  Caribou  has 
the  habit,  already  ascribed  to  the  Moose,  of 
racing  in  a  circle  during  a  wind  storm,  and 
Mr.  H.  T.  Munn  writes  that  in  the  Barrens 
during  the  first  week  of  August  he  frequently 
saw  a  solitary  Caribou,  running  aimlessly, 
grunting  and  puffing  as  it  went.  These  in- 
variaV^ly  proved  to  be  females,  whose  calves 
were  not  with  them — possibly  hidden  some- 


where. But  he  could  not  understand  why 
they  ran  in  this  way. 

A  gregarious  animal  has  usually  many 
means  of  communicating  with  its  fellows. 
The  well-marked  livery  of  the  species  serves 
it  as  his  uniform  does  a  soldier — it  lets  friend 
and  foe  alike  know  who  he  is. 

Next  in  importance  is  the  white  flag  with 
which  most  Deer  do  their  wigwag  signal- 
ling. This  is  the  tail,  and  its  surrounding 
the  disc.  The  sudden  elevation  of  this 
white  tail  when  danger  is  sensed  conveys 
at  once  a  silent  alarm  to  the  next  of  its  kind. 
A  second  Deer  following  the  one  shown  on 
page  435  is  instantly  alarmed  when  his 
leader  changes  from  No.  i  to  No.  2. 

Another  signal  that  I  have  not  seen  noted 
by  anyone  else  is  thus  described  by  Mr.  E. 
A.  Preble  during  his  trip  to  the  Barrens,  in 
1900.  Though  the  observation  apphes  to 
the  Barren-Ground  species,  I  believe  it  will 
be  found  equally  true  of  the  Woodland. 

'*'Soon  after  leaving  our  camp  on  the 
morning  of  August  13th,  we  saw  some  Bar- 
ren-Ground Caribou.  A  young  buck  on  a 
point  of  land  was  approaching  as  closely  as 
the  depth  of  the  water  would  permit — about 
200  yards.  He  showed  little  fear,  trotting 
along  the  shore  abreast  of  our  boat  for  about 
a  quarter  of  a  mile.  He  would  frequently 
stop  and  wade  some  distance  toward  the 
boat,  at  short  intervals  spreading  and  con- 
tracting the  white  patch  on  his  throat  liter- 
ally into  an  oval  disc,  so  abruptly  as  to  give 
the  effect  of  flashes  of  fight.  He  finally  grew 
tired  of  following  us  and  drifted  behind." 

What  was  the  Caribou  doing?  Appar- 
ently signalling  to  what  might  be  others  of 
his  own  kind  out  on  the  water. 

The  Caribou's  grunt  or  bark,  as  Prof. 
D.  G.  ElHot  calls  it,  I  have  never  heard  in  a 
state  of  nature,  but  it  is  said  to  be  much  like 
that  of  the  Reindeer,  and  my  notes  on  this 
are  very  full. 

"  On  July  4,  1900,  got  into  a  herd  of 
about  1,000  half- wild  Reindeer.  Their  only 
vocal  sound  is  a  grunt ;  this  is  uttered  singly 
or  else  doubled— that  is,  two  are  given  in 
rapid  succession.  It  is  sometimes  the  call 
of  a  cow  to  her  calf,  and  sometimes  is  ut- 
tered by  one  that  is  left  behind,  evidently  a 
note  of  alarm  or  enquiry  to  find  out  if  his 
friends  are  close  at  hand. 

''When  I  imitated  this  call  the  near  Rein- 
deer came  cautiously  and  curiously  toward 
me. 
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''Usually  when  one  or  two  in  the  herd  be- 
gins it,  the  others  join  in  till  it  is  like  a  volley 
of  grunts." 

In  the  rutting  season,  Mr.  Linklater  tells 
me,  he  has  often  heard  the  Caribou  about 
Abitibi  make  a  double  grunting  call,  the 
first  sound  raucous  and  deep,  as  though  ut- 
tered while  taking  breath,  the  second  more 
like  a  light  explosive  cough  or  bark.  The 
bulls  make  also  a  deep  rumbling. 

In  several  parts  of  the  country  I  find  tra- 
ditions that  formerly  the  Indians  used  to 
call  the  Caribou  as  they  do  the  Moose,  but 
that  the  art  has  been  forgotten.  My  own 
experience  would  lead  me  to  believe  it  quite 
possible. 

But  the  most  singular  of  the  sounds  made 
by  the  Caribou  is  the  cracking  of  the  hoof. 


always  once  as  the  weight  is  coming  on, 
usually  a  second  time  as  it  is  going  off.  I 
walked  on  hands  and  knees  by  the  side  of  a 
Reindeer  again  and  again  to  make  observa- 
tions, and  finally  induced  one  to  walk  while 
at  considerable  personal  risk  I  kept  my  hand 
on  the  knuckle  joint  of  the  hind  foot.  The 
crack  took  place  each  time  with  the  bending 
of  the  knuckle  joint.  It  was  so  violent  that 
it  jarred  the  hand  laid  on  it.  It  was  deep- 
seated  and  on  the  level  of  the  clouts  or  back 
hoofs  and  appeared  to  be  made  by  tendons 
or  sesamoids  slipping  over  adjoining  bones. 
The  sound  is  easily  heard  at  fifty  feet  in  a 
wind,  and  twice  as  far  in  still  weather. 
When  a  herd  is  moving  along  the  countless 
crackles  from  their  hoofs  make  a  volume  of 
low,  continuous  sounds. 


Tracks  of  Reindeer  walking  in  light  snow  (Norway). 
The  paces  vary  from  20  to  40  inches. 


At  each  step  each  foot  gives  out  a  loud, 
sharp  crack. 

Persons  who  have  never  heard  it  in  life 
have  no  difficulty  in  explaining  it.  "  Of 
course  the  hoofs  spread  when  they  bear  the 
weight  of  the  animal,"  they  say,  "  and  when 
lifted  the  hard  surfaces  spring  together  with 
a  crack."  But  a  close  observation  shows 
that  the  crack  is  made  by  some  mechanism 
in  the  foot  and  it "  goes  off  "  while  the  weight 
is  on  it. 

It  is  not  always  one  sharp  crack,  but 
sometimes  a  crackle  like  several  sounds  close 
together.  Many  examinations  showed  that 
just  as  the  foot  is  relieved  of  the  animal's 
weight,  but  before  any  part  is  off  of  the 
ground  the  crack  takes  place.  The  hoofs  do 
not  strike  together  during  the  stride,  and 
the  crackle  is  not  heard  until  the  foot  is 
placed  and  the  weight  is  on  it.  Thus  it  usu- 
ally crackles  twice  at  the  place  of  each  track , 


The  object  of  this  is  doubtless  the  same 
as  that  of  the  whisthng  of  a  Whistler's  wing 
or  the  twittering  of  birds  migrating  by 
night.  It  is  to  let  the  rest  know  what  is 
doing;  that  the  band  is  up  and  moving — 
has  gone  such  a  way,  or  to  notify  the  little 
one  that  his  mother  is  on  the  march,  and 
that  he  should  keep  alongside. 

These  observations,  made  chiefly  on  Nor- 
way Reindeer,  I  have  verified  with  our 
Caribou. 

The  hoof  of  this  animal  has  another 
strong  claim  on  attention. 

As  noted  in  the  Moose  article,  nature  has 
two  answers  for  the  question  of  deep  snow — 
stilts  and  snow-shoes,  exemplified  by  Moose 
and  Lynx.  Both  are  good,  but  upon  the 
whole  the  latter  are  better.  In  the  Caribou 
we  have  a  wonderful  combination.  Nature 
has  given  to  this  creature  of  snow  and 
swamp  both  snow-shoes  and   stilts.      Its 


Woodland  Caribou. 
The  Caribou  is  showing  danger  signal  in  tlie  right-hand  picture. 


long  thin  shanks  are  actually  longer  in  pro- 
portion to  its  bulk  than  those  of  the  Moose, 
and  its  snow-shoes  are  almost  unique. 

The  ordinary  track  of  a  moving  Reindeer 
I  found  to  be  four  inches  w^ide  by  seven 
long.  In  places  it  spreads  an  inch  wider 
and  a  couple  of  inches  longer.  As  the  need 
is  increased,  the  bearing  surface  is  increased 
by  bringing  more  of  the  foot  to  the  ground. 
So  that  in  crossing  bogs  or  deep  snow  the 
whole  leg  from  hoof  to  hock  gives  support- 
ing surface.  I  noticed  that  in  crossing 
snowdrifts  I  sunk  much  deeper  than  the 
Reindeer.  I  find,  further,  that  a  Reindeer 
has  about  one  square  inch  of  foot  support 
for  each  two  pounds  of  his  weight,  while  the 
feet  of  a  Moose  standing  are  under  a  press- 
ure of  eight  pounds  to  the  square  inch. 

Captain  Hardy  in  his  "Forest  Life  in 
Arcadie  "  says  concerning  the  Caribou :  "  I 
can  aver  that  its  foot  is  a  beautiful  adapta- 
tion to  the  snow-covered  country  in  which 
it  resides,  and  that  on  ice  it  has  naturally  an 
advantage  similar  to  that  obtained  artifi- 
cially by  the  skaters.     In  winter-time  the 


frog  is  entirely  absorbed  and  the  edges  of 
the  hoof,  now  quite  concave,  grow  out  in 
their  sharp  ridges,  each  division  on  the  un- 
der surface  presenting  the  appearance  of  a 
huge  mus.sel-shell.  The  frog  is  absorbed 
by  the  latter  end  of  November,  when  the 
lakes  are  frozen ;  the  shell  grows  with  great 
rapidity,  and  the  frog  does  not  fill  up  again 
till  spring,  when  the  antlers  bud  out.  With 
this  singular  conformation  of  the  foot,  its 
great  lateral  spread,  and  the  additional  as- 
sistance afforded  in  maintaining  a  foothold 
on  shppery  surfaces  by  the  long,  stiff  bristles 
which  grow  downward  from  the  fetlock,  curv- 
ing upward  underneath  between  the  divis- 
ions, the  Caribou  is  enabled  to  proceed  over 
crusted  snow,  to  cross  frozen  lakes,  or  ascend 
or  descend  icy  precipices  with  an  ease  which 
places  him  beyond  the  reach  of  all  pursuers." 
Forester  ("Game  in  Season")  says  in  his 
vivid  description  of  the  Caribou's  flight: 
"  Snow-shoes  against  him  alone  avail  little; 
for,  propped  up  on  the  broad  natural  snow- 
shoes  of  his  long  elastic  pasterns  and  wide- 
cleft  crackHng  hoofs^  he  shoots  over  the 
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Sketches  of  a  Maine  Caribou. 

crests  of  the  deepest  drifts  unbroken,  in 
which  the  lordly  Moose  would  soon  floun- 
der, shoulder  deep  if  hard  pressed,  and  the 
graceful  Deer  would  fall  despairing  and 
bleat  in  vain  for  mercy." 

In  one  other  particular  the  Caribou  hoof 
stands  first  in  its  class — as  paddles.  With 
these  broad  spreading  hoofs  he  is  as  truly 
web-footed  as  a  coot,  while  the  thin  shank 
and  closed  foot  give  the  perfect  return. 


Clad  with  a  coat 
of  oily  wool  next  his 
skin  the  Caribou  is 
covered  exteriorly 
with  a  dense  pelage 
of  fine  quills.  While 
they  are  truly  hair, 
each  is  a  little  barrel 
of  air  which  in- 
creases in  thickness 
till  the  coat  is  per- 
fect. Being  air-cells 
they  are  light  and 
make  excellent  non- 
conductors. 

But  they  are  of 
service  in  another 
way — as  floats.  "So 
great  is  the  buoy- 
ancy of  Caribou  hair 
that  it  has  been  used 
to  fill  fife-belts.  A  German,  Dr.  ^lintz,  has 
invented  a  cloth  made  of  Caribou  or  Rein- 
deer hair,  which,  when  made  into  suits  pre- 
vents the  human  bodyfrom  sinking."  (W.  A. 
Baillie-Grohman.) 

Every  Caribou,  indeed,  wears  a  cork 
jacket,  and  when  this  is  prime,  the  creature 
seems  on  the  water  rather  than  in  the  water. 
No  other  quadruped  that  I  know  swims  as 
high  as  the  Caribou. 


Reindeer  half-shed — horns  in  velvet. 
Norway,  July  8,  1900. 
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Their  speed  afloat  is  so  great  that  it  takes 
the  best  of  canoemen  to  overtake  a  vigor- 
ous buck.  A  good  paddler  is  supposed  to 
cover  about  six  miles  an  hour,  so  the  Cari- 
bou probably  goes  five.  There  are  many 
kinds  of  woodland  and  rough  country  over 
which  the  Caribou  cannot  travel  so  fast  as 
this.  What  wonder,  then,  that  they  are  so 
ready  to  take  to  the  water  as  soon  as  they 
find  it  in  their  course  ?  Mr.  Munn  assured 
me  that  several  times  he  saw  Caribou  swim 
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Prehistoric  drawing  of  Reindeer  from  Kesserloch  Cave, 
(From  Prof.  Albert  Heiu's  reproduction  in  Lartet  and  Christy  s  Kel 

a  broad  bay  that  was  in  their  line,  though  a 
trifling  deflection  would  have  given  them  easy 
walking  along  the  shore  to  the  same  point, 
and  with  but  little  increase  of  distance. 

In  Keewatin,  Mr.  W.  R.  Hine  had  evi- 
dence of  their  fearlessness  in  regard  to  water. 
At  many  places  he  saw  where,  coming  to  some 
rocky  bluff  over  a  lake,  they  had  unhesitat- 
ingly toboganned  down,  caring  nothing  so 
long  as  they  plumped  into  the  deep. 

An  animal  with  such  powers  and  gifts 
rendering  it  indifferent  to  the  elements  and 
superior  to  space,  dweUing,  moreover,  in  a 
country  w^here  men  are  rarities  and  where 
their  food  is  in  measureless  abundance — 
with  little  to  fear  from  man  or  beast  and 
nothing  from  hunger  or  climate — the  dead- 
liest enemies  of  most  animals — what  have 
they  to  dread  ?  Why  have  not  their  num- 
bers reached  the  limit  of  their  food  supply  ? 
Because  they  have  an  omnipresent,  irresisti- 
ble deadly  class  of  foes  in  the  insect  world. 

All  through  the  summer  they  are  harrassed 
by  clouds  of  mosquitoes  that  drive  them  to 
seek  the  open,  where  they  are  subject  to  the 


attacks  of  several  kinds  of  gadfly.  War- 
burton  Pike  says:  "Another  great  source 
of  annoyance  to  the  Caribou  are  two  sorts 
of  gadfly  which  use  these  animals  as  a 
hatching  ground  for  their  eggs.  The  big- 
gest kind,  which  seems  the  most  numerous, 
deposit  their  eggs  on  the  back,  and  as  they 
hatch  out,  the  grubs  bore  through  the  skin 
and  prey  on  the  surrounding  flesh.  They 
begin  to  grow  in  October,  and  grow  bigger 
through  the  winter  till  the  following  spring, 
the  number  of  holes  in  many 
;  "^  ;  cases  rendering  the  skin  useless 

\,    '^  for  dressing.     The  other  kind 

\  of  fly  lays  its  eggs  in  the  nostril, 
with  the  result  that  in  the 
months  of  May  and  June  a  nest 
of  writhing  grubs,  sHmmer  and 
more  lively  than  the  grubs  un- 
der the  skin,  appears  at  the 
\  root  of  the  tongue ;  at  this  time 

^-~         of  the  year,  the  Caribou  may 
''    .     ,    Y      often  be  seen  to  stop  and  shake 
"■^^     '^      y     their  heads  violently,  with  their 
horns  close  to  the  ground,  evi- 
dently greatly  troubled  by  these 
grubs.     Of  the  latter  kind  the 
Indians  who  travelled  with  me 
Switzerland.         in  the  summcr  have  a  great 
iquiai  Aquitanicce.)   horror,  wamiug  me  to  be  very 
careful  not  to  eat  them,  as  they 
have  an  idea  they  would  surely  grow  in  a 
man's  throat;  and  whenever  we  killed  an 
animal,  the  first  operation  was  to  cut  off  its 
head  and  remove  these  unpleasant  objects." 
Richardson   says:     "Toward   the  spring, 
when  the  Deer  are  tormented  by  the  larvae 
of  the  Gadfly  making  their  way  through  the 
skin,  they  rub  themselves  against  stones  and 
rocks,  until  all  the  colored  tips  of  the  hair  are 
worn  off  and  the  fur  appears  to  be  entirely 
of  a  soiled  white  color." 

The  living  Reindeer  which  I  examined  in 
Norway,  July  8,  igoo,  had  on  its  back  about 
one  hundred  warble  holes ;  a  space  six  inches 
square  had  ten  holes.  Some  of  the  maggots 
were  gone,  but  some  I  was  able  to  squeeze 
out.  They  were  about  an  inch  long  and 
five-eighths  of  an  inch  thick.  The  skin  of 
most  Reindeer  is  worthless  at  this  season  on 
account  of  these  parasites. 

"  By  the  beginning  of  August,"  says  Pike, 
"  all  the  grubs  have  dropped  off  and  the  hole 
healed  up,  while  the  new  coat  has  grown  and 
the  skins  are  then  in  their  best  condition"; 
provided  the  onslaught  has  not  been  too 


A  herd  of  Reindeer,  Norway,  1900. 


heavy,  for  these  parasites  not  only  give  rise 
to  much  discomfort,  but  make  such  a  drain 
on  the  system  that  a  Deer  at  all  enfeebled 
may  be  so  run  down  that  it  is  incapable  of  re- 
sisting the  weather  and  trials  of  the  winter. 

Aside  from  the  after-drain  the  sting  of  the 
verra-fiies  or  Deer  gadfly  is  far  worse  than 
that  of  many  mosquitoes,  and  these  pests 
swarming  in  the  sunny  opening  of  the  woods 
(from  April  in  Norway)  complete  the  round 
of  torment  when  the  mosquitoes  relax  their 
onset  for  a  time.  These  plagues  are  a  ter- 
ror to  man  in  spite  of  many  devices  to  pro- 
tect himself  from  them,  and  it  is  easy  to  be- 
lieve that  they  cause  the  defenceless  Caribou 
insufferable  torment,  and  that  compared 
with  them  the  onslaughts  of  the  Wolves, 
Bears,  Wolverines,  and  men  are  very  second- 
ary matters.  There  is  little  doubt  that  the 
vast  migrations  of  the  Caribou  may  be  ex- 
plained by  a  consideration  of  these  insect 
clouds  at  one  season  in  conjunction  with 
deep  snow  at  another,  the  latter  by  hid- 
ing their  food  in  winter  and  driving  them 
into  the  woods,  the  insect  hordes  in  spring 
by  forcing  them  Ijack  again  to  the  partial 
solace  of  the  kindly  breezes  that  fan  them  in 
the  open  or  on  the  higher  levels  of  the  near- 
est mountains. 

The  Woodland  Caribou  is  found  all  winter 
in  small  bands  of  both  sexes.    Five  to  twenty 
are  commonly  seen  together  at  this  time. 
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In  the  Moose  article  I  said  that  no  wild 
animal  roams  at  random,  all  have  a  home 
locality,  but  I  have  failed  to  get  any  light  on 
the  home  locality  of  the  Caribou.  More 
than  any  other  animal  that  I  know  they 
wander  with  little  regard  to  anything  but 
food  and  wind. 

In  character  the  creature  is  a  strange  mixt- 
ure of  wariness,  erraticness  and  stupidity. 
You  never  know  just  what  he  is  going  to  do 
next,  but  may  be  sure  that  he  is  going  to  do 
it  with  amazing  energy  and  persistence. 
His  sense  of  smell  is  exquisite,  and  though 
his  eyes  and  ears  are  good,  he  rehes  most  on 
his  nose. 

Forester  has  hit  off  the  animal  and  the 
difhculties  of  the  chase  with  characteristic 
vigor.  After  stating  that  the  deep  snow 
gives  the  sportsman  his  best  chance  to  hunt 
Caribou,  he  says: 

"  One  man  perhaps  in  a  thousand  can  still 
hunt  or  stalk  Caribou  in  the  summer  season. 
He,  when  he  has  discovered  a  herd  feeding 
up  wind,  at  a  leisurely  pace  and  clearly  un- 
alarmed,  stations  a  comrade  in  close  ambush 
well  down  wind,  and  to  the  leeward  of  their 
upward  track,  and  then  himself,  after  closely 
observing  their  mood,  motions,  and  line  of 
course,  strikes  off  in  a  wide  circle  well  to 
leeward  until  he  has  got  a  mile  or  two  ahead 
of  the  herd,  when  very  slowly  and  guardedly, 
observing  the  profoundest  silence,  he  cuts 


A  herd  of  Reindeer,  Norway,  1900. 


across  their  direction  and  gives  them  his 
wind,  as  it  is  technically  termed,  dead 
ahead.  This  is  the  crisis  of  the  affair ;  if  he 
gives  the  wind  too  strongly  or  too  rashly,  if 
he  makes  the  slightest  noise  or  motion,  they 
scatter  in  an  instant  and  away.  If  he  gives 
it  slightly,  gradually,  and  casually,  as  it  were, 
not  fancying  themselves  pursued,  but  mere- 
ly approached,  they  turn  away  from  it, 
working  their  way  down  wind  to  the  deadly 
ambush,  of  which  their  keenest  scent  can- 
not, under  such  circumstances,  inform 
them.  If  he  succeeds  in  it,  then  inch  by 
inch  he  crawls  after  them,  never  pressing 
them  or  drawing  in  upon  them,  but  preserv- 
ing the  same  distance,  still  giving  them  the 
wind  as  at  first,  so  that  he  creates  no  panic 
or  confusion,  until  at  length,  when  close 
upon  the  hidden  peril,  his  sudden  whoop 
sends  them  headlong  down  the  deceitful 
breeze  upon  the  treacherous  rifle." 

"  Of  all  woodcraft  none  is  so  difficult, 
none  requires  so  rare  a  combination  as  this, 
quickness  of  sight,  wariness  of  tread,  every 
instinct  of  the  craft  and  perfection  of  judg- 
ment. When  resorted  to  and  performed 
for  the  admiration  of  even  a  woodman,  it 
does  not  succeed  once  in  a  hundred  times; 
therefore  not  by  one  man  in  a  thousand  is  it 
resorted  to  at  all,  and  by  him  rather  in  the 
wantonness  of  woodcraft,  and  by  way  of 
boastful  experiment,  than  with  any  hope. 


much  less  expectation  of  success.  "  (''Game 
in  Season.") 

I  once  had  an  adventure  with  a  Caribou 
which,  though  slight  and  unromantic,  might 
have  cost  me  my  Hfe.  It  illustrates  the  un- 
certain temper  of  the  animal  and  the  energy 
with  which  it  can  act  on  occasion. 

About  1889  some  one  in  Maine  offered  to 
Barnum  a  fine  bull  Caribou.  The  genial 
showman  at  once  secured  this  common  ani- 
mal, so  rare  in  menageries,  and  brought  it, 
wild-eyed  and  sullen,  to  Madison  Square 
Garden.  As  soon  as  I  heard  of  its  arrival  I 
wrote  for  permission  to  make  some  studies, 
and  armed  with  the  manager's  letter,  went 
to  the  Garden.  The  keeper  in  charge  was 
as  sulky  as  the  prisoner.  The  letter  of  the 
manager  barely  secured  attention. 

"You'll  find  him  there,"  and  he  jerked 
his  head  toward  a  dark  stall. 

"That  won't  do,"  I  said;  "I  am  here  to 
sketch  him,  and  must  see  him." 

"Well,  suit  yourself." 

Proceeding  to  do  so,  I  got  a  long  rope  hal- 
ter on  the  creature's  neck.  Seeing  me  about 
the  risky  business  of  leading  the  Caribou 
into  the  ring,  and  knowing  he  would  be  held 
responsible,  the  keeper  got  another  long 
halter,  and  together  we  brought  the  animal 
out  where  I  could  see  him. 

There  was  nothing  to  tie  him  to.  We 
had  to  stand  holding  the  ropes  and  ready  to 
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From  a  photograph,  copyyight  i8q8,  by  E.  S.  Ctirtis. 

Herd  of  Reindeer  lying  down. 
The  Lapland  Reindeer  on  the  way  to  Ahiska.      Photograph  taken  at  Tacoma,  Washington. 


pull  in  different  directions.  In  order  to 
have  hands  free  for  sketching,  I  tied  the 
rope  around  my  waist. 

The  keeper  grew  very  weary  of  his  task. 
The  clowns  in  the  next  ring  were  practising 
for  the  afternoon  performance,  and  he 
turned  to  watch  them.  The  Caribou  seemed 
to  see  the  chance.  Giving  a  great  bound,  it 
jerked  the  rope  from  the  keeper's  grasp. 
But  mine  was  tied  about  my  waist  and  the 
Caribou  dashed  the  length  of  Madison 
Square  Garden,  dragging  me  by  the  rope. 
I  rolled  over  many  times,  but  after  about  fifty 
yards  got  my  heels  into  the  sawdust  and  my 
hands  on  the  rope.  The  circus  people  did 
nothing  but  laugh  and  cheer,  as  the  power- 
ful brute  lunged  along,  but  the  keeper,  realiz- 
ing that  he  was  laying  up  trouble  for  him- 
self, came  to  the  rescue  and  caught  the  end 
of  his  rope  on  the  next  lap. 

The  Caribou  now  changed  his  behavior 
and  stood  perfectly  still  with  head  down  as 
though  he  were  quite  a  different  animal. 

In  the  early  spring  as  soon  as  the  snow 
gets  soft  the  bands  of  Woodland  Caribou 
drift  in  a  northerly  direction  and  speedily 
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the  families  break  up,  the  old  males  going 
off  by  themselves.  It  is  interesting  to  know 
that  the  females  are  still  wearing  the  horns, 
will  do  so,  indeed,  ////  summer^  while  the  old 
Stags  have  been  dehorned  by  Mother  Na- 
ture in  early  winter,  so  that  the  females  are 
well  equipped  to  send  the  males  about  their 
business  in  case  there  be  any  who  conform 
not  promptly  to  the  established  usage  of  the 
Caribou. 

The  calf  is  born  in  June  and  is  of  a  red- 
dish brown,  varied  with  white,  but  not  spot- 
ted everywhere,  as  in  the  true  Deer.  Some- 
times twins  are  born.  In  Norway,  when  this 
is  the  case,  I  was  assured  by  the  herdsmen 
that  the  mother  usually  destroys  the  second 
arrival. 

The  Norway  Reindeer  and  the  Barren- 
Ground  Caribou  do  not  hide  the  calf  at  all, 
so  that  I  suppose  the  same  is  true  of  the 
Woodland  species.  The  mother  stays  with 
it,  is  never  far  away  for  a  minute,  and  it  is 
strong  enough  to  follow  her  within  an  hour. 

The  Caribou  calf  in  the  country  around 
James  Bay  is  suckled  by  the  mother  for  two 
months.  (M.Spencer.)  But  is  weaned  by 
the  first  of  September. 
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Early  in  October  the  rut  sets  in.  The 
bulls  begin  to  seek  the  cows,  bellowing  and 
fighting  much  as  do  the  Wapiti,  but  I  never 
had  the  luck  to  see  them  at  this  time,  nor  do 
I  know  anyone  who  has.  George  Link- 
later,  who  knew  the  Caribou  about  Lake 
Abitibi,  tells  me  that  they  are  polygamous, 
but  he  has  seen  only  two  or  three  cows  with 
one  bull. 


disappear,  as  already  seen,  but  in  their  place 
we  find  other  foods  provided. 

The  area  peopled  by  the  Caribou  is  about 
half  of  the  continent,  or  twice  as  great  as 
that  in  which  the  Buffalo  was  for  long  man's 
staff  of  Hfe.  The  area  in  which  the  Cari- 
bou is  the  most  important  food  supply  is 
one-fourth  of  the  continent .  And,  as  already 
noted,  the  Caribou  of  the  Barrens  are  now 


Whether  they  make  wallows  or  have  any    in  greater  numbers  than  ever  the  Buffalo 
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pecuHar  habits  during  this 
season,  I  cannot  learn. 
There  is  great  lack  of  in- 
formation ;  at  best  we  can 
fall  back  on  analogy  and 
reason  from  the  habit  of 
the  Norse  and  Barren- 
Ground  species  that  the 
bull  beats  off  other  bulls 
from  as  many  cows  as  he 
can  secure,  that  he  devotes 
himself  to  these  for  the  sea- 
son. In  November  when 
the  bands  begin  their 
southward  trek  he  is  with 
them  still,  but  now  indif- 
ferent to  the  presence  of 
other  bulls. 

During  the  winter  the 
Caribou  is  not  under  the 
necessity  of  yarding,  as  do 
Moose  and  many  kinds  of 
Deer.  He  can  travel  over 
the  snow  when  it  is  too 
deep  to  travel  through; 
and  travel  he  does  the 
whole  year  round .  I  have 
yet  to  learn  of  Caribou  set- 
tling down  contentedly  in 
any  given  small  locality. 

Their  food  is  every- 
where; they  follow  their 
food,  and  famine  seems  to 
be  unknown  in  their  world. 

If  we  draw  lines  across  our  continent  to 
mark  the  northern  limit  of  trees,  the  north- 
ern Umit  of  the  potato,  the  northern  limit  of 
wheat  and  the  northern  limit  of  orchard 
trees,  we  shall  find  that  we  have  at  the  same 
time  drawn  the  southern  Hmit  of  the  Bar- 
ren-Ground Caribou  and  the  northern  and 
southern  summer  limits  and  the  southern 
winter  Hmit  of  the  Woodland  Caribou. 

"  As  one  door  shuts  another  opens"  is  an 


Horns  of  female  Caribou,  each  about  ten 
inches  long. 

From  a  photograph  of  a  specimen  in  the  New 

York  Zoological  Park. 

By  permission  of   the  New  York  Zoological 

Society. 


Antlers  of  female  Woodland  Caribou 
from  Lake  Winnipeg. 


were  on  the  Plains. 

The  great  treeless  Lone 
Land  is  the  realm  of  the 
Caribou  or  Reindeer.  He 
alone  can  make  it  habit- 
able for  man,  in  any  ad- 
vanced condition,  and  it 
was  the  realization  of  this 
that  induced  the  Rev. 
Sheldon  Jackson,  Senator 
H.  M.  Teller ,  and  the  Hon. 
A.  C.  Durborow  to  set 
about  establishing  the 
Reindeer  as  a  domestic 
animal  and  range  animal 
in  the  north .  Theoretical- 
ly the  correct  thing  was  to 
domesticate  the  native 
species.  But  wisely  prac- 
tical, they  took  advantage 
of  the  long  domestication 
of  European  Reindeer  and 
imported  the  stock  from 
Norway  and  Lapland. 

There  are  now  several 
thousands  of  these  domes- 
ticated  Reindeer  in 
Alaska.  The  project  is 
an  assured  success,  and 
the  time  is  in  sight  when 
the  great  northland  will 
support  a  population  of 
Reindeer  people,  and 
supply  Reindeer  staples 
in  exchange  for  those  of  the  south. 

The  Reindeer  has  always  been  an  impor- 
tant animal  to  our  race.  The  earliest  age  of 
Europe,  the  dawn  of  human  history,  is 
known  as  "The  Reindeer  Age,"  because  at 
that  time  the  Reindeer  was  the  chief  sup- 
port of  man  as  well  as  the  most  numerous 
large  animal.  The  bone  caves  and  lake 
beds  of  southern  Europe  abound  in  Rein- 
deer remains:   this  same  Cave  Man  who 


adage  so  ancient  that  many  think  it  Holy    hunted  the  Reindeer,  though  a  naked  sav- 
Writ.     The  vegetable  foods  of  mankind    age,  had  a  wonderful  feeling  for  art.     He 
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I'hirty-nine-point  Caribou. 

Shot  on  the  Miramichi  River,  New  Brunswick,  by  Charles  V 
Riordan,  Esq.,  November  13,  1898. 

Drawn  from  his  own  photograph. 


was  the  inventor  of  etching,  and  has  left  us 
many  pictures  of  contemporary  Hfe,  etched 
on  bone,  slate,  and  ivory,  with  that  most 
primitive  of  gravers,  a  sharp-cornered  flint. 
These  pictures  are  the  oldest  known  hu- 
man art.     The  most  ancient  monuments  of 


Egypt,  Assyria,  and  China  were  prob- 
ably built  thousands  of  years  after  the 
Stone  man  had  accidentally  buried  his 
etchings  in  the  midden  heap  of  his  camp. 
He  was  only  a  naked  savage,  but 
these  pictures,  as  well  as  priceless  and 
unimpeachable  records  of  his  life  and 
time,  in  the  one  universal  writing,  are 
fair  in  drawing,  good  in  composition, 
and  masterly  in  character.  No  one  needs 
to  be  told  that  the  man  who  drew  these 
animals  was  familiar  with  them  from 
his  youth  up. 

Many  species,  from  birds  and  snakes 
to  elephants  and  men,  are  represented, 
but  the  best  of  the  drawings  always  are 
those  of  the  Reindeer. 

Among  these,  the  palm  is  given  to  the 
Kesserloch  etching  on  a  piece  of  Rein- 
deer antler.  The  reproduction  on  page 
437  is  life  size. 
At  first  sight  one  may  be  disposed  to 
question  the  drawing  of  the  hind  legs  and 
the  recurved  bulge  of  the  belly.  But  a 
reference  to  the  habits  of  the  living  animal 
explains  this.  During  the  rut  the  bull  Rein- 
deer neglect  to  eat,  and  late  fall  sees  them 
spent  in  strength,  worn  out,  and  emacia- 
ted. They  are  so  weak  now  that  they  are 
easily  destroyed  by  Wolves  and  other  ene- 
mies.    From  these  they  seek  refuge  in  the 


Fifty-seven-point  Caribou  from  Kenai  Peninsula. 

In  the  collection  of  Mr.  Harry  E.  Lee. 
From  a  photograph  by  La  Roche,  Seattle. 


Antlers  of  Woodland  Caribou  (male)  from  Rat 
Portage,  Ontario.      (Winter,  i903-'o4.) 

In  the  collection  of  Mr.  E.  W.  Darbey,  Winnipeg. 


Tanano  Caribou. 

Spread,  47}^  inches;   length  of  right  beam,  53  inches;   points,  20  and  18. 
Ill  the  collection  of  Mr.  W.  F.  Sheard. 


bogs  and  marshes,  where  their  own  gifts  are 
guarantee  of  safety,  until  the  frost  makes 
hard  walking  of  it  all,  by  which  time  the 
Stag  has  regained  his  vigor. 

The  perfect  antler  and  the  long  beard 
show  that  this  was  the  season  in  the  Cave- 
man's drawing,  the  pinched-up  belly,  the 


tottering  hind  legs,  and  the  truthful  render- 
ing of  the  marsh,  show  that  this  was  some- 
thing that  he  had  seen  with  his  own  eyes, 
that  his  Reindeer  indeed  was  much  the  same 
as  ours  to-day,  though  he  and  the  beasts  he 
chased  are  reckoned  with  the  species  that 
lived  in  Europe  ten  thousand  years  ago. 


-FOR    I    AM    SICK    OF    LOVE" 

By   Hester    Bancroft 

Ah,  dear,  be  silent,  lest  thy  voice  grow  kind, 
Some  whispered  cadence  thrill  of  love,  and  fear 

Come  burning  with  it,  restlessly  and  blind; 
Lest  thy  remoteness  suddenly  grow  near. 

Thy  gracious  thought  has  seemed  a  shaded  pool 
Where  close  hung  boughs  are  chrysophrase  above, 

And  gold-green  dapples  flicker  faint  and  cool — 
Ah,  no,  child,  not  the  rose-hot  breath  of  love! 

Then  be  not  kind,  for  I  would  dwell  a  space, 
And  feel  thy  joy  encircle  all  my  pain 

So  calm  and  hallowedly;  leave  still  this  grace. 
Nor  dim  its  whiteness  with  a  crimson  stain. 


For  what  is  love  but  woe  without  release? 
The  shadow  of  thy  purity  is  peace. 
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'y^  HUNDRED  and  fifty  dol- 
^r    m    lars  is  an  awful  lot  of  money 
I        y       m     to  go  out  and  spend  in  one 
/        I     day,  isn't  it,  Peter?"  sud- 
^^/  I     denly remarked  Peter's  wife 

as  she  gave  critical  observa- 
tion, at  arm's  length,  to  certain  small  cal) 
bages  of  lace  which  she  was  transferring 
from  the  back  of  her  hat  to  the  side  of  her 
hat,  because  they  wore  them  on  the  side, 
this  spring. 

''Depends,"  said  Peter.  "It  would  be  an 
awful  lot  to  spend  on  peanuts,  but  not  so 
much  if  you  were  after  a  motor  car  or  a 
steam  yacht." 

"Well,  I've  always  been  thankful  that  we 
haven't  had  motor  cars  and  steam  yachts 
thrust  upon  us,"  rejoined  Mrs.  Peter  thick 
ly,  with  pins  in  her  mouth.  "Because  we 
couldn't  use  them  all  the  time,.day  and  night, 
and  so  there  they'd  be,  eating  their  heads 
off,  what  with  crews  and  supplies  and  chauf 
feurs  and  repairs,  and  I'd  worry  myself  to 
death  over  it." 

Peter  laughed,  and  dropped  his  mornin<^ 
newspaper,  since  he  had  read  his  own  con- 
tribution thereto  and  glanced  over  the  re- 
mainder of  its  headlines.  He  rose  from  the 
low  chair  where  he  had  Vjeen  recumbent  in 
the  half -hour  after  breakfast  and  walked  to 
the  window,  while  the  blue  streamer  from 
his  pipe  swept  in  a  long  spiral  behind  him 
and  fell  into  a  curling,  shifting  plane  in  the 
broad  shaft  of  sunshine  which  is  still  the 
perquisite  of  dwellers  in  the  top  story  of  old- 
fashioned  apartment  houses — a  luxury  en- 
joyed by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Peter  Wyckoff  at  the 
expense  of  three  long  flights  of  stairs. 
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Peter  regarded  the  crawling  traffic  in  the 
sunny  street  for  a  moment,  and  then  a  sud- 
den thought  seemed  to  strike  him,  and  he 
wheeled  from  the  window  and  marched 
over  to  his  young  wife  and  looked  down  into 
her  bright  eyes. 

"  You  poor  little  thing ! "  he  cried ;  "you've 
been  pinching  and  scraping  so  hard  in  the 
two  years  we've  been  married  that  you've 
forgotten  that  people  are  ever  extravagant, 
or  have  fun,  in  the  world — that's  what  you 
get  for  marrying  a  ])oor  newspaper  man!" 

"  Pooh  1 "  cried  Mrs.  Peter  gayly,  jumping 
up  and  adjusting  the  reincarnated  hat  be- 
fore the  old  Martha  Washington  mirror 
with  a  gilded  yet  chickenish  eagle  dominat- 
ing its  graceful  mahogany  frame  w^hittled 
into  many  sedate  curlycues.  "It  was  the 
best  thing  I  ever  did;  I  can  tell  you  that. 
And  if  you  hadn't  asked  me  just  when  you 
did  I  should  have  had  to  ask  you,  and  I 
should  never  have  heard  the  last  of  that. 
And  as  for  having  fun,  haven't  we  got  a 
whole  holiday  this  very  day,  on  our  wedding 
anniversary,  and  aren't  we  going  out  to 
spend  a  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  for  a 
lovely  old  sideboard  and  some  dining-room 
chairs?   Don't  you  call  that  having  fun?'* 

"But  you've  been  saving  up  so  hard  for 
'em,  and  for  a  whole  year,"  rejoined  her 
husband  regretfully. 

"And  wasn't  that  all  part  of  the  fun,  too  ?" 
demanded  the  young  woman.  "Why  it 
w^ouldn't  be  any  fun  at  all  if  we  could  just 
go  out  and  say  to  Du  Val, '  I'll  take  that,  and 
that,  and  that.  Send  'em  home.'  If  we 
were  as  rich  as  all  that,  we  should  both  be 
dyspeptic  and  you'd  go  to  Florida  while  I 
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went  to  Europe,"  she  went  on,  flitting  about 
the  little  apartment,  and  Anally  poising  in 
front  of  her  devoted  Peter  as  booted  and 
spurred  and  ready  for  the  fray. 

And  because  they  had  been  married  two 
years,  and  had  been  growing  fonder  of  each 
other  every  day  during  all  that  ocean  of  time, 
and  because  they  w^re  so  young  and  happy, 
and  because  the  sunshine  was  so  bright,  and 
because  they  wanted  to,  Peter  and  his  Edith 
gave  each  other  a  beautiful  kiss,  and  then 
laughed.    This  world  was  such  a  good  place ! 

The  Wyckoffs  lived  in  one  of  those  quieter 
eddies  that  border  the  New  York  current  as 
it  swings  down  below  Fourteenth  Street 
into  the  rapids  of  commerce. 

"Where  are  we  going  first?"  said  Peter, 
as  they  went  down  the  long  stairs. 

"Oh,  to  John's,  of  course.  Don't  you 
think  so?"  she  said  quickly.  "Because 
we  used  to  go  there  when  we  were  engaged, 
and  pick  out  the  things  we'd  like  to  have 
when  we  went  to  housekeeping.  And  that 
big  highboy,  up  on  the  top  floor — do  you 
remember  how  we  used  to  go  and  sit  behind 
it,  and  talk,  and " 

Peter's  delighted  chuckle  of  reminiscence 
followed  his  w^ife's  thought. 

"And  I  kissed  you,  and  John  saw  me." 

"Peter!  He  didn't!" 

"  Oh,  yes,  he  did.  But  he  didn't  care,  and 
I  didn't,  and  you  didn't  know." 

"  You  said  he'd  got  a  sideboard,  now,  such 
as  we  want,  didn't  you  ?  "  said  Peter,  as  they 
trotted  along  in  the  early  June  sunshine 
through  the  equatorial  district  of  Union 
Square. 

"  Oh,  it  is  such  a  fine  old  fellow ! "  chirped 
Mrs.  Peter.  "  It's  so  big  and  solemn  that  I 
think  we  ought  to  call  it  Daniel  Webster. 
He  just  stands  there  and  makes  you  bow 
down  before  him." 

"  He  might  not  be  willing  to  stay  in  the 
same  room  with  Red  Jimmy  and  the  Benefi- 
cent Scandal,"  suggested  Peter  doubtfully. 

For  the  benefit  of  those  who  are  not  so  fa- 
miliar as  I  am  with  the  household  mythology 
of  the  Wyckoff  family,  let  it  be  said  at  once 
(in  suitable  parenthesis)  that "  Red  Jimmy ' ' 
was  a  many-legged  old  table  which  stood 
for  sideboard  and  serving- table  combined 
in  their  little  dining-room,  and  which  had 
been  bought  with  the  proceeds  of  a  story 
written  by  Peter  for  a  magazine,  based  upon 
the  adventures  of  a  noted  burglar  of  whose 
exploits,  capture,  and  trial  Peter  had  first 


written  the  newspaper  Odyssey.  Such  a 
friendly  Httle  table  as  it  was,  adjusting  it- 
self so  readily  to  their  varying  needs.  Mrs. 
Peter  quite  loved  it,  and  was  innocently 
grateful  to  the  beautiful  burglar  whose 
name  it  bore.  As  to  the  "  Beneficent  Scan- 
dal," that  was  an  old  Chinese  porcelain 
platter  of  great  size  and  gorgeous  decora- 
tion which  stood  for  the  spoils  of  an  article 
written  for  a  weekly  paper  upon  an  out- 
rageous scandal  in  the  once  famous  Benefi- 
cent Trust  Company,  a  year  before.  It  was 
a  lovely  old  Scandal,  with  its  border  of  war- 
riors in  antique  armor,  each  separate  part 
of  their  archaic  harness  blazoned  in  soft  old 
enamels,  whose  glowing  pinks  made  you 
sure  it  was  jamille  rose  until  you  saw  the 
piercing,  lustrous,  iridescent  greens  that 
made  it  indubitably  jamille  vert.  And  then 
the  wonderful  coat  of  arms  in  the  centre! 
A  darling  old  Scandal. 

"I  know  you'll  love  Daniel,"  pursued 
Mrs.  Wyckoff,  as  they  turned  into  the  dusty 
reaches  of  lower  Fourth  Avenue.  "  And  as 
to  the  chairs,  the  only  trouble  is  that  we 
can't  afford  to  get  six  real  old  ones  that  are 
fit  to  stand  before  Daniel,  I'm  afraid.  But, 
oh,  won't  it  be  fun  to  hunt  them  down! 
Because  there  must  be  half  a  dozen  old 
chairs  somewhere,  just  waiting  for  us  to 
find  them." 

Meantime,  all  unconscious  of  his  early 
morning  customers  coming  so  blithely  to 
him,  old  John  Rorke  stood  reflective  in  his 
shop.  He  settled  down  upon  one  sturdy  leg 
and  leaned  his  elbow  upon  a  pier-table  mag- 
nificent with  the  dull,  faded  gilding  of  that 
empire  which  saw  the  making  of  ancestors. 
John's  shop  always  impressed  you  as  be- 
ing a  very  small  one,  although  it  rambled 
over  a  considerable  space  on  three  floors 
when  you  came  to  explore  it.  But  the  rooms 
were  small,  and  all  ingeniously  cluttered 
with  Lady  Washington  tables,  Governor 
Wentworth  secretaries,  crystal  chandeliers 
from  New  Orleans,  brass-nailed  marriage- 
chests  from  the  Channel  Islands,  Dutch 
chairs  and  settles,  Florentine  saints  in  wood, 
carved  and  colored  apparently  in  the  agony 
of  their  martyrdom,  the  lace-backed  chairs 
of  Chippendale,  Persian  brass  and  Russian 
copper  sending  the  sunlight  glancing  and 
dancing  through  the  dusty  air,  and  all  the 
delightful  debris  of  antiquity.  And  so,  when 
the  burly  figure  of  John  himself  bulked  in 
the  narrow,  tortuous  track  left  among  the 
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furniture,  your  first  impression  on  entering 
the  dingy  glazed  door  was  of  a  low  cave  full 
of  splendid  spoils,  with  an  Irish  giant  guard- 
ing his  treasures. 

As  John  stood  leaning  upon  the  pier-ta- 
ble, just  behind  him  spread  an  old  tapestry 
of  Flanders,  disposed  upon  the  two  high 
posts  of  a  bedstead,  and  over  his  square, 
grizzled  head  depended  a  dull  brass  cande- 
labrum, with  many  sockets.  As  he  medita- 
tively chewed  a  straw — a  regrettable  habit 
fixed  in  early  life  when  he  was  more  at  home 
in  the  stable  than  among  marquetry  cabi- 
nets— he  gripped  a  newspaper  rolled  into  a 
sort  of  baton  in  his  heavy  hand,  and  thus, 
against  his  background  of  draped  columns, 
he  presented  a  large  humoresque  reflection 
of  the  early  Victorian  statesman  in  the  old 
painting  that  faced  him  from  over  the  door. 
Nor  was  John's  brow  less  grave  and  lined 
with  thought  than  that  of  the  British  hero, 
who,  very  properly,  had  a  red  curtain  in- 
stead of  a  green  one  against  which  to  dis- 
play his  dignity. 

With  the  sudden  appearance  of  two  fig- 
ures at  the  door,  John's  shrewd  gray  eye 
brightened  with  the  light  of  pre})aration,  and 
in  the  same  instant  recognition  of  his  vis- 
itors softened  its  expression  to  the  same  pa- 
tient indulgence  with  which  he  regarded  the 
many  ladies  who  came  to  delight  their  eyes 
without  dissipating  their  substance.  For 
these  were  old  acquaintances  whose  appre- 
ciation of  really  fine  old  furniture  far  outran 
their  purse,  yet  who  never  left  the  shop 
without  making  the  old  man  glad  he  had 
wasted  his  time  upon  them,  as  he  was  wont 
to  reflect. 

"  Good-morning,  John,"  said  Mrs.  Wyck 
off.     "  How's  your  cold  ?  "  Her  eyes  smiled 
up  into  his  rugged  face.    (John  usually  had 
a  cold.) 

''  It's  betther,  I  thank  ye,  Mrs.  Wyckoff," 
he  said,  pohtely  backing  himself  into  the 
tapestry  to  allow  her  to  pass  in.  (John's 
cold  was  usually  better  when  he  was  asked.) 
"  An'  arr'  ye  both  well  ?  Ye  don't  be  comin' 
much,  lately.  How  arr'  th'  poor  to  live,  av 
ye  don't  come  to  see  us?" 

Mrs.  Wyckoff's  gay  laugh  matched  the 
old  man's  hospitable  humor. 

"  Oh,  since  you  sold  me  the  mirror  I  don'i 
need  to  come  so  often,  you  know,"  she  re- 
torted. "  But  we  haven't  taken  the  high- 
boy yet,  have  we  ?  Just  to  think  how  long 
you've  had  that  in  the  shop!     It  was  before 


we  were  married  that  I  first  saw  it.  Do  you 
remember?" 

"I  moind  it  well,"  said  John  with  quiet 
emphasis.  "  'Tis  arl  th'  betther  now,  it's 
oulder.    An' it'sas  tarlasiver." 

Mrs.  Wyckoff  tossed  back  her  little  head 
and  laughed,  about  half  a  blush  warming 
her  cheek  as  she  thought  of  what  had  hap- 
pened behind  its  discreet  shelter. 

''  Ah,  John,  you  ought  to  have  been  a  di- 
plomatist, you  know  so  many  tricks." 

"  I  om  a  diplomatist,"  assented  John,  with 
a  heavy  grin.  "  How'd'  I  get  along  wid  th' 
laadies  av  I  wasn't  ?  An'  it's  not  too  laate  for 
ye  to  buy  th'  highboy,  now,"  he  went  on  with 
bland  craft.  "  Ye'll  surely  be  nadin'  plinty 
o'  bureau  dhrawers,  an'  it's  rare  an'  high, 
just  th'  thing  f'r  a  smarl  apartment,  mum. 
It's  a  perfect  skyscraaper  av  a  bureau." 

"  Oh,  I  shouldn't  dare  to  take  it  away 
from  you  now,  after  you've  had  it  so  long," 
returned  the  lady,  "and  especially  at  the 
price.    Do  you  still  ask  sixty  dollars  for  it  ?" 

"  It's  siventy-five  dhollars  now,  mum," 
said  John  gravely.  "  A  new  an'  romantic 
inthrust  has  been  added  to  its  histh'ry.  It 
hasplaayed  a  prominent  part  in  th'  coortship 
o'  one  of  America's  I'adin'  joornahsts,  an' 
I'm  not  sure  that  it  was  not  at  wan  time 
owned  by  th'  ilder  Jaames  Gardon  Binnitt 
himsilf.  I  think  I  may  coom  to  belave 
tthot.  by  an'  by." 

"John,  you  are  certainly  growing  worse 
every  day,"  remonstrated  Mrs.  Wyckoff, 
the  other  half  of  the  blush  tinting  her  face  as 
the  old  man's  eyes  twinkled  good-humored- 
ly,  though  his  square  jaw  never  relaxed  into 
a  smile.  "  But  I'm  not  by  way  of  wanting 
the  highboy  at  present.  It's  a  sideboard, 
John,  that  the  Wyckoff  family  must  have 
next.  And  Mr.  Wyckoff  has  come  to  see 
the  one  I  looked  at  and  Hked  so  much.  I 
think  it  would  be  about  right,  only  it's  so 
big,  and  you  ask  such  an  awful  price  for  it. 
You  know  you've  no  business  to  ask  me  a 
hundred  dollars  for  that  sideboard — such 
an  old  customer  as  I  am." 

"  D'ye  loike  it,  mum  ?"  said  John,  full  of 
wiles,  trying  to  learn  whether  she  was  really 
determined  to  have  that  particular  side- 
board. "  '  Tis  a  foine  boord — I  niver  saw  a 
foiner,  an'  'twas  a  valyud  heirloom  in  th' 
family  of  th'  laate  Gineral  Booregyard,  of 
th'  Confiderate  arrmy.  But  av  ye  ain't  sure 
it  w'u'd  plaze  ye,  don't  ye  taake  it — I've 
manny  others." 
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They  threaded  the  admirable  chaos  of  the 
last  century,  and  when  in  an  upper  room 
they  stood  before  Daniel  Webster,  John's 
voice  grew  hushed,  as  that  of  a  priest  at  the 
shrine. 

"Ah,  'tis  a  foine  wan — a  foine  wan!"  he 
whispered.  "  D'ye  obsarve  th'  ilegant  sim- 
pHcity  of  it — no  fiddlin'  carvin' — not  th' 
scratch  of  a  profaane  tool  on  arl  its  loveli- 
ness, saave  at  th'  fut,  where  ye  hav'  th' 
lion's  paw,  th'  agle's  hid,  an'  th'  fisthoon  o' 
Chippendaale.  An'  see  th'  poHsh  of  th' 
wood !  It's  like  a  mirror — like  a  laake  in  th' 
forest.  An'  did  I  iver  saay  ninety  to  ye  for 
it?  [He  well  knew  he  had  not  until  now.] 
Chape,  chape  at  a  hunderd,  an'  at  ninety 
'tis  only  offered  to  an  ould  custhomer." 

Peter  regarded  the  old  sideboard  with  as 
much  delight  as  his  wife.  Its  massive  se- 
verity was  buttressed  by  simple  columns  at 
the  corners,  and  the  grain  of  the  polished 
wood  in  its  heavy,  curved  panels  shone  out 
like  the  color  in  an  old  painting.  "  It  does 
look  like  Daniel  Webster,"  he  thought,  as 
his  eyes  dwelt  upon  it,  "  or  Cologne  Cathe- 
dral." He  pictured  it  against  his  wall,  with 
the  Beneficent  Scandal  hanging  over  it. 

"It  is  a  corker,"  he  admitted.  "But  I 
guess  we  couldn't  quite  stand  ninety.  How 
about  seventy-five,  John?" 

John's  glance  was  full  of  wounded  pride. 

"  How  can  ye  aask  me  to  taake  siventy- 
foive  f'r  such  a  boord  as  tthotl"  he  said 
sternly.  "  I'd  not  loike  to  hear  it  from  anny 
wan  but  you,  Misther  Wyckoff.  Oh,  no,  I 
can  get  ninety  f'r  it  anny  day  from  Mrs. 
Eliphalet  Jinkins  Brown — she's  mad  f'r  it." 

Peter  drew  his  wife  aside,  while  John  fell 
into  the  cataleptic  state  which  he  affected 
while  people  held  discussions  among  them- 
selves. 

"  Well,  shall  we  get  it  ?  "  he  said.  "Maybe 
he'd  come  down  a  little  more,  and  even  if  he 
wouldn't,  I  think  it's  good  enough  at  nine- 
ty." 

"Why,  Peter,  you're  not  going  to  buy  it 
now,  are  you?"  whispered  Edith,  scandal- 
ized. "  Why,  we  haven't  had  any  shopping 
at  all!  Isn't  that  what  we  started  out  for  ?" 

"  Well,  /  thought  we  started  out  to  buy  a 
sideboard,  and  that  you  wanted  Daniel  and 
nothing  else,"  returned  Peter  humbly.  "I 
don't  believe  we  shall  find  a  better  one." 

"  Of  course  not,"  insisted  his  wife,  with 
patient  pity  for  a  mind  so  dull.  "  We'll  come 
back  and  get  Daniel,  but  just  think  of  the 


fun  of  going  into  a  lot  of  places  with  a  hun- 
dred and  fifty  dollars  in  your  pocket  to 
spend!    That's  what  the  holiday's  for." 

"  All  right,"  he  agreed;  "we'll  pretend  to 
forget  him  for  a  few  hours."  He  turned  to 
John,  whose  seamed  face  was  patient;  John 
had  grown  gray  in  years  while  people 
changed  their  minds. 

"  We've  got  to  take  another  look  around, 
John,"  he  said.  "  The  price  is  pretty  steep, 
and  maybe  we  can  find  something  else  that 
will  do.    Anyhow,  we've  got  to  look." 

"Aye!"  said  John  heartily.  "Luk  arl 
around — ut's  th'  only  waay  f'r  ye  to  be  sure. 
Maaybe  ye'll  get  just  what  ye  want  ilse- 
where.  Butremimbertthatblissin'sbroight- 
en  as  they  taake  their  floight,  as  th'  pote 
says.  Av  tthat  boord  sh'd  fly  away  this 
afthernoon,  what  w'u'd  ye  tthink?  An' 
'twill  not  stay  here  as  long  as  th'  highboy 
—I'll  tell  ye  tthat." 

"I  didn't  forget  the  chairs,"  said  Mrs. 
Peter,  as  they  hurried  up  Fourth  Avenue; 
"  but  I  know  John  hasn't  got  what  I  want, 
and  I  saw  some  lovely  ones  in  Bostwick's 
window  last  week.    If  only  there  are  six." 

Peter  laughed  aloud  in  sheer  delight  at 
being  with  her,  on  a  whole  holiday,  hurry- 
ing to  get  something  lovely  that  she  wanted. 

"  We'll  find  'em,"  he  cried.  "  And  I'll  bet 
you  a  pound  of  Maillard's  that  there  will  be 
six.  I'll  bet  there'll  be  twelve.  Now, 
where's  your  sporting  blood?" 

As  she  looked  up  radiantly  her  hand 
crept  under  his  arm,  and  his  eyes  fell  upon 
the  Httle  warm  glove  that  pressed  his  wrist. 
Such  a  shabby  little  glove!  He  hadn't  no- 
ticed it  before.  Before  she  could  speak  he 
added : 

"  No,  I'm  going  to  change  that.  I'll  make 
it  gloves  instead  of  candy,  and  I'll  bet  you 
two — three  pairs  that  we'll  find  just  what 
we  want  at  Bostwick's,  and  that  you'll  buy 
'em  in  five  minutes,"  A  Machiavelli  of  a 
Peter! 

Mrs.  Peter  shook  her  head.  "No,  you 
don't,"  she  laughed,  and  her  eyes  were  very 
tender.  "I'm  ashamed  of  you!  trying  to 
get  me  to  bet  my  money  away  on  gloves 
when  we're  starving  for  such  bare  necessi- 
ties as  sideboards  and  chairs.  For  of 
course  you'd  win." 

Bostwick's  window  glittered  with  silver, 
brass,  embroideries  from  Spanish  churches, 
copper  lustre  tea-things,  crystal  candle- 
sticks and  Crown  Derby,  and  amid  these 
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vanities  a  brazen  warming-pan  adorned 
with  an  incised  design  of  Adam  and  Eve, 
with  a  large  serpent  in  a  small  tree,  stood 
gaunt  as  Cromwell  among  the  Cavaliers. 
But  the  chairs  were  gone. 

"Maybe  they're  just  inside,"  faltered 
Mrs.  Peter,  entering. 

A  tall  Yankee  with"  a  lean,  brown  jaw,  a 
long  neck  in  which  his  larynx  shot  up  and 
down  like  a  piston,  and  a  wiry,  drooping, 
black  mustache,  stood  nobly  framed  in 
an  archway  of  carved  sandalwood  looted 
from  a  palace  in  Morocco.  Both  Peter  and 
his  wife  had  known  Hiram  Collins,  the  man 
ager  at  Bostwick's,  through  several  years  of 
treasure-hunting.  Peter  had  always  said  he 
looked  like  a  hotel  clerk  gone  wrong;  Mrs. 
Peter  cherished  a  secret  sympathy  for  him 
as  a  decayed  "collector"  whom  bitter  cir- 
cumstances had  compelled  to  sell  his 
"things." 

"  Good-morning,  Mr.  ColHns,"  began  his 
visitor,  and  then,  "Oh,  there  they  are!" 
she  cried,  as  she  spied  the  chairs  of  her 
heart  arranged  against  the  wall. 

"Ain't  them  fine?  ain't  they?"  returned 
the  dealer,  warmly.  "Just  think  of  it,  Mis' 
Wyckoff — eight  on  'em — eight  ginooine 
Duncan  Phyffe  chairs,  six  sides  an'  two 
arms,  sound  's  a  dollar,  every  one  on  'em  1 
I'll  git  forty  dollars  apiece  for  them  chairs 
in  less'n  a  minute  when  Mr.  Brocklesby 
comes  in.  I  wrote  him  soon's  I  got  'em, 
last  week." 

Mrs.  Peter's  heart  touched  bottom. 

"O,  Mr.  ColUns,"  she  sighed.  "And  I 
did  want  them  so  much !  Do  you  really  ask 
forty  dollars  apiece  for  them  ?" 

Mr.  CoUins's  piston  spun  up  and  down 
violently  in  the  excess  of  his  emotion. 
"Why,  that  ain't  nothin'  to  ask  for  them 
chairs."  he  protested,  as  his  hand  caressed 
the  gentle  curves  of  the  old  armchair  stand- 
ing so  primly  upon  its  slender  legs.  '  'They're 
wuth  any  money  I  might  ask  for  'em.  I 
never  see  eight  Duncan  Phyffes  all  at  once 
before  in  all  my  life.  I  'most  dropped  dead 
when  I  found  'em." 

Peter  perceived  the  need  of  making  a  di- 
version. 

''Howabouta'sideboard?"hesaid.  ''Have 
you  got  a  good  one  for  less  than  two  thousand 
dollars,  or  even  less  than  seventy-five  ?  " 

Mr.  Collins  grinned.  "I  sh'd  think  I 
had,"  he  said,  cheerfully.  "  See  that  board 
back  of  ye — ain't  that  all  right?   Hold  on, 


though,  that  one's  ninety.    Come  from  Long 
Island  yisterday." 

The  young  people  regarded  it  hopelessly. 
Clumsy  carving  intruded  everywhere,  and 
the  wood  showed  no  such  splendor  of  knot- 
ted grain  as  had  distinguished  Daniel  Web- 
ster.   A  gaping  crack  ran  along  the  top. 

"  Come  to  fix  that  up  it'll  look  splendid," 
said  Mr.  ColHns  reassuringly.  "There's 
more  upstairs,  but  most  of  'em  come  a 
leetle  higher." 

"  Any  other  chairs "  began  Peter,  but 

his  wife  broke  in  with  dry  tears  in  her  tone. 

"  Oh,  no,  I  don't  want  to  see  any  other 
chairs  at  all,"  she  said.  "  And  maybe  we'd 
better  not  stay  here  any  longer — : — "  This 
in  a  whisper.    "  I'm  afraid  I  shall  cry." 

"  Hiram  Collins  is  clean  dotty  over  Dun- 
can Phyffe  and  all  his  works,"  remarked 
Peter  consolingly,  as  they  veered  across  the 
avenue  toward  old  Mrs.  Siebold's  shop. 
"  Years  ago,  when  I  first  knew  him,  he  used 
to  tell  me  about  a  chair  made  by  Duncan 
Phyffe  that  he  had  once  owned  and  sold  for 
fifteen  dollars — said  fifty  would  be  cheap 
for  it  now — you'd  think  it  was  an  Adams 
masterpiece,  to  hear  him  talk." 

Mrs.  Siebold,  a  middle-aged  descendant 
of  Ruth,  the  gleaner,  sat  beside  a  brass-in- 
laid tea-table,  stringing  beads.  Her  large 
flat  face  wore  its  customary  look  of  patient 
despair,  as  one  who  had  sounded  the  suffer- 
ing of  a  vain  world,  and  now,  mourning  the 
late  Siebold,  was  waiting  for  release. 

"  I  vish  I  could  find  some  old  dining- j airs 
myself,"  she  whimpered,  in  response  to  Mrs 
Peter's  greeting  and  request.  "  Old  jairs 
are  the  sgarcest  things.  I  have  three  peau- 
tiful  Embire  jairs  that  Siebold  pought  at  the 
Charves  sale  in  London,  dirty  years  ago — 
they  should  really  pe  in  the  Medrobolidan 
Museum." 

Peter's  hand  gripped  his  stick, 

"That  chair,"  he  said,  indicating  a 
square-legged,  fiddle-backed  relic,  with  an 
inset  cushion  covered  with  broken  hair- 
cloth— a  perfectly  ordinary  old  chair  of  good 
design.  "  Haven't  you  got  six — or  even  four 
— like  that  ?     How  much  is  it  ?  " 

Mrs.  Siebold's  eyes  rolled  their  saffron 
balls. 

"That's  dwendy-five,"  she  said  broken- 
ly. "  Siebold  told  me  never  to  sell  it  for  less 
than  forty.  There  never  vas  another  jair 
hke  that.  It  game  from  Mendelssohn's 
music-rpom." 


Drawti  by  Walter  Appleton  Clark. 

When  they  stood  before  Daniel  Webster,  John's  voice  grew  hushed. — Page  447. 
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Fourth  Avenue  stretched  before  them 
again — rather  dishearteningly,  it  seemed. 
The  hot  June  sun  poured  down  upon  the 
dusty  stones,  and  Mrs.  Peter  felt  herself 
grown  small  and  daunted.  Her  step,  that 
had  beaten  such  a  blithe  rhythm  at  the 
start,  began  to  flag  a  Httle. 

"  A  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  isn't  such  a 
lot  of  money,  after  all,  is  it?"  she  mur- 
mured, humbly. 

''  Oh,  you  only  feel  poor  now  because 
you're  tired  and  hungry,"  responded  Peter, 
resolutely  gay.  "  We'll  get  some  luncheon, 
and  then  we'll  have  all  the  pirates  at  our 
feet.    And  let's  go  to  the  Holland  House." 

''Oh,  no,  Peter,"  she  cried.  "It's  so 
awfully  expensive." 

"  Well,  can't  we  be  a  Httle  extravagant  on 
our  wedding-day,  I  should  like  to  know?" 
said  Peter  defiantly. 

''  Oh,  wtII,  but  you  know  we  are  spending 
our  money,  and  we  mustn't  be  foohsh,"  she 
urged.  "Besides,"  she  went  on,  changing 
her  tack  as  she  saw  Peter's  face  a  little  over- 
cast, "  I  want  to  learn  how  to  cook  kidneys 
in  that  lovely  way  they  do  them  at  Ricca- 
dello's.  And  every  time  I  can  go  there  I 
learn  a  little  more  about  it."  A  very  able 
skipper  was  Mrs.  Peter. 

"  All  right,"  said  the  docile  Peter,  shifting 
his  mental  course  with  only  one  sigh  for  his 
vanishing  vision  of  a  cool  corner  "under  a 
palm-tree,"  like  Enoch  Arden,  but  with 
Edith  plus  cantaloupe  and  broiled  chicken 
to  cheer  his  sight. 

So  they  went  to  Riccadello's  and  had 
their  spaghetti  and  kidneys,  and  when  Peter 
growled  at  a  spot  on  the  table  cloth  Mrs. 
Peter  reminded  him  that  they  were  in  Italy, 
now,  and  travellers  need  not  notice  such 
trifles.  But  when  Peter,  accHmating  rapid- 
ly, proposed  Asti  Spumante,  Mrs.  Peter 
shook  her  head. 

"  You  know  wine  in  the  middle  of  the  day 
makes  us  so  heavy  and  stupid.  Black  cof- 
fee's the  thing  to  sharpen  one's  wits  for 
those  awful  pirates  up  in  Fifth  Avenue." 

"  Fifth  Avenue  ?"  Peter's  eyebrows  hf ted. 

"  Why,  yes,"  she  returned.  "  Sometimes 
you  can  find  lovely  things  in  those  shops 
that  aren't  dear  at  all.  Kitty  Brewster  got 
an  old  convex  mirror  in  a  beautiful  carved 
frame  up  there  for  the  price  of  about  half  a 
hat,  the  other  day.  It  was  a  Httle  broken 
in  one  place,  but  you  hang  it  up  high,  and 
it  never  shows." 


So  out  and  away  to  the  higher  latitudes — 
to  that  air  full  of  fine,  floating  gold-dust  dif- 
fused (together  with  a  more  plebeian  smeU) 
from  the  motor-cars  in  which  the  other  half 
fives.  "Anyhow,  they  all  look  so  prosper- 
ous up  here,  it's  a  comfort,  after  old  Mother 
Siebold,"  remarked  Peter,  tossing  away  his 
cigarette  as  they  turned  into  the  Avenue. 
Mrs.  Peter  always  let  him  smoke  in  the 
cross-streets,  if  he  felt  he  must. 

"It's  no  use,  Peter,"  she  said  a  few  min- 
utes later,  as  they  stood  at  the  great  window 
in  which  Du  Val  had  set  out  a  few  sample 
wonders  for  the  pubHc  eye.  "We  shall 
waste  our  time  in  here,  but,  oh!" 

Peter  drew  a  long  breath.  "  Lord,  what 
things  there  are  in  the  world!"  he  sighed. 
"And  they  call  the  Chinese  heathens!" 

Three  covered  jars,  about  eighteen  inches 
high,  on  ancient  gilded  stands  of  carved 
wood,  were  arranged  symmetrically  in  the 
large  parallelogram  of  the  window  upon  a 
piece  of  dull  green  brocade.  At  the  base 
the  porcelain  was  heavy,  but  the  sides,  ris- 
ing in  a  graceful  swell,  grew  thinner  rapidly, 
and  at  the  point  of  greatest  breadth  were 
almost  egg-shefl.  The  paste  was  clear 
white,  and  its  surface  glittered  with  the 
light,  shifting  iridescence  which  great  age 
bestows  upon  vitreous  surfaces  as  a  reward 
for  keeping  themselves  unbroken  through 
the  hundreds  of  years.  The  intricate  geo- 
metrical design  in  dull,  rose-colored  enamel 
covered  the  whole  jar,  except  for  a  panel  on 
either  side  in  which  a  few  Chinese  charac- 
ters pencilled  in  "heavenly  blue"  still  ut- 
tered the  worship  of  the  long-dead  artist  for 
his  emperor. 

As  Peter's  eyes  turned  away  from  the  soft 
radiance  of  this  beauty,  they  fell  upon  his 
wife's  hat,  with  the  little  cabbages  of  lace 
changed  from  the  back  to  the  side.  He 
straightened  up  suddenly,  and  said  softly, 
"  Come,  dear,  let's  look  along." 

They  turned  from  the  window,  and  Mrs. 
Peter  gave  a  Httle  gasp  as  a  young  lady 
(just  Edith's  age,  thought  Peter)  came  rip- 
pHng  down  the  avenue,  clothed  upon  with 
such  affluence  of  color,  such  beauty  of  fine, 
such  perfection  of  detail,  as  go  to  make  up 
what  women  call  "a  real  creation." 

"O,  Peter,"  whispered  his  wife,  "just 
notice  her  dress!" 

Peter  noticed,  while  Edith's  eyes  swept 
her  figure  with  that  glance  of  the  whole 
mind   which   enabled   Houdin,   they  say, 
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when  passing  a  shop-window  to  swallow 
with  his  eyes  every  separate  article  it  con- 
tained. 

"Wasn't  it  stunning,  Peter?"  she  said 
with  a  little  wistful  note  in  her  voice  that 
made  Peter's  eyes  turn  instantly  upon  the 
slim  gray  figure  at  his  side.  "  But  this  isn't 
buying  sideboards,"  she  added  briskly. 
"  Come  along." 

But  Peter,  intent  now  upon  a  new  train 
of  thought,  went  on  noticing.  He  wasn't 
much  of  a  connoisseur  in  the  matter  of  wom- 
en's clothes,  and  Edith,  in  her  quiet,  simply 
made  gowns,  with  her  sweet,  high-bred  face 
and  soft  brown  hair,  gilt  in  the  sun  and  full 
of  coppery  shadows,  had  always  seemed  to 
him  to  float  in  the  upper  ether  of  the  mode. 
But  now  he  saw  with  a  new  vision.  Her 
sleeves  were  not  as  other  women's  sleeves. 
Her  hat  lacked  the  profusion  of  blossom, 
the  tilt,  the  touch  of  other  women's  hats. 
Even  the  lines  of  her  skirt  and  coat  were  dif- 
ferent, in  some  intangible  way. 

"Here'sBoerhaven's,"  said  Mrs.  Peter.  ''I 
know  somebody  who  got  an  old  chair  cheap 
here,  once.  Maybe  he's  got  something. 
Let's  look,  anyway,"  she  ended,  plaintively. 

Boerhaven  &  Co.  were  of  Rotterdam, 
Paris,  London,  and  New  York,  and  their 
business  dealings  rather  improved  upon  the 
Mosaic  law  of  an  eye  for  an  eye  and  a  tooth 
for  a  tooth.  At  this  time  of  the  year,  how- 
ever, neither  member  of  the  firm  wasted  his 
valuable  time  in  New  York.  A  young  man 
with  short  curhng  blond  hair  and  the  ex- 
pression of  an  active  young  sparrow-hawk 
bowed  before  them  with  cold  reserve  as 
they  entered  among  the  tall  Delft  beakers 
and  tarnished  gold  brocades. 

"  That  is  a  noble  one,"  he  answered  Mrs. 
Peter's  poHte  question,  waving  his  hand 
toward  a  sideboard  something  smaller  than 
a  trolley-car,  covered  with  elaborate  carv- 
ing. "  Of  Nuremberg,  from  the  seventeenth 
century." 

Mrs.  Peter  laughed.  "Oh,  I  want  a 
smaller  one,"  she  said  with  hollow  cheer- 
fulness. 

"  This  is  a  bit  of  Renaissance  work,"  said 
the  man,  with  the  air  of  a  guide  at  the  Uf- 
fizi,  indicating  a  walnut  cabinet  so  beauti- 
fully wrought  that  both  the  young  people 
stopped  still  in  frank  dehght  of  the  eye. 
"Of  Padua.  The  price  is  eight  hundred. 
Perhaps  you  are  looking  for  something 
cheaper?" 


"  Oh,  yes,  I  want  a  small  mahogany  side- 
board," said  Peter,  flushing  a  bit.  "Haven't 
you  any  colonial  furniture?" 

"Most  of  our  collection  is  continental," 
answered  the  salesman  indifferently.  "  Per- 
haps you  might  find  more  colonial  pieces  in 
Fourth  avenue."  He  leaned  his  elbow  neg- 
Hgently  upon  a  pedestal  that  supported  a 
modern  Florentine  Madonna  in  glistening 
white  marble. 

They  walked  up  the  Avenue  a  few  steps 
without  speaking.  Then,  "  Confound  his 
impudence!"  said  Peter. 

"  It  does  seem  as  if  our  poor  hundred  and 
fifty  dollars  had  shrunk,  somehow,"  admit- 
ted his  wife.  She  was  pink  with  vexation, 
and  averted  her  face  that  he  might  not  see 
it.  As  she  turned  her  head  she  caught  sight 
of  such  a  vision  of  dehght 

No  old  tables  or  chairs.  No  ancient  porce- 
lain or  bronze.  No  antique  fabrics,  but  mod- 
ern ones — a  whole  window  full  of  new  frocks. 

"  Oh,  let's  look  in  at  Netherland's  for  a 
minute  1"  she  cried,  her  chill  disappoint- 
ment scattered  in  the  warmth  of  such  ra- 
diance. "Now,  let's  play  'choose,'"  she 
went  on.  "  You  pick  out  one  and  I'll  pick 
out  one,  and  we'll  see  how  we  agree." 

Peter  dehberated.  A  dozen  costumes,  for 
the  street,  for  evening,  for  ten  o'clock,  for 
two  o'clock,  for  five  o'clock,  gave  him  a 
wide  range.  Not  the  green  one,  nor  the  Hlac, 
pretty  as  it  was.    At  last  he  decided. 

"That  one,"  said  he,  indicating  a  recep- 
tion gown  of  gorgeous  purple.  "  For  you,  I 
should  think  that  would  be  just  about  right. " 

"Oh,  you  goose  1"  she  sighed.  "Just  see 
that  lovely  little  brown  one  with  the  waist- 
coat embroidered  in  peacock's  eyes  and  the 
jabot  of  real  lace.  Isn't  it  a  perfect  dream  ? 
And  I  do  believe  it's  just  about  my  size." 
She  gazed  in  rapture. 

Peter's  face  grew  more  and  more  intent. 
His  hair  tingled  at  the  roots  as  if  he  were  re- 
ceiving static  electricity.  And  the  next  in- 
stant the  priming  caught  fire,  and  bang! 
went  his  idea. 

"  You've  got  to  have  that  dress,"  he  said 
firmly.  "You  need  it,  and  you've  got  to 
have  it." 

"Oh,  you  fooHsh  boy!"  protested  his 
wife,  rosy  pink  again,  but  this  time  with  sur- 
prise. "You're  crazy,  Peter.  That's  a 
French  dress,  and  it  costs  an  awful  lot — as 
much  as  we've  got  altogether,  I'm  afraid. 
Besides,  I  don't  need  it." 
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"Yes,  you  do,"  declared  Peter  warmly. 
"  You've  been  wearing  that  dress  you've  got 
on  for  two  years — why,  it  was  part  of  your 
trousseau,  dear!" 

'' Well,  but  it's  all  right,  still,"  she  urged. 
"  It  was  a  very  expensive  dress,  and  it  lasts 
beautifully.  It's  good  for  all  this  season — 
plenty  good  enough." 

"No,  it  isn't,"  returned  Peter  stoutly. 
"It  isn't  good  enough.  No  two-year-old 
dress  is  good  enough  for  you." 

"  Now,  don't  be  foolish,  dear,"  she  plead- 
ed. "  You  know  we  can't  have  everything, 
and  just  think  of  Daniel  Webster." 

"  Daniel  be  blov/ed! "  said  Peter  briefly. 
"We'll  get  Daniel,  or  something  Hke  him, 
some  other  time  when  we  need  him  worse." 

He  saw  the  dissent  gathering  in  her  soft 
eyes,  and  he  went  on  with  tender  overbear- 
ing. 

"Now,  this  is  peanuts,  and  not  motor- 
cars or  yachts.  What's  the  sense  in  starving 
for  peanuts  because  we  can't  hire  a  chauf- 
feur, of  Padua,  from  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury?" 

Mrs.  Peter  laughed  a  little  helplessly. 
"  But  it  isn't  the  way  we  ought  to  do,"  she 
persisted.  "  And  as  to  this  dress,  why,  I'm 
all  right  in  it." 

Peter  played  his  ace  with  the  brutality  of 
despair. 

"You're  not  all  right  in  it,"  he  said. 
"You  don't  look  Hke  other  women  in  the 
street  to-day.  You  need  a  new  dress  and  a 
new  hat." 

"  Well,  if  it  comes  to  that,  you  don't  look 
like  other  men.  Your  hat's  all  right,  but 
that  suit  of  clothes  never  was  just  what  it 
should  be,  and  you  got  it  early  last  spring." 

Peter  stood  on  guard  at  once. 

"Oh,  it's  only  a  business  suit,"  he  said, 
"and  I'm  sure  I  don't  see  what's  the  mat- 
ter with  it,"  although  he  did  know,  very 
well.  "Do  you  want  me  to  turn  up  my 
trousers  at  the  bottom  like  that  chap  ?"  He 
nodded  his  head  toward  a  young  gentleman 
who  progressed  down  the  sunny  sidewalk 
with  smoothly  curled  trousers  flapping  over 
beautiful  pearl-colored  spats. 

Mrs.  Peter's  virtuous  resolution  rose 
high,  when  a  sudden  thought  turned  her  ice 
to  water  in  an  instant.  It  was  the  season  of 
bargains  in  the  big  shops.  Her  eyes  pleaded 
like  a  deer's  for  a  moment.  Then  she  felt 
herself  go. 

"  Well "  she  hesitated.     "  Maybe  we 


might  go  in  and  ask  the  price — perhaps  it's 
marked  down."  Then  in  an  instant  she 
stood  heroic  in  her  defeat  before  Peter's 
attempted  advance. 

"  I  won't  stir  a  step  till  you  promise  me 
you'll  get  a  new  suit  of  clothes  if  I  get  that 
dress!"  she  panted. 

"All  right,"  said  Peter.    "Let's  go  in." 

"From  your  old  tailor,  Peter,"  she  in- 
sisted, her  hand  on  his  arm.  "No  cheap 
clothes.  I've  seen  you  reading  the  cheap 
tailors'  advertisements  sometimes,  but  I 
won't  have  it.  You've  got  to  go  to  your 
old  tailor  and  order  a  suit  to-day  if  I'm  go- 
ing to  think  about  that  dress." 

Peter  swept  her  into  the  shop.  As  the 
frock-coat  of  the  floor-man  made  obeisance 
to  her  Mrs.  Peter  felt  the  fire  of  battle  run 
through  her  little  blue  veins.  Her  head  was 
erect ;  she  smelled  the  smoke  of  the  bargain 
table. 

"This  one?"  said  the  salesman,  poHte, 
but  indifferent.  "This  is  now  seventy  dol- 
lars— just  reduced  from  a  hundred  and 
twenty-five." 

"0-o-h,  yes,"  she  said  softly.  "And  is 
it  not  somewhere  near  my  measure  ?  " 

"  Please  try  it  on,  madam,"  suggested  the 
frock-coat.  "  Will  you  step  into  the  eleva- 
tor?" 

On  the  next  floor  a  "sumptuous"  lady 
(as  Peter  mentally  classified  her),  with  a 
towering  pompadour,  led  the  way  to  a  cabi- 
net, her  black  dress  trailing  magnificently. 
Cautious  in  such  unfamiliar  waters,  Peter 
dropped  anchor  near  a  window.  In  the 
mirrored  dressing-room  the  sumptuous  lady 
slipped  the  little  brown  dress  upon  the  en- 
raptured Mrs.  Peter. 

"It  is  French,  madam,"  she  said,  as  she 
deftly  fastened  the  lace  collar  in  the  back 
and  adjusted  the  jabot.  "  It  is  a  model  cos- 
tume; there  is  not  another  Hke  it  in  the  city. 
And  I  think  it  will  not  need  a  single  altera- 
tion. It  is  most  unusual.  See  for  your- 
self," and  she  swung  a  second  long  mirror 
so  as  to  repeat  the  figure. 

Edith  turned  herself  in  every  direction. 
Yes,  it  was  absolutely  perfect.  It  seemed 
to  have  been  made  for  her. 

"Shall  I  ask  the  gent'man  to  step  in, 
madam?"  ventured  the  attendant. 

Peter's  eyes  opened  wide  as  they  fell  upon 
the  familiar  little  figure  in  the  unfamiliar 
smartness  of  the  latest  mode.  Why,  this 
was  the  very  Edith  of  his  courtship ;  this  was 
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what  belonged  to  her  by  birthright.  And 
he  had  not  been  able  to  give  it  to  her.  Only 
the  presence,  however  self-effaced,  of  the 
sumptuous  lady  prevented  him  from  be- 
having Hke  a  bridegroom. 

''  Isn't  it  lovely  ?  "  she  smiled,  pinker  than 
ever  with  delight.  "And  it  doesn't  need  a 
thing  done  to  it.  And  you  see  the  waistcoat 
and  the  jabot  take  the  place  of  the  expensive 
blouse  that  I  should  have  to  buy  to  go  under 
it,  so  it's  really  cheap,"  she  added  in  an 
undertone. 

"  Don't  take  it  off,"  said  he,  fervently. 
"  And  can  you  get  a  hat,  here,  too  ?  " 

The  sumptuous  lady  reappeared  as  from 
the  clouds.  "  We  have  just  reduced  a  num- 
ber of  spring  models  in  millinery,"  she 
cooed.  "  I  think  one  of  them  was  made  to 
go  with  this  costume.  If  you  will  allow  me, 
I  will  bring  it." 

What  wimple  could  have  so  nobly 
crowned  a  great  lady?  What  Indian  scarf 
could  have  so  entwined  a  princess's  brow  ? 
What  flowers  could  have  so  wreathed  a  dry- 
ad's temples  in  ancient  Sicily  ?  A  vision  of 
Arcady,  a  gift  of  Heaven,  a  miracle  of  the 
Rue  de  la  Paix! 

"There!"  said  the  sumptuous  lady. 
"  Madam,  I  really  think  that's  cheek.  And 
that  hat'U  grow  on  you,  I'm  sure." 

O  lady  in  black,  bless  you  for  that  phrase ! 
A  shriek  of  laughter  from  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Peter  disconcerted  the  sumptuous  one  for 
an  instant. 

"But  it's  quite  large  enough  now,"  said 
Mrs.  Peter,  her  eyes  dancing.  "  But  it's 
very  nice.    What  is  the  price  ?  " 

"This  is  fifteen,  madam,  reduced  from 
thirty,"  responded  the  attendant  with  dig- 
nity, venturing  no  more  flights  of  compli- 
mentary fancy. 

"Well,  then,"  hesitated  Peter,  "are  you 
sure  it's  all  right  ?  Nothing  at  all  to  do  to 
the  bias,  or  anything?" 

Mrs.  Peter  turned  upon  him  serene  eyes 
of  blissful  peace.  Her  words  fell  like  the 
roses  in  the  fairy  tale  from  the  princess's 
lips. 

"I  think  this  will  be  all,"  she  said  quiet- 
ly. "  Please  send  my  other  things  to  this 
address,"  and  she  gave  the  attendant  a  card . 


As  they  moved  up  the  Avenue  together, 
Mrs.  Peter  trod  quite  six  inches  above  the 
pavement.  When  she  spoke  her  voice  was 
superbly  calm. 

"And  now  for  your  tailor,  dear,"  she  said. 
"He's  right  here  in  the  next  cross-street, 
isn't  he?" 

Peter  assented,  and  in  the  same  breath: 
"But  come  in  here,  first;  you  want  some 
gloves,"  he  said. 

With  a  new  pair  of  fawn-colored  gloves 
upon  her  hands  and  another  (conceded  to 
Peter's  insistence)  stowed  in  his  breast- 
pocket, they  entered  the  tailor's  shop  to- 
gether. Peter  was  most  cordially  welcomed. 

"  I  was  afraid  you  had  forgotten  me,  sir," 
said  the  man.  "  Something  for  the  street  ?  " 
He  unrolled  four  or  five  pieces  of  cloth.  "On 
all  these  I  shall  take  pleasure  in  giving  you 
the  fifteen  per  cent,  reduction  I  make  to  my 
old  customers  this  month." 

"  Oh,  not  that  one,  Peter,"  pronounced 
his  wife.  "  It's  such  a  woolly  one — Hke  the 
child's  caterpillar.  This  one,  now."  Pe- 
ter's taste  agreed. 

"Is  that  all  the  trouble  a  man  has!"  she 
cried,  after  a  moment's  activity  of  the  tape- 
measure. 

"I'll  send  you  a  card  early  next  week, 
Mr.  Wyckoff,"  said  the  tailor;"  Tuesday,  I 
think." 

As  they  turned  back  toward  the  Avenue 
Peter  looked  at  his  watch. 

"Half  past  five.  Now,  do  you  know 
what's  going  to  happen?" 

"What?"  smiled  his  wife  radiantly. 

"We're  going  to  finish  this  celebration 
properly,"  he  announced.  As  they  reached 
the  corner  he  nodded  to  a  beckoning  cabby 
cruising  for  a  fare  along  the  curb. 

"Oh,  what!"  she  quivered  happily. 

Peter  held  the  raiment  of  his  goddess  as 
she  stepped  into  the  hansom. 

"  Go  up  to  the  East  Drive  and  around  the 
Park,"  he  said,  "and  get  back  to  Sherry's 
at  seven." 

"Peter!" 

He  stepped  in,  and  the  doors  swung  to- 
gether. As  they  whirled  away  in  the  after- 
noon kaleidoscope,  he  said  firmly: 

"And  we're  going  to  have  champagne." 
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BY    DAY    AND     NIGHT 

By    George    Cabot    Lodge 


That  day  we  saw  the  sunlight  dawn  and  die, 

The  twilight  close,  the  dusk  grow  deep  and  still, 
The  red  moon  rise,  the  white  moon  climb  the  hill, 
And  darkness  fill  the  caverns  of  the  sky. 

That  night  we  saw  the  storm-strewn  beaches  lie 

Endless  and  pale,  the  midnight  stare  with  stars, 
The  ocean  flash  like  countless  scimitars — 
And  felt  the  feet  of  time  go  soundless  by. 

That  day!     That  night!     ...     we  saw  the  harvest  rise 
Of  Truth's  immortal  seed  and  yield  its  grain. 
Where  thro'  the  soul's  starved  acres  love  had  passed; 

We  were  like  mariners  whose  sleepless  eyes 

Have  sought  on  each  horizon's  verge  in  vain 
Their  landfall — and  who  come  to  port  at  last! 

II 

That  day  Love  stood  like  sunrise  at  the  goal; 

The  labyrinth  of  life  seemed  filled  with  light; 
And,  as  we  passed,  a  splendour  calm  and  bright 
Wreathed  for  the  brows  of  death  an  aureole. 

Swiftly  we  saw  dissolve  from  pole  to  pole 
Wide  gyres  of  indistinguishable  night. 
Till,  grave  with  raptures  of  austere  delight. 
We  stood  in  the  vast  daybreak  of  the  soul! 

Then,  as  in  memory's  spectral  afterglow. 

Life  seemed  a  rumour  of  far  things,  a  tale 
Told  in  a  ghostly  twilight  long  ago; 

And  Love,  whose  guidance  we  had  shared  so  long. 
Paused  on  the  verge  of  death's  inviolate  pale 
With  lips  of  silence  and  with  eyes  of  song. 

Ill 

That  night  of  spiritual  silences 

We  found  love's  inmost  silence,  where  the  days 

Are  silent,  where  the  perishable  phrase 

Of  song  is  silent,  and  where  silence  is 
Like  light  along  majestic  distances 

Opened  before  the  soul's  unswerving  gaze; 

Where  life  is  silent,  and  the  blatant  ways 

Of  life,  and  life's  divine  uncertainties. 
There  we  beheld  the  dark  enigmas  yield 

In   silence,  and  in  silence  truth  appear 

Stainless  as  starlight  on  a  silver  shield. 
And  still  we  felt,  as  in  transcendent  skies 

Beyond  the  mind's  last  outpost,  calm  and  clear, 

Silence  and  glittering  tranquillities. 


COOPER 


By  W.  C.  Brownell 


T  is  only  superficially  remark- 
able that  Cooper  should  have 
been  over  thirty  when  he 
wrote  his  first  story.  Had  he 
possessed  the  native  temper- 
ament of  the  literary  arlist, 
he  certainly  would  not  have  deferred  ex- 
perimentation so  long.  Nor  would  he,  if 
he  had  had  to  cast  about  for  a  liveHhood, 
probably,  or  if  his  environment  had  been 
other  than  it  was.  But  to  determine  the 
literary  vocation  of  a  man  of  hterary  gen- 
ius, surely,  yet  nevertheless  a  man  who  had 
been  occupied  in  wholly  unUterary  pursuits 
until  so  ripe  a  maturity  as  his,  the  accident 
of  a  whim  was  not  only  an  appropriate  but 
altogether  the  most  natural  cause.  "  Pre- 
caution "  was  the  result  of  such  an  accident. 
It  has  no  other  merit,  but  it  established 
the  fact,  which  apparently  he  had  never  sus- 
pected, that  he  had  the  gift  of  improvisa- 
tion; and  when  he  found  his  material,  in 
his  next  book,  he  produced  a  work  that 
established  his  reputation  as  a  writer  of  ro- 
mance. He  did  much  better,  as  he  did  far 
worse,  afterward,  but  "The  Spy"  is  emi- 
nently characteristic.  It  betrays  his  faults 
— very  nearly  all  of  them,  I  think — and 
most  of  his  virtues.  It  signalized  the  en- 
trance into  the  field  of  romance,  in  the  ful- 
ness of  untried  but  uncommon  powers,  of  a 
born  story-teller.  This  he  was  first  of  all. 
Some  of  his  stories  are  dull,  but  they  are 
never  not  stories.  He  belongs,  accordingly, 
in  the  same  category  with  Scott  and  Dumas 
and  George  Sand  and,  in  general,  the  writ- 
ers whose  invention  is  a  conspicuous  if  not 
their  preponderant  faculty,  a  faculty  which 
though  it  may  often  weary  others,  seems 
itself  never  to  tire. 

The  circumstances  of  his  life  explain 
the  characteristics  of  his  books  with  even 
more  completeness  than  circumstances — as 
has  now  become  a  commonplace — explain 
everything,  and  constitute  as  well  as  alter 
cases.  He  had  little  systematic  education. 
His  character  was  developed  and  affirmed 


before  his  mind  was  either  trained  or  stored. 
His  taste  naturally  suffered.  Taste  is  the 
product  of  tradition,  and  of  tradition  he  was 
quite  independent,  quite  ignorant.  For- 
tunately, he  was  also  ignorant  of  its  value, 
and  when  at  thirty  he  began  to  produce  Ht- 
erature  his  energy  was  unhampered  by  dif- 
fidence. But  it  was  inevitable  that  the  lit- 
erature he  produced  should  be  extremely 
unliterary,  and  noticeably  so  in  proportion 
to  its  power.  His  talent  was  not  distinc- 
tively a  Hterary  talent.  He  had  not  even 
a  tincture  of  bookishness.  Of  the  art  of  lit- 
erature he  had  perhaps  never  heard.  It  was 
quite  possible  in  his  day — singular  as  it  may 
seem  in  ours — not  to  hear  of  it.  He  left 
school  early  and  was  a  sailor,  a  man  of  busi- 
ness, a  gentleman  of  more  or  less  leisure — 
enough,  at  all  events,  to  encourage  a  tem- 
perament that  was  aristocratic  and  critical, 
and  not  in  the  least  speculative,  adventu- 
rous, and  aesthetic. 

His  prolixity  is  perhaps  his  worst  fault; 
it  is,  at  all  events,  the  source  of  the  worst 
fault  his  novels  have,  the  heaviest  handicap 
a  novel  can  have  —namely,  their  tedium. 
To  begin  with,  hardly  one  of  them  is  with- 
out its  tiresome  character.  Not  a  few  have 
more  than  one.  Few  of  his  best  characters 
avoid  tedium  at  times ;  at  times  even  Leather- 
stocking  is  a  bore.  Cooper  must  himself,  in 
actual  life,  have  been  fond  of  bores.  Per- 
haps his  irascibility  was  soothed  by  studying 
this  particular  foible  of  his  fellows.  The 
trait  is  to  be  suspected  in  other  writers  of 
fiction ;  Scott,  for  example.  For  my  own 
part,  I  recall  no  character  in  Cooper  as  tire- 
some as  the  Baihe  Nicol  Jarvie  in  "Rob 
Roy."  Cooper,  however,  in  this  respect  is, 
in  general,  unsurpassed.  The  Scotch  doctor 
in  "The  Spy,"  the  Dutch  father  in  "The 
Water  Witch,"  the  Italian  disputants  in 
"Wing -and -Wing,"  the  crack-brained 
psalmodist  in ''The  Last  of  the  Mohicans" — 
but  it  is  idle  to  specify,  the  list  is  too  long. 

It  is  true  that  to  represent  a  bore  ade- 
quately a  novelist  cannot  avoid  making  him 
tiresome.  That  is  his  raison  d'etre,  and  for 
a  novelist  nihil  humani  can  be  alienum.  But 
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Terence  himself  would  have  modified  his 
maxim  if  he  could  have  foreseen  Cooper's 
addiction  to  this  especial  genus.  And,  as  I 
say,  some  of  the  best  and  most  interesting  of 
his  personages  prose  at  times  interminably: 
the  Pathfinder  talking  about  his  own  and 
Killdeer's  merits  at  the  prize-shooting,  not  a 
few,  indeed,  of  the  deliverances  of  this  star 
character  of  Cooper's  entire  company,  are 
hard  to  bear.  And  both  the  bores  who  are 
so  explicitly — and  thus,  exhaustively — ex- 
hibited as  such  and  the  non-bores  who  never- 
theless so  frequently  bore  us  have  the  pain- 
ful and  monotonous  family  resemblance  of 
all  being  tiresome  in  one  way — in  prolixity. 
They  are  really  not  studied  very  closely  as 
bores  or  as  occasionally  tiresome  person- 
ages, but  are  extremely  simplified  by  being 
represented  merely  as  long-winded.  No 
shades  of  character,  no  particular  and  in- 
dividual weaknesses  are  illustrated  by  their 
prolixity.  Their  prolixity  is  itself  the  trait 
that  distinguishes  them. 

Yet  even  our  own  time,  in  which  no 
writer  with  a  tenth  of  his  ability  would 
commit  his  faults,  may  profitably  inquire 
how  it  is  that  Cooper's  popularity  has  tri- 
umphed so  completely  over  so  grave  a  fault. 
Largely,  I  think,  it  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
fault  is  a ''literary" — that  is  to  say,  a  tech- 
nical — defect,  and  is  counterbalanced  by  the 
vitality  and  largeness  of  the  work  of  which 
it,  too,  is  a  characteristic.  It  is  far  from 
negligible.  On  the  contrary,  it  is,  however, 
accounted  for,  the  chief  obstacle  that  pre- 
vents Cooper  from  attaining  truly  clas.sic 
rank — the  rank  never  quite  attained  by  any- 
one destitute  of  the  .sense  of  form,  the  feeling 
for  perfection  which  is  what  makes  art  artis- 
tic, however  inane  or  insubstantial  it  may  be. 
But  Cooper's  technical  blemishes  are  in  no 
danger  of  being  neglected.  As  Thackeray 
said  impatiently  of  Macaulay's,  "what  critic 
can 't  point  them  out  ? ' '  To  point  out  Coop- 
er's is  so  easy  that  his  critics  are  singularly 
apt  to  sag  into  caricature  in  the  process. 
What  is  less  evident,  but  what  is  far  more 
worth  indicating,  so  far  as  his  diffuseness,  at 
least,  is  concerned,  is  that  there  is,  speaking 
somewhat  loosely,  a  certain  artistic  fitness 
in  it,  and  that  this  is  probably  the  main  rea- 
son why  it  has  so  slightly  diminished  not 
only  his  popularity,  but  his  legitimate  fame. 
It  is,  in  a  word,  and  except  in  its  excess,  an 
element  of  his  illusion.  And  in  a  .sense,  thus, 
it  is  rather  a  quality  than  a  defect  of  his  work. 


His  illusion  is  incontestable.  No  writer  of 
romance  has  more.  It  is  simply  impossible 
to  praise  him  too  highly  here.  And  where 
the  effect  is  so  plainly  secured  one  may  prop- 
erly divine  some  native  felicity  in  the  cause, 
however  abstractly  considered,  inadequate 
to  anything  such  a  cause  may  seem. 


II 


Cooper  is  usually  called  the  American 
Scott,  in  a  sense  that  implies  his  indebted- 
ness to  Scott  as  a  model  and  a  master.  His 
romances  are  esteemed  imitations  of  the 
Waverley  Novels,  differing  from  their  origi- 
nals as  all  imitations  do  in  having  less  en- 
ergy, less  spontaneity — of  necessity,  there- 
fore, less  originality.  The  view  is  a  super- 
ficial one.  How  much  or  how  little  Cooper 
owed  to  Scott  is  a  question  for  the  literary 
historian  rather  than  the  critic.  Doubt- 
less he  copied  Scott  in  various  practical  ways. 
Romance  had  received  a  stamp,  a  cachet, 
from  Scott  that,  devoted  to  the  same  genre, 
it  was  impossible  to  ignore.  Scott's  own 
derivation  may  be  defined  quite  as  clearly, 
and  the  record  of  it  is,  like  similar  studies, 
one  that  has  its  uses.  For  other  than  di- 
dactic purposes,  however,  it  is  the  contrast 
rather  than  the  resemblance,  even,  between 
him  and  Cooper  that  is  pertinent.  It  is 
misleading  to  compare  them — in  any  sense 
which  implies  that  Cooper's  originality  is 
in  any  degree  inferior.  It  is  idle  to  char- 
acterize so  voluminous  a  writer  as  imitative. 
Imitation  will  not  furni.sh  the  momentum 
for  forty  volumes,  whatever  its  initial  im- 
petus. Cooper's  inspiration  is  as  genuine, 
his  zest  as  great,  his  genius  as  individual,  as 
Scott's  own.  He  was  less  of  an  artist.  He 
w^as  nothing  at  all  of  a  poet — at  least,  in  any 
constructional  sense.  It  is  simply  impos- 
sible to  fancy  him  essaying  verse.  Even 
balladry,  even  rhyming,  is  beyond  him. 

Tunstall  lies  dead  upon  the  field, 

His  life-blood  stains  the  spotless  shield; 

— there  is  not  a  note  Hke  that  in  his  equip- 
ment. For  a  writer  of  romance  the  defect 
is  grave.  He  did  not  inhabit  the  same 
world  of  the  imagination.  Nor  did  he  know 
the  world  of  society  as  Scott  knew  it.  Any- 
one who  can  take  literally  Scott's  generous 
compliment  to  Miss  Austen  must  never 
have  read  ''  St.  Ronan's  Well."  If  he  had 
less  temperament  he  had  also  far  less  cul- 
ture.    His   environment   forbade   it.     He 
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lived  in  the  present.  His  conservatism  was  a 
rationalized  liberalism — nothing  akin  to  the 
instinctive  toryism  which  made  it  natural 
for  Scott  to  poetize  history.  And  conse- 
quently his  environment  and  his  genius 
combined  to  confine  him  in  the  main  to  a 
field  which,  however  interesting  in  itself,  is 
incontestably  inferior  to  the  grandiose  the- 
atre of  Scott's  fiction.  A  splendid  histori- 
cal pageant  winds  its  way  through  the  Wa- 
verley  Novels,  with  which  nothing  that  the 
pioneer  America  of  Cooper's  day  furnished 
could  compare. 

It  is,  indeed,  in  his  material  that  Cooper 
presents  the  greatest  possible  contrast  to 
Scott.  It  is  vain,  I  think,  for  American 
chauvinism  itself  to  deny  that  our  civihza- 
tion  is  less  romantic  than  an  older  one,  than 
that  of  Europe.  To  begin  with,  it  has  less 
background,  and,  as  Stevenson  pointed  out, 
romanticism  in  literature  largely  consists  in 
consciousness  of  the  background.  Noth- 
ing, it  is  true,  is  more  romantic  than  nature, 
except  nature  plus  man.  But  the  excep- 
tion is  prodigious.  Nature  in  Cooper  counts 
as  romantically  as  she  does  in  Scott,  but  it 
is  nature  without  memories,  without  monu- 
ments, without  associations.  Man,  too, 
with  him,  though  counting  on  the  whole  as 
romantically,  does  not  count  as  background. 
His  figures  are  necessarily  foreground  fig- 
ures. They  are  not  relieved  against  the 
wonderful  tapestry  of  the  past.  In  a  word, 
there  is  necessarily  little  history  in  Cooper. 
Of  course,  there  is  "The  Bravo,"  as  admi- 
rable a  tale  as  "Mercedes of  Castile"  is  an 
unprofitable  one.  But  the  mass  of  Cooper's 
most  admirable  accomplishment  is  thor- 
oughly and  fortunately  American,  and  com- 
pared with  Europe  America  has  no  history. 
Scott's  material  in  itself,  thus,  constitutes 
an  incontestable  romantic  superiority.  For 
fiction  history  provides  off  hand  a  whole 
world  for  the  exercise  of  the  imagination. 

There  is  a  quality  in  Cooper's  romance, 
however,  that  gives  it  as  romance  an  almost 
unique  distinction.  I  mean  its  sohd  and 
substantial  alliance  with  reality.  It  is  thor- 
oughly romantic,  and  yet — very  likely  owing 
to  his  imaginative  deficiency,  if  anything 
can  be  so  owing — it  produces,  for  romance, 
an  almost  unequalled  illusion  of  life  itself. 
This  writer,  one  says  to  oneself,  who  was 
completely  unconscious  of  either  the  jargon 
or  the  philosophy  of  "  art,"  and  who  had  a 
superficially  unromantic  civilization  to  deal 


with,  has,  nevertheless,  in  this  way  produced 
the  rarest,  the  happiest,  artistic  result.  He 
looked  at  his  material  as  so  much  life;  it 
interested  him  because  of  the  human 
elements  it  contained.  Scott  viewed  his 
through  an  incontestably  more  artistic  tem- 
perament, as  romantic  material.  "  Quentin 
Durward"  is,  it  is  true,  a  masterpiece  and, 
to  take  an  analogous  novel  of  Cooper's, 
"The  Bravo"  is  not;  the  presentation  of 
the  latter's  substance  is  not  masterly  enough 
to  answer  the  requirements  of  a  master- 
piece ;  the  substance  itself  is  far  less  impor- 
tant than  the  splendid  historical  picture, 
with  its  famous  historical  portraits,  that 
Scott  has  painted  in  his  monumental  work. 
But  Scott  was  inspired,  precisely,  by  the 
epic  potentialities  for  painting  and  por- 
traiture of  the  struggle  between  Louis  and 
Charles  and  its  extraordinarily  picturesque 
accessories.  Cooper's  theme  was  the  effect 
of  oligarchical  tyranny  on  the  social  and 
political  life  of  Venice  at  the  acme  of  her 
fame  and  glory.  Humanly  speaking,  "  The 
Bravo  "  has  more  meaning.  Historical  por- 
traiture aside,  I  do  not  think  there  is  in 
"Quentin  Durward"  the  sense  of  actual 
life  and  its  significance  that  one  gets  from 
the  tragedy  of  Jacopo  Frontoni's  heroic 
story  and  the  picture  of  the  vicious  Vene- 
tian state  whose  sway  corrupted  "ahke  the 
ruler  and  the  ruled  "  and  where  "  each  lived 
for  himself."  The  gist  of  the  latter  book  is 
more  serious;  it  is  conceived  more  in  the 
modern  manner ;  it  is  not  a  mere  panorama 
of  mediaeval  panoply  and  performance,  but 
a  romance  with  a  thesis — at  least  so  much  of 
a  thesis  as  any  highly  concentrated  epoch 
must  suggest  to  a  thinking  and  reflective, 
instead  of  a  merely  seeing  and  feeling  stu- 
dent of  its  phenomena.  And  Cooper's 
genius  was  a  thinking  and  reflective  one. 

In  "Waverley"  the  romantic  element  of 
the  struggle  between  the  legitimist  and  the 
legitimate  parties,  as  we  may  say,  is  power- 
fully set  forth,  the  passionate  ardor  of  the 
one  and  the  practical  good  sense  of  the  other 
are  effectively  contrasted,  though  largely 
by  indirection  and  in  an  accessory  way. 
In  "Wyandotte"  the  antagonism  between 
Tory  and  patriot,  between  the  British  and 
the  American  partisan  is  given  far  more  re- 
lief. It  is  not  used  merely  as  a  romantic 
element,  tragically  dividing  a  household  as 
it  does,  but  exhibited  as  a  clash  of  states  of 
mind,  of  feeling,  of  conscience,  of  tradition. 
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//  is  the  subject,  or  at  least  a  part  of  it,  not 
mainly  a  contribution  to  its  color.  The 
reader  notes  the  reasons  that  made  Major 
Willoughby  a  loyalist  and  Captain  Beek- 
man  a  patriot.  The  book  is  a  picture  of 
the  times  as  well  as  a  story,  in  presenting 
not  only  the  action  but  the  thinking  of  the 
times.  One  remarks  in  it  that  there  were 
"issues"  then  as  well  as  events.  And,  of 
course,  with  Cooper's  noteworthy  largeness 
they  are  presented  with  due  impartiality, 
and  in  this  way,  too,  acquire  a  sense  of  veri- 
similitude and  a  value  that  treatment  of 
them  as  solely  romantic  elements  could  not 
secure.  And  in  the  way  of  pure  romance — 
romance  quite  independent  of  any  associa- 
tions of  time  and  place — there  are  novels  of 
Cooper  which  are  unsurpassed.  For  an 
example  of  this  element,  in  virtue  of  which, 
after  all.  Cooper's  tales  have  made  the 
tour  of  the  world,  take  the  introductory 
book  of  the  famous  Leatherstocking  Tales, 
"The  Decrslayer. "  "The  Deerslayer's " 
romance  is,  in  the  net  im.pression  it  leaves, 
in  the  resultant  effect  of  its  extraordinary 
visualization  of  its  wild  and  lovely  mate- 
rial, as  poetic  as  Chateaubriand's,  and  fully 
as  effective  as  that  of  any  work  of  Scott. 


Ill 


The  verisimihtude  of  Cooper's  Indians 
has  been  the  main  point  of  attack  of  his 
caricaturing  critics.  None  of  them  has 
failed  to  have  his  fling  at  this.  And  it  is  ex- 
traordinary what  a  convention  Cooper's  as- 
sumed idealization  of  the  Indian  has  be- 
come. I  say  extraordinary,  because  it  is 
the  fact  that  the  so-called  "  noble  red  man," 
whom  he  is  popularly  supposed  to  have  in- 
vented, does  not  exist  in  his  books  at  all. 
Successful  or  not,  his  Indians,  like  his  other 
characters,  belong  to  the  realm  of  attempted 
portraiture  of  racial  types,  and  are,  in  in- 
tention at  all  events,  in  no  wise  purely  ro- 
mantic creations. 

If  they  were  they  would,  of  course,  be 
superabundantly  justified.  The  introduc- 
tion into  literature  of  the  North  American 
Indian,  considered  merely  as  a  romantic  ele- 
ment, was  an  important  event  in  the  history 
of  fiction.  He  was  an  unprecedented  and  a 
unique  figure — at  least  on  the  scale,  and  with 
the  vividness  with  which  he  is  depicted  in 
Cooper,  for  the  Indians  of  Mrs.  Behn  and 
Voltaire  and  Chateaubriand  can,  in  com- 


parison, hardly  be  said  to  count  at  all.  They 
are  incarnated  abstractions  didactically  in- 
spired for  the  most  part;  L'Ingenu,  for  ex- 
ample, being  no  more  than  an  expedient 
for  the  contrasted  exhibition  of  civiHzed 
vices.  But  Cooper's  Indians,  whatever 
their  warrant  in  truth,  were  notable  actors 
in  the  picturesque  drama  of  pioneer  storm 
and  stress.  They  stand  out  in  individual 
as  well  as  racial  relief,  like  his  other  per- 
sonages, American,  EngHsh,  French,  and 
Italian,  and  discharge  their  roles  in  idiosyn- 
cratic as  well  as  in  energetic  fashion.  To 
object  to  them  on  the  ground  that,  like  Don 
Quixote  and  Athos,  the  Black  Knight  and 
Saladin,  Uncle  Toby  and  Dalgetty,  they  are 
ideal  types  without  actual  analogues  would 
be  singularly  ungracious. 

However,  they  are  not  ideal  types,  but 
depend  for  their  validity  in  large  degree  on 
their  reality  of  portraiture  as  well  as  on  their 
romantic  interest.  As  I  say,  they  stand  on 
the  same  ground  as  Cooper's  other  charac- 
ters, and  share  with  them  the  seriousness 
that  a  close  correspondence  to  life  gives  to 
fiction  that  has  a  realistic  basis,  however 
great  its  romantic  interest  may  also  be. 
They  are  not  in  the  least  "ideal  "  person- 
ages. Cooper  does  not,  to  be  sure,  take 
quite  the  cowboy  view  of  the  Indian,  and 
people  with  a  smattering  of  pioneering  who 
regard  the  cowboy  as  an  expert  in  Indians 
and  echo  his  opinion  that  "  the  only  good  In- 
dian is  a  dead  one,"  may  find  him  unduly 
discriminating.  Still,  the  cowboy's  ethno- 
logical experience  is,  after  all,  limited,  and 
the  frontiersman  of  recent  years  has  had  to 
deal  not  with  the  Indian  of  the  time  of 
Cooper's  tales,  but  with  his  descendants 
demoralized  by  contact  with  his  censors,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  "century  of  dishonor." 
Cooper's  view  is  certainly  that  the  Indian 
is  human.  But  the  fact  which  is  so  generally 
lost  sight  of  is  that  the  "noble  red  man" — 
the  fictitious  character  that  he  is  charged 
with  inventing — is  not  to  be  found  in  his 
pages.  In  general  he  endows  the  Indian 
with  traits  which  would  be  approved  as  au- 
thentic even  by  the  ranchman,  the  rustler, 
or  the  army  officer.  His  Indians  are  in  the 
main  epitomized  in  Magna.  And  in  the 
mass  the  race  is  depicted  pretty  much  as 
Hawkeye  conceived  the  Mingoesof  the  Mo- 
hawk Valley  and  Leatherstocking  the  Sioux 
of  the  prairies — "varmints"  one  and  all. 
The  exceptions  are  few.  There  are  the  Dela- 
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wares,  Chingachgook  and  Uncas,  Conan- 
chet  and  the  Pawnee  Hardheart — hardly 
any  others  of  importance.  And  the  *^  good- 
ness" of  these  is  always  carefully  charac- 
terized as  sui  generis.  The  difference  be- 
tween their  moral  "gifts,"  as  Leatherstock- 
ing  often  enough  points  out,  and  those  of  the 
white  man  is  always  made  to  appear  as  radi- 
cal. The  most  '^  ideaHzed  "  of  them  is  shown 
as  possessing  passions  and  governed  by  a 
code  that  sharply  distinguish  him  from  a 
white  of  analogous  superiority  to  his  fellows. 
Nor  is  his  abihty  exaggerated.  In  spite  of 
his  special  senses,  developed  by  his  life  in 
peace  and  war,  his  woodcraft  and  physical 
prowess,  when  it  comes  to  the  pinch  in  any 
case  his  inferiority  to  the  white  man  is  gen- 
erally marked.  So  far  from  being  untruth- 
ful idealizations  Cooper's  little  group  of 
"good  Indians"  is  in  both  quality  and  im- 
portance considerably  below  what  a  writer 
not  actuated  by  the  truly  realistic  purpose 
which  was  always  his  would  be  justified  in 
depicting  as  representative  of  the  best  speci- 
mens of  the  Indian  race.  The  history  of 
this  country  abounds  in  figures  from  Massa- 
soit  to  Brandt,  from  Osceola  to  Joseph,  of 
moral  and  mental  stature  hardly  emulated 
by  any  of  Cooper's  aborigines.  The  only 
approach  to  them  is  in  the  sage  Tamenund 
of  the  Lenni  Lenape,  who  is  introduced  at  a 
great  age,  and  with  failing  faculties  almost 
extinct.  Chingachgook  dies  a  drunkard  as 
old  Indian  John.  Uncas  is  slain  when  a 
mere  youth,  before  his  character  is  thorough- 
ly developed.  Conanchet  proves  untama- 
ble by  the  best  of  white  influences.  Wyan- 
dotte preserves  his  fundamental  treachery 
and  vengefulness  through  years  of  faith- 
ful service  to  the  family  to  which  he  is 
attached.  In  short.  Cooper's  Indians  are 
at  once  Indians  to  the  core,  and  thoroughly 
individuaHzed  as  well.  The  "stock"  In- 
dian is  no  more  to  be  found  in  his  books 
than  the  "ideal"  primitive  hero.  He  has 
added  to  the  traditional  material  of  romance 
an  entire  race  of  human  beings,  possessing 
in  common  the  romantic  elements  of  strange- 
ness and  savagery,  but  also  illustrating  a 
distinctive  and  coherent  racial  character. 


IV 


"If  Cooper,"  said  Balzac,  "  had  succeed- 
ed in  the  painting  of  character  to  the  same 
extent  that  he  did  in  the  painting  of  the 


phenomena  of  nature  he  would  have  ut- 
tered the  last  word  of  our  art."  The  phe- 
nomena of  nature  are  certainly  well  handled 
by  Cooper.  Nowhere  else  has  prose  ren- 
dered the  woods  and  the  sea  so  vividly,  so 
splendidly,  so  adequately — and  so  simply. 
Too  much  can  hardly  be  said  of  this  element 
of  the  sea  stories  and  the  Leatherstocking 
Tales.  But  there  is  a  peculiarity  in  Cooper's 
view  and  treatment  of  nature.  Nature  was 
to  him  a  grandiose  thaumaturgic  manifesta- 
tion of  the  Creator's  benevolence  and  power, 
a  stupendous  spectacular  miracle,  a  vision 
of  beauty  and  force  unrolled  by  Omnipo- 
tence, but  a  panorama,  not  a  presence. 
There  was  nothing  Wordsworthian,  noth- 
ing pantheistic  in  his  feeling  for  her — for 
"it,"  he  would  have  said.  No  flower  ever 
gave  him  thoughts  that  lay  too  deep  for 
tears.  He  was  at  one  with  nature  as  Dr. 
Johnson  was  with  London.  There  is  some- 
thing extremely  tonic  and  natural  in  the 
simplicity  of  such  an  attitude,  and  as  a  ro- 
mancer the  reality  and  soundness  of  it 
stood  Cooper  in  good  stead.  It  is  due  to  it 
that  nature  in  his  books  is  an  environment, 
an  actual  medium,  in  which  his  personages 
hve  and  move  rather  than  a  background 
against  which  they  are  relieved,  or  a  rival  to 
which  their  interest  yields.  It  is  the  the- 
atre of  their  action.  It  simply  never  oc- 
curs to  Cooper  to  "  paint  the  phenomena  of 
nature  "  except  as  thus  related  to  his  pe^le 
or  their  story — generally  more  closely  re- 
lated than  an  accessory,  and  never  less  so 
than  an  atmosphere.  But  he  knew  the  sea 
and  the  woods,  and  felt  them  as  no  other 
romancer  has  ever  done,  and  he  made  such 
distinguished  use  of  them  as  abundantly  to 
merit  Balzac's  eulogy. 

To  say,  however,  that  he  did  not  succeed 
in  the  painting  of  character  as  in  a  domain 
wherein  he  was  unrivalled  is  not  to  depre- 
ciate his  portraiture.  And  certainly  Bal- 
zac's meaning  is  merely  that  in  the  one 
field  his  excellence  was  unique  and  in  the 
other  it  was  not.  Balzac,  moreover,  in  the 
manner  of  his  time,  exaggerated  the  value 
for  fiction  of  painting  the  phenomena  of  na- 
ture; he  meant  his  praise  to  be  very  high 
praise  indeed,  and  it  v/ould  greatly  have 
surprised  him,  we  may  be  sure,  to  have  had 
anyone,  as  has  since  been  done,  take  his 
reference  to  Cooper's  powers  of  portraiture 
as  depreciatory,  as  a  putting  of  his  finger  on 
Cooper's  weak  point.     He  adored  Cooper. 
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His  admiration  of  him  was  not  iindiscrim- 
inating — any  more  than  any  other  of  his 
admirations.  But  his  enthusiasm  for  him 
at  his  best — even  at  his  second  best — was 
unbounded.  "The  Pathfinder"  says  his 
latest  biographer,  M.  Andre  Le  Breton, 
^^lui  arrachaU  de  veritables  riigissements  de 
plaisir  et  d^ admiration. ^^  It  is  idle  to  refer 
Balzac's  ^^riigissements  de  plaisir^' — 'at  any 
rate,  as  late  as  1840 — altogether  to  the 
''painting  of  the  phenomena  of  nature." 
Here,  for  example,  is  his  own  estimate  of 
Leatherstocking :  "  Je  ne  sais  pas  siVceuvre 
de  Walter  Scott  journit  une  creation  aussi 
grandiose  que  celle  de  ce  heros  des  savanes  et 
des  jorets.^^  And,  though  in  speaking  of 
Cooper  and  Scott,  he  says,  "  Vim  est  Vhis- 
torien  de  la  nature,  V autre  de  Phumanite,'' 
the  antithesis  is  doubtless  due  to  the  greater 
prominence  of  nature  in  Cooper's  works  as 
in  his  material,  to  Cooper's  artistic  inferior- 
ity, and  to  the  vaster  stage  of  the  Waverley 
drama — to  say  nothing  of  the  charms  for 
Balzac  of  antithesis  in  itself.  Cooper,  con- 
tinues M.  Le  Breton,  after  citing  the  above 
phrase,  is  not  less  than  Scott  "a  great 
painter  of  manners,"  and  "  I  fear,"  he  says, 
later,  "  that  the  usurers  of  Balzac,  his  law- 
yers, bankers,  and  notaries  owe  too  much 
to  the  sojourn  his  imagination  had  made  in 
the  cabin  of  Leatherstocking  or  the  wigwam 
of  Chingachgook,  and  that  there  are  in  the 
Corned ie  Humaine  too  many  Mohicans  in 
spencers  or  Hurons  in  frock-coats." 

The  criticism  of  Balzac  is  sound  enough, 
but  the  compliment  to  Cooper  is  equally 
clear.  To  have  shared  with  Scott  the  der- 
ivation of  "the  master  of  us  all,"  as  Mr. 
Henry  James  calls  Balzac  (who  has  other 
titles  to  fame,  but  in  the  light  of  his  pro- 
venience from  Cooper  none  so  piquant),  of 
itself  constitutes  a  position  in  the  hierarchy 
of  fiction.  And  in  so  far  asBalzac  does  de- 
rive from  Cooper,  he  does  so  in  virtue  of 
Cooper's  realism.  His  Mohicans  in  spen- 
cers and  Hurons  in  frock-coats  really  tes- 
tify to  the  vivid  reaHty  of  Cooper's  charac- 
ters which  so  impressed  the  great  French 
realist  as  to  lead  him  to  transfer  to  the  bou- 
levards in  unconscious  caricature  the  types 
which  in  their  native  environment  pos- 
sessed a  vitality  energetic  enough  to  im- 
pose imitation  even  on  a  romancer  of  whose 
greatness  originality  is  a  conspicuous  trait. 

Interesting  testimony,  however,  to  the 
force  and  truth  of  Cooper's  characters  as 


Balzac's  authoritative  approval  and  their 
influence  on  his  own  are,  it  is  interesting 
only  in  an  authoritative  way,  and  as  coun- 
terbalancing the  judgment  of  critics  of  less 
weight.  The  characters  are  there  to  speak 
for  themselves — to  any  reader,  as  they  spoke 
to  Balzac.  Sainte-Beuve  praises  them  with- 
out reserve.  In  reviewing  an  early  work, 
he  speaks  enthusiastically  of  Cooper's 
^'' jaculte  creatrice  qui  enjante  et  met  au 
monde  des  caracthes  nouveaiix,  et  en  vertii 
de  laqueUe  Rabelais  a  produit  Panurge;  Le 
Sage,  Gil  Bias;  et  Richardson,  Clarisse." 
They  certainly  differ  in  value  and  validity, 
and  not  only  because  the  types  they  repre- 
sent or  the  conceptions  they  incarnate  so 
differ,  but  in  what  for  the  sake  of  clearness 
may  be  called  the  un-Shakespearean  way 
of  being  characterized  with  varying  effect- 
iveness. Balzac  notes  the  inferiority  of 
Cooper's  secondary  personages  to  those  of 
Scott — which  is  true  only  of  his  conven- 
tional secondary  personages,  I  think.  For 
these  he  had  not  the  zest  that  the  true  artist 
has  in  all  his  creations.  His  personages 
interested  him  personally  or  not  at  all. 
And  when  he  has  no  interest  he  is  the  last 
word  of  the  perfunctory.  But  it  is  certainly 
true  that  he  is  nowhere  less  perfunctory 
than  in  the  creation  of  character,  and  that 
as  a  rule  even  his  secondary  characters 
adequately  fill  the  role  assigned  to  them. 
Even  if  they  are  not  made  much  of,  even 
if  he  does  not,  as  the  French  expression  is, 
les  faire  valoir,  they  are  solidly  real.  They 
are  the  exact  analogues  of  the  negligible 
folk  one  meets  in  life. 

Thackeray  wrote  literary  criticism  lightly 
and  had  an  instinctive  repugnance  to  curb- 
ing his  prejudices.  But  in  the  matter  of  fic- 
tion his  authority  is  unimpeachable.  No 
one  ever — and  others  have  tried — parodied 
Cooper  so  well.  His  "  Leatherlegs  "  is  an 
amusing  figure.  His  serious  judgment, 
however,  is  as  follows:  "I  have  to  own," 
he  says,  "  that  I  think  the  heroes  of  another 
writer,  viz.,  Leatherstocking,  Uncas,  Hard- 
heart,  Tom  Coffin,  are  quite  the  equals  of 
Scott's  men;  perhaps  Leatherstocking  is 
better  than  anyone  in  'Scott's  lot.'  La 
Longue  Carabine  is  one  of  the  great  prize- 
men of  fiction.  He  ranks  with  your  Uncle 
Toby,  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley,  Falstaff — he- 
roic figures  all,  American  or  British — and 
the  artist  has  deserved  well  of  his  country 
who  devised  them."     He  has,  indeed. 
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From  the  point  of  view  of  literature  the 
drama  itself  is  finally  assayed  for  character 
rather  than  action.  This  is  true  even  of 
Greek  tragedy,  where  everything  revolves 
about  the  action,  where  the  action  is  alto- 
gether the  overwhelming  ww/i/.  The  Greeks 
were  nothing  if  not  didactic,  one  may  say, 
and  the  gospel  of  art  for  art's  sake  would 
be  understood  no  more  on  Parnassus  than 
on  Olympus,  would  seem  equally  grotesque 
and  alien  to  the  vital  interests  of  man  to  the 
audiences  of  Menander  and  the  pupils  of 
the  Platonic  Academy ,  where  no  one  en- 
tered who  was  ignorant  of  geometry,  and 
where  the  basis  of  aesthetics  was  assumed 
to  be  ethical  and  utihtarian.  Even  in  a 
drama  which — in  the  best  of  taste,  of  course, 
and  in  the  most  serious  artistic  sense — 
preached,  as  we  may  be  sure  ''The  Coe- 
phori "  preached  to  the  trembling  Felixes  of 
its  day,  a  drama  of  which  the  thesis  is  so 
tremendously  concrete  as  to  make  the  char- 
acters seem  abstract,  the  vigor  of  the  pres- 
entation is  due  to  the  force  with  which  the 
characters,  however  traditional,  are  con- 
ceived and  portrayed. 

And  the  same  thing  is  true  of  romance. 
What  gives  the  story  vital  rather  than  tran- 
sient interest  is  the  personages  to  whom  the 
events  happen.  It  is  the  human  nature  in 
the  ''  Arabian  Nights,"  in  the  "  Decame- 
ron," in  "  Gil  Bias,"  that  secures  their  per- 
ennial interest.  Just  as  this  element  in 
Balzac  usually  counteracts  the  effect  of  his 
occasional  melodrama,  and  in  Dumas  often 
palliates  his  essential  levity,  and  in  Hugo 
endues  with  grandeur  what  else  would  be 
insipid.  What  is  it  that  gives  such  a  ro- 
mance as  "Ivanhoe"  its  value  as  literature 
— in  other  words,  its  enduring  interest? 
Not  the  tourney,  the  attack  on  Front  de 
Boeuf 's  castle,  the  bout  betw^een  Friar  Tuck 
and  the  Black  Knight,  the  archery  exhibition 
of  Locksley,  but  the  character  of  Rebecca 
of  York  and  the  warfare  between  good  and 
evil  in  the  passionate  soul  of  the  Templar, 
as  truly  the  protagonist  of  the  book  as 
Lucifer  is  of  "Paradise  Lost,"  or  Hector 
— who  has  infinitely  more  character  than 
Achilles— of  the  "  IHad."  What  would  the 
ultra-romantic  Rob  Roy  be  without  Di  Ver- 
non and  Rasleigh  Osbaldistone  ?  What 
would  Robinson  Crusoe  be  without  the  au- 
tobiographer's  account  of  his  interior  expe- 
riences as  well  as  his  adventures  ?  Could 
anything  more  insipid  be  imagined  than 


the  mere  adventures  of  Don  Quixote  re- 
counted by  a  Dumas  or  a  Stevenson? 
Gautier's  "  Le  Capitaine  Fracasse^'  is  a  de- 
lightful imaginative  work,  but  the  defect 
that  has  probably  prevented  its  ever  being 
reread  is  that  its  figures  are  feeble.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  character  interest  of  Ham- 
let or  Macbeth,  for  example,  is  so  over- 
whelming as  to  obscure  for  most  readers, 
probably,  the  splendidly  romantic  setting  in 
which  it  is  fixed.  But  the  point  is  too  ob- 
vious to  dwell  upon.  The  most  inveterate 
lover  of  the  story  for  the  story's  sake  must 
admit  that  what  makes  literature  of  ro- 
mance is  the  element  that  distinguishes  its 
classic  examples  from  the  excellent  stories 
of  Horace  Walpole  and  Mrs.  Radcliffe — 
the  element  of  character,  namely.  On  any 
other  theory  that  now  forgotten  master- 
piece, "  The  Three  Spaniards,"  a  veritable 
marvel  of  purely  narrative  romance,  should 
still  be  in  everyone's  hands. 

Even  in  romance,  therefore,  what  gives 
the  story  vital  rather  than  transient  inter- 
est is  the  personages  to  whom  the  events 
happen,  and  the  function  of  the  most  ro- 
mantic events  is  largely  to  elucidate  the 
actors  in  them.  A  main  excellence  of  ro- 
mance as  a  literary  form  is  that  it  elucidates 
a  range  of  character  with  which  only  the 
imagination  can  adequately  deal,  traits  and 
personalities  which  he  outside  the  realm  of 
the  novel  of  manners.  Its  environment 
has  thus  its  own  peculiar  advantages,  but 
when  it  exalts  its  environment  at  the  ex- 
pense of  its  figures  it  proportionately  loses 
value  as  literature.  What,  accordingly, 
sets  Cooper  by  the  side  of  Scott  is  his  in- 
stinct and  practice  in  precisely  this  respect. 
He  always  has  a  story  and  always  tells  it 
well.  He  is,  in  fact,  one  of  the  great  story- 
tellers of  the  world — so  much  so,  indeed, 
that  the  narrative  probably  absorbed  most 
of  his  conscious  effort  in  all  his  books.  He 
thought  of  these,  and  often  described  them 
on  his  title-pages  as  "tales." 

But  if  his  characters,  on  the  other  hand, 
show  no  particular  care,  it  is  because  they 
are  the  direct  products  of  his  genius.  They 
probably  "  came  to  him  in  his  sleep."  They 
are  not  studied  from  Hfe  or  "worked  out" 
from  a  central  imaginative  conception.  They 
are  thoroughly  realistic,  and  yet  imagina- 
tively typical  simply  because  Cooper  had  sl 
remarkable  instinct  for  character.  He  could 
read  it  and  divine  it  in  life,  and  when  he  came 
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to  create  it  and  put  it  in  situations  of  his  own 
imagining  he  knew  how  it  would  act  and 
what  traits  it  would  develop.  For  the  time 
being  he  undoubtedly  lived  with  his  crea- 
tions as  if  they  were  actual  people.  His 
acquaintance  with  actual  people  was  very 
large.  He  alludes  in  "  The  Two  Admirals" 
to  "  the  course  of  a  chequered  life  in  which 
we  have  been  brought  in  collision  with  as 
great  a  diversity  of  rank,  profession,  and 
character,  as  often  falls  to  the  lot  of  any  one 
individual,"  and  the  multifarious  variety  of 
personages  with  which  his  novels  are  peo- 
pled proceeds  from  this  circumstance — 
plus,  of  course,  his  genius  in  transmuting 
through  his  imagination  his  experience  into 
his  creation.  And  not  only  was  his  experi- 
ence wide — both  in  his  native  pioneer  civi- 
lization and  in  the  more  highly  developed 
European  world — but  he  was  conspicuously 
endowed  with  the  philosophic  tempera- 
ment. On  what  he  saw  he  reflected.  The 
individuals  he  met  did  not  merely  impress 
him  with  their  peculiarities,  they  taught 
him  human  nature.  He  had  the  great  ad- 
vantage, associated  with  his  deficiency  of 
not  being  a  writer  from  the  first,  of  having 
been  first  a  man.  No  writer  of  romance 
has  been,  as  indisputably  Cooper  was,  dis- 
tinctly a  pubhcist  also.  Scott's  pohtics,  for 
example,  are  neghble ;  Cooper's  are  rational, 
discriminating,  and  suggestive.  He  knew 
men  as  Lincoln  knew  them — which  is  to 
say,  very  differently  from  Dumas  and  Ste- 
venson. 

Consequently,  the  world  of  his  creation  is 
above  all  a  sohd  one.  Romantic  as  it  is  in 
form,  its  substance  is  of  the  reality  secured 
by  confining  the  form,  the  story,  to  its  office 
of  creating  the  illusion  and  not  constituting 
the  primiim  mobile.  Slipshod  as  his  story 
is  now  and  then  in  disregarding  probability 
and  consistency  so  far  as  incident  is  con- 
cerned, the  characters  are  never  com- 
promised by  this  carelessness,  and  where 
they  are  concerned  he  ahvays  checks  his 
romance  by  the  law  of  the  situation,  so  to 
speak.  They  never  share  the  occasional 
improbabihty  or  inconsistency  of  the  events 
in  which  they  participate,  and  the  latter, 
accordingly,  to  any  but  a  trivial  sense, 
count  no  more  than  a  self -correcting  mis- 
print. 

No  writer,  not  even  the  latest  so-called 
psychological  novelist,  ever  better  under- 
stood the  central  and  cardinal  principle  of 


enduing  a  character  with  life  and  reality — 
namely,  the  portrayal  of  its  moral  complex- 
ity. The  equal  in  this  vital  respect  of  the 
New  Hampshire  man,  Ithuel  Bolt,  in  '*Wing- 
and-Wing"  hardly  exists  in  all  Scott,  and 
must  be  sought  in  Thackeray  or  George 
Ehot.  An  essay  could  be  written  on  him 
as  on  a  character  of  history.  As  a  New 
England  type,  too,  he  is  a  masterpiece  of 
great  representative  value.  Having  him 
end  his  days  as  a  deacon  of  his  especial  de- 
nomination, after  a  Hfetime  of  chicane  and 
deceit,  notably  self-deception,  was  an  in- 
spiration, which  must  have  been  appre- 
ciated, even,  or  perhaps  particularly,  in 
New  Hampshire  itself.  There  is  an  occa- 
sional caricature  when  Cooper's  temper 
gets  the  upper  hand,  like  the  fatuous  Dodge 
of  "Homeward  Bound,"  or  where  he  has 
some  congenial  antipathy  to  express,  like 
the  Rev.  Meek  Wolfe  of  "The  Wept  of 
Wish-ton- Wish."  But  for  pure  caricature 
— caricature  for  its  own  sake,  such  as  Dick- 
ens's or  the  impossible  heroes  of  the  inferior 
romancers  and  novelists — he  has  no  fond- 
ness, no  faculty,  indeed,  so  firmly  grounded 
is  his  genius  in  the  rational  and  the  real. 
The  Scotch  doctor  in  "  The  Spy"  is  a  bore, 
but  not  a  caricature.  Leatherstocking's 
silent  laugh  and  characteristic  expressions 
occur  in  superabundance,  but  they  no  more 
denote  poverty  of  characterization  than  the 
constant  epithets  of  Homer.  The  scoun- 
drel Spike  in  "  Jack  Tier  "  has,  nevertheless, 
a  side  in  virtue  of  which  his  wife  chngs  to 
him — far  otherwise  exphcably  than  Nancy 
to  Bill  Sykes,  for  example.  The  struggle 
between  good  and  evil  impulses  in  the 
breast  of  the  Red  Rover  is  a  truly  heroic 
portrayal.  The  internal  conflict  that  par- 
alyzes the  will  of  the  "blue"  admiral  in 
"The  Two  Admirals"  is  treated  with  the 
insight  of  Hawthorne.  To  open  any  of  the 
more  important  "tales"  is  to  enter  a  com- 
pany of  personages  in  each  of,  whom  coexist 
— in  virtue  of  the  subtle  law  that  constitutes 
character  by  unifying  moral  complexity — 
foibles,  capacities,  qualities,  defects,  weak- 
ness and  strength,  good  and  bad,  and  the 
inveterate  heterogeneity  of  the  human  heart 
is  fused  into  a  single  personality.  And  the 
variety,  the  multifariousness  of  the  popu- 
lous world  that  these  personages,  thus  con- 
stituted, compose,  is  an  analogue  on  a 
larger  scale  of  their  own  individual  differ- 
entiation.    Cooper's  world  is  a  microcosm 
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quite  worthy  to  be  set  by  the  side  of  those  of 
the  great  masters  of  fiction  and,  quite  as 
effectively  as  theirs,  mirroring  a  synthesis 
of  the  actual  world  to  which  it  corresponds, 
based  on  a  range  of  experience  and  framed 
with  imaginative  powers  equalled  by  them 
alone. 


V 


Cooper's  women  are  generally  beheved, 
I  suppose,  especially  to  illustrate  his  limita- 
tions as  a  novelist  of  character.  His  prac- 
tice of  referring  to  them  as  "females"  is 
found  amusing,  for  though  it  was  a  com- 
mon enough  practice  of  his  day  it  has  cer- 
tainly become  so  obsolete  as  to  seem  singular 
to  the  reader  of  current  books  exclusively. 
Professor  Lounsbury,  who  is  the  wittiest  of 
writers,  and,  in  consequence,  a  little  at  the 
mercy  of  a  master  faculty,  has  a  good  deal 
of  fun  with  these  "  females"  in  his  model  bi- 
ography. He  says  that  "  in  fiction  at  least 
one  longs  for  a  ruddier  life  than  flows  in  the 
veins  of  these  pale,  bleached-out  personifi- 
cations of  the  proprieties,"  though  "they 
may  possibly  be  far  more  agreeable  to  live 
with  "  than  the  "  women  for  whom  men  are 
wiUing  or  anxious  to  die."  As  regards  not 
by  any  means  all  but  a  certain  class  of  Coop- 
er's "females,"  one  can  but  "feel  what  he 
means."  Tastes  differ,  and  in  the  quiet 
scholastic  closes  of  New  Haven  no  doubt 
they  like  a  little  more  ginger  "  in  fiction  at 
least"  than  palates  more  accustomed  to  it 
demand.  In  the  dustier  and  more  driving 
world  at  large  the  simplicity  and  sweetness 
of  these  natures  may  be  considered  to  make 
in  an  equivalent  way  the  same  appeal  of 
novelty.  However  what  "  one  longs  for,  in 
fiction  at  least,"  is  not  the  measure  of  a 
novehst's  success  in  character  portraiture. 
To  say  that  his  characters  are  conventional 
is,  if  they  are,  a  just  reproach.  To  say  that 
they  are  insipid  is  not.  Professor  Louns- 
bury may  very  expHcably  sigh  for  "the 
stormier  characters  of  fiction  that" — as  he 
conceives — "are  dear  to  the  carnal-mind- 
ed," and  the  carnal-minded  may,  in  turn, 
perversely  delight  in  Arcadian  innocence, 
but  the  business  of  the  novehst,  and  of  the 
realistic  romance  writer  such  as  Cooper,  is 
to  "pander"  to  the  desires  of  neither,  but 
to  "feel"  his  characters  as  individuals, 
whatever  their  nature,  and  to  depict  them 
with  personal  zest  and  attention. 


Some,  at  all  events,  of  those  gentle  and 
placid  beings  that  he  was  fond  of  creating 
are  very  real.  It  is  possibly  because  they 
are  measured  by  the  standard  provided  by 
more  modern  fiction  rather  than  by  actual 
life  that  they  are  found  conventional.  They 
would  appear  truer  according  to  this  para- 
doxical criterion  if  they  were  more  excep- 
tional. But  the  very  definite  forecast  that 
Professor  Lounsbury  makes  for  them  shows 
how  real  they  seem  to  him,  after  all.  The 
reader,  he  says,  "  is  as  sure  as  if  their  career 
had  been  actually  unrolled  before  his  eyes 
of  the  part  they  will  play  in  life."  They 
are  types  of  a  kind  of  woman  probably  far 
more  persistent  in  life  than  in  fiction,  and 
more  persistent  in  life  than  is  generally  sus- 
pected at  the  present  perhaps  transitional 
crisis  in  mankind's  view  of  woman.  In  fic- 
tion we  have,  for  the  moment  at  least,  and 
except  in  such  rare  instances  as  the  fiction 
of  Mr.  Howells,  lost  sight  of  that  side  of  the 
"female"  in  virtue  of  which  she  used  to  be 
called  "the  weaker  vessel."  The  rise  and 
education,  the  enormous  increase  and  dif- 
ferentiation of  the  activities  of  woman  at 
the  present  time,  have  in  life  also  somewhat 
obscured  this  side  of  her  nature.  It  is, 
however,  too  essential  and  integral  a  side  to 
be  more  than  temporarily  forgotten,  and  it 
would  not  be  surprising  if,  in  the  not  remote 
future,  some  disquietude  at  woman's  fail- 
ure to  take  very  significant  advantage  of 
her  very  signal  opportunities  should  qualify 
the  current  conviction  that  her  insignifi- 
cance hitherto  has  been  wholly  due  to  her 
subjection.  "Educate  them  as  much  as 
you  please  and  give  them  all  the  privileges 
they  want,"  observed  an  empirical  phi- 
losopher once,  "  you  will  still  have  to  take 
care  of  them."  Woman  herself  would  prob- 
ably still  agree  that  when  pain  and  anguish 
wring  her  brow  the  male  of  her  species  is 
called  upon  to  be  a  ministering  angel  of  ex- 
tremely energetic  efficiency.  Cooper's  wom- 
en certainly  have  to  be  taken  care  of,  but 
this  fact  does  not  demonstrate  them  to  be 
wooden  and  conventional,  and  is  apparent- 
ly not  inconsistent  with  the  nature  of  the 
ewig  Weibliches,  however  insipid  the  re- 
sultant fiction,  as  fiction,  may  be  found. 

At  any  rate,  these  types  existed  in  abun- 
dance in  Cooper's  day,  and  were  not  per- 
functorily adopted  by  him  from  the  charac- 
terless religious  and  other  contemporary 
novel.     It  is  in  range  rather  than  in  quality 
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that  his  portraiture  of  women  is  deficient. 
He  portrayed  the  types  he  knew  as  reahs- 
tically  as  he  did  his  men,  but  his  knowledge 
of  women  was  not  wide.  He  was  eminent- 
ly a  man's  man.  The  domestic  affections 
probably  taught  him  most  of  what  he  knew 
of  woman,  and  of  women  in  general  he  prob- 
ably met  comparatively  few.  And  of  these, 
of  course,  he  "studied"  none,  that  partic- 
ular exercise  of  the  literary  artist's  faculties 
being  in  his  day  but  imperfectly  developed. 
His  clinging  weaklings  are  as  good  as  Scott's, 
I  think.  But  he  had  nothing  Hke  Scott's 
social  experience,  and  his  women  are  less 
varied  in  consequence.  Possibly,  also,  they 
are  less  varied  because  he  had  less  ideality ; 
for  Scott  was  a  poet  and  Cooper  was  not, 
though  I  think  he  shows  a  very  charming 
ideality  in  his  treatment  of  his  women — 
not  only  is  not  one  of  them  brutally  limned, 
but  there  is  a  marked  chivalry  in  his  treat- 
ment of  all  of  them.  Moreover,  in  some  of 
these  women,  destined  in  Professor  Louns- 
bury's  view  for  Dorcas  societies  and  the 
manufacture  of  sacerdotal  slippers,  there  is 
a  spiritual  strength  that  qualifies  their  soft- 
ness very  nobly  as  well  as  very  truly.  There 
is  scarcely  in  all  Scott  the  equal  in  this  re- 
spect of  Ghita  CaraccioH,  in  "  Wing-and- 
Wing" — a  tale  which,  aside  from  its  adven- 
turous interest  and  the  admirable  art  that 
makes  it  exceptional  among  Cooper's  works, 
is  a  particularly  moving  love  story. 

And  the  range  of  Cooper's  female  char- 
acters is  far  wider  than  is  commonly  appre- 
ciated or  than  is  common  in  romance.  In 
Dumas  one  may  say  there  are  no  women 
at  all.  In  Stevenson  there  are  extraor- 
dinarily few.  Romance  in  general  does 
not  very  insistently  demand  the  feminine 
element — except,  of  course,  the  romance 
that  demands  nothing  else — such  as  ''  Paul 
et  Virginie."  In  the  romance  of  advent- 
ure woman,  almost  of  necessity,  plays  a 
subordinate  part.  She  is  almost  inevitably 
reduced  to  the  type,  in  order  to  count  as 
a  dramatic  factor.  The  reahsm  of  Cooper's 
romance  appears  here  as  elsewhere.  There 
are  few  of  his  women  who  are  purely  lay 
figures  even  among  the  insipid  ones,  as  I 
have  said,  at  least  if  we  except  the  inferior 
novels — novels  which,  in  Cooper's  case, 
ought  not  to  be  considered  at  all ;  he  wrote 
enough  good  ones  to  earn  negligibility  for 
such  books  as  "Mercedes  of  Castile"  and 
"The  Wavs  of  the  Hour."     Even  such  ef- 


faced characters  as  AHce  Monro  in  "The 
Last  of  the  Mohicans '  'are  real  enough.  In 
almost  every  case,  however  insignificant 
and  insipid  they  may  be,  they  have  the  ef- 
fect of  being  thoroughly  alive — of  having 
been  felt  and  definitely  visualized  by  their 
author.  To  this  extent  and  in  this  way 
they  bear,  perhaps,  even  more  striking  wit- 
ness to  his  master  faculty,  the  faculty  of  cre- 
ating character,  than  their  more  accentuated 
sisters. 

But  these  latter  are,  for  romance,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  novel  of  character  and 
manners  pure  and  simple  (which  Cooper 
essayed,  to  be  sure,  but  in  which  he  cer- 
tainly did  not  succeed),  unusually  numer- 
ous and  varied.  Take  the  instances  I  have 
already  cited  of  "Ivanhoe"  and  "Waver- 
ley"  and  compare  the  women  of  those  two 
books  with  those  of  "  The  Last  of  the  Mohi- 
cans" and  "The  Deerslayer."  The  back- 
ground of  the  two  former  books  has  more 
dignity  and  importance  than  the  woods  of 
America  in  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth 
century  could  possibly  provide.  But  the 
characters  of  the  four  American  "females" 
and  the  contrast  between  the  members  of 
each  couple  of  them  are  at  least  as  firmly 
drawn,  as  vivid,  and  as  effective.  Cora 
Munro,  with  her  strain  of  negro  blood  ap- 
peahng  so  strongly  to  both  of  her  redskin 
admirers,  her  inevitably  hopeless  passion 
for  Hayward  and  her  truly  tragic  predes- 
tination, is  an  original  and  admirable  cre- 
ation. The  two  girls  in  "  The  Deerslayer  " 
are  masterpieces.  Judith  Hutter  particu- 
larly is  a  character  worthy  of  a  place  among 
the  important  figures  of  fiction.  Her  beauty, 
her  worldliness,  her  exotic  refinement,  set  off 
against  the  rude  and  vulgar  background  of 
her  family  environment  and  blending  ex- 
quisitely with  the  wild  beauty  of  her  lacus- 
trian  surroundings,  her  sensibility  to  such 
simple  elevation  as  she  finds  in  the  Deer- 
slayer's  character,  the  dehcacy  of  her  woo- 
ing of  him  and  acquiescence  in  his  rejection 
of  her,  and  her  final  acceptance  of  her  in- 
evitable fate,  compose  a  portrait  with  ac- 
cessories rare  in  fiction  of  any  kind  and 
particularly  rare  in  romance.  The  feeble- 
minded Hetty,  who  serves  superficially  as 
her  foil,  is  portrayed  with  equal  attentive- 
ness  and  great  dehcacy.  There  is  some- 
thing very  gentle  and  attaching  in  the  art 
with  which  Cooper — quite  without  con- 
sciousness of  doing  anything  unusual,  and 
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as  simply  as  if  it  were  the  most  natural 
thing  in  the  world — achieves  the  difficult 
task  of  making  convincing  and  interesting 
a  character  whose  rectitude  and  fearlessness 
of  nature  enable  her  to  play  a  role  of  pathet- 
ic dignity  hardly  hampered  by  a  clouded 
mind.  Here  Cooper's  touch,  so  heavy  in 
generalization,  in  humor,  and  in  broader 
portraiture  often,  is  hghtness  itself.  Some 
sympathetic  strain  in  his  nature  endued 
him,  too,  with  an  analogous  felicity  in  por- 
traying such  Ariel-like  women  as  the  mas- 
querading mistresses  of  the  Red  Rover  and 
the  Skimmer  of  the  Seas.  These  characters 
with  him  are  the  very  converse  of  conven- 
tional, both  in  conception  and  in  presenta- 
tion, and  they  are  at  the  same  time  perfectly 
embodied  and  realized  with  a  definiteness 
and  verisimilitude  such  as  Scott  in  vain 
labored  to  impute  to  his  tricksy  Fenella  in 
"Peveril  of  the  Peak."  They  have  the 
touch  of  fancy  and  the  magic  of  strangeness, 
but  they  are  understood  as  women  in  a  way 
quite  beyond  the  reach  of  a  writer  to  whom 
the  sex  is  the  sealed  book  it  is  sometimes  as- 
serted to  have  been  for  Cooper. 

Katharine  Plowden  in  ''The  Pilot"  is  a 
breezy  and  even  a  brilliant  girl.  The  hero- 
ine of  "The  Bravo"  is  extremely  winning 
and  pathetic.  Mildred  Button  in  "The 
Two  Admirals"  has  as  much  dignity  and 
resource  as  gentleness.  The  Wept  of  Wish- 
ton-Wish  is  a  unique  study,  or  at  least 
sketch,  of  a  white  girl  with  an  Indian  soul. 
Maud  Willoughby  in  "Wyandotte"  is  a 
charming  beauty  with  a  reserve  of  force,  such 
as  Kingsley  might  have  conceived.  And  of 
Betty  Flanagan  in  "  The  Spy  "  it  is  perhaps 
enough  to  record  Miss  Edgeworth's  testi- 
mony in  a  letter  to  the  author  asserting  that 
no  Irish  pen  could  have  drawn  her  better. 
In  fine,  to  my  own  sense,  at  least.  Cooper 
drew  well  in  the  main  such  women  as  he 
drew.  Of  some  of  them  he  made  memorable 
successes.  That  he  drew  no  great  va- 
riety of  them  and  essentially  duplicated  his 
"females"  now  and  then  was  very  largely 
due  to  the  limitedness  of  his  experience,  so 
generally  confined  to  his  acquaintance  with 
his  own  sex,  save  for  a  circle  probably  with- 
out much  variety.  The  wide  experience  of 
people  he  speaks  of  in  "  The  Two  Admi- 
rals" in  the  passage  I  have  already  cited, 
refers  exclusively  to  men.  Of  course  if  he 
had  been  a  sufficiently  imaginative  writer, 
if  rather  his  imagination  had  not  been  less 


spiritual  than  romantic,  he  would  have  been 
less  dependent  on  experience.  But  the  ro- 
mantic writer  with  a  spiritual  imagination 
is  apt  to  be  as  insubstantial  as  he  is  rare, 
and  in  his  portraits  of  women  as  elsewhere 
Cooper's  romanticism  is  thoroughlyrealistic 
and,  with  whatever  modification  due  to  the 
sex  of  its  subjects,  thoroughly  substantial 
and  robust.  Conventional,  however,  the 
main,  the  characteristic,  figures  among  them 
cannot  be  called,  and  it  is  hard  to  account 
for  Professor  Lounsbury's  comparison  of 
them  to  "  the  pattern  woman  of  the  regular 
religious  novel,"  except  on  the  theory  of 
unfamiliarity  with  "the  regular  religious 
novel,"  and  an  undue  preference  for  "the 
stormier  characters  of  fiction  dear  to  the 
carnal-minded." 

VII 

There  is  one  aspect  of  Cooper's  contri- 
bution to  literature  that  makes  American 
neglect  of  his  merits  and  his  fame  incom- 
prehensible on  any  creditable  grounds. 
That  aspect  is  as  varied  as  it  is  salient,  but 
from  its  every  facet  is  reflected  the  rational 
aggrandizement  of  America.  Quite  aside 
from  the  service  to  his  country  involved  in 
the  fact  itself  of  his  foreign  literary  popu- 
larity— greater  than  that  of  all  other  Ameri- 
can authors  combined — it  is  to  be  remarked 
that  the  patrotic  is  as  prominent  as  any 
other  element  of  his  work.  To  him,  to  be 
sure,  we  owe  it  that  immediately  on  his  dis- 
covery, the  European  world  set  an  Ameri- 
can author  among  the  classics  of  its  own 
imaginative  literature ;  through  him  to  this 
world  America,  not  only  American  native 
treasures  of  romance,  but  distinctively 
American  traits,  ideas  and  habits,  moral, 
social  and  political,  were  made  known  and 
familiar.  He  first  painted  for  Europe  the 
portrait  of  America.  And  the  fact  that  it 
is  in  this  likeness  that  the  country  is  still  so 
generally  conceived  there  eloquently  at- 
tests the  power  with  which  it  was  executed. 
The  great  changes  that  time  has  wrought  in 
its  lineaments  have  found  no  hand  to  depict 
them  vigorously  enough — at  least  in  fiction 
— to  secure  the  substitution  of  a  later  pre- 
sentment for  Cooper's.  But  in  speaking 
of  the  patriotic  element  in  his  work,  I  re- 
fer only  indirectly  to  its  service  in  exalting 
American  literature  in  European  eyes  and 
acquainting  European  minds  with  Ameri- 
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can  character.  Mainly  I  mean  to  signal- 
ize— what  indirectly  this  proceeds  from — 
the  truth  that  in  a  large  sense  the  subject 
of  Cooper's  entire  work  is  America,  noth- 
ing more,  nothing  less. 

The  undoubted  aristocratic  blend  of  his 
temperament  and  his  traditions  did  not  in 
the  least  conflict  with  his  democracy,  his 
Americanism.  There  is  nothing  a  priori  in- 
consistent in  the  holding  of  democratic  con- 
victions by  the  most  aristocratic  natures. 
The  history  of  all  religions,  for  example, 
is  conclusive  as  to  this ;  and  from  Pericles 
to  the  Gracchi,  from  Montaigne  to  Em- 
erson, the  phenomenon  is  common  enough 
in  politics  and  philosophy  as  well.  Nor 
are  his  later  American  books  a  posteriori 
evidence  of  his  defection .  The  excuses  and 
perversions,  the  faults,  and  even  the  eccen- 
tricities of  democracy,  and  the  way  in  which 
these  were  illustrated  by  the  democracy  of 
his  day,  are  certainly  castigated — carica- 
tured on  occasion — with  vigor,  with  zest 
with  temper,  even.  But  the  wounds  are 
the  faithful  ones  of  a  friend — an  extremely 
candid  friend,  of  course — in  a  period  of 
American  evolution  when  candor  of  the 
kind  was  apt  to  be  confounded  with  cen- 
sure. His  candor,  however,  was  merely 
the  measure  of  his  discrimination.  His 
censure  is  always  delivered  from  a  patriotic 
standpoint.  The  things,  the  traits,  he  sat- 
irizes and  denounces  are  in  his  view  the 
excrescences  of  democracy,  and  infuriate 
him  as  perversions,  not  as  inherent  evils. 
There  is  not  the  remotest  trace  of  the  snob 
in  him.  His  meticulous  and  sometimes 
absurd  excursions  into  the  fields  of  etiquette 
and  etymology,  his  rating  of  his  country- 
men for  their  minor  crudities  and  fatuities, 
are  the  naive,  and  sometimes  elephantine 
endeavors  of  a  patriotic  censor  conscious  of 
the  value  of  elegance  to  precisely  such  a 
civilization  as  our  own.  We  can  see  readily 
enough  to-day  that  it  is  calumny  to  attribute 
his  democracy  in  Europe  to  pure  idealism, 
and  his  disgust  with  demagogy  after  his  re- 
turn to  an  irascibility  that  changed  his  con- 
victions. The  discriminating  American — 
Lowell,  for  a  prominent  example — is  nat- 
urally an  advocate  of  democracy  abroad 
and  a  critic  of  it  at  home.  And  Cooper's 
temperament  was  not  more  irascible  than 
his  mind  was  judicial.  There  is  apparent- 
ly, in  fact,  a  native  relation  between  irasci- 
bility and  the  judicial  quality.     Breadth 


of  view,  unless  it  is  combined  with  the  in- 
difference of  the  dilettante i  is  naturally  im- 
patient of  narrowness. 

Defects  of  temper,  at  all  events,  which 
were  conspicuous  in  Cooper  certainly 
co-existed  with  a  fair-mindedness  equally 
characteristic.  Not  a  great,  he  was  dis- 
tinctly a  large  man  in  all  intellectual  re- 
spects. Professor  Trent  in  his  ''History  of 
American  Literature"  recurs  to  this  central 
trait  again  and  again,  one  is  glad  to  note,  in 
his  exceptionally  appreciative  characteriza- 
tion. He  was  peppery,  but  not  petulant, 
iracund  without  truculence.  His  quarrels 
with  his  encroaching  Cooperstown  neigh- 
bors, and  with  the  unspeakable  press  of  his 
day,  undoubtedly  lacked  dignity,  but  in  all 
cases  he  was  in  the  right,  and  his  outraged 
sense  of  justice  was  at  the  bottom  of  his  vio- 
lence. And  his  fair-mindedness  so  pene- 
trated his  patriotism  as  to  render  it  notably 
intelligent,  and  therefore  beneficent.  In  his 
day  intelligent  patriotism  was  not  thorough- 
going enough  to  be  popular.  Partisanship 
was  exacted.  The  detachment  which 
Cooper  owed  to  his  experience  and  judicial 
mindedness  was  simply  not  understood.  It 
seemed  necessarily  inconsistent  with  patri- 
otic feeling.  Such  scepticism  is,  in  fact,  not 
unknown  even  in  our  own  time!  But  in 
Cooper's,  appreciation  of  foreign,  and  criti- 
cism of  native  traits,  was  in  itself  almost 
universally  suspect.  Yet  such  candor  as  his 
in  noting  excellence  in  men  and  things  of 
other  nations  and  civilizations  is  even  nowa- 
days rarely  to  be  encountered.  France, 
Italy,  England,  the  Irish,  Swiss,  Germans — 
every  nationality,  in  fact,  that  fgures  in  his 
pages — is  depicted  with  absolute  sympathy 
and  lack  of  prejudice.  In  "Jack  Tier," 
written  during  the  Mexican  War,  the  Mexi- 
can character  at  its  best  is  incarnated  in  the 
most  polished  and  high-minded,  the  most 
refined  and  least  vulgar  of  personalities.  In 
the  matter  of  national  traits  it  is  still  more 
or  less  true  that,  as  Stendhal  observed,  la 
difference  fait  la  haine;  but  to  no  writer  of 
the  English  tongue  at  all  events,  even  since 
his  time,  could  the  reproach  be  addressed 
with  less  reason  than  to  Cooper.  "  Wing- 
and-Wing"  is  a  text-book  of  true  cosmo- 
politanism, and  "Wyandotte"  a  lesson  in 
non-partisanship  at  home. 

No  doubt  it  is  only  logical  to  be  cosmo- 
politan and  liberal  when  one  is  lecturing 
one's  countrymen  on  their  narrowness  and 
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provinciality.  But  the  disposition  to  lect- 
ure them  on  this  particular  theme  itself 
witnesses  Cooper's  genuine  fair-mindedness 
and  his  desire  to  communicate  it  to  his 
readers.  Moreover,  the  quahty  appears  in 
his  writings  quite  as  often  instinctively  as 
expressly;  it  pervades  their  purely  artistic 
as  well  as  their  didactic  portions.  And 
there  are  two  manifestations  of  it  that  are 
particularly  piquant  and  certainly  to  be 
reckoned  among  Cooper's  patriotic  services. 
One  is  his  treatment  of  New  England,  and 
the  other  that  of  the  Protestant  sects  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  Episcopal  Church. 

Upon  the  New  England  of  his  day  Coop- 
er turned  the  vision  of  a  writer  who  was 
also  a  man  of  the  world — a  product  of  civil- 
ization that  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  ex- 
isted then  within  its  borders;  save,  perhaps 
paradoxically,  in  the  shy  personahty  of  the 
recluse  Hawthorne.  He  was  himself  an 
eminent  example  of  what  used  to  be  called 
in  somewhat  esoteric  eulogy  by  those  who 
admired  the  type,  a  conservative,  and  New 
England  was  the  paradise  of  the  radical, 
the  visionary,  the  doctrinaire.  He  had  no 
disposition,  accordingly,  to  view  it  with  a 
friendly  eye  or  to  pass  by  any  of  its  imper- 
fections. The  narrowness,  the  fanaticism, 
the  absurd  self-sufhciency  and  shallowness, 
the  contempt  for  the  rest  of  the  country,  the 
defects  of  the  great  New  England  qualities 
of  thrift  and  self-reliance,  characteristic  of 
the  section  were  particularly  salient  to  him, 
and  to  signalize  them  was  irresistible  to  an 
emancipated  observer  who  could  view  them 
from  a  detached  standpoint. 

It  is  difhcult  now  to  recall  the  New  Eng- 
land of  Cooper's  day.  Never,  perhaps,  in 
the  world's  history  was  so  much  and  so 
wide-spread  mental  activity  so  intimately 
associated  with  such  extreme  provinciality. 
For  a  miniature  portrait  of  it  consult  the 
first  pages  of  Lowell's  essay  on  Thoreau. 
At  present  we  need  to  have  even  the  emi- 
nence of  the  section  recalled  to  us.  Prof. 
Barrett  Wendell's  engaging  "  Literary  His- 
tory, "  in  which  he  not  only  confines  Ameri- 
can Hterature  of  much  value  to  New  Eng- 
land, but  even  tucks  it  into  the  limits  of 
Harvard  College,  is  an  interesting  reminder 
of  days  that  seem  curiously  distant.  Be- 
tween 1825  and  1850,  at  all  events.  New 
England,  always  the  apex,  had  become  also 
the  incubus  of  our  civilization,  and  called 
loudly  for  the  note-taking  of  a  chiel  from 


beyond  its  borders.  Cooper  performed  that 
service.  And,  as  I  say,  it  is  to  be  counted  to 
him  for  patriotism.  To  him  we  owe  it  that 
not  only  American  authorship  but  American 
literature  have  been  from  his  day  of  national 
rather  than  sectional  character.  The  world 
he  represented  to  the  Europe  of  his  day  was 
a  comprehensively  American  world,  and  the 
country  as  a  whole,  with  the  theretofore 
false  proportion  of  its  different  sections  duly 
rectified,  first  appeared  ineffective  presenta- 
tion in  the  domain  of  art. 

His  analogous  hostihty  to  ecclesiastical 
sectarianism  was,  perhaps,  a  corollary  of 
his  view  of  the  New  England  whence  largely 
it  came.  English  non-conformity  trans- 
planted added  to  its  own  defects  those  in- 
separable from  an  establishment  which 
practically  it  enjoyed.  Its  contentiousness 
became  tyrannous,  and  its  virtual  establish- 
ment, destitute  of  traditions,  served  mainly 
to  crystallize  its  crudities.  Cooper's  Epis- 
copalianism  was,  in  a  doctrinal  sense,  no 
doubt,  equally  narrow.  And  his  piety  was 
strongly  tinctured  with  dogma.  Some  of 
his  polemic  is  absurd,  and  when  he  is  ab- 
surd he  is  so  to  a  degree  only  accounted  for 
by  his  absolute  indifference  to  appearing 
ridiculous.  The  "Crater"  is  an  extraor- 
dinary exhibition  of  denominational  fatuity. 
But  in  his  day  his  churchmanship  gave  him 
in  religious  matters  the  same  advantage  of 
detachment  that  his  treatment  of  New 
England  enjoyed.  It  gave  him  a  standard 
of  taste,  of  measure,  of  decorum,  of  defer- 
ence to  tradition  and  custom,  and  made  him 
a  useful  and  unsparing  critic  of  the  rawness 
and  irresponsibility  so  rife  around  him,  in  a 
field  of  considerably  more  important  mun- 
dane concern  to  the  community  of  that  time 
than — owing  largely  to  its  own  transforma- 
tion— it  has  since  become.  He  knew  the 
difference  in  the  ecclesiastical  field,  as  few 
in  his  day  did,  between  "a  reading  from 
Milton  and  a  reading  from  EHza  Cook." 
The  intellectual  mediocrity  of  the  Episcopal 
pulpit  did  not  bhnd  him  as  it  did  others,  to 
"the  Church's"  distinctive  superiorities, 
secular  and  rehgious.  A  ritual,  a  clergy 
(however  triturate  as  a  hierarchy),  a  sense 
of  historic  continuity,  the  possession  of  tra- 
ditions, the  spirit  of  conformity  in  lieu  of 
self-assertion  (a  spirit  so  necessary  to  "  the 
communion  of  saints  "),  set  off  the  "  Church- 
men" of  that  day  somewhat  sharply  from 
the  immensely  larger  part  of  their  respective 
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societies.  And  Cooper's  criticism  of  the 
more  unlovely  traits  of  the  descendants  of 
the  Puritans  and  the  Scotch-Irish  immigra- 
tion, on  the  whole  made  for  an  ideal  that, 
socially  considered,  must  be  regarded  as  su- 
perior to  that  he  found  defective.  His  "  con- 
servative" spirit,  in  a  word,  enabled  him  to 
perform  a  genuine  and  patriotic  service  to 
our  civihzation  in  this  respect  as  it  did  in  the 
case  of  its  portrayal  of  New  England  types 
of  character.  And  as  in  the  latter  case  he  is 
not  to  be  charged  with  provinciality  equiva- 
lent to  that  which  he  exposed,  but  really 
judges  it  from  an  open-minded  and  cosmo- 
politan standpoint,  so,  too — though  natur- 
ally in  a  distinctly  lesser  degree,  in  conse- 
quence of  his  own  ecclesiastical  and  theo- 
logical rigidities — he  exhibits  the  defective- 
ness of  American  non-conformity  from  a 
distinctly  higher  plane  than  its  own.  The 
proof  of  this  and  of  his  large  tolerance  in 
religious  matters — where  his  controversial 
spirit  is  not  aroused — is  the  fact  that  Ca- 
tholicism and  Catholics  always  receive  just 
and  appreciative  treatment  at  his  hands. 
Even  atheism  itself  he  treats  with  perfect 
and  comprehending  appreciation.  In  this 
respect  the  scene  in  "  Wing -and -Wing" 
where  Raoul  Yvard  is  about  to  be  executed 


as  a  spy  forms  a  striking  contrast  to  the 
somewhat  analogous  one  in  "  Quentin  Dur- 
ward,"  Vv'here  Scott  uses  the  death  of  the 
unbelieving  Hayraddin  Mograbin  to  point 
a  series  of  perfunctory  commonplaces. 

I  come  back  in  conclusion  to  Professor 
Trent's  epithet.  Cooper's  was  above  all  a 
large  nature.  Even  his  littlenesses  were 
those  of  a  large  nature.  Let  us  refine  and 
scrutinize,  hesitate  and  distinguish,  when 
we  have  corresponding  material  to  con- 
sider. But  in  considering  Cooper's  mas- 
sive and  opulent  work  it  is  inexcusable  to 
obscure  one's  vision  of  the  forest  by  a  study 
of  the  trees.  His  work  is  in  no  sense  a 
jardin  des  plantes;  it  is  like  the  woods  and 
sea  that  mainly  form  its  subject  and  sub- 
stance. Only  critical  myopia  can  be  blind 
to  the  magnificent  forest,  with  its  pioneer 
clearings,  its  fringe  of  "settlements,"  its 
wood-embosomed  lakes,  its  neighboring 
prairie  on  the  one  side  and  on  the  other  the 
distant  ocean  with  the  cities  of  its  farther 
shore  —  the  splendid  panorama  of  man, 
of  nature,  and  of  human  life  unrolled  for  us 
by  this  large  intelligence  and  noble  imag- 
ination, this  manly  and  patriotic  American 
representative  in  the  literary  parliament  of 
the  world. 


HOROLOGION 

By    Louise    Imogen    Guiney 


The  frost  may  form  apace, 
The  roses  pine  away: 

Nomsea,  if  I  see  thy  face. 
Then  is  the  summer  dav. 


Or  else  shall  misery  sound 

And  travel,  in  that  hour. 
All  utmost  things  in  one  shut  round, 

As  a  bee  feels  his  flower. 


A  word  of  thine,  a  breath, 

i^nd  lo!    my  joy  shall  seem 
To  look  far  down  where  life  and  death 

Stir  like  a  forded  stream; 


How  then  should  clocks  avail, 

And  dials  answer  fair? 
Till  the  last  eve  dance  down  the  gale. 

With  no  star  in  her  hair, 


O  love,  my  solar  chime! 

O  love,  my  wheel  of  night! 
Be  thy  bright  heart,  not  ashen  Time, 

My  measure,  law,  and  light. 


A    BACHELOR    OF    ELEMENTS 


By    Nelson    Lloyd 

Illustrations  by  Fletcher  C.   Ransom 


ERE'S  your  news,"  the 
Store-keeper  said,  pushing 
the  county  paper  very  for- 
mally through  the  little 
window  in  the  case  of  glass- 
fronted  pigeon-holes  at  the 
end  of  the  counter.  After  he  had  critically 
inspected  the  letter  he  held  in  his  hand,  he 
passed  thatthrough  the  window,  too.  Then 
he  peered  around  the  side  of  the  post-ofhce  to 
see  how  it  was  received. 

The  fortunate  one  was  a  tall  young  man, 
who  stood  hesitatingly  eying  the  missive, 
now  the  back,  now  the  front,  upside  down 
and  cata-cornered,  as  if  he  doubted  that 
it  was  for  him.  But  it  was  for  him.  There 
in  a  bold  copy-book  hand,  every  letter  per- 
fect in  its  form  and  slant,  was  written: 

Mr.  Robert  Twoller,  B.  E. 

City. 

"Isn't  it  yours,  Rawb?"  inquired  the 
Store-keeper  testily,  as  though  the  delay 
were  cheating  him  out  of  some  choice  bit 
of  news. 

The  other  made  no  reply,  but  he  drew  a 
knife  from  his  pocket,  carefully  opened  the 
envelope  and  walked  to  the  window,  where 
in  the  seclusion  formed  by  his  own  broad 
back  he  could  be  alone. 

This  is  what  he  read : 

My  dear  Mr.  Twoller: 

Your  kind  bequest  that  I  be  your  lady  this 
evening  at  the  lecture  on  Success,  at  the  Teach- 
ers' Institute  b)'  the  Rev.  Waldo  Tangerian,  the 
converted  Turk,  has  been  received  and  is  excepted 
with  pleasure.  I  will  be  ready  the  minute  of  six 
so  you  need  not  hitch  when  you  come  to  the 
house.  Just  call  good  and  I  will  run  out. 
Your  affectionate  friend, 

Viola  Kate  Cooper. 

"Isn't  it  for  you,  Rawb?"  inquired  the 
Store-keeper  in  his  most  insinuating  tones, 
lounging  out  from  his  post  behind  the 
counter. 

The  only  reply  he  got  was  a  smile. 

"  The  handwrite  was  that  of  a  stranger," 
he   went   on.     "It    puzzled    me,    it    did, 

and " 
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This  Robert  Twoller  was  a  pecuhar  fel- 
low !  For  though  he  smiled  again,  a  bland, 
good-humored  smile,  he  stepped  quickly 
out  of  the  door,  slamming  it  most  impo- 
htely.  But  he  had  a  right  to  smile.  The 
note  more  than  made  up  for  the  disappoint- 
ment of  the  previous  day  when  Viola  had 
been  unable  to  attend  the  institute  at 
Pleasantville  and  hear  him  read  his  paper 
on  "The  Best  Methods  of  Diagramming." 
That  paper  was  the  effort  of  his  life,  and  he 
had  wanted  her  to  witness  his  triumph. 
All  the  teachers  in  the  county,  assembled 
in  the  Court-house,  had  heard  his  argu- 
ment, and  they  were  unanimous  in  declaring 
that  he  had  clearly  proved  the  superiority 
of  his  system.  He  had  shown  them  that  it 
confused  the  youthful  mind  to  diagram  a 
sentence  after  this  manner: 


John        hit        William 


Much  easier  of  comprehension  by  the 
young  pupil  was  his  method  of  the  juxta- 
position of  the  subject,  predicate,  and  ob- 
ject, with  the  modifying  adjectives  and 
adverb : 


John 

big 

hit 

hard 

William 

httle 

He  had  wanted  her  to  witness  his  tri- 
umph, but  a  headache  had  played  him 
false.  He  had  even  doubted  that  head- 
ache, and  had  feared  to  risk  another  rebuff; 
but  to-morrow  she  was  to  leave  East  Har- 
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monsville  and  return  to  her  home  in  Kishi- 
koquillas,  so  in  a  nervous  hand  he  had 
penned  his  request  that  she  accompany  him 
to  the  lecture  by  the  converted  Turk.  She 
had  accepted.  To-night  he  was  to  have  a 
seven-mile  drive  with  her,  and  if  in  all  that 
distance,  skimming  along  in  the  silence  of 
the  snow-muffled  night,  he  could  not  tell 
her  all  that  was  nearest  his  heart,  the  seven 
miles  home  from  Pleasantville  still  remained. 

As  he  walked  up  the  village  street,  press- 
ing her  note  in  his  hand,  he  planned  it  all 
out.  After  they  had  gone  a  great  while, 
away  from  the  town,  out  into  the  white, 
silent  land,  so  far  that  it  would  seem  that 
in  all  the  universe  they  were  alone,  just 
the  two  of  them,  he  would  tell  her.  Per- 
haps she  would  open  up  by  saying,  "I'm 
going  back  to  Kishikoquillas  to-morrow." 
Then  he  would  trust  the  choosing  of  the  way 
to  that  wise  horse  of  his,  and  would  whisper, 
"•  Don't,  Miss  Cooper.  I  know  Kishiko- 
quillas is  a  nicer  valley  than  ours,  and  that 
there  you  will  find  men  more  worthy  of 
you.  I  offer  you  all  I  have.  I've  a  farm. 
It's  small,  but  with  the  help  of  lime  and 
phosafits  it  will  raise  enough  for  two. 
I've  a  school,  and  the  East  Harmonsville 
school  is  one  of  the  best  in  the  county. 
I'm  finely  educated,  as  you  can  see  by  my 
degree.  I  got  it  at  the  Airy  Grove  Normal 
School.     I'm  a  Bachelor  of  Elements." 

They  drove  that  night  through  the 
white,  silent  country  as  he  had  planned. 
They  were  all  alone,  side  by  side,  in  the 
close  grasp  of  the  sleigh.  In  the  star- 
light and  snowlight  he  could  see  the  girl's 
face,  framed  in  a  red  hood  and  rosy  in  the 
keen  wind.  Her  mood  was  quieter,  too, 
and  she  did  not  chaff  him,  as  was  her  lik- 
ing sooften,  but  spoke  with  a  gentle  pensive- 
ness.  Then  after  a  long  silence,  broken 
only  by  the  jingle  of  the  bells  and  the  crunch- 
ing of  the  snow  beneath  hoof  and  runner, 
she  said:  "I'm  going  back  to  Kishiko- 
quillas to-morrow,"  and  he  said,  "Kishi- 
koquillas must  be  a  nice  place."  His 
opportunity  had  passed!  It  was  a  pure 
sHp  on  his  part,  he  told  himself  again  and 
again,  and  if  she  had  not  taken  him  so  by 
surprise,  he  would  have  swung  in  with  his 
declaration.  Woman-Hke,  she  gave  him 
no  other  chance.  She  spoke  again,  but  it 
was  to  complain  of  the  cold,  and  by  the 
time  he  had  prepared  himself  for  his  or- 
deal, they  were  at  the  court-house  steps, 


in  the  full  glare  of  the  light  that  streamed 
from  the  open  doorway. 

When  Robert  Twoller  allow^ed  himself 
that  margin  of  the  seven  miles  homeward 
drive  in  event  of  his  first  failure,  he  had 
reckoned  without  the  Rev.  Waldo  Tan- 
gerian,  and  the  converted  Turk's  person- 
ality was  not  one  to  be  slighted.  The 
lecturer's  dark  face,  his  long  hair,  massive 
shoulders,  tall,  loosely  hung  frame  spoke  of 
power  to  Robert  the  moment  the  young 
man's  eyes  rested  on  him.  And  the  im- 
pression gained  by  this  inspection  from  the 
seat  in  the  centre  of  the  crowded  court- 
room was  strengthened  and  garnished  by 
Associate  Judge  Spong. 

"  Our  privilege  to-night  is  a  great  one," 
said  Judge  Spong.  He  stood  forth  in  the 
yellow  lamp-glare,  his  sack  coat  carefully 
folded  back  as  to  show  a  broad  expanse  of 
shirt  bosom,  bounded  by  a  low-cut  waist- 
coat of  fancy  cloth,  with  a  heavy  gold 
watch  chain  stretching  across  in  front. 
"Not  only  to  the  teachers  of  the  county, 
gathered  here  in  convention,  but  to  the  lay- 
men I  see  with  us  to-night,  it  will  come 
as  an  inspiration  to  see  and  hear  the  words 
of  one  who,  throughout  all  this  broad 
land  of  ours  stands  forth  as  the  very  apo- 
theosis of  suck-cess.  Born  in  an  humble 
hut  in  the  Carpathian  Mountains  of  a 
Turkish  father  and  a  Turkish  mother, 
and  all  that  means,  surrounded  in  infancy 
by  all  the  darkness  of  that  pagan  land,  he 
has  risen  to  the  heights  where  few  men 
tread.  The  little  Turkish  boy  is  to-day  a 
Christian  minister,  at  the  head  of  one  of  the 
greatest  churches  in  the  great  city  of 
Philadelphia.  But  a  few  days  since  it  was 
my  privilege  to  visit  him  in  his  lovely  home 
in  Spring  Garden  Street,  where  he  gathers 
about  him  all  the  greatest  and  wisest  of  the 
land,  and  standing- there  on  the  threshold, 
I  cried  aloud  to  myself,  '  Suck-cess — aye — 
Suck-cess!'" 

Success  was  the  watchword  of  the  night! 
The  very  air  seemed  charged  with  achieve- 
ment! Fame  was  at  everybody's  hand, 
waiting  only  for  an  introduction. 

"When  I  think  of  suck-cess,"  began 
the  converted  Turk,  after  he  had  taken  a 
copious  draught  of  water,  and  paused  a  mo- 
ment till  there  was  absolute  silence  save 
for  the  clinking  of  the  ice  in  the  pitcher  at 
his  side,  "  I  have  only  to  turn  to  my  right 
hand  and  look  on  the  distinguished  jurist 


Drazvn  b^  FletcUer  C.  Ransom. 
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who  has  presented  me  to  you  with  such 
kind  words."  Now  the  Associate  Judge, 
as  everybody  knows,  is  a  coal  dealer  whose 
legal  activities  are  confined  to  road  views 
and  the  minor  duties  of  the  court;  but  that 
made  no  difference  to  the  Reverend  Waldo. 
''I  cannot  tell  you  how  we  in  Philadelphia 
love  Judge  Spong,"  he  went  on.  ''I  can- 
not tell  you  how  grand  it  is,  my  dear  friends, 
that  a  community  should  have  in  its  midst 
such  a  monument  of  judicial  integrity  and 
learnins;,  such  a  shinins;  beacon  of  Christian 
virtue  and  charity,  and  one  withal  so  mod- 
est and  simple." 

The  distinguished  Turk  turnedonhis  heels 
and  bowed  to  Judge  Spong.  The  distin- 
guished jurist  acknowledged  the  compli- 
ment with  an  inclination  of  the  head  and  a 
deprecating  wave  of  a  fat  hand.  The  lect- 
urer did  not  stop  to  press  the  point  farther 
home,  but  proceeded  to  place  himself  on 


"  'Suck-cess — aye — Suck-cess! '  " — Page  470. 


friendly  terms  with  his  audience  by  drawing 
a  large  handkerchief  from  the  tails  of  his 
frock  coat.  Dignity  vanishes  before  a  sneeze. 
The  pocket-handkerchief  is  the  flag  of  hu- 
manity. It  always  flies  inverted,  the  ensign 
of  our  mortahty.  The  Reverend  Waldo 
knew  that.  He  signalled  thus  to  the  utter- 
most part  of  the  hall  that  though  he  was 
great,  he  was  still  a  man,  like  the  humblest 
teacher  before  him. 

The  opening  was  very  simple  and  quiet. 
Life,  the  speaker  said,  was  like  a  ladder, 
up  which  we  climb  rung  by  nmg.  Some 
reach  the  top  where  Success  is,  and  from 
that  high  pinnacle  view  the  world.  Others 
fall  back;  then  struggle  up  again,  only  to 
fall  once  more  and  sink  at  last  in  the  mire 
of  Failure !  The  Reverend  Waldo  smiled. 
There  flashed  to  his  mind  the  case  of  a 
German  he  once  knew,  an  honest,  simple- 
minded  man,  who  bet  a  dollar  that  an 
Irishman  could  not  carry  him  up  a  ladder 
to  the  top  of  a  three-story  dwelling.  Success 
was  in  the  Irishm.an's  grasp;  the  roof  was 
almost  in  his  reach  when  he  cried  "  I  lose! " 
and  dropped  the  German.  The  Teuton  died, 
the  Reverend  Waldo  said. 

Through  the  court-room  there  was  a  sol- 
emn silence,  then  an  uncertain  shuffling  of 
feet,  then  a  titter  and  a  roar. 

Robert  Twoller  for  an  instant  felt  a  pang  of 
sympathy  for  the  German.  Then  he  leaned 
back  and  laughed,  and  laughed,  and  poked 
\'iola  with  his  elbow. 

"He  is  certainly  good!"  he  exclaimed. 

But  if  Robert  expected  that  this  lecture 
was  to  deal  with  the  lighter  things  of  Hfe, 
he  was  mistaken;  for  while  the  speaker  at 
times  relieved  the  solemnity  of  his  rolhng  pe- 
riods with  feHcitous  anecdotes  of  the  Irish- 
man, the  Negro,  or  the  Little  Girl  in  his 
church  at  home,  the  trend  of  his  thought  was 
to  inspire  his  hearers  to  noble  effort  and  ac- 
complishment. Robert  felt  himself  carried 
away  from  the  littleness  of  his  own  life,  from 
the  narrowness  of  his  valley  and  the  pettiness 
of  his  village,  to  the  great  world  where  men 
fought  and  died  for  right  and  wrong.  With 
Alexander  he  conquered  the  world;  with 
Caesar  he  ruled  Rome;  with  Napoleon,  the 
Corsican  lad,  he  battled  his  way  to  a  throne; 
with  Lincoln  the  rail-splitter,  and  Garfield 
of  the  tow-path,  he  cut  his  way  to  the  White 
House.  In  one  of  those  solemn  intervals, 
while  Tangerian  poured  a  glass  of  water  and 
drained  it,  the  young  man  turned  to  himself 
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again.  What  stupidity  and  egotism  had  been 
his!  But  for  this  great  Turk's  awakening 
him,  he  would  have  gone  on  forever,  puffed 
up  with  the  pride  of  his  httle  learning  and 
his  B.  E.  Now  only  the  wisdom  of  a  Galileo 
or  a  Newton  could  appease  his  hunger  for 
knowledge;  only  the  glory  of  a  Wellington 
could  quench  his  thirst  for  fame.  On  the 
morrow  he  would  place  his  foot  upon  the 
ladder  and  begin  the  chmb.  He  promised 
himself  that,  as  the  Reverend  Waldo  was  for 
the  last  time  signalling  with  his  handkerchief 
that  he  was  human  and  susceptible  to 
draughts,  before  he  began  the  peroration 
that  was  to  draw  his  hearers  to  the  perilous 
edges  of  their  seats,  and  silence  their  restless 
breathing  and  unruly  heart-beats. 

"Isn't  he  lovely?"  whispered  Viola. 

"  He's  elegant,"  was  the  answer. 

Robert  had  forgotten  the  girl.  Now  she 
came  to  him  as  an  unpleasant  reality.  He 
looked  at  her  and  wondered  how  he  had  ever 
dreamed  of  hampering  himself  in  his  climb 
with  the  burden  of  such  a  plump  little  thing 
as  she  was.  Viola  was  pretty,  distractingly 
so,  but  the  soldier  going  forth  to  battle  does 
not  encumber  himself  with  beautiful  works 
of  art.  She  was  fair  to  look  at,  she  was  gentle 
and  good  to  be  with,  and  were  he  to  waste  his 
life  away  in  his  own  valley,  he  could  ask  no 
better  company.  But  a  new  life  had  opened 
to  him.  He  was  called  to  high  endeavor. 
Perhaps  when  he  reached  the  topmost  rung 
he  would  find  there  waiting  for  him,  with 
smihng  face  and  outstretched  hands,  a  wom- 
an worthy  of  a  victor.  Bonaparte,  the  poor 
Corsican  boy,  had  won  a  princess  of  Austria, 
Tangerian  said,  and  in  the  great  preacher's 
own  congregation  a  young  man  who  had  be- 
gun life  as  a  homeless  newsboy  had  just 
earned  the  hand  of  the  fairest  and  richest 
woman  in  Spring  Garden  Street.  Robert 
smiled  when  he  thought  of  his  own  escape. 
The  Fates  had  been  with  him  on  that  seven- 
mile  drive,  and  they  would  be  with  him  on 
the  morrow  and  ever  after  as  he  fought  his 
way  alone  to  Success. 

Tangerian  said  it  was  grand  to  fight  alone, 
in  the  glory  of  one's  own  strength.  He 
paused.  With  hands  folded  behind  him  he 
walked  thrice  across  the  platform.  Turning 
slowly  on  his  heels,  with  martial  precision, 
he  raised  one  hand  and  pointed  away  off 
into  the  Future. 

'  'We  look  down  the  river  of  Time,"  he  said. 
"  Ceaselessly  it  flows  before  us.     Countless 


''■^^ 


"We  look  down  the  river  of  lime." 

are  its  whirlpools  and  its  eddies.  We  shud- 
der as  we  contemplate  its  cruel  rocks  and 
fearful  rapids.  And  you  and  I — shall  we 
cast  ourselves  upon  the  waters  ?  Shall  we 
float  languidly  down  that  ceaseless  river, 
paper  ships,  to  be  hurled  about  on  every  tide 
and  eddy,  until  at  last  we  are  swallowed  up 
in  the  vast  sea  of  nonentity  ?  Shall  we,  I  say  ? 
Or  shall  we  with  mighty  stroke  of  arm  breast 
the  rapids  and  the  whirlpools,  swimming 
ever  upward,  heedless  of  the  countless  perils, 
spurning  jutting  rock  and  cruel  eddy,  until 
at  last  we  reach  that  high  plain  whence  flows 
the  river,  and  there,  looking  out,  survey  the 
world?" 

It  seemed  to  Robert  TwoUer  that  he  had 
begun  to  swim.  All  around  him  the  teachers 
surged,  and  he  stupidly  pulled  on  his  over- 
coat and  twisted  his  muffler  about  his  neck 
without   helping  Viola  with    her   tangled 


■Shall  we  breast  the  ripples  and  the  pools?' 


wraps.  He  plunged  down  the  crowded  aisle 
aimlessly,  while  she  hurried  after  him,  and 
they  were  away  out  in  the  white,  silent  coun- 
try before  either  spoke. 

''I'm  going  back  to  Kishikoquillas  to- 
morrow," the  girl  ventured. 

"How?"  said  Robert  absently. 

"I  said  I'm  going  back  to  Kishikoquil- 
las to-morrow,"  the  girl  answered. 

"  Oh,"  said  he,  "  that  will  be  nice.  How 
was  it  that  last  piece  run  ?  "  He  pointed  to 
the  moon  with  his  whip.  "  '  Shall  we  breast 
the  ripples  and  the  pools,  swimmin'  up 
stream,  never  heedin'  the  countless  pur'ls, 
till  at  last  we  reach  that  high  yjoint  whence 
the  river  comes  and  lookin'  away  surveys 
the  world?'" 

Most  women  have  to  float  down  the  river  of 
Time,  anyway,  so  Viola  was  not  much  inter- 
ested in  the  problem  of  swimming  up  stream . 

"  I  like  it  so  much  in  East  Harmonsville," 
she  .said.     "  It's  a  lovely  place." 
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"  It's  so  slow  and  out  o'  the  way,"  re- 
turned Robert.  "  What  was  it  Tangerian 
sayd  ?  It  run  like  this — don't  you  mind  ? — 
'  I,  too,  would  sleep  away  my  liife  amid  some 
sylvan  scene ;  I ,  too,  would  wander  ever  amid 
the  fields  of  golden  posies  and  along  the  silver 
streams,  but  ever  in  my  breast  I  hear  a  call.' " 

"Well,  how  nice  any  place  is,  depends 
who  else  is  there,"  the  girl  said  softly. 

Robert  was  worried.  He  brought  his  whip 
down  from  the  moon  to  the  back  of  his  horse, 
sending  the  animal  ahead  with  redoubled 
speed  toward  home  and  safety.  Robert  was 
wary,  too. 

"That's  so,"  he  said.  "But  don't  you  mind 
how  Tangerian  told  about  leavin'  his  home 
in  the  Carpathian  Mountains,  sayin'  good- 
by  to  his  mother  and  father  and  all  them 
Turkish  brothers  and  sisters  in  answer  to  the 
call  ?     That  was  elegant,  wasn't  it  ?  " 

"It  was  beautiful,"  the  girl  answered 
feebly. 
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She  was  eying  him  so  curiously,  so  gently, 
that  for  the  moment  he  almost  forgot  the 
ladder  to  success;  he  almost  forgot  the  con- 
verted Turk  and  his  inspiration ;  he  almost 
plunged  head-foremost  into  the  mire  of  Fail- 
ure. But  he  braced  himself.  He  was  breast- 
ing an  angry  rapid,  he  said  to  himself,  and  he 
struck  out  with  his  arm,  and  the  whip  came 
down  on  the  horse's  back  again. 

To  Robert  Twoller  thQse  seven  miles 
seemed  endless.  To  Viola  Cooper  they 
flashed  by.  To  the  horse  the  master  had 
gone  mad,  urging  him  on  this  way,  ceaseless- 
ly sawing  at  the  bit,  with  the  whip  always 
cruelly  thrashing.  And  there  was  no  rest, 
up  hill  or  down,  until  they  jingled  into  the 
village  and  drew  up  before  the  Hannaberry's 
house,  where  Viola  was  staying.  There  she 
left  them,  and  the  panting  horse,  with  reins 
dragging  loose,  walked  home  to  his  stable. 

Ambition  moves  the  world,  Tangerian 
said.   But  when  ambition  has  slept  all  night 


after  a  drive  of  seven  miles  in  zero  weather, 
when  it  awakens  to  be  confronted  with  ice  in 
the  pitcher  and  fires  unlighted,  its  ardor  is 
Hkely  to  be  cooled.  The  Reverend  Waldo 
in  his  comfortable  home  in  Spring  Garden 
Street,  could  mentally  soar.  Robert  Twol- 
ler, shivering  in  his  room  before  that  ice- 
capped  pitcher,  had  but  one  ambition,  and 
that  was  a  furnace-heated  house.  And  this 
was  the  day  he  was  to  begin  to  climb !  He 
mounted  the  first  rung  in  the  ladder  by  get- 
ting warm.  On  the  second  rung  he  paused 
to  eat  his  breakfast.  There  seemed  to  be 
no  other  rungs  above  him.  Just  how  to  go 
on  climbing  was  a  problem.  He  smoked  his 
Sunday-morning  pipe  and  thought  it  all  over. 
If  he  had  a  furnace-heated  house  he  would 
not  know  the  joy  of  thawing  out  before  a  ten- 
plate  stove.  He  began  to  suspect  that  the 
converted  Turk  had  misled  him.  After  all, 
there  might  be  some  comfortable  perches 
lower  down  the  ladder  where  one  could  rest 


He  smoked  his  Sunday-morning  pipe  and  tliought  it  all  over. 
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in  peace;  there  might  be  some  delectable 
island  in  thatwondrous  riverwhere  one  could 
tarry  in  comfort,  Httle  harmed  by  the  swirling 
eddies ;  there  might  be 

Outoide,  sleigh-bells  were  sounding!  He 
ran  to  the  window  and  peered  through  the 
frosted  glass  to  see  Viola  Cooper,  with  her 
fat  horse  and  Dunkard  sleigh,  jogging  away 
from  his  life  forever,  back  to  the  rolling 
fields  of  Kishikoquillas,  that  land  of  plenty. 

The  fat  horse  was  a  slow  horse,  and  in  a 
minute  Robert  was  abreast  of  him. 

"Where  are  you  going?"  he  demanded 
of  the  girl  when  she  had  reined  up. 

"  I'm  going  back  to  Kishikoquillas,"  said 
she.     "And  you?" 

"  I'm  startin'  to-day  to  climb  the  ladder  of 
suck-cess,"  the  young  man  answered,  smil- 
ing; "but  I  can't  find  the  first  rung.  I'm 
lookin'  for  a  rung." 

"  And  what  will  you  do  with  a  rung  ?  "  the 
girl  asked,  not  comprehending. 

"  If  I  hadn't  a-ketched  you  I'd  'a'  used  it 
on  the  converted  Turk,"  said  Robert  sol- 
emnly. "  But  I've  ketched  you,  and  there's 
somethin'  I  wanted  to  say — somethin'  I'd  'a' 
sayd  last  night  if  it  hadn't  'a'  been  for  Tan- 
gerian.     I  wanted  to  say " 

The  eyes  of  the  village  were  wide  open. 
Robert  saw  that. 

"  Mebbe,"  said  he,  "  you  wouldn't  mind 
drivin'  up  the  road  a  piece  and  'round  the 
bend.     I'll  foller." 

Rare  is  woman's  intuition !    The  fat  horse 


jogged  around  the  bend,  but  so  heavy  was 
his  gait  that  when  he  halted  Robert  was  lean- 
ing into  the  sleigh. 

"Last  night,  Viola  Kate,"  he  said,  "I'd 
an  idee  I'd  like  to  chmb  the  ladder  of 
suck-cess,  but  it  seems  to  me  now  like  there 
might  be  some  comfortable  places  to  set 
lower  down — if  you've  some  one  to  set  with 
you." 

"There  might,"  the  girl  said. 

And  she  looked  away  over  the  glistening 
fields.  That  gave  him  heart,  for  he  knew 
that  when  a  woman  looked  you  in  the  eye 
you  should  tremble. 

"  Last  night,"  said  he, "  I  thought  I'd  Hke 
to  work  and  study  and  be  a  great  man  like 
Tangerian;  but  to-day  I'm  satisfied  to  goon 
just  a  plain  bachelor  of  elements." 

"I  tho't  last  night  you'd  always  be  a 
bachelor,"  the  girl  said. 

"  I  can't  help  that,"  said  he.  "  Airy  Grove 
Normal  gave  me  that  degree;  but  I'll  be  a 
married  man,  too — if  you  don't  mind." 

"I  don't  mind,"  the  girl  said. 

Who  now  cares  for  success  ?  Robert  does 
not.  Tangerian  is  forgotten.  The  river  of 
Time  can  flow  on.  The  ladder  can  reach  to 
Heaven,  but  he  need  not  climb  it.  For  one 
brief  moment  he  knows  what  Heaven  is. 
Then  suddenly  he  straightens  up  and  looks 
sharply  around. 

"What's  the  matter?"  cries  the  girl. 

"  I  thought  some  'un  might  be  lookin'," 
he  answers. 
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HIGH    WATER   AT   YARDLEY 


^^^^^^gQEN  years  have  passed  away. 
The  sturdy  little  fellow  in 
knee-trousers  is  a  lad  of  sev- 
enteen, big  and  strong  for 
his  age;  Tod  is  three  years 
older,  and  the  two  are  still  in- 


separable. The  brave  commander  of  the 
pirate  ship  is  now  a  full-fledged  fisherman 
and  his  father's  main  dependence.  Archie 
is  again  his  chief  henchman,  and  the  two 
spend  many  a  morning  in  Tod's  boat  when 
the  bluefish  are  running.  Old  Fogartydoes 
not  mind  it;  he  rather  likes  it,  and  Mother 
Fogarty  is  always  happier  when  the  two  are 
together. 

"If  one  of  'em  gits  overboard,"  she  said 
one  day  to  her  husband,  ''t'other  kin  save 
him." 

''Save  him!  Well,  I  guess!"  he  replies. 
"  Salt  water  skims  off  Archie  same's  if  he  was 
a  white-bellied  gull;  can't  drown  him  no 
more'n  you  kin  a  can  buoy." 

The  boy  has  never  forgotten  Scootsy's 
epithet,  although  he  has  never  spoken  of  it 
to  his  mother — no  one  knows  her  now  by  any 
other  name.  She  thought  the  episode  had 
passed  out  of  his  mind,  but  she  did  not  know 
everything  that  lay  in  the  boy's  heart.  He 
and  Tod  had  discussed  it  time  and  again,  and 
had  wondered  over  his  own  name  and  that 
of  his  nameless  father,  as  boys  wonder,  but 
they  had  come  to  no  conclusion.  No  one  in 
the  village  could  tell  them,  for  no  one  ever 
knew.  He  had  asked  the  doctor,  but  had 
only  received  a  curious  answer. 

"What  difference  does  it  make,  son,  when 
you  have  such  a  mother.  You  have  brought 
her  only  honor,  and  the  world  loves  her  the 
better  because  of  you.  Let  it  rest  until  she 
tells  you;  it  will  only  hurt  her  heart  if  you 
ask  her  now." 
-  The  doctor. had  already  planned  out  the 
•vl)ov's  f-iitura^  he  was  to  be  sent  to  Philadel- 


phia  to  study  medicine  when  he  left  school 
and  was  then  to  come  into  his  office  and  later 
on  succeed  to  his  practice. 

Captain  Holt  would  have  none  of  it. 

"He  don't  want  to  saw  off  no  legs,"  the 
bluff  old  man  blurted  out  when  he  heard  of 
it.  "  He  wants  to  git  ready  to  take  a  ship 
'round  Cape  Horn.  If  I  had  my  way  I'd 
send  him  some'er's  where  he  could  learn 
navigation,  and  that's  in  the  fo'c's'le  of  a 
merchantman.  Give  him  a  year  or  two  be- 
fore the  mast.  I  made  that  mistake  with 
Bart — he  loafed  round  here  too  long  and 
when  he  did  git  a  chance  he  was  too  old." 

Report  had  it  that  the  captain  was  going 
to  leave  the  lad  his  money,  and  had  there- 
fore a  right  to  speak ;  but  no  one  knew.  He 
was  closer-mouthed  than  ever,  though  not  so 
gruff  and  ugly  as  he  used  to  be;  Archie  had 
softened  him,  they  said,  taking  the  place 
of  that  boy  of  his  he  "druv  out  to  die  a 
good  many  years  ago." 

Jane's  mind  wavered.  Neither  profes- 
sion suited  her.  She  would  sacrifice  any- 
thing she  had  for  the  boy  provided  they  left 
him  with  her.  Philadelphia  was  miles  away, 
and  she  would  see  him  but  seldom.  The 
sea  she  shrank  from  and  dreaded.  She  had 
crossed  it  twice,  and  both  times  with  an  ach- 
ing heart.  She  feared,  too,  its  treachery  and 
cruelty.  The  waves  that  curled  and  died  on 
Barnegat  beach — messengers  from  across 
the  sea — brought  only  tidings  fraught  with 
suffering. 

Archie  had  no  preferences — none  yet. 
His  future  was  too  far  off  to  trouble  him 
much.     Nor  did  anything  else  worry  him. 

One  warm  September  day  Archie  turned 
into  Yardley  gate,  his  so'wester  still  on  his 
head  framing  his  handsome,  rosy  face;  his 
loose  jacket  open  at  the  throat,  the  tarpaulins 
over  his  arm.  He  had  been  outside  the  in- 
let with  Tod — since  daybreak,  in  fact — 
fishing  for  bass  and  weakfish. 

Jane  had  been  waiting  for  him  for  hours. 
She  held  an  open  letter  in  her  hand,  and  her 
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face  was  happier,  Archie  thought  as  he  ap- 
proached her,  than  he  had  seen  it  for  months. 

There  are  times  in  all  lives  when  suddenly 
and  without  warning,  those  who  have  been 
growing  quietly  by  our  side  impress  their 
new  development  upon  us.  We  look  at  them 
in  full  assurance  that  the  timid  glance  of  the 
child  will  be  returned,  and  are  astounded  to 
find  instead  the  calm  gaze  of  the  man;  or 
we  stretch  out  our  hand  to  help  the  faltering 
step  and  touch  a  muscle  that  could  lead  a 
host.  Such  changes  are  like  the  breaking 
of  the  dawn;  so  gradual  has  been  their  com- 
ing that  the  full  sun  of  maturity  is  up  and 
away  flooding  the  world  with  beauty  and 
light  before  we  can  recall  the  degrees  by 
which  it  rose. 

Jane  realized  this — and  for  the  first  time 
— as  she  looked  at  Archie  swinging  through 
the  gate,  waving  his  hat  as  he  strode  toward 
her.  She  saw  that  the  sailor  had  begun  to 
assert  itself.  He  walked  with  an  easy  swing, 
his  broad  shoulders — almost  as  broad  as  the 
captain's  and  twice  as  hard — thrown  back, 
his  head  up,  his  blue  eyes  and  white  teeth 
laughing  out  of  a  face  brown  and  ruddy  with 
the  sun  and  wind,  his  throat  and  neck  bare 
except  for  the  silk  handkerchief — one  of 
Tod's — wound  loosely  about  it;  a  man 
really,  strong  and  tough,  with  hard  sinews 
and  capable  thighs,  back,  and  wrists — the 
kind  of  sailorman  that  could  wear  tarpaulins 
or  broadcloth  at  his  pleasure  and  never 
lose  place  in  either  station. 

In  this  awakening  Jane's  heart-strings 
became  tightened.  She  became  suddenly 
conscious  that  the  Cobden  look  had  faded 
out  of  him;  Lucy's  eyes  and  hair  were  his, 
and  so  was  her  rounded  chin,  with  itsdimple , 
but  there  was  nothing  else  about  him  that 
recalled  either  her  own  father  or  any  other 
Cobden  she  remembered.  As  he  came  near 
enough  for  her  to  look  into  his  eyes  she  be- 
gan to  wonder  how  he  w^ould  impress  Lucy, 
what  side  of  his  nature  would  she  love  best 
— his  courage  and  strength  or  his  tender- 
ness? 

The  sound  of  his  voice  calling  out  her 
name  recalled  her  to  herself  and  a  thrill  of 
pride  illumined  her  happy  face  like  a  burst 
of  sunlight  as  he  tossed  his  tarpaulins  on  the 
grass  and  put  his  strong  arms  about  her. 

''Mother,  dear!  forty  bkck  bass,  eleven 
weakfish,  and  half  a  barrel  of  small  fry — 
what  do  you  think  of  that?  " 

"  Splendid,  Archie.     Tod  must  be  proud 


as  a  peacock.  But  look  at  this!"  and  she 
held  up  the  letter.  '^  Who  do  you  think  it's 
from?  Guess  now,"  and  she  locked  one 
arm  through  his,  and  the  two  strolled  back 
to  the  house. 

''Guess  now!"  she  repeated,  holding  the 
letter  behind  her  back.  The  two  were  often 
like  lovers  together. 

"Let  me  see,"  he  coaxed.  "What  kind 
of  a  stamp  has  it  got  ?  " 

"Never  you  mind  about  the  stamp." 

"Uncle  John — and  it's  about  my  going 
to  Philadelphia." 

Jane  laughed.  "Uncle  John  never  saw 
it." 

"Then  it's  from —  Oh,  you  tell  me, 
mother!" 

"No — guess.  Think  of  everybody  you 
ever  heard  of.  Those  you  have  seen  and 
those  you " 

"  Oh,  I  know — Aunt  Lucy." 

"Yes,  and  she's  coming  home.  Home, 
Archie,  think  of  it,  after  all  these  years! " 

"Well,  that's  bully!  She  won't  know 
me,  will  she  ?     I  never  saw  her,  did  I  ?  " 

"  Yes,  when  you  were  a  little  fellow."  It 
was  difficult  to  keep  the  tremor  out  of  her 
voice. 

"Will  she  bring  any  dukes  and  high 
daddies  with  her  ?  " 

"No,"  laughed  Jane,  "only  her  little 
daughter  Ellen,  the  sweetest  little  girl  you 
ever  saw,  she  writes." 

"  How  old  is  she  ?  " 

He  had  slipped  his  arm  around  his 
mother's  waist  now  and  the  two  were  "toe- 
ing it "  up  the  path,  he  stopping  every  few 
feet  to  root  a  pebble  from  its  bed.  The 
coming  of  the  aunt  was  not  a  great  event  in 
his  life. 

"  Just  seven  her  last  birthday." 

"All  right,  she's  big  enough.  We'll  take 
her  out  and  teach  her  to  fish.  Hello, 
granny!"  and  the  boy  loosened  his  arm  as 
he  darted  up  the  steps  toward  Martha. 
"  Got  the  finest  mess  of  fish  coming  up  here 
in  a  little  while  you  ever  laid  your  eyes  on. " 
With  the  words  he  caught  the  old  nurse's 
cap  from  her  head  and  disappeared,  shout- 
ing with  laughter,  in  the  direction  of  the 
kitchen,  the  cap  on  his  own  head. 

Jane  joined  in  the  merriment  and ,  moving 
a  chair  from  the  hall,  took  her  seat  on  the 
porch  to  await  the  boy's  return.  She  was 
too  happy  to  busy  herself  about  the  house  or 
to  think  of  any  of  her  outside  duties.  Doctor 
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John  would  not  be  in  until  the  afternoon, 
and  so  she  would  occupy  herself  in  thinking 
out  plans  to  make  her  sister's  home-coming 
a  happy  one. 

As  she  looked  down  over  the  garden  as  far 
as  the  two  big  gate-posts  standing  like  grim 
sentinels  beneath  the  wide  branches  of  the 
hemlocks  and  saw  how  few  changes  had 
taken  place  in  the  old  home  since  her  girl 
sister  had  left  it,  her  heart  thrilled  with  joy. 
Nothing  really  was  different;  the  same  mass 
of  tangled  rose-vines  climbed  over  the  porch 
— now  quite  to  the  top  of  the  big  roof,  but 
still  the  same  dear  old  vines  that  Lucy  had 
loved  in  her  childhood;  the  same  honey- 
suckle hid  the  posts;  the  same  box  bordered 
the  paths.  The  house  was  just  as  she  left  it ; 
her  bedroom  had  really  never  been  touched. 
What  few  changes  had  taken  place  she  would 
not  miss.  Meg  would  not  run  out  to  meet 
her,  and  Rex  was  under  a  stone  that  the  doc- 
tor had  placed  over  his  grave;  nor  would 
Ann  Gossaway  peer  out  of  her  eyrie  of  a  win- 
dow and  follow  her  with  her  eyes  as  she  drove 
by ;  her  tongue  was  quiet  at  last,  and  she  and 
her  old  mother  lay  side  by  side  in  the  grave- 
yard. Doctor  John  had  exhausted  his  skill 
upon  them  both,  and  Martha,  who  had  for- 
given her  enemy,  had  sat  by  her  bedside  until 
the  end,  but  nothing  had  availed.  Mrs. 
Cavendish  was  dead,  of  course,  but  she  did 
n(3t  think  Lucy  would  care  very  much.  She 
and  Doctor  John  had  nursed  her  for  months 
until  the  end  came,  and  had  then  laid  her 
away  near  the  apple-trees  she  was  so  fond  of. 
But  most  of  the  faithful  hearts  who  had 
loved  her  were  still  beating,  and  all  were 
ready  with  a  hearty  welcome. 

Archie  was  the  one  thing  new — new  to 
Lucy.  And  yet  she  had  no  fear  either 
for  him  or  for  Lucy.  When  she  saw  him  she 
would  love  him,  and  when  she  had  known 
him  a  week  she  would  never  be  separated 
from  him  again.  The  long  absence,  she  felt 
sure,  could  not  have  wiped  out  all  remem- 
brance of  the  boy,  nor  would  the  new  child 
crowd  him  from  her  heart. 

When  Doctor  John  sprang  from  his  gig 
(the  custom  of  his  daily  visits  had  never  been 
broken)  she  could  hardly  wait  until  he  tied 
his  horse — poor  Bess  had  long  since  given 
out — to  tell  him  the  joyful  news. 

He  listened  gravely,  his  face  lighting  up 
at  her  happiness.  He  was  glad  for  Jane 
and  said  so  frankly,  but  the  situation  did 
not  please  him.     He  at  heart  really  dread- 


ed the  effect  of  Lucy's  companionship  on 
the  woman  he  loved.  Although  it  had  been 
years  since  he  had  seen  her,  he  had  fol- 
lowed her  career,  especially  since  her  mar- 
riage, with  the  greatest  interest  and  with  the 
closest  attention.  He  had  never  forgotten, 
nor  had  he  forgiven  her  long  silence  of  two 
years  after  her  marriage,  during  which 
time  she  had  never  written  Jane  a  line,  nor 
had  he  ever  ceased  to  remember  Jane's  un- 
happiness  over  it.  Jane  had  explained  it  all 
to  him  on  the  ground  that  Lucy  was  offended 
because  she  had  opposed  the  marriage,  but 
the  doctor  knew  differently.  Nor  had  he 
ceased  to  remember  the  other  letters  which 
followed,  and  how  true  a  story  they  told  of 
Lucy's  daily  life  and  ambitions.  He  could 
almost  recall  the  wording  of  one  of  them. 
^'  My  husband  is  too  ill,"  it  had  said,  "  to  go 
south  with  me,  and  so  I  will  run  down  to 
Rome  for  a  month  or  so,  for  I  really  need  the 
change."  And  a  later  one,  written  since  his 
death,  in  which  she  wrote  of  her  winter  in 
Paris  and  at  Monte  Carlo,  and  "how  good 
my  mother-in-law  is  to  take  care  of  Ellen." 
This  last  letter  to  her  sister,  just  received — 
the  one  he  then  held  in  his  hand,  and  which 
gave  Jane  such  joy,  and  which  he  was  then 
reading  as  carefully  as  if  it  had  been  a  pre- 
scription— was  to  his  analytical  mind  like  all 
the  rest  of  its  predecessors.  One  sentence 
sent  a  slight  curl  to  his  lips.  'T  cannot  stay 
away  any  longer  from  m}^  precious  sister," 
it  said,  ''and  am  coming  back  to  the  home 
I  adore.  I  have  no  one  to  love  me,  now  that 
my  dear  husband  is  dead,  but  you  and  my 
darling  Ellen." 

The  news  of  Lucy's  expected  return 
spread  rapidly.  Old  Martha  in  her  joy 
was  the  mouthpiece.  She  gave  the  details 
out  at  church  the  Sunday  morning  following 
the  arrival  of  Lucy's  letter.  She  was  almost 
too  ill  to  venture  out,  but  she  made  the  effort, 
stopping  the  worshippers  as  they  came  down 
the  board  walk;  telling  each  one  of  the  good 
news,  the  tears  streaming  down  her  face. 
To  the  children  and  the  younger  generation 
the  announcement  made  but  little  differ- 
ence; some  of  them  had  never  heard  that 
Miss  Jane  had  a  sister,  and  others  only  that 
she  lived  abroad.  Their  mothers  knew,  of 
course,  and  so  did  the  older  men,  and  all 
were  pleased  over  the  news.  Those  of  them 
who  remembered  the  happy,  joyous  girl  with 
her  merry  eyes  and  ringing  laugh  were  ready 
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to  give  her  a  hearty  welcome;  they  felt  com- 
plimented that  the  distinguished  lady — fif- 
teen years'  residence  abroad  and  a  rich  hus- 
band had  gained  her  this  position — should 
be  willing  to  exchange  the  great  Paris  for 
the  simple  life  of  Warehold.  It  touched 
their  civic  pride. 

Great  preparations  were  accordingly 
made.  Billy  Tatham's  successor  (his  son) 
— in  his  best  open  carriage — was  drawn  up 
at  the  station,  and  Lucy's  drive  through  the 
village  with  some  of  her  numerous  boxes  cov- 
ered with  foreign  labels  piled  on  the  seat  be- 
side the  young  man — he  insisted  on  driving 
Lucy  and  the  child  himself — was  more  like 
the  arrival  of  a  princess  revisiting  her  estates 
than  anything  else.  Martha  and  Archie  and 
Jane  filled  the  carriage,  with  little  Ellen  on 
Archie's  lap,  and  more  than  one  neighbor 
ran  out  of  the  house  and  waved  to  them  as 
they  drove  through  the  long  village  street 
and  turned  into  the  gate. 

Archie  threw  his  arms  around  Lucy  when 
he  saw  her,  and  in  his  open,  impetuous  way 
called  her  his  "dear  aunty,  "telling  her  how 
glad  he  was  that  she  had  come  to  keep  his 
good  mother  from  getting  so  sad  at  times, 
and  adding  that  she  and  granny  had  not 
slept  for  days  before  she  came,  so  eager  were 
they  to  see  her.  And  Lucy  kissed  him  in 
return,  but  with  a  different  throb  at  her 
heart.  She  felt  a  thrill  when  she  saw  how 
handsome  and  strong  he  was,  and  for  an 
instant  there  flashed  through  her  a  feeling 
of  pride  that  he  was  her  own  flesh  and  blood. 
Then  there  had  come  a  sudden  revulsion, 
strangling  every  emotion  but  the  one  of  aver- 
sion— an  aversion  so  overpowering  that  she 
turned  suddenly  and  catching  Ellen  in  her 
arms  kissed  her  with  so  lavish  a  display  of 
affection  that  those  at  the  station  who  wit- 
nessed the  episode  had  only  praise  for  the 
mother's  devotion.  Jane  saw  the  kiss  Lucy 
had  given  Archie,  and  a  cry  of  joy  welled  up 
in  her  heart,  but  she  lost  the  shadow  that 
followed.  My  lady  of  Paris  was  too  tactful 
for  that. 

Her  old  room  was  all  ready.  Jane,  with 
Martha  helping,  had  spent  days  in  its  prep- 
aration. White  dimity  curtains  starched 
stiff  as  a  petticoat  had  been  hung  at  the  win- 
dows; a  new  lace  cover  spread  on  the  little 
mahogany,  brass-mounted  dressing-table — 
her  great  grandmother's,  in  fact — with  its 
tiny  swinging  mirror  and  the  two  drawers 
(Martha  remembered  when  her  bairn  was 


just  high  enough  to  look  into  the  mirror) ,  and 
pots  of  fresh  flowers  placed  on  the  long  table 
on  which  her  books  used  to  rest.  Two  easy- 
chairs  had  also  been  brought  up  from  the 
sitting-room  below,  covered  with  new  chintz 
and  tied  with  blue  ribbons,  and,  more  won- 
derful still,  a  candle-box  had  been  covered 
with  cretonne  and  studded  with  brass  tacks 
by  the  aid  of  Martha's  stiff  fingers  that  her 
bairn  might  have  a  place  in  which  to  put  her 
dainty  shoes  and  slippers. 

When  the  trunks  had  been  carried  up- 
stairs and  Martha  with  her  own  hands  had 
opened  my  lady's  gorgeous  blue  morocco 
dressing-case  with  its  bottles  capped  with 
gold  and  its  brushes  and  fittings  emblazoned 
with  cupids  swinging  in  garlands  of  roses, 
the  poor  woman's  astonishment  knew  no 
bounds.  The  many  scents  and  perfumes, 
the  dainty  boxes,  big  and  little,  holding  vari- 
ous powders — one  a  red  paste  which  the  old 
nurse  thought  must  be  a  salve,  but  about 
which,  it  is  needless  to  say,  she  was  greatly 
mistaken — as  well  as  the  rabbit's  foot 
smirched  with  rouge  (this  she  determined  to 
wash  at  once),  and  a  tiny  box  of  court- 
plaster  cut  in  half  moons — so  many  things, 
in  fact,  did  the  dear  old  nurse  pull  from 
this  wonderful  bag  that  the  modest  little 
bureau  could  not  hold  half  of  them,  and 
the  big  table  had  to  be  brought  up  and 
swept  of  its  plants  and  belongings. 

Tlie  various  cosmetics  and  their  uses  were 
especial  objects  of  comment. 

''Did  ye  break  one  of  the  bottles,  dar- 
lin'  ?  "  she  asked,  sniffing  at  a  peculiar  per- 
fume which  seemed  to  saturate  everything. 
"  Some  of  'em  must  have  smashed;  it's  awful 
strong  everywhere — smell  that" — and  she 
held  out  a  bit  of  lace  which  she  had  taken 
from  the  case,  a  dressing-sacque  that  Lucy 
had  used  on  the  steamer. 

Lucy  laughed.  ''And  you  don't  like  it ? 
How  funny,  you  dear  old  thing !  That  was 
made  specially  for  me;  no  one  else  in  Paris 
has  a  drop." 

And  then  the  dresses!  Particularly  the 
one  she  was  to  wear  the  first  night — a  dress 
flounced  and  furbelowed  and  of  a  creamy 
white  (she  still  wore  mourning — delicate 
purples  shading  to  white — the  exact  tone 
for  a  husband  six  months  dead).  And  the 
filmy  dressing-gowns,  and,  more  wonder- 
ful than  all,  the  puff  of  smoke  she  was  to 
sleep  in,  held  together  by  a  band  of  violet 
ribbon;  to  say  nothing  of  the  dainty  slippers 
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bound  about  with  swan  's-down  and  the  m  ar- 
vellous  hats,  endless  silk  stockings  of  mauve, 
white,  and  black,  and  long  and  short  gloves. 
In  all  her  life  Martha  had  never  seen  or 
heard  of  such  things.  The  room  was  filled 
with  them  and  the  two  big  closets,  crammed 
to  overflowing,  and  yet  a  dozen  trunks  were 
not  yet  unpacked,  including  the  two  small 
boxes  holding  little  Ellen's  clothes. 

The  night  was  one  long  to  be  remem- 
bered. Everyone  said  the  Manor  House 
had  not  been  so  gay  for  years.  And  they 
were  all  there — all  her  old  friends  and  many 
of  Jane's  new  ones,  who  for  years  had  looked 
on  Lucy  as  one  too  far  above  them  in  station 
to  be  spoken  of  except  with  bated  breath. 

The  intimates  of  the  house  came  early. 
Doctor  John,  first  with  his  grave  manner  and 
low  voice — so  perfectly  dressed  and  quiet, 
Lucy  thought  she  had  never  seen  his  equal 
in  bearing  and  demeanor — nor  one  so  distin- 
guished-looking, not  in  any  circle  in  Europe; 
and  Uncle  Ephraim,  grown  fat  and  gouty, 
leaning  on  a  cane,  but  still  hearty  and  whole- 
some, and  overjoyed  to  see  her;  and  Pastor 
Dellenbaugh — his  hair  was  snow-white  now 
— and  his  complacent  and  unruffled  wife; 
and  the  others,  including  Captain  Holt,  who 
came  in  late.  It  was  almost  a  repetition  of 
that  other  home-coming  years  before,  when 
they  had  gathered  to  greet  her,  then  a  happy 
joyous  girl  just  out  of  school. 

Lucy  wore  in  their  honor  the  dress  that 
had  so  astonished  Martha,  and  a  diamond- 
studded  ornament  which  she  took  from  her 
jewel-case  and  fastened  in  her  hair.  The 
dress  followed  the  wonderful  curves  of  her 
beautiful  body  in  all  its  dimpled  plumpness 
and  the  jewel  set  off  to  perfection  the  fresh, 
oval  face,  laughing  blue  eyes — wet  forget- 
me-nots  were  nearest  their  color — piquant, 
upturned  nose  and  saucy  mouth.  The  color 
of  the  gown,  too,  harmonized  both  with  the 
delicate  pink  of  her  cheeks  and  with  the 
tones  of  her  rather  too  full  throat  showing 
above  the  string  of  pearls  that  clasped  it. 

Jane  wore  a  simple  gray  silk  gown  which 
followed  closely  the  slender  and  almost  at- 
tenuated lines  of  her  figure.  This  gown  the 
doctor  always  loved  because,  as  he  told  her, 
it  expressed  so  perfectly  the  simplicity  of  her 
mind  and  life.  Her  only  jewels  were  her  deep 
thoughtful  eyes,  and  these,  to-night,  were 
brilliant  with  joy  over  her  sister's  return. 

As  Jane  moved  about  the  rooms  welcom- 
ing her  guests  the  doctor  could  not  but  ad- 


mit that  at  no  time  in  their  lives  had  the  con- 
trast between  the  two  sisters  been  stronger 
or  greater. 

One,  as  he  knew,  a  butterfly  of  thirty- 
seven,  living  only  in  the  glow  of  the  sunlight, 
radiant  in  plumage,  alighting  first  on  one 
flower  and  then  on  another,  but  always  on 
flowers,  never  on  weeds;  gathering  such 
honey  as  suited  her  taste;  never  resting 
where  she  might  by  any  chance  be  com- 
pelled to  use  her  feet,  but  always  poised  in 
air;  a  woman  rich,  brilliant,  and  beautiful, 
and — here  was  the  key-note  of  her  life — 
always,  year  in  and  year  out,  warmed  by 
somebody's  admiration,  whose  she  didn't 
much  mind  nor  care,  so  that  it  gratified 
her  pride  and  relieved  her  of  ennui. 

The  other — and  this  one  he  loved  with  his 
whole  soul — a  woman  of  forty-six,  unselfish, 
tender-hearted,  and  self-sacrificing;  whose 
feet,  though  often  tired  and  bleeding,  had 
always  trodden  the  earth. 

As  Lucy  greeted  first  one  neighbor  and 
then  another,  sometimes  with  one  hand, 
sometimes  with  two,  offering  her  cheek  now 
and  then  to  some  old  friend  who  had  known 
her  as  a  child,  Jane's  heart  swelled  with 
something  of  the  pride  she  used  to  have 
when  Lucy  was  a  girl.  Her  beautiful  sister, 
she  saw,  had  lost  none  of  the  graciousness  of 
her  old  manner,  nor  of  her  tact  in  making 
her  guests  feel  perfectly  at  home.  Jane  no- 
ticed, too — and  this  was  new  to  her — a  cer- 
tain well-bred  condescension,  so  delicately 
managed  as  never  to  be  offensive — more  the 
air  of  a  woman  accustomed  to  many  sorts 
and  conditions  of  men  and  women,  and  who 
chose  to  be  agreeable  as  much  to  please  her- 
self as  to  please  her  guests. 

And  yet  with  all  this  poise  of  manner  and 
condescending  graciousness,  there  would 
now  and  then  dart  from  Lucy's  eyes  a  quick 
searching  glance  of  inquiry,  as  she  tried  to 
read  her  guests'  thoughts,  followed  by  a  re- 
lieved look  on  her  own  face  as  she  satisfied 
herself  that  no  whisper  of  her  past  had  ever 
reached  them.  These  glances  Jane  never 
caught. 

Doctor  John  was  most  cordial  in  his  greet- 
ing and  talked  to  her  a  long  time  about  some 
portions  of  Europe,  particularly  a  certain 
cafe  in  Dresden  where  he  used  to  dine,  and 
another  in  Paris  frequented  by  the  hcan 
monde.  She  answered  him  quite  frankly, 
telling  him  of  some  of  her  own  experiences 
in  both  places,  quite  forgetting  that  she  was 
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giving  him  glimpses  of  her  own  life  while 
away — glimpses  which  she  had  kept  care- 
fully concealed  from  Jane  or  Martha.  She 
was  conscious,  however,  after  he  had  left  her 
of  a  certain  uncomfortable  feeling  quiver- 
ing through  her  as  his  clear,  steadfast  eyes 
looked  into  hers.  He  listened,  and  yet  she 
thought  she  detected  his  brain  working  be- 
hind his  steadfast  gaze.  It  was  as  if  he  was 
searching  for  some  hidden  disease.  *'He 
knows  something,"  she  said  to  herself,  when 
the  doctor  moved  to  let  someone  else  take 
his  place.  "  How  much  I  can't  tell.  I'll  get 
it  all  out  of  sister." 

Blunt  and  bluff  Captain  Holt,  white-whis- 
kered and  white-haired  now,  but  strong  and 
hearty,  gave  her  another  and  a  different 
shock.  What  his  first  words  would  be  when 
they  met  and  how  she  would  avoid  discuss- 
ing the  subject  uppermost  in  their  minds  if, 
in  his  rough  way,  he  insisted  on  talking  about 
it,  was  one  of  the  things  that  had  worried  her 
greatly  when  she  decided  to  come  home,  for 
there  was  never  any  doubt  in  her  mind  as  to 
his  knowledge.  But  she  misjudged  the  cap- 
tain, as  had  a  great  many  others  who  never 
looked  beneath  the  rugged  bark  covering  his 
heart  of  oak. 

"I'm  glad  you've  come  at  last,"  he  said 
gravely,  hardly  touching  her  hand  in  wel- 
come, "you  ought  to  have  been  here  before. 
Jane's  got  a  fine  lad  of  her  own  that  she's 
bringin'  up;  when  you  know  him  ye'U  like 
him." 

She  did  not  look  at  him  when  she  an- 
swered, but  a  certain  feeling  of  relief  crept 
over  her.  She  saw  that  the  captain  had  bur- 
ied the  past  and  intended  never  to  revive  it. 

The  stern  look  on  his  face  only  gave  way 
when  little  Ellen  came  to  him  of  her  own  ac- 
cord and  climbing  up  into  his  lap  said  in 
her  broken  English  that  she  heard  he  was  a 
great  captain  and  that  she  wanted  him  to 
tell  her  some  stories  like  her  good  papa  used 
to  tell  her.  "He  was  gray  like  you,"  she 
said,  "and  big,"  and  she  measured  the  size 
with  her  plump  little  arms  that  showed  out 
of  her  dainty  French  dress. 

With  Doctor  John  and  Captain  Holt  out 
of  the  way  Lucy's  mind  was  at  rest.  "  No- 
body else  round  about  Yardley  except  these 
two  knows, "  she  kept  saying  to  herself  with 
a  bound  of  relief,  "and  for  these  I  don 't  care. 
The  doctor  is  Jane's  slave,  and  the  captain 
is  evidently  wise  enough  not  to  uncover 
skeletons  locked  up  in  his  own  closet." 


These  things  settled  in  her  mind,  my  lady 
gave  herself  up  to  whatever  enjoyment,  com- 
patible with  her  rapidly  fading  mourning, 
her  simple  surroundings  afforded,  taking  her 
cue  from  the  conditions  that  confronted  her 
and  ordering  her  conduct  accordingly  and 
along  these  lines:  Archie  was  her  adopted 
nephew,  the  son  of  an  old  friend  of  Jane's, 
and  one  whom  she  would  love  dearly,  as,  in 
fact,  she  would  anybody  else  whom  Jane 
had  brought  up;  she  herself  was  a  gracious 
widow  of  large  means  recovering  from  a 
great  sorrow;  one  who  had  given  up  the  de- 
lights of  foreign  courts  to  spend  some  time 
among  her  dear  people  who  had  loved  her  as 
a  child.  Here  for  a  time  would  she  bring  up 
and  educate  her  daughter. 

"  To  be  once  more  at  home,"  she  had  said 
with  upraised  Madonna-like  eyes  and 
clasped  hands  to  a  group  of  women  who  were 
hanging  on  every  word  that  dropped  from 
her  pretty  lips,  "and  in  dear  old  Warehold, 
too!  Do  you  know  what  that  is  to  me? 
There  is  hardly  a  day  I  have  not  longed  for 
it.  Pray  forgive  me  if  I  do  not  come  to  see 
you  as  often  as  I  would,  but  I  really  hate  to 
be  an  hour  outside  of  the  four  walls  of  my 
precious  old  home." 


XIV 

A   PACKAGE   OF   LETTERS 

NDER  the  influence  of  the 
new  arrival  it  was  not  at  all 
strange  that  many  changes 
were  wrought  in  the  domes- 
tic life  at  Cobden  Manor. 
My  lady  was  a  sensuous 
creature,  loving  color  and  flowers  and  the 
dainty  appointments  of  life  as  much  in  the 
surroundings  of  her  home  as  in  the  adorn- 
ment of  her  person,  and  it  was  not  many 
weeks  before  the  old-fashioned  sitting-room 
had  been  transformed  into  a  French  boudoir. 
In  this  metamorphosis  she  had  used  but  few 
pieces  of  new  furniture — one  or  two,  per- 
haps, that  she  had  picked  up  in  the  village, 
as  well  as  some  bits  of  mahogany  and  brass 
that  she  loved — but  had  depended  almost 
entirely  upon  the  rearrangement  of  the  heir- 
looms of  the  family.  With  the  boudoir  idea 
in  view,  she  had  pulled  the  old  tables  out  from 
the  walls,  drawn  the  big  sofa  up  to  the  fire, 
spread  a  rug^one  of  her  own — before  the 
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mantel,  hung  new  curtains  at  the  windows 
and  ruffled  their  edges  with  lace,  banked  the 
sills  with  geraniums  and  begonias,  tilted  a 
print  or  two  beside  the  clock,  scattered  a  few 
books  and  magazines  over  the  centre-table, 
on  which  she  had  placed  a  big,  generous 
lamp,  underwhoseumbrella  shade  she  could 
see  to  read  as  she  sat  in  her  grandmother's 
rocking-chair — in  fact,  had,  with  that  taste 
inherent  in  some  women — touched  with  a 
knowing  hand  the  dead  things  about  her  and 
made  them  live  and  mean  sopiething ; — her 
talisman  being  an  unerring  sense  of  what 
contributed  to  personal  comfort.  Hereto- 
fore Doctor  John  had  been  compelled  to 
drag  a  chair  half-way  across  the  room  in 
order  to  sit  and  chat  with  Jane,  or  had  been 
obliged  to  share  her  seat  on  the  sofa,  too  far 
from  the  hearth  on  cold  days  to  be  comfort- 
able. Now  he  could  either  stand  on  the 
hearth-rug  and  talk  to  her,  seated  in  one  cor- 
ner of  the  pulled-up  sofa,  her  work-basket  on 
a  small  table  beside  her,  or  he  could  drop  into 
a  big  chair  within  reach  of  her  hand  and 
still  feel  the  glow  of  the  fire.  Jane  smiled  at 
the  changes  and  gave  Lucy  free  rein  to  do 
as  she  pleased.  Her  own  nature  had  never 
required  these  nicer  luxuries;  she  had  been 
too  busy,  and  in  these  last  years  of  her  life  too 
anxious,  to  think  of  them,  and  so  the  room 
had  been  left  as  in  the  days  of  her  father. 

The  effect  of  the  rearrangement  was  not 
lost  on  the  neighbors.  They  at  once  noticed 
the  sense  of  cosiness  everywhere  apparent, 
and  in  consequence  called  twice  as  often,  and 
it  was  not  long  before  the  old-fashioned  sit- 
ting-room became  a  stopping-place  for  ev- 
erybody who  had  half  an  hour  to  spare. 

These  attractions,  with  the  aid  of  a  gener- 
ous hospitality,  Lucy  did  her  best  to  main- 
tain, partly  because  she  loved  excitement 
and  partly  because  she  intended  to  win  the 
good-will  of  her  neighbors — those  who 
might  be  useful  to  her.  The  women  found 
her  more  than  charming:  and  a  constant 
source  of  delight  her  jewels  of  various  kinds, 
her  gowns  of  lace  and  frou-frou,  her  marvel- 
lous hats,  her  assortment  of  parasols,  her 
little  personal  belongings  and  niceties — gold 
scissors,  thimbles,  even  the  violet  ribbons 
that  rippled  through  her  transparent  under- 
laces — so  different  from  those  of  any  other 
woman  they  knew,  captivated  and  held 
them.  To  them  she  was  a  beautiful  Lady 
Bountiful  who  had  fluttered  down  among 
them  from  heights  above,  and  whose  depart- 


ure, should  it  ever  take  place,  would  leave  a 
gloom  behind  that  nothing  could  illumine. 

To  the  men  she  was  more  reserved.  Few 
of  them  ever  got  beyond  a  handshake  and  a 
smile,  and  none  of  them  ever  reached  the 
borders  of  intimacy.  Popularity  in  a  coun- 
try village  could  never,  she  knew,  be  gained 
by  a  pretty  woman  without  great  discretion. 
She  explained  her  foresight  to  Jane  by  tellin  g 
her  that  there  was  no  man  of  her  world  in 
Warehold  but  the  doctor,  and  that  she 
wouldn't  think  of  setting  her  cap  for  him  as 
she  would  be  gray-haired  before  he  would 
have  the  courage  to  propose.  Then  she 
kissed  Jane  in  apology,  and  breaking  out  in- 
to a  rippling  laugh  that  Martha  heard  up- 
stairs, danced  out  of  the  room. 

Little  Ellen,  too,  hadher  innings;  not  only 
was  she  prettily  dressed,  presenting  the  most 
joyous  of  pictures,  as  with  golden  curls  fly  in  g 
about  her  shoulders  she  flitted  in  and  out  of 
the  rooms  like  a  sprite,  but  she  was  withal  so 
polite  in  her  greetings,  dropping  to  everyone 
a  little  French  courtesy  when  she  spoke,  and 
all  in  her  quaint,  broken  dialect,  that  every- 
body fell  in  love  with  her  at  sight.  None  of 
the  other  mothers  had  such  a  child,  and  few 
of  them  knew  that  such  children  existed. 

Jane  watched  the  workings  of  Lucy 's  mind 
with  many  misgivings.  She  loved  her  light- 
heartedness  and  the  frank,  open  way  with 
which  she  greeted  everybody  who  crossed 
their  threshold.  She  loved,  too,  to  see  her 
beautifullygownedandequippedandtohear 
the  flattering  comments  of  the  neighbors 
on  her  appearance  and  charm;  but  every 
now  and  then  her  ear  caught  an  insincere 
note  that  sent  a  shiver  through  her.  She  saw 
that  the  welcome  Lucy  gave  them  was  not 
from  her  heart,  but  from  her  lips;  due  to  her 
training,  no  doubt,  or  perhaps  to  her  unhap- 
piness,  for  Jane  still  mourned  over  the  un- 
happy years  of  Lucy's  life — an  unhappiness, 
had  she  known  it,  which  had  really  ended 
with  Archie's  safe  adoption  and  Bart's  death. 
Another  cause  of  anxiety  was  Lucy's  restless- 
ness. Every  day  she  must  have  some  new  ex- 
citement— a  picnic  with  the  young  girls  and 
young  men,  private  theatricals  in  the  town 
hall,  or  excursions  to  Barnegat  Beach,  where 
they  were  building  a  new  summer  hotel.  Now 
and  then  she  would  pack  her  bag  and  slip  off 
to  New  York  or  Philadelphia  for  days  at  a 
time  to  stay  with  friends  she  had  met  abroad, 
leaving  Ellen  with  Jane  and  Martha.  To  the 
older  sister,  Lucy  seemed  like  some  wild,  un- 
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tamable  bird  of  brilliant  plumage  used  to  long 
soaring  flights,  perching  first  on  one  dizzy 
height  and  then  another,  from  which  she  could 
watch  the  world  below. 

The  thing,  however,  which  distressed  Jane 
most  was  her  attitude  to  Archie.  She  made 
every  allowance  for  her  first  meeting  at  the 
station,  and  knew  that  necessarily  it  must 
be  more  or  less  constrained,  but  she  had  not 
expected  the  almost  cold  indifference  with 
which  Lucy  had  treated  the  boy  ever  since. 

As  the  days  w^ent  by  and  Lucy  made  no 
effort  to  attach  the  boy  to  her  or  to  interest 
herself  either  in  his  happiness  or  welfare, 
Jane  became  more  and  more  disturbed. 
She  had  prayed  for  this  home-coming  and 
had  set  her  heart  on  the  home-building  which 
was  sure  to  follow ,  and  now  it  seemed  farther 
off  than  ever.  One  thing  troubled  and  puz- 
zled her:  while  Lucy  was  always  kind  to 
Archie  indoors,  kissing  him  with  the  others 
when  she  came  down  to  breakfast,  she  never, 
if  she  could  help  it,  allowed  him  to  walk  with 
her  in  the  village,  and  she  never  on  any  oc- 
casion took  him  with  her  when  visiting  the 
neighbors. 

"Why  not  take  Archie  with  you,  dear?" 
Jane  had  said  one  morning  to  Lucy,  who 
had  just  announced  her  intention  of  spend- 
ing a  few  days  in  Philadelphia  with  Max 
Fielding's  sister  Sue,  whom  she  had  met 
abroad  when  Max  was  studying  in  Dresden 
— Max  was  still  a  bachelor,  and  his  sister 
kept  house  for  him.  He  was  abroad  at  the 
time,  but  was  expected  by  every  steamer. 

"Archie  isn't  invited,  you  old  goosie,  and 
he  would  be  as  much  out  of  place  in  Max's 
house  as  Uncle  Ephraim  Tipple  would  be  in 
Parliament." 

"But  they  would  be  glad  to  see  him  if  you 
took  him.  He  is  just  the  age  now  when  a  boy 
gets  impressions  which  last  him  through 


"  Yes,  the  gawky  and  stumble-over-things 
age !  Piano-stools,  rugs,  anything  that  comes 
in  his  w^ay.  And  the  impressions  wouldn't 
do  him  a  bit  of  good.  They  might,  in  fact, 
do  him  harm,"  and  she  laughed  merrily 
and  spread  her  fingers  to  the  blaze.  A 
laugh  was  often  her  best  shield.  She  had 
in  her  time  dealt  many  a  blow  and  then 
dodged  behind  a  laugh  to  prevent  her  op- 
ponent from  striking  back. 

"But,  Lucy,  don't  you  want  to  do  some- 
thing to  help  him  ?  "  Jane  asked  in  a  plead- 
ing tone. 


"  Yes,  whatever  I  can,  but  he  seems  to  me 
to  be  doing  very  well  as  he  is.  Doctor  John 
is  devoted  to  him  and  the  captain  idolizes 
him.  He's  a  dear,  sweet  boy,  of  course,  and 
does  you  credit,  but  he's  not  of  my  world, 
Jane,  dear,and  I'd  have  to  make  him  all  over 
again  before  he  could  fit  into  my  atmosphere. 
Besides,  he  told  me  this  morning  that  he  was 
going  off  for  a  week  with  some  fisherman  on 
the  beach — some  person  by  the  name  of 
Fogarty,  I  think." 

' '  Yes,  a  fine  fellow ;  they  have  been  friends 
from  their  boyhood. "  She  was  not  thinking 
of  Fogarty,  but  of  the  tone  of  Lucy's  voice 
when  speaking  of  her  son. 

"Yes — most  estimable  gentleman,  no 
doubt,  this  Mr.  Fogarty,  but  then  dear,  we 
don't  invite  that  sort  of  people  to  dinner,  do 
we?"  and  another  laugh  rippled  out. 

"Yes,  sometimes,"  answered  Jane  in  all 
sincerity.  "  Not  Fogarty,  because  he  would 
be  uncomfortable  if  he  came,  but  many  of 
the  others  just  as  humble.  We  really  have 
very  few  of  any  other  kind.  I  like  them  all. 
Many  of  them  love  me  dearly." 

"  Not  at  all  strange;  nobody  can  help  lov- 
ing you,"  and  she  patted  Jane's  shoulder 
with  her  jewelled  fingers. 

"But  you  like  them,  too,  don't  you? 
You  treat  them  as  if  you  did." 

Lucy  lifted  her  fluted  petticoat,  rested  her 
slippered  foot  on  the  fender,  glanced  down 
at  the  embroidered  silk  stocking  covering 
her  ankle,  and  said  in  a  graver  tone : 

' '  I  like  all  kinds  of  people — in  their  proper 
place.  This  is  my  home,  and  it  is  wise  to 
get  along  with  one's  neighbors.  Besides, 
they  all  have  tongues  in  their  heads  like  the 
rest  of  the  human  race,  and  it  is  just  as  well 
to  have  them  wag  for  you  as  against  you." 

Jane  paused  for  a  moment,  her  eyes 
watching  the  blazing  logs,  and  asked  with 
almost  a  sigh : 

"You  don't  mean,  dear,  that  you  never 
intend  to  help  Archie,  do  you?" 

"Never  is  a  long  word,  Jane.  Wait  till  he 
grows  up  and  I  see  what  he  makes  of  himself. 
He  is  now  nothing  but  a  great  animal,  well 
builtasayoungbull,andaboutasaAvkward." 

Jane's  eyes  flashed  and  her  shoulders 
straightened.  The  knife  had  a  double  edge 
to  its  blade. 

"He  is  your  own  flesh  and  blood,  Lucy," 
she  said  with  a  ring  of  indignation  in  her 
voice.  "You  don't  treat  Ellen  so;  why 
should  you  Archie  ?  " 
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Lucy  took  her  foot  from  the  fender, 
dropped  her  skirts,  and  looked  at  Jane 
curiously.  From  underneath  the  half- 
closed  lids  of  her  eyes  there  flashed  a  quick 
glance  of  hate — a  look  that  always  came 
into  Lucy's  eyes  whenever  Jane  connected 
her  name  with  Archie's. 

''Let  us  understand  each  other,  sister," 
she  said  icily.  ''I  don't  dislike  the  boy. 
When  he  gets  into  trouble  I'll  help  him  in 
anyway  I  can,  but  please  remember  he's  not 
my  boy — he's  yours.  You  took  him  from 
me  with  that  understanding  and  I  have 
never  asked  him  back.  He  can't  love  two 
mothers.  You  say  he  has  been  your  com- 
fort all  these  years.  Why,  then,  do  you  want 
to  unsettle  his  mind?" 

Jane  lifted  her  head  and  looked  at  Lucy 
with  searching  eyes — looked  as  a  man  looks 
when  someone  he  must  not  strike  has  flung 
a  glove  in  his  face. 

''Do  you  really  love  anything,  Lucy?" 
she  asked  in  a  lower  voice,  her  eyes  still  fas- 
tened on  her  sister's. 

"Yes,  Ellen  and  you." 

"Did  you  love  her  father?"  she  con- 
tinued in  the  same  direct  tone. 

"  Y-e-s,  a  little He  was  the  dearest 

old  man  in  the  world  and  did  his  best  to 
please  me;  and  then  he  was  never  very  well. 
But  why  talk  about  him,  dear  ?  " 

"And  you  never  gave  him  anything  in  re- 
turn for  all  his  devotion?"  Jane  contin- 
ued in  the  same  cross-examining  voice  and 
with  the  same  incisive  tone. 

"Yes,  my  companionship — whenever  I 
could.  About  what  you  give  Doctor  John," 
and  she  looked  at  Jane  with  a  sly  inquiry  as 
she  laughed  gently  to  herself. 

Jane  bit  her  lip  and  her  face  flushed  scar- 
let. The  cowardly  thrust  had  not  wounded 
her  own  heart.  It  had  only  uncovered  the 
love  of  the  man  who  lay  enshrined  in  its 
depths.  A  sudden  sense  of  the  injustice 
done  him  arose  in  her  mind  and  then  her 
own  helplessness  in  it  all. 

"I  would  give  him  everything  I  have,  if  I 
could,"  she  answered  simply,  all  her  insist- 
ency gone,  the  tears  starting  to  her  eyes. 

Lucy  threw  her  arms  about  her  sister  and 
held  her  cheek  to  her  own. 

"Dear,  I  was  only  in  fun;  y)lease  forgive 
me.  Everything  is  so  solemn  to  you.  Now 
kiss  me  and  tell  me  you  love  me." 

That  night  when  Captain  Holt  came  in  to 
play  with  the  "little  Pond  Lily,"  as  he  called 


Ellen,  Jane  told  him  of  her  conversation 
with  Lucy;  not  as  a  reflection  on  her  sister, 
but  because  she  thought  he  ought  to  know- 
how  she  felt  toward  Archie.  The  kiss  had 
wiped  out  the  tears,  but  the  repudiation  of 
Archie  still  rankled  in  her  breast. 

The  captain  listened  patiently  to  the  end. 
Then  he  said  with  a  pause  between  each 
word. 

"She's  sailin'  without  her  port  and  star- 
board lights,  Miss  Jane.  One  o '  these  nights 
with  the  tide  settin'  in  she'll  run  up  ag'in 
somethin'  solid  in  a  fog  and  then — God 
help  her  I  If  Bart  had  lived  he  might  have 
come  home  and  done  the  decent  thing,  and 
then  we  could  git  her  into  port  some'er's  for 
repairs,  but  that's  over  now.  She  better 
keep  her  lights  trimmed.  Tell  her  so  for 
me." 

What  this  "decent  thing"  was  he  never 
said — perhaps  he  had  but  a  vague  idea  him- 
self. Bart  had  injured  Lucy  and  should 
have  made  reparation,  but  in  what  way  ex- 
cept by  marriage — he,  perhaps,  never  for- 
mulated in  his  own  mind. 

Jane  winced  under  the  captain's  outburst, 
but  she  held  her  peace.  She  knew  how  out- 
spoken he  was  and  how  unsparing  of  those 
who  differed  from  him  and  she  laid  part  of 
his  denunciation  to  this  cause. 

Some  weeks  after  this  conversation  the 
captain  started  for  Yardley  to  see  Jane  on 
a  matter  of  business,  and  incidentally  to  have 
a  romp  with  the  Pond  Lily.  It  was  aston- 
ishing how  devoted  the  old  sea-dog  was  to 
the  child,  and  how  she  loved  him  in  return. 
"My  big  bear,"  she  used  to  call  him,  tug- 
ging away  at  his  gray  whiskers.  On  his 
way  he  stopped  at  the  post-offlce  for  his 
mail.  It  was  mid-winter  and  the  roads 
were  partly  blocked  with  snow,  making 
walking  difficult  except  for  sturdy  souls 
like  Captain  Nat. 

'  'Here,  Cap'n  Holt,  yer  jest  the  man  I  been 
a-waitin'  for,"  cried  Miss  Tucher,  the  post- 
mistress, from  behind  the  sliding  window. 
"If  you  ain't  goin'  up  to  the  Cobdens,  ye  kin, 
can't  ye  ?  Here's  a  lot  o'  letters  jest  come 
that  I  know  they're  expectin'.  Miss  Lucy's 
(many  of  the  village  people  stfll  called  her 
Miss  Lucy,  not  being  able  to  pronounce  her 
dead  husband's  name)  "come  in  yesterday, 
and  seems  as  if  she  couldn't  wait.  This 
storm  made  everything  late  and  the  mail  got 
in  after  she  left.  There  ain't  nobody  comin ' 
out  to-day  and  here's  a  pile  of  'em — furrin' 
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most  on  'em.  I'd  take  'em  myself  if  the 
snow  warn't  so  deep.  Don't  mind,  do  ye  ? 
I'd  hate  to  have  her  disapp'inted,  for  she's 
jes's  sweet  as  they  make  'em." 

''Don't  mind  it  a  mite,  Susan  Tucher," 
cried  the  captain.  "  Goin'  there,  anyhow. 
Got  some  business  with  Miss  Jane.  Lord, 
what  a  wad  o'  them !  " 

"That  ain't  half  what  she  gits  sometimes, ' ' 
replied  the  postmistress,  "and  most  of  'em 
has  seals  and  crests  stamped  on  'em.  Some 
o'  them  furrin  lords,  I  guess,  she  met  over 
there." 

These  letters  the  captain  held  in  his  hand 
when  he  pushed  open  the  door  of  the  sitting- 
room  and  stood  before  the  inmates  in  his 
rough  pea-jacket,  his  ruddy  face  crimson 
with  the  cold,  his  half -moon  whiskers  all 
the  whiter  by  contrast. 

" Good-mornin'  to  the  hull  o'  ye!"  he 
shouted  as  he  swung  back  the  door  of  the  sit- 
ting-room. "Cold  as  blue  blazes  outside,  I 
tell  ye,  but  ye  look  snug  enough  in  here.  Hel- 
lo little  Pond  Lilly !  why  ain  't  you  out  on  your 
sled  ?  Put  two  more  roses  in  your  cheeks  if 
there  was  room  for  'em.  There,  ma'am," 
and  he  nodded  to  Lucy  and  handed  her  the 
letters,  "that's  'bout  all  the  mail  that  come 
this  mornin'.  There  warn't  nothin'  else 
much  in  the  bag.  Susan  Tucher  asked  me 
to  bring  'em  to  you  'count  of  the  weather 
and  'count  o'  your  being  in  such  an  all-fired 
hurry  to  read  'em." 

Little  Ellen  was  in  his  arms  before  this 
speech  was  finished  and  everybody  else  on 
their  feet  shaking  hands  with  the  old  salt, 
except  poor  deaf  old  Martha,  who  called 
out,  "Good  mornin',  Captain  Holt,"  in  a 
strong,  clear  voice,  and  in  rather  a  positive 
way,  but  who  kept  her  seat  by  the  fire  and 
continued  her  knitting,  and  complacent 
Mrs.  Dellenbaugh,  the  pastor's  wife,  who, 
by  reason  of  her  position,  never  got  up  for 
anybody. 

The  captain  advanced  to  the  fire,  Ellen 
still  in  his  arms,  shook  hands  with  Mrs. Del- 
lenbaugh and  extended  three  fingers,  rough 
as  lobster's  claws  and  as  red,  to  the  old  nurse. 
Of  late  years  he  never  met  Martha  without 
feeling  that  he  owed  her  an  apology  for  the 
way  he  had  treated  her  the  day  she  begged 
him  to  send  Bart  away.  So  he  always  tried 
to  make  it  up  to  her,  although  he  had  never 
told  her  why. 

"  Hope  you're  better  ?  Heard  ye  was  un- 
der the  weather;  was  that  so  ?   Ye  look  spry 


'nough  now,"  he  shouted  in  his  best  quarter- 
deck voice. 

"  Yes,  but  it  warn't  much.  Doctor  John 
fixed  me  up,"  Martha  answered  coldly. 
She  had  no  positive  animosity  toward  the 
captain — not  since  he  had  shown  some  in- 
terest in  Archie — but  she  could  never  make 
a  friend  of  him. 

During  this  greeting  Lucy,  who  had  re- 
gained her  chair,  sat  with  the  letters  un- 
opened in  her  lap.  None  of  the  eagerness 
Miss  Tucher  had  indicated  was  apparent. 
She  seemed  more  intent  on  arranging  the 
folds  of  her  exquisite  morning-gown  accent- 
uating the  graceful  outlines  of  her  well- 
rounded  figure.  She  had  glanced  through 
the  package  hastily,  and  had  found  the  one 
she  wanted  and  knew  that  it  was  there  warm 
under  her  touch — the  others  did  not  interest 
her. 

"What  a  big  mail,  dear,  "remarked  Jane, 
drawing  up  a  chair.  "Aren't  you  going  to 
open  it?"  The  captain  had  found  a  seat 
by  the  window  and  the  child  was  telling  him 
everything  she  had  done  since  she  last  saw 
him. 

"Oh,  yes,  in  a  minute,"  replied  Lucy. 
"There's  plenty  of  time."  With  this  she 
picked  up  the  bunch  of  letters,  ran  her  eye 
through  the  collection,  and  then  with  the 
greatest  deliberation,  broke  one  seal  after 
another,  tossing  the  contents  on  the  table. 
Some  she  merely  glanced  at,  searching  for 
the  signatures  and  ignoring  the  contents; 
others  she  read  through  to  the  end.  One 
was  from  Dresden,  from  a  student  she  had 
known  there  the  vear  before.  This  was 
sealed  with  a  wafer  and  bore  the  address  of 
the  cafe  where  he  took  his  meals.  Another 
was  stamped  with  a  crest  and  emitted  a 
slight  perfume;  a  third  was  enlivened  by  a 
monogram  in  gold  and  began:  "Ma  chere 
amie,"  in  a  bold  round  hand.  The  one 
under  her  hand  she  did  not  open,  but  slipped 
into  the  pocket  of  her  dress.  The  others 
she  tore  into  bits  and  threw  upon  the  blaz- 
ing logs. 

"I  guess  if  them  fellers  knew  how  short  a 
time  it  would  take  ye  to  heave  their  cargo 
overboard, "  blurted  out  the  captain, '  'they'd 
thought  a  spell  'fore  they  mailed  their  mani- 
fests." 

Lucy  laughed  good-naturedly  and  Jane 
watched  the  blaze  roar  up  the  wide  chimney. 
The  captain  settled  back  in  his  chair  and 
was  about  to  continue  his  sea  yarn,  as  he 
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called  it,  to  little  Ellen,  when  he  suddenly 
loosened  the  child  from  his  arms,  and  lean- 
ing fonvard  in  his  seat  toward  where  Jane 
sat,  broke  out  with : 

"God  bless  me!"  he  broke  out;  "I  be- 
lieve I'm  wool-gathering.  I  clean  forgot 
what  I  come  for.  It's  you,  Miss  Jane,  I 
come  to  see,  not  this  little  curly  head  that'll 
git  me  ashore  yet  with  her  cunnin'  ways. 
They're  goin'  to  build  a  new  life-saving  sta- 
tion down  Barnegat  w^ay.  That  Dutch 
brig  that  come  ashore  last  fall  in  that  so'- 
easter  and  all  them  men  drownded  could 
have  been  saved  if  we'd  had  somethin'  to 
help  'em  with.  We  did  all  we  could,  but 
that  House  of  Refuge  ain't  half  rigged  and 
most  o'  the  time  ye  got  to  break  the  door 
open  to  git  at  what  there  is  if  ye're  in  a 
hurry,  which  you  alius  is.  They  ought  to 
have  a  station  with  everything  'bout  as  it 
ought  to  be  and  a  crew  on  hand  all  the  time; 
then,  when  somethin'  comes  ashore  you're 
right  there  on  top  of  it.  That  one  down  to 
Squam  is  just  what's  wanted  here." 

"Will  it  be  near  the  new  summer  hotel  ?  " 
asked  Lucy  carelessly,  just  as  a  matter  of  in- 
formation, and  without  raising  her  eyes  from 
the  rings  on  her  beautiful  hands. 

"'Bout  half  a  mile  from  the  front  porch, 
ma'am" — he  preferred  calling  her  so — 
"  from  what  I  hear.  'Tain't  located  exactly 
yet,  but  some'er's  along  there.  I  w^as  down 
with  the  Gov'ment  agent  yesterday." 

"Who  will  take  charge  of  it,  captain?" 
inquired  Jane,  reaching  over  her  basket  in 
search  of  her  scissors. 

' '  Well,  that's  what  I  come  up  for.  They're 
talkin'  about  me,"  and  the  captain  put  his 
hands  behind  Ellen's  head  and  cracked  his 
big  knuckles  close  to  her  ear,  the  child  laugh- 
ing with  delight  as  she  listened. 

The  announcement  was  received  with 
some  surprise.  Jane,  seeing  Martha's  in- 
quiring face,  as  if  she  wanted  to  hear,  re- 
peated the  captain's  words  to  her  in  a  loud 
voice.  Martha  laid  down  her  knitting  and 
looked  at  the  captain  over  her  spectacles. 

"  Why,  would  you  take  it ,  captain  ?' '  Jane 
asked  in  some  astonishment,  turning  to  "him 
again. 

"  Don't  know  but  I  would.  Ain't  no  bet- 
ter job  for  a  man  than  savin'  lives.  I've 
helped  kill  a  good  many;  'bout  time  now  I 
come  'bout  on  another  tack.  I'm  doin' 
nothin' — haven't  been  for  years.  If  I  could 
get  the  right  kind  of  a  crew  'round  me — men 


I  could  depend  on — I  think  I  could  make 
it  go." 

"If  you  couldn't  nobody  could,  captain," 
said  Jane  in  a  positive  way.  "Have  you 
picked  out  your  crew  ?" 

"Yes,  three  or  four  of  'em.  Isaac  Pol- 
hemus  and  Tom  Morgan — Tom  sailed  with 
me  on  my  last  voyage — and  maybe  Tod." 

"Archie's  Tod?"  asked  Jane,  replacing 
her  scissors  and  searching  for  a  spool  of  cot- 
ton. 

"Archie's  Tod,"  repeated  the  captain, 
nodding  his  head,  his  big  hand  stroking 
Ellen's  flossy  curls.  "  That's  what  brought 
me  up.  I  want  Tod,  and  he  won't  go  with- 
out Archie.     Will  ye  give  him  to  me  ?  " 

"My  Archie!"  cried  Jane,  dropping  her 
work  and  staring  straight  at  the  captain. 

"Your  Archie,  Miss  Jane,  if  that's  the 
way  you  put  it,"  and  he  stole  a  look  at  Lucy. 
She  was  conscious  of  his  glance,  but  she  did 
not  return  it;  she  merely  continued  listening 
as  she  twirled  one  of  the  rings  on  her  finger. 

"Well,  but,  captain,  isn't  it  very  dangerous 
work?  Aren't  the  men  often  drowned?" 
protested  Jane. 

"Anything's  dangerous  'bout  salt  water 
that's  worth  the  doin'.  I've  stuck  to  the 
pumps  seventy-two  hours  at  a  time,  but  I'm 
here  to  tell  the  tale." 

"  Have  you  talked  to  Archie  ?  " 

"No,  but  Tod  has.  They've  fixed  it  up 
betwixt  'em.     The  boy's  dead  set  to  go." 

"  Well,  but  isn't  he  too  young  ?  " 

"Young  or  old,  he's  tough  as  a  marline- 
spike — Ai,  and  copper  fastened  through- 
out. There  ain't  a  better  boatman  on  the 
beach.  Been  that  way  ever  since  he  was  a 
boy.  Won't  do  him  a  bit  of  harm  to  lead 
that  kind  of  life  for  a  year  or  two.  If  he 
was  mine  it  wouldn't  take  me  a  minute  to 
tell  what  I'd  do." 

Jane  leaned  back  in  her  chair,  her  eyes  on 
the  crackling  logs,  and  began  patting  the 
carpet  with  her  foot.  Lucy  became  en- 
grossed in  a  book  that  lay  on  the  table  be- 
side her.  She  didn't  intend  to  take  any 
part  in  the  discussion.  If  Jane  wanted 
Archie  to  serve  as  a  common  sailor  that  was 
Jane's  business.  Then  again,  it  was,  per- 
haps, just  as  well  for  a  number  of  reasons, 
to  have  him  under  the  captain's  care.  He 
might  become  so  fond  of  the  sea  as  to  want 
to  follow  it  all  his  life. 

"What  do  you  think  about  it,  Lucy?" 
asked  Jane. 
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"  Oh,  I  don't  know  anything  about  it.  I 
don't  really.  I've  lived  so  long  away  from 
here  I  don't  know  what  the  young  men  are 
doing  for  a  living.  He's  always  been  fond 
of  the  sea,  has  he  not.  Captain  Holt?" 

*'  Alius,"  said  the  captain  doggedly;  "  it's 
in  his  blood."  Her  answer  nettled  him. 
*'You  ain't  got  no  objections,  have  you, 
ma'am  ?  "  he  asked,  looking  straight  at  Lucy. 

Lucy's  color  came  and  went.  His  tone 
offended  her,  especially  before  Mrs.  Dellen- 
baugh,  who,  although  she  spoke  but  seldom 
in  public  had  a  tongue  of  her  own  when  she 
chose  to  use  it.  She  was  not  accustomed 
to  being  spoken  to  in  so  brusque  a  way. 
She  understood  perfectly  well  the  captain's 
covert  meaning,  but  she  did  not  intend 
either  to  let  him  see  it  or  to  lose  her  temper. 

''Oh,  not  the  slightest,"  she  answered  with 
a  light  laugh.  "I  have  no  doubt  that  it  will 
be  the  making  of  him  to  be  with  you .  Poor 
boy,  he  certainly  needs  a  father's  care." 

The  captain  winced  in  turn  under  the  re- 
tort and  his  eyes  flashed,  but  he  made  no 
reply. 

Little  Ellen  had  slipped  out  of  the  cap- 
tain's lap  during  the  colloquy.  She  had 
noticed  the  change  in  her  friend's  tone,  and, 
with  the  instinct  of  a  child,  had  seen  that 
the  harmony  was  in  danger  of  being  broken. 
She  stood  by  the  captain's  knee,  not  know- 
ing whether  to  climb  back  again  or  to  resume 
her  seat  by  the  window.  Lucy,  noticing  the 
child's  discomfiture,  called  to  her. 

"  Come  here,  Ellen,  you  will  tire  the  cap- 
tain." 

The  child  crossed  the  room  and  stood  by 
her  mother  while  Lucy  tried  to  rearrange 
the  glossy  curls,  tangled  by  too  close  contact 
with  the  captain's  broad  shoulder.  In  the 
attempt  Ellen  lost  her  balance  and  fell  into 
her  mother's  lap. 

"Oh  Ellen!"  said  her  mother  coldly; 
"stand  up,  dear.  You  are  so"  careless. 
See  how  you  have  mussed  my  gown.  Now 
go  over  to  the  window  and  play  with  your 
dolls." 

The  captain  noted  the  incident  and  heard 
Lucy's  reproof,  but  he  made  no  protest. 
Neither  did  he  contradict  the  mother's 
statement  that  the  little  girl  had  tired  him. 
His  mind  was  occupied  with  other  things 
— the  tone  of  the  mother's  voice  for  one, 
and  the  shade  of  sadness  that  passed  over 
the  child's  face  for  another.  From  that 
moment  he  took  a  positive  dislike  to  her. 


"  Well,  think  it  over.  Miss  Jane,"  he  said, 
rising  from  his  seat  and  reaching  for  his  hat. 
"Plenty  of  time  'bout  Archie.  Life-savin' 
house  won't  be  finished  for  the  next  two 
or  three  months;  don't  expect  to  git  into  it 
till  June.  Wonder,  little  Pond  Lily,  if  the 
weather's  goin'  to  be  any  warmer?"  He 
slipped  his  hand  under  the  child's  chin  and 
leaning  over  her  head  peered  out  of  the  win- 
dow. "Don't  look  like  it,  does  it,  little  one? 
Looks  as  if  the  snow  would  hold  on.  Hello! 
here  comes  the  doctor.  I'll  wait  a  bit — good 
for  sore  eyes  to  see  him,  and  I  don't  git  a 
chance  every  day.  Ask  him  'bout  Archie, 
Miss  Jane.  He'll  tell  ye  whether  the  lad's 
too  young." 

There  came  a  stamping  of  feet  on  the 
porch  outside  as  Doctor  John  shook  the 
snow  from  his  boots  and  the  next  instant 
he  stepped  into  the  room  bringing  with  him 
all  the  freshness  and  sunshine  of  the  out- 
side world. 

"  Good-morning,  good  people,"  he  cried, 
"every  one  of  you!  How  very  snug  and 
cosey  you  look  here!  Ah,  captain,  where 
have  you  been  keeping  yourself  ?  And  Mrs. 
Dellenbaugh  !  This  is  indeed  a  pleasure. 
I  have  just  passed  the  dear  doctor,  and  he  is 
looking  as  young  as  he  did  ten  years  ago. 
And  my  Lady  Lucy!  Down  so  early! 
Well,  Mistress  Martha,  up  again  I  see;  I 
told  you  you'd  be  all  right  in  a  day  or  two." 

This  running  fire  of  greetings  was  made 
with  a  pause  before  each  inmate  of  the 
room — a  hearty  hand-shake  for  the  bluff 
captain,  the  pressing  of  Mrs.  Dellenbaugh's 
limp  fingers,  a  low  bow  to  Lucy,  and  a  pat 
on  Martha's  plump  shoulder. 

Jane  came  last,  as  she  always  did.  She 
had  risen  to  greet  him  and  was  now  unwind- 
ing the  white  silk  handkerchief  wrapped 
about  his  throat  and  helping  him  off  with  his 
fur  tippet  and  gloves. 

"Thank  you,  Jane.  No,  let  me  take  it; 
it's  rather  wet,"  and  he  started  to  lay  the 
heavy  overcoat  over  a  chair.  "Wait  a 
minute,"  he  added.  "I've  some  violets  for 
you  if  they  are  not  crushed  in  my  pocket. 
They  came  last  night,"  and  he  handed  her 
a  small  parcel  wrapped  in  tissue  paper. 
This  done,  he  took  his  customary  place  on 
the  rug  with  his  back  to  the  blazing  logs  and 
began  unbuttoning  his  trim  frock-coat, 
bringing  to  view  a  double-breasted,  cream- 
white  waistcoat — he  still  dressed  as  a  man 
of  thirty,  and  always  in  the  fashion —  as 
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well  as  a  fluffy  silk  scarf  which  Jane  had 
made  for  him  with  her  own  fingers. 

"And  what  have  I  interrupted?"  he 
asked,  looking  over  the  room.  "One  of 
your  sea  yarns,  captain  ?  " — and  he  reached 
over  and  patted  the  child's  head,  who  had 
crept  back  to  the  captain's  arms — "or  some 
of  my  lady's  news  from  Paris  ?  You  tell  me, 
Jane,"  he  added,  with  a  smile,  opening  his 
thin,  white,  almost  transparent  fingers  and 
holding  them  behind  his  back  to  the  fire,  a 
favorite  attitude. 

"Ask  the  captain,  John."  She  had  re- 
gained her  seat  and  was  reaching  out  for 
her  work-basket,  the  violets  now  pinned  in 
her  bosom — her  eyes  had  long  since  thanked 
him. 

"  No,  do  you  tell  me,"  he  insisted,  moving 
aside  the  table  with  her  sewing  materials 
and  placing  it  nearer  her  chair. 

"Well,  but  it's  the  captain  who  should 
speak ,"  J  ane  replied ,  laughing,  as  she  looked 
up  into  his  face,  her  eyes  filled  with  his  pres- 
ence. "He  has  startled  us  all  with  the  most 
wonderful  proposition.  The  Government 
is  going  to  build  a  life-saving  station  at 
Barnegat  beach,  and  they  have  offered  him 
the  position  of  keeper,  and  he  says  he  will 
take  it  if  I  will  let  Archie  go  with  him  as  one 
of  his  crew." 

Doctor  John's  face  instantly  assumed  a 
graver  look .  These  forked  roads  confront- 
ing the  career  of  a  young  life  were  important 
and  not  to  be  lightly  dismissed. 

"Well,  what  did  you  tell  him  ?"  he  asked, 
looking  down  at  Jane  in  the  effort  to  read 
her  thoughts. 

'  'We  are  waiting  for  you  to  decide,  John." 
The  tone  was  the  same  she  would  have  used 
had  the  doctor  been  her  own  husband  and 
the  boy  their  child. 

Doctor  John  communed  with  himself  for 
an  instant  and  replied  with  an  air  as  if  each 
and  everyone  in  the  room  was  interested  in 
the  decision. 

"Well,  let  us  take  a  vote.  We'll  begin 
with  Mistress  Martha,  and  then  Mrs.  Del- 
lenbaugh,  and  then  you,  Jane,  and  last  our 
lady  from  over  the  sea.  The  captain  has 
already  sold  his  vote  to  his  affections,  and  so 
must  be  counted  out." 


"Yes,  but  don't  count  me  in,  please," 
exclaimed  Lucy  with  a  merry  laugh  as  she 
arose  from  her  seat.  "  I  don't  know  a  thing 
about  it.  I've  just  told  the  dear  captain  so. 
I'm  going  upstairs  this  very  moment  to 
v/rite  some  letters.  Bonjour,  Monsieur  le 
docteur;  bonjour  Monsieur  le  Capitaine 
and  Madame  Dellenbaugh,"  and  with  a 
wave  of  her  hand  and  a  little  dip  of  the  head 
to  each  of  the  guests,  she  courtesied  out  of 
the  room. 

When  the  door  was  closed  behind  her 
she  stopped  in  the  hall,  threw  a  glance  at  her 
face  in  the  mirror,  satisfied  herself  of  her 
skill  in  preserving  its  beautiful  rabbit's- 
foot  bloom  and  freshness,  gave  her  blonde 
hair  one  or  two  pats  to  keep  it  in  place,  re- 
arranged the  film  of  white  lace  about  her 
shapely  throat,  and  gathering  up  the  mass 
of  rufifled  skirts  that  hid  her  pretty  feet, 
slowly  ascended  the  staircase. 

Once  inside  her  room  and  while  the  vote 
was  being  taken  downstairs  that  decided 
Archie's  fate  she  locked  her  door,  drew  a 
chair  to  the  fire,  took  the  unopened  letter 
from  her  pocket,  and  broke  the  seal. 

"  Don't  scold,  little  woman,"  it  read.  "I 
would  have  written  before,  but  I've  been 
av/fully  busy  getting  my  place  in  order.  It's 
all  arranged  now,  however,  for  the  summer. 
The  hotel  will  be  opened  in  June,  and  I  have 
the  best  rooms  in  the  house,  the  three  on  the 
corner  overlooking  the  sea.  Sue  says  she 
will,  perhaps,  stay  part  of  the  summer  with 
me.  Try  and  come  up  next  week  for  the 
night.  If  not  I'll  bring  Sue  with  me  and 
come  to  you  for  the  day. 

"  Your  own  Max." 

"It's  about  time,  Mr.  Max  Fielding,"  she 
said  with  a  sigh  of  relief  as  she  rose  from 
her  seat  and  tucked  the  letter  into  her  desk. 
"  You've  had  string  enough,  my  fine  fellow ; 
now  it's  my  turn.  If  I  had  known  you  would 
have  stayed  behind  in  Paris  all  these  months 
and  kept  me  waiting  here  I'd  have  seen  you 
safe  aboard  the  steamer.  It's  the  first  time 
I've  travelled  three  thousand  miles  to  oblige 
a  man,  and  it  will  be  the  last.  Opens  in 
June,  does  it  ?  Well,  I  can  just  about  stand 
it  here  until  then ;  after  that  I'd  go  mad.  This 
place  bores  me  to  death." 


(To  be  continued.) 


SIR    FRANCIS    SEYMOUR    HADEN,  R  R.  E.* 


By  William  B.  Boulton 


T  seems  a  rare  distinction  for 
a  man  to  have  gained  imme- 
diate recognition  as  a  master 
of  an  art  like  etching  which 
he  had  practised  only  as  an 
amateur  at  intervals  during 
the  stress  of  an  absorbing  profession,  to  have 
played  a  dominant  part  in  its  revival  after  a 
long  period  of  neglect,  and  to  have  retained 
his  position  as  one  of  its  chief  exponents  for 
forty  years.  Such,  nevertheless,  is  the  artistic 
record  of  Sir  Seymour  Haden,  the  President 
of  the  Royal  Society  of  Painter  Engravers, 
and  to  those  who  have  the  privilege  of  his 
acquaintance  and  know  the  facts  of  his  ca- 
reer the  result  is  no  matter  of  surprise.  To 
succeed  in  any  work  undertaken  is  assured 
to  such  natures  as  Sir  Seymour  Haden 's. 
Great  decision  of  character,  a  tireless  energy, 
and  a  love  of  hard  work  early  brought  pro- 
fessional success  to  the  young  surgeon ;  the 
rare  combination  of  those  qualities  w^th  the 
artistic  temperament  made  his  success  as  an 
etcher  almost  as  sure.  The  choice  of  etch- 
ing as  a  method  of  artistic  expression  worked 
to  the  same  result.  An  art  which  bestows 
its  rewards  upon  the  man  who  decides  and 
executes  upon  the  inspiration  of  the  moment 
rather  than  upon  him  who  ponders  and  de- 
lays was  the  art  of  all  others  for  a  man  of 
Sir  Seymour's  temperament  placed  in  the 
circumstances  in  which  his  work  was  done* 
I  have  formed  such  conclusions  after  many 
opportunities  of  meeting  Sir  Seymour  in  his 
leisure  at  Woodcote  Manor,  in  Hampshire, 
of  examining  the  treasures  of  his  collected 
work,  and  of  intimate  conversation  with 
himself,  with  Lady  Haden,  and  with  Dr.  H. 
Nazeby  Harrington,  Sir  Seymour's  devoted 
friend  and  literary  executor,  for  whose  labor 
in  the  preparation  of  a  complete  catalogue 
of  his  etchings  posterity  will  yet  be  thankful. 
Sir  Seymour  has  been  good  enough  to  "bur- 
nish me  with  some  details  of  his  life  and 
recollections,  and  Dr.  Harrington  was  espe- 
cially helpful  in  recalling  Aany  incidents 
which  were  somewhat  unwillingly  admitted 

*  The  original  etchings  by  Sir  Francis  Seymour  Haden 
which  are  here  reproduced  in  reduced  size  have  been  lent 
for  that  purpose  by  Messrs.  Frederick  Keppel  &  Co, 


by  Sir  Seymour  as  being  trivial,  but  which  I 
set  down  here  with  his  permission  as  likely 
to  be  of  interest  to  those  who  know  him  only 
as  an  artist. 

For  those  who  have  recognized  the  ener- 
gy and  mental  vigor  of  Sir  Seymour  Haden 
in  1905  it  is  difficult  to  realize  that  he  was 
born  in  1818,  and  that  one  of  his  first  recol- 
lections is  that  of  the  death  of  the  ill-fated 
Lord  Castlereagh,  whose  funeral  in  1824  he 
witnessed  from  his  father's  shoulders.  The 
Hadens  come  of  a  north  country  family  long 
settled  at  Derby  and  noted  for  many  genera- 
tions as  medical  men.  Sir  Seymour's  grand- 
father, Thomas  Haden,  was  the  pupil  of  a 
brother  of  that  capable  painter,  Wright  of 
Derby,  to  whose  fortune  Sir  Seymour's  aunt, 
Eliza  Haden,  succeeded,  as  the  result  of  a 
connection  between  the  two  families  by  a 
marriage.  Young  Haden  early  showed  un- 
mistakable signs  of  artistic  tastes.  He  had 
the  eye  of  the  born  artist,  regarded  most 
things  from  the  scenic  point  of  view ;  as  a 
boy  wrote  plays  for  his  school  fellows  deal- 
ing with  brigands,  ships,  and  smugglers,  and 
painted  the  scenery  for  them  himself.  Then 
came  the  years  of  study  for  surgery,  during 
which  he  fell  into  the  scientific  groove  and 
left  art  untouched,  if  not  forgotten,  for  fif- 
teen years.  In  1838  he  went  to  Paris  to  com- 
plete his  medical  studies  at  the  Sorbonne; 
the  following  year  found  him  as  prosecteur 
or  lecturer  in  a  military  school  of  surgery  at 
Grenoble.  There,  at  the  age  of  twenty-one, 
his  artistic  instincts  revived,  and  his  practice 
of  drawing  with  the  point  as  an  aid  to  the 
study  of  anatomy  determined  the  method  of 
expression  he  was  eventually  to  adopt. 

Throughout  his  long  life  Sir  Seymour  has 
been  a  strenuous  advocate  of  the  value  of  ob- 
servation in  education  as  opposed  to  knowl- 
edge acquired  only  from  books,  and  of  draw- 
ing as  the  best  of  all  aids  to  observation. 
Young  Haden  enforced  those  principles 
upon  the  students  at  Grenoble  with  an  en- 
ergy which  gained  him  the  sobriquet  of  main 
de  jer.  The  vigorous  young  prosecteur  was 
never  backward  in  showing  his  contempt  for 
the  youths  who  relied  upon  their  text-books 
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alone.  He  would  confound  these  by  placing  etching  he  produced  within  a  year  plates 
a  subject  in  unusual  attitudes — kneeling,  which  display  a  maturity  upon  which  he  has 
crouching,  even  hanging  by  the  heels — and  scarcely  improved  since, 
running  a  rapier  through  it,  call  upon  those  Haden 's  intimacy  with  the  young  Bellune, 
helpless  ones  to  name  the  organs  or  muscles  who  was  a  devout  Catholic,  took  him  often 
displaced  by  the  change  of  position,  through  to  the  Vatican,  where  he  was  always  glad  to 
which  the  weapon  passed.  Upon  a  visit  to  accompany  his  friend  in  his  frequent  audi- 
the  school  eighteen  years  later  he  was  dis-  encesof  Pope  GregoryXVI,  though  he  could 
appointed  to  find  that  the  students  had  re-  never  be  persuaded  to  kiss  his  Holiness 's 
turned  to  their  old  faulty  methods,  but  the  toe.  He  found  the  Pope  much  interested  in 
incident  is  an  early  illustration  of  Sir  Sey-  English  peasant  life,  which  he  imagined  he 
mour's  eminently  practical  character.  was  studying  to  advantage  in  a  complete  set 
Young  Haden's  first  opportunity  of  prac-  of  Raimbach's  plates  after  Wilkie.  Haden 
tising  art  for  its  own  sake,  however,  was  to  had  to  tell  him  that  these  prints  represented 
come  later.  By  1842,  at  the  age  of  twenty-  the  life  of  a  totally  different  class — that  of 
four,  he  had  passed  all  his  examinations  in  the  yeomen  and  middle  classes.  The  Pope 
Paris,  had  gained  honors  at  London  Uni-  was  nevertheless  much  interested  in  every- 
versity,  and  had  qualified  in  England  as  a  thing  English  and  took  great  pleasure  in  his 
member  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  conversations  with  the  young  surgeon. 
But  overwork  had  already  told  upon  him,  Haden  took  the  opportunity  which  these 
and  he  was  forced  to  take  rest.  In  that  year  frequent  interviews  offered  of  making  a  por- 
the  kindness  of  the  aunt  already  mentioned  trait  sketch  of  the  Pope  upon  his  shirt-cuff, 
enabled  him  to  make  a  prolonged  tour  on  the  and  went  time  after  time  in  the  same  garment 
Continent,  during  which  he  travelled  over  a  for  that  purpose.  Gregory  concealed  all 
great  part  of  France  and  Italy  in  company  knowledge  of  what  was  going  on  until  Haden 
with  the  Marquis  de  Bellune  and  two  other  was  taking  his  leave  after  a  fourth  of  these 
companions.  For  two  years  he  found  many  interviews,  when  he  remarked , "  I  now  know 
opportunities  of  sketching  from  nature,  at  why  M.  Haden  has  appeared  four  times  in 
first  in  water-color  and  crayon,  later  with  the  audience  without  changing  his  linen."  The 
etching  needle.  The  only  existing  prints  drawing  was  carefully  made,  and  was  con- 
from  six  lost  plates — the  ^'Pisa,"  ''Ischia  sidered  an  excellent  likeness,  but  it  was  lent 
Castle,"  "Tiber  Houses,"  and  three  others  to  a  friend  in  later  years,  and  has  unfortu- 
etched  by  young  Haden  at  this  time — were  nately  disappeared.  The  loss  of  this  portrait, 
acquired  by  an  American  connoisseur,  and  of  which  he  had  every  reason  to  be  proud, 
presented  by  him  to  the  New  York  Museum,  has  been  to  him  a  cause  of  lasting  regret, 
where  they  now  are.  These  are  slight  un-  A  prolonged  stay  at  the  Grande  Char- 
labored  impressions,  but  displaying,  within  treuse  in  the  same  year  was  the  direct  result 
their  limits,  the  spirit  of  the  true  etching,  of  young  Haden's  frequent  audiences  of  the 
In  those  early  efforts  Haden  discovered  the  'Pope.  He  presented  himself  at  the  monas- 
suitability  of  the  etched  line  for  the  expres-  tery  with  the  intention  of  making  the  usual 
sion  of  his  own  artistic  feeling.  He  recog-  stay  of  one  or  two  nights,  but  remained  for  six 
nized  that  the  great  freedom  of  the  move-  weeks.  The  gate  was  then  kept  by  a  monk 
ment  of  the  needle  over  the  copper  gives  named  Jean  Marie,  and  Haden  in  receiving 
etching  qualities  which  are  possessed  by  no  from  him  the  usual  injunctions  as  to  silence 
other  of  the  graphic  processes.  That  free-  happened  to  mention  that  he  had  lately  been 
dom  makes  the  mechanical  part  of  the  meth-  received  at  the  Vatican.  The  news  spread 
od  almost  automatic,  and  allows  the  person-  about  the  monastery,  and  the  injunctions  as 
ality  of  the  artist  to  appear  in  his  work  to  an  to  silence  were  thrown  to  the  winds  by  the 
eminent  degree.  "  The  mind  unhindered  by  monks  in  their  curiosity  to  hear  about  his 
the  more  clumsy  restrictions  of  other  meth-  Holiness.  Haden  was,  in  fact,  cross-exam- 
ods  enters  into  the  subject,  and  the  essence  ined  daily  by  the  general  himself  as  to  details 
of  that  subject  is  transmitted  at  once  by  the  of  the  Pope's  life  and  character,  and  they 
mind  to  the  plate."  Those  six  Italian  plates  were  sorry  to  part  with  him  even  at  the  end 
were  all  etched  in  1843,  ^^^  it  is  important  of  six  weeks,  during  which  he  roamed  the 
to  note  that  for  fifteen  years  Haden  did  no  countryside  on  sketching  and  botanizing  ex- 
others.     When  in  1858  he  again  took  to  peditions.     Sir  Seymour  has  to-day  a  fairly 
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complete  herbarium  of  the  district  as  a  me-    important  period  in  his  artistic  education 


morial  of  that  visit. 

At  the  end  of  his  second  year  of  travel 
Haden  found  himself  at  Milan.  He  was  in 
front  of  his  hotel  in  that  city  when  an  Eng- 
hshman  drove  into  the  square  evidently  in 
a  state  of  great  distress.  Seeing  a  fellow- 
countryman,  he  exclaimed,  "For  God's  sake, 
take  me  to  a  doc- 
tor! "  "I'm  a  sur- 
geon myself,"  re- 
plied Haden,  "but 
you  probably  want 
an  eminent  man." 
"No,"  was  the  re- 
ply; "do  come  at 
once  to  Co  mo. 
Some  friends  of 
mine  have  just  lost 
one  of  two  sons  from 
typhoid,  and  the 
other  will  be  dead 
unless  we  can  get 
help  at  once."  They 
drove  off,  only  to 
find  the  second  boy 
dead  and  the  par- 
ents distracted  with 
grief.  Haden,  of 
course,  could  do 
nothing  except  indi- 
cate the  proper 
means  of  conveying 
the  bodies  of  the 
poor  boys  to  Eng- 
land. The  father  was  Lord  Thomas  Hay,  a 
brother  of  the  eighth  Marquess  of  Tweed- 
dale,  and  he  and  Lady  Thomas  were  so 
grateful  to  young  Haden,  and  so  convinced 
of  his  ability,  that  they  promised  that  if  he 
would  take  a  house  in  the  West  End  of  Lon- 
don and  setup  in  practice,  they  would  insure 
his  success.  There  was  a  risk  in  such  a 
course  for  a  young  man  of  twenty-six,  but 
he  took  their  advice.  Lady  Kinloch,  the 
mother  of  Lady  Thomas  Hay,  was  a  lady  of 
great  social  influence,  which  she  exerted  un- 
sparingly in  his  favor,  and  the  young  sur- 
geon neyer  had  a  moment  of  anxiety  after- 
ward.   Ti  )  this  day  he  speaks  with  gratitude 
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and  development.  The  neglect  into  which 
etching  had  fallen  and  the  lack  of  apprecia- 
tion of  even  the  greatest  of  its  exponents 
offered  the  best  opportunities  for  those  who 
valued  the  work  of  the  great  masters  of  the 
art.  Good  impressions  from  the  plates  of 
Rembrandt  and  the  other  great  etchers  could 

then  be  bought  at 
reasonable  prices. 
Mr.  Haden  found 
no  difficulty  in  get- 
ting together  a  col- 
lection of  these,  and 
a  careful  study  of 
the  methods  of  those 
masters  was  the  re- 
laxation  of  his 
scanty  leisure  dur- 
ing years  of  hard 
work.  This  study 
had  naturally  a  pro- 
found effect  upon 
his  art  when,  in 
1858,  he  resumed  its 
practice. 

Another  artistic 
influence  came  to 
Mr.  Haden  in  his 
acquaintance  with 
James  McNeill 
Whistler.  He  re- 
members Whistler 
as  a  very  lovable 
boy,  and  having 
married  his  half-sister,  he  received  him  into 
his  household  in  Sloane  Street,  where  the 
painter  lived  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Haden  for 
several  years.  Whistler  first  took  up  etch- 
ing seriously  in  1857,  and  it  may  have  been 
his  example  which  induced  Mr.  Haden  to 
resume  it.  In  any  case,  in  1858,  and  the  year 
following,  they  worked  often  together  on  the 
same  subject.  One  of  the  four  plates  etched 
by  Mr.  Haden  in  1858  was  the  rare  and  deli- 
cate "Lady  Reading,"  a  portrait  of  his  wife; 
Whistler's  plate,  "Reading  by  Lamplight," 
is  a  rendering  of  his  sister  at  the  same  sitting 
and  from  the  same  point  of  view.  Two  other 
plates  from  the  same  subject,  each  typical  of 


of  the  invaluable  help  he  received  from  those    the  artist,  are  preserved  in  Mr.Haden's  "Sub 
kind  friends. 

The  calls  of  a  constantly  increasing  prac- 
tice left  no  time  for  etching,  and  for  thirteen 
years  Mr.  Haden  left  needle  and  copper  un- 
touched. Those  years  were  none  the  less  an 
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Tegmine"  and  Whistler's  "Greenwich  Pen- 
sioner. ' '  Whistler  fills  his  plate  with  the  figure 
of  the  man;  Haden  is  obviously  struck  with 
the  mystery  of  the  woodland  in  Greenwich 
Park,  with  which  Whistler  had  no  sympathy. 
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Whatever  the  influences  which  went  to 
the  artistic  development  of  Mr.  Haden,  it  is 
obvious  to  all  who  know  his  etching  that  the 
plates  he  produced  in  1859  revealed  him  as  a 
master  of  the  art.  In  that  year  he  was  forty- 
one,  and  had  previously  etched  ten  plates 
only,  the  six  slight  impressions  of  1843,  ^^^ 
the  three  figure  subjects  and  the  "  Amalfi" 
of  1858.  Among  the  fourteen  plates  of  the 
following  year  are  at  least  a  half  dozen  which 
he  has  hardly  surpassed  since.  Of  these  are 
surely  the  strong  and  solemn  "Mytton  Hall," 
the  "Study  Window,"  with  its  wondrous  sky, 
the  spontaneous  and  svmpathetic  "Water 
Meadow,"  "On  the  Test,"  and  "Egham." 
The  list  could  be  prolonged  to  show  the  typi- 
cal qualities  of  Sir  Seymour's  best  work  at 
that  early  date,  the  strength  and  decision  of 
his  line,  and  his  sympathetic  rendering  of  the 
very  spirit  of  out-door  nature.  There  was 
surely  never  a  better  vindication  of  his  own 
views  upon  art,  his  scorn  of  schools  and  the 
academic  tradition,  than  his  sudden  pro- 
duction of  these  plates  at  the  age  of  forty-one. 

The  importance  of  Sir  Seymour's  part  in 
the  revival  of  etching  is  best  realized  by  a 
glance  at  the  state  of  the  art  in  England  at 
the  time  that  he  and  Whistler  were  produc- 
ing those  memorable  plates  of  the  middle 
years  of  the  last  century.  They  were  both  as 
voices  crying  in  the  wilderness.  Etching 
was  under  a  cloud;  even  so  honest  a  critic  as 
Ruskin  described  it  as  "a  blundering  art." 
There  was  indeed  in  London  a  small  band, 
artists  who  amused  themselves  by  meeting 
periodically  at  each  other's  houses  and  illus- 
trating a  given  subject,  usually  the  work  of 
a  well-known  poet.  Mr.  Haden  became  a 
member  of  this  club,  which  included  at  the 
time  T.  Creswick,  Redgrave,  Millais,  Hook, 
Horsely,  Holman  Hunt,  Samuel  Palmer,  and 
Thomas  Barlow.  The  work  produced  was 
altogether  unimportant  as  etching;  pretty 
vignettes  for  the  "Songs  of  Shakespeare," 
the  "Deserted  Village,"  and  the  like,  with- 
out any  quality  but  careful  finish.  The  gen- 
eral lack  of  character  in  the  work  of  the  club 
may  be  partly  explained  by  the  fact  that  the 
plates  were  all  left  to  be  bitten  in  by  the  sec- 
retary, Barlow.  Some  few  exceptions  there 
were  to  the  general  insipidity  of  the  produc- 
tions of  the  Etching  Club;  Hook  etched  one 
or  two  good  plates,  and  the  "Herdsman,"  a 
noble  plate  by  Samuel  Palmer,  was  among 
its  later  publications.  But  the  majority  of 
its  members  had  no  real  appreciation  of  the 


qualities  of  pure  etching.  They  regarded 
Mr.  Haden  as  an  amiable  faddist,  and  re- 
jected his  plates  with  a  cheerful  impartiali- 
ty. There  was  consolation,  nevertheless,  in 
their  attitude  toward  the  work  of  the  great- 
est of  etchers.  Mr.  Haden  once  took  to  a 
meeting  of  the  club  his  collection  of  Rem- 
brandt etchings.  Instead  of  the  chorus  of 
approval  which  might  have  been  expected 
from  a  society  of  artists  there  was  a  dead 
silence  during  the  examination  of  the  prints, 
broken  at  last  by  one  of  the  body,  who  re- 
marked, "Rum  things!" 

In  such  circumstances  it  is  not  surprising 
that  the  first  real  appreciation  of  Mr.  Ha- 
den's  work  came  from  Paris.  During  the 
three  or  four  years  following  1858  his  plates 
had  accumulated,  and  though  he  published 
nothing,  impressions  which  he  gave  to  his 
friends  got  into  circulation.  These  attracted 
the  notice  of  M.  Philippe  Burty,  at  that  time 
connected  with  the  Gazette  des  Beaux  Arts. 
This  gentleman  persuaded  Mr.  Haden  to  al- 
low the  publication  of  impressions  of  twenty- 
five  of  his  plates  under  the  title  of  "  Etudes 
a  I'Eau  Forte."  There  was  no  idea  of  an 
appeal  to  English  connoisseurs,  and  the 
characteristic  preface  written  by  Mr.  Haden 
shows  how  little  he  thought  of  his  own  work, 
but  to  the  surprise  of  all  concerned,  it  gained 
instant  recognition  in  England.  An  exhibi- 
tion held  a  little  later  at  Messrs.  Colnaghi's 
was  most  successful  and  Mr.  Haden  was 
hailed  at  once  as  a  master  of  the  art  he  had 
chosen. 

The  publication  of  his  work  in  France 
brought  him  in  contact  with  many  notable 
figures  of  the  artistic  world  of  that  country. 
He  remembers  Corot  as  a  sunny,  cheerful 
character;  J.  F.  Millet  as  his  very  opposite, 
an  earnest,  melancholy  peasant,  whose  very 
nature  is  reflected  in  the  solemn  presenta- 
tion of  the  sterner  facts  of  the  lives  of  his 
own  class.  Fantin  Latour  Mr.  Haden  had 
known  earlier;  he  stayed,  indeed,  in  Derby- 
shire with  Whistler  and  the  Hadens,  and 
Lady  Haden  remembers  him  as  very  mel- 
ancholy and  extremely  sensitive  to  criticism. 
He  painted  a  portrait  of  one  of  the  family 
and  deliberately  ddshed  out  each  feature 
criticised  by  the  assembled  company  with 
a  dab  of  white  paint.  Sir  Seymour  knew  in- 
timately Charles  Jaque,  of  whose  etchings 
of  animal  life  he  has  a  high  opinion.  He 
and  Daubigny  often  worked  together  at  the 
same  subject;  the  "  Erith  Marshes  "  and  the 
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"Yacht  Tavern"  are  a  memorial  of  an  ex- 
pedition the  pair  made  down  the  Thames. 

There  is  also  an  interesting  recollection 
of  a  meeting  with  that  unfortunate  genius, 
Meryon.  Meryon  was  half  English ,  the  son 
of  a  physician  of  that  name  and  a  French 
mother.  Mr.  Haden,  though  aware  of  the 
difhculty  of  approaching  him,  decided  to  call 
upon  the  artist.  He  found  him  in  a  little 
room  at  Montmartre,  very  clean  and  in  good 
order.  A  bed,  a  printing  press,  an  easel,  a 
chair,  and  table  completed  the  furniture. 
Meryon  received  Mr.  Haden  very  affably, 
offered  him  the  only  chair,  and  the  pair  fell 
to  discussing  the  charms  of  their  art.  The 
meeting  ended  very  pleasantly,  and  Mr.  Ha- 
den was  allowed  to  take  away  a  few  of  Mer- 
yon's  proofs,  for  which,  however,  he  was 
careful  to  leave  on  the  table  a  sum  which  he 
knew  to  be  considerably  in  excess  of  their 
then  value. 

He  was  just  entering  the  Rue  Richelieu 
on  his  return  to  his  hotel,  w^hen  Meryon, 
obviously  in  a  state  of  great  excitement, 
overtook  him.  He  told  Mr.  Haden  he  had 
followed  him  in  order  to  recover  his  prints, 
which  he  said,  "from  what  he  knew  of  the 
etchings  which  M.  Haden  called  his  own," 
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he  was  determined  the  latter  should  not 
take  to  England  with  him.  Mr.  Haden  of 
course  surrendered  the  prints,  which  Mery- 
on took  away,  and  he  never  saw  him  again. 
He  learned,  however,  that  a  little  later  Me- 
ryon wrote  to  the  editor  of  the  Gazette  des 
Beaux  A  rts  warning  him  against  the  Eng- 
lishman as  an  impostor.  He  declared  his 
conviction  that  the  etchings  Haden  had  pub- 
lished were  not  his  own  at  all,  not  even  indeed 
by  a  modern  artist,  but  that  he  had  "doubt- 
less discovered  the  plates  somewhere,  bought 
them,  signed  them,  and  published  the  im- 
pressions as  his  own." 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that  Sir  Seymour 
Haden's  artistic  activity  has  coincided  ex- 
actly with  that  period  of  his  life  in  which 
his  engagements,  social  and  professional, 
have  been  most  exacting.  That  period 
may  be  roughly  indicated  as  comprising  the 
twenty  years  between  1858  and  1879.  Some 
of  those  years  would  produce  as  many  as 
five  and  thirty  finished  plates  in  the  twelve- 
month ,  others  only  half  a  dozen,  others  again 
none  at  all.  His  idea  of  rest  has  always  been 
a  change  of  occupation,  and  that  is  why  he 
turned  in  those  busy  years  from  the  anxie- 
ties of  his  profession  and  sought  refreshment 
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and  relaxation,  if  only  for  a  few  hours,  in 
etching  by  the  riverside  or  some  short  jour- 
ney into  the  country.  It  also  explains  why 
he  was  never  without  a  waxed  plate  and  a 
needle,  either  in  his  pocket  or  in  the  private 
hansom  which  he  wore  out  every  third  year 
in  his  practice;  it  is  a  reason  also  for  mak- 
ing no  attempt  here  to  separate  the  life  of 
the  busy  surgeon  from  that  of  the  artist.  A 
single  instance  may  be  given  as  illustrating 
the  conditions  in  which  the  greater  number 
of  his  plates  were  produced. 

He  once  received  an  urgent  summons  from 
Bishop  Tait  to  go  to  Fulham  Palace,  where 
he  found  Mrs.  Tait  so  ill  that  he  felt  it  neces- 
sary to  stay  near  her  for  some  hours,  fearing 
a  sudden  development  of  her  illness.  He 
walked  accordingly  into  the  garden  and 
down  to  the  river-bank,  where  he  etched  the 
attractive  view  across  the  water  known  as 
''Fulham."  Years  later,  when  the  bishop 
had  become  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  Mr. 
Haden  dined  with  him  in  St.  James's  Square. 
The  archbishop  then  produced  a  print  of  the 
"Fulham  "  which  he  and  Mrs.  Tait  had  dis- 
covered in  Paris.  ''Look,"  said  the  arch- 
bishop, "here  isa  view  across  the  river  which 
must  have  been  taken  from  the  end  of  our 


garden.  Who  can  have  done  it?"  Mr.  Ha- 
den replied  that  he  had  doubtless  overlooked 
the  artist's  name  in  the  corner  of  the  print. 
Tait,  upon  a  second  examination,  discovered 
that  of  Mr.  Haden.  "When  did  you  do  this  ?  " 
he  inquired.  "On  that  afternoon  when  Mrs. 
Tait  was  so  ill."  "Do  you  mean  to  say  that 
when  she  was  in  that  great  danger  you  could 
go  into  the  garden  and  do  that  etching?" 
"Well,"  replied  the  other,  "I  had  done  all 
I  could  for  her  and  was  waiting  to  see  if  I 
could  do  anything  else  later.  Why  not?" 
The  archbishop  was  a  little  pacified  at  this, 
but  was  evidently  quite  hurt  and  closed  the 
subject  by  repeating  several  times,  "A  very 
strange  thing  to  do." 

With  his  professional  and  his  artistic  lives 
interwoven  in  the  way  suggested  by  this  an- 
ecdote, it  is  not  surprising  that  scarcely  an 
etching  produced  in  such  circumstances  fails 
to  recall  some  interesting  incident  in  London 
or  the  provinces,  or  in  France  or  Italy,  where 
Sir  Seymour's  fame  as  a  surgeon  often  took 
him  at  short  notice.  His  circle  of  acquaint- 
ance was  naturally  a  very  large  one  and  his 
success  as  an  artist  was  constantly  adding  to 
the  number  of  his  friends.  He  knew  Dickens 
well,  often  met  Tennyson  and  Browning, 
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remembers  Carlyle,  was  the  close  friend  of 
Trelawney  during  his  later  years,  and  was  on 
intimate  terms  with  Thackeray.  Of  Thack  - 
eray  both  Sir  Seymour  and  Lady  Haden  re- 
tain very  pleasant  recollections  as  a  thor- 
oughly amiable  man  at  heart,  though  a  little 
uncertain  in  temper.  The  children  of  the 
two  families  were  intimate.  Lady  Haden  re- 
members Thackeray  putting  her  eldest  son 
on  the  table  the  first  day  he  wore  trousers, 
and  the  young  Hadens  took  part  with  the 
author's  daughters  in  the  performance  of  the 
Christmas  pieces  hke  ''The  Rose  and  the 
Ring."  Thackeray wasdevotedtohisdaugh- 
ters  who,  in  the  absence  of  a  chaperon,  were 
obliged  to  depend  upon  their  father  to  take 
them  out,  though  his  literary  engagements 
often  led  to  their  disappointment.  There 
were  other  little  drawbacks  often  associated 
with  the  household  of  a  man  of  letters.  Lady 
Haden  remembers  asking  Miss  Thackeray 
if  she  kept  up  her  music.  ' '  How  can  I  prac- 
tise," was  the  reply,  "with  The  Newcomes' 
going  on  upstairs." 

Once  the  author  came  up  to  Mr.  Haden 
and  said,  "I've  just  taken  a  very  imprudent 
step."  "I  know  what  that  is,"  replied  Mr. 
Haden;  "you've  given  up  the  editorship  of 
the  Corfihill  Magazine.''^  Such  was  the  case, 
and  Thackeray  had  relinquished  £4,000  a 
year  with  the  appointment.  Mr.  Haden 
knew,  however,  that  the  duties  were  very 
irksome  to  Thackeray,  that  he  was  seldom 
ready  with  his  own  contributions,  and  that 
his  relations  with  the  publishers  were  not 
likely  to  last.  Mr.  Haden  was  with  Thack- 
eray on  the  night  of  his  death,  which  was 
quite  unexpected,  and  occurred  from  syn- 
cope following  an  effusion  on  the  brain,  the 
result  of  chronic  indigestion.  A  very  stupid 
story  perpetuated  by  Sir  William  Fraser  in 
some  silly  verses,  in  one  of  his  gossipping 
volumes,  which  represents  someone  calling 
on  the  morning  of  Thackeray's  death  and 
seeing  his  servant  taking  up  the  kitchen 
scales  for  the  purpose  of  weighing  the  brain, 
is  quite  without  foundation. 

Sir  Seymour  remembers  Trelawney  as  a 
most  remarkable  personality  and  a  fine  fel- 
low in  everyway;  he  made  his  acquaintance 
as  a  patient  and  was  on  intimate  terms  until 
his  death.  The  old  sea  captain  in  Millais's 
picture  "The  North-west  Passage"  is  a  strik- 
ing portrait  of  Trelawney  in  his  later  years. 
He  much  wished  Sir  Seymour  Haden  as  an 
eminent  surgeon  to  possess  his  skull  after 


death,  but  his  niece  settled  the  matter  by 
sending  the  body  to  Gotha  for  cremation, 
the  ashes  being  deposited  in  the  tomb  he  had 
prepared  for  himself  in  Rome  beside  those 
of  Shelley. 

One  recognizes  one  point  or  another  of 
Sir  Seymour's  vigorous  and  decisive  per- 
sonality in  many  of  his  recollections.  The 
"Mytton  Hall"  plate  recalls  an  incident 
which  seems  to  me  quite  characteristic.  He 
was  salmon  fishing  in  the  river  opposite  the 
hall,  and  hooked  a  large  fish.  At  the  same 
moment  men  began  beating  the  water  higher 
up.  the  river  for  netting,  which  so  startled  the 
fish  that  it  ran  toward  the  angler  and  left 
him  helpless  with  a  loose  line.  As  it  crossed 
the  shallow  where  he  was  wading  Haden 
threw  himself  upon  it,  held  it  under  him 
while  he  divested  himself  of  his  coat,  gradu- 
ally succeeded  in  forcing  the  fish's  head  into 
one  of  the  sleeves,  and  had  the  satisfaction  of 
landing  a  salmon  of  sixteen  pounds  without 
gaff  or  net,  which  he  triumphantly  carried 
across  to  the  hall  and  placed  alive  in  the 
kitchen  sink.  An  anecdote  of  his  profes- 
sional life  seems  quite  as  characteristic.  Sir 
Seymour  was  long  a  member  of  a  venerable 
medical  club,  the  St.  Albans,  which  consists 
of  twelve  eminent  medical  men  and  boasts  an 
unbroken  history  since  the  days  of  Charles 
H.  At  one  of  the  dinners  of  this  society  he 
received  a  summons  from  a  personage  of  ex- 
alted origin  who  was  notorious  for  not  paying 
his  fees.  There  was  some  humorous  banter 
among  the  company  which  induced  Sir  Sey- 
mour to  attend  the  summons,  which  he  had 
at  first  refused,  and  before  starting  he  wa- 
gered the  company  a  case  of  champagne  that 
he  would  rejoin  them  later  with  the  fee  in  his 
pocket. 

He  found  the  case  a  simple  one  which  he 
at  once  relieved.  "I  am  very  glad,"  re- 
marked the  patient,  "that  you  have  been 
able  to  relieve  me  at  so  little  inconvenience 
to  yoijrself,"  by  way  of  suggestion  that  no 
fee  was  necessary.  "  On  the  contrary,"  re- 
plied Sir  Seymour,  "I  came  at  the  greatest 
inconvenience  to  myself,  and  eleven  eminent 
medical  men  with  whom  I  was  sitting  all  ad- 
vised that  I  should  not  come  at  all.  In  the 
circumstances,  in  fact,  I  must  ask  you  for 
a  double  fee."  This,  after  some  demur, 
was  handed  to  him.  He  then  Wrapped  the 
guineas  in  a  sheet  of  note-paper,  and  asked 
the  patient  if  he  would  object  to  put  his  in- 
itials upon  the  packet.  "Not  at  all,"  was  the 
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reply;  "but  why  do  you  wish  it  ?"  "Because 
otherwise  my  friends  would  never  believe 

that  I  got  a  fee  from  your at  all."     He 

then  rejoined  the  club  and  won  his  cham- 
pagne. 

Another  professional  summons  once  took 
him  to  Venice  to  attend  Mr.  Thomas  Bras- 
sey,  the  great  contractor,  and  father  of  the 
present  peer.  Every  facility  in  the  way  of 
special  trains  and  steamers  was  placed  at 
his  disposal.  He  duly  arrived  and  met  in 
consultation  Richetti,  the  famous  Italian 
physician,  who  told  him  the  following  story: 
A  lady  who  was  a  great  friend  of  the  Em- 
peror of  Austria  was  presented  by  that 
monarch  with  six  bottles  of  the  famous  im- 
perial Tokay.  When  Richetti  attended  her 
she  had  come  to  the  last  bottle,  and  this  she 
decided  to  keep  until  he  should  advise  her 
that  her  end  was  approaching,  when  she 
said  she  would  drink  it  in  remembrance  of 
the  happy  past.  It  was  accordingly  always 
a  subject  of  inquiry  when  Richetti  called, 
whose  constant  reply  was,  "Oh,  you  don't 
want  it  yet,  baroness."  The  thing  got  rath- 
er monotonous  at  last,  and  one  day  after 
the  usual  question  from  the  lady  the  doctor 
replied,  "Well,  baroness,  perhaps  you  had 
better  send  for  that  Tokay."  "Did  she  drink 
it?"  inquired  Sir  Seymour.  "Oh,  well,  we 
drank  it  together,"  replied  Richetti. 

One  other  anecdote  which  has  an  histori- 
cal interest.  Some  people  have  wondered 
at  the  title  "Grim  Spain,"  which  Sir  Sey- 
mour gave  to  one  of  his  etchings  made  dur- 
ing a  tour  in  Spain  and  Portugal  in  1877. 
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This  is  a  broad  rendering  of  the  town  of 
Burgos  from  a  spot  just  outside  the  walls, 
from  which  flat  ground  stretches  away  to 
the  right.  Sir  Seymour  found  this  ground 
near  the  city  literally  covered  with  human 
bones.  He  does  not  speak  Spanish,  but  his 
companion  asked  the  guide  as  to  these  bones. 
This  worthy  informed  them  that  they  were 
the  bones  of  sheep  which  had  happened  to 
die  there.  This  seemed  a  w^asteful  proceed- 
ing on  the  part  of  the  sheep  and  their  masters, 
and  further  inquiries  in  the  town  disclosed 
the  fact  that  the  bones  were  those  of  Well- 
ington's soldiers  who  had  fallen  during  the 
siege  and  had  lain  there  unburied  for  seventy 
years. 

It  remains  perhaps  to  mention  that  Sir 
Seymour  Haden  retains  the  most  pleasant 
recollections  of  the  lecturing  tour  in  America 
which  he  made  in  the  late  eighties.  He 
has  never  found  more  intelligent  and  at- 
tentive audiences.  Knowing  the  excellence 
of  public  speaking  in  America,  where  every 
second  man  is  a  born  orator,  Sir  Seymour 
determined  to  avoid  any  possible  competi- 
tion in  an  art  so  well  practised,  and  deliber- 
ately devoted  his  attention  to  facts  rather 
than  to  form.  He  was  reminded  of  his  suc- 
cess in  this  particular  upon  the  morrow  of 
his  lecture  at  Chickering  Hall.  In  visiting 
a  sculptor  who  worked  at  the  top  of  one  of 
the  high  buildings  of  New  York,  he  found 
himself  with  a  lady  and  gentleman  in  a  dark 
lif t .  "  Were  you  at  the  lecture  last  night  ?  " 
asked  one  of  the  other.  "Yes,"  was  the  re- 
ply; "pretty  poor  lecturer! "    Upon  leaving 
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the  lift  they  both  recognized  Sir  Seymour  as 
the  lecturer  of  the  night  before  and  were  full 
of  apologies,  much  to  his  amusement. 

One  other  characteristic  incident  in  New 
York.  Sir  Seymour  upon  his  first  walk  round 
the  city  saw  a  palpable  forgery  of  his  "Break- 
ing up  of  the  Agamemnon  "  in  a  printseller's 
window.  He  walked  in,  asked  to  look  at  the 


sarily  a  brief  glance  at  his  art.  We  have 
seen  the  boy  teaching  himself  drawing  as  a 
help  to  studies  of  a  strictly  scientific  char- 
acter and  acquiring  ])roficiency  without  aca- 
demic training  of  any  sort.  The  young  man 
of  twenty-six  suddenly  lays  aside  the  pen- 
cil for  the  cares  of  an  exacting  profession; 
the  busy  surgeon  takes  it  up  again  just  as 
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print,  tore  it  in  four  pieces,  which  he  handed 
back  to  the  astonished  shopkeeper  with  his 

card .    "I  am  staying  at  the Hotel , "  he 

said,  "where  I  shall  be  ready  to  defend  any 
proceedings  you  think  fit  to  take."  He  heard 
nothing  further  of  the  matter. 

Sir  Seymour  Haden's  etchings  have  now 
been  before  the  public  for  just  forty  years, 
during  which  they  have  e^ijoyed  a  con- 
stantly increasing  reputation,  and  those  who 
have  followed  me  so  far  in  my  attempt  to 
emphasize  some  points  in  his  temperament 
will  perhaps  have  little  difficulty  in  recog- 
nizing the  man  in  his  work.  The  main  in- 
cidents of  his  artistic  life  are  nevertheless  so 
exceptional  that  it  may  be  worth  while  to 
summarize  them  in  taking  what  is  neces- 


suddenly  in  middle  life  after  an  interval 
of  fifteen  years  during  which  his  artistic 
education  had  been  strictly  confined  to  the 
examination  of  the  works  of  the  great  mas- 
ters of  the  art  he  was  to  choose  as  his  own 
method  of  expression.  The  man  of  forty 
accordingly  begins  to  practise  etching  as  a 
pure  amateur,  not  only  without  the  fear  of 
patrons  and  publishers  before  his  eyes,  but 
without  any  intention  of  printing  his  work 
except  for  the  amusement  of  himself  and  a 
few  friends.  Obviously,  here  was  an  art- 
ist working  unhampered  by  the  trammels 
which  beset  most  men  of  his  craft  and  in 
conditions  which  should  make  for  origi- 
nality. Let  us  take  into  account  also  Sir 
Seymour's  decided  views  as  to  the  scope 
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and  limits  of  etching.  He  has  taught  from 
the  first  both  by  precept  and  example  that 
the  original  or  "painter's"  etching  should 
ever  be  the  record  of  a  single  impression  of 
the  artist — an  impression  which  musi  in- 
evitably be  confused  and  spoiled  by  a  re- 
turn to  the  subject,  if  only  that  the  mood 
and  the  outlook  of  the  artist  must  then  have 
changed.  With  all  these  factors  in  his  ar- 
tistic personality  duly  considered,  it  should 
be  easy  to  indicate  the  qualities  likely  to  ap- 
pear in  Haden's  work.  The  impressions  of 
a  man  of  his  temperament  expressed  in  so 
sympathetic  a  medium  as  etching  should 
display  strength  and  decision,  the  condi- 
tions in  which  he  worked  should  produce 
freshness  and  the  absence  of  all  appearance 
of  labor  or  fatigue,  and  his  views  upon  the 
proper  limits  of  etching  should  secure  unity 
of  conception  and  spontaneity  of  expression. 
Assuredly  those  who  look  for  such  qualities 
in  the  work  of  Seymour  Haden  will  not  look 
in  vain. 

But  there  are  other  aspects  of  his  art 
which  it  is  less  easy  to  trace  to  their  origin. 
In  ordinary  life  he  is  eminently  the  prac- 
tical man  of  science  and  man  of  the  world 
for  whom  facts  are  of  the  first  and  the  last 
importance.  And  yet  in  most  of  his  etch- 
ing there  is  not  only  an  abstention  from  any 
literal  rendering  of  the  subject,  but  an  artis- 
tic instinct  which  leads  him  to  confine  the 
method  to  its  highest  and  most  intellectual 
function — that  of  interpretative  and  sug- 
gestive, as  distinguished  from  mere  imita- 
tive drawing.  In  many  of  his  plates,  too, 
there  is  the  attainment  of  a  high  poetic  qual- 
ity which  is  all  the  more  impressive  because 
it  is  eminently  virile  and  without  a  trace  of 
sentimentality  or  self -consciousness.  This 
quality  will  be  obvious  to  those  who  even 
glance  at  such  prints  as  the  "Sunset  in  Ire- 
land," the  "Agamemnon,"  the  "Green- 
wich," above  all  the  wondrous  "Sunset  on 
the  Thames,"  to  name  no  others.  For  Lon- 
doners, at  least,  there  is  true  poetry  also  in 
most  of  the  Thames  etchings,  of  which  the 
"Battersea  Reach"  is  typical,  prints  in  which 
the  human  interest  of  the  historic  town  and 
river  is  very  touchingly  suggested. 

We  may  learn  from  Dr.  Harrington's  ad- 
mirable catalogue  that  Sir  Seymour's  work 
as  an  artist  comprises  some  two  hundred 
and  forty  plates  produced  at  irregular  in- 
tervals during  the  forty-three  years  which 
followed  1857.     A  glance  at  the  catalogue 


reveals  also  one  very  remarkable  aspect  of 
his  art,  the  astonishing  maturity  of  his  first 
work.  In  those  few  years  previous  to  1865 
when  the  publication  of  the  Eaiix  fortes 
made  him  known  were  produced  plates 
which  display  all  the  qualities  which  have 
established  Sir  Seymour's  fame;  he  himself, 
indeed,  has  told  me  that  he  would  be  con- 
tent to  be  judged  as  an  artist  by  the  work 
of  those  years.  Allusion  has  already  been 
made  to  the  "Mytton  Hall,"  the  "Study 
Window,"  the  "Egham,"  and  the  two 
studies  on  the  "  Hampshire  Test " ;  but  that 
fruitful  early  period  produced  many  other 
plates,  any  one  of  which  would  alone  rank 
the  artist  among  the  great  etchers.  Thus 
there  is  the  "Shere  Mill  Pond"  of  i860, 
in  which  Haden's  quiet  strength,  his  sym- 
pathy with  nature  in  one  of  her  less  dra- 
matic moods,  and  his  feeling  for  the  form 
and  massing  of  trees,  "their  habit  and  be- 
havior,"  to  use  his  own  phrase,  are  all  admir- 
ably presented.  That  same  faculty  of  ren- 
dering tree  form  in  its  essence  with  none  of 
the  fatigue  and  fussiness  of  the  botanical 
draughtsman  appears  also  to  great  advan- 
tage in  the  noble  "Tipperary  By-road"  of 
the  same  year,  where  the  inherent  solem- 
nity and  mystery  of  the  woodland  are  so 
finely  suggested.  Contrast  with  these  the 
spontaneous  and  joyous  "Combe  Bottom," 
with  its  rabbits  and  open-air  freshness,  and 
then  in  order  to  grasp  the  wide  scope  of  the 
artist,  turn  to  the  "  Sunset  on  the  Thames." 
Comparisons  in  art  are  generally  unhappy, 
but  surely  this  print  may  be  safely  placed 
among  the  few  really  great  etchings  of  the 
world.  In  any  case,  it  seems  to  me  that  in 
this  plate  the  resources  of  the  art  have  been 
exhausted,  though  without  apparent  effort, 
to  produce  an  etching  of  the  highest  type,  a 
perfectly  suggestive  transcript  of  one  of  the 
most  impressive  aspects  of  nature.  Sym- 
bols meaningless  if  taken  by  themselves  are 
here  combined  not  indeed  to  imitate  the  in- 
imitable glories  of  sunset  sky  and  luminous 
water,  but  within  the  limits  of  a  few  square 
inches  of  paper  to  suggest  them  all. 

I  have  specified  these  prints  to  illustrate 
the  maturity  of  Haden's  first  work,  an  as- 
pect of  his  art  which  seems  a  practical  con- 
firmation of  his  theory  that  the  artist  is  born 
and  not  made.  The  same  qualities,  how- 
ever, will  be  recognized  in  at  least  a  hundred 
others  produced  at  later  periods;  his  art,  in- 
deed, changed  little  with  years  except,  per- 
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haps,  in  a  tendency  to  simplicity,  to  an  in- 
creased feeling  for  the  decorative  quality  of 
line,  as  in  such  plates  as  the  ' '  Sawley  Ab- 
bey," and  to  a  greater  insistence  upon  the 
importance  of  the  line  itself  as  opposed  to 
imitative  and  correct  tone.  This  last  qual- 
ity is  displayed  very  convincingly  in  the 
well-known  ''Agamemnon."  Sir  Seymour, 
indeed,  is  the  apostle  of  the  etched  line,  the 
unalterable,  uncompromising  line,  which 
remains  to  record  inexorably  the  success  or 
the  failure  of  the  artist  to  suggest  his  idea. 
Throughout  his  work,  too,  will  be  found  evi- 
dence of  an  extraordinary  power  of  draughts- 
manship, which  in  his  case  with  its  absence 
of  training,  is  almost  phenomenal,  and  is  elo- 
quent of  the  powers  of  observation,  of  intui- 
tion, I  would  almost  say,  which  he  shares 
with  men  of  the  first  rank  like  Turner.  Let 
anyone  who  seeks  conviction  on  this  point 
examine  carefully  any  of  the  numerous  plates 
dealing  with  shipping,  boats,  and  barges — 
objects  v/hich  usually  require  a  long  appren- 
ticeship to  render  truly,  but  which  in  these 
etchings  appear  always  with  the  convincing 
quality  of  perfect  draughtsmanship. 

Sir  Seymour  Haden  has  never  wavered  in 
the  artistic  faith  he  professed  to  M.  Burty  at 
the  time  of  the  publication  of  the  "  Etudes." 
^'Artistic  faculties,"  he  then  wrote,  "are  in- 
nate and  not  acquired.  ...  I  am  the 
declared  enemy  of  academieswhich  can  only 
lead  to  the  formation  of  that  detestable  en- 
setnhle  which  is  called  a  school.  ...  I 
believe  the  etching  needle  is  as  good  as  a 
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pencil,  just  as  the  brush  is  as  good  as  the 
chisel,  but  we  ought  to  use  it  as  poets,  not  as 
artisans." 

Those  principles,  I  think,  have  appeared 
in  every  plate  which  Sir  Seymour  has  pub- 
lished, and  are  triumphantly  vindicated 
year  by  year  in  the  practice  of  the  Royal 
Society  of  Painter  Engravers,  which  he 
founded,  and  of  which  he  is  the  president. 
In  his  eighty-seventh  year  Sir  Seymour  still 
enforces  those  principles  with  the  greatest 
vigor.  At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Artists^ 
Benevolent  Fund  he  was  called  upon  to  re- 
spond for  the  artistic  societies  of  the  coun- 
try other  than  the  Royal  Academy.  He  re- 
marked that  he  was  reminded  of  their  num- 
ber by  the  number  of  arts  still  unrepresented 
at  the  exhibitions  of  that  body,  and  that  the 
well-known  fact  that  oil  and  water  would  not 
mix  and  that  oil  always  had  the  faculty  of 
getting  on  top  was  doubtless  the  explana- 
tion of  the  treatment  water-color  art  re- 
ceived at  the  hands  of  the  hanging  com- 
mittee. The  speech,  so  far  from  being 
hostile  to  the  Academy,  was  merely  a  sug- 
gestion that  it  was  necessary  for  them  to 
broaden  their  basis  if  they  wished  to  regain 
their  popularity.  It  so  happened,  however, 
that  Sir  Seymour,  being  very  unwell  at  the 
time,  was  obliged  to  sit  down  before  sug- 
gesting the  remedy.  This  was  that  the 
King  should  be  petitioned  to  grant  a  sup- 
plementary charter  to  enable  the  Academy 
to  admit  all  the  arts  recognized  by  the 
Ecole  des  Beaux  Arts  in  Paris. 


-ET     IN     ARCADIA     EGO" 

By    Theodosia    Garrison 

A  SIMPLE  print  upon  my  study  wall, 

I  see  you  smile  at  it,  my  masters  all, 

So  simple  it  could  scarce  indeed  be  less — 
A  shepherd  and  a  little  shepherdess 

Who  let  their  sheep  go  grazing  truant-wise 

To  look  a  moment  in  each  other's  eyes. 

"A  gray-haired  man  of  science,"  thus  your  looks, 
"Why  is  this  trifle  here  among  his  books?" 

Ah  well,  my  answer  only  this  could  be, 

Because  I  too  have  been  in  Arcady. 

My  students  give  grave  greeting  as  I  pass. 
Attentive  following  in  talk  or  class. 

Keen-eyed,  clear-headed,  eager  for  the  truth; 

Yet  if  sometime  among  them  sits  a  youth 
Who  scrawls  and  stares  and  lets  the  lesson  go 
And  puts  my  questions  by  unheeding  so, 

I  smile  and  leave  his  half-writ  rhyme  unvexed    • 

Guessing  the  face  between  him  and  the  text. 
A  foolish  thing,  so  wise  men  might  agree. 
But  I  wrote  verses  once — in  Arcady. 

The  little  maid  who  dusts  my  book^strewn  room — 
Poor  dingy  slave  of  polish  and  of  broom 

Who  breaks  her  singing  at  my  footsteps'  sound, 
She  too  her  way  to  that  lost  land  has  found. 
Last  night,  a  moonlit  night  and  passing  late. 
Two  shadows  started  as  I  neared  the  gate, 

And  then  a  whisper,  poised  twixt  mirth  and  awe, 
"The  old  Professor.     Mercy,  if  he  saw!" 
Ah  child,  my  eyes  had  little  need  to  see — 
I  too  have  kissed  my  love — in  Arcady. 

My  mirror  gives  me  back  a  sombre  face — 

A  gray  haired  scholar,  old  and  commonplace 

Who  goes  on  his  sedate  and  dusty  ways 

With  little  thought  of  rosy  yesterdays; 

But  they  who  know  what  eager  joy  must  come 

To  one  long  exiled  from  a  well-loved  home 

When  comes  some  kinsman  from  the  selfsame  land 

To  give  him  greeting,  they  may  understand 

How  dear  these  little  brethren  needs  must  be 

Because  I  too  have  lived  in  Arcady. 
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GOOD  history,  of  special  value  for 
its  foot-notes,"  the  somewhat  doubt- 
ful compliment  paid  by  a  leading 
English  weekly  in  characterizing  a  recently 
published  ''History of  the  United  States," re- 
calls the  title  the  stammerer  gave  to  a  paper 
of  confession,  "  Stam-mer-r-ring-Half-way 
'twixt  a  Blessing  and  a  Curse."  For 

History  in  text-book    purposes   the   foot-note 

foot-notes  ^      '^, 

method  has  obvious  advantage.   To 

relieve  the  text  of  matter,  interesting  but 
not  vital,  curious  facts,  incidents  and  tradi- 
tions, the  flotsam  and  jetsam  of  a  period, 
scattering  the  excisions  in  shorter  notes  at 
the  bottom  of  the  pages  or  massing  them  in 
larger  notes  at  the  end  of  a  chapter,  is 
graphically  to  differentiate  history  from  gos- 
sip. But  to  apply  the  method  for  the  stu- 
dent requires  a  nice  discrimination,  while  for 
the  general  reader  resort  to  it  has  obvious 
disadvantage.  The  obtrusion  and  inter- 
ruption of  notes,  with  the  constant  question- 
ing of  an  exacting  conscience  as  to  how  far 
they  may  be  ''judiciously  skipped,"  form  a 
test  of  the  perseverance  of  saints  to  which 
few  are  found  to  be  equal.  Recognition  of 
this  doubtless  led  the  late  John  Fiske,  who 
beyond  question  contributed  more  than  any 
contemporary  toward  popularizing  American 
history,  to  a  sparin  g  use  of  foot-notes.  Donald 
G.  Mitchell,  on  the  other  hand,  whose  peculiar 
touch  of  grace  and  charm  attracts  the  general 
reader  whatever  his  subject,  has  made  free  use 
of  them.  This  may  be  in  part  explained  by 
the  fact  that  his  recent  historical  studies  were, 
in  origin,  informal  talks,  discursive  discussion 
that  lends  itself  to  asides.  In  the  case  of  a 
history  such  as  Bryce's  "American  Common- 
wealth "  its  more  or  less  text-book  character 
accounts  for  the  numerous  foot-notes.  Per 
contra,  in  the  case  of  Rhodes  or  Woodrow 
Wilson  one  would  expect  to  encounter  but 
the  comparatively  few  foot-notes  to  be  found 
in  their  histories. 

In  another  aspect,  the  question  of  draw- 
ing the  line  between  text  and  note,  of  ex- 
cision, must  be  largely  a  question  of  scope. 
Is  the  history  a  review  of  a  nation,  or  the 
study  of  a  period?  In  certain  cases  there 
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seems  to  be  little,  if  any,  room  for  doubt. 
An  adequate  history  of  Scotland,  for  exam- 
ple, in  treating  of  Mary  could  hardly  relegate 
to  supplementary  notes  discussion  of  the  af- 
fairs of  Chastelard,  of  Riccio,  of  the  murder 
of  Riccio,  of  Mary's  passion  for  Bothwell, 
and  of  the  incidents  of  Darnley's  murder. 
On  the  other  hand,  how  far  will  the  facts 
established  in  Mr.  Wilkins's  "Mrs.  Fitzher- 
bert  and  George  IV"  relieve  some  future 
historian,  in  treating  the  politics  and  society 
of  that  time,  of  the  necessity  of  discussing 
their  personal  relations  in  detail?  Then 
their  are  familiar  incidents,  stories,  legends, 
traditions,  which  no  well-regulated  history 
can  ignore  without  being  open  at  least  to  the 
charge  of  tampering  with  a  classic.  The 
Pocahontas  story  is  one  of  these.  Yet  Dr. 
Woodrow  Wilson  proves  the  courage  of  his 
conviction  by  making  no  mention  of  it  at  all  in 
his  account  of  Captain  John  Smith.  Yet  is 
not  this  story  a  peculiarly  appropriate  sub- 
ject for  a  foot-note,  out  of  deference  to  its 
romantic  antiquity  at  least?  At  the  oppo- 
site extreme  is  Fiske's  "  Old  Virginia,"  in 
which  pages  are  devoted  to  vindicating  the 
authenticity  of  the  story  on  one  ground, 
among  others,  that  "the  rescue  of  Smith  by 
Pocahontas  was  an  event  of  real  historic  im- 
portance," for  '* without  it  the  subsequent 
relations  of  the  Indian  girl  with  the  English 
colony  become  incomprehensible."  Fiske 
here  touches  the  essential  principle  in  decid- 
ing between  text,  foot-note  and  omission, 
the  question  of  the  "real  historic  impor- 
tance "  of  the  material  in  doubt,  a  question 
that  a  trivial  matter  may  raise  quite  unex- 
pectedly. To  instance  a  minor  question  of 
current  historic  discussion,  has  not  the  dis- 
tinction between  the  "Pilgrims"  and  the 
"Puritan  Fathers"  been  somewhat  over- 
emphasized of  late  years?  A  professor  of 
history  in  one  of  our  universities,  to  en- 
courage a  little  original  work,  asked  the  class 
to  investigate  the  time  when  the  distinctive 
use  of  "Pilgrims"  first  became  general. 
Apparently,  so  far  as  the  investigation  went, 
that  time  was  as  late  in  date  as  1825,  al- 
though, of  course,  the  use  of  "Pilgrims "as 
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a  casual  descriptive  dated  back  to  the  mi- 
gration to  Holland.  Might  not  this  date,  if 
verified,  deserve  in  coming  days  to  be  chroni- 
cled, not  in  a  humble  foot-note,  but  in  the 
text  itself  ? 

These,  and  many  like  questions  thus  sug- 
gested, inconsequential  as  they  may  often 
seem,  are  yet  vital  to  history  writing  as  an 
art.  What  is  it  that  distinguishes  *' great 
history  " — not  the  history  of  the  expert,  that 
satisfies  the  scholar's  demand  for  original 
and  exact  research  and  judicial  treatment, 
necessary  as  both  are,  but  the  history  that 
commands  universal  interest  and  accept- 
ance? Does  this  distinguishing  something 
lie  in  attractiveness  of  coloring,  in  the  genius 
of  picturing?  Then,  to  cite  a  conspicuous 
example,  must  a  Froude,  captivated  by  the 
characters  he  has  himself  created,  be  count- 
ed, despite  an  acknowledged  disregard  of 
facts,  not  only  a  great  historical  painter,  but 
a  great  historian.  Does  not  this  distinguish- 
ing something  rather  lie  in  a  sense  of  pro- 
portion, an  appreciation  of  values?  Such 
was  the  burden  of  Captain  Mahan's  address 
when  he  was  inaugurated  president  of  the 
American  Historical  Association.  The  great 
historian,  declared  Captain  Mahan,  is  he 
who  grasps  ''the  interrelation  of  incidents, 
successive  or  simultaneous,"  the  continuity 
of  history.  His  is  the  art  of  "grouping" 
rather  than  the  art  of  "coloring."  The 
fascination  of  great  history  lies,  not  so  much 
"in  sharing  through  vivid  narrative"  the 
emotions  of  those  who  live  again  in  the 
historian's  pages,  as  in  tracing  ' '  the  sequence 
by  which  successive  occurrences  are  seen  to 
issue  in  their  necessary  results,  or  causes 
apparently  remote  to  converge  to  a  common 
end."  In  short,  great  history  makes  its  ap- 
peal to  the  intellect  rather  than  the  imagi- 
nation, and  consists  in  presenting  an  order 
of  events  and  characters  uncumbered  by  the 
personally  incidental,  however  fascinating  or 
even  dramatic. 


I  FIND  little  difficulty  in  understanding 
the  scorn  felt  by  the  professional  work- 
man for  the  amateur  or  untrained  person 
who  attempts  to  compete  with  him.  In 
nearly  all  kinds  of  work  training  is  a  factor 
the  importance  of  which  can  hardly  be  over- 
estimated. But  it  is  seldom  considered,  I 
think,  that  a  certain  amount  of  training  in 
many  cases  ought  to   go  to  removing  the 


marks  of  training.  I  remember  once  read- 
ing the  statement  of  a  friend  and  a  great — 
a  truly  great — artist,  to  the  effect  that  unless 
there  were  a  little  of  the  amateur  in  a  man's 
work  it  could  hardly  rank  as  art.  The  state- 
ment pleased  me  as  words  half  understood 
do  sometimes  please  one  with  their  simple 
sound  of  wisdom,  but  it  was  not  until  some 
years  later  that  I  took  in  what  I  now  believe 
was  its  precise  meaning.  It  came  into  my 
mind  as  I  was  glancing  at  Whistler's  famous 
"  Propositions,"  more  particularly  the  one  in 
which  he  declares  that  industry  in 
art  is  a  necessity,  not  a  virtue,  and 
any  evidence  of  the  same  in  the 
production  a  blemish,  not  a  quality,  etc.  I 
had  just  been  reading,  with  a  view  to  recom- 
mending it  for  publication,  an  irritatingly 
thorough  review  of  an  exhibition  of  pictures, 
a  little  article  written  with  so  much  con- 
science and  so  much  knowledge  as  to  make 
me  distinctly  humiliated  by  my  lack  of  lik- 
ing for  it.  "The  reason  why  I  could  not 
tell"  until  my  friend  and  Mr.  Whistler  con- 
joined to  explain.  The  little  article  was  un- 
questionably "a  good  piece  of  work"  but  it 
was  work  from  beginning  to  end.  The  evi- 
dences of  labor  were  in  the  very  felicity  of 
its  sentences,  in  its  admirably  just  criticism, 
in  its  learned  comparison  of  schools  and 
periods,  in  its  perfectly  proper  arrangement, 
in  its  happy  final  clause,  in  its  whole,  capa- 
ble, adequate  aspect.  There  was  not  a  stroke 
of  the  pen  that  had  gone  to  covering  up  con- 
scientiousness, there  was  nothing  to  indicate 
that  the  writer  had  been  having  a  very  mag- 
nificent time  with  his  subject,  no  freedom  of 
artlessness  to  make  the  reader  believe  that 
it  was  done  for  the  sake  of  nothing  but  his 
own  sweet  pleasure  in  the  doing.  It  bore, 
too,  the  stamp  of  that  rhetorician  of  ancient 
times,  mentioned  by  Montaigne,  whose  pro- 
fession it  was  to  make  little  things  appear 
great.  These  seem  to  me  to  constitute  the 
sum  of  the  reasons  why  there  is  the  merest 
taint  of  obloquy  in  the  expression  "profes- 
sional," a  taint  as  immediately  recognized  by 
persons  sensitive  to  shades  of  significance  as 
that  resting  upon  the  term  "amateurish." 
It  is  the  evidence  of  industry  in  professional 
work  that  constitutes  its  inartistic  quality. 
There  is  a  smugness,  a  conscious  complete- 
ness about  it  that  makes  it  unpleasant. 
This,  I  take  it,  is  why  the  worics  of  the  arts 
and  crafts  societies  have  been  so  persistently 
popular  since  Morris  gave  them  their  special 
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impetus.  He  was  for  conscientiousness, 
surely,  in  the  essential  parts  of  his  perform- 
ance, but  no  man  was  ever  less  for  the  show 
of  conscientiousness  on  the  surface  and  no 
man  was  ever  more  for  the  stopping  short  at 
the  point  where  perfunctoriness  begins,  which 
constitutes  the  charm,  and  almost  the  whole 
charm,  of  his  own  work.  He  was  not,  how- 
ever, an  artist,  because  he  did  not  carry  his 
work  far  enough.  He  was  a  joyous  amateur 
and  content  to  be  one,  thinking  no  estate  so 
enviable.  Whistler,  on  the  other  hand,  was 
an  artist  whose  chief  aim  appeared  to  be  to 
make  his  work  appear  like  the  play  which  it 
was  not.  He  reversed  the  process  of  Mon- 
taigne's rhetorician  and  strove  to  make  great 
things  appear  small,  incidental,  fleeting, 
filled  with  frail  suggestions  of  shadowy 
beauty.  Perhaps  his  was  equally  "an  art  to 
flatter  and  deceive"  but  at  least  it  was  not 
pompous,  and  it  was  delightfully  unprofes- 
sional. There  are  other  ways,  of  course,  of 
being  unprofessional  than  that  of  wearing 
the  bloom  of  easy  grace  at  the  performance 
of  difficult  tasks.  There  is  the  way  of  cer- 
tain philosophers  and  statesmen  whose  words 
have  come  down  to  us  with  the  simple  splen- 
dor of  their  cogency  untarnished  by  the  sug- 
gestion either  of  art  or  learning.  The  Decla- 
ration of  Independence  is  an  example  of  what 
may  be  done  in  the  mood  not  of  business  or  of 
art,  but  of  practical  emotion,  if  I  may  so  de- 
fine it.  It  is  not  commonly,  however,  an  easy 
or  simple  matter  perfectly  to  combine  the 
professional  qualities  of  expert  and  practised 
workmanship  with  the  amateur  qualities  of 
spontaneity  and  vividness,  and  naturally, 
what  most  of  us  are  looking  for  is  the  easy 
matter.  *'It  is  supreme  happiness,"  said 
Hippolyte  Taine  to  Edouard  de  Suckau,  "  to 
become  a  mill-horse  and  to  go  round  and 
round  without  further  research  or  invention. " 
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N  a  recent  number  of  the  magazine  a  con- 
tributor pointed  out  that  Leather-stock- 
ing had  died  after  saying  "Here  !  "  thirty 
years  earlier  than  the  death  of  Colonel  New- 
come  after  saying  "Adsum!"  The  atten- 
tion of  this  contributor  has  since  been  called 
to  the  fact  that  when  Colonel  Esmond  broke 
his    sword    before    the    unworthy 

r-.  ^^  ^If^  prince  whom  he  had  served  so  long 

Once    More  ,         ,        „      ,  ,      r  ,, 

and  so  loyally,  he  was  only  follow- 
ing an  example  which  had  been  set  by  the 
noble  Athos,  who  broke  his  sword  also  before 


Louis  XIV  because  that  inhuman  monarch 
had  taken  for  himself  Mile,  de  la  Valliere, 
the  young  lady  beloved  by  the  Vicomte  de 
Bragelonne,  who  was  the  son  of  Athos.  And 
the  same  effect  is  to  be  found  also  in  the 
opera  of  "La  Favorite."  The  book  of 
Donizetti's  opera  bears  the  names  of  Al- 
phonse  Royer  and  Gustave  Vaez;  but  it  is 
said  to  have  been  revised  by  Scribe.  It  was 
derived  from  a  forgotten  play  called  the 
"Comtede  Comminges,"  written  by  one 
Baculard-D'Arnaud,  and  this  in  turn  had 
been  taken  from  a  novel  written  by  the  no- 
torious Mme.  de  Teucin,  the  callous  mother 
of  D'Alembert.  The  scene  of  the  sword 
breaking  is  not  in  the  novel  or  the  play;  and 
quite  possibly  it  may  have  been  introduced 
into  the  book  of  the  opera  by  the  fertile  and 
ingenious  Scribe.  "La  Favorite"  was  pro- 
duced in  1840,  when  Thackeray  was  in  Paris 
preparing  the  "  Paris  Sketch-Book. "  It  was 
in  1850  that  Dumas  published  the  "Vicomte 
de  Bragelonne";  and  it  was  in  1852  that 
Thackeray  put  forth  "Henry  Esmond." 

There  is  no  denying  that  the  striking 
situation  which  Thackeray  used  with  so  much 
skill  in  his  novel  had  already  been  utilized 
in  the  stirring  romance  of  Dumas  and  in  the 
pathetic  libretto  of  Royer,  Vaez,  and  Scribe. 
Did  Thackeray  borrow  it  from  the  romance 
or  from  the  libretto  ?  Or  did  he  reinvent  it 
for  himself,  forgetting  that  it  had  already 
served?  He  was  in  Paris  when  Donizetti's 
tuneful  music  was  first  heard;  and  he  was 
going  to  the  opera  as  often  as  he  could.  He 
was  fond  of  Dumas's  interminable  tales  of 
adyenture;  and  he  had  a  special  liking  for 
Athos.  It  is  in  one  of  the  Roundabout 
Papers — "On  a  Peal  of  Bells" — that  he  de- 
clared his  preference.  "Of  your  heroic 
heroes,  I  think  our  friend,  Monseigneur 
Athos,  Comte  de  la  Fere,  is  my  favorite." 
Is  this  a  case  of  conveyance,  such  as  is  often 
carelessly  called  plagiarism?  or  is  it  a  case 
of  unconscious  reminiscence?  That  Dumas 
knew  what  he  was  doing  when  he  lifted  the 
situation  out  of  "La  Favorite "  is  very  likely, 
for  it  was  not  his  custom  to  be  overscrupulous 
in  taking  what  he  could  make  his  own.  But 
Thackeray  had  been  careful  to  credit  the 
suggestion  of  one  or  two  of  his  earlier  French 
sketches  to  the  Parisian  story-tellers  he  had 
put  under  contribution.  Besides  he  was  a 
writer  of  transparent  honesty ;  and  it  is  there- 
fore highly  probable  that  he  had  no  conscious- 
ness that  the  scene  was  not  original  with  him. 


h'>o»t  a  photograph  by  l> 


The  Road  of  the  Cross,  by  Jean  Beraud. 


SOME    UNECCLESIASTICAL    RELIGIOUS 
ART 

THE  recent  acquisition  by  the  New  York 
Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art  of  the  im- 
portant painting  by  Leon  Lhermitte, 
from  the  last  Paris  Salon,  ' '  Christ  Among  the 
Lowly,"  may  be  justified  at  least  on  architec- 
tonic grounds — that  is,  as  in  the  museum's 
province,  or  art,  of  organizing  knowledge  or 
arranging  it  in  a  system.  This  picture  may 
be  considered  as  a  good  example  of  a  certain 
form  of  religious  art,  practically  unknown  in 
the  ' '  golden  age  "  of  painting,  when  the  sway 
of  the  Church  was  still  undisputed,  and  now 
much  in  favor  in  some  of  the  Continental 
schools,  especially  among  the  Germans.  It 
professes  to  be  a  sort  of  coming  to  the  aid, 
by  the  laymen,  of  the  conventional  religious 
painters,  by  treating  their  themes  with  novel, 
and  presumably  more  popular,  methods.  The 
motives  behind  this  seeming  opitulation  are 
very  frequently  open  to  suspicion,  naturally. 
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Of  those  which  inspire  the  sincere  works,  the 
truly  devout  ones,  it  would  be  difficult  to  make 
a  classification.  It  has  been  suggested  that 
one  of  the  most  reverent,  imagining  scenes 
like  this  of  Lhermitte's,  may  be  a  desire  to 
set  forth  to  the  outward  eye  the  fulfilment  of 
the  promise  of  Matthew  xviii :  20 ;  the  bring- 
ing home  to  the  worldly  mind,  the  making 
vivid  and  real,  of  the  scriptural  incidents,  and 
consequently  of  the  religious  truths  which 
they  inculcate ;  the  presentation  of  a  preacher 
who  was  not  merely  of  Judea  some  two  thou- 
sandyears  ago,  but  also  of  to-day,  in  our  midst. 
The  extraordinary  variety  and  ingenuity,  sin- 
cere or  perverted,  of  these  unchurchly  works ; 
the  reputation  and  ability  of  very  many  of  the 
painters  who  have  followed  in  this  movement, 
combine  to  make  this  modern  development 
much  more  a  matter  of  general  interest  than 
the  squabbles  over  mere  technical  methods 
which  so  frequently  rend  the  ateliers. 

More  than  one  of  the  modern  schools  of 
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Suffer  Little  Children  to  Come  Unto  Me.      From  a  painting  by  von  Uhde. 


painting  have  seen  technique  perfected  while 
inspiration  vanished;  and  the  believers  are 
not  always  the  best  artists.  The  undevout 
painters  include,  naturally,  all  those  who  see 
in  the  biblical  subjects  merely  material  for 
ge7i7'e  —  the  '*  Magdalens,"  the  "Judiths" 
and  ''Susannahs"  and  "Salomes"  of  all 
schools,  ancient  and  modern,  the  innumer- 
able "Temptations,"  of  St.  Anthony,  St. 
Hilarion,  etc.,  the  "Concubine  of  the  Levite 
of  Ephraim, "  by  Henner  and  others.  Even  of 
the  painters  who  have  followed  the  Saxon 
von  Uhde  in  his  transferral  of  scriptural 
themes  to  modern  localities — harking  back 
to  the  naive  practices  of  the  earlier  painters 
— but  very  fewhave  any  air  of  having  wrought 
prayerfully.  This  not  very  intelligent  at- 
tempt to  suggest  that  the  teachings  of  the 
Saviour  are  still  applicable  to  our  every-day 
walks  is  naturally  attended  by  many  incon- 
gruities, as  may  be  seen  in  our  reproduction 
of  his  "  Suffer  Little  Children  to  Come  Unto 
Me,"  and  a  very  sincere  flame  of  zeal  must 
light  up  these  works  or  there  will  be  no  les- 
son. Von  Uhde  defined  his  own  principles 
in  a  letter  to  a  friend  concerning  his  "Easter 
Morning":  "For  the  artistic  quality  of  the 
jMcture,  it  is  of  little  importance  whether  these 
are  the  three  Maries  or  three  modern  women ; 
they  have  been  to  a  grave."     Something  of 
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the  same  confusion  of  thought  ihat  marks 
his  pictures  appears  here;  in  his  versions  of 
the  Nativity  it  is  \h.Q pathetic  side  of  the  story 
upon  which  he  usually  insists.  In  the  ' '  Holy 
Eve,"  a  peasant  woman,  evidently  in  sore 
trouble,  leans  against  a  fence  in  the  dusk,  in 
the  midst  of  a  lonely  snowy  plain;  the  large 
tracks  of  a  man's  feet  in  the  snow  lead  toward 
a  little  cabin  the  distance.  In  this  instance 
a  thin  ring  of  light  encircles  her  head ;  in  the 
"  Walk  to  Bethlehem"  neither  the  carpenter 
w^ith  his  bag  of  tools  nor  his  fainting  com- 
panion whom  he  supports  along  the  dreary 
road  in  the  twilight  indicates  their  sacred 
character  otherwise  than  in  the  title.  In  a 
more  conventional  "Nativity,"  a  triptych, 
both  the  Wise  Men  and  the  angels  who  sit  in  a 
shining  row  along  the  rafters  to  sing  are 
Bavarian  peasants,  and,  as  in  most  of  these 
renderings,  the  scene  is  enveloped  in  a  gen- 
eral gloom.  One  of  the  best  known  of  these 
modern  versions  is  the  "Magdalen"  of  Jean 
Beraud,  a  very  smart  painter  said  to  have  no 
convictions  at  all.  The  conventional  figure 
of  the  Saviour  sits  at  the  head  of  a  Parisian 
supper  table,  all  the  other  personages,  in- 
cluding the  fair  penitent  at  his  feet,  are  in 
modern  costume,  the  lady  only  in  evening 
dress.  These  entirely  worldly  minded  gen- 
tlemen, not  much  interested  in  the  incident 
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(one  of  them  is  lighting  his  cigarette  at  a 
candle  at  the  end  of  the  table),  are  so  much 
better  selected  and  portrayed  that  they  be- 
come the  real  heroes  of  the  scene.  In  other 
canvases,  notably  two  in  which  the  scenes  of 
the  Crucifixion  are  transferred  to  French  soil 
and  the  present  day,  this  painter  has  osten- 
tatiously furnished 
his  contribution  to 
this  doubtful  preach- 
ing—  thus  insisting 
upon  the  applicabili- 
ty of  the  scriptural 
themes  by  demon- 
strating their  incon- 
gruity. The  mob 
hoots  the  Saviour 
with  the  cross,  or 
stones  him;  the 
wealthy  or  refined 
classes  are  scornful 
or  indifferent;  only 
the  very  poor,  or  the 
dying,  or  the  profes- 
sional ministers  of 
religion,  recognize 
him  or  appeal  to 
him.  The  technical 
execution  of  these 
paintings  is  of  a  spe- 
cies of  skilfulness 
very  much  in  keep- 
ing with  this  brutal 
rendering  of  a  seti- 
ous  theme.  The 
French  painter 
Lhermitte,  the  Finn 
Edelfeldt,  the  Amer- 
ican Melchers,  and 
many  others,  have 
also  followed  in  this 

line,  but  also  with  apparently  imperfect  suc- 
cess. The  spectator,  at  least,  generally  re- 
mains unconvinced. 

The  "sombre  and  often  grotesque  luxuri- 
ance of  the  Germanic  fancy"  {vtd^H.  H.  Boy- 
esen)  finds  itself  very  much  at  home  in  these 
dislocated  themes,  and  the  results  achieved 
are  in  many  cases  extraordinarily  uncouth. 
Even  with  such  a  reverent  painter  as  Eduard 
von  Gebhardt  the  pathetic  and  homely  real- 
ism of  the  figures  of  the  Saviour  and  his  dis- 
ciples in  his  ''Last  Supper"  of  some  thirty 
years  ago  has  now  become,  as  in  his  recent 
large  painting  of  "Christ  in  the  Tempest," 
quite  uninspired  and  very  unpleasant.    I.en- 


bach,  venturing  into  these  alien  themes,  has 
done  a  "Flight  into  Egypt,"  heads  and 
shoulders  only,  in  which  the  Virgin  and  Child 
are  wooden  and  archaic,  while  Joseph  presents 
the  aspect  of  a  smug  burgher  with  side-whis- 
kers. The  feeling  for  style  of  some  kind, 
the  admirable  brushwork,  which  character- 


Fro7ii  a  photograpJt,  copyric^izt  JQOj,  by   li  laiam  :icnaHS. 

Christ  Among  the  Lowly,  by  Leon  Lhermitte. 


izes  Franz  Stuck's  "Expulsion  from  Eden," 
entirely  disappears  in  the  completely  ugly 
and  tasteless  renderings  of  Scripture  themes 
by  such  painters  as  Trlibner,  Volz,  Franz 
Stassen,  Louis  Corinth  (of  the  Berlin  Seces- 
sion), Christian  Speyer;  and,  worst  of  all, 
Sascha  Schneider,  who  executes  huge  alle- 
gorical and  mystical  combinations.  As  a 
representative  work  of  this  modern  school 
there  may  be  cited  the  "  Zertretene  "  of  Ka- 
the  Kollwitz,  exhibited  some  three  or  four 
years  ago  in  Munich,  a  species  of  triptych  or 
predella.  In  the  central  panel  appears  the 
dead  body  of  the  Saviour,  lying  at  length, 
very  much  attenuated;  over  him  stoops  a  fig- 
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ure  nude  to  the  waist,  and  leaning  on  the 
sword  of  the  executioner,  who  puts  his  hand 
to  the  wound  in  the  side  ;  on  the  left  are  seen  a 
peasant  and  his  wife  who  have  just  strangled 
their  child  or  are  about  to  do  so ;  on  the  right, 
Mary  Magdalen,  old,  ugly,  and  naked,  weeps 
with  her  back  against  the  foot  of  the  cross, 
while  a  younger  female,  also  nude,  appar- 
ently seeks  to  console  her.  It  is  a  presenta- 
tion of  Hopeless  Despair. 

The  Norwegian  Skredsvig,  in  at  least  one 
important  composition,  has  sought  to  avoid 
the  grotesquenessof  introducing  the  conven- 
tional Syrian  figure  among  his  own  peas- 
ants (and  thereby  bringing  up  the  whole 
question  of  inherent  and  racial  differences  of 
every  kind)  by  boldly  representing  "The 
Son  of  Man"  under  the  entirely  common- 
place guise  of  an  itinerant  modern  preacher. 
This  picture,  one  of  the  most  curious  of  these 
curious  experiments,  is  founded  on  the  in- 
cident related  in  Luke  xix:  29-36,  in  which 
the  disciples,  at  Christ's  bidding,  appropri- 
ate an  unridden  colt  for  his  use,  because 
"the  Lord  hath  need  of  him,"  and,  "as  he 
went,  they  spread  their  clothes  in  the  way." 
In  this  very  free  translation  the  scene  is  trans- 
ferred to  a  Norwegian  village,  there  is  no 
colt  and  no  disciples,  the  pictorial  interest, 
confined  to  the  immediate  foreground,  is  cen- 
tred upon  the  figure  of  a  woman,  apparently 
truncated,  in  pink  and  blue,  wheeled  along 
in  a  wheelbarrow,  and  an  old  woman  kneel- 
ing who  has  spread  three  rugs,  or  bits  of  car- 
pet, in  front  of  her  cottage  door  and  is  setting 
certain  pots  of  flowers  upon  the  corners  to 
keep  the  wind  from  lifting  them.  Behind 
her  are  a  younger  woman  and  an  old  man 
looking  toward  the  middle  distance,  where, 
on  the  little  grass-grown  road,  in  a  group 
of  people,  a  man  in  a  "cut-away"  coat,  hold- 
ing a  little  round  hat,  puts  his  other  hand  on 
a  little  girl's  head.  Another  little  girl  lifts 
a  bandage  from  her  eyes  to  look  at  him — she 
and  the  woman  in  the  wheelbarrow  repre- 
sent ' '  the  poor, "  of  whom  there  is  no  mention 
in  the  text.  The  Pharisees  are  personified 
by  the  gentry  of  the  village,  conversing  among 
themselves  and  ostentatiously  ignoring  the  in- 
cident. This  large  canvas  is  dignified  by  very 
good  conventional  painting,  quiet  in  tone. 

Of  an  entirely  different  species  is  Cazin's 
"Judith,"  shown  in  the  Paris  Exhibition  of 
1889,  and  purchased  by  Mr.  Potter  Palmer, 
in  which  the  some^vhat  unpleasant  story  of 


the  Apocrypha  is  converted  into  a  "peas- 
ant melopoeia"  of  our  own  day.  Here  the 
gate  of  the  city  of  Bethunia  was  rendered  from 
a  little  walled  town  in  Brittany ;  the  widow  of 
Manasses,  setting  out  on  her  fateful  mission, 
gathers  her  decent  cloak  around  her  but  shows 
no  signs  of  "her  bracelets,  and  her  chains, 
and  her  rings  and  all  her  ornaments,"  on 
which  the  text  insists;  "Ozias,  and  the  an- 
cients of  the  city,  Chabris  and  Charmis,"  have 
also  disappeared;  a  basket,  an  anvil,  and  a 
few  country  people  are  the  sole  witnesses  of 
her  departure.  In  spite  of  this  transforma- 
tion the  spirit  of  the  story  seems  to  be  pre- 
served— a  dignity,  a  sense  of  trouble  and  pos- 
sible deliverance  in  the  air.  In  technical 
rendering  this  canvas  is  one  of  the  painter's 
most  distinguished  works,  and  in  conception 
and  composition  far  more  important  than  his 
later,  smaller  landscapes  with  their  charm 
and  their  monotony  of  tone. 

To  the  illustrations  of  the  legends  of  the 
Church  also  the  test  of  devoutness  can 
scarcely  be  applied  strictly ;  it  is  perhaps  re- 
grettable, but  true,  that  mere  artistic  excel- 
lence will  cover  a  great  many  sins  of  lack  of 
faith.  It  is  scarcely  probable,  for  example, 
that  M.  L.  O.  Merson  accepts  literally  the 
pious  story  of  the  wolf  of  Agubbio,  converted 
to  Christianity  by  St.  Francis  of  Assisi  with  a 
single  sign  of  the  cross,  and  sanctified  by  his 
subsequent  good  deeds.  Nevertheless,  hehas 
shown  him  to  us  in  an  important  painting 
which  renders  the  theme  with  perfect  appre- 
ciation of  the  naivete,  the  piety,  the  curious, 
ingenious,  tormented,  wide- reaching  medi- 
aeval imagination.  The  animal  appears  in 
the  little  wintry  square  of  the  town,  admi- 
rably invented,  or  restored — the  public  foun- 
tain, the  people,  the  pigeons,  the  mounted 
knight  reining  his  horse  away  from  the  citi- 
zen with  the  affrighted  donkey,  and,  in  the 
foreground,  the  open  door  of  the  meat  shop 
with  the  stout  butcher  handing  down  a  mor- 
sel of  liver  to  St.  Isengrim  himself.  Round 
the  latter's  furry  neck  are  strung  blessed 
medals,  consecrated  by  the  Pope;  around  his 
lupine  head  flickers  the  saint's  halo.  A  little 
girl  drags  at  her  mother's  hand  that  she  may 
turn  back,  smiling,  to  stroke  the  saint's  back ; 
the  butcher's  dog  gnaws  his  bone  in  the  cor- 
ner in  the  snow  quite  unheeding.  It  is  a 
veritable  restoration,  rendered  without  any 
unnecessary  solemnity. 

William  Walton. 


A/ter  an  etching  printed  in  colors  by  George  :,• 
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VANISHING    INDIAN    TYPES 

THE    TRIBES    OF   THE    SOUTHWEST 
By  E.  S.  Curtis 

Illustrations  from   photographs  by  the  author 


HEN  Coronado,  with  his 
venturesome  little  band  of 
three  hundred  mail-clad 
Spaniards,  crowded  his  way 
into  the  North  in  search  of 
the  seven  cities  of  Cibola, 
with  their  fabled  hoards  of  gold,  he  encoun- 
tered many  small  bands  of  roving  Indians, 
whom  he  termed  "wild  Indians."  These 
so-called  wild  Indians  were  the  Apaches  and 
Navajos.  From  their  geographical  prox- 
imity and  linguistic  relationship  they  were, 
and  have  been  considered,  in  a  broad  way, 
as  one  group.  It  was  with  the  Southern 
branch  of  this  Athapascan  group  that  Co- 
ronado and  his  men  were  brought  most  in 
contact.  The  village  Indians  of  the  region 
called  them  "Apaches,"  meaning  enemy  in 
its  broadest  sense — that  is,  "Every  man's 
enemy."  These  roving  bands  of  marauders 
were  then  living  more  from  what  they  might 
steal  from  the  less  warlike  villages  and 
Pueblo  Indians  than  from  their  hunting  or 
farming. 

From  Coronado's  day  to  the  one  of  the 
final  struggle  when  old  Geronimo  was  made 
prisoner,  every  page  of  the  Southwest  his- 
tory tells  us  of  the  Apache's  cunning,  feroci- 
ty, and  physical  endurance.  Scarcely  a 
tribe  of  our  American  Indians  but  what 
have  engraved  their  record  of  crime  and  in- 
famy high  up  on  history's  wall,  yet  above 
them  all  is  the  Apaches'. 

From  1540  to  1853  New  Spain  and 
Mexico  carried  on  a  so-called  warfare  with 
these  people.  The  Apaches  were  vastly 
outnumbered  by  the  Mexican  soldiery,  but 
what  thev  lacked   in  numbers  was  more 


than  made  up  in  courage  and  craftiness. 
The  Apache  ever  had  a  thorough  contempt 
for  the  Mexican  soldier,  and  in  later  years, 
when  they  were  fighting  with  firearms  as  well 
as  arrows,  they  would  not  waste  cartridges 
on  the  Mexicans,  but  would  kill  them  with 
arrows,  spears,  and  stones,  saving  their  car- 
tridges for  other  and  more  worthy  foes. 

When  this  Southwest  region  became  a 
part  of  the  United  States  the  Apaches  were 
a  serious  problem  with  which  we  had  to 
contend.  Our  Government  vacillated  be- 
tween a  simpering  peace  policy  and  the 
other  extreme,  their  extermination.  Their 
zone  of  wandering  being  intersected  by  the 
international  boundary-line  further  com- 
plicated matters.  They  would  raid  down 
into  Mexico  and  then  rush  back  with  the 
plunder  to  our  side  of  the  line,  out  of  reach 
of  the  pursuing  soldiers.  Next,  it  would 
be  a  raid  on  the  Arizona  side  and  a  flight 
into  the  wild  mountains  of  Sonora.  The 
Mexican  Government  attempted  to  assist 
their  miserable  army  by  giving  a  scalp 
bounty,  and  for  years  they  paid  out  their 
gold  coin  for  Apache  scalps.  Scalp  hunt- 
ing became  a  recognized  industry.  The 
horror  of  this  was  that,  to  the  Mexican 
official,  all  scalps  looked  alike,  whether 
from  the  head  of  a  hostile  or  a  friendly  In- 
dian. The  price  was  one  hundred  dollars 
for  a  man,  fifty  dollars  for  a  woman,  and 
twenty-five  dollars  for  a  child.  It  is  small 
wonder  that  the  tribe  sank  deeper  into 
savagery  than  ever,  when  we  stop  to  think 
that  the  men  knew  there  was  a  price  set  on 
the  scalps  of  their  wives  and  children;  and 
there  was  a  horde  of  human  fiends,  white 
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in  color,  but  more  savage  than  the  savage 
himself,  who  were  hunting  them  as  they 
would  a  cougar  of  the  mountains. 

After  years  of  wabbling  between  peace 
and  extermination,  General  Crook,  with 
his  wonderful  insight  into  the  Indian  char- 
acter, was  given  the  difficult  task  of  set- 
tling the  Apache  question.  It  took  him 
a  considerable  time  to  perfect  an  army  or- 
ganization fit  for  a  campaign  in  a  country 
w^here  the  mountains  in  winter  were  deep 
in  snow  and  bitterly  cold,  and  the  desert  in 
summer  a  waterless  furnace.  He  also  had 
to  contend,  for  a  time,  with  the  wxll-meant 
but  more  than  useless  Peace  Commission, 
as  well  as  the  politician  and  grafter,  who 
desired  anything  but  a  final  settlement  of 
the  Indian  troubles,  as  it  was  out  of  such 
troubles  that  they  made  their  living.  This 
crowd  of  fellows  could  well  have  been 
classed  with  the  Mexican  scalp  hunters. 
The  scalp  hunting  caused  the  loss  of  many 
white  settlers,  through  the  Apache's  desire 
for  revenge,  and  the  grafter  helped  to  con- 
tinue the  trouble  that  he  might  grow  rich. 

General  Crook  took  the  Apache  ques- 
tion up  in  a  manner  which  showed  the 
Apache  that  he  had  to  deal  with  a  man  dif- 
ferent from  any  with  whom  he  had  hereto- 
fore been  brought  in  contact.  He  sent  out 
asking  the  Apache  head  men  and  chiefs  to 
come  to  his  camp,  so  that  he  might  talk 
with  them.  When  they  assembled,  he  told 
them,  "I  have  come  here  to  settle  the 
Apache  fighting.  You  who  want  peace 
can  come  on  to  the  reservation,  raise  crops 
and  I  will  help  you  start  your  farms  and  the 
Government  will  buy  hay  and  grain  from 
you  and  pay  you  for  your  work.  Any  of 
you  who  do  not  want  to  do  this  and  want 
still  to  fight  and  steal,  can  go  back  to  the 
mountains,  and  I  will  fight  you  until  you 
come  in  or  kill  the  last  one  of  you,  but  I 
am  going  to  do  just  what  I  say.  I  am  not 
going  to  lie  to  you,  but  I  am  going  to  kill 
the  last  Apache  who  does  not  settle  down 
on  the  reservation." 

The  chiefs  drew  off  to  themselves  for  a 
talk.  Their  spokesman  said  to  his  brother 
Indians:  "He  is  a  new  kind  of  man.  He 
doesn't  say  anything  about  the  Great 
Father  or  that  the  Great  Father  sent  him, 
but  he  tells  us  that  he  does  not  lie  and  that 
he  will  kill  everyone  who  does  not  come  on 
the  reservation." 

They  realized  that  this  was  truly  a  new 


kind  of  man,  and  the  outcome  of  that  con- 
versation was,  that  Crook  was  furnished 
the  company  of  strong  young  Apaches  for 
which  he  had  asked,  which  enabled  him  to 
fight  Apaches  with  Apaches.  In  less  than 
two  years  the  Apaches  were  a  conquered 
people,  the  first  day  since  Coronado  met 
them  three  hundred  and  thirty-three  years 
before. 

The  next  two  years  saw  great  improve- 
ments among  them.  Lands  were  cleared, 
irrigating  ditches  dug,  new  homes  built,  and 
all  was  prosperity  and  peace.  The  Apache 
problem  seemed  settled.  Sioux  and  Che}- 
ennes  and  other  tribes  of  the  North  were 
making  trouble,  and  Crook  was  transferred 
to  the  Department  of  the  Platte  and  at  once 
began  his  campaign  against  the  Northern 
tribes.  He  was  scarcely  off  the  Apache  res- 
ervation before  the  contractors.  Govern- 
ment employees,  and  political  grafters  were 
at  work  to  undo  all  that  had  been  done. 

Their  efforts  succeeded  so  well  that  each 
year  found  the  Apache  growing  more  dis- 
satisfied and  restless.  This  culminated  in 
the  outbreak  of  1882.  Crook  was  hastily 
summoned  and  took  charge  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Arizona.  Geronimo  and  many  of 
his  band  were  taken  to  the  Southeast  as 
prisoners,  and  the  others  were  settled  on 
the  White  Mountain  reservation,  which 
has  since  that  time  been  their  heme. 

This  reservation  is  a  part  of  the  high 
table-lands  of  Southeastern  Arizona.  It  is 
one  succession  of  mountains  and  high  mesa 
parks,  broken  here  and  there  with  valleys 
and  streams.  The  mountains  and  mesa 
lands  are  wooded  with  pine,  cedar,  fir, 
juniper  and  oak,  and  in  the  valleys  is  found 
mistletoe-grown  cotton-wood,  willow,  alder 
and  walnut,  with  much  sumach,  all  jungle 
woven  with  the  vine  of  the  grape,  hop,  and 
columbine.  Everywhere,  on  mountain 
and  in  valley,  there  is  a  great  profusion  of 
the  many  varieties  of  cacti,  and  in  spring- 
time, canyon  and  valley,  mountainside  and 
mesa  are  a  blazing  mass  of  wild  flowers. 

Entering  the  reservation  by  the  Hol- 
brook  way,  the  first  few  miles  is  through  a 
splendid  pine  forest  which  covers  one-fifth 
of  the  reservation.  Going  down  the  Black 
Canyon  the  road  is  through  a  few  miles  of 
fine  oaks,  and  then  on  to  the  valley  of  the 
White  River,  which  has  long  been  the  home 
of  the  Apache,  and  before  him  the  home  of 
a  race  of  which  history  knows  but  little. 


From  a  photograph,  copyright  jgo4,  by  E.  S.   Curtis. 

Vash-Ghon,  Jicarilla  Apache  Chief. 


Frotit  a  p/iotogra/>h,  copy  right   l<).)4,  by  E.  S.   Ciotis. 

A  Hill-top  Camp. — Jicarilla  Land. 


For  several  miles  the  road  clings  to  the 
crest  of  the  canyon,  at  the  bottom  of  which 
flows  White  River.  As  we  pass  along  this 
road,  low  mounds  are  seen  everywhere 
about  us.  To  the  uninitiated  they  mean 
nothing,  but  let  us  make  a  close  examina- 
tion. The  surface  is  strewn  with  fragments 
of  Indian  pottery,  and  we  at  once  know  we 
are  standing  on  the  ruins  of  the  home  of  a 
prehistoric  people.  About  us  has  been  a 
community  Hfe  of  which  only  a  backward 
reckoning  and  the  study  of  the  Pueblo  crea- 
tion myths  can  give  us  any  comprehension. 
Here  they  lived  their  life,  with  its  cares,  its 
joys,  and  its  mysteries.  We  realize  that  the 
crumbling  rock  was  once  the  walls  of  a  home 
where  into  the  world  were  born  tiny  brown 
infants.  The  infants  grew  to  maturity, mated 
to  dark-skinned  companions,  and  passed  on 
to  withered  leaves  of  life's  autumn,  to  sit  in 
the  shade  of  these  walls  and  cackle  at  the 
romping  antics  of  other  brown  infants.  Ages 
have  passed,  the  walls  have  cruml)led,  and 
in  the  ruins  trees  have  taken  root  and  grown 
to  rugged  old  age. 

There  are  approximately  2,000  of  the 
Apaches  scattered  about  on  a  reservation 
of  two  million  acres.  Of  agricultural  land 
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they  have  something  over  two  thousand 
acres,  the  greater  part  of  which  is  now  un- 
der cultivation.  This  arable  land  lies  along 
the  different  streams  which  have  their 
source  among  the  high  peaks  in  the  north- 
western part  of  the  reservation,  and  break 
through  the  hills  and  mountains  on  their 
way  to  Salt  River. 

White  River  and  its  eastern  branch,  with 
their  comparatively  wide  valleys,  come  first 
in  importance;  then  the  Cibicou,  Carrizo, 
Bonito  and  Turkey  Creek. 

The  Apache  home,  which  he  calls  con- 
gueh,  is  built  by  forming  its  framework  of 
poles,  thatched  with  native  grass.  Through 
this  loosely  matted  covering  the  smoke  from 
the  camp-fires  finds  its  outlet,  and  the  rain 
and  snow  sift  through,  making  them  a  poor 
shelter  in  times  of  storm. 

Squaw  labor  is  of  small  account,  more 
especially  since  the  Apache  has  many  wives ; 
hence  the  Apache  family  builds  many 
homes — in  fact,  a  home  wherever  circum- 
stances may  require.  The  Apache  himself 
likes  nothing  better  than  to  be  on  the  move. 
In  his  own  words  he  says:  ''Why  live  all 
the  time  one  place  when  many  fine  places 
to  live?" 
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From  a  pJiotograph,  copyright  2904,  by  E.  S.  Cttiiis. 

A  Jicariila  Type. 
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In  the  good  old  days  the  zone  of  wandering 
centred  in  the  mountains  in  what  is  now 
Southeastern  Arizona.  This  was  their 
stronghold,  their  fortress.  From  here  they 
raided  to  the  Southeast  well  down  into  Sono- 
ra  (Old  Mexico) ,  west  to  the  Colorado  River, 
north  into  the  Hopi  and  Navajo  country, 
and  east  as  far  as  central  Texas.  From  this 
mountain  rendezvous  they  would  swoop 
down  upon  the  Mexicans  or  Indians  of  So- 
nora,  or  perhaps  upon  the  Pueblo  villages  of 
the  north,  and  in  later  years  the  white  set- 
tlers of  the  Southwest  were  kept  in  momen- 
tary peril  of  these  roving  bands.  To  follow 
them  was  a  fruitless  task  and  led  to  certain 
destruction.  The  Apache  is  a  true  nomad, 
a  child  of  nature,  whose  birthright  is  a  crav- 
ing for  the  war-path,  and  who  drew  from 
his  mother's  brown  breast  the  indomitable 
courage  and  endurance  of  which  the  world 
knows  no  equal,  and  a  cunning  which  is  be- 
yond reckoning.  His  character  is  a  strong 
mixture  of  savagery,  courage,  and  ferocity, 
with  a  gentleness  and  affection  for  his  fam- 
ily, particularly  his  children.  He  knows  no 
such  thing  as  fear.  Death,  which  he  faces 
with  indifference,  holds  no  terror  for  him. 
On  the  other  hand,  a  friend  may  die  and  he 
will  grieve  to  such  an  extent  that  he  will  com- 
mit suicide.  Mr.  Cooley  speaks  of  an  in- 
stance where  a  medicine  man  was  killed  in 
a  tulapi  debauch.  His  friend,  a  medicine 
man,  rode  up,  looked  at  the  body,  chanted  a 
few  words  and  stabbed  himself,  saying,  "I 
want  to  go  with  my  brother." 

General  Crook,  who  knew  the  Apaches 
as  no  other  man  knew  them,  and  who 
finally  conquered  them,  said  they  were  the 
worst  tribe  of  American  Indians  to  subdue. 
They  had  the  instinct  of  the  animal,  the 
ferocity  and  cunning  of  the  tiger,  with  the 
reason  and  logic  of  civilization.  They 
rarely  burned  or  otherwise  tortured  their 
captives,  but  the  Mexican  early  learned  to 
shoot  his  women  rather  than  let  them  be 
taken  prisoners. 

The  taking  of  scalps  has  been  spoken  of 
so  commonly  in  the  press  of  the  United 
States  that  it  has  become  a  general  prac- 
tice, when  speaking  of  a  man  having  lost 
his  life  among  the  Indians,  to  say, "He  lost 
his  scalp."  Novelists  even  of  to-day ,when 
locating  their  stories  in  Apache-land,  al- 
most invariably  scalp  the  victims  of  Apache 
vengeance.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  one  can  say 
that  the  Apache  never  took  scalps.  Men  who 


have  lived  in  the  Apache  country  and  have 
been  closely  associated  with  them  for  thirty 
years  or  more,  claim  that  no  full-blooded 
Apache  ever  scalped  a  man  he  killed.  On 
the  contrary,  he  would  not  touch  a  body 
after  death,  and  would  throw  away  his  weap- 
ons if  stained  with  human  blood.  Their 
own  dead  the  men  never  help  to  bury.  This 
task  is  left  to  the  women. 

The  Apache  woman,  according  to  her 
code,  is  strikingly  modest  and  proverbially 
virtuous.  The  success  with  which  they 
conceal  their  bodies  with  their  scant  cloth- 
ing is  quite  marvelous.  In  their  conver- 
sation they  know  no  sex  distinction.  The 
Apache  language  has  no  profanity,  but 
what  it  lacks  in  that  is  more  than  com- 
pensated in  coarseness. 

With  these  people  civiHzation  is  making 
considerable  advancement.  He  who  was  a 
renegade  is  fast  becoming  a  worker  of  the 
soil.  Old  Geronimo,  the  worst  of  them  all, 
is  passing  his  final  years,  virtually  a  prison- 
er, at  Fort  Sill.  Jolly  old  Cheno,  whose 
record  of  crime  has  few  equals,  tends  his 
cro])s  and  tells  of  a  long  time  ago  when  he, 
lone-handed,  within  a  single  night,  killed 
thirty  Mexicans.  The  spirit  of  the  Apache 
is  not  broken;  he  has  lost  none  of  his  cun- 
ning, craftiness  or  endurance,  but  he  sees 
that  the  day  of  the  war-path  is  no  more. 

The  Apaches,like  many  otherNorthAmer- 
ican  tribes,  are  sun-worshippers.  Their 
myths  tell  them  that  the  sun  is  the  all-pow- 
erful deity  and  to  it  all  supplications  are 
addressed.  On  going  into  battle,  planting 
corn,  or  in  starting  on  a  cattle-stealing  ex- 
pedition ,  the  sun  is  asked  to  look  with  favor. 
That  they  believe  in  a  future  world  is 
proved  by  their  custom  of  killing  horses 
and  burying  them,  as  well  as  their  clothing 
and  implements  of  the  chase,  for  life  in  the 
future  world.  Not  only  the  medicine  men 
but  the  people  claim  to  hold  communion 
with  the  Chindi  or  spirits  of  their  ancestors. 
They  are  also  great  believers  in  omens, 
talismans  and  amulets,  but  are  very  con- 
servative and  it  is  with  difficulty  that  one 
gets  them  to  discuss  things  supernatural. 
They  will  not  talk  about  God  among  their 
own  people  with  famiharity,  and  scarcely 
at  all  with  the  white  man. 

The  Apache  medicine  man  is  the  strong- 
est influence  among  them;  he  is  their  wise 
man  and  prophet.  They  have  a  sub-chief 
and  head  chief,  but  the  medicine  man  is  the 


The  Apache  Cowboy. 
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statesman,  the  power  behind  the  throne. 
The  chief  has  been  elected  by  his  people; 
they  know  they  have  made  him  such,  and 
that  he  is  but  human;  but  the  medicine 
man  they  believe  understands  things  of  the 
supernatural  and  receives  his  power  from 
God.  With  all  his  jugglery  and  hypocrisy 
he  has  much  that  is  real.  Life's  problems, 
from  his  degree  of  civilization,  have  been 


edge  tells  them  is  best,  but  while  its  pur- 
pose is  that  of  a  utensil,  it  must  have  lines  of 
symmetry  and  beauty.  While  decoration 
with  them  is  secondary  to  form  and  useful- 
ness, every  basket  is  a  wonderfully  designed 
piece  of  handiwork  and  causes  one  to  won- 
der how  a  people  apparently  so  dull  to  the 
beautiful  can  be  its  creator. 

Wherever  one  meets  an  Apache  squaw 


troll  a  photO);raph,  copyrit^Jit  igoj,  by  H.   S.   Curtis. 

The  Lost  Trail. — Apache. 


well  worked  out.  He  is  a  deep  student  of 
nature  and  the  supernatural.  There  is  al- 
ways about  his  person  the  medicine  string 
and  its  accompanying  bag  of  hoddenton, 
amulets  made  from  slivers  of  lightning-shat- 
tered trees,  trinkets  of  stone,  shell  and 
metal,  none  of  which  he  allows  touched  by 
profane  hands. 

The  Apache  handicraft  shows  best  in 
their  basket  work.  It  is  in  this  that  they 
show  their  love  and  appreciation  of  the  beau- 
tiful. They  have  but  few  forms  or  shapes, 
and  each  of  them  shows  the  w^orkings  of  a 
primitive  mind  on  the  problem  before  it. 
The  basket  is  to  be  used  for  certain  pur- 
poses. For  this  reason  its  form  and  material 
construction  must  be  such  as  their  knowl- 


he  will  see  the  burden  basket  or  tatsaca. 
This  is  a  roughly  made  basket,  decorated 
with  diagonal  lines  which  are  more  often 
painted  than  woven.  The  bottom  is  cov- 
ered with  buckskin,  from  which  strips  of 
the  same  material  extend  to  the  top;  buck- 
skin fringe  hangs  from  the  base,  upper  rim, 
and  perpendicular  strips.  These  baskets 
are  in  constant  use.  The  women  carry  them 
on  their  backs  by  a  leather  string  which 
passes  across  the  forehead.  They  are  also 
hung  from  the  pommel  of  the  saddle,  and  in 
them  is  carried  everything,  from  the  young- 
est baby  to  camp  utensils.  The  tus,  or  water- 
bottle,  is  a  closely  woven  basket,  coated  in- 
side and  out  with  pinon  gum.  Its  form  is 
that  of  a  vase,  its  coloring  a  deep  rich  brown 


I'vom  a  p/iotox'raph,  copyright  IQOJ,  by  E.   S.   Cm-tis. 

Getting  Water.  —  Apache  Land. 


From  a  photogra/ih,  copyright  ig04,  by  E.  S.  Curds. 
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The  Navajo  Medicine  Man. 


F>-o»i  a  photograpli,  copyright   IQO4,  by  H.  S.   Cm  iis. 

A  Chief  of  the  Desert.— A  Navajo. 
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from  the  gum  with  which  it  is  coated.  The 
tuseskoga  is  the  most  pretentious  of  their 
basket  work.  Its  form  is  vase-Hke,  as  is  their 
water-bottle;  it  is  elaborately  decorated  and 
so  closely  woven  that  it  is  water-tight.  The 
tsa  is  a  low,  bowl-shaped  basket,  which  is 
used  as  a  food  dish  for  dry  or  liquid  foods, 
and  by  the  medicine  men  for  their  medicine 
paraphernalia.     The  materials  used  in  their 


across  the  saddle,  and  the  burden  basket  is 
hung  over  the  pommel  at  one  side;  on  the 
other  side  is  hung  a  water-bottle,  and  from 
the  back  of  the  saddle  another  burden  basket 
and  a  second  water-bottle,  and  then  a  few 
miscellaneous  traps  are  fastened  on,  and  on 
top  of  all  this  the  Apachegirl  climbs,  complet- 
ing a  splendid  picture  of  pagan  barbarism. 
With  the  women  the  primitive  dress  was 


From  a  photograph,  copyright  Jg04,  by  E.  S.  Cid  tis. 

The  Navajo  Blanket  Weaver  in  the  Canyon  de  Chelly. 


basket-making  are  cotton-wood  and  willow 
as  the  basic  material.  Usually  the  black 
in  the  design  is  from  the  martynia  pod,  the 
browns  or  reds  are  from  the  root  of  the  cac- 
tus. The  women  do  but  a  limited  amount  of 
weaving  in  beads.  Most  of  the  beads  worn 
by  them  are  simply  strung  on  threads,  which 
are  wound  about  the  neck  or  wrists,  yard 
after  yard,  until  they  form  a  coil  an  inch  or 
more  in  thickness. 

Saddle  bags  or  pouches  are  made  from 
rawhide,  with  applique  of  the  same  ma- 
terial and  red  flannel,  decorated  further 
with  earth  paints  as  well  as  a  long  fringe 
of  the  leather.     These  carryalls  are  hung 


a  short  buckskin  skirt  and  waist  of  the 
same  material;  both  skirt  and  waist  were 
ornamented  with  applique  of  skin  and  buck- 
skin fringe  and,  like  everything  else  that 
the  Apaches  wore,  were  hung  with  metal 
pendants.  The  form  of  the  garments  is 
now  the  same  as  of  old,  but  the  material 
is  bright-colored  calico,  cretonne  or  flan- 
nel, or  such  as  can  be  procured  from  the 
trader. 

Contrary  to  the  general  opinion,  the 
Apache  is  a  good  worker.  Men  and  women 
alike  work  at  the  heaviest  sort  of  labor.  The 
first  Apache  women  I  met  were  at  work  in  a 
woods  felhng  timber  and   cutting  it  into 


Froin  a  pnotog}-aph,  copyrig/it  jg04,  by  h.   ^.   LurUs. 


Out  of  the  Darkness. — A  Navajo  picture  in  Canyon  de  Chelly. 


cordwood.  To  see  women  in  the  forest  work- 
ing as  woodmen  was  a  novel  sight  to  me. 

These  people  must  be  self-supporting, 
as  the  Government  no  longer  treats  them  as 
objects  of  charity,  nor  does  it  owe  them  any 
vast  sums  of  money  which  must  be  paid 


in  annuities.  The  Government  has  lately 
adopted  the  wise  plan  of  helping  them  to 
support  themselves.  The  policy  is  to  pro- 
vide as  much  work  for  them  as  possible. 
This  work  is  of  a  public  improvement  nat- 
ure, such  as  building  and  improving  the 
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highways  and  constructing  large  irrigating 
ditches  for  the  benefit  of  the  community. 
In  time  gone  by  if  an  Apache  wanted  a 
wagon,  he  would  go  to  the  agent  and  make 
his  wants  known.  As  he  got  it  without  effort, 
no  care  was  taken  of  it.  Now  if  he  wants  a 
wagon  the  agent  gives  him  work  that  he  may 
earn  if,  and  it  is  safe  to  presume  that  when 
he  has  w^orked  a  month  and  a  half  for  a 
wagon  he  will  take  care  of  it. 

To-day  their  principal  source  of  living  is 
their  farms  along  many  of  the  streams  or 
narrow  valleys.  In  their  natural  state  these 
valleys  were  a  jungle  of  small  timber  and 
undergrowth  which  had  to  be  cleared  away 
before  the  land  could  be  cultivated.  Their 
crops  can  be  grown  by  irrigation  only,  and 
many  of  their  irrigating  ditches  are  miles  in 
length  and  well  constructed.  Corn  is  the 
principal  crop,  although  small  grain,  beans, 
and  vegetables  form  a  considerable  portion 
of  their  harvest. 

While  their  environment  is  much  the 
same,  and  the  root  of  the  language  exactly 
so,  in  culture,  character,  and  appearance 
the  Navajos  differ  much  from  the  Apaches. 
The  Apaches  were  by  every  instinct  a  fight- 
ing people.  On  the  contrary,  the  Navajos 
never  were.  From  the  nature  of  the  coun- 
try and  their  great  numbers  had  they  had 
any  organized  fighting  ability  they  would 
have  been  much  harder  to  conquer  than 
anv  other  of  our  Indians. 

During  the  so-called  Navajo  v/ar  the  Na- 
vajo nation  had  no  chief  with  any  consid- 
erable following — in  fact,  they  never  have 
had,  like  other  tribes,  a  head  chief  who  could 
demand  co-operation  of  other  head  men  or 
chiefs.  In  historical  times  Manuleto  had  a 
greater  following  than  any  other  chief.  Had 
the  Navajos  been  under  a  capable  leader  not 
one  of  the  soldiers  who  went  into  Canyon  de 
Chelly  would  have  come  out  alive. 

The  Navajos  are  a  pastoral,  patriarchal, 
semi-nomadic  people.  Their  whole  cult- 
ure and  development  centres  in  their  flocks. 
Their  reservation  of  12,000  square  miles  is 
desert,  broken  with  mountain  and  mesa. 
On  the  mesa  and  low  mountains  there  are 
considerable  areas  of  pinon  and  cedar,  and 
on  the  higher  mountains  a  limited  area  of 
beautiful  pine  forests.  Over  this  region 
the  Navajos  drive  their  flocks.  At  the 
season  when  the  slight  rainfall  gives  even  a 
scant  pasturage  on  the  desert  plains,  the 
flocks   are  pastured  there.     As  the   past- 


urage on  the  lower  levels  is  both  burned 
with  the  hot,  scorching  sun  and  exhausted 
with  pasturing,  the  flocks  are  taken  up  into 
the  higher  mountains,  where  there  is  more 
moisture.  Again  as  the  deep  winter  snows 
come  on  the  sheep  must  be  taken  dow^n  out 
of  the  mountains  to  escape  them.  During 
this  time  they  are  kept  on  the  wooded  mesa, 
where  there  is  less  snow,  and  a  plentiful  sup- 
ply of  wood,  of  which  there  is  none  on  the 
plains  below.  Year  in  and  year  out  the  Na- 
vajo flocks  are  driven  back  and  forth  from 
plain  to  mountain-top,  mesa  and  foothills. 

While  the  Navajo's  life  is  a  wandering 
one,  he  is  not  what  could  be  cafled  a  true 
nomad.  His  zone  of  wandering  is  limited ; 
on  the  same  grounds  his  father  and  father's 
father  have  kept  their  flocks.  The  aver- 
age Navajo  could  not  guide  you  a  distance 
to  exceed  fifty  miles.  Last  season  the 
writer  had  with  him  two  Navajo  men  of 
middle  age,  who  had  lived  their  lives  within 
a  day's  ride  of  the  mouth  of  Canyon  de 
Chelly,  and  this  was  the  first  time  they  had 
traveled  the  entire  length  of  the  canyon. 
This  seems  strange,  from  the  fact  that  it  is  a 
most  remarkably  scenic  spot,  and  the  larger 
part  of  the  great  wealth  of  Navajo  legend- 
ary lore  centres  in  this  canyon. 

The  Navajo  family  usually  has  three 
homes,  the  location  of  which  is  determined 
by  the  necessities  of  their  life.  One  is  the 
summer  home,  where  they  grow  their  small 
crops  of  corn  and  vegetables.  This  farm- 
ing they  do  in  the  narrow  sand  washes, 
where,  l3y  planting  to  a  great  depth,  they 
get  sufficient  moisture  to  mature  the  crops. 
In  a  few  limited  areas  they  have  irrigated 
farms.  In  Canyon  de  Chelly,  which  may  be 
termed  the  ''garden  of  the  reservation," 
there  are  tiny  irrigated  farms  and  splendid 
peach  orchards. 

In  their  pastoral  life  they  naturally  do 
not  lead  a  community  existence.  Their 
domiciles,  or  hogans,  are  usually  grouped 
two  or  three  in  the  same  locality.  Each 
hogan  represents  a  family,  and  a  group  is 
usually  that  of  relations  formed  into  a  clan. 
The  hogan  is  a  dome-shaped  structure  of 
poles  covered  with  earth.  From  its  low 
construction  and  earth  covering  it  is  incon- 
spicuous. One  might  ride  from  morning 
until  night  across  the  reservation  and  not 
see  a  hogan  or  an  Indian.  Still  he  has 
possibly  passed  within  a  stone's  throw  of 
many  hogans  and  been  peered  at  by  dark 
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eyes  from  brush  concealments.  At  the  end 
of  a  long  day  in  the  saddle  the  visitor  will 
begin  to  wonder  where  the  20,000  Navajos 
have  concealed  themselves.  To  answer  that 
question ,  just  as  the  long  shadows  of  evening 
are  creeping  on  he  has  but  to  go  to  the  sum- 
mit of  some  of  the  many  low  m'ountains  and 
look  about.  Here  and  there  in  every  direc- 
tion he  sees  the  smoke  of  camp-fires  as  they 
are  preparing  their  final  meal  of  the  day.  In 
this  clear,  rare  atmosphere  the  horizon  is 
the  only  limit  to  his  vision. 

Just  below,  perhaps  a  mile  away,  is  the 
smoke  from  a  group  of  some  half-dozen 
hogans;  miles  beyond  is  another  group; 
and  still  beyond  another,  and  so  it  is  along 
the  whole  sweep  of  the  horizon. 

With  a  httle  Government  assistance  in 
utilizing  the  possible  water-supply  for  irri- 
gation, the  Navajos  will  take  care  of  them- 
selves and  in  time  make  a  splendid  com- 
munity of  shepherds  and  farmers.  For  the 
student  there  is  among  them  a  great  wealth 
of  ceremonial  Ufe  which  shows  but  a  slight 
deterioration  by  the  contact  with  civiliza- 
tion. The  medicine  men  are  still  the  domi- 
nant factor  of  the  Navajo  life.  These  medi- 
cine men  are  so-called  singers,  and  the  med- 
icine ceremonies,  "sings."  The  principal 
ceremonies  are  the  two  great  nine-day  sings, 
termed  by  Washington  Matthews,  who  spent 
many  years  in  the  study  of  their  Hfe,  the 
''night  chant  "and  the  "mountain  chant." 
Besides  these  two  elaborate  ceremonies, 
they  have  one-day  sings,  two-day  sings  and 
four-day  sings,  all  for  the  curing  of  disease. 

Thirty  miles  square  of  mountain-top  in 
northeastern  New  Mexico  is  the  reservation 
of  the  Jicarilla  Apaches.  There  is  no  more 
reason  why  these  people  should  be  termed 
Jicarilla  Apaches  than  that  the  Navajos 
should  be  termed  Navajo  Apaches.  The 
only  thing  in  common  with  the  Jicarilla  and 
the  Apache  groups  proper  is  the  linguistic 
relationship.  In  appearance,  Hfe,  and  man- 
ners they  resemble  more  the  Northern  Plains 
Indians. 

It  is  with  the  Jicarillas  that  we  see  the 
dividing-line  between  the  great  Northwest 
plains  tribes  and  the  countless  numbers  of 
desert  and  village  Indians  of  the  South- 
west and  Mexico.  Their  culture  shows  the 
contact  with  both  with  a  slight  leaning  to- 
ward the  ways  of  the  northern  brothers. 
Their  domicile,  while  not  well  constructed, 


is  the  tepee  of  the  plains  peoples.  The 
feather  head-dress  is  also  worn  by  them, 
whereas  with  the  Apaches  the  head-dress 
of  this  kind  is  unknown. 

In  their  legends  and  myths  they  closely 
resemble  the  Navajos.  Their  origin  leg- 
end, the  story  of  the  Deluge,  their  person 
of  miraculous  birth  and  the  countless  mir- 
acles which  he  performed,  are  almost  iden- 
tical with  those  of  the  Navajo. 

They  were  not  continuously  at  war  with 
the  Whites  as  the  White  Mountain  Apaches 
were.  However,  by  those  who  have  lived 
in  the  region  of  the  Jicarilla  reservation 
they  are  considered  "a  bad  lot."  They  are 
unfortunately,  brought  much  in  contact 
with  the  Mexicans,  and  from  them  get 
Hquor.  This  fact,  undoubtedly,  is  greatly 
responsible  for  their  unsavory  reputation. 

Their  reservation  as  a  place  upon  which 
a  community  of  people  are  expected  to  be 
self-supporting  is  a  rather  hopeless  one.  It 
might  be  asked  why  this  unfortunate  selec- 
tion was  made.  Such  questions  are  diffi- 
cult to  answer.  It  is  not  their  original 
home;  it  was  set  aside  for  them  and  they 
were  moved  upon  it.  At  that  time  they, 
like  nearly  all  Indians,  were  drawing  ra- 
tions, and  it  is  likely  that  any  place  where 
there  was  room  enough  for  them  to  roam 
about  answered  as  well  as  any  other.  As  a 
place  to  live,  if  one  is  relieved  of  the  neces- 
sity of  being  self-supporting,  it  is  ideal,  and 
in  the  summer-time  at  least  is  a  wonder- 
fully beautiful  spot  and  should  make  glad 
the  heart  of  the  aborigine  as  well  as  the 
scenic-surfeited  ultra-civilized.  Owing  to 
the  high  altitude,  the  great  depth  of  winter 
snow  makes  sheep-raising  impracticable. 
Being  on  the  divide,  there  is  no  extensive 
water-shed,  which  makes  irrigation  a  serious 
question  with  the  chances  against  a  success- 
ful outcome.  Since  the  Government  ceased 
issuing  rations  the  Indians  have  been  given 
employment  on  irrigation  works. 

This  effort  to  irrigate  is  by  means  of 
small  reservoirs  depending  on  the  winter 
snow-fall  or  flood  season  for  their  water- 
supply.  It  is  too  early  yet  to  say  whether 
the  effort  will  meet  with  any  degree  of  suc- 
cess or  not.  The  summer  grazing  is  good 
and  with  a  small  acreage  of  irrigated  land 
which  would  supply  the  necessary  winter 
food,  Jicarilla  would  easily  be  self-sup- 
porting. 
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Bagnoles  de  l'Ornf, 

July-August. 

T  is  lovely  looking  out  of  my 
window  this  morning,  so 
green  and  cool  and  quiet.  I 
had  my  petit  dejeuner  on  my 
balcony,  a  Dig  tree  in  the  gar- 
den making  perfect  shade 
and  a  wealth  of  green  wood  and  meadow  in 
every  direction,  so  resting  to  the  eyes  after 
the  Paris  asphalt.  It  seems  a  very  quiet 
little  place.  Scarcely  anything  passing — a 
big  omnibus  going,  I  suppose,  to  the  baths, 
and  a  butcher's  cart.  For  the  last  ten  min- 
utes I  have  been  watching  a  nice-looking 
sunburned  girl  with  a  big  straw  hat  tied 
down  over  her  ears,  who  is  vainly  endeav- 
oring to  get  her  small  donkey-cart,  piled 
high  with  fruit  and  vegetables,  up  a  slight 
incline  to  the  gate  of  a  villa  just  opposite. 
She  has  been  struggling  for  some  time,  pull- 
ing, talking,  and  red  with  the  exertion. 
One  or  two  workmen  have  come  to  her  as- 
sistance, but  they  can't  do  anything  either. 
The  donkey's  mind  is  made  up.  There  is 
an  animated  conversation — I  am  too  high 
up  to  hear  what  they  say.  Finally  she  leaves 
her  cart,  ties  up  her  fruit  in  her  apron,  bal- 
ances a  basket  of  eggs  with  one  hand  on  her 
head,  and  disappears  into  the  garden  behind 
the  gate.  No  one  comes  along  and  the  cart 
is  quite  unmolested.  I  think  I  should  have 
gone  down  myself  if  I  had  seen  anyone  mak- 
ing off  with  any  of  the  fruit.  It  is  a  dehght- 
f ul  change  from  the  hot,  stuffy  August  Paris 
I  left  yesterday.  ^ly  street  is  absolutely 
deserted,  every  house  closed  except  mine, 
the  sun  shining  down  hard  on  the  white  pave- 
ment, and  perfect  stillness  all  day.  The  even- 
ings from  seven  till  ten  are  undescribable — 
a  horror  of  musical  concierges  with  accordi- 
ons, a  favorite  French  instrument.  They 
all  sit  outside  their  doors  with  their  fami- 
lies and  friends,  playing  and  singing  all  the 
popub.r  songs  and  at  intervals  all  joining 
in  a  loud  chorus  of  "Viens  Poupoule." 
Grooms  are  teaching  lady  friends  to  ride 
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bicycles,  a  lot  of  barking,  yapping  fox-ter- 
riers running  alongside.  There  is  a  lively 
cross-conversation  going  on  from  one  side  of 
the  street  to  the  other,  my  own  concierge  and 
chauffeur  contributing  largely.  Of  course 
my  balcony  is  untenable,  and  I  am  obhged 
to  sit  inside,  until  happily  sleep  descends 
upon  them.  They  all  vanish,  and  the  street 
relapses  into  perfect  silence.  I  am  delight- 
ed to  find  myself  in  this  quiet  little  Norman 
bathing-place,  just  getting  known  to  the 
French  and  foreign  pubhc. 

It  is  hardly  a  village;  the  collection  of  vil- 
las, small  houses,  shops,  and  two  enormous 
hotels  surrounding  the  etabiissement  seems 
to  have  sprung  up  quite  suddenly  and  casu- 
ally in  the  midst  of  the  green  fields  and  woods, 
shut  in  on  all  sides  almost  by  the  Forest  of 
Ardennes,  which  makes  a  beautiful  curtain 
of  verdure.  There  are  villas  dotted  about 
everywhere,  of  every  possible  style ;  Norman 
chalets,  white  and  gray,  with  the  black  cross- 
beams that  one  is  so  familiar  with  all  over 
this  part  of  the  country;  EngHsh  cottages 
with  verandas  and  bow-windows;  three  or 
four  rather  pretentious  looking  buildings 
with  high  perrons  and  one  or  two  terraces; 
gardens  with  no  very  pretty  flowers,  princi- 
pally red  geraniums,  some  standing  back  in 
a  nice  little  green  wood,  some  directly  on  the 
road  with  benches  along  the  fence  so  that 
the  inhabitants  can  seethe  passers-by  (and 
get  all  the  dust  of  the  roads) „  But  there  isn't 
much  passing  even  in  these  days  of  automo- 
biles. There  are  two  trains  from  Paris,  ar- 
riving at  two  in  the  afternoon  and  at  eleven 
at  night.  The  run  down  from  Paris,  espe- 
cially after  Dreux,  is  charming,  almost  hke 
driving  through  a  park.  The  meadows  are 
beautifully  green  and  the  trees  very  fine — 
the  whole  country  very  hke  England  in  ap- 
pearance, recalhng  it  all  the  time,  particular- 
ly when  we  saw  pretty  gray  old  farm-houses 
in  the  distance — and  every  now  and  then  a 
fine  Norman  steeple. 

There  are  two  rival  hotels  and  various 
small  pensions  and  family  houses.     We  are 
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staying  at  the  Grand,  which  is  very  com- 
fortable. There  is  a  splendid  terrace  over- 
looking the  lake;  rather  an  ambitious  name 
for  the  big  pond,  which  does,  however,  add 
to  the  picturesqueness  of  the  place,  particu- 
larly at  night,  when  all  the  hghts  are  reflected 
in  the  water.  The  whole  hotel  adjourns  there 
after  dinner  and  people  walk  up  and  down 
and  listen  to  the  music  until  ten  o'clock.  Af- 
ter that  there  is  a  decided  falling  off  of  the 
heau  monde.  Many  people  take  their  batli 
at  half  past  five  in  the  morning  and  are  quite 
ready  to  go  to  bed  early.  The  walk  down  in 
the  early  morning  is  charming,  through  a 
broad,  shaded  al'ey — Allee  de  Dante.  I 
wonder  why  it  is  called  that.  I  don't  suppose 
the  poet  ever  took  warm  baths  or  douches  in 
any  description  of  etahlissement.  I  remem- 
ber the  tale  we  were  always  told  when  we 
were  children  and  rebelled  against  the  per- 
petual cleansing  and  washing  that  went  on 
in  the  nursery,  of  the  Italian  countess  who 
said  she  would  be  ashamed,  if  she  couldn't 
do  all  her  washing  in  a  glass  of  water.  It  is 
rather  amusing  to  see  all  the  types.  I  don't 
think  there  are  many  foreigners.  I  hear  very 
little  Enghsh  spoken,  though  they  tell  me 
there  are  some  English  here.  We  certainly 
don't  look  our  best  in  the  early  morning,  but 
the  women  stand  the  test  better  than  the  men. 
With  big  hats,  veils,  and  the  long  cloaks  they 
wear  now,  they  pass  muster  very  well  and 
don't  really  look  any  worse  than  when  they 
are  attired  for  a  spin  in  an  open  auto;  but 
the  men,  with  no  waistcoats, a  foulard  around 
their  throats,  and  a  very  dejected  air,  don't 
have  at  all  the  conquering-hero  appearance 
that  one  likes  to  see  in  the  stronger  sex. 

The  etahlissement  is  large  and  fairly  good, 
but  nothing  like  what  one  finds  in  all  the 
Austrian  and  German  baths.  When  I  first 
go  in,  coming  out  of  the  fresh  morning  air,  I 
am  rather  oppressed  with  the  smell  of  hot 
air,  damp  clothing,  and  many  people  crowd- 
ed into  little  hot  bath-rooms.  There  are 
•terrible  little  dark  closets  called  cabinets  de 
repos.  Many  doc;  crs  in  white  waistcoats 
and ;. "d  ^•' l^^orr  ar v, ;. . aiknij^- -.ibC'V^y^ pie^icy - 
o\.  '^baigneiises,  with  their  sleeves  rolled  up, 
showing  a  red  arm  that  evidently  has  been 
constantly  in  the  water ;  people  who  have  had 
their  baths  and  are  resting,  wrapped  up  in 
blankets,  stretched  out  on  long  chairs  near 
the  windows ;  bells  going  all  the  time,  cries  of 
"Marie-Louise,""Jeanne,"  "Anne-Marie." 
It  is  rather  a  pandemonium .  Our  baignense, 


who  is  called  Marie-Louise,  is  upstairs.  At 
the  top  of  the  stairs  there  is  a  grand  picture 
of  the  horse  who  discovered  the  Bagnoles 
waters,  a  beautiful  white  beast  standing  in  a 
spring,  all  water  lilies  and  sparkling  water. 
A  lovely  young  lady  in  a  transparent  green 
garment  with  roses  over  each  ear,  like  the 
head-dress  one  sees  on  Japanese  women,  is 
holding  his  bridle.  The  legend  says  that  a 
certain  gallant  and  amorous  knight  of  yore, 
having  become  old  and  crippled  with  rheu- 
matism, and  unable  any  longer  to  make  a 
brave  show  in  tournaments  under  fair  ladies' 
eyes,  determined  to  retire  from  the  world, 
and  to  leave  his  horse — faithful  companion 
of  many  jousts — in  a  certain  green  meadow 
traversed  by  a  babbling  brook,  where  he 
could  end  his  days  in  peace.  What  was  his 
surprise,  some  months  later,  to  find  his  horse 
quietly  standing  again  in  his  old  stable,  his 
legs  firm  and  straight,  his  skin  glossy,  quite 
renovated.  The  master  took  himself  off  to 
the  meadow,  investigated  the  quality  of  the 
water,  bathed  himself,  and  began  life  anew 
with  straightened  limbs  and  quickened 
pulses.  The  waters  certainly  do  wonders. 
We  see  every  day  people  who  had  arrived  on 
crutchesorwalkingwith  canes  quite  discard- 
ing them  after  a  course  of  baths. 

The  hotel  is  full,  mostly  French,  but  there 
are  of  course  some  exceptions.  We  have 
a  tall  and  stately  royal  princess  with  two 
daughters  and  a  niece.  The  girls  are  charm- 
ing— simple,  pretty,  and  evidently  much 
pleased  to  be  away  for  a  little  while  from 
court  life  and  etiquette.  They  make  their 
cure  quite  regularly,  like  anyone  else,  walk- 
ing and  sitting  in  the  Allee  Dante.  The 
people  don't  stare  at  them  too  much.  There 
are  one  or  two  well-known  men — deputies, 
membres  de  VInsiitut — but,  of  course,  v/omen 
are  in  the  majority.  There  is  a  band — not 
very  good,  as  the  performers,  some  of  them 
good  enough  alone,  had  never  played  to- 
gether until  they  came  here.  However,  it 
isn't  of  much  consequence,  as  no  one  listens. 
I  make  fri9nds  with  them,  a::>  usual;  soMe- 
Lbi€i(5#a}way\e2iraws  ihe  to  artist-s.  The  bc5j^ 
at  the  piano  looks  so  thin — really  as  if  he  did 
not  get  enough  to  eat.  He  plays  very  well, 
told  me  he  was  a  premier  prix  of  the  Con- 
servatoire de  Madrid.  When  one  thinks  of 
the  hours  of  work  and  fatigue  that  means, 
it  is  rather  pathetic  to  see  him,  contented  to 
earn  a  few  francs  a  night,  pounding  away  at 
a  piano  and  generally  ending  with  a  ''cake 
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walk,"  danced  by  some  enterprising  young  who  have  stood  for   hours  in  those  same 

people  with  all  sorts  of  rernarkable  steps  and  windows  watching  anxiously   for  the  first 

gestures,  which  would  certainly  astonish  the  glimpse  of  an  armed  band  appearing  at  the 

original  negro  performers  on  a  plantation.  edge  of  the  meadows.     The  chateau  must 

The  view  from  the  terrace   at  night  is  have  been  a  fme  feudal  fortress  in  its  time 

pretty— quantities  of  lights  twinkling  about  and  has  sheltered  many  great  personages, 

among  the  trees,  and  beyond  always  on  each  William  the  Conqueror,  of  course — he  has 

side  and  in  front,  the  thick  green  walls  of  apparently  lived  in  every  chateau  and  sailed 

the  forest  quite  shutting  in  the  quiet  little  fromevery  harbor  in  this  part  of  Normandy 

place.     We  are  usually  the  last  outside.     It  — Charles  IX,  Catherine  de  Medicis,  and 

grows  cooler  as  the  evening  gets  on,  and  I  the  Montgomery  who  killed  Henri  II  in 

fancy  it  is  not  wise  to  sit  out  too  late  after  the  tournament, 

hot  bath  and  fatigue  of  the  day.  It  was  too  early  to  go  home,  so  we  went 

It  is  a  splendid  automobiling  country,  on  to  the  Chateau  de  Lassay.  We  raced 
and  every  afternoon  there  is  a  goodly  show  through  pretty  little  clean  gray  villages, 
of  motors  of  all  sizes  and  makes  waiting  to  looking  peaceful  and  sleepy  and  deserted 
take  their  owners  to  some  of  the  many  inter-  and  evidently  quite  accustomed  to  auto- 
esting  excursions  which  abound  in  this  neigh-  mobiles.  No  one  took  much  notice  of  us. 
borhood.  We  have  an  English  friend  who  There  were  only  a  few  old  people  and  chil- 
has  brought  over  his  automobile,  a  capital  dren  in  the  streets;  all  the  men  were  work- 
one — Enghsh  make — and  we  have  been  out  ing  in  the  fields  gathering  in  their  harvest, 
several  times  with  him.  The  other  day  we  Lassay  is  quite  a  place,  with  hotels,  shops, 
went  to  Domfront — a  lovely  road,  almost  all  churches,  and  an  old  Benedictine  convent, 
the  way  through  woods,  the  forest  of  Audaine  We  left  the  auto  in  the  square,  as  it  couldn't 
with  its  fineold  trees  making  splendid  shade,  get  up  the  narrow,  steep  little  road  to  the 
We  passed  through  the  Etoile — well  known  hotel.  There  were  swarms  of  beggars  of 
to  all  the  hunting  men,  as  it  is  a  favorite /'cw-  all  ages — old  women,  girls,  children — lin- 
dezvous  de  chasse.  It  is  a  lovely  part  of  the  ing  the  road  before  we  got  to  the  chateau, 
forest,  a  great  green  space  with  alleys  run-  Monsieur  B.  (deputy),  who  was  with  us, 
ning  off  into  the  woods  in  all  directions,  remonstrated  vigorously,  particularly  with 
Some  of  them  where  the  ground  was  a  little  stout,  sturdy  young  women  who  were  pur- 
hilly,  looked  like  beautiful  green  paths  go-  suing  us,  but  they  didn't  care  a  bit,  and  we 
ing  straight  up  to  the  clouds.  only  got  rid  of  them  once  we  had  crossed  the 

We  kept  in  the  forest  almost  all  the  way  moat  and  drawbridge  and  got  into  the  court- 

— as  we  got  near  Domfront  the  road  rising  yard,  where  a  wrinkled  and  red-cheeked  old 

all  the  time,  quite  steep  at  the  end,  which,  woman  locked  the  door  after  us.     Thecha- 

however,  made  no  perceptible  difference  in  teau  is  almost  entirely  in  ruins,  but  must 

our  speed.     The  big  auto  galloped  up  all  have  been  splendid.   There  is  a  sort  of  mod- 

the  hills  quite  smoothly  and  with  no  effort,  ern  dwelling-house  in  the  inner  court,  but  I 

It  was  a  divine  view  as  we  finally  emerged  fancy  the  proprietor  rarely  lives  there.    It  is 

from  the  woods — miles  of  beautiful  green  enormous.     There  are  eight  massive  round 

meadows  and  hedges  stretching  away  on  towers  connected  by  a  courline*  that  runs 

each  side  and  a  blue  fine  of  hills  in  the  dis-  along  the  top  of  the  ramparts.  The  big  door 

tance.     We  had  been  told  that  we  could  see  that  opens  on  the  park  is  modern ,  and  makes 

Mont    St.  Michel  and  the  sea   with  our  decidedly  poor  effect,  after  the  fine  old  point- 

glas^'js,  but  we  didn't,  though  the  day  was  ed  doorway  that  gives  .access  to  the  great 

vp..y  cle^r.   ,j  D9jcpft;9/7f,  jg^a  verj,  old  walled  coyrjyard.    The,  park, j-j^ith  a  Httle  care  and 

tOwn  with  round  towers  and  a  gr/?at  svijare  a  little  mon-ey  spent  on  i.,  would  Lo  beaat  \f)',^_ 

donjon,  perched  on  the  top  of  a  mountain,  but  it  is  quite  wild  and  uncared  for.     There 

A  long  stretch  of  solid  wall  is  still  there  and  are  splendid  old  trees,  some  of  them  covered 

some  of  the  old  towers  are  converted  into  entirely  with  ivy  growing  straight  up  into  the 

modern  dwellings.     It  looked  out  of  place  branches  and  giving  a  most  peculiar  effect 

to  see  ordinary  lace  curtains  tied  back  with  to  the  trees;  ragged  green  paths  leading  to 

a  ribbon  and  pots  of  red  geraniums  in  the  woods;   running  water  with  Httle  bridges 

high  narrow  windows  when  one  thought  of  thrown  over  them;  a  splendid  vegetation  ev- 

the  rough  grim  soldiers  armed  to  the  teeth  *  Little  green  path. 
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erywhere,  almost  a  jungle  in  some  places — 
all  utterly  neglected.  The  old  woman  took 
us  through  the  "casemates"  —  dark  stone 
galleries  with  little  narrow  slits  for  windows 
or  to  fire  through ;  they  used  to  run  all  around 
the  house,  connected  by  a  subterranean  pas- 
sage, but  they  are  now,  like  all  the  rest,  half 
in  ruins.  It  was  most  interesting.  We  had 
not  the  energy,  any  of  us,  to  go  up  into  the 
tower  and  see  the  view — we  had  seen  it  all 
the  way,  culminating  at  Domfront  on  the  top 
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of  the  mountain,  and  though  very  beautiful, 
it  is  always  the  same^ great  stretchesof  green 
fields,  hedges,  and  fine  trees.  It  is  a  little 
too  peaceful  and  monotonous  for  my  taste. 
I  like  something  bolder  and  wilder.  A  high 
granite  clifT  standing  out  in  the  sea  with  the 
great  Atlantic  rollers  breaking  perpetually 
against  it  appeals  to  me  much  more  than 
green  fields  and  cows  standing  placidly  in 
little  clear  brooks,  and  clean,  comfortable 
farmhouses,  with  pretty  gray  Norman  stee- 
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pies  rising  out  of  the  woods,  but  my  com- 
panions were  certainly  not  of  my  opinion  and 
were  enchanted  with  the  Norman  landscape. 
We  had  a  long  ride  back  in  the  soft  evening 
light.  I  am  afraid  to  say  how  many  kilo- 
metres, we  went  in  the  three  hours  we  were 
away. 

It  has  been  warm  these  last  days.  There 
is  a  bit  of  road  absolutely  without  shade  of 
any  kind  w^e  have  to  pass  every  time  we  go 
to  the  etablissement,  which  is  very  trying. 
I  love  the  early  morning  walk,  everything  is 
so  fresh  and  the  air  singularly  hght  and 
pure.  It  seems  wicked  to  go  into  that  at- 
mosphere of  hot  air  and  suffering  humanity, 
which  greets  one  on  the  threshold  of  the 
bath-house.  To-day  I  have  been  driving 
with  the  princess.  She  does  not  like  the 
automobile  when  she  is  making  a  cure — 
says  it  shakes  her  too  much. 

We  had  a  pretty  drive,  past  the  Chateau 
of  Couterne,  which  is  most  picturesque. 
A  beautiful  beech  avenue  leads  up  to  the 
house,  which  is  built  of  brick,  with  round 
towers  and  a  large  pond  or  lake  which 
comes  right  up  to  the  walls.  It  is  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  and  has  been  inhabited 
ever  since  by  the  same  family.  One  of  the 
SincestoYswas^^ chevalier  et  poete^^  of  Queen 
Marguerite  of  Navarre.  I  had  a  nice  talk 
with  the  princess  about  everything  and 
everybody.  I  asked  her  if  she  had  ever 
read  ''The Lightning  Conductor."  As  her 
own  auto  is  a  Napier,  I  thought  it  would 
interest  her.  I  told  her  all  the  potins 
(little  gossip)  of  the  hotel  —  that  people 
said  her  youngest  daughter  was  going  to 
marry  the  King  of  Spain,  and  the  gener- 
al verdict  was  that  the  princess  would 
make  ''a  beautiful  queen."  I  shouldn't 
think  that  marriage  would  be  popular  in 
England,  as  the  Queen  of  Spain  must  be 
a  Catholic.  They  say  the  young  King  is 
very  devot.  Everyone  is  horrorstruck  at 
the  murder  of  the  Russian  Minister  of  the 
Interior,  and  I  suppose  it  is  only  a  begin- 
ning. 

This  afternoon  I  have  been  walking  in 
the  lovely  woods  at  the  back  of  the  etablisse- 
ment. It  is  rather  a  steep  climb  to  get  to 
the  point  de  vue  and  troublesome  walk- 
ing, as  the  paths  are  dry  and  slippery  and 
the  roots  of  the  pine-trees  that  spread  out 
over  the  paths  catch  one's  heel  sometimes. 
Some  people  spend  all  their  day  high  up  in 
the  pines — take  up  books,  seats,  work,  and 


goilter,  and  only  come  down  after  six,  when 
the  air  gets  cooler.  We  saw  parties  seated 
about  in  all  directions  and  had  glimpses  of 
the  white  dresses,  which  are  a  uniform  this 
year,  flitting  through  the  trees.  It  was  very 
pretty,  but  not  like  the  walks  of  Marienbad, 
with  the  splendid  black  pine  forest  all  around, 
and  every  now  and  then  a  glimpse  of  a  green 
Aim  (high  field  on  the  top  of  a  mountain), 
with  the  peasant  girl  in  her  high  Tyrolean 
hat  and  clean  white  chemisette  standing  on 
the  edge  with  her  cows  all  behind  her  and 
the  bells  tinkling  in  the  distance. 

It  was  so  warm  this  evening  that  we  sat 
out  until  ten  o'clock.  We  had  a  visit  from 
Cte.  G.,  son-in-law  of  our  friend  Mrs.  L.  S. 
He  lives  at  Deauville,  and  had  announced 
himself  for  Monday  morning  for  breakfast 
at  twelve.  He  did  come  for  breakfast,  but 
on  Tuesday  morning,  having  been  en  route 
since  Monday  morning  at  seven  o'clock. 
He  was  in  an  automobile  and  everything 
happened  to  him  that  can  happen  to  an 
automobile  except  an  absolute  smash.  He 
punctured  his  tires,  had  a  big  hole  in  his 
reservoir,  his  steering  gear  bent,  his  bou- 
gies always  doing  something  they  oughtn't 
to.  He  dined  and  slept  at  Falaise;  rather 
a  sketchy  repast,  but  as  he  told  us  he  could 
always  get  along  with  poached  eggs,  could 
eat  six  in  an  ordinary  way  and  twelve  in  an 
emergency,  we  were  reassured;  for  one  can 
always  get  eggs  and  milk  in  Normandy. 
He  arrived  in  a  perfectly  good  humor  and 
made  himself  very  pleasant.  He  is  an  old 
soldier — a  cavalry  officer — and  doesn't  mind 
roughing  it. 

The  journey  from  Deauville  to  Bagnoles 
is  usually  accomplished  in  three  or  four 
hours.  Falaise,  the  birthplace  of  William 
the  Conqueror,  is  an  interesting  old  town, 
but  looks  as  if  it  had  been  asleep  ever  since 
that  great  event.  The  old  castle  is  very  fine, 
stands  high,  close  to  the  edge  of  the  cliff,  so 
that  the  rock  seems  to  form  part  of  the  great 
walls.  There  is  one  fine  round  tower,  and 
always  the  grass  walk  around  the  ramparts. 
The  views  are  beautiful.  Looking  down 
from  one  of  the  narrow,  pointed  windows,, 
still  fairly  preserved,  we  had  the  classic  Nor- 
man landscape  at  our  feet — beautiful  green 
fields,  enormous  trees  making  spots  of  black 
shade  in  the  bright  grass,  the  river,  spar- 
kling in  the  sunshine,  winding  through  the 
meadows,  a  group  of  washerwomen,  busy 
and  chattering,  beating  their  clothes  on  the 
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In  Domfront  some  of  the  old  towers  are  converted  into  modern  dwellings. 


flat  stones  where  the  river  narrows  a  little 
under  the  castle  walls,  and  a  bright  blue  sky 
overhead. 

We  walked  through  the  Grande  Place — 
picturesque  enough.  On  one  side  the  Church 
of  La  Trinite,  and  in  the  middle  of  the  Place 
the  bronze  equestrian  statue  of  William  the 
Conqueror.  It  is  very  spirited.  He  is  in 
full  armor,  lance  in  hand,  his  horse  plunging 
forward  toward  imaginary  enemies.  They 
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say  the  figure  was  copied  from  Queen  Ma- 
thilde's  famous  tapestries  at  Bayeux,  but  it 
looked  more  modern  to  me.  I  remember 
all  the  men  and  beasts  and  ships  of  those 
tapestries  looked  most  extraordinary  as  to 
shape.  Monsieur  R.  took  over  the  young 
princesses  the  other  day  in  his  auto.  They 
were  very  keen  to  see  the  cradle  of  their  race. 
It  was  curious  to  see  the  descendants  of  the 
great  rough  soldier  starting  in  an  auto,  fresh, 
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pretty  English  girls,  dressed  in  the  trotteuses 
(Httle  short  skirts)  that  we  all  wear  in  the 
country,  carrying  their  kodaks  and  sketch- 
ing materials. 

All  this  part  of  the  country  teems  with 
legends  of  the  great  warrior.  Years  ago  when 
we  were  at  Deauville  we  drove  over  to  Dives 
to  breakfast — one  gets  a  very  good  breakfast 
at  the  little  hotel.  We  wandered  about  after- 
ward down  to  the  sea  (William  the  Conquer- 
or is  said  to  have  sailed  from  Dives) ,  and  into 
the  Httle  church  where  the  names  of  all  the 
barons  who  accompanied  him  to  England 
are  written  on  tablets  on  the  walls.    We  saw 


various  relics  and  places  associated  with  him 
and  talked  naturally  a  great  deal  about  the 
Conqueror.  On  the  way  home  (we  were  a 
large  party  in  a  brake)  one  of  our  compatri- 
ots, a  nice  young  fellow  whose  early  educa- 
tion had  evidently  not  been  very  compre- 
hensive, turned  to  me,  saying;  "  Do  tell  me, 
what  did  that  fellow  conquer?"  I  could 
hardly  believe  my  own  ears,  but  unfortunate- 
ly for  him ,  just  at  that  moment  we  were  walk- 
ing up  a  steep  hill  and  everybody  in  the  car- 
riage overheard  his  remark.  It  was  received 
with  such  shouts  of  laughter  that  any  expla- 
nation was  difficult,  and  one  may  imagine 
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the  jokes,  and  the  numerous  and  fabulous 
conquests  that  were  instantly  put  down  to 
the  great  duke's  account.  The  poor  fellow 
was  quite  bewildered.  However,  I  don't 
know  if  an  American  is  bound  to  know  any 
history  but  that  of  his  own  country.  I  am 
quite  sure  that  many  people  in  the  carriage 
didn't  know  whom  Pocahontas  married  nor 
what  part  she  played 
in  the  early  days  of 
America.  But  it  was 
funny  all  the  same. 

We  have  been  out 
again  this  afternoon 
in  Monsieur  R.'s  auto 
—  a  charming  turn. 
We  started  out  by  the 
Etoile,  as  Monsieur 
R.  wanted  to  show  it 
to  some  gentlemen 
who  were  with  us. 
Thedrive,if  anything, 
was  more  lovely  than 
the  first  time,  the 
slanting  rays  of  the 
sun  were  so  beautiful 
shining  through  the 
rich  green  foliage, 
making  patterns  upon 
the  hard,  white  road. 
We  raced  all  over  the 
country,  through 
countless  little  vil- 
lages, all  exactly  ahke , 
sometimes  flying  past 
a  stately  old  brick 
chateau  just  seen  at 

the  end  of  a  long,  beech  avenue,  sometimes 
past  an  old  church  standing  high,  its  gray 
stone  steeple  showing  well  against  the  bright, 
cloudless  sky,  and  a  little  graveyard  stretch- 
ing along  the  hillside,  the  roads  bordered  on 
each  side  with  high  green  banks  and  hedges, 
the  orchards  full  of  apple-trees,  and  the  whole 
active  population  of  the  village  in  the  fields. 
It  is  a  beautiful  month  to  be  in  Normandy, 
for  one  must  have  sun  in  these  parts.  As 
soon  as  it  rains  everything  is  gray  and  cold 
and  melancholy,  the  forest  looks  like  a  great 
high  black  wall,  the  meadows  are  shrouded 
in  mist,  and  the  damp  strikes  through  one. 
Now  it  is  smiling,  sunny,  peaceful. 

We  have  frightened  various  horses  to-day: 


Statue  of  William  the  Conqueror,  Falaise. 


idly  and  nervously  into  the  ditch  in  their 
anxiety  to  give  us  all  the  road.  However, 
we  slowed  up  and  the  horse  didn't  look  as  if 
he  could  run  away.  Two  big  cart-horses,  too, 
at  the  end  of  a  long  line,  dragging  a  heavy 
wagon,  turned  short  round  and  almost  ran 
into  us ;  also  a  very  small  donkey,  driven  by  a 
little  brown  girl,  showed  symptons  of  flight. 

I  don't  know  the 
names  of  half  the 
villages  we  passed 
through.  Near  Bag- 
noles  we  came  to  La 
Ferte-Mace,  which 
looks  quite  imposing 
as  one  comes  down 
upon  it  from  the  top 
of  a  long  hill.  The 
church  makes  a  great 
effect  —  looks  almost 
like  a  cathedral.  Bag- 
noles  looked  very  ani- 
mated as  we  came 
back.  People  were 
loitering  about  shop- 
ping—  quite  a  num- 
ber of  carriages  and 
autos  before  the  door 
of  the  Grand  Hotel, 
and  people  sitting  out 
under  the  trees  in  the 
gardens  of  the  differ- 
ent villas.  It  was  de- 
cidedly cool  at  the  end 
of  our  outing;  I  was 
glad  to  have  my  coat. 
This  morning  after 
breakfast,  in  the  big  hall,  where  everyone 
congregates  for  coffee,  we  had  a  little  politi- 
cal talk — not  very  satisfactory.  Everybody 
is  discontented  and  everybody  protests,  but 
no  one  seems  able  to  stop  the  radical  current. 
The  rupture  with  the  Vatican  has  come  at 
last,  and  I  think  might  have  been  avoided  if 
they  had  been  a  little  more  patient  in  Rome. 
There  will  be  all  sorts  of  complications  and 
bitter  feeling,  and  I  don't  quite  see  what 
benefit  the  country  at  large  will  get  from  the 
present  state  of  things.  A  general  feehng 
of  irritation  and  uncertainty,  higher  taxes — 
for  they  must  build  schoolhouses  and  pay 
lay-teachers  and  country  cures,  A  whole 
generation  of  children  cannot  be  allowed  to 


A  quiet  old  gray  steed,  driven  by  two  old  grow  up  without  religious  instruction  of  any 
ladies  in  black  bonnets.  They  were  too  old  kind.  I  can  understand  hov/  the  association 
to  get  out,  and  were  driving  their  horse  tim-    of  certain  religious  orders  (men)  could  be 
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mischievous — harmful  even — but  lam  quite  with  all  the  necessary  brevets.     I  dare  say 

sure  that  no  one  in  his  heart  believes  any  she  will  teach  the  children  very  well,  but 

harm  of  the  women — sceurs  de  charite  and  her  task  ends  with  the  close  of  her  class, 

teachers — who  occupy  themselves  with  the  She  doesn't  go  to  church,  doesn't  know  the 

old  people,  the  sick,  and  the  children.     In  people,  doesn't  interest  herself  in  all  their 

our  little  town  they  have  sent  away  an  old  little  affairs,  and  will  never  have  the  posi- 

sister  who  had  taught  and  generally  looked  tion   and  the  influence  the  old  religieuse 

after  three  generations  of  children.     When  had. 

she  was  expelled  she  had  been  fifty  years  in  I  am  sorry  to  go  away  from  this  quiet  little 

the  town  and  was  teaching  the  grandchildren  green  corner  of  Normandy , but  we  have  taken 

of  her  first  scholars.     Everybody  knew  her,  the  requisite  number  of  baths.     Everyone 

everybod}'  loved  her ;  when  anyone  was  ill  rushes  off  as  soon  as  the  last  bath  (twenty- 

or  in  trouble  she  was  always  the  first  per-  first  generally)  is  taken.     Countess  F.  took 

son  sent  for.     Now  there  is  at  the  school  her  twenty-first  at  six  o'clock  this  morning, 

an  intelligent,  well-educated  young  la'ique  and  left  at  ten. 


LOVERS'    LANE 

By   Arthur    Guiterman  ' 

It  goes  beneath  a  checkered  arch 
Of  leaf  and  sunlight,  oak  and  larch; 
Athwart  a  mead  of  meadow-sweet, 
A  field  of  lily-bordered  wheat; 
Through  groves  of  bridal  birch  it  turns 
And  mossy  hollows,  deep  in  ferns; 
Then  up  a  hill  and  down  a  glen. 
From  Nowhere  out  and  back  again; 
And  many  feet  have  worn  it  plain — 
That  errant  way  of  Lovers'  Lane. 

There,  unafraid,  the  wood-folk  play; 

There  wanton  briers  dip  and  sway 

To  catch  and  keep  whatever  comes 

And  make  much  work  for  clumsy  thumbs 

Of  loosing  tress  and  lacing  shoe — 

Such  tasks  as  lovers  love  to  do. 

Of  tales  there  told  with  eye  or  tongue 

I  need  not  tell — if  ye  were  young — 

Nor  yet  of  castles  reared  in  Spain 

By  architects  of  Lovers'  Lane. 

If  Lovers'  Lane  ye  wander  through, 
That  roadway's  rule  is  "two  by  two," 
Although  the  path  is  wondrous  strait; 
For  here's  a  hedge,  and  there's  a  gate, 
A  brook,  a  stile,  a  quaking  moss, 
The  strong  must  help  the  weak  to  cross; 
Then,  deep  in  shade  ere  set  of  sun. 
Its  dells  are  never  safe  for  one — 
Still  (must  the  sorry  truth  be  known  ?) 
In  Lovers'  Lane  I  walk  alone! 
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THE  BEGINNING  OF  THE  EBB 

jPRING  has  come  and  gone. 
The  lilacs  and  crocuses,  the 
tulips  and  buttercups,  have 
bloomed  and  faded;  the 
lawn  has  had  its  sprinkling 
of  dandelions  and  the  fluff 
of  their  blossoms  has  drifted  past  the  hem- 
locks and  over  the  tree-tops.  The  grass  has 
had  its  first  cutting;  the  roses  have  burst 
their  buds  and  hang  in  clusters  over  the  ar- 
bors; warm  winds  blow  in  from  the  sea 
laden  with  perfumes  from  beach  and  salt- 
marsh;  the  skies  are  steely  blue  and  the 
cloud  puffs  drift  lazily.  It  is  summer-time 
— the  season  of  joy  and  gladness,  the  season 
of  out  of  doors. 

All  the  windows  at  Yardley  are  open ;  the 
porch  has  donned  an  awning — its  first — 
colored  white  and  green,  shading  big  rock- 
ing-chairs and  straw  tables  resting  on  Turk- 
ish rugs.  Lucy  had  wondered  why  in  all 
the  years  that  Jane  had  lived  alone  at  Yard- 
ley  she  had  never  once  thought  of  the  possi- 
bilities of  this  porch.  Jane  had  agreed 
with  her,  and  so,  under  Lucy's  direction,  the 
awnings  had  been  put  up  and  the  other  com- 
forts inaugurated.  Beneath  its  shade  Lucy 
sits  and  reads  or  embroiders  or  answers  her 
constantly  increasing  correspondence. 

The  porch  also  serves  as  a  reception-room, 
the  vines  being  thick  and  the  occupants 
completely  hidden  from  view.  Here  Lucy 
often  spreads  a  small  table,  especially  w^hen 
Max  Feilding  drives  over  from  Beach  Ha- 
ven on  Barnegat  Beach,  in  his  London  drag. 
On  these  occasions,  if  the  weather  is  warm, 
she  refreshes  him  with  delicate  sandwiches 
and  some  of  her  late  father's  rare  Scotch 
whiskey  (shelved  in  the  cellar  for  thirty 
years)  or  with  the  more  common  brands  of 
cognac  served  in  the  old  family  decanters. 
Of  late  Max  had  become  a  constant  vis- 
itor. His  own  ancestors  had  made  honor- 
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able  records  in  the  preceding  century,  and 
were  friends  of  the  earlier  Cobdens  during 
the  Revolution.  This,  together  with  the 
fact  that  he  had  visited  Yardley  when  Lucy 
was  a  girl — on  his  first  return  from  Paris,  in 
fact — and  that  the  acquaintance  had  been 
kept  up  while  he  was  a  student  abroad,  was 
reason  enough  for  his  coming  with  such  fre- 
quency. 

His  drag,  too,  gave  a  certain  air  of  eclat 
as  it  whirled  into  Yardley's  gate  that  the 
Manor  House  had  not  known  since  the  days 
of  the  old  colonel.  It  had  certainly  made 
a  sensation.  The  grays  were  high-steppers 
and  smooth  as  satin,  the  polished  chains 
rattled  and  clanked  about  the  pole;  the  body 
was  red  and  the  wheels  yellow,  the  lap- 
robe  blue,with  a  monogram;  and  the  dimin- 
utive boy  studded  with  silver  buttons  bear- 
ing the  crest  of  the  Feilding  family  was  as 
smart  as  the  tailor  could  make  him. 

And  the  owner  himself,  in  his  whity- 
brown  driving  coat  with  big  pearl  buttons, 
yellow  gloves,  and  gray  hat,  looked  every 
inch  the  person  to  hold  the  ribbons.  Alto- 
gether it  was  a  most  fashionable  equipage, 
owned  and  driven  by  a  most  fashionable 
man. 

As  for  the  villagers  of  Warehold,  they 
had  only  words  of  praise  for  the  turnout. 
Uncle  Ephraim  declared  that  it  was  a  ''  Jim 
Dandy,"  which  not  only  showed  his  taste, 
but  which  also  proved  how  much  broader 
that  good-natured  cynic  had  become  in 
later  years.  Billy  Tatham  gazed  at  it  with 
staring  eyes  as  it  trundled  down  the  high- 
way and  whirled  in  at  Yardley's  gate,  and 
at  once  determined  to  paint  two  of  his 
hacks  bright  yellow  and  give  each  driver  a 
lap-robe  with  the  letter  "  T  "  worked  in  high 
relief. 

The  inmates  of  Yardley  were  not  quite  so 
enthusiastic.  Martha  was  glad  that  her 
bairn  was  having  such  a  good  time,  and  she 
would  often  stand  on  the  porch  with  little 
Ellen's  hand  in  hers  and  wave  to  Max  and 
Lucy  as  they  dashed  down  the  garden  road 
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and  out  through  the  gate,  the  tiger  behind; 
but  Jane,  with  that  quick  instinct  which 
some  women  possess,  recognized  something 
in  Feilding's  manner  which  she  could  not 
put  into  words,  and  so  held  her  peace.  She 
had  nothing  against  Max,  but  she  did  not 
like  him.  While  he  was  most  considerate 
of  her  feelings  and  always  deferred  to  her, 
she  was  at  the  same  time  conscious  that 
any  opposition  on  her  part  to  their  outings 
would  have  made  no  difference  to  either  of 
them.  He  asked  her  permission,  of  course, 
and  she  recognized  the  courtesy,  but  noth- 
ing that  he  ever  did  or  said  gained  for  him 
her  confidence. 

Doctor  John's  treatment  of  the  man  of 
leisure  was  an  incomprehensible  enigma  not 
only  to  Jane,  but  to  others  who  saw  it.  He 
invariably  greeted  Feilding,  whenever  they 
met,  with  marked,  almost  impressive  cor- 
diality, but  it  never  passed  a  certain  limit 
of  reserve ;  a  certain  dignity  of  manner  which 
Max  had  recognized  the  first  day  he  shook 
hands  with  him.  It  recalled  to  Feilding 
some  of  his  earlier  days,  when  he  was  a 
student  in  Paris.  There  had  been  a  sup- 
per in  Max's  room  that  ended  at  daylight — 
no  worse  in  its  features  than  dozens  of  others 
in  the  Quartier — to  which  an  intimate  friend 
of  the  doctor's  had  been  invited,  and  upon 
which,  as  Max  heard  afterward,  the  doctor 
had  commented  rather  severely. 

Max  realized,  therefore,  but  too  well  that 
the  distinguished  physician — known  now 
over  half  the  State — understood  him,  and 
his  life,  and  his  kind  as  thoroughly  as  he  did 
his  own  case  of  instruments.  He  realized, 
too,  that  there  was  nothing  about  his  pres- 
ent appearance  or  surroundings  or  make-up 
that  could  lead  so  thoughtful  a  man  of  the 
world  as  Dr.  John  Cavendish,  of  Barnegat, 
to  conclude  that  he  had  changed  in  any  way 
for  the  better. 

x\nd  yet  this  young  gentleman  ought  never 
to  have  been  accused  of  burning  his  candle 
at  both  ends.  He  had  no  flagrant  vices  really 
— none  whose  posters  were  pasted  on  the 
victim's  face.  Neither  cards  nor  play  inter- 
ested him,  nor  did  the  wine  when  it  was  red 
— or  any  other  color,  for  that  matter,  nor  did 
he  haunt  the  dressing-rooms  of  chorus  girls 
and  favorites  of  the  hour.  His  natural  re- 
finement and  good  taste  prevented  any  such 
uses  of  his  spare  time.  His  weakness — for 
it  could  hardly  be  called  a  vice — was  nar- 
rowed down  to  one  infirmity,  and  one  only: 


this  was  his  inability  to  be  happy  without 
the  exclusive  society  of  some  one  woman. 

Who  the  woman  might  be  depended  very 
largely  on  whom  he  might  be  thrown  with. 
In  the  first  ten  years  of  his  majority — his 
days  of  poverty  when  a  student — it  had  been 
some  poor  girl  exile,  like  himself.  During 
the  last  ten  years — since  his  father's  death 
and  his  inheritance — it  had  been  a  loose  end 
picked  out  of  the  great  floating  drift — that 
social  flotsam  and  jetsam  which  eddies  in 
and  out  of  the  casinos  of  Nice  and  Monte 
Carlo,  flows  into  Aix  and  Trouville  in  sum- 
mer and  back  again  to  Rome  and  Cairo  in 
winter — a  discontented  wife,  perhaps  an  un- 
married woman  of  thirty-five  or  forty,  with 
means  enough  to  live  where  she  pleased,  or 
it  might  be  some  self-exiled  Russian  count- 
ess or  Englishwoman  of  quality  who  had  a 
month  off,  and  who  meant  to  make  the  most 
of  it.  All  most  respectable  people,  of  course, 
without  a  breath  of  scandal  attaching  to 
their  names — Max  was  too  careful  for  that — 
and  yet  each  and  every  one  looking  for  pre- 
cisely the  type  of  man  that  Max  represented 
— one  never  happy  or  even  contented  out- 
side the  radius  of  a  waving  fan  or  away 
from  the  flutter  of  a  skirt. 

It  had  been  in  one  of  these  resorts  of  the 
idle,  a  couple  of  years  before,  while  Lucy's 
husband  and  little  Ellen  were  home  in 
Geneva,  that  Max  had  met  her,  and  had 
renewed  the  acquaintance  of  their  child- 
hood— an  acquaintance  which  soon  ripened 
into  the  closest  friendship. 

Hence  his  London  drag  and  appoint- 
ments; hence  the  yacht  and  a  four-in-hand 
— then  a  great  novelty — all  of  which  he  had 
promised  her  should  she  decide  to  follow  him 
home.  Hence,  too,  his  luxuriously  fitted-up 
bachelor  quarters  in  Philadelphia,  and  his 
own  comfortable  apartments  in  his  late  fa- 
ther's house,  where  his  sister  Sue  lived;  and 
hence,  too,  his  cosey  rooms  in  the  best  cor- 
ner of  the  Beach  Haven  hotel,  with  a  view 
overlooking  Barnegat  Light  and  the  sea. 

None  of  these  things  indicated  in  the  small- 
est degree  that  this  noble  gentleman  contem- 
plated finally  settling  down  in  a  mansion 
commensurate  with  his  large  means,  where 
he  and  the  pretty  widow  could  enjoy  their 
married  life  together;  nothing  was  further 
from  his  mind — nothing  could  be — he  loved 
his  freedom  too  much.  What  he  wanted,and 
what  he  intended  to  have,  was  her  undivided 
companionship — at  least  for  the  summer;  a 
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companionship  without  any  of  the  uncom-  ing  was  expected  to  call  for  her  in  his  drag, 

fortable  complications  which  would  have  She  and  Max  were  to  make  a  joint  inspec- 

arisen  had  he  selected  an  unmarried  woman  tion  that  day  of  his  new  apartment  at  Beach 

or  the  wife  of  some  friend  to  share  his  leisure  Haven,  into  which  he  had  just  moved,  as  well 

and  wealth.  as  the  stable  containing  the  three  extra  ve- 

The  woman  he  picked  out  for  the  coming  hides  and  equine  impedimenta,  which  were 

season  suited  him  exactly.    She  was  blonde,  to  add  to  their  combined  comfort  and  en- 

with  eyes,  mouth,  teeth,  and  figure  to  his  joyment. 

liking  (he  had  become  critical  in  forty  odd  Lucy  had  been  walking  in  the  garden 

years — twenty  passed  as  an  expert) ;  dressed  looking  at  the  rose-beds,  her  arm  about  her 

in  perfect  taste,  and  wore  her  clothes  to  sister's  slender  waist,  her  ears  open  to  the 

perfection;  had  a  Continental  training  that  sound  of  every  passing  vehicle — Max  was 

made  her  mistress  of  every  situation,  re-  expected  at  any  moment — when  she  began 

ceiving  with  equal  ease  and  graciousness  her  lines. 

anybody,  from  a  postman  to  a  prince,  send-  ''You  won't  mind,  Jane,  dear,  will  you, 

ing  them  away  charmed  and  delighted;  pos-  if  I  get  together  a  few  things  and  move  over 

sessed  money  enough  of  her  own  not  to  be  to  Beach  Haven  for  awhile?"  she  remarked 

too  much  of  a  drag  upon  him ;  and — best  of  simply,  just  as  she  might  have  done  had 

all  (and  this  was  most  important  to  the  heir  she  asked  permission  to  go  upstairs  to  take 

of  Walnut  Hill) — had  the  best  blood  of  the  a  nap.     "I  think  we  should  all  encourage 

State  circling  in  her  veins.     Whether  this  a  new  enterprise  like  the  hotel,  especially 

intimacy  might  drift  into  something  closer,  old  families  like  ours.     And  then  the  sea 

compelling  him  to  take  a  reef  in  his  sails,  air  always  does  me  so  much  good.    Nothing 

never  troubled  him.   It  was  not  the  first  time  like  Trouville  air,  my  dear  husband  used  to 

that  he  had  steered  his  craft  between  the  tell  me,  when  I  came  back  in  the  autumn. 

Scylla  of  matrimony  and  the  Charybdis  of  You  don't  mind,  do  you  ?" 

scandal,  and  he  had  not  the  slightest  doubt  ''  For  how  long,  Lucy  ?  "  asked  Jane,  with 

of  his  being  able  to  do  it  again.  a  tone  of  disappointment  in  her  voice,  as  she 

As  for  Lucy,  she  had  many  plans  in  view,  placed  her  foot  on  the  top  step  of  the  porch. 
One  was  to  get  all  the  fun  possible  out  of  "  Oh,  I  can't  tell.  Depends  very  much 
the  situation;  another  was  to  provide  for  on  how  I  like  it."  As  she  spoke  she  drew 
her  future.  How  this  was  to  be  accom-  up  an  easy-chair  for  Jane  and  settled  her- 
plished  she  had  not  yet  determined.  Her  self  in  another.  Then  she  added  careless- 
plans  were  laid,  but  some  of  them  she  knew  ly :  "  Oh,  perhaps  a  month — perhaps  two." 
from  past  experience  might  go  astray.  On  "  Two  months ! "  exclaimed  Jane  in  aston- 
one  point  she  had  made  up  her  mind — not  ishment,  dropping  into  her  seat.  "Why, 
to  be  in  a  hurry.  In  furtherance  of  these  what  do  you  want  to  leave  Yardley  for  ?  O 
schemes  she  had  for  some  days — some  Lucy,  don't — please  don't  gol" 
months,  in  fact — been  making  preparations  "  But  you  can  come  over,  and  I  can  come 
for  an  important  move.  She  knew  that  its  here,"  rejoined  Lucy  in  a  coaxing  tone, 
bare  announcement  would  come  as  a  surprise  "Yes;  but  I  don't  want  to  come  over.  I 
to  Jane  and  Martha  and,  perhaps,  as  a  shock,  want  you  at  home.  And  it's  so  lovely  here, 
but  that  did  not  shake  her  purpose.  She  I  have  never  seen  the  garden  look  so  beauti- 
furthermore  expected  more  or  less  opposi-  ful;  and  you  have  your  own  room,  and  this 
tion  when  they  fully  grasped  her  meaning,  little  porch  is  so  cosey.  The  hotel  is  a  new 
This  she  intended  to  overcome.  Neither  building,  and  the  doctor  says  a  very  damp 
Jane  nor  Martha,  she  said  to  herself,  could  one,  with  everything  freshly  plastered.  He 
be  angry  with  her  for  long,  and  a  few  kisses  won't  let  any  of  his  patients  go  there  for 
and  an  additional  flow  of  good-humor  some  weeks,  he  tells  me.  Why  should  you 
would  soon  set  them  to  laughing  again.  want  to  go  ?     I  really  couldn't  think  of  it, 

To  guard   against  the  possibility  of  a  dear.     I'd  miss  you  dreadfully." 

too  prolonged  interview  with  Jane,  ending,  "You  dear  old  sister,"  answered  Lucy, 

perhaps,  in  a  disagreeable  scene — one  be-  laying  her  parasol  on  the  small  table  beside 

yond  her  control — she  had  selected  a  sunny  her,  "you  are  so  old-fashioned.     Habit,  if 

summer  morning  for  the  stage  setting  of  nothing  else,  would  make  me  go.     I  have 

her  little  comedy  and  an  hour  when  Feild-  hardly  passed  a  summer  in  Paris  or  Geneva 
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since  I  left  you;  and  you  know  how  de- 
lightful my  visits  to  Switzerland  used  to  be 
years  ago.  Since  my  marriage  I  have  never 
stayed  in  any  one  place  so  long  as  this.  I 
must  have  the  sea  air." 

''But  the  salt  water  is  right  here,  Lucy, 
within  a  short  walk  of  our  gate,  and  the  air  is 
the  same."  Jane's  face  wore  a  troubled 
look,  and  there  was  an  anxious,  almost 
frightened  tone  in  her  voice. 

"No,  it  is  not  exactly  the  same,"  Lucy 
answered  positivel}'',  as  if  she  had  made  a 
life-long  study  of  climate;  "and  if  it  were, 
the  life  is  very  different.  I  love  Warehold, 
of  course;  but  you  must  admit  that  it  is 
half -asleep  all  the  time.  The  hotel  will  be 
some  change;  there  will  be  new  people  and 
something  to  see  from  the  piazzas.  And  I 
need  it,  dear.  I  get  tired  of  one  thing  all 
the  time — I  always  have." 

"But  you  will  be  just  as  lonely  there." 
Jane  in  her  astonishment  was  like  a  blind 
man  feeling  about  for  a  protecting  wall. 

"  No;  Max  and  his  sister  will  be  at  Beach 
Haven,  and  lots  of  others  I  know.  No,  I 
won't  be  lonely,"  and  an  amused  expression 
twinkled  in  her  eyes. 

Jane  sat  quite  still.  Some  of  Captain 
Holt's  blunt,  outspoken  criticisms  fi.oa.ted 
through  her  brain. 

"Have  you  any  reason  for  wanting  to 
leave  here?"  she  asked,  raising  her  eyes 
and  looking  straight  at  Lucy. 

"No,  certainly  not.  How  foolish, dear, 
to  ask  me!  I'm  never  so  happy  as  when  I 
am  with  you." 

"Well,  why,  then,  should  you  want  to  give 
up  your  home  and  all  the  comforts  you 
need — your  flowers,  garden,  and  everything 
you  love,  and  this  porch,  which  you  have 
just  made  so  charming,  to  go  to  a  damp, 
half-completed  hotel,  without  a  shrub  about 
it — only  a  stretch  of  desolate  sand  with  the 
tide  going  in  and  out."  There  was  a  tone 
of  suspicion  in  Jane's  voice  that  Lucy  had 
never  heard  before  from  her  sister's  lips — 
never,  in  all  her  life. 

"  Oh,  because  I  love  the  tides,  if  nothing 
else,"  she  answered  with  a  sentimental  note 
in  her  voice.  "  Every  six  hours  they  bring 
me  a  new  message.  I  could  spend  whole 
mornings  watching  the  tides  come  and  go. 
During  my  long  exile  you  don't  know  how 
I  dreamed  every  night  of  the  dear  tides  of 
Barnegat.  If  you  had  been  away  from  all 
you  love  as  many  years  as  I  have,  you  would 


understand  how  I  could  revel  in  the  sound 
of  the  old  breakers." 

For  some  moments  Jane  did  not  answer. 
She  knew  from  the  tones  of  Lucy's  voice 
and  from  the  way  she  spoke  that  she  did 
not  mean  it.  She  had  heard  her  talk  that 
way  to  some  of  the  villagers  when  she  want- 
ed to  impress  them,  but  she  had  never 
spoken  in  the  same  way  to  her. 

"You  have  some  other  reason,  Lucy. 
Is  it  Max?"  she  asked  in  a  strained  tone. 

Lucy  colored.  She  had  not  given  her 
sister  credit  for  so  keen  an  insight  into  the 
situation.  Jane's  mind  was  evidently  work- 
ing in  a  new  direction.  She  determined  to 
face  the  suspicion  squarely ;  the  truth  under 
some  conditions  is  better  than  a  lie. 

"Yes,"  she  replied,  with  an  assumed  hu- 
mility and  with  a  tone  as  if  she  had  been 
detected  in  a  fault  and  wanted  to  make  a 
clean  breast  of  it.  "Yes — now  that  you 
have  guessed  it — it  is  Max." 

"  Don't  you  think  it  would  be  better  to  see 
him  here  instead  of  at  the  hotel  ?  "  exclaimed 
Jane,  her  eyes  still  boring  into  Lucy's. 

"Perhaps" — the  answer  came  in  a  help- 
less way — "but  that  won't  do  much  good. 
I  want  to  keep  my  promise  to  him  if  I  can." 

"What  was  your  promise  ?  "  Jane's  eyes 
lost  their  searching  look  for  an  instant,  but 
the  tone  of  suspicion  still  vibrated. 

Lucy  hesitated  and  began  playing  with 
the  trimming  on  her  dress. 

"Well,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  dear,  a  few 
days  ago  in  a  burst  of  generosity  I  got 
myself  into  something  of  a  scrape.  Max 
wants  his  sister  Sue  to  spend  the  summer 
with  him,  and  I  very  foolishly  promised  to 
chaperon  her.  She  is  delighted  over  the 
prospect,  for  she  must  have  somebody,  and 
I  haven't  the  heart  to  disappoint  her.  Max 
has  been  so  kind  to  me  that  I  hate  now  to 
tell  him  I  can't  go.  That's  all,  dear.  I  don't 
like  to  speak  of  obligations  of  this  sort,  and 
so  I  at  first  only  told  you  half  the  truth." 

"You  should  always  keep  your  promise, 
dear,"  Jane  answered  thoughtfully  and 
with  a  certain  relieved  tone.  (Sue  was 
nearly  thirty,  but  that  did  not  occur  to  Jane.) 
"But  this  time  I  wish  you  had  not  prom- 
ised. I  am  sorry,  too,  for  little  Ellen.  She 
will  miss  her  little  garden  and  everything 
she  loves  here;  and  then  again,  Archie  will 
miss  her,  and  so  will  Captain  Holt  and 
Martha.  You  know  as  well  as  I  do  that  a 
hotel  is  no  place  for  a  child." 
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"I  am  glad  to  hear  you  say  so.  That's 
why  I  shall  not  take  her  with  me."  As  she 
spoke  she  shot  an  inquiring  glance  from  the 
corner  of  her  eyes  at  the  anxious  face  of  her 
sister.  This  last  hurdle  was  the  one  she 
feared  most. 

Jane  half  rose  from  her  seat.  Her  deep 
eyes  were  wide  open,  gazing  in  astonish- 
ment at  Lucy.  For  an  instant  she  felt  as  if 
her  heart  had  stopped  beating. 

''And  you — you — are  not  going  to  take 
Ellen  with  youl"  she  gasped. 

''No,  of  course  not."  She  saw  her  sis- 
ter's agitation,  but  she  did  not  intend  to  no- 
tice it.  Beside,  her  expectant  ear  had  caught 
the  sound  of  Max's  drag  as  it  whirled  through 
the  gate.  ' '  I  always  left  her  with  her  grand- 
mother when  she  was  much  younger  than 
she  is  now.  She  is  very  happy  here  and  I 
wouldn't  be  so  cruel  as  to  take  her  away 
from  all  her  pleasures.  Then  she  loves  old 
people.  See  how  fond  she  is  of  the  captain 
and  Martha!  No,  you  are  right.  I  wouldn't 
think  of  taking  her  away." 

Jane  was  standing  now,  her  eyes  blazing, 
her  lips  quivering. 

"You  mean,  Lucy, that  you  would  leave 
your  child  here  and  spend  two  months  away 
from  her?" 

The  wheels  were  crunching  the  gravel 
within  a  rod  of  the  porch.  Max  had  al- 
ready lifted  his  hat. 

"But, sister,  you  don't  understand " 

The  drag  stopped  and  Max,  with  uncovered 
head,  sprang  out  and  extended  his  hand  to 
Jane. 

Lucy's  joyous  tones  were  heard  before  he 
could  offer  his  salutations. 

"  Just  in  the  nick  of  time,  Max,"  she 
cried.  "  I've  just  been  telling  my  dear  sister 
that  I'm  going  to  move  over  to  Beach  Haven 
to-morrow,  bag  and  baggage,  and  she  is  de- 
lighted at  the  news.    Isn't  it  just  like  her  ?  " 

XVI 

BREAKER^   AHEAD 

gsjHE  summer  home  of  Max 
Feilding,  Esq.,  of  Walnut 
Hill,  and  of  the  beautiful 
and  accomplished  widow  of 
the  dead  Frenchman  was 
located  on  a  levelled  sand- 
dune  in  full  view  of  the  sea.  Indeed,  from 
beneath  its  low-hooded  porticos  and  piaz- 
zas nothing  else  could  be  seen  except,  per- 


haps, the  wide  sky — gray,  mottled,  or  in- 
tensely blue,  as  the  weather  permitted — the 
stretch  of  white  sand  shaded  from  dry  to 
wet  and  edged  with  tufts  of  yellow  grass; 
the  circling  gulls  and  the  tall  finger  of  Bar- 
negat Light  pointing  skyward.  Nothing, 
really,  but  some  scattering  bath-houses  and 
two  small  buildings  in  silhouette  against 
the  glare  of  the  blinding  light — one  the  old 
House  of  Refuge,  a  mile  away  to  the  north, 
and  the  other  nearer  by — thenew  Life  Saving 
Station  (now  complete)  in  charge  of  Captain 
Nat  Holt  and  his  crew  of  trusty  surf  men. 

This  view  Lucy  always  enjoyed.  She 
would  sit  for  hours  under  her  awnings  and 
watch  the  lazy  boats  crawling  in  and  out  of 
the  inlet,  or  the  motionless  steamers — mo- 
tionless at  that  distance — slowly  unwinding 
their  threads  of  smoke.  The  station  par- 
ticularly interested  her.  Somehow  she  felt 
a  certain  satisfaction  in  knowing  that  Archie 
was  at  work  and  that  he  had  at  last  found 
his  level  among  his  own  people — not  that 
she  wished  him  any  harm ;  she  only  wanted 
h'm  out  of  her  way. 

The  hostelry  itself  was  one  of  those  low- 
roofed,  shingle-sided  and  shingle-covered 
buildings  common  in  the  earlier  days  along 
the  Jersey  coast,  and  now  supplanted  by 
more  modern  and  more  costly  structures. 
It  had  grown  from  a  farm-house  with  its 
outbuildings  to  its  present  state  by  the  aid 
of  an  architect  and  a  gig-saw;  the  former 
utilizing  what  remained  of  the  old  house 
and  its  barns  and  the  latter  furnishing  the 
embroidery — an  open-work  pattern  of  plain 
pine — with  which  to  decorate  its  gable  ends 
and  facade.  When  the  flags  were  raised, 
the  hanging  baskets  suspended  in  each  loop 
of  the  porches,  and  the  merciless,  omni- 
present and  ever-insistent  sand  was  swept 
from  its  wide  piazzas  and  sun-warped  steps 
it  gave  out  an  air  of  gayety  so  plausible  and 
enticing  that  many  otherwise  sane  and  in- 
telligent people  at  once  closed  their  com- 
fortable homes  and  entered  their  names  in 
its  register. 

The  amusements  of  these  habitues — if 
they  could  be  called  habitues,  this  being 
their  first  summer — were  as  varied  as  their 
tastes.  There  was  a  band  which  played 
mornings  and  afternoons  in  an  unpainted 
pine  pagoda  planted  on  a  plot  of  slowly 
dying  grass  and  decorated  with  more  hang- 
ing baskets  and  Chinese  lanterns;  there 
was  bathing  at  eleven  and  four;  and  there 
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was  croquet  on  the  square  of  cement 
fenced  about  by  poles  and  clothes-lines  at 
all  hours.  There  were  driving  parties  to 
the  villages  back  in  the  country;  dancing 
parties  at  night  with  the  band  in  the  large 
room  playing  away  for  dear  life,  with  all  the 
guests  except  the  very  young  and  very  old 
tucked  away  in  twos  in  the  dark  corners  of 
the  piazzas  out  of  reach  of  the  lights  and  the 
inquisitive,  there  were,  in  short,  all  the  ap- 
pliances known  to  such  retreats,  so  neces- 
sary in  warding  off  emiui  and  thus  inducing 
the  inmates  to  stay  the  full  length  of  their 
commitments. 

In  its  selection  Max  was  guided  by  two 
considerations:  it  was  near  Yardley — this 
would  materially  aid  in  Lucy's  being  able  to 
join  him — and  it  was  not  fashionable  and, 
therefore,  not  likely  to  be  overrun  with  either 
his  own  or  Lucy's  friends.  The  amuse- 
ments did  not  interest  him;  nor  did  they  in- 
terest Lucy.  Both  had  seen  too  much  and 
enjoyed  too  much  on  the  other  side  of  the 
water,  at  Nice,  at  Monte  Carlo,  and  Biar- 
ritz, to  give  the  amusements  a  thought. 
What  they  wanted  was  to  be  let  alone;  this 
would  furnish  all  the  excitement  either  of 
them  needed.  This  exclusiveness  was  great- 
ly helped  by  the  red  and  yellow  drag,  with 
all  its  contiguous  and  connecting  impedi- 
menta, which  never  ceased  to  occupy  every- 
body's attention  whenever  the  small  tiger 
stood  by  the  heads  of  the  satin-coated  grays 
awaiting  the  good  pleasure  of  his  master  and 
his  lady.  Its  possession  not  only  marked  a 
social  eminence  too  lofty  for  any  ordinary 
habitue  to  climb  to  unless  helped  up  by  the 
proffered  hand  of  the  owner,  but  it  prevent- 
ed anyone  of  these  would-be  climbers  from 
inviting  either  its  owner  or  his  companion 
to  join  in  any  other  outing,  no  matter  how 
enjoyable.  Such  amusements  as  they  could 
offer  were  too  simple  and  old-fashioned  for 
these  two  distinguished  persons  who  held 
the  world  in  their  slings  and  were  whirling 
it  around  their  heads  with  all  their  might. 
The  result  was  that  their  time  was  their  own. 

They  filled  it  at  their  pleasure.  When 
the  tide  was  out  and  the  sand  hard,  they 
drove  on  the  beach,  stopping  at  the  new  sta- 
tion, chatting  with  Captain  Holt  or  Archie; 
or  they  strolled  north,  rarely  south,  where 
the  Humane  House  stood — that  locality  had 
too  many  unpleasant  associations  for  Lucy, 
and  sat  on  the  dunes,  moving  back  out  of 
the  wet  as  the  tide  reached  them,  tossing 


pebbles  in  the  hollows,  or  gathering  tiny 
shells,  which  Lucy  laid  out  in  rows  of  letters 
as  she  had  done  when  a  child.  In  the  after- 
noon they  drove  by  way  of  Yardley  to  see 
how  Ellen  was  getting  on,  or  idled  about 
Warehold,  making  little  purchases  at  the 
shops  and  chatting  with  the  village  people, 
all  of  whom  would  come  out  to  greet  them. 
After  dinner  they  would  generally  betake 
themselves  to  Max's  portico,  opening  out  of 
his  rooms,  or  to  Lucy's — they  were  at  oppo- 
site ends  of  the  long  corridor — where  the 
two  had  their  coffee  while  Max  smoked. 

The  opinions  freely  expressed  regarding 
their  social  and  moral  status,  and  individual 
and  combined  relations,  differed  greatly  in 
the  several  localities  in  which  they  were 
wont  to  appear.  In  Warehold  village  they 
were  looked  upon  as  two  most  charming 
and  delightful  people,  rich,  handsome,  and 
of  proper  age  and  lineage,  who  were  ex- 
actly adapted  to  each  other  and  who  would 
prove  it  before  the  year  was  out,  with  Pas- 
tor Dellenbaugh  officiating,  assisted  by 
some  dignitary  from  Philadelphia. 

At  the  hostelry  many  of  the  habitues  had 
come  to  a  far  different  conclusion.  Mar- 
riage was  not  in  either  of  their  heads,  they 
maintained;  their  intimacy  was  a  purely 
platonic  one,  born  of  a  friendship  dating 
back  to  childhood — they  were  cousins  really 
— Max  being  the  dearest  and  most  unsel- 
fish creature  in  the  world,  he  having  given 
up  all  his  pleasures  elsewhere  to  devote  him- 
self to  a  most  sweet  and  gracious  lady  whose 
grief  was  still  severe  and  who  would  really 
be  quite  alone  in  the  world  were  it  not  for 
her  little  daughter,  now  temporarily  absent. 
This  summary  of  facts,  none  of  which  could 
be  questioned,  was  supplemented  and  en- 
riched by  another  conclusive  instalment 
from  Mrs.  Walton  Coates,  of  Chestnut 
Plains,  who,  in  a  positive  and  rather  lofty 
way,  stated  that  in  this  enforced  exile  the 
distinguished  lady  not  only  deserved  the 
thanks  of  every  habitue  of  the  hotel,  but  of 
the  whole  country  around,  for  her  selection 
of  the  new  establishment  in  which  to  pass 
the  summer,  in  place  of  one  of  the  more  dis- 
tant and  less  comfortable  fashionable  re- 
sorts elsewhere.  Mrs.  Coates's  own  and 
Lucy's  apartments  joined,  and  the  connect- 
ing door  of  the  two  sitting-rooms  was  often 
left  open.  Max  would  often  take  his  after- 
dinner  coffee  in  these  rooms,  the  draught  of 
air  from  the  sea  making  them  the  cooler 
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place.  She  had  met  Lucy  at  Aix  the  year 
before,  and  had  therefore  certain  rights  not 
vouchsafed  to  the  other  habitues  of  Beach 
Haven — an  acquaintance  which  Lucy,  for 
various  reasons,  took  pains  to  encourage — 
Mrs.  C's  social  position  being  beyond  ques- 
tion, and  her  house  and  other  appointments 
more  than  valuable  whenever  Lucy  should 
visit  Philadelphia. 

This  outburst  of  the  society  leader,  given 
in  a  positive  voice  to  a  crowded  piazza,  had 
occurred  after  a  conversation  which  she  had 
had  with  Lucy  concerning  little  Ellen. 

''Tell  me  about  your  little  daughter," 
Mrs.  Coates  had  said  one  morning  shortly 
after  Lucy's  arrival.  ''You  did  not  leave 
her  abroad,  did  you  ?  " 

"Oh,  no,  my  dear  Mrs.  Coates!  I  am 
really  here  on  my  darling's  account,"  Lucy 
answered  with  a  sigh.  "My  old  home  is 
only  a  short  distance  from  here.  But  the 
air  does  not  agree  with  me  there,  and  so  I 
came  here  to  get  a  breath  of  the  real  sea. 
Ellen  is  with  her  aunt,  my  dear  sister  Jane. 
I  wanted  to  bring  her,  but  really  I  hadn't 
the  heart  to  take  her  from  them;  they  are 
so  devoted  to  her.  Max  loves  her  dearly. 
He  drives  me  over  there  almost  every  day. 
I  really  do  not  know  what  I  should  do  with- 
out dear  Max.  He  is  like  a  brother  to  me, 
and  so  thoughtful.  You  know  we  have 
known  each  other  since  we  were  children. 
They  tell  such  dreadful  stories,  too,  about 
him,  but  I  have  never  seen  that  side  of  him. 
He's  a  perfect  saint  to  me." 

After  that  Mrs.  Coates  was  her  loyal 
mouthpiece  and  devoted  friend.  Being 
separated  from  one's  child  was  one  of  the 
things  she  could  not  brook;  Lucy  was  an 
angel  to  stand  it  as  she  did.  As  for  Max 
— no  other  woman  had  ever  so  influenced 
him  for  good,  nor  did  she  believe  any  other 
woman  could. 

At  the  end  of  the  second  week  a  small  fly 
no  larger  than  a  pin's  head  began  to  develop 
in  the  sunshine  of  their  amber.  It  became 
visible  to  the  naked  eye  when  Max  suddenly 
resolved  to  leave  his  drag,  his  tiger,  his  high- 
stepping  grays,  and  his  fair  companion,  and 
slip  over  to  Philadelphia — for  a  day  or  two, 
he  explained.  His  lawyer  needed  him,  he 
said,  and  then  again  he  wanted  to  see  his 
sister  Sue,  who  had  run  down  to  Walnut 
Hill  for  the  day.  (Sue,  it  might  as  well  be 
stated,  had  not  yet  put  in  an  appearance  at 
Beach  Haven,  nor  had  she  given  any  notice 


of  her  near  arrival;  a  fact  which  had  not 
disturbed  Lucy  in  the  least  until  she  at- 
tempted to  explain  to  Jane.) 

"I've  got  to  pull  up,  little  woman,  and 
get  out  for  a  few  days,"  Max  had  begun. 
' '  Morton's  all  snarled  up,  he  writes  me,  over 
a  mortgage,  and  I  must  straighten  it  out. 
I'll  leave  Bones  (the  tiger)  and  everything 
just  as  it  is.     Don't  mind,  do  you?" 

"  Mind !  Of  course  I  do  1 "  retorted  Lucy. 
"When  did  you  get  this  marvellous  idea 
into  that  wonderful  brain  of  yours.  Max  ?  I 
intended  to  go  to  Warehold  myself  to-mor- 
row." She  spoke  with  her  usual  good-hu- 
mor, but  with  a  slight  trace  of  surprise  and 
disappointment  in  her  tone. 

"When  I  opened  my  mail  this  mcrning; 
but  my  going  won't  make  any  difference 
about  Warehold.  Bones  and  the  groom 
will  take  care  of  you." 

Lucy  leaned  back  in  her  chair  and  looked 
over  the  rail  of  the  porch.  She  had  noticed 
lately  a  certain  restraint  in  Max's  manner 
which  was  new  to  her.  Whether  he  was  be- 
ginning to  get  bored,  or  whether  it  was  only 
one  of  his  moods,  she  could  not  decide — 
even  with  her  acute  knowledge  of  similar 
symptoms.  That  some  change,  however, 
had  come  over  him  she  had  not  the  slightest 
doubt.  She  never  had  any  trouble  in  lasso- 
ing her  admirers.  That  came  with  a  glance 
of  her  eye  or  a  lift  of  her  pretty  shoulders; 
or  in  keeping  possession  of  them  as  long  as 
her  mood  lasted. 

"Whom  do  you  want  to  see  in  Philadel- 
phia, Max?"  she  asked,  smiling  roguishly 
at  him.  She  held  him  always  by  presenting 
her  happiest  and  most  joyous  side,  whether 
she  felt  it  or  not. 

"Sue  and  Morton — and  you,  you  dear 
girl,  if  you'll  come  along." 

"No;  I'm  not  coming  along.  I'm  too 
comfortable  where  I  am.  Is  this  woman 
somebody  you  haven't  told  me  of.  Max?" 
she  persisted,  looking  at  him  from  under 
her  half -closed  lids. 

"Your  somebodies  are  always  thin  air; 
you  know  everything  I  have  ever  done  in 
my  whole  life,"  Max  answered  gravely. 
She  had  for  the  last  two  weeks. 

Lucy  threw  up  her  hands  and  laughed  so 
loud  and  cheerily  that  an  habitue  taking  his 
morning  constitutional  on  the  board-walk 
below  turned  his  head  in  their  direction.  The 
two  were  at  breakfast  under  the  awnings  of 
Lucy's  portico.  Bones  standing  out  of  range. 
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"You  don't  believe  it?"  finger  on  the  particular  button  that  con- 

"  Not  one  word  of  it,  you  fraud;  nor  do  trolled  Max's  movements.  "Worried?  Not 

you.  You've  forgotten  one-half  of  all  you've  a  bit  of  it.     Stay  as  long  as  you  please." 
done  and  the  other  half  you  wouldn't  dare        There  U'a^  a  button,  could  she  have  found 

tell  any  woman.     Come,  give  me  hername.  it.     It  was  marked  "Caution"  and  when 

Anybody  Sue  knows?"  pressed  communicated  to  the  heir  of  Wd- 

"  Nobody  that  anybody  knows,  Honest  nut  Hill  the  intelligence  that  he  was  getting 

John."    Then  he  added  as  an  after-thought,  too  fond  of  the  pretty  widow  and  that  his 

"Are  you  sorry  ?  "    As  he  spoke  he  rose  from  only  safety  lay  in  temporary  flight.     It  was 

his  seat  and  stood  behind  her  chair  looking  a  favorite  trick  of  his.     In  the  charting  of 

down  over  her  figure.     She  had  her  back  to  his  course  he  had  often  found  two  other 

him.  He  thought  he  had  never  seen  her  look  rocks  beside  Scylla  and  Charybdis  in  his 

so  lovely.     She  was  wearing  a  light-blue  way;  one  was  boredom  and  the  other  was 

morning  gown,  her  arms  bare  to  the  elbows  love.     When  a  woman  began  to  bore  him, 

and  a  wide  Leghorn  hat — the  morning  cos-  or  he  found  himself  liking  her  beyond  the 

tume  of  all  others  he  liked  her  best  in.  limit  of  his  philosophy,  he  invariably  found 

"No — don't  think  I  am,"  she  answered  relief  in  change  of  scene.    Sometimes  it  was 

lightly.     "  Fact  is  I  was  getting  pretty  tired  a  sick  aunt  or  a  persistent  lawyer  or  an  en- 

of  you.     How  long  will  you  be  gone  ?  "  gagement  nearly  forgotten  and  which  must 

"Oh,  I  think  till  the  end  of  the  week —  be  kept  at  all  hazards.   He  never,  however, 

not  longer."     He  reached  over  her  chair  left  his  Dulcinea  in  either  tears  or  anger, 
and  was  about  to  play  with  the  tiny  curls        "Now,  don't  be  cross,  dear,"  he  cried, 

that  lay  under  the  coil  of  her  hair,  when  he  patting  her  shoulder  with  his  fingers.  "You 

checked  himself  and  straightened  up.     One  know  I  don't  want  to  leave  you.     I  shall  be 

of  those  sudden  restraints  which  had  so  puz-  perfectly  wretched  while  I'm   gone,   but 

zled  Lucy  had  seized  him.     She  could  not  there's  no  help  for  it.     Morton's  such  a 

see  his  face,  but  she  knew  from  the  tones  of  fussy  old  fellow — always  wanting  to  do  a 

his  voice  that  the  enthusiasm  of  the  moment  lot  of  things  that  can,  perhaps,  wait  just  as 

had  cooled.  well  as  not.     Hauled  me  down  from  Walnut 

Lucy  shifted  her  chair,  lifted  her  head.  Hill  half  a  dozen  times  last  winter,  and 

and  looked  up  into  his  eyes.     She  was  al-  after  all  the  fellow  wouldn't  sell.     But  this 

ways  entrancing  from  this  point  of  view:  time  it's  important  and  I  must  go.     Bones," 

the  upturned  eyelashes,  round  of  the  cheeks,  and  he  lifted  his  finger  at  the  boy,  "tell 

and  the  line  of  the  throat  and  swelling  shoul-  John  I  want  the  light  wagon.     I'll  take  the 

ders  were  like  no  other  woman's  he  knew,  ii.io  to  Philadelphia." 

"I  don't  want  you  to  go,  Max,"  she  said        The  tiger  advanced  ten  steps  and  stood 

in  the  same  coaxing  tone  of  voice  that  Ellen  at  attention,  his  finger  at  his  eyebrow.  Lucy 

might  have  used  in  begging  for  sugar-plums,  turned   her  face  toward   the  boy.     "No, 

"  Just  let  the  mortgage  and  old  Morton  and  Bones,  you'll  do  nothing  of  the  kind.    You 

everybody  else  go.     Stay  here  with  me."  tell  John  to  harness  the  grays  to  the  drag. 

Max  straightened  up  and  threw  out  his  I'll  go  to  the  station  with  Mr.  Feilding." 
chest  and  a  determined  look  came  into  his        Max  shrugged  his  shoulders.     He  liked 

eyes.     If  he  had  had  any  doubts  as  to  his  Lucy  for  a  good  many  things — one  was  her 

departure  Lucy's  pleading  voice  had  now  independence,  another  was  her  determina- 

removed  them.  tion  to  have  her  own  way.     Then,  again,  she 

"No,  can't  do  it,"  he  answered  in  mock  was  never  so  pretty  as  when  she  was  a  trifle 

positiveness.     "Can't,  'pon  my  soul.  Busi-  angry;  her  color  came  and  went  so  deli- 

ness  is  business.     Got  to  see  Morton  right  ciouslyand  her  eyes  snapped  so  charmingly, 

away;  ought  to  have  seen  him  before."  Then  Lucy  saw  the  shrug  and  caught  the  satisfied 

he  added  in  a  more  serious  tone,  "Don't  look  in  his  face.     She  didn't  want  to  offend 

get  worried  if  I  stay  a  day  or  two  longer."  him  and  yet  she  didn't  intend  that  he  should 

"Well,  then,  go,  you  great  bear,  you,"  go  without  a  parting  word  from  her — tender 
and  she  rose  to  her  feet  and  shook  out  her  or  otherwise,  as  circumstances  might  re- 
skirts.  "I  wouldn't  let  you  stay,  no  matter  quire.  She  knew  she  had  not  found  the 
what  you  said."  She  was  not  angry — she  button,  and  in  her  doubt  determined  for  the 
was  only  feeling  about  trying  to  put  her  present  to  abandon  the  search. 


Drawn  by  George  Wright. 


"I  don't  want  you  to  go,  Max,"  she  said. 
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"No,  Bones,  I've  changed  my  mind," 
she  called  to  the  boy,  who  was  now  half- 
way down  the  piazza.  ''I  don't  think  I 
will  go.  I'll  stop  here.  Max,  and  do  just 
what  you  want  me  to  do,"  she  added  in  a 
softened  voice.  "Come  along,"  and  she 
slipped  her  hand  in  his  and  the  two  walked 
toward  the  door  of  his  apartments. 

When  the  light  wagon  and  satin-skinned 
sorrel,  with  John  on  the  seat  and  Bones  in 
full  view,  stopped  at  the  sanded  porch, 
Mrs.  Coates  and  Lucy  formed  part  of  the 
admiring  group  gathered  about  the  turnout. 
All  of  Mr.  Feilding's  equipages  brought 
a  crowd  of  onlookers,  no  matter  how  often 
they  appeared — he  had  three  with  him  at 
Beach  Haven — but  the  grays  and  the  light 
wagon,  by  common  consent,  were  consid- 
ered the  most  "  stylish"  of  them  all,  not 
excepting  the  drag. 

After  Max  had  gathered  the  reins  in  his 
hands,  had  balanced  the  whip,  had  settled 
himself  comfortably  and  with  a  wave  of  his 
hand  to  Lucy  had  driven  off,  Mrs.  Coates 
slipped  her  arm  through  my  lady's  and  the 
two  slowly  sauntered  to  their  rooms. 

"  Charming  man,  is  he  not  ?  "  Mrs.  Coates 
ventured.  "  Such  a  pity  he  is  not  married! 
You  know  I  often  wonder  whom  such  men 
will  marry.  Some  pretty  school-girl,  per- 
haps, or  prim  woman  of  forty." 

Lucy  laughed. 

"No,"  she  answered,  "you  are  wrong. 
The  bread-and-butter  miss  would  never 
suit  Max,  and  he's  past  the  eye-glass  and 
side-curl  age.  The  next  phase,  if  he  ever 
reaches  it,  will  be  somebody  who  will  make 
him  do — not  as  he  pleases,  but  as  she 
pleases.  A  man  like  Max  never  cares  for  a 
woman  any  length  of  time  who  humors  his 
whims." 

"  Well,  he  certainly  was  most  attentive  to 
that  pretty  Miss  Billeton.  You  remember 
her  father  was  lost  overboard  two  years  ago 
from  his  yacht.  Mr.  Coates  told  me  he 
met  her  only  a  day  or  so  ago;  she  had  come 
down  to  look  after  the  new  ball-room  they 
are  adding  to  the  old  house.  You  know 
her,  don't  you?" 

"No — never  heard  of  her.  How  old  is 
she  ?  "  rejoined  Lucy  in  a  careless  tone. 

"I  should  say  twenty,  maybe  twenty-two 
— you  can't  always  tell  about  these  girls; 
very  pretty  and  very  rich.  I  am  quite  sure  I 
saw  Mr.  Feilding  driving  with  her  just  before 
he  moved  his  horses  down  here,  and  she 


looked    prettier  than  ever.     But  then  he 
has  a  new  flame  every  month,  I  hear." 

"Where  were  they  driving?"  There 
was  a  slight  tone  of  curiosity  in  Lucy's  voice. 
None  of  Max's  love-affairs  ever  affected  her, 
of  course,  except  as  they  made  for  his  hap- 
piness; all  undue  interest,  therefore,  was 
out  of  place,  especially  before  Mrs.  Coates. 

"I  don't  remember.  Along  the  River 
Road,  perhaps — he  generally  drives  there 
when  he  has  a  pretty  woman  with  him." 

Lucy  bit  her  lip.  Some  other  friend,  then, 
had  been  promised  the  drag  with  the  red 
body  and  yellow  wheels  1  This  was  why  he 
couldn't  come  to  Yardley  when  she  wrote 
for  him.  She  had  found  the  button.  It 
rang  up  another  woman. 

The  door  between  the  connecting  sitting- 
rooms  was  not  opened  that  day,  nor  that 
night,  for  that  matter.  Lucy  pleaded  a 
headache  and  wished  to  be  alone.  She 
really  wanted  to  look  the  field  over  and  see 
where  her  line  of  battle  was  weak.  Not 
that  she  really  cared — unless  the  girl  should 
upset  her  plans;  not  as  Jane  would  have 
cared  had  Doctor  John  been  guilty  of  such 
infidelity.  The  eclipse  was  what  hurt  her. 
She  had  held  the  centre  of  the  stage  with  the 
lime-light  full  upon  her  all  her  life,  and  she 
intended  to  retain  it  against  Miss  Billeton 
or  Miss  Anybody  else.  She  decided  to  let 
Max  know  at  once,  and  in  plain  terms, 
giving  him  to  understand  that  she  didn't 
intend  to  be  made  a  fool  of,  reminding  him 
at  the  same  time  that  there  were  plenty  of 
others  who  cared  for  her,  or  who  would  care 
for  her  if  she  should  but  raise  her  little 
finger.  She  would  raise  it,  too,  even  if  she 
packed  her  trunks  and  started  for  Paris — 
and  took  him  with  her. 

These  thoughts  rushed  through  her  mind 
as  she  sat  by  the  window  and  looked  out 
over  the  sea.  The  tide  was  making  flood, 
and  the  fishing-boats  anchored  in  the  inlet 
were  pointing  seaward.  She  could  see,  too, 
the  bathers  below  and  the  children  digging 
in  the  sand.  Now  and  then  a  boat  would 
head  for  the  inlet,  drop  its  sail,  and  swing 
round  motionless  with  the  others.  Then  a 
speck  would  break  away  from  the  anchored 
craft  and  with  the  movement  of  a  water- 
spider  land  the  fishermen  ashore. 

None  of  these  things  interested  her.  She 
could  not  have  told  whether  the  sun  shone 
or  whether  the  sky  was  fair  or  dull.  Neither 
was  she  lonely,  nor  did  she  miss  Max.    She 
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was  simply  angry — disgusted— disappointed 
at  the  situation;  at  herself,  at  the  woman 
who  had  come  between  them,  at  the  threat- 
ened failure  of  her  plans.  One  moment 
she  was  building  up  a  house  of  cards  in 
which  she  held  all  the  trumps,  and  the  next 
instant  she  had  tumbled  it  to  the  ground. 
One  thing  she  was  determined  upon — not 
to  take  second  place.  She  would  have  all 
of  him  or  none  of  him. 

At  the  end  of  the  third  day  Max  returned. 
He  had  not  seen  Morton  nor  any  of  his  clerks 
nor  anybody  connected  with  his  office. 
Neither  had  he  sent  him  any  message  or 
written  him  any  letter.  Morton  might  have 
been  dead  and  buried  a  century  so  far  as 
Max  or  his  affairs  were  concerned.  Nor 
had  he  laid  his  eyes  on  the  beautiful  Miss 
Billeton;  nor  visited  her  house;  nor  written 
her  any  letters;  nor  inquired  for  her.  What 
he  did  do  was  to  run  out  to  Walnut  Hill, 
have  a  word  with  his  manager,  and  slip  back 
to  town  again  and  busy  himself  in  his  club. 
Most  of  the  time  he  read  the  magazines, 
some  pages  two  or  three  times  over.  Once 
he  thought  he  would  look  up  one  or  two  of 
his  women  friends  at  their  homes — those 
who  might  still  be  in  town — and  then  gave 
it  up  as  not  being  worth  the  trouble.  At 
the  end  of  the  third  day  he  started  for  Bar- 
negat. The  air  was  bad  in  the  city,  he  said 
to  himself,  and  everybody  he  met  was  unin- 
teresting. He  would  go  back,  hitch  up  the 
grays,  and  he  and  Lucy  have  a  spin  down 
the  beach.  Sea  air  always  did  agree  with 
him,  and  he  was  a  fool  to  leave  it. 

Lucy  met  him  at  the  station  in  answer  to 
his  telegram  sent  over  from  Warehold.  She 
was  dressed  in  her  very  best:  a  double- 
breasted  jacket  and  straw  turban,  a  gossa- 
mer veil  wound  about  it.  Her  cheeks  were 
like  two  red  peonies  and  her  eyes  bright  as 
diamonds.  She  was  perched  up  in  the 
driver's  seat  of  the  drag,  and  handled  the 
reins  and  whip  with  the  skill  of  a  turfman. 
This  time  Bones,  the  tiger,  did  not  spring 
into  his  perch  as  they  whirled  from  the  sta- 
tion in  the  direction  of  the  beach.  His  com- 
pany was  not  wanted. 

They  talked  of  Max's  trip,  of  the  mort- 
gage, and  of  Morton;  of  how  hot  it  was  in 
town  and  how  cool  it  was  on  her  portico;  of 
Mrs.  Coates  and  of  paterfamilias  Coates, 
who  held  a  mortgage  on  Beach  Haven;  of 
the  dance  the  night  before — Max  leading 
in  the  conversation  and  she  answering  either 


in  monosyllables  or  not  at  all,  until  Max 
hazarded  the  statement  that  he  had  been 
bored  to  death  waiting  for  Morton,  who 
never  put  in  an  appearance,  and  that  the 
only  human  being,  male  or  female,  he  had 
seen  in  town  outside  the  members  of  the 
club,  was  Sue. 

They  had  arrived  off  the  Life  Saving  Sta- 
tion now,  and  Archie  had  called  the  captain 
to  the  door,  and  both  stood  looking  at  them, 
the  boy  waving  his  hand  and  the  captain 
following  them  with  his  eyes.  Had  either 
of  them  caught  the  captain's  remark  they, 
perhaps,  would  have  drawn  rein  and  asked 
for  an  explanation: 

''Gay  lookin'  hose-carriage,  ain't  it? 
Looks  as  if  they  was  runnin'  to  a  fire!" 

But  they  didn't  hear  it;  would  not,  prob- 
ably, had  the  captain  shouted  it  in  their 
ears.  Lucy  was  intent  on  opening  up  a 
subject  which  had  lain  in  her  mind  since 
the  morning  of  Max's  departure,  and  the 
gentleman  himself  was  trying  to  cipher  out 
what  new  "kink"  as  he  expre.  sed  it  to  him- 
self, had  got  into  her  head. 

When  they  had  passed  the  old  House  of 
Refuge  Lucy  drew  rein  and  stopped  the 
drag  where  the  widening  circle  of  the  in- 
coming tide  could  bathe  the  horses'  feet. 
She  was  still  uncertain  as  to  how  she  would 
lead  up  to  the  subject-matter  without  be- 
traying her  own  jealousy  or,  more  impor- 
tant still,  without  losing  her  temper.  This 
she  rarely  displayed,  no  matter  how  goad- 
ing the  provocation.  Nobody  had  any  use 
for  an  ill-tempered  woman,  not  in  her  at- 
mosphere; and  no  fly  that  she  had  ever 
known  had  been  caught  by  vinegar  when 
seeking  honey.  There  might  be  vinegar- 
pots  to  be  found  in  her  larder,  but  they  were 
kept  behind  closed  doors  and  sampled  only 
when  she  was  alone.  As  she  sat  looking 
out  to  sea,  Max's  brain  still  at  work  on  the 
problem  of  her  unusual  mood,  a  schooner 
shifted  her  mainsail  in  the  light  breeze  and 
set  her  course  for  the  inlet. 

"That's  the  regular  weekly  packet,"  Max 
ventured.  "She's  making  for  Farguson's 
ship-yard.  She  runs  between  Amboy  and 
Barnegat — Capt.  Ambrose  Farguson  sails 
her."  At  times  like  these  any  topic  was 
good  enough  to  begin  on. 

' '  How  do  you  know  ?  "  Lucy  asked,  look- 
ing at  the  incoming  schooner  from  under 
her  half-closed  lids.  The  voice  came  like 
the  thin  piping  of  a  flute  preceding  the  or- 
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chestral  crash  merely  sounded  so  as  to  let 
everybody  know  it  was  present. 

"One  of  my  carriages  was  shipped  by 
her.  I  paid  Captain  Farguson  the  freight 
just  before  I  went  away." 

"What's  her  name?" — slight  tremolo — 
only  a  note  or  two. 

"The  Polly  Walters,''  droned  Max,  talk- 
ing at  random,  mind  neither  on  the  sloop 
or  her  captain. 

"Named  after  his  wife?"  The  flute- 
like notes  came  more  crisply. 

"Yes,  so  he  told  me."  Max  had  now 
ceased  to  give  any  attention  to  his  answers. 
He  had  about  made  up  his  mind  that  some- 
thing serious  was  the  matter  and  that  he 
would  ask  her  and  find  out. 

"Ought  to  be  called  the  Max  Feilding, 
from  the  way  she  tacks  about.  She's 
changed  her  course  three  times  since  I've 
been  watching  her." 

Max  shot  a  glance  athwart  his  shoulder 
and  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  pretty  lips 
thinned  and  straightened  and  the  half- 
closed  eyes  and  wrinkled  set  forehead.  He 
was  evidently  the  disturbing  cause,  buthow^ 
he  could  not  for  the  life  of  him  see.  That 
she  was  angry  to  the  tips  of  her  fingers  was 
beyond  question;  the  first  time  he  had  seen 
her  thus  in  all  their  acquaintance. 

"Yes — that  would  fit  her  exactly,"  he 
answered  with  a  smile  and  with  a  certain 
soothing  tone  in  his  voice.  "Every  tack 
her  captain  makes  brings  him  the  nearer  to 
the  woman  he  loves." 

"Rather  poetic,  Max,  but  slightly  farci- 
cal. Every  tack  you  make  lands  you  in  a 
different  port — with  a  woman  waiting  in 
every  one  of  them."  The  first  notes  of  the 
chorus  had  now  been  struck. 

"No  one  was  waiting  in  Philadelphia  for 
me  except  Sue,  and  I  only  met  her  by  acci- 
dent," he  said  good-naturedly,  and  in  a 
tone  that  showed  he  would  not  quarrel,  no 
matter  what  the  provocation;  "she  came 
in  to  see  her  doctor.     Didn't  stay  an  hour." 

"  Did  you  take  her  driving  ?  "  This  came 
in  a  thin,  piccolo  tone — barely  enough  room 
for  it  to  escape  through  her  lips.  All  the 
big  drums  and  heavy  brass  were  now  being 
moved  up. 

"No;  had  nothing  to  take  her  out  in. 
Why  do  you  ask?  What  has  happened, 
little " 

"Take  anybody  else?"  she  interrupted. 

"No." 


He  spoke  quite  frankly  and  simply.  At 
any  other  time  she  would  have  believed  him. 
She  had  always  done  so  in  matters  of  this 
kind,  partly  because  she  didn't  much  care 
and  partly  because  she  made  it  a  point  never 
to  doubt  the  word  of  a  man  who  was  atten- 
tive to  her  either  by  suspicion  or  inference. 
This  time  she  did  care,  and  she  intended  to 
tell  him  so.  All  she  dreaded  was  that  the 
big  horns  and  the  tom-toms  would  get  away 
from  her  leadership  and  the  hoped-for,  cor- 
rectly played  symphony  end  in  an  uproar. 

"Max,"  she  said,  turning  her  head  and 
lifting  her  finger  at  him  with  the  movement 
of  a  conductor's  baton,  "how  can  you  lie  to 
me  like  that  ?  You  never  went  near  your 
lawyer;  you  went  to  see  Miss  Billeton,  and 
you've  spent  every  minute  with  her  since 
you  left  me.  Don't  tell  me  you  didn't.  I 
know  everything  you've  done,  and " 

Here,  despite  her  resolution,  there  fol- 
lowed a  torrent  of  abuse  such  as  only  a 
woman  can  give  when  she  is  thoroughly 
jealous  and  entirely  angry,  despite  her  ef- 
forts at  self-control.  Bass  drums, bass  viols, 
bassoons — everything — was  loose  now.  She 
had  given  up  her  child  to  be  with  him  1  Every- 
thing, in  fact — all  her  people  at  Yardley ;  her 
dear  old  nurse.  She  had  lied  to  Jane  about 
chaperoning  Sue — all  to  come  down  and 
keep  him  from  being  lonely.  What  she 
wanted  was  a  certain  confidence  in  return. 
It  made  not  the  slightest  difference  to  her 
how  many  women  he  loved,  or  how  many 
women  loved  him;  she  didn't  love  him,  and 
she  never  would;  but  unless  she  was  treated 
differently  from  a  child  and  like  the  woman 
that  she  was,  she  was  going  straight  back  to 
Yardley,  and  then  back  to  Paris,  etc.,  etc. 

The  woman  in  her  had  broken  through. 
The  fury  of  her  jealousy — a  new  emotion, 
for  until  she  knew  Max  she  had  always  held 
first  place — had  scattered  to  the  winds  all  her 
good  resolutions.  She  knew,  as  she  rushed 
on,  that  she  was  destroying  the  work  of 
months  of  plotting,  and  that  he  would  be 
lost  to  her  forever,  but  she  was  powerless 
to  check  the  torrent  of  her  invective.  Only 
when  her  breath  gave  out  did  she  stop. 

Max  had  sat  still  through  it  all,  his  eyes 
expressing  first  astonishment  and  then  a 
certain  snap  of  admiration,  as  he  saw  the 
color  rising  and  falling  in  her  cheeks.  It 
was  not  the  only  time  in  his  experience  that 
he  had  had  to  face  similar  outbursts.  It 
w^as  the  first  time,  however,  that  he  had  not 
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felt  like  striking  back.     Other  women's        "  On  my  honor  as  a  man,"  he  answered 

outbreaks  had  bored  him  and  generally  had  simply. 

ended  his  interest  in  them — this  one  was        For  a  time  she  remained  silent,  her  mind 

more  charming  than  ever.     He  liked,  too,  working  behind  her  mask  of  eyes  and  lips, 

her  American  pluck  and  savage  independ-  the  setting  sun  slanting  across  the  beach 

ence.     Jealous  she  certainly  was,  but  there  and  lighting  up  her  face  and  hair,  the  grays 

was  no  whine  about  it ;  nor  was  there  any  flop  splashing  the  suds  with  their  impatient  feet, 

at  the  close — floppy  women  he  detested —  Max  kept  his  gaze  upon  her.     He  saw  that 

had  always  done  so.     Lucy  struck  straight  the  outbreak  was  over  and  that  she  was  a 

out  from  her  shoulder  and  feared  nothing,  little  ashamed  of  her  tirade.     He,  saw  too, 

As  she  raged  on,  the  grays  beating  the  man  of  the  world  as  he  was,  that  she  was 

water  with  their  well-polished  hoofs,  he  casting  about  in  her  mind  for  some  way  in 

continued  to  sit  perfectly  still,  never  moving  which  she  could  regain  for  herself  her  old 

a  muscle  of  his  face  nor  changing  his  pa-  position  without  too  much  humiliation. 


tient,  tolerant  expression.  The  best  plan, 
he  knew,  was  to  let  all  the  steam  out  of  the 
boiler  and  then  gradually  rake  the  fires. 

"My  dear  little  woman,"  he  began,  "to 
tell  you  the  truth,  I  never  laid  eyes  on  Mor- 
ton; didn't  want  to,  in  fact.  All  that  was 
an  excuse  to  get  away.  I  thought  you 
wanted  a  rest,  and  I  went  away  to  let  you 
have  it.  Miss  Billeton  I  haven't  seen  for 
three  months,  and  couldn't  if  I  would,  for 
she  is  engaged  to  her  cousin  and  is  now 
in  Paris  buying  her  wedding  clothes.  I 
don't  know  who  has  been  humbugging  you, 
but  they've  done  it  very  badly.  There  is 
not  one  word  of  truth  in  what  you've  said 
from  beginning  to  end." 

There  is  a  certain  ring  in  a  truthful  state- 
ment that  overcomes  all  doubts.  Lucy  felt 
this  before  Max  had  finished.  She  felt, 
too,  with  a  sudden  thrill,  that  she  still  held 
him.  Then  there  came  the  instantaneous 
desire  to  wipe  out  all  traces  of  the  outburst 
and  keep  his  good-will. 

"And  you  swear  it?"  she  asked,  her  be- 
lief already  asserting  itself  in  her  tones,  her 
voice  falling  to  its  old  seductive  pitch. 

(To  be  continued.) 


Don't  say  another  word,  little  woman," 
he  said  in  his  kindest  tone.  "You  didn't 
mean  a  word  of  it;  you  haven't  been  well 
lately,  and  I  oughtn't  to  have  left  you. 
Tighten  up  your  reins;  we'll  drive  on  if  you 
don't  mind." 

That  night  after  the  moon  had  set  and  the 
lights  had  been  turned  out  along  the  board 
walk  and  the  upper  and  lower  porticos, 
and  all  Beach  Haven  had  turned  in  for  the 
night,  and  Lucy  had  gone  to  her  apartments, 
and  Mr.  and  Mrs  Coates  and  the  rest  of 
them,  single  and  double,  were  asleep,  Max, 
who  had  been  pacing  up  and  down  his 
dressing-room,  stopped  suddenly  before  his 
mirror,  and  lifting  the  shade  from  the  lamp, 
made  a  critical  examination  of  his  face. 

"Forty,  and  I  look  it!"  he  said,  pinching 
his  chin  with  his  thumb  and  forefinger,  and 
turning  his  cheek  so  that  the  light  would 
fall  on  the  few  gray  hairs  about  his  temples. 
"That  beggar  Miggs  said  so  yesterday  at 
the  club.  By  gad,  how  pretty  she  was,  and 
how  her  eyes  snapped!  I  didn't  think  it  was 
in  her  1" 
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Old  and  new  in  the  Nubian  Desert,  Sudan  Railway,  1897. 


THE    RAILWAYS    OF   AFRICA 


BY  LIEUT.- COL.  SIR  PERCY  GIROUARD,  K.C.M.G.,  D.S.O. 


^^^^^^HE  year  1856  found  the  world 
equipped  with  some  50,000 
miles  of  railway,  not  one  mile 
of  which  was  situated  on 
African  soil.  By  1870  the 
world  mileage  had  increased 


by  nearly  80,000  miles,  yet  Africa  remained 
in  railway  infancy,  for  of  this  130,000  she 
could  only  credit  herself  with  500  miles  of 
line,  eighty  per  cent,  of  which  was  under 
the  control  of  the  Khedive  of  Egypt,  the  re- 
mainder forming  the  germ  of  the  present 
vast  railway  system  of  South  Africa. 

In  1870,  a  year  within  the  memory  of 
many  men,  Africa  was  still  the  great  terra 
incognita — the  dark  continent  of  the  world 
— not  yielding  in  mystery  to  the  almost  un- 
explored interior  of  the  South  American 
Continent.  Though  her  entire  coast-hne 
had  been  more  or  less  accurately  known 
for  close  upon  two  and  a  half  centuries,  the 
interior  remained  the  most  unexplored  and 
unmapped  of  the  habitable  regions  of  the 
globe. 

In  1870  Livingstone  was  still  absent  on 


his  five  last  years'  work  in  the  African  for- 
ests; he  had  yet  to  complete  his  life's  work 
by  a  task  which  was  to  bring  to  the  world's 
knowledge  the  potentialities  of  vast  regions. 
It  was  not  until  1871  that  the  intrepid  Stan- 
ley, aided  by  the  enterprise  of  American 
journalism,  was  to  institute  his  search  for 
Livingstone  and  to  earn  thereby  the  titular 
right  to  be  considered  his  successor  in  the 
final  internal  exploration  of  Central  Africa. 
In  the  same  year  in  the  north  Sir  Samuel 
Baker  was  completing  his  self-imposed  la- 
bour of  years  in  the  mapping  of  the  upper 
Nile  and  its  tributaries. 

The  general  outlines  of  the  interior  were 
defined  by  these  three  men,  but  for  yet  an- 
other twenty  years  were  pioneers  to  con- 
tinue these  heroic  labours,  and  not  until 
1895,  when  one  hundred  years  had  elapsed 
since  the  founding  of  the  African  Associa- 
tion and  the  dispatch  of  Mungo  Park,  was 
the  dark  continent  to  be  brought  within  the 
knowledge  of  the  world.  And  even  to-day 
great  regions  remain  but  little  known,  baf- 
fling the  explorer  by  their  arid  character. 
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Fourteen  thousand  gallons  of  water  for  the  engine's  trip. 
Sudan  Railway. 


The  veil  of  mystery  which  had  hung  over 
Africa  was  lifted  in  a  short  twenty-five 
years,  in  less  than  ten  of  which  the  nations 
of  Europe  carved  out  future  empires  for 
themselves  over  her  broad  surface. 

The  dark  continent  of  1870  possessed  but 
little  attraction  to  the  nations  of  Europe. 
In  the  north  the  Sultan  of  Turkey  exercised 
a  weak  suzerainty,  except  in  the  unattrac- 
tive colony  of  Algeria,  which  was  then  suf- 
fering from  the  most  severe  depression  in 
its  history.  Elsewhere  were  to  be  found 
dotted  settlements,  mere  trading  factories 
of  British,  French,  Spanish,  or  Portuguese 
origin.  In  British  South  Africa  alone  was 
there  any  sign  of  definite  possession — 'Of 
practical  exploitation. 

A  child  had  opened  up  the  diamond 
fields  of  Kimberley — the  sleep  of  centuries 
was  to  be  disturbed  and  thrown  off. 

Two  European  nations  who  were  to  play 
an  important  part  in  African  development 
were  in  the  throes  of  deadly  conflict — Ger- 
many and  France. 

The  curse  of  Africa,  the  slave  trade,  had 
been  abolished  on  the  high  seas,  and  Liv- 
ingstone was  throttling  it  on  land  against 
the  violent  opposition  of  the  Arab,  dis- 
turbed in  his  human  hunting-grounds. 

Of  the  1 1 ,600,000  square  miles  of  African 
territory  1,500,000  owed  allegiance  to  Tur- 
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key;  England  claimed  500,000,  including 
the  Boer  republics;  France,  350,000;  Portu- 
gal, 750,000;  Spain,  a  few  square  miles,  the 
last  of  its  former  vast  colonial  possessions. 

By  1 895  the  partition  of  Africa  had  become 
an  established  fact.  Almost  every  square 
mile  of  its  surface  having  been  scrambled  for 
(there  is  no  better  word)  by  the  great  powers 
of  Europe,  the  most  remarkable  circum- 
stance of  this  gigantic  acquisition  of  territory 
was  the  absence  of  international  strife. 

Africa  emerged  from  the  struggle  of  the 
chancelleries  of  Europe  to  find  itself  pro- 
vided with  new  masters  in  many  directions. 
France  had  become  the  possessor  of  3,300,- 
000  square  miles  of  territory,  1,600,000  of 
which  lay  in  the  Great  Sahara  Desert;  Great 
Britainof  2, 200,000;  Germany,  a  new  comer, 
of  nearly  i  ,000,000 ;  Italy,  also  a  new  arrival, 
of  550,000,  including  a  doubtfully  assigned 
claim  upon  Abyssinia;  Spain  of  150,000;  the 
three  free  states  or  republics — Liberian,  Bel- 
gian, and  Afrikander  Dutch — of  1,150,000. 
The  oldest  colonisers,  Turkey  and  Portugal, 
claimed  2,200,000  and  825,000.  A  total  in 
all  of  1 1 ,3  70,000,  leaving  the  poor  little  frac- 
tion of  230,000  unallotted,  of  which  70,000 
lay  in  the  great  lakes  and  most  of  the  re- 
mainder in  the  balance  of  boundary  com- 
missions. 

By  1905  Britain,  in  annexing  the  South 
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African  republics  and  establishing  with 
Egypt  a  joint  control  of  the  Sudan,  added 
800,000  to  her  total,  and  with  her  practical 
control  of  the  destinies  of  Egypt  itself,  is  to- 
day the  virtual  ruler  over  some  3,300,000 
square  miles. 

No  partition  of  such  a  vast  portion  of  the 
world's  surface  had  ever  taken  place  in  so 
short  a  space  of  time,  nor  any  one  of  even 
approaching  magnitude,  without  severe 
and  bloody  human  struggles.  Britain  had 
undoubtedly  secured  the  lion's  share,  or  per- 
haps the  only  share  in  which  men  of  Euro- 
pean descent  could  live  and  prosper  mate- 
rially and  physically. 

Africa  possessed  unique,  though  perhaps 
untoward  features  for  successful  develop- 
ment. Lying  mainly,  as  it  does,  thirty  de- 
grees north  and  south  of  the  equator,  it  was 
essentially  the  tropical  continent.  Its  physi- 
cal features  resembled  no  other  continent. 
With  a  surface  double  that  of  Europe  it  pre- 
sented a  mileage  of  coast-line  inferior  to 
that  continent.  No  deep  indentations  of  the 
surrounding  oceans  pierced  its  gloomy  in- 
terior, as  in  the  northern  continents,  and, 
unlike  even  its  great  neighbor  to  the  west, 
no  great  navigable  rivers  opened  a  way  to 
the  modern  explorer. 

Hydrographically,  nature  had  been  in  a 


measure  unkind.  In  the  Mediterranean, 
the  rain-laden  clouds  which  from  time  to  time 
swept  south  over  Europe,  barely  reached  its 
northern  shores,  except  in  Morocco,  and  of 
all  the  land  of  Africa  best  known  to  the  an- 
cients, Egypt  alone,  thanks  to  the  Nile,  pre- 
sented a  high  agricultural  and  economic 
value. 

Moreover,  the  great  ocean  currents,  af- 
fecting as  they  do  so  advantageously  the 
climate  and  rainfall  of  regions,  have  not 
proved  of  much  assistance  to  Africa.  Their 
effect  has  only  been  to  produce  abnormal 
rainfall  at  tne  very  points  where  the  waters 
of  many  of  the  great  African  rivers  dis- 
charge their  waters  into  the  sea.  Nor  do 
the  currents  which  come  into  contact  with 
the  southern  part  of  the  continent  benefit 
the  country  greatly;  from  the  east  they  are 
broken  by  the  great  Drakensberg  Range  of 
mountains,  lying  between  the  Limpopo  and 
the  Cape;  from  the  west  their  effective  pene- 
tration over  the  arid  plains  of  Naniaqua- 
land  and  German  South  West  Africa  is  very 
limited. 

If  the  horizontal  indentation  of  the  coast- 
line and  the  navigable  rivers  of  Africa  are 
unimportant,  as  compared  with  other  con- 
tinents, much  greater  deficiencies  will  be 
found  in  a  comparison  of  vertical  configura- 
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tion.  With  the  exception  of  the  Atlas 
range  of  Morocco,  the  mountains  of  Abys- 
sinia, and  the  range  extending  from  the  old 
Mountains  of  the  Moon  in  Central  Africa 
south  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Africa 
presents  a  surface  of  monotonous  regularity. 
Rising  from  most  of  its  coast-line  in  a  few 
short  step-like  features,  which  ruin  the  value 
of  its  rivers  as  arteries  of  commerce,  vast 
plateaus  are  reached  i  ,000  to  5 ,000  feet  above 
the  sea.  Where,  as  is  the  case  on  the  equator , 
rainfall  is  high,  dense,  and  luxuriant,  tropi- 
cal vegetation  results.  Where  the  rainfall  is 
moderate,  as  in  South  and  East  Africa  and 
the  upper  regions  of  the  Nile,  the  country 
becomes  sub-tropical,  marshy,  and  park- 
like, or  productive  of  great  open  rolling 
downs,  the  veldt  of  the  Boer.  As  the  rainfall 
diminishes,  the  land,  by  successive  stages, 
reverts  to  indifferent  pasturage,  gravelly 
plains  covered  with  thornbush,  until  finally, 
when  practically  waterless,  it  reaches  the 
desert  stage  in  the  sandy,  arid  plains  and 
rocky  hills  of  the  great  Sahara  and  Kalahari 
Deserts. 

Rich  in  tropical  productions,  yet  impo- 
tent throughout  its  length  and  breadth  to 
produce  cereals  in  any  great  quantity,  the 
mistress  of  vast  hidden  and  discovered  min- 
eral wealth — such  was  the  heritage  of  the 
Xegro,  Hamite  and  Bantu  branches  of  the 
humxan  race,  numbering  in  all  about  one 
hundred  million  souls,  a  heritage  to  be  di- 
vided among  the  European  powers  in  these 
twenty -five  otherwise  almost  uneventful 
years  of  a  heretofore  unnoticed  existence. 

Africa  was  to  be  the  last  portion  of  the 
world  to  be  taken  in  hand  by  the  white  races , 
occupied  as  they  had  been  in  the  develop- 
ment of  continents  more  suited  climatically 
to  their  well-being — continents,  moreover, 
which  from  their  possession  of  natural  water- 
ways, permitted  of  easy  penetration  to  their 
very  heart,  centuries  before  human  agency 
had  called  into  being  mechanical  forces  as  a 
means  of  transport.  Is  it  to  be  wondered 
that  the  dark,  forbidding,  unhealthy  hinter- 
land of  Africa  remained  unknown  until  our 
own  days,  when  the  great  powers,  forced  by 
nature  into  outlets  for  enterprise,  no  longer 
to  be  found  in  other  continents,  found  in 
Africa  the  centre  of  a  new  movement  which 
led  to  the  great  partition  ? 

The  advent  of  the  steam-engine  was  sy- 
nonymous with  the  period  of  history  at  which 
the  most  attractive  continent  of  the  New 


World  was  seeking  to  open  up  its  vast  fertile 
plains.  Though  provided  with  a  great  sys- 
tem of  natural  waterways,  the  rivers  of  North 
America,  except  in  the  valley  of  the  St.  Law- 
rence, did  not  entirely  lend  themselves  to  the 
most  economical  development  of  the  coun- 
try. In  the  United  States  the  Mississippi, 
with  its  tributaries  traversing  three-fourths 
of  the  inland  plains,  emptied  into  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico;  New  York,  Boston,  Philadelphia, 
and  Baltimore,  the  centres  of  enterprise, 
were  situated  on  the  Atlantic  seaboard .  No- 
where in  the  world  was  the  birth  of  the  steam- 
engine  more  welcomed,  nowhere  more  im- 
mediately developed  on  great  lines. 

North  America,  by  its  geographical  po- 
sition and  physical  features,  had  its  main 
railway  policy  determined  in  the  construc- 
tion of  trunk-line  systems  connecting  East 
and  West — systems  practically  free  from 
any  water  competition. 

South  America  presented  another  prob- 
lem, more  closely  resembling  that  of  the 
Australian  continent.  Here  the  sea  would 
be  the  main  line  of  communication  between 
the  various  states,  its  railways  feeders  of 
the  sea  communications.  Transcontinental 
lines  in  either  of  these  continents  were  and 
are  mainly  matters  of  sentiment  or  policy, 
and  not  of  commercial  value. 

Africa's  railway  policy  will,  more  than 
that  of  any  other  continent,  be  essentially 
one  of  development  toward  her  sea  com- 
munications. For  though  from  the  purely 
engineering  standpoint  African  transcon- 
tinental lines  may  be  more  practicable  than 
in  either  South  America  or  Australia,  none 
will  ever  become  through  carriers  of  passen- 
gers or  goods  in  competition  with  the  sea. 
The  policy  of  the  nations  which  have  ab- 
sorbed Africa  has  been  that  of  developm.ent 
toward  the  sea,  a  pohcy  which  has  within 
thirty-five  years  opened  its  almost  inaccessi- 
ble interior  to  the  entire  world.  In  the  north 
the  French  have  pressed  into  the  hinterland 
of  Algeria  and  Tunis  and  are  even  credited 
with  the  great  project  of  throwing  a  line 
across  the  Sahara  to  Timbucto.  In  the  north- 
east. Great  Britain  and  Egypt,  by  the  con- 
struction of  lines  avoiding  the  Nile  cata- 
racts, have  reconquered  the  Sudan  and  are 
now  developing  further  outlets  by  the  con- 
struction of  lines  from  Suakin  to  the  Sudan. 
The  French  have  brought  Abyssinia  within 
touch  of  the  outer  world.  In  West  Africa 
all  the  European  nations  have  pressed  on 
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The  Congo  viaduct,  Sierra  Leone,  West  African  Railway. 


a  policy  of  railway  construction.  In  East 
Africa  England  again  has  thrown  open  the 
whole  central  plateau  by  the  completion  of 
the  Uganda  Railway.  In  the  south-west  and 
east,  Belgium,  Germany,  and  England  have 
been  and  are  expending  much  capital  in  their 
wise  endeavors  to  establish  new  markets. 
Here  in  the  Benguela  line  is  the  foundation 
of  another  great  African  system.  In  the 
extreme  south  from  a  small  beginning  in  the 
early  sixties  has  grown  up  the  mighty  rail- 
waysystemof  South  Africa,  nowaggregating 
some  7,000  miles  of  line — railways  which 
have  played  a  great  part  in  peace  and  in 
war — railways  now  stretching  gigantic  fin- 
gers toward  the  centre  of  the  continent. 

The  great  statesman  who  was  to  retain 
for  Britain  all  the  climatically  suitable  por- 
tion of  South  Africa,  if  not  South  Africa  it- 
self, was  the  pioneer  in  this  modern  railway 
development.  Associated  with  the  name  of 
Rhodes  is  the  only  existing  trans-continental 
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railway  ideal  of  the  African  continent — the 
Cape  to  Cairo. 

The  intensely  practical  mind  which  con- 
ceived it  could  only  have  done  so  as  an  ideal. 
It  may  yet  become  the  backbone  uniting  the 
various  systems  now  forging  their  way  from 
the  coast  of  Africa  toward  the  interior.  As  a 
through  route  it  is  valueless  in  competition 
with  the  sea;  no  commercial  undertaking 
could  face  with  equanimity  the  construction 
of  one  of  its  greatest  missing  sections  — 
Khartum  -  Victoria  Nyanza  —  through  a 
country  which  any  engineer  would  condemn 
as  impassable,  paralleling  in  any  case  1,000 
miles  of  free  navigation  on  the  Nile.  That 
it  may  come  to  pass  in  years  cannot  be  gain- 
said, and  it  will  then,  as  now,  remain  as  a 
monument  to  the  great  developing  genius  of 
its  originator.  Africa's  railway  policy  will, 
however,  and  must  remain  the  same — that 
of  development  from  the  interior  toward  the 
coast. 


A  viaduct  on  the  Uganda  Railway. 


The  railways  of  Egypt  were  the  earliest 
to  be  constructed  on  the  African  continent. 
Initiated  in  1856,  they  only  aggregated  400 
miles  by  1870.  Through  all  these  years 
they,  however,  held  a  position  of  great  im- 
portance in  being  a  vital  link  in  the  connec- 
tion of  Europe  with  the  East.  In  the  earlier 
days,  before  the  lines  had  been  constructed 
from  Cairo  to  Suez,  a  long  and  uncomfort- 
able journey  through  the  desert  formed  a 
part  of  the  tedious  itinerary  of  passengers  to 
and  from  the  East.  The  opening  of  the 
Suez  Canal  obviated  the  use  of  the  Egyptian 
railways  in  Oriental  travelling,  and  they  re- 
lapsed into  their  true  function  of  developers 
of  the  rich  agricultural  lands  of  Egypt. 

By  the  earlier  seventies,  in  order  to  secure 
a  hold  upon  the  Sudan  provinces  owing 
allegiance  through  the  Khedive  to  the  Sultan 
of  Turkey,  a  beginning  was  made  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  Sudan  Railway.  Starting 
from  Wadi  Haifa,  it  was  traced  by  way  of 


the  Dongola  province  across  the  great  Bayu- 
da  Desert  to  Khartum.  Some  fifty  miles  of 
earthwork  and  track-laying  were  completed, 
when  the  financial  difficulties  brought  about 
by  the  general  extravagance  of  Egyptian  ad- 
ministration supervened  and  the  works  w^ere 
closed  down. 

This  occurrence  was  to  have  baleful 
effects  upon  the  future  of  the  Sudan  and 
Egypt.  The  lack  of  touch  which  existed 
between  the  upper  and  lower  Nile,  and  the 
great  expenditure  necessary  to  keep  up  the 
land  communications,  all  tended  to  make 
practicable  the  overthrow  of  Egyptian  gov- 
ernment in  its  Sudan  provinces. 

In  1882  England  had  established  its  arms 
in  Egypt;  by  1885  the  banner  of  revolt  had 
been  raised  in  all  her  Sudan  provinces. 
The  dispatch  of  a  British  expedition,  the  ex- 
penditure of  millions,  could  not,  owing  to 
the  difficulties  of  land  transport,  save  the 
provinces  or  the  great  Christian  soldier  who 
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administered  them.  The  Sudan  was  de- 
livered over  to  fire  and  sword  and  remained 
a  closed  book  for  twelve  years,  during  which 
time  only  two  Europeans  appeared  to  tell 
the  tale  of  its  downfall.  Had  the  Sudan 
Railway  been  a  completed  fact,  how  differ- 
ent might  this  page  of  history  have  been! 

From  1885  to  1898  Egypt  proper,  under 
wise  and  economical  administration,  ad- 
vanced amazingly  in  prosperity.  Its  rail- 
way system  extended  in  every  possible  di- 
rection, and  by  1898  comprised  some  1,400 
miles  of  main  line,  under  state  control,  and 
over  750  miles  of  narrow-gauge  feeders, 
worked  by  private  enterprise. 

This  maintained  prosperity  of  the  country 
has  in  the  last  few  years  had  the  effect  of 
still  further  developing  railway  extensions 
in  all  parts  of  the  country. 

In  1896  it  was  decided  that  the  time  had 
arrived  for  Egypt  to  reassert  her  control 
over  her  Sudan  provinces,  and  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  make  it  possible  that  her  pres- 
tige would  be  maintained.  To  Sir  Herbert 
Kitchener,  Sirdar  of  the  Egyptian  army,  was 
intrusted  the  task  of  ending  the  reign  of  ter- 
ror under  w^hich  the  whole  Sudan  trembled. 
To  attain  this  double  result,  the  Sirdar  deter- 
mined that  his  advance  should  leave  in  its 
wake  communications  of  a  lasting  character. 
Railways  were  to  reconquer  and  retain  the 
Sudan.  In  a  rapid  advance  to  Dongola  he 
constructed  behind  him  some  200  miles 
of  railway  parallel  with  the  unnavigable 
Nile. 

The  success  of  his  arms  was  signal;  the 
Dongola  province  was  regained. 

Between  the  province  of  Dongola  and  his 
ultimate  goal,  Khartum,  lay  a  choice  of  two 
routes — to  throw  his  forces  at  Khartum  by  a 
march  across  the  Bayuda  Desert  or  to  force 
his  way  up  the  Nile  to  Abu  Hamed,  where 
the  river  became  navigable  toward  his  goal. 
The  former  had  been  the  main  route  adopted 
in  the  vain  effort  to  relieve  Khartum  in  1885; 
both  had  the  objection  of  reliance  upon  the 
camel  transport.  Sir  Herbert  Kitchener 
chose  a  third  alternative.  He  conceived  the 
possibility  of  throwing  a  band  of  railway 
metals  directly  from  his  base  at  Wadi  Haifa 
across  the  unknown  Nubian  Desert  to  Abu 
Hamed,  a  distance  estimated  at  220  to  250 
miles. 

The  conception  was  a  great  one,  attended 
as  it  was  by  many  adverse  circumstances — 
the  lack  of  knowledge  of  the  country,  its 


waterlessness,  the  torrid  heat,  the  nature  of 
the  staff  available. 

Nor  were  critics  lacking  who  predicted 
failure.  Undeterred,  the  Sirdar  launched 
his  railway  battalions  into  the  unknown. 

The  success  of  his  venture  is  a  matter  of 
history.  Between  May  and  October,  1897, 
20D  miles  of  line  were  constructed,  and  Abu 
Hamed  was  reached  within  a  week  of  the 
date  predicted  many  months  before.  The 
English  and  Egyptian  forces  had  conquered 
the  fastnesses  which  had  so  much  hampered 
their  predecessors.  Khartum  and  the  Sudan 
were  regained. 

These  railways,  which  were  of  three-feet - 
six-inch-gauge,  laid  with  fifty-pound  rails 
and  provided  with  excellent  rolling  stock, 
were  constructed  at  a  cost  of  £1,300  to 
;!£i,5oo  a  mile. 

From  1897  onward  the  Sudan  railways 
were  rapidly  extended  to  Khartum,  whence 
1,000  miles  of  free  Nile  was  available,  and 
now  in  1905  the  long-talked-of  project  of  a 
railway  from  Suakin  to  Berber  will  shortly 
have  become  an  accomplished  fact.  Eleven 
hundred  miles  of  railway  constructed  since 
1896,  and  mainly  from  1896  to  1898,  is  the 
main  factor  which  will  conduce  to  the  con- 
tinued peace  and  ultimate  prosperity  of  the 
upper  reaches  of  the  Nile  and  to  the  freedom 
of  the  peoples  depending  upon  it. 

The  railways  of  the  Sudan  allowed  of  ac- 
cess to  the  upper  w^aters  of  the  Nile  for  over 
a  thousand  miles,  but  a  great  barrier  of 
watery  growths  and  a  succession  of  falls 
and  rapids  barred  the  use  of  this  route  as  a 
means  of  reaching  the  great  lakes  from 
which  the  river  took  its  source.  Here  a 
teeming  and  industrious  population  of  ne- 
groids had ,  under  the  care  of  a  faithful  band 
of  missionaries,  largely  embraced  Chris- 
tianity and  adopted  methods  of  civilization 
which  promised  well  for  their  future.  The 
lake  plateau  was,  however,  most  inaccessi- 
ble, entailing,  as  it  did,  a  dangerous  journey 
of  weeks  from  the  seaport  of  Mombasa. 
The  Government  of  Great  Britain  deter- 
mined to  endow  its  possessions  in  East  Africa 
with  rail  communication.  The  Uganda 
Railway  was  created. 

The  general  configuration  of  the  country 
was  not  opposed  to  economical  railway  con- 
struction except  at  one  point.  Rising  stead- 
ily from  the  coast-line  through  dense  jungle, 
infested  by  lion  and  their  kind,  the  line 
reached  in  300  miles  the  Kikuyu  highlands, 


Joining-up  the  bottom  boom,  Victoria  Falls  Bridge,  March,  1905. 
Rhodesia  Railway. 


some  7,500  feet  above  the  sea.  Here  a  vast 
volcanic  rift,  some  thirty  miles  wide,  was 
encountered,  traversing  the  entire  country 
from  north  to  south.  The  line  droppmg 
into  it  falls  to  a  level  of  6,000  feet,  to  rise 
immediately,  in  less  than  forty  miles,  to  the 
final  watershed,  8,300  feet,  whence  in  less 
than  100  miles,  with  a  great  drop  of  2, 300 feet, 
the  shores  of  Victoria  Nyanza  are  reached, 
580  miles  from  the  sea. 

The  detailed  surveys  for  the  railway  be- 


gan in  August,  1895,  though  preliminary 
surveys  on  various  routes  had  been  carried 
out  from  1 89 1  to  1893.  The  three  parties 
organized  suffered  great  hardships.  For 
the  first  200  miles  the  country  was  in  jungle 
or  covered  with  the  pest  of  the  surveyor  in 
North,  East,  and  South  Africa — dense  thorn- 
bush.  The  bush  was  infested  with  the  tsetse- 
fly,  rendering  the  assistance  of  animal  trans- 
port impracticable.  This  part  of  the  country 
was  sparsely  inhabited  and  water-supplies 
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were scarceand bad.  The defectionof  native 
porters  and  the  ravages  of  malaria  were  the 
two  most  trying  of  the  many  hardships  which 
had  to  be  overcome.  Notwithstanding  the 
great  difi&culties,  the  surveys  were  rapidly 
pushed  to  a  conclusion. 

It  had  been  hoped  that  the  native  popu- 
lation would  have  provided  a  certain  pro- 
portion of  the  construction  working  parties, 
but  in  this  the  constructors  were  disap- 
pointed, and  the  importation  of  Indian  la- 
bour had  to  be  resorted  to,  over  20,000 
being  employed.  The  provision  of  supplies, 
water  and  stores  for  this  army  of  workmen 
was  one  of  great  anxiety. 

Track-laying  was  started  in  July,  1896, 
and  the  whole  line  was  laid  on  its  580  miles 
by  November,  1900.  The  pace  of  track- 
laying  does  not  form  a  record,  but  the  con- 
struction of  the  line  does  in  many  ways. 

Subjected  as  it  was  to  every  climatic  diffi- 
culty for  its  staff  and  transport — to  an  ab- 
solute lack  of  water  over  great  stretches, 
to  the  raids  of  the  Teredo  navalis  on  its  sea 
works  and  of  the  white  ant  on  the  land — faced 
with  rainfalls  of  the  most  abnormal  charac- 
ter (upward  of  twenty  inches  in  twenty-four 
hours) ,  necessitating  the  provision  of  unlim- 
ited bridging — its  rapid  construction  reflects 
nothing  but  the  highest  credit  upon  the  in- 
genuity and  perseverance  of  its  constructors 
and  engineers. 

The  gauge  chosen  for  the  Uganda  Rail- 
way was  the  metre,  a  decision  which  it  is 
difficult  to  understand.  When  the  Uganda 
Railway  was  initiated,  the  greatest  British 
system  in  Africa  was  that  of  South  Africa, 
where  some  4,000  miles  of  3  foot  6  inch 
gauge  were  in  existence,  and  it  was  well 
known  that  Mr.  Rhodes  had  the  idea  of 
extending  northwards  to  Uganda  if  not  to 
Khartum,  all  being  3  foot  6  inch  projects. 
In  Egypt  the  gauge  was  4  feet  8i  inches, 
though  the  extension  to  the  first  cataract, 
then  in  progress,  was  unaccountably  being 
carried  out  as  a  metre  gauge  line.  At 
Wady  Haifa  remained  the  derelict  Sudan 
Railway,  constructed  on  3  foot  6  inch  gauge 
in  the  seventies.  Everything  pointed  to 
an  early  extension  into  the  Sudan  of  3  foot 
6  inch  gauge.  This  was  realized,  for  between 
1896  and  1898  nearly  800  miles  of  3  foot 
6  inch  gauge  were  completed  in  the  Sudan, 
and  the  Egyptian  Government  extension  to 
the  first  cataract  was  converted  from  metre 
to  3  foot  6  inch  gauge.     The  choice,  there- 


fore, of  the  metre  gauge  for  a  British  line  was, 
and  is,  unintelligible.  The  gauge  of  Africa 
generally  is  now  practically  fixed  as  3  feet 
6  inches  south,  north,  and  west  (where  the 
Benguela  Line  is  throwing  out  a  long  arm 
from  Lobito  Bay  toward  Rhodesia).  It 
would  be  a  wise  act  of  statecraft  for  the 
various  European  powers  interested  in 
Africa  to  decide  upon  this  universal  gauge 
and  avoid  the  situation  produced  in  Austra- 
lia by  a  multiplication  of  gauges. 

One  special  feature  in  railway  construc- 
tion was  adopted  upon  the  Uganda  Railway. 

The  descent  into  the  Great  Rift  Valley 
necessitated  extremely  heavy  works,  esti- 
mated to  take  over  a  year  to  complete.  In 
order  to  reach  work  of  a  lighter  character 
beyond,  it  was  decided  to  construct  a  rope 
lift  to  lower  materials  into  the  valley.  The 
lift  overcame  a  difference  of  1,520  feet 
and  had  gradients  of  nearly  fifty  per  cent. 
Specially  constructed  travellers  worked  up 
and  down  these  inclines,  the  full  going  down 
hauling  the  empty  ones  up.  The  travellers 
or  cars  ferried  the  ordinary  wagons  in  use. 
From  the  bottom  of  the  incline  some  miles  of 
temporary  line  brought  the  wagons  on  to  the 
permanent  alignment  of  the  railway  at  a 
point  beyond  the  heavy  works  mentioned, 
and  thus  permitted  of  a  more  early  comple- 
tion of  the  entire  line. 

The  Uganda  Railway  is  the  great  tropi- 
cal line  of  Africa.  Elsewhere  within  the 
tropics,  upon  the  west  as  well  as  the  east 
coast,  it  will  be  seen  from  the  map  that  but 
little  progress  has  been  made  except  in  the 
English  and  French  colonies  of  West  Africa. 
The  French  railways  would  appear  to  have 
now  attained  the  lead,  and  by  the  construc- 
tion of  the  line  from  Kayes  to  the  Niger 
opened  up  a  territory  equal  in  extent  to  that 
tapped  by  the  Uganda  line.  This  line  will, 
moreover,  establish  their  supremacy  over  the 
whole  of  the  upper  reaches  of  the  Niger. 

Nowhere  in  Africa  have  railways  been 
constructed  under  greater  difficulties  as  to 
climate  and  staff,  and  for  any  true  com- 
parison one  would  have  to  turn  to  the  lines 
of  Central  America. 

Subjected  to  an  annual  rainfall  varying 
from  100  to  175  inches,  mainly  falling  in 
three  months  of  the  year,  beset  by  every 
form  of  animal  pest  which  makes  the  life  of 
man  unendurable,  exposed  to  virulent  dis- 
ease liable  to  leave  its  mark  for  a  lifetime, 
provided  perforce  with  labour  of  an  infe- 


Victoria  Falls  from  west  bank,  looking  towards  Livingstone  Island. 


rior  character,  the  constructors  and  engi- 
neers of  the  railways  of  \\'est  Africa  and  of 
the  Congo,  are  only  to  be  congratulated 
on  the  great  success  of  their  endeavors. 
Others  may  now  come  to  carry  on  their  task, 
but  their  labours  will  be  largely  confined  to 
regions  of  a  comparatively  healthier  char- 
acter. 

Critics  have  averred  that  the  cost  of  West 
African  railways  has  been  abnormal,  and 
that  it  was  largely  due  to  the  method  by 


which  they  were  constructed,  viz.,  depart- 
mentally  and  not  by  contract.  An  exami- 
ination  of  the  estimates  for  these  railways 
amply  demonstrates  the  unfair  nature  of 
the  contention.  To  have  carried  the  work 
out  in  any  other  manner  than  was  adopted 
would  have  undoubtedly  entailed  far  great- 
er initial  expenditure. 

Though  all  these  tropical  lines,  with  the 
exception  of  the  Uganda,  make  but  a  small 
showing  on  the  map  of  Africa,  they  have 
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Zand  River  bridge,  as  destroj-ed  by  the  Boers, 
Soutli  African  Railway. 


opened  up  within  twelve  years  Central  Africa 
and  the  valleys  of  the  Congo  and  the  Niger. 
They  have  been  the  pioneers  through  almost 
impenetrable  countries;  their  debouchures 
now  stand  on  the  edge  of  all  the  hinterland 
of  Africa. 

Their  construction  has  not  been  attended 
by  any  great  conflicts  with  the  native  races. 
Wrapped  up  in  their  future  extension  is  the 
progress  and  emancipation  of  the  African 
continent  and  its  native  peoples. 

The  European  nations  have  begun  their 
task  well,  and,  provided  always  that  human- 
itarian principle  override  national  greed  or 
personal  gain,  great  fruits  should  accrue. 

South  Africa  was  the  second  country  of 
Africa  to  initiate  railway  construction.  A 
year  after  the  opening  of  the  first  line  in 
Egypt,  an  innovation  which  in  that  coun- 
try of  ancient  ideals  appeared  to  be  almost 
a  desecration,  the  first  sod  of  the  railway 
system  of  South  Africa  was  turned. 

To  South  Africa  the  development  of  its 

land  communications  was  vital  for  success. 

Unlike   Egypt,  it   possessed  no   navigable 

river;  its  only  means  of  intercommunica- 
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tion  prior  to  the  advent  of  the  railway  was 
the  slow- moving  ox- wagon.  Of  all  the 
African  states,  it  alone  was  endowed  with  a 
climate  which  would  permit  of  a  healthy 
expansion  of  the  white  race. 

The  early  seventies  found  the  Cape  rich 
and  prosperous  along  its  seaboard,  yet  lit- 
tle known  in  the  interior,  which  was  to  form 
the  basis  of  its  ultimate  prosperity. 

A  few  miles  of  railway  existed  at  Cape 
Town,  Port  Elizabeth,  and  Durban.  From 
their  termini  the  slow,  almost  pathetic,  ox- 
wagon  trailed  its  way  through  the  rugged 
})asses  of  the  Drakensberg,  the  Zuurberg, 
and  the  Hex  Mountains  on  to  the  high  veldt, 
stretching  far  into  the  little  known  interior. 

That  rolling  sea  of  upland  downs,  which 
was  to  witness,  a  quarter  of  a  century  later, 
a  great  struggle  for  the  mastery  of  South 
Africa,  was  then  the  home  of  pastoral  peo- 
j)le  who  with  their  flocks  and  herds  wan- 
dered in  doubtful  freedom  over  its  broad 
treeless  surface.  Development  might,  nay, 
would  have  come  more  slowly  if  the  attrac- 
tions of  pastoral  life  had  been  the  sole  incen- 
tive. South  Africa,  it  must  now  be  realized, 
is  not  an  agricultural  paradise,  even  if  it  can 
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be  called  an  agricultural  country  in  any  wide 
sense.  Its  prairie  lands  will  never  carry  the 
crops  of  Canada,  America,  or  Argentina. 
There  are  possibilities  of  irrigation,  but  the 
nature  and  value  of  the  crops  which  would 
be  raised  on  such  lands,  the  grave  difficul- 
ties of  water  storage  to  overcome,  make  any 
great  schemes,  such  as  those  of  Egypt,  im- 
practicable of  realisation.  There  were  many 
who  in  the  full  flush  of  enthusiasm  thought 
difTerently,but  bitter  experience  has  brought 
wisdom  and  disillusion,  and  many  optimis- 
tic agriculturists  are  not  now  so  prone  to 
look  askance  upon  the  methods  of  the  older 
inhabitants  of  the  land. 

That  South  Africa  will  maintain  a  much 
larger  population  upon  the  land  is  doubtless 
true,  that  it  will  some  day  provide  its  own 
agricultural  requirements  is  undoubted,  but 
it  will  never  become  a  granary  of  empire. 

The  great  progress  of  development  in 
South  Africa  in  the  last  thirty  years  has 
been  due  to  one  cause  alone — the  opening 
up  of  the  most  highly  mineralized  part  of  the 
globe.  The  inexhaustible  diamond  field  of 
Kimberley  was  the  pioneer  discovery,  and 
the  further  important  discoveries  of  the 
gem  in  the  Orange  River  Colony  and  the 
Transvaal  would  indicate  a  long  and  use- 
ful life  for  this  industry.  Following  almost 
imm.ediately  on  the  discovery  of  the  dia- 
mond camcthe  gold  of  Barberton  and  the 
great  banket  reef  of  the  Witwatersrand. 
Coal  in  abundance,  copper,  tin,  iron,  have 
followed  in  their  wake.  In  the  far  north, 
Rhodesia  bears  evidence  of  largely  supple- 
menting these  almost  permanent  industries. 

These  discoveries  are  by  no  means  final, 
and  South  Africa  may  look  forward  to  an 
indefinite  number  of  years  of  dependence 
upon  the  value  of  her  mineral  resources. 

It  is  always  a  matter  of  regret  when  com- 
munities are  dependent  for  prosperity  upon 
the  floating  and  often  cosmopolitan  popula- 
tions of  mining  centres.  South  Africa  has 
happily  been  spared  much  of  this  uncertain 
prosperity.  Here  diamond  and  gold  min- 
ing are  more  in  the  nature  of  established 
industries  than  ephemeral  mine  patches. 
The  gold  industry  is  a  stable  manufacturing 
establishment,  subject  certainly  to  fluctua- 
tions in  the  value  and  life  of  its  raw  material, 
but  an  industry  which  can  never  be  indi- 
vidualised, as  was  the  case  in  the  gold  dig- 
gings of  America  and  Australia. 

The  life  of  the  present  mines  is  not  fleet- 
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ing,  though  perhaps  determinate.  The  min- 
ing centres  dependent  upon  them  are  order- 
ly, well-administered  communities,  of  incal- 
culable value  to  the  population  on  the  land. 

The  attractions  of  the  towns  are  such 
that  the  country  will  rely  mainly  upon  the 
efforts  of  the  Dutch  section  of  the  population 
for  agricultural  requirements.  The  old  in- 
habitants of  the  land  have  an  ineradicable 
love  of  the  countryside,  an  innate  and  pre- 
judiced ,  though  perhaps  not  unnatural,  mis- 
trust of  the  modern  urban  populations. 
Given,  however,  the  hard  facts  of  similarity 
of  character,  common  origin  of  race  and  re- 
ligion, there  would  appear  to  be  little  doubt 
of  the  eventual  establishment  of  happy  rela- 
tions between  the  British  and  Dutch  inhab- 
itants of  South  Africa ,  These  relations  must 
be  founded  upon  mutual  trust  and,  as  has 
been  the  case  in  Canada,  tolerance  of  the 
ideals  of  the  older  inhabitants. 

Notwithstanding  racial  strife  between  the 
white  inhabitants  themselves  and  between 
white  and  black,  it  has  been  difficult  to  ar- 
rest the  progress  of  South  Africa.  In  less 
than  thirty  years  the  practicable  progress 
hasrequired  the  building  of  some  5,ooomiles 
of  railway  lines,  and  the  next  fifteen  will 
certainly  add  an  equal  mileage. 

Unlike  some  countries,  the  lines  have  on 
the  whole  been  constructed  for  the  general 
benefit  of  the  whole  community,  and  not  for 
the  few.  The  capital  expenditure  has  been 
low  and  the  equipment  modern  and  well 
suited  to  the  requirements  of  the  country. 
State  ownership  is  practically  universal,  a 
circumstance  of  unusual  importance  for  the 
future  binding  together  of  common  interests. 

The  railway  system  of  the  Cape  Colony  is 
the  most  important  from  a  point  of  view  of 
mileage ,  comprising  some  2 ,800  miles.  Start  - 
ed  in  1856,  but  little  progress  was  made  until 
the  seventies,  a  circumstance  which  must  in 
a  large  measure  be  attributed  to  the  form  of 
government  with  which  the  colony  was  en- 
dowed. The  discovery  of  diamonds  and  the 
gift  of  self-government,  occurring  almost 
concurrently  in  the  early  seventies,  gave  a 
great  impetus  to  the  forward  railway  policy. 
Three  great  lines  were  rapidly  laid  out  tow- 
ard the  interior,  one  from  each  port,  and 
within  a  few  short  years  the  Cape  Colony 
was  provided  with  railways  in  every  impor- 
tant centre. 

Natal  had  at  the  same  time  constructed  a 
difficult  line  connecting  its  seaport  of  Dur- 
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ban  with  its  capital,  and  was  pushing  on  to- 
ward the  nowhistoric  town  of  Ladysmith  and 
the  great  coal-fields  in  its  northern  counties, 
when  an  event  occurred  which  was  destined 
to  cause  a  sudden  change  of  the  entire  im- 
mediate policy  of  Great  Britain  with  regard 
1  o  South  Africa.  The  great  gold  reefs  of  the 
Witwatersrand  in  the  Transvaal  were  dis- 
covered. 

The  discovery  was  not  a  welcome  one 
to  the  older  inhabitants  of  that  small  so- 
called  republic.  They  would  have  preferred 
their  almost  idyllic  if  somewhat  retrogress- 
ive ideals  and  existence.  Railway  extension 
seemed  to  them  to  spell  political  extinction. 
Powerless,  however,  to  stay  the  march  of 
events,  a  somewhat  reluctant  acquiescence 
to  railway  extension  w^as  obtained.  From 
all  sides  lines  were  thrown  at  the  Gold  fields, 
and  by  1896  the  Cape,  Natal,  and  Delagoa 
Bay  possessed  through  lines  to  the  Tra nsvaal 
borders,  whence  a  private  and  foreign  cor- 
poration monopolized  railway  travel  to  the 
capital  and  to  the  gold-fields. 

The  history  of  the  next  few  years  is  too 
fresh  in  the  minds  of  all  students  of  history 
to  require  any  repetition.  This  period  of 
antagonism  and  misconception,  the  time  of 
gathering  clouds  which  were  to  burst  in  1899 
and  throw  the  entire  country  into  a  deadly 
conflict,  were  not  marked  by  great  railway 
enterprise  in  the  older  parts  of  the  sub-con- 
tinent. 

To  the  north  from  1889  to  1899  the  power 
and  genius  of  one  great  man,  Cecil  Rhodes, 
was  retaining  for  the  British  Empire  vast 
possessions.  Though  this  name  is  associ- 
ated with  much  of  the  material  progress 
of  South  Africa  in  the  last  decades  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  more  particularly  will 
the  colony  w^hich  bears  his  name  in  great 
letters  over  Its  broad  surface  be  a  lasting 
testimony  of  his  deep  insight  into  the  future 
of  South  Africa — the  land  which  he  chose 
as  a  final  resting-place.  Rhodesia  of  1889 
was  a  wilderness,  Rhodesia  of  1899  an  em- 
pire— a  metamorphosis  which  must  mainly 
be  attributed  to  the  aid  of  railways. 

These  railways  pushed  with  great  rapid- 
ity through  unknown  country  and  in  the 
face  of  many  difficulties,  both  natural  and 
climatical,  have  given  to  the  future  confed- 
eration of  South  Africa  provinces  of  ines- 
timable value. 

Here  lies  a  great  country  ready  for  the 
pioneers  of  empire.     Vicissitudes  of  many 


natures  have  been  overcome  and  are  to  be 
surmounted,  but  none  which  the  forbears 
of  the  race  have  not  faced  in  other  colo- 
nial possessions;  none  which  will  prevent 
the  ultimate  establishment  of  a  prosperous 
community.  The  railway  must  play  a  great 
part  in  the  future,  and  it  is  a  fortunate  cir- 
cumstance that  the  natural  features  of  the 
country  lend  themselves  generally  to  inex- 
pensive and  rapid  railway  progress. 

Though  these  natural  obstacles  have  not, 
and  will  not  be  very  serious,  one  has  present- 
ed almost  unique  features  and  has  produced 
the  greatest  bridging  project  of  Africa. 

The  Zambesi  River,  carrying  a  huge  vol- 
ume of  water,  two  miles  in  width,  as  it  reaches 
the  western  borders  of  Rhodesia  precipitates 
itself  into  a  cavernous  gorge,  and  thus  tra- 
verses the  northern  plains  of  the  country. 

This  great  drop  in  the  river  has  produced 
*'the  most  beautiful  gem  of  the  earth's 
scenery,"  the  Victoria  Falls.  Almost  twice 
as  broad  as  Niagara,  and  two  and  a  half 
times  as  high,  an  immense  mass  of  water 
rolls  over  its  edge  to  precipitate  itself  in 
magnificent  splendour  four  hundred  sheer 
feet  into  the  narrow  canyon  below. 

Undeterred,  the  Rhodesian  engineers, 
have,  without  detracting  from  the  natural 
beauty  of  the  surroundings,  thrown  across 
the  canyon  a  splendid  650-foot  cantilever 
bridge  and  thus  opened  the  waji  to  Tangan- 
yika, to  Uganda,  to  Cairo. 

This  bridge,  the  greatest  railway  engi- 
neering triumph  of  Africa,  deserves  more 
than  a  passing  notice.  It  consists  of  a  cen- 
tral span  weighing  approximately  1,000 
tons,  500  feet  in  length,  and  30  feet  wide. 
The  steelwork  is  of  rolled  steel  weighing 
490  pounds  to  the  cubic  foot.  The  end 
posts  of  the  bridge  are  over  100  feet  long. 
The  pull  on  the  anchorage  apparatus  is 
about  400  tons. 

The  contract  for  the  construction  was  ob- 
tained by  an  English  firm  of  bridge  build- 
ers— the  contract  time  fifty-five  weeks. 
The  work  or  erection  was  carried  on  from 
both  banks,  the  material  being  taken  across 
the  river  by  means  of  an  aerial  electric  rail- 
w  ay.  The  electrical  conveyor  of  this  cable- 
way  was  capable  of  dealing  with  a  ten-ton 
load  at  a  lifting  speed  of  20  feet  per  minute 
and  a  traversing  speed  of  300  feet  a  minute. 

An  initial  difficulty  in  the  construction  of 
the  bridge  was  the  securing  of  a  firm  foun- 
dation, and  owing  to  the  crumbling  nature 
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of  the  bank  a  much  greater  quantity  of  con- 
crete was  necessary  than  estimated. 

The  construction  was  happily  unattend- 
ed by  accidents  of  a  serious  nature,  though 
a  few  slight  accidents  to  bodywork  and  the 
replacing  from  England  of  one  piece  of 
steelwork  were  recorded.    In  spite  of  these 


delays  the  bridge  was  linked  up  at  7  A.  M. 
on  April  i ,  1905,  or  exactly  forty-eight  hours 
earlier  than  had  been  estimated  a  year  be- 
fore. Truly  a  record  in  African,  if  not  in 
any,  bridge  construction  on  so  large  a  scale. 

From  1899  to  1902  the  entire  railway  sys- 
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tern  of  South  Africa  was  submitted  to  the 
greatest  strain  a  railway  can  endure«^the 
test  of  what  proved  to  be  a  great  war. 

It  does  not  lie  within  the  province  of  this 
paper  to  dilate  upon  the  political  situation 
which  brought  on  a  war,  hke  all  others,  to 
be  regretted,  as  the  means  of  honorably  set- 
tling human  disputes.  The  raihvays,  how- 
ever, did  materially  assist  in  shortening  the 
duration  of  the  struggle  and  will  doubtless 
prove  to  be  in  the  future  an  important  fac- 
tor in  the  harmonisation  of  ideals. 

The  devotion  to  duty- and  heroism  dis- 
played by  the  railway  workers  of  South 
Africa  during  those  days  of  strife  will  not 
be  easily  forgotten.  Intrepid  bridge  build- 
ers and  reconstructors  of  hundreds  of  dam- 
aged structures — engine-drivers  and  fire- 
men who  died  on  their  footplates,  armoured 
trains  moved  by  fearless  crews  holding 
their  lives  of  but  little  value  in  the  general 
good.  Yet  notwithstanding  disease,  in- 
evitable lack  of  organization,  incessant  at- 
tacks by  the  enemy,  the  railway  man  added 
then  in  South  Africa  a  brilliant  chapter  to 
railway  annals  marked,  through  many  fail- 
ures, by  success. 

Though  the  war  in  South  Africa  turned 
back  for  a  few  years  the  hand  of  time  mark- 
ing the  progress  of  the  country,  railway 
progress  emerged  from  it  with  a  new  lease 
of  life.  The  railways  of  two  new  colonies 
had  been  combined,  and  a  monopoly  in  the 
Transvaal  had  been  eradicated — a  small 
enough  change  in  itself,  but  looking  for- 
ward to  the  future,  a  step  of  great  import. 

South  Africa  must  and  does  look  for  her 
new  future  in  a  federation  of  interests. 


Unlike  Australia,  and  with  even  more 
certainty  than  Canada,  these  common  in- 
terests do  exist  in  a  most  pronounced  form. 
Depending  largely  upon  the  revenues  of 
their  state  railways,  one  of  the  main  obsta- 
cles to  this  federation  will  be  the  amalga- 
mation of  railway  interests. 

To  have  federated  the  railways  of  two  of 
the  colonies  is  no  retrograde  step.  The  fut- 
ure will  prove  the  wisdom  of  it.  It  may  yet 
be  that  a  common  parliament  will  defend  it 
as  the  basis  of  the  union  of  the  South  Afri- 
can railways,  and  even,  perhaps,  as  the  cor- 
ner-stone of  South  African  federation. 

The  5,000  miles  of  railway  which  were  in 
existence  in  1902  have  already  been  aug- 
mented by  important  extensions.  That  an 
estimated  mileage  of  10,000  will  be  realised 
by  191 5  is  indubitable.  It  is  to  be  trusted 
that  this  mileage  will  then  form  one  system, 
serving  a  great  and  a  united  people. 

The  white  races  have  had  a  mission  in 
Africa.  With  some  failures,  even  gross  er- 
rors, must  be  associated  great  success  in  the 
cause  of  humanity  and  progress. 

The  lines  followed  by  the  nations  have 
been  varied  and  variable.  The  policy  which 
would  seem  to  have  met  with  general  success 
was  that  of  making  civilising  influences  de- 
pendent upon  improved  communications. 

The  sword  quickly  drawn  established  su- 
premacy rapidly,  too  often,  however,  leaving 
in  its  wake  many,  if  not  all  the  ill-effects,  of 
a  call  to  arms.  The  slower  and  more  eco- 
nomical ideal — civilization  advancing  hand 
in  hand  with  the  railway — has  never  left  be- 
hind it  other  than  a  heritage  of  material  and 
moral  progress. 
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HEY  don't  hurt,  really, 
Steve.  They  don't  ache, 
nor  seem  inflamed.  And  I 
can  see  well  enough,  only 
there's  the  queerest  owly 
feeling,  as  if  they  were  all 
crinkled  up  and  couldn't  smooth  out.  Here, 
you  red  Indian,  what  are  you  poking  that 
arc-light  into  my  eye  for?" 

"Just  a  second.  Don't  wriggle  so,  Tom. 
There,  son,  it's  over.  Want  the  smelling- 
salts  ?  Just  give  me  one  of  you  great  husky 
six-footers  every  time  to  make  more  fuss 
over  an  optical  exam,  than  a  nine-year-old 
girl  would  make  for  a  broken  arm.  Of 
course  it's  disagreeable.  But  wait  till  Mor- 
gan takes  another  turn.  He'll  frizzle  you 
till  you  curl  up  around  the  edges." 

*'So  sweet  of  you  to  prepare  me,"  mur- 
mured Ludlow.  He  lunged  out  to  fetch 
Stevens  a  brotherly  cuff:  his  hand  smote 
through  empty  air.  The  young  oculist 
looked  down  hard  into  his  amused,  bewil- 
dered face.  His  boyish  mouth  tightened, 
his  eyes  grew  stern. 

*'How  long  have  they  been  bothering 
you  like  this,  Tom?" 

''Five  or  six  months,  I  dare  say.  Been 
seeing  things  through  a  fog  this  long  time. 
Oh,  it  comes  and  goes,  of  course.  Last 
week  they  were  rather  bad.  I  was  work- 
ing nights  on  a  memorial  window — yellows 
and  whites — and  the  sketch  would  be  all  one 
gliddery  blur  in  ten  minutes.  This  week 
I've  been  cHmbing  ladders  into  caissons  over 
at  the  New  Benedict.  That  doesn't  seem  to 
fret  them,  only  they  row  a  good  deal  when 
I  come  back  into  broad  daylight." 

"They're  hurting  you  abominably  just 
now." 

"N-no.  It's  just  those  queer  lights.  Feel 
as  if  I  was  watching  a  commutator,  and  the 
sparks  struck  clear  through  to  the  back  of 
my  neck."  He  spoke  slowly,  steadying  his 
head  against  his  hand.  The  room  was  cool, 
shaded,  tranquil ;  but  to  his  aching  sight  it 
whirled  and  blazed  and  gloomed  like  the 
swing  of  a  revolving  beacon  far  at  sea. 


"Bother  eyes,  anyway!  Why  can't  you 
scientific  chaps  invent  a  handy  substitute  ? 
Something  done  up  in  a  neat  box,  in  tin- 
foil  " 

"Only  wish  we  could."  Stevens  bent 
over  the  little  glass  table,  his  face  averted. 
There  was  an  odd  flat  note  in  his  voice. 
"What  do  you  mean  by  working  nights  on 
a  memorial  window?  Isn't  an  architect's 
job  swell  enough,  that  you  must  go  butting 
into  the  sacred  precincts  qf  ecclesiastic 
art " 

"It's  for  the  Cartwrights,"  interrupted 
Ludlow.  His  handsome  kindly  face  flushed 
sheepishly.  "For  their  little  Susy,  you  know. 
She  and  I  were  sort  of  chums,  and  her  mother 
has  set  her  heart  on  my  trying.  It'll  be  an 
awful  fluke,  but  if  they  want  it,  poor  souls 


"Oh,  of  course."  Stevens  turned  away 
with  a  shrug.  Tom  Ludlow,  all  over.  The 
Cartwrights  of  this  world  had  clung  to  his 
patient  coat-tails  since  time  began.  "It 
doesn't  occur  to  them,  I  suppose,  that  your 
time  is  worth  four  times  as  much  as  any 
professional  designer's  in  the  country.  They 
probably  expect  you  to  do  it  as  a  tribute  of 
affection  to  the  kid,  too.  Here,  wait  a  min- 
ute.    Let  me  cool  'em  off." 

"I'm  late  to  my  appointment  now," 
grumbled  Ludlow.  Yet  he  yielded  with  a 
sigh  of  relief  to  the  cold  dripping  bandage. 
"  C:;esar,  but  that's  good!  I  can  fairly  hear 
them  sizzle.  You  haven't  told  me  what  ails 
them,  Steve.  Don't  say  I'm  sentenced  to 
glasses." 

"Glasses?  N-no.  I  hardly  think  so. 
You'd  better  see  Morgan  to-morrow." 

"Nonsense.  Morgan  said  he'd  accept 
your  diagnosis,  and  that  you'd  tell  me  ;his 
opinion,  too.  What  do  you  think?  You 
haven't  told  me  a  word  yet." 

"I'd  rather  you  talked  to  Morgan  again. 
However,  I'd  prescribe  a  long  rest- " 

"Long  fiddlesticks.  I'm  two  months  be- 
hind on  my  contracts  now.  Comstock  has 
to  have  his  plans  next  week,  and  the  Stantons 
want  their  place  by  July,  and  there's  the 
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Mazarin  building,  and  that   Philadelphia 
competition " 

"  Well,  see  Morgan,  I  tell  you.  He's  the 
one  to  decide." 

''But  what  do  you  think  yourself,  kid? 
You  don't  suppose " 

"I  don't  think  anything."  Stevens's  voice 
was  all  but  surly.  He  stooped  over  Ludlow, 
sponging  his  feverish  lids  with  touches  light 
as  down.  "  Go  home  and  bathe  your  eyes  till 
they're  easier,  and  then  take  a  good  sleep. 
And  just  remember  I'm  not  your  Freshman 
chum  any  longer.  I'm  your  physician. 
Look  out,  there!"  For  Ludlow  had  blun- 
dered heavily  against  the  open  door.  ' '  Here, 
I'll  take  you  to  the  car." 

Ludlow  met  his  solicitude  with  ungrate- 
ful growls,  and  stumbled  off  the  car  at  the 
next  corner.  Steve  was  getting  to  be  a  de- 
plorable granny.  And  he  had  even  now 
acquired  the  loathly  Specialist  trick  of  dodg- 
ing conclusions.  See  Morgan,  indeed !  He 
had  seen  him  the  day  before,  only  to  be  urged 
to  abide  by  Stevens's  diagnosis.  Hang  doc- 
tors, anyway!  He  would  go  back  to  work 
and  forget  the  whole  matter.  Probably  his 
eyes  would  come  to  terms  of  their  own  free 
will. 

Unhappily,  his  sight  did  not  respond  to 
this  absent  treatment.  Three  days  later  he 
crept  into  a  cab  and  hurried  to  Morgan's 
office,  infuriated  at  his  own  weakness,  but 
beaten  to  the  wall  by  pain. 

The  great  surgeon  stood  in  the  entrance, 
talking  in  undertones  to  an  elderly  man — 
another  patient,  evidently.  Ludlow  glanced 
at  him  as  he  passed  in.  The  man  was  lean, 
sallow,  coarse-featured ;  not  a  prepossessing 
face,  at  best.  And  his  expression  at  the  mo- 
ment was  most  repellent.  The  small  rough 
head  sagged  forward;  the  dry  lips  snarled 
back  from  yellow  thrusting  teeth;  the  heavy 
eyes  glowered.  The  whole  mean  face  was 
as  frozen  into  one  harsh  ruthless  grin. 

"An  odd-looking  customer,  that,"  he  re- 
marked, as  the  doctor  entered.  The  old 
man  glanced  up,  questioning.  Ludlow's 
fingers  stung  with  a  quick  freakish  impulse 
to  sketch  the  two  faces,  side  by  side.  The  pa- 
tient, corrupt  to  the  soul,  with  his  smirched 
forehead,  his  bestial  eyes,  his  cruel,  cun- 
ning mouth ;  the  physician,  face  of  the  torch- 
bearer,  stainless,  passionless,  intent.  "He 
makes  me  think  of  a  Bocklin  etching  I  ran 
across  a  while  ago.  Gruesome  thing.  A 
man  drowning " 


"Who?"  The  doctor  looked  up,  puz- 
zled. "  Oh,  that  patient.  I  see."  His  face 
melted  into  grave  sudden  pity.  "  I  am  very 
sorry  for  him.  Blindness  is  a  calamity,  at 
best.     Doubly  a  calamity  for  him." 

"Blindness?" 

Ludlow  flushed  with  anger.  Blindness! 
How  could  the  doctor  speak  the  word  so 
tranquilly,  with  such  supreme  finality!  Poor 
wretch!     Poor  drowning  soul! 

"  He  is  old  enough  to  be  your  father,  Mr. 
Ludlow,"  the  quiet  voice  went  on.  "But 
I  doubt  whether  he  has  one  happy,  useful 
year  to  remember,  now  that  his  work  is  to 
be  put  aside.  We  have  had  to  tell  him — 
just  what  Doctor  Stevens  had  to  tell  you 
the  other  day.  Only  his  case  is  nearer  ter- 
mination.    His  sight  cannot  last  six  weeks." 

"And  mine?" 

Ludlow's  voice  came  from  some  miles 
away. 

"With  care,  two  months;  three,  I  hope, 
Mr.  Ludlow.  It  is  a  bitter  regret  to  me 
that  we  can  do  nothing.  Six  months  ago,  a 
rest — a  real  rest  of  both  mind  and  body — 
might  have  made  a  difference.  Even  now, 
quiet  and  care  may  hold  them  a  little  longer. 
But  whatever  the  outcome,  you  have  the 
consolation  of  knowing  that  you  have  made 
noble  use  of  your  sight  while  it  was  yet  your 
own.  Few  men  of  your  age  can  look  back 
upon  so  much  lasting  work  ably  done." 

Ludlow  looked  dov/n  at  him,  faintly 
amused.  It  was  quite  like  listening  to  his 
own  funeral  sermon.  How  smoothly  the 
doctor  reeled  it  off!  To  be  sure,  he  had 
had  practice  enough,  he  reflected,  with  a 
sick  wrench  of  horror.  He  himself  was  the 
second  that  day.  How  many  poor  devils 
would  hear  their  death-warrant  that  week 
— that  month — that  year 

"If  the  time  ever  comes  that  I  can  serve 
you,  command  me,  Mr.  Ludlow."  The 
old  man  stood  before  him  in  the  noble  hu- 
mihty  of  understanding  before  a  mighty 
grief.  His  translucent  old  face  was  carven 
out  of  sympathy.  "  I  shall  be  honored  to  aid 

you.  Although  there  is  little — very  little 

Good-by,  then.    Rest  them  as  much  as  pos- 
sible.    Keep  them  as  long — as  you  can." 

"Guess  I'll  walk  down-town,"  Ludlow 
explained  thickly  to  the  cabman.  "Fine 
day.     Here's  your  fare.     Fine  day." 

He  blundered  through  the  cross-street, 
then  plunged  away  down  the  white  glaring 
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avenue,  his  head  high,  his  numb  feet  clump- 
ing on  the  flags.  Terror  rasped  dry  in  his 
throat;  he  could  hear  himself  chattering 
aloud,  storming  at  his  reeling  wits,  in  silly 
agonized  defiance.  "He  doesn't  know — 
they  don't  any  of  them  know.  Hang  on,  I 
tell  you.  Brace  up,  you  damn  lunatic!  Quit 
your  shivering.     Hang  on." 

''Hullo,  Ludlow!"  Jim  Prentiss  hurtled 
down  the  club  steps  and  seized  his  arm. 
"  Bully  for  you,  old  man.  Just  heard  about 
your  luck  in  the  competition.  Everything 
comes  your  way,  doesn't  it?" 

"The  competition?" 

"Man  alive,  what  ails  you  ?  The  Phila- 
delphia library,  of  course.  When  are  you 
going  to  put  it  up?" 

"Oh,  to  be  sure."  Ludlow  dragged  him- 
self together  with  a  gasping  effort.  "Aw- 
fully good  of  you.  Thanks.  September,  I 
think.  Yes.  I'm  going  to  oversee  the  con- 
struction. Only — yes,  everything  does  seem 
to  be  coming  my  way.     Good-by." 

He  went  on,  hurrying.  His  eyes  had  com- 
menced to  throb  again,  great  hammering 
strokes  of  pain.  A  panic  fright  snatched  at 
his  heart.  What  if  they  should  go  before  he 
could  reach  his  home,  and  leave  him  help- 
less, groping 

The  sight  of  his  own  doorway  calmed  him 
like  a  familiar  voice.  He  entered  the  cool, 
dusky  hall,  trembling  with  hysterical  relief, 
as  if  he  awoke  from  suffocating  dreams. 

The  blinds  were  up  in  his  own  apart- 
ment; keen  May  sunshine  flooded  the  wide, 
bright  rooms.  They  were  charming  rooms, 
so  full  of  the  paraphernalia  of  his  eager, 
many-sided  h'fe  that  they  had  come  to  have 
a  life,  a  personality  of  their  own.  Ludlow 
smiled  as  he  recalled  Sally  Prentiss's  breezy 
declaration  that  she  always  felt  impelled 
to  make  her  prettiest  courtesy  to  this  em- 
bodied atmosphere.  Low  crowded  book- 
shelves tempted  on  every  side;  framed  pro- 
grammes and  posters,  rough  sketches  and 
fragments  of  design,  elbowed  each  other  on 
the  oaken  walls.  A  huge  old-fashioned  w- al- 
nut  secretary,  piled  with  blue-prints,  stood 
in  one  corner;  a  heap  of  fencing  traps, 
masks,  foils,  a  padded  jacket,  cluttered  an- 
other. Old  bronzes  glowed  on  the  mantel- 
piece; a  motley  hoard  of  treasure-trove — 
Japanese  ivories,  a  cinque-cento  missal,  bits 
of  Ceylon  amber,  a  fat  jade  Buddha— lit- 
tered brackets  and  desk.  And  dominating 
all,  striking  the  key-note  of  the  room's  high 


youth,  the  bridal  portrait  of  his  mother  by 
Quidor,  that  vagrant  forgotten  genius  of  the 
mid-century;  shy,  smiling,  radiant,  leaning 
as  in  lovely  greeting  from  the  great  golden 
oval  of  the  frame. 

Ludlow  reached  for  the  heap  of  letters  on 
the  desk.  There  was  a  bill  or  two;  a  note 
from  Rob  Hammond,  begging  him  to  take 
his  place  as  judge  in  the  broadsword  tour- 
nament ;  a  brisk  request  for  fifty  dollars  tow- 
ard the  new  wing  of  Saint  Luke's;  a  pitiful 
black-bordered  scrawl,  signed  "Yours  trust- 
ingly, Lillie  Cartwright,"  vaguely  declining 
his  last  sketch  and  enclosing  five  window 
designs,  cut  from  magazines,  each  a  trifle 
more  hideous  than  its  predecessor. 

"And  don't  you  think  that  we  can  have 
it  finished  and  put  in  by  August?  Little 
angel  Susy's  birthday  w^as  the  twenty-sixth, 
you  know.     It  would  mean  so  much." 

June— July — oh,  surely.  And  what  did  it 
matter  what  they  chose  ?   By  that  time 

Ludlow^  put  the  letters  back  and  stood 
up.  His  moment's  daze  of  respite  was  slip- 
ping: ghastly  realization  chilled  him  to  the 
heart.  He  stared  from  one  object  to  an- 
other; it  was  as  if  he  took  his  piteous  leave 
of  all  these  dear  familiar  things.  The  por- 
trait came  last;  he  looked  up,  imploring, 
at  the  slim,  sweet,  girlish  form,  the  round, 
shy,  girlish  face.  But  the  years  lay  long  be- 
tween. There  was  no  mother-message  for 
him  in  those  dreaming  maiden  eyes. 

He  went  back  up  the  avenue,  hurrying 
feebly.  This  might  be  his  last  chance.  He 
must  see  his  friends,  he  must  look,  look,  on 
all  that  had  been  part  of  life,  before  his  night 
shut  down. 

An  East-side  May-party  flaunted  royally 
up  Fifty-ninth  Street  as  he  crossed  over.  The 
little  queen  at  the  head  clutched  her  flowered 
sceptre  and  minced  high  in  fearful  joy.  A 
stiff  gilt  crown  sHd  and  toppled  on  her  wet 
smooth  yellow  head;  her  starched  white 
skirts  clattered  above  her  bony  little  knees. 

Ludlow's  mouth  twitched.  Ah,  there  was 
the  design  for  the  Cartwright  window!  A 
file  of  fair-haired  children,  robed  in  white, 
ascending  a  long  green  slope.  He  would 
sketch  it  out  and  show  it  to  Cartwright  to- 
morrow. He  could  do  it  to-night,  easily, 
If  not  to-night 

"With  care,  two  months.  Three,  1 
hope!—" 

The  words  crashed  down  upon  him  like 
the  clang  of  a  mighty  bell.     He  looked 
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down  at  his  hands.  Brown  and  muscular 
as  they  were,  they  seemed  now  shrunken, 
bloodless,  quivering.  He  reflected  whim- 
sically that  the  seat  of  courage  lay  by  tra- 
dition in  the  hand.  His  own  supply  was 
evidently  draining  out  at  the  finger-tips. 
Going  rather  fast,  too. 

He  paused  in  front  of  a  florist's  shop.  The 
deep  windows  shone  roseate  with  massed 
branches — apple,  cherry,  dogwood ;  through 
the  open  door  fled  wild  sylvan  fragrances, 
the  very  breath  of  spring.  Recollections 
stung  him  like  a  thousand  needles;  he  bolted 
past,  mad  for  escape. 

"Mr.  Ludlow!" 

He  halted,  quivering.  A  young  girl  stood 
in  the  florist's  doorway,  her  hands  overflow- 
ing with  rosy  sprays.  Her  clear-cut  serious 
young  face  was  full  of  wondering  question. 
He  went  back  to  her  unsteadily.  The  sight 
of  her  calm  young  fairness  was  a  turning 
knife. 

"  Margie  and  I  both  called  you,"  she  said, 
puUing  the  dumpling  little  sister  forward. 
"Aunt  Ellen  meant  to  write  you  yesterday, 
but  she  forgot,  so  I  promised  to  telephone 
you  this  morning.  We're  opening  the  house 
this  week,  and  she  wants  you  to  come  Satur- 
day, and  stay  over.  Which  train  shall  I 
send  James  to  meet?" 

"Saturday?     To  stay  over?" 

"  Yes.  We  want  you  till  Tuesday,  if  y(m 
can  arrange  for  it.  Ned  is  coming  home 
for  Sunday.  And  we  haven't  seen  you  for 
ever  so  long."  She  looked  up  at  him  tran- 
quilly, with  the  staid  flower-like  candor 
of  a  child.  The  late  sunlight  struck  golden 
sparkles  from  her  curling  hair;  her  brown 
eyes  were  untroubled  depths.  "There's 
quite  a  lot  of  things  I  want  to  talk  over  with 
you,  too.     You'll  come,  surely?" 

"I  can't,"  said  Ludlow  at  last.  "I'm  very 
sorry,  Miss  Gregory.  I — I'm  rather  busy 
this  week;  things  I  have  to  see  to  right 
away.  Some  other  time.  Margie,  haven't 
you  a  pansy  for  me?"  He  bent  over  the 
little  sister,  and  took  one  pudgy  palm  in  his 
own.  "Pick  me  out  the  prettiest.  Thank 
you!" 

"I'm  sorry,  too,"  said  the  girl,  as  he  put 
her  awkwardly  into  her  brougham.  There 
was  a  fraiik  disappointment  in  her  clear 
voice.  "But,  of  course,  if  you're  busy — 
you  know  we'll  be  glad  to  see  you  when- 
ever you  have  the  time,  though.  Another 
Saturday,  perhaps.     Good-by." 


He  caught  her  backward  glance  as  the 
carriage  rolled  away;  a  look  crystaUine  as 
starlight,  wondering,  grave,  almost  mater- 
nal. And  as  he  met  her  questioning  eyes 
it  was  as  if  he  knew  for  the  first  the  black- 
ness of  his  coming  night:  the  anguish  of 
his  doom. 

"  Why,  there  goes  the  major!  Seen  him 
since  he  came  back?" 

Prentiss  leaned  toward  Ludlow  and 
spoke  under  nis  breath.  They  had  dined 
together,  and  sat  now  on  a  wide,  dusky  ter- 
race, banked  in  flickering  green,  overlook- 
ing the  blaze  of  the  avenue.  "I  had  a 
word  with  him  yesterday.  Poor  old  soul, 
you  never  laid  eyes  on  anything  so  forlorn. 
Here  Harry  has  been  dead  over  a  year,  and 
you'd  think  he  would  give  up  and  face  the 
inevitable  by  this  time;  but  he's  as  frantic 
as  he  was  the  day  the  boy  was  buried.  This 
leaves  him  all  alone,  you  know.  And  losing 
Harry  was  losing  the  light  of  his  eyes." 

Ludlow  glanced  across  the  terrace.  A 
ponderous  old  man  was  making  his  way 
between  the  tables.  He  dropped  down 
heavily  into  a  corner  seat  beneath  a  shaded 
light,  and  sat  slouched  forward,  his  legs 
thrust  out,  his  big  loose  old  body  huddled 
into  a  bundling  heap.  Beneath  even  this 
soft  radiance  his  face  appalled.  There 
were  blue  haggard  rings  beneath  his  dull 
eyes,  ashen  hollows  grooved  his  heavy 
cheeks.  His  big  clean-shaven  mouth  hung 
fallen  and  vacant;  its  insolent  indomitable 
lines  were  as  blotted  to  the  emptiness  of  de- 
spair. Surely  it  was  as  Prentiss  had  said ; 
here  was  a  man  who  had  lost  the  light  of 
his  eyes. 

"He  won't  talk  of  anything  else,"  Pren- 
tiss rambled  on.  "It's  all  Harry,  Harry, 
Harry.  We  all  want  him  to  stop  this  sense- 
less travelling,  and  go  back  to  business,  to 
see  if  that  won't  divert  him.  But  he  won't 
hear  a  word.  It  really  looks  as  if  the  old 
fellow  might  go  insane.  Of  course  you're 
sorry  for  him,  but  it's  abominably  selfish. 
Deliver  me  from  people  who  can't  keep  their 
troubles  to  themselves!" 

Ludlow  flinched  a  little.  It  was  barely 
two  days  since  his  own  sentence  had  been 
declared.  He  had  passed  through  those 
hours  as  if  he  stumbled  along  the  rim  of  a 
precipice;  above  him,  not  a  hand-hold;  be- 
neath him,  terrors  fathomless.  To-night, 
for  the  first,  he  dared  breathe  deeply;  it  was 
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as  if  he  set  foot  upon  a  wider  ledge.  But 
Prentiss's  random  thrust  sent  him  stagger- 
ing once  more  toward  the  brink. 

''I'm  going  over  to  talk  to  him,"  he  said, 
rising.     "Harry  and  I  went  to  school  to- 
gether,    you 
know.      Good- 
night." 

The  major 
looked  up  blank- 
ly at  his  greeting. 
''Ludlow?"  His 
lax  mouth  nar- 
rowed, peevish. 
"I  can't  recall — 
I  don't  remem- 
ber  " 

"Phihp  Lud- 
low's son,  sir. 
I'm  Thomas. 
Harry    and    I 


He  broke  off  with  a  hard  breath. 

"You  knew?" 

"I  was  West  at  the  time,  but  I — heard." 


Ludlow's    voice 
while  driving?" 


"Oh,  you 
knew  Harry !" 
The  listless  face 
kindled  with 
eager  life.  "Sit 
down,  Mr.  Lud- 
low. This  is  kind 
of  you,  sir,  in- 
deed .  Q  u  ite 
what  I  should 
expect  from  my 
boy's  friends.  I 
have  been  away 
a  long  time,  Mr. 
Ludlow,  and  my 
memory  for  faces 
is  not  the  best. 
Then  I  am  get- 
ting to  be  an  old 
man,  and  —  and 
forgetful."  His 
hands  played 
nervously  with 
the  cloth.  "But 
I  should  not  be 
able  to  forget  the 
people  who  knew 
my   boy.     You 

went  abroad  to  study,  I  think  ?  Harry  used 
to  say  you  would  turn  out  the  finest  archi- 
tect in  New  York."  His  white  head  reared, 
his  eyes  shone.  "That  was  praise  worth 
having,  Mr.  Ludlow,  worth  having.     My 

boy  Harry: " 
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fell.     "He    was    thrown 


"It  was  that 
confounded  sor- 
rel team,  Mr. 
Ludlow.  I  had 
warned  Harry 
over  and  again; 
but  he  would 
drive  them  in  the 
park  that  morn- 
ing, say  what  I 
might.  No  one 
even  knows  how 
it  happened.  But 
they  bolted  and 
threw  him  out 
and  dragged  him 
— oh,  my  Lord!" 

Ludlow  looked 
down  dumbly  at 
the  bowed  white 
head. 

"They  tell  me 
nothing  could 
have  saved  him 
—  that  he  was 
dead  before  they 
could  lift  him 
into  the  ambu- 
lance. But  if  I'd 
been  there,  I'd 
have  made  him 
Hve!  He'd  have 
come  back  for 
me.  He  couldn't 
have  helped  him- 
self.    But  as  it 


is- 
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"You'll  have  a 
son  of  your  own, 
some  day,  Mr. 
Ludlow,  and 
then  you'll  know 
what  it  all  means. 
No,  do  not  go. 
I  dare  say  I 
have  bored  you."  He  stood  up,  fumbHng 
with  his  coat.  "I  talk  too  much.  But 
when  I  meet  with  Harry's  friends,  I  — 
I'm  getting  to  be  an  old  man.  And  I 
forget." 

"Where  are  you  to  be  this  summer?'* 
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asked  Ludlow,  as  he  steadied  him  down 
the  long,  bright  stairs. 

"I  don't  know."  The  words  broke  in 
fretful  quavers.  "They  want  me  to  go  back 
into  business  again — '  to  take  my  mind 
off,'  they  say.  Take  my  mind  off  I  What 
in  the  world  is  there  left  to  put  it  on  ?  They 
tell  me  I  ought  to  resign  myself.  They  say 
the  Lord  did  it  all  on  purpose,  that  he  need- 
ed Harry — I'd  like  to  know  what  for!" 
He  veered  off  into  an  angry  cackle.  ''Har- 
ry would  make  a  nice  parlor  saint,  now, 
wouldn't  he?  Remember  hisbilliard  scores? 
Ever  hearhowhepoundedFitzroy  all  around 
the  ring  at  that  Friars'  Club  match  ?  Ever 
see  him  play  tackle  on  the  eleven  ?  Harry 
in  a  harp  and  crown!  He  wouldn't  know 
which  to  play  nor  which  to  put  on." 

Ludlow  laughed  out. 

"It's  all  very  well  to  laugh!"  The  old 
voice  broke  in  a  moan.  "I'd  laugh,  too, 
if  I  was  young  and  strong  and  hadn't  a  grief 
in  the  world.  But  I'm  an  old  man,  and  I'm 
half  crazy,  and  the  heart's  broken  out  of 
me.  Aly  game's  up.  And  they  wonH  let 
me  alone!  I  want  to  keep  on  going  where 
my  boy  used  to  go.  I  want  to  see  if  there 
isn't  a  piece  of  him  left,  somewhere.  I've 
been  all  over  Europe,  I've  tramy)ed  every 
inch  of  the  roads  we  tramped  together, 
that  summer  he  was  twenty-one;  and  while 
it  was  no  comfort,  there  were  times  I  felt 
as  if — as  if  it  was  keeping  him  near  me, 
somehow.  As  if  it  was  helping  me  to  re- 
member. But  they  won't  hear  of  my  doing 
it  any  more  unless  I'll  take  a  nurse  tagging 
along.  A  nurse,  would  you !  They  say  I'll 
go  mad  if  I  go  alone,  that  my  mind  is  all 
wrong  now.  What  difference  does  it  make  ? 
If  I  could  just  get  nearer  my  boy— — " 

"This  is  your  apartment,  sir."  Ludlow 
drew  him  gently  into  the  entrance,  and  put 
out  his  hand.  The  major  took  it,  groping. 
He  looked  up  at  Ludlow  drearily;  his  face 
seemed  to  age,  to  wither  as  he  spoke. 

"Good-night,  Mr.  Ludlow.  You  have 
been  very  kind.     And — good-by." 

Ludlow  stood  silent.  The  pity  of  it  swept 
him  Hke  a  resistless  wave. 

"When  are  you  going  on  this  journey, 
major?  " 

"When  am  I  going?"  His  mood  flick- 
ered to  gusty  anger.  "Never.  I  think  I  see 
myself  taking  a  hireling  along  to  spy  on  me! 
If  I  had  a  friend,  if  I  had  another  son " 

"Would  you  let  me  go  with  you?" 


The  major  gaped  back  at  him. 

"I  want  a  rest  and  a  change."  Ludlow 
spoke  evenly  as  if  he  declared  a  long-con- 
sidered plan.  "I  want  to  be  away  from 
town  for  a  month  or  so.  Anywhere,  so  it's 
— different.  Supposing  we  try  it  together 
awhile.     What  do  you  say  ?  " 

"Mr.  Ludlow,  I  could  not.  Such  a  sac- 
rifice  " 

"There's  no  sacrifice  about  it,  major.  I 
shall  go  anyway.  But  if  you  hesitate  to  try 
it " 

"Hesitate! "  The  major  clutched  his  arm. 
^^  Hesitate!  Don't  play  with  me,  Mr.  Lud- 
low.    Do  you  mean  this  ?    When  could  you 

go?\ 

"When  it  suits  your  pleasure,  major." 

' '  To-morrow,  then ! ' ' 

Ludlow  pondered.  Why  not?  In  a 
few  hours,  he  could  close  up  his  affairs,  he 
could  put  his  house  in  order.  No  one  save 
his  physicians  should  know  the  real  reason 
for  this  disappearance;  the  familiar  plea  of 
overwork  would  satisfy  every  query.  He 
had  meant  to  stay  here  in  the  midst  of  life 
as  long  as  life  remained  for  him.  But  he 
must  stay  as  a  bystander;  there  could  be 
no  more  days  of  work  for  him.  Why  not 
cut  it  all  short  and  go,  since  go  he  must  ? 

"In  a  day  or  so,  yes.  I  mean  it,  major. 
You  plan  it  out.  I'll  start  whenever  you 
like.  Only,  if  we  are  really  going,  the 
sooner  the  better,  for  me." 

The  night  was  cool  and  star-lit,  full  of  soft 
murmuring  airs  and  balmy  silences.  Sum- 
mer had  set  foot  past  the  crest  of  her  hill; 
but  only  a  vagrant  cricket-cry,  the  rustling 
fall  of  ripened  leaves,  betrayed  the  waning 
year.  The  hush  of  fulfilment  brooded  forest 
and  sky.  The  world  seemed  for  this  short 
darkened  hour  to  rest,  to  hang  Hke  a  pendu- 
lum stilled  at  some  mystic  centre  before  its 
downward  swing  began. 

Something  of  this  tense  waiting  calm 
breathed  through  Ludlow's  mood  as  he  lay 
in  his  cabin  bunk  and  watched  the  dying 
fire.  He  had  come  a  long  way  since  that 
May  night  of  his  choice,  he  thought,  count- 
ing listlessly.  This  was  the  third  month  of 
their  wanderings,  and  it  must  be  the  last; 
for  his  time  of  grace  was  near  its  end.  He 
suffered  less  pain  than  for  many  months; 
and  his  sight  was  strangely  clear.  Yet  he 
knew  only  too  well  that  this  relief  held 
menace,  not  assurance. 
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Through  these  weeks  they  had  dragged 
about  from  place  to  place  that  the  son  had 
loved:  Mackinac,  the  Black  Hills,  the  Yo- 
semite,  searching  every  haunt  that  the  fa- 
ther's piteous  yearning  could  recall,  as  if 
they  went  to  beg  some  shreds  of  recollec- 
tion from  the  trees  and  the  streams  that  had 
known   his   joy.     Always   they   went   like 


from  his  bunk  and  shpped  noiselessly  out  of 
the  cabin.  Out  in  the  open  his  thoughts 
might  stab;  they  could  not  crush. 

The  camp  perched  high  on  a  pine-cloaked 
slope.  Behind  it,  crest  upon  crest,  towered 
the  migchty  hills;  sheer  below  lay  the  reft 
canyon,  a  gulf  of  silver  fog  beneath  the  stars. 
He  rolled  himself  in  his  blanket  and  lav 
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"Then  1  am  getting  to  be  an  old  man." — Page  573. 


beggars,  Ludlow  said  to  himself — the  blind 
and  the  bereft. 

He  had  never  talked  with  the  major  of 
his  own  affairs;  for  the  major,  absorbed  in 
his  griefs,  had  taken  everything  for  granted. 
To  him,  Ludlow  was  a  Heaven-sent  con- 
venience, nothing  more.  He  had  poured  out 
his  sorrows  without  stint  upon  the  younger 
man.  In  the  beginning,  Ludlow  himself 
might  have  longed  for  a  confidant;  but  the 
old  man's  heart-burdening  outbursts  had 
taught  him  that  he  alone  is  merciful  who 
keeps  his  griefs  his  own. 

But  now  the  time  was  growing  so  short  that 
he  must  speak.  He  must  warn  the  major  of 
what  a  day  might  bring.  The  thought  of 
confessing  harassed  him  to  misery;  he  pict- 
ured the  major's  frightened,  unbelieving 
face,  his  horror,  his  angry  pity.     He  crept 


listening.     The   silence  seemed    to  throb 
against  his  breast. 

He  had  lain  thus  night  after  night  alone, 
facing  the  silence  and  the  Night  to  come. 
Here  in  this  mighty  solitude,  the  SoHtude 
to  be  had  walked  with  him  and  stooped  and 
peered  within  his  soul.  And  the  knowing 
of  his  doom  had  compassed  him  like  a  gar- 
ment. And  he  had  waited,  waited,  facing 
it,  bearing  even  this  slow  creeping  torment, 
so  much  bitterer  than  a  sudden  blow;  for 
in  his  ebb  and  flow  of  senseless  hope  and 
dread  he  felt  himself  tricked,  cornered,  flung 
about,  the  plaything  of  Horror.  Sometimes 
he  screamed  out  against  his  agony.  Again 
he  sat  passive,  dumbly  enduring.  Yet  be- 
neath even  this  eroding  torture  his  life  had 
deepened,  till  now,  like  the  canyon  river,  it 
mirrored  not  only  night,  but  stars. 
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But  how  to  tell  the  major? 

The  question  dogged  him  mercilessly. 
As  the  days  passed,  the  old  man  had  come 
to  depend  upon  him  more  and  more.  The 
journey  had  brought  him  little  comfort;  in 
each  recurring  disappointment  he  leaned 
more  heavily  upon  the  younger  man.  His 
fits  of  rage  and  depression  were  increasing. 
Ludlow  taxed  his  wits  to  the  uttermost  to 
invent  new  duties,  which  might  divert  a 
stormy  hour.  But  the  last  week  had  been 
all  but  intolerable.  He  shivered  as  he  re- 
membered the  scene  of  the  day  before. 

"Going  mad,  am  I?  Don't  I  know  it? 
Starved-mad,  that's  what's  the  matter. 
Good  Lord,  look  at  you,  your  father  and 
mother  dead,  not  a  soul  left  to  eat  his  heart 
out  for  you !  Why  couldn't  you  die  instead  ? 
Why  wasn't  he  spared  ?  Why  couldn't  you 
take  his  place?" 

He  stood  up,  tightening  his  blanket  over 
his  arms.  The  darkness  seemed  to  melt,  to 
lift  in  films  of  shadow ;  the  stars  flared  white 
and  keen.  The  awful  mountain  dawn  rose 
slowaroundhim,agraylight,starkandcold, 
desolate  as  the  First  Day. 

"You  up  already,  Tom?  You'll  catch 
vour  death  out  herel" 

The  major  shuffled  shivering  from  the 
doorway.  He  threw  a  heavy  arm  over  Lud- 
low's shoulders.  "I  woke  uj)  and  found 
you  had  skipped  out,  so  I  concluded  you 
were  projectin'  round  that  lower  camp  again. 
Who  in  the  world  are  those  fellows,  anyway  ? 
That  red-headed  one  looks  like  the  face  of 
clay." 

"Their  guide  told  Peter  that  they  had 
come  over  here  from  the  Heatheridge  Sani- 
tarium; they  found  it  too  expensi\e  there, 
and  they're  trying  to  rough  it  out  alone. 
iNIighty  plucky,  I  call  it.  They  were  all 
pretty  far  gone.  But  they're  getting  bet- 
ter, he  says.  Even  the  red-headed  one  is 
perking  up,  and  they  brought  him  here  on  a 
litter." 

"Wish  they'd  pitched  their  camp  across 
the  divide,"  snapped  the  major.  "That 
fellow  gives  me  the  creeps.  He's  nothing 
but  skin " 

"Be  still!     There  he  comes  now." 

A  very  tall  young  man,  muffled  tight  to 
his  sharp  chin,  was  picking  his  way  up  the 
twisting  path.  He  was  red-headed,  in  very 
truth;  against  the  dark  firs  his  shock  of 
curl}'  mop  fairly  irradiated.     He  gained  the 


hill-top,  pufflng,  and  saluted  the  two  with  a 
cheerful  grin. 

' '  Good-morning.  Are  you  quite  as  stuck- 
up  as  you  look  ?  "  he  inquired  sweetly.  "Be- 
cause, if  you  are,  I'll  talk  blank  verse.  Have 
you  salt  to  spare?  And  matches?  Our 
guide  faded  away  two  sunsets  since.  So  did 
my  partner's  watch.  So  did  my  silver-plated 
match-box,  which  held  our  reserve  supply. 
If  you're  a  mind  to  be  neighborly,  I'd  like  to 
borrow.  If  not,  I'll  hold  you  up.  Com- 
prenez?^^ 

Ludlow  hurried  to  bring  the  articles  de- 
sired. The  major  viewed  the  invalid  with 
a  pettish  eye,  then  turned  to  the  sunrise. 
The  red-headed  young  man  beamed  seraph- 
ically  upon  his  grumpy  back. 

"You  ought  to  come  down  and  break- 
fast with  us,  sir,"  he  urged  in  honeyed  tones. 
"Not  one  of  us  ever  cooked  before,  but  we're 
learning.  We  have  already  acquired  one 
basic  truth :  that  corn -meal  mush  tastes  bet- 
ter if  you  boil  it  before  frying  it.  More 
s])iritual,  as  it  were.  Less  like  chicken-feed. 
We  have  also  caught  the  distinction  between 
a  beaten  omelet  and  an  omelet  e  pluris  natnri 
bus,  so  to  speak.  In  time,  we'll  ah  be  little 
Savarins,  unless  we're  cherubims.  Afil  gra- 
cias,  scfior.  And  six  ginger-cookies,  for  luck  ? 
]Mav  Heaven  reward  vou!" 

"Nice  management,  that,"  growled  the 
major.  "They'll  all  die  off  in  a  week  if 
tlie}'re  not  ])ro})erly  fed.  And  they'll  deserve 
to.  They  ought  to  have  brought  a  nurse 
apiece,  in  the  condition  they're  in.  It's 
tempting  Providence!" 

"But  if  they  can't  afford  it " 

"Everybody  can  afford  necessities,  sir!" 

Ludlow  dropped  the  subject. 

The  day  passed  even  more  wretchedly 
than  its  predecessor.  Ludlow,  quite  worn 
out,  gave  up  the  struggle  at  last  and  tramped 
away  down  the  valley  for  an  hour's  sleep. 
It  was  twilight  when  he  returned.  Peter 
scowled  over  a  ruined  supper;  the  major 
had  gone  away  also,  and  was  not  yet  back. 

"Believe  I'll  run  down  and  see  how 
those  fellows  are  getting  on,"  said  Ludlow. 
He  abstracted  'half  the  dried-apple  pud- 
ding, Peter's  chej-d'ceuvre,  and  scrambled 
down  the  trail.  Half-way  down,  he  caught 
a  loud,  unfamiliar  whistle.  Around  a  sharp 
turn  clambered  the  major,  chirping  like  a 
bobolink.  The  note  stopped  short.  The 
major  stared  at  him,  a  bit  shame-faced. 

"Just  ran  down  to  the  pool  for  a  while,'^ 
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This  was  the  third  month  of  their  wanderings. — Page  574. 


he  said,  swinging  a  glittering  string  of  fish. 
"Don't  see  wliat  you  had  to  tag  after  me 
for.  Oh,  going  down  to  that  camp  ?"  He 
colored  a  trifle.  "Hurry  back.  I  want  my 
supper." 

The  whistle  rose  again,  defiant. 

"What  on  earth  has  braced  him  up  so ? " 
marvelled  Ludlow.  He  went  on  to  the  camp 
and  tossed  in  his  tribute,  escaping  in  an  up- 
roar of  thanks  and  cheers.  '  'As  long  as  he's 
so  serenfe,  I — I  guess  I  w^on't  tell  him  to- 
night.    To-morrow  will  do." 

To-morrow  proved  a  day  of  lowering  cloud 


and  searching  wind.  The  major  grumbled 
before  the  fire  with  pipe  and  book;  Ludlow, 
forbidden  either  solace,  hunted  out  his  tackle, 
and  spent  a  freezing  afternoon  down  the 
gorge.  As  he  dragged  his  heavy  creel  up 
the  hill,  a  blithe  red  head  popped  from  be- 
hind a  fir  and  accosted  him. 

"Sa-ay,  you  did  rather  well.  Wonder  if 
they're  as  full-flavored  as  the  old  boy's?" 

"Whose?" 

"Your  royal  friend  yonder."  The  young 
man  waggled  an  irreverent  thumb.  "Frosty 
old  chap.     But  can't  he  fry  fish !     Tell  him 
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we  drank  his  health  in  cod-hveroil  last  night. 
He  mellers  up  on  acquaintance.  Tut,  tut, 
son,  half  will  be  plenty.  You're  both  no 
end  good  to  us,  sir.  Thank  you.  Good- 
night." 

''I  believe  he's  three-quarters  daft,"  said 
the  mystified  Ludlow,  repeating  his  message 
to  the  major.     The  major  merely  grunted. 

' ' Here,  you,  Pete !"  he  commanded.  ''  We 
don't  need  all  those  grouse.  Take  one  down 
to  the  lower  camp,  and  say  it's  for  whoever 
grabs  first.  And  tell  'em  they'd  better  see 
about  getting  a  cook,  quick.  There'll  be 
rains  in  a  day  or  so  that  may  spoil  their  get- 
ting to  town  for  a  month." 

Ludlow's  jaw  dropped ;  then  he  grinned. 
Perhaps  the  red-headed  youth  had  not 
guessed  far  afield. 

The  gloomy  weather  held  through  the 
next  day  and  the  next.  On  the  third  after- 
noon Ludlow  took  the  burro  and  went  eight 
miles  to  the  nearest  town  for  supplies.  He 
added  a  basket  of  fruit  and  a  dozen  tins 
of  delicacies  to  his  orders.  Surely  it  was  the 
duty  of  the  camp  below  to  consume  some- 
thing besides  fish  and  cod-liver  oil. 

It  was  almost  night  and  raining  dismally 
when  he  reached  the  lower  camp.  Light 
streamed  through  every  chink ;  high  voices 
and  laughter  floated  out  to  him.  He  gath- 
ered up  basket  and  tins  and  stalked  in 
without  waiting  to  knock.  There  rose  a 
yell  of  welcome:  a  profane  and  startled  ex- 
clamation ;  then  a  still  louder  yell  of  fiend- 
ish and  understanding  joy.  Ludlow  put 
down  his  basket  and  shouted  with  the  rest. 
For  he  had  caught  the  major  red-handed. 
There  he  stood,  spoon  uplifted,  shrouded 
from  chin  to  toe  in  a  huge  duck  apron ;  and 
bubbling  beneath  his  palsied  hand  that 
matchless  Irish  stew  which  had  made  his 
name  a  toast  wherever  a  camp-fire  burned. 

"Iwasdead  lonesome,"  he  explained  elab- 
orately on  the  way  home.  "So  I  thought 
I'd  kill  time  by  giving  them  a  lesson  or  so. 
They're  good  fellows ;  a  shade  common ,  per- 
haps, but  nice  boys  enough.  They've  never 
been  camping  before;  they're  as  helpless  as 
babes.  And  when  you  consider  what  they're 
living  on!  Potatoes  boiled  to  mush,  burnt 
coffee,  lead  biscuit — upon  my  word,  it  makes 
me  sick.  I  can't  bear  to  think  what  the  re- 
sults might  be." 

''They'll  all  die  off  in  a  week,  I  dare  say,  if 
they 're  not  properly  fed ,"  said  Ludlow  amia- 
bly.   The  major  turned  on  him  with  a  snort. 


"Thomas,  that's  brutal.  It's  the  least  we 
can  do,  to  help  them  out.     We  ought " 

"They  ought  to  have  brought  a  nurse 
apiece,  in  the  condition  they're  in.  It's 
tempting  Providence." 

Whereupon  the  major  exploded. 

"Thomas  Ludlow,  are  you  your  father's 
son  ?  You  cold-blooded  young  whelp,  I've 
a  mind  to  throw  you  down  the  hill.  I'll 
have  you  know,  sir,  that  I'm  going  down  to 
the  lower  camp  to  stay,  and  going  to-night. 
As  long  as  they  need  me " 

"Wish  they'd  pitched  their  camp  across 
the  divide.     They " 

"Hold  your  tongue,  sir.  If  I'm  no  good 
for  anything  else,  at  least  I  can  cook  for  those 
poor  youngsters  till  they're  on  their  feet 
again.  Yes,  and  nurse  them,  too.  How 
any  man  with  a  heart  in  him  can  look  on 
them  and  not  want  to  help  1 "  his  voice  broke 
in  a  gasp.     "What  if  it  was  my  boy!" 

He  snatched  his  bags  from  the  rack  and 
packed  them  in  furious  and  belligerent 
haste.  Ludlow  held  the  lantern  for  him 
as  he  clamored  wrathfully  away  downhill. 
The  rain  beat  in  his  face  as  he  turned  back 
and  into  the  cabin  door. 

"I  think,  Othello,"  he  remarked  se- 
dately, "that  you've  lost  your  job.  Your 
occupation  is  gone." 

He  threw  off  his  wet  coat.  A  forgotten 
package  of  mail  rolled  from  an  inner  pocket. 
He  untied  it  indifferently.  It  was  all  the 
major's,  save  one  note  from  Stevens;  faith- 
ful Stevens,  whose  letters  had  followed  him 
week  by  week,  despite  his  own  thwarting 
silence. 

He  opened  it  unwillingly.  It  was  the 
usual  brusque,  clumsy  chronicle:  a  medical 
meeting,  a  dance  at  Lakewood,  a  new  and 
absorbing  case.  But  below  the  shy  affec- 
tionate signature,  a  postscript. 

"Mary  Gregory  was  at  the  Pratt  dance, 
too — Ned  Gregory's  kid  sister,  you  know. 
She's  awfully  young,  but  she's  getting  to  be 
one  of  the  loveliest  girls  I  ever  saw.  I  had 
two  dances  with  her,  and  the  second  one 
she  began  asking  me  about  you.  I  tried  to 
sidle  off,  but  she  held  me  to  it,  till  finally  I 
had  to  own  up  that  you  were  sick.  Then 
she  said,  'Give  me  his  address,  please.  I 
want  to  tell  Ned,  and  I  want  to  write  to  him 
myself.'  I  squirmed  around  and  burbled 
out  something  about  not  being  sure  of  it 
myself,  so  of  course  she  dropped  it,  but  she 
looked  so  hurt  and  puzzled  I  wished  I  had 
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told  her  the  truth.  It's  bound  to  be 
the  same  way  with  everybody,  Tom. 
Hadn't  I  better  tell  them  just  how 
things  stand  ?  Won't  it  be  as  well  in 
the  end?" 

Ludlow  put  the  letter  down  and 
sprang  to  his  feet.  Anguish  whel  med 
him  to  the  lips.  It  had  been  a  long 
fight.  He  had  dared  to  dream  that 
the  bitterness  of  this  his  death  was 
past.  But  now  he  knew  that  the 
fiercest  struggle  of  soul  and  flesh  was 
yet  to  come 

Yet  will  and  faith  met  even  this  su- 
preme demand.  Dawn  found  him 
master  once  again. 

He  judged  the  matter  calmly.  Why 
should  he  stay  here  longer  ?  The 
major  had  found  for  himself  the  relief 
that  he  had  striven  so  long  to  give. 
Absorbed  in  this  happy  task,  he  had 
no  more  need  of  care.  For  Ludlow 
himself  there  could  be  no  more  re- 
prieves. The  three  months  were  near- 
ly past;  he  had  reached  the  limit  of 
possibility.  The  choice  was  a  free  one. 
He  could  wait  here  alone,  through  his 
numbered  days;  he  could  go  back 
and  look  once  more  on  the  life  that  he 
had  already  bidden  farewell.  A  grim  / 

home-coming,  that.  And  yet — and 
yet 

''Somebody  w^aiting  for  me ?" 

Stevens  came  briskly  into  the  dark- 
ened office,  blinking  at  the  change  of 
light.  He  bent  a  puzzled  stare  upon 
the  man  before  him.  His  face  flamed 
eagerly.  "Tom  —  Tommy!  You 
blessed  old  scamp!  Dear  old  man, 
you've  come  back !  Why,  you  look  a 
lot  stronger  than  you  did  last  spring. 
And  you  can  see  me  still?  Thank 
the  Lord,  you've  had  more  time  than 
we  dared  hope  fori" 

"I  know,"  said  Ludlow  quietly. 
''I've  had  a  lot  more  than  was  com- 
ing to  me.  A  while  back  I  was  grate- 
ful for  it;  but  now — Steve,  I  don't 
see  how  I  can  give  it  up.  I'm  a  fool,  of 
course.     But — won't  you  try  again?" 

"Tom, ask  me  anything  else  in  the  world. 
It's  beyond  human  aid.     It's  impossible." 

"But  isn't  there  something  left  to  try? 
Some  experiment  ?  Anything!  I  don't  want 
to  be  babyish.    But  if  you  only  could " 


"  Sa-ay,  you  did  rather  well." — Page  577. 

"Tom,  it's  no  use."  The  sweat  beaded 
white  on  Stevens's  mouth,  his  big  hands 
trembled.  "It'll  be  just  the  old  misery 
over  again.  Nothing  but  rest  ever  helps  a 
case  Hke  yours.  And  you  came  to  us  a  year 
too  late  for  even  rest  to  do  any  good.  The 
nerve  is  gone,  I  tell  you.     You've  done  for- 


Drawn  by  F.  R.  Schoonover. 
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ty  years'  work  in  ten ;  you've  worn  them 
out.  I'd  2[ive  vou  one  of  mv  own  eves  if  I 
only  could.  You  have  Morgan's  word  on 
it.    We — Tom,  don't  ask  me.     We  caw'//" 

There  was  a  long  silence. 

"Look  at  them,  then,  and  tell  me  how 
many  days  more,"  said  Ludlow  at  last. 
Once  more  his  wild  unreasoning  hope  had 
fallen  to  ashes.  His  heart  was  sick  with- 
in him.  The  old  intolerable  pang  stabbed 
deep. 

"Is  that  all  there  is  to  do?  Examine 
them  thoroughly,  man.  They're  past  hurt- 
ing. Steve,  for  Heaven's  sake,  what  ails 
you?     What  do  you  mean?" 

Stevens  laid  down  his  instruments.  He 
took  Ludlow  by  the  arms  and  put  him  back 
in  the  chair. 

"Nothing  ails  me."  His  voice  clicked 
harsh;  he  leaned  forward,  shaking  from 
head  to  foot.  "I  don't  know  where 
you've  been,  how  it's  happened.  I  just 
know  —  Tom,  tt^s  come  hack!  God  knows 
how!" 

The  two  men  waited  in  silence  for  a 
while.  It  was  as  if  they  gazed  together 
upon  a  miracle.  Their  souls  were  hushed 
as  if  they  stood  awed  witnesses  of  some  di- 
vine mysterious  decree,  swinging  far  past 


their  little  knowledge  into  the  mighty  spaces 
beyond  the  stars. 

At  last  Stevens  spoke  again.  His  boyish 
face  was  ashen  beneath  the  tan. 

"Nothing  so  incredible,  I  suppose.  Only 
you  did  what  not  one  man  in  a  million  could 
have  done.  You  piked  off  and  lived  out  of 
doors,  and  quit  fussing  over  yourself,  and 
looked  out  for  somebody  else  instead.  You 
built  the  bridge  yourself  that  carried  you 
over.    But  when  I  think  of  what  you've  had 

to  stand — the  hell  it's  been "    He  stood 

up,  gulping  his  sobs  like  a  school-boy.  The 
tears  streamed  absurdly  down  his  working 
face.  "  I'm  so  thankful,  I  can't  act  like  any- 
thing but  a  d-damn  fool.  Here,  you're  not 
going?     Wait!     I  want  to  tell  Morgan!" 

"There's  something  else  comes  first." 
Ludlow  pushed  him  gently  back.  The  awe 
of  his  gift  still  laid  its  seal  on  lip  and  thought ; 
but  the  shadow  of  those  dumb  waiting  days 
had  lifted,  vanished.  His  face  was  a  face 
transfigured.  "No,  Steve,  I  can't  wait.  To- 
morrow, perhaps.     Good-by." 

He  went  away  down  the  familiar  street. 
Joy  walked  with  him;  the  message  of  his 
errand  rang  like  music  in  his  heart.  For 
his  way  was  the  golden  path  of  a  hope  ful- 
filled: the  road  to  a  dream  come  true. 


THE     SEA 


By    Marguerite  Merington 

Illustrations  by  G.  A.  Shipley 

IREMES  have  traversed  you,  enchanted  galleys^ 
)        Steam-driven  bulks.      Of  all  sea-faring  kind. 
Countless  that  climb  your  hills  and  rugged  valleys. 
Impress,   O  sea,  who  ever  leaves  behind  I 


IGHT  on  your  bosom  sets  her  stars  a-quiver ; 

Back  to  the  morn  the  morning  s  smile  you  throw ; 
Tou  draw  the  heart  and  secret  of  the  river^ 

Tet  your  dread  secret^   O  sea,  who  shall  know  ? 

^ARTH'S  daisy-printed  cover  chief  enfolding, 

Tenderly  marks  where  hushed  her  children  lie ; 

But  the  dear  lives  yon  cool  vast  depths  art"  holding 

Who  reads,   O  sea,  beneath  your  mirrored  sky  ? 


General   Sam   Houston. 


GENERAL    SAxM    HOUSTON    AND    SECESSION 


By    Charles    A.    Culberson 

United   States   Senator  from  Texas 


^^^^^gjHE  State  of  Texas  has  recent- 
ly placed  a  statue  of  General 
Sam  Houston  in  the  Capitol 
at  Washington.  This  was  as 
it  should  be,  for  he  was  not 
only  a  great  Texan,  but  prob- 
ably the  most  striking  and  commanding  fig- 
ure which  has  yet  appeared  in  the  public  life 
of  the  far  South-west.  Born  in  Virginia; 
taken  to  Tennessee  at  an  early  age,  whence, 
while  yet  in  his  teens,  he  went  to  war  with 
Andrew  Jackson  against  the  Creek  Indians; 
desperately  wounded  in  the  battle  of  the 
Horseshoe  Bend ;  Adjutant-General  of  Ten- 
nessee and  a  Representative  in  Congress 
from  that  State;  Governor  of  Tennessee  in 
his  youth;  married,  separated  from  his  wife 
in  two  months,  resigning  immediately  as 
Governor;  seif-exiled  for  years  among  the 
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Cherokee  Indians,  emigrating  to  Texas  in 
1832;  member  of  the  convention  of  1836, 
which  declared  Texas  to  be  an  independent 
Republic;  general  and  commander-in-chief 
of  the  army  which  achieved  independence 
at  San  Jacinto;  twice  President  of  the  Re- 
public, United  States  Senator,  and  Governor 
of  the  State!  While  there  is  much  of  sur- 
passing interest  in  his  remarkable  career 
with  which  the  present  generation  is  unfa- 
miliar, his  relation  to  the  secession  of  Texas 
in  1861  naturally  excites  the  greatest  public 
concern.  The  popular  impression  is  that  he 
was  opposed  to  secession  on  principle  as  well 
as  on  considerations  of  expediency,  and  that 
he  remained  steadfast  in  this  opposition 
until  his  death,  in  July,  1863.  How  far  this 
is  true  it  is  interesting  to  inquire. 
In  1857,  while  a  member  of  the  Senate  of 
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the  United  States,  and  although  still  a  pro- 
fessed Democrat,  Houston  was  a  candidate 
for  Governor  of  Texas  against  the  Demo- 
cratic nominee,  Hardin  R.  Runnels,  and 
was  defeated.  It  is  not  important  to  point 
out  the  issues  of  this  campaign  except  to  say 
that  Houston  was  supported  in  the  main  by 
the  remnants  of  the  Whig  and  Know-Noth- 
ing  parties,  and  that  he  became  estranged 
from  former  Democratic  friends  and  fol- 
lowers. Even  prior  to  this  he  had  become 
politically  distasteful  to  a  considerable  body 
of  the  Democracy  of  Texas,  because  of  votes 
cast  in  the  Senate,  notably  his  vote  against 
the  Kansas-Nebraska  bill,  contrary  to  the 
dominant  Southern  sentiment,  and  in  op- 
position to  votes  cast  by  Gen.  Thomas  J. 
Rusk,  his  colleague  in  the  Senate.  Hous- 
ton was  again  a  candidate  for  Governor  in 
1859  against  Runnels,  who  was  renomi- 
nated by  his  party,  and  was  successful  by  ap- 
proximately the  same  majority  (8,924  votes) 
l)y  which  he  was  defeated  two  years  previ- 
ously, both  the  total  vote  and  his  own  vote 
having  largely  increased,  while  the  vote  of 
Runnels  decreased.  In  this  campaign  the 
principal  questions  discussed  were  protec- 
tion of  the  frontier  of  the  State  against  Mex- 
icans and  Indians,  reopening  the  African 
slave-trade  and  the  dissolution  of  the  Union. 
The  Democratic  Convention  decisively  re- 
jected a  resolution  tending  toward  commit- 
ting the  party  to  the  policy  of  reopening  the 
slave-trade  and  Governor  Runnels  publicly 
declared  that  he  did  "not  consider  that  there 
is  any  cause  for  a  dissolution  of  the  Union  at 
this  time."  These  questions,  neverthefess, 
were  persistently  pressed  by  Houston  and  his 
adherents,  and  doubtless  contributed  mate- 
rially to  his  election.  Especially  is  this  prob- 
able as  the  discussion  and  treatment  by  Run- 
nels of  the  proposition  to  reopen  the  slave- 
trade  was  not  entirely  satisfactory  to  his 
party  or  in  full  accord  with  the  emphatic 
action  of  the  convention  which  renomi- 
nated him.  Professing  to  be  a  National 
Democrat,  Houston  announced  that  "the 
Constitution  and  the  Union  embrace  the 
principles  by  which  I  will  be  governed  if 
elected.  They  comprehend  all  the  old 
Jackson  National  Democracy  I  ever  pro- 
fessed or  officially  practised."  With  this 
as  his  general  platform,  he  campaigned  the 
State  actively  and  thoroughly,  promising 
protection  to  the  frontier,  protesting  against 
tlie  importation  of  African  slaves,  extolling 
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the  Federal  Union,  denouncing  his  oppon- 
ents, and  appealing  with  great  effect  to  his 
old  comrades  in  the  revolutionary  struggle 
of  1836. 

Necessarily  such  an  aggressive  canvass 
as  he  conducted,  and  which  resulted  in  the 
defeat  of  the  party  which  had  dominated 
the  State  since  its  admission  into  the  Union 
in  1845,  created  great  bitterness  and  for- 
ever alienated  a  host  of  former  supporters, 
including  many  ultra-Democrats  who  had 
labored  and  fought  with  him  for  Texan  in- 
dependence. Criticism  and  disparagement 
and  partisan  animosity  did  not  cease  after 
the  election  or  after  he  entered  upon  the 
duties  of  Governor.  In  consequence  of  sug- 
gestions respecting  his  inauguration  in  the 
hall  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  as  was 
customary,  he  chose  to  deliver  his  inaugural 
address  in  front  of  the  Capitol.  Bickerings 
arose  in  the  Legislature  as  to  whether  the  in- 
augural ball  to  be  given  in  his  honor  should 
be  held  in  this  hall,  and  if  so,  whether  the 
carpet  should  be  removed.  Roger  Q.  Mills, 
then  a  young  member  of  the  Legislature, 
and  subsequently  conspicuous  in  National 
affairs,  in  moving  to  refer  to  the  Committee 
on  Public  Buildings  and  Grounds  a  resolu- 
tion making  an  appropriation  to  furnish  the 
Executive  Mansion,  declared:  "He  could 
see  no  reason  why  there  should  be  for  the 
great  Mogul  of  the  Know-Nothings  such 
deference  and  respect.  He  was  not  follow- 
ing General  Houston  in  his  bedroom  or 
kitchen  or  wigwam,  nor  anywhere  else  he 
may  go.  Why  was  it  that  other  Governors 
of  the  State  had  not  the  Executive  Mansion 
furnished  for  them  as  well  as  this  Magnus 
Apollo  of  the  gentleman  from  Harris?" 
David  B.  Culberson,  serving  his  first  term 
in  the  Legislature,  offered  an  amendment 
that  none  of  the  money  appropriated  should 
be  used  to  purchase  furniture  made  north 
of  Mason  and  Dixon's  line,  but  on  being 
charged  with  such  purpose,  he  disclaimed 
an  intention  to  embarrass  the  measure,  in- 
sisting that  he  favored  the  resolution,  and 
that  his  object  was  the  upbuilding  of  State 
industries.  When  it  was  proposed  to  print 
1,000  copies  of  his  message  of  i860  against 
secession,  transmitting  the  South  Carolina 
resolutions,  for  the  use  of  the  House,  Rich- 
ard B.  Hubbard,  afterward  Governor  and 
Minister  to  Japan,  moved  to  reduce  the 
number  to  100,  and  the  debate  upon  the 
question  was  not  only  extensive,  covering 
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the  field  of  slavery,  slavery  in  the  Territories, 
and  the  compromise  measures,  but  at  times 
was  extremely  personal  and  virulent.  In 
other  respects,  in  the  Legislature,  no  less 
than  in  the  Secession  Convention,  both  of 
which  were  Democratic,  Houston  was  as- 
sailed, and  the  opposition  press  of  the  State 
teemed  with  the  acrimonious  passion  of  the 
tim.es.  Although  the  proceedings  of  the 
Secession  Convention  were  not  officially 
published  and  preserved,  it  is  w^ell  known 
that  they  were  characterized  by  attempts  to 
embarrass  and  discredit  Houston,  and  a 
determination  to  withdraw  from  the  Union 
regardless  of  political  consequences  to  him. 
So  nearly  unanimous  was  the  sentiment  for 
withdrawal  from  the  Union  that  only  seven 
delegates  to  the  convention  voted  against 
the  ordinance  of  secession.  Not  only  was 
Houston  severely  arraigned  but  delegates 
opposed  to  secession  were  made  to  feel  the 
political  rancor  with  which  the  very  air  was 
charged.  When  James  W.  Throckmorton, 
afterward  Governor,  cast  his  vote  in  the  con- 
vention in  the  negative  he  was  loudly  and 
bitterly  hissed  by  the  audience,  upon  which, 
rising  again  in  his  place,  he  made  the  tradi- 
tional and  memorable  reply:  "When  the 
rabble  hiss  well  may  patriots  tremble." 
The  press  which  opposed  Houston  was  far 
more  personal  and  offensive.  Besides  the 
more  common  political  sins  which  might 
have  been  expected  in  such  a  contest  a  pur- 
pose to  betray  the  State  and  the  South  in 
furtherance  of  his  ambition  to  attain  the 
presidency,  w^as  widely  imputed  to  him. 
Charges  coming  over  from  the  revolution, 
charges  of  insincerity,  immorality,  and  cow- 
ardice, were  reopened  and  accentuated,  and 
spread  broadcast  through  the  State. 

The  inaugural  address  of  Governor  Hous- 
ton, delivered  December  21,  1859,  and  his 
message  to  the  Legislature,  delivered  Janu- 
ary 14,  i860,  which,  with  other  public  doc- 
uments from  him,  will  be  more  fully  con- 
sidered later,  expressed  in  general  terms  his 
warm  attachment  to  the  Union  and  his  de 
testation  alike  of  abolitionists  and  disunion- 
ists.  During  the  year  i860  the  differences 
between  Houston  and  his  opponents  wi- 
dened and  grew  apace  until  the  election  of 
Lincoln,  which  in  the  South  was  construed 
as  a  step  of  aggression  upon  Southern  rights, 
permitted  the  issue  of  immediate  secession. 
Conferences,  consultations,  public  meet- 
ings and  conventions  were  being  held  in  all 


the  Southern  States  and  importunate  and 
violent  demands  were  made  upon  Governor 
Houston  to  assemble  the  Legislature  in  extra 
session  to  consider  the  question  of  Federal 
relations.  This  he  finally  did,  appointing 
January  21,  1861,  as  the  date  for  assem- 
bling, and  on  that  day  itconvened  in  Austin. 
In  the  meantime  a  convention  of  delegates 
directly  and  immediately  from  the  people 
was  called  by  a  self-raised  committee,  of 
which  William  P.  Rogers,  killed  at  the  head 
of  his  regiment  in  the  assault  on  Fort  Robi- 
nett  in  the  battle  of  Corinth,  was  chairman, 
and  it  assembled  in  Austin  on  January  28, 
1861.  Thisconvention  Houston  repeatedly 
denounced  as  unauthorized  and  revolu- 
tionary. As  the  Legislature  was  still  in  ses- 
sion the  two  bodies  were  assembled  at  the 
same  time  and  in  the  same  city  during  part 
of  the  period  of  their  deliberations,  and  the 
convention,  by  an  arrangement  with  the 
House,  met  in  the  hall  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives at  a  certain  hour  daily  when  the 
House  was  not  in  session. 

Near  this  period  strenuous  efforts  were 
made,  both  in  the  South  and  in  the  North,  to 
obtain  the  co-operation  of  Houston  and  the 
State  of  Texas.  Alabama  and  other  South- 
ern States  sent  commissioners  to  Austin  to 
confer  with  the  Governor,  and  the  Legisla- 
ture of  Tennessee  forwarded  resolutions 
which  denounced  threats  of  coercion  made 
by  the  General  Assembly  of  New  York.  On 
the  part  of  the  North  the  action  taken  for 
this  purpose  was  extraordinary  and  sensa- 
tional. As  the  writer  was  informed  by  one 
of  those  present.  Governor  Houston  called 
in  consultation  at  the  Executive  Mansion 
a  number  of  gentlemen  who,  like  himself, 
were  opposed  to  secession — some  to  seces- 
sion in  any  event  and  some  to  immediate 
secession  before  demand  for  redress  of  griev- 
ances proved  unavailing.  Among  those 
present  who  are  now  recalled  were  James  W. 
Throckmorton,  George  W.  Paschal,  B.  H. 
Epperson,  and  David  B.  Culberson,  all  sub- 
sequently distinguished  in  the  history  of  the 
State.  Houston  informed  them  that  a  gen- 
tleman was  then  in  Austin  who  had  delivered 
to  him  a  special  message  from  Mr.  Lincoln 
to  the  effect  that  at  the  proper  time  he  would 
land  a  large  body  of  Federal  troops  on  the 
Texas  coast  if  he  (Houston)  would  under- 
take to  hold  the  State  in  the  Union,  and 
that  he  had  called  them  together  to  take 
their  counsel  and  advice  upon  the  moment- 
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ous  question.  Following  the  military  rule, 
to  which  he  was  partial,  he  called  first  for 
the  opinion  of  the  youngest  man  present, 
who  vigorously  urged  an  acceptance  of  the 
proposition.  Mr.Culberson,the  next  young- 
est, took  the  opposite  view.  He  said  in 
substance  that  in  his  opinion  no  force  which 
could  be  made  available  could  prevent  the 
secession  of  the  State;  that  secession  and 
war  being  inevitable,  Texas,  by  reason  of 
its  geographical  position  and  great  distance 
from  the  probable  seat  of  war,  would  escape 
many  of  its  horrors,  but  that  if  the  course 
suggested  were  followed  the  State  would 
necessarily  become  the  theatre  of  active  and 
wide-spread  hostilities,  and  the  land  be  over- 
run and  devastated  with  fire  and  sword. 
This  view  finally  obtained  with  a  majority 
of  the  conference,  and  Houston,  turning  to 
them,  said  wdth  great  emphasis  and  spirit: 
*'  Gentlemen,  I  have  asked  your  advice  and 
will  take  it,  but  if  1  were  twenty  years 
younger  I  would  accept  Mr.  Lincoln's  prop- 
osition and  endeavor  to  keep  Texas  in  the 
Union." 

Governor  Houston,  throughout  the  con- 
troversy, had  no  official  communication 
with  the  Secession  Convention.  Corre- 
spondence took  place  with  committees  of 
that  body,  but  the  convention  itself  was  not 
recognized  officially  by  him  unless  this  and 
the  fact  that  he  was  present  by  invitation, 
being  received  with  impressive  ceremony 
and  occupying  the  seat  of  honor  next  to  the 
President,  when  the  secession  ordinance 
was  voted  on,  were  equivalent  to  recogni- 
tion. He  confined  his  official  intercourse 
to  the  Legislature,  which,  however,  took  no 
important  action  on  the  subject  of  seces- 
sion w^hile  he  was  Governor,  except  to  sup- 
plement and  ratify  that  of  the  convention. 
A  legislative  resolution  was  passed  broadly 
recognizing  the  convention  for  general  and 
unlimited  purposes  of  government,  but  in 
approving  it  the  Governor  sought  to  limit 
the  powers  of  the  convention  to  the  submis- 
sion of  the  question  of  secession  to  the  peo- 
ple. Two  acts  w^ere  passed  by  the  Legisla- 
ture providing  for  holding  the  election  for 
the  ratification  or  rejection  of  the  ordinance 
of  secession  which  had  been  ordered  by  the 
convention,  one  of  which  became  a  law 
without  his  approval,  and  the  other  of  which 
was  approved  by  the  Governor  with  a  pro- 
test against  the  short  time  allowed  for  notice. 
Houston  was  therefore  committed  to  the 


election  as  ordered,  if  not  to  that  ordered  by 
the  convention,  certainly  to  that  ordered  by 
the  Legislature,  and  they  were  one  and  the 
same.  He  had  also  obligated  himself  to 
abide  the  result  of  the  election.  In  a  mes- 
sage to  the  Legislature  January  30,  1861, 
transmitting  resolutions  of  the  Legislature  of 
Tennessee,  he  said,  speaking  of  the  submis- 
sion of  the  question  at  issue  to  the  people  of 
Texas:  "Whatever  that  sovereign  will  may 
be,  when  fairly  expressed,  it  must  be  main- 
tained. Texas  as  one  man  will  defend  it, 
and  while  the  Executive  would  not  counsel 
foolish  bravado,  he  deems  it  a  duty  we  owe 
to  the  people  to  declare  that,  even  though 
their  action  shall  bring  upon  us  the  conse- 
quences which  now  seem  impending,  we  will 
all,  be  our  views  in  the  past  and  the  present 
what  they  may,  be  united."  On  January 
31,  1861,  in  a  letter  to  a  committee  of*  the 
Secession  Convention,  referring  to  the  co- 
operation of  the  Legislature  with  the  con- 
vention in  the  submission  of  the  ordinance 
of  secession  to  a  popular  vote,  he  said: 
"  When  the  voice  of  the  people  of  Texas  has 
been  declared  through  the  ballot-box  no 
citizen  will  be  more  ready  to  yield  obedi- 
ence to  its  will  or  risk  his  all  in  its  defence 
than  myself." 

The  convention  adopted  the  ordinance 
of  secession  February  i,  1861.  It  was 
ratified  by  the  people  February  23d  by  a 
vote  of  39,415  against  13,841,  Governor 
Houston  issued  his  proclamation  March  4th 
that  a  majority  of  the  votes  had  been  cast 
for  it,  and  on  March  5th  an  ordinance  was 
passed  providing  for  the  union  of  Texas 
with  the  Southern  Confederacy.  In  a  com- 
munication to  a  committee  of  the  convention 
March  6th,  in  reply  to  one  from  the  com- 
mittee, Houston,  nevertheless,  insisted  that 
the  existence  of  the  convention  had  ter- 
minated with  the  election  on  the  question 
of  secession,  adding:  "The  Executive  will 
recommend  to  the  Legislature,  which  is  to 
assemble  on  the  i8th  instant,  to  take  into 
consideration  the  important  issues  arising 
out  of  the  severance  of  our  connection  with 
the  United  States,  with  such  recommenda- 
tions and  suggestions  as  he  may  think  prop- 
er in  the  discharge  of  this  duty.  It  will  then 
be  within  the  province  of  the  Legislature  to 
take  such  action  on  the  subject  as  it  may 
think  proper,  and  also  to  call  a  convention 
directly  from  the  people  who  will  fairly  rep- 
resent their  wishes  and  opinions,  and  who 
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will  have  authority  to  make  such  changes 
in  the  constitution  of  the  State  as  her  pres- 
ent and  future  relations  to  the  world  at 
large  may  require."  This  letter,  when  read 
to  the  convention,  was  received  with  stormy 
disapproval,  as  it  seemed  to  foreshadow  an 
appeal  by  Houston  to  the  people,  and  the 
attempted  organization  of  another  conven- 
tion. Acting  as  speedily  as  practicable,  the 
convention  provided  by  ordinance  for  the 
continuance  of  the  existing  State  govern- 
ment, making  it  incumbent  upon  all  the 
State  ofi&cials  to  take  an  oath  to  support  the 
constitution  of  the  Southern  Confederacy, 
and  as  Houston  (as  did  E.  W.  Cave,  his 
Secretary  of  State)  declined  to  do  so,  he  was 
formally  deposed  March  i6,  1861,  Ed 
ward  Clark,  the  Lieutenant-Governor  suc- 
ceeding him.  For  his  refusal  to  take  this 
oath  Houston  gave  his  reasons  in  his  final 
address,  hereafter  noted :  "Fellow-citizens: 
In  the  name  of  your  rights  and  liberties, 
which  I  believe  have  been  trampled  upon,  I 
refuse  to  take  this  oath.  In  the  name  of  my 
own  conscience  and  my  manhood,  which 
this  convention  would  degrade  by  dragging 
me  before  it  to  pander  to  the  malice  of  my 
enemies,  when  by  the  Constitution  the  priv- 
ilege is  accorded  me  which  belongs  to  the 
humblest  officer,  to  take  my  oath  of  office 
before  any  competent  authority,  I  refuse  to 
take  this  oath."  In  this  change  of  Govern- 
ors an  incident  characteristic  of  Houston 
occurred.  Clark  and  Houston  were  elected 
on  the  same  ticket  and  had  been  intimate 
personal  and  political  friends.  When  Clark 
entered  the  Executive  Office  and  demanded 
its  archives  Houston,  wheeling  slowly  in  his 
chair  to  face  him,  asked  with  great  delibera- 
tion and  w-ith  that  hauteur  and  scorn  of 
which  he  was  master:  "What  is  your  name, 
sir?"  He  made  no  further  attempt,  how- 
ever, to  maintain  his  official  position,  pre- 
ferring, he  said,  not  to  bring  civil  strife  and 
bloodshed  upon  the  State,  but  on  March 
igth,  in  an  address  to  the  people,  he  de- 
nounced in  toto  the  acts  of  the  convention  as 
null  and  void,  and  then  his  majestic  person- 
ality passed  forever  from  the  public  stage. 
This  farewell  address  is  sometimes  argu- 
mentative, sometimes  conciliatory,  some- 
times defiant,  and  there  is  in  it  also  a  cer- 
tain pathos  not  unworthy  of  the  occasion 
and  the  man:  "Fellow-citizens,  think  not 
that  I  complain  at  the  lot  which  Providence 
has  now  assigned  me.     It  is,  perhaps,  but 


meet  that  my  career  should  close  thus.  I 
have  seen  the  patriots  and  statesmen  of  my 
youth,  one  by  one,  gathered  to  their  fathers 
and  the  government  which  they  had  reared 
rent  in  tw^ain;  and  none  like  them  are  left 
to  unite  it  once  again.  I  stand  the  last  al- 
most of  the  race  who  learned  from  their  lips 
the  lessons  of  human  freedom."  After  his 
death  and  after  the  war,  in  1866,  the  con- 
stitutional convention  which  repealed  the 
ordinance  of  secession  provided  by  an  ordi- 
nance for  the  payment  of  the  remainder  of 
his  salary  as  Governor  for  the  full  term  to 
his  widows !  It  was  a  strange  decree  of  time 
that  this  constitutional  convention  should 
be  controlled  by  Democrats  and  Confeder- 
ate soldiers,  and  that  its  membership  should 
include  Oran  M.  Roberts,  president  of  the 
Secession  Convention,  and  the  man  who  in- 
troduced the  measure  which  finally  led  to 
the  deposition  of  Houston  from  the  Gov- 
ernorship. 

That  Houston  at  one  time  believed  in  the 
principle,  in  the  right  of  secession  seems 
clear.  On  March  3,  1858,  Senator  Sew- 
ard, of  New  York,  addressed  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States  on  the  admission  of  Kan- 
sas into  the  Union.  In  this  exhaustive 
speech  he  discussed  the  slavery  question 
generally,  and  especially  as  applicable  to 
the  Territories,  and  declared  that  the  ad- 
mission of  Texas  into  the  Union  was  the 
result  of  efforts  to  extend  the  slave  power. 
Among  other  things  he  said  further :  "  There 
is  a  meaning  in  all  these  facts  which  it  be- 
comes us  to  study  well.  The  Nation  has 
advanced  another  stage;  it  has  reached  the 
point  where  intervention  by  the  Govern- 
ment for  slavery  and  slave  States  will  no 
longer  be  tolerated.  Free  labor  has  at  last 
apprehended  its  rights,  its  interests,  its 
power,  and  its  destiny,  and  is  organizing 
itself  to  assume  the  Government  of  the 
Republic.  It  will  henceforth  meet  you 
boldly  and  resolutely  here;  it  will  meet  you 
everywhere — in  the  Territories  or  out  of 
them — wherever  you  may  go  to  extend  sla- 
very. It  has  driven  you  back  in  California 
and  in  Kansas;  it  will  invade  you  soon  in 
Delaware,  Maryland,  Virginia,  Missouri, 
and  Texas."  This  speech  with  its  repeated 
references  to  Texas  and  its  avowed  political 
antagonism  to  the  State,  greatly  displeased 
Houston,  then  a  member  of  the  Senate,  and 
on  April  20, 1858,  speaking  on  his  resolution 
providing  for  a  protectorate  over  Mexico, 
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he  thus  replied  to  it  and  expressed  his  opin- 
ion as  to  the  character  of  the  Federal  Union 
and  the  rights  of  the  State: 

"Whenever  one  section  of  this  country 
presumes  upon  its  strength  for  the  oppres- 
sion of  the  other,  then  will  our  Constitution 
be  a  mockery,  and  it  would  matter  not  how 
soon  it  was  severed  into  a  thousand  atoms 
and  scattered  to  the  four  winds.  If  the  prin- 
ciples are  disregarded  upon  which  the  annex- 
ation of  Texas  was  consummated,  there  will 
be  for  her  neither  honor  nor  interest  in  the 
Union;  if  the  mighty,  in  the  face  of  written 
law,  can  place  with  impunity  an  iron  yoke 
upon  the  neck  of  the  w'eak, Texas  will  be  at  no 
loss  how  to  act,  or  where  to  go,  before  the 
blow  aimed  at  her  vitals  is  indicted.  In  a 
spirit  of  good  faith  she  entered  the  Federal 
fold.  By  that  spirit  she  will  continue  to  be 
influenced  until  it  is  attempted  to  make  her 
the  victim  of  Federal  wrong.  As  she  will 
violate  no  Federal  rights,  so  will  she  submit 
to  no  violation  of  her  rights  by  Federal  au- 
thority. The  covenant  which  she  entered 
into  with  the  Government  must  be  observed, 
or  it  will  be  annulled.  Louisiana  was  a  pur- 
chase, California,  New  Mexico  and  Utah  a 
conquest;  but  Texas  was  a  voluntary  an- 
nexation. If  the  condition  of  her  admis- 
sion is  not  complied  wdth  on  the  one  part, 
it  is  not  binding  on  the  other.  If  I  know 
Texas,  she  w^ll  not  submit  to  the  threatened 
degradation  foreshadowed  in  the  recent 
speech  of  the  Senator  from  New  York.  She 
would  prefer  restoration  to  that  independ- 
ence which  she  once  enjoyed,  to  the  igno- 
miny ensuing  from  Sectional  dictation.  Sor- 
rowing for  the  mistake  which  she  had  com- 
mitted in  sacrificing  her  independence  at 
the  altar  of  her  patriotism,  she  would  un- 
furl again  the  banner  of  the  'lone  star'  to 
the  breeze,  and  re-enter  upon  a  national 
career,  where,  if  no  glory  awaited  her,  she 
would  at  least  be  free  from  a  subjection 
by  might  to  wrong  and  shame."  (Con- 
gressional Globe,  vol.  xxxvi,  part  ii,  ist 
Sess.,  35th  Congress,  page  1682.) 

There  is  not  in  this  speech,  it  is  true,  the 
logic  and  power  of  Calhoun,  nor  the  felicity 
and  strength  of  Davis,  nor  the  fervor  and 
marvellous  eloquence  of  Yancey,  but  all  the 
essential  elements  of  their  case  for  seces- 
sion are  there.  There  are,  boldly  and 
strongly  put,  the  covenant  of  union,  the 
prerogative  of  the  State  to  judge  of  its  infrac- 
tion, and  the  right  and  duty  under  named 


conditions  to  resume  its  original  independ- 
ence. In  the  case  which  he  presented,  the 
separation  would  take  place,  not  by  naked 
revolution,  but  through  violation  of  the  in- 
strument of  union  and  by  virtue  of  its  terms 
and  according  to  its  spirit. 

Neither  in  his  inaugural  address  as  Gov- 
ernor in  December,  1859,  nor  in  his  regular 
message  to  the  Legislature  January  14, 
i860,  did  Houston  discuss  the  abstract  right 
of  secession  or  express  an  opinion  upon  it. 
In  each  of  these  he  was  content  to  denounce 
extremists  North  and  South  and  appeal  to 
the  conservatism  of  the  State  for  the  preser- 
vation of  the  Constitution  and  the  Union. 
His  special  message  to  the  Legislature  Jan- 
uary 24,  i860,  transmitting  resolutions 
adopted  by  the  Legislature  of  South  Caro- 
lina, was  a  far  different  and  far  bolder  doc- 
ument. There  he  discussed  constitutional 
secession  fully  and  exhaustively  on  prin- 
ciple, and  took  open  and  strong  ground 
against  it.  Its  length  forbids  extensive  use 
of  this  message  here,  but  the  conclusion 
reached  and  something  of  its  clearness  and 
power  may  be  seen  from  a  single  paragraph. 
Speaking  of  certain  sovereign  rights  of  Tex- 
as as  a  Republic,  he  said:  "All  these  rights 
belonged  to  Texas  as  a  Nation.  She  ceased 
to  possess  them  as  a  State,  nor  did  Texas  in 
terms  or  by  implication  reserve  the  power 
or  stipulate  for  the  exercise  of  the  right  to 
secede  from  these  obligations  without  the 
consent  of  the  other  parties  to  the  agree- 
ment acting  through  their  common  agent 
the  Federal  Government.  The  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  does  not  thus  pro- 
vide for  its  own  destruction.  An  inherent 
revolutionary  right,  to  be  exercised  when 
the  great  purposes  of  the  Union  have  failed, 
remains,  but  nothing  else."  This  message, 
with  accompanying  resolutions,  w^as  prop- 
erly referred  in  both  Houses  of  the  Legisla- 
ture. Although  no  final  action  seems  to 
have  been  taken  on  them  by  either  body, 
majority  and  minority  reports  were  sub- 
mitted by  the  Senate  Committee.  If  not 
inspired  by  him,  the  minority  report  per- 
haps expressed  the  views  of  Governor  Hou- 
ston at  that  time.  It  was  there  said  "that 
this  State  does  not  admit  the  constitutional 
right  of  a  State  to  secede  from  the  Con- 
federacy whenever  an  occasion  should  arise 
justifying  her,  in  her  opinion,  in  taking  that 
step;  but  holds  that  secession  is  a  revolu- 
tionary act  which  can  only  be  justified  by 
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dangerous  and  oppressive  infractions  of  the 
Constitution  by  the  General  Government 
or  its  failure  to  protect  essential  rights  re- 
served to  the  States,  respectively,  and  to  the 
people."  On  the  other  hand,  the  minority 
report,  after  asserting  that  as  yet  nothing 
had  been  done  by  the  General  Government 
in  its  legislative,  executive,  or  judicial  de- 
partments which  would  justify  this  revo- 
lutionary course  and  warning  ''Northern 
brethren  against  the  mad  fanaticism  of  the 
abolitionists  and  Black  Republicans  who 
were  waging  war  upon  the  institutions  of 
the  South,"  declared  that  in  certain  con- 
tingencies the  "sons  ot  Texas  will  again 
raise  the  revolutionary  standard  as  in  the 
struggle  of  1835  and  1836." 

During  the  heat  of  the  secession  contro- 
versy Houston,  who  was  a  man  of  splendid 
presence  and  a  popular  orator  of  the  first 
order,  spoke  effectivelx'  at  various  times  and 
in  different  portions  of  the  State.  With  the 
exception  of  Louis  T.  Wigfall  and  Frank 
W.Bowden,  the  opposition,  though  contain- 
ing many  men  of  exceptional  ability,  had 
none  who,  at  any  period  of  his  career  in 
Texas,  approached  him  on  the  hustings. 
Yet  these  two  were  not  of  his  type  and  char- 
acter, and  except  in  power  over  great  masses 
they  had  nothing  in  common  with  him  as 
orators.  There  was  in  Houston,  rather, 
when  on  the  platform,  something  of  the  in- 
dividuality and  force  of  Benton,  something 
of  the  audacity  and  majesty  of  Danton.  He 
addressed  large  audiences  at  Austin,  Waco, 
and  other  places,  and  it  is  unfortunate  that 
none  of  his  speeches  were  accurately  and 
fully  reported.  At  Waco  there  was  a  dis- 
position on  the  part  of  some  to  deny  him  the 
privilege  of  speaking,  but  his  own  resolute 
purpose,  supported  by  many  of  his  old  com- 
rades, prevailed  in  the  end.  Although  he 
spoke,  despite  vehement  protest,  the  speech 
and  the  circumstances  under  which  it  was 
delivered  aroused  such  resentment  that  his 
friends  hastened  his  departure  and  were 
much  relieved  when  he  crossed  the  Brazos 
River.  One  speech  during  the  campaign, 
at  Gilmer,  I  believe,  is  said  to  have  been 
masterful,  and  an  incident  there  illustrates 
his  watchfulness  over  his  audiences  and  his 
ad  captandiim  thrusts.  A  numVjer  of  young 
ladies  in  the  audience  showed  evident  in- 
dications of  disapprobation,  upon  which  he 
said.  "It  is  impossible  not  to  note  the 
marked  signs  of  disapproval  on  the  part  of 


young  ladies  here.  Manifestly  they  do  not 
appreciate  the  serious  import  of  the  present 
crisis,  but  I  tell  them  that  before  their  sweet- 
hearts return  from  the  impending  war  the 
valleys  of  the  South  will  run  with  blood." 
This  campaign,  like  all  others  in  which  he 
engaged,  was  marked  by  personalities  in 
which  he  neither  asked  nor  gave  quarter. 
Many  examples  of  this  could  be  given,  yet 
one  will  suffice  to  show  his  mastery  of  a  bit- 
ing and  cruel  invective.  Among  those  who 
canvassed  the  State  against  him  was  a  gen- 
tleman of  distinction  and  character  whom 
Houston  regarded,  doubtless  unjustly,  as 
being  under  special  obligations  to  him,  and 
consequently  as  peculiarly  disloyal.  While 
Houston  was  addressing  a  large  audience 
he  was  interrupted  and  asked  what  he 
thought  of  this  gentleman.  Without  hesi- 
tation and  with  the  merciless  speech  for 
which  he  was  famous,  he  retorted:  "He 
has  all  the  characteristics  of  a  dog,  except 
fidelity."  Notwithstanding  the  interest 
these  speeches  justly  excited,  whether  Gen- 
eral Houston  subsequently  modified  the 
views  presented  in  the  special  message  above 
referred  to  and  returned  to  those  of  his 
Senate  speech  in  1858  should  in  justice  to 
him  be  judged  by  his  authentic  utterances, 
and  not  by  what  tradition  or  the  memory  of 
men  after  forty  years  would  ascribe  to  him. 
There  is  nothing  of  consequence  upon  this 
phase  of  the  subject  in  the  special  mes- 
sage of  January  30,  1861,  transmitting  the 
Tennessee  resolutions  or  in  his  fmal  address 
to  the  people  March  19,  i85i.  So  far  as 
the  writer  is  advised  the  only  satisfactory 
source  of  information  on  the  immediate 
question  is  his  celebrated  message  to  the 
Legislature  which  he  had  called  in  special 
session  to  consider  the  Federal  relations  of 
the  State,  delivered  January  22, 1861.  This 
is  an  important  document  in  the  history  of 
this  extraordinary  man,  because,  unlike 
the  special  message  of  January  24,  i860, 
its  full  import  is  not  entirely  clear,  yet  it  is 
too  lengthy  to  be  inserted  in  this  paper,  nor 
will  space  permit  extended  excerpts  from  it. 
At  the  outset  of  this  message  it  appears  plain 
that  Houston  conceived  that  the  election 
of  Lincoln  had  radically  changed  the  situa- 
tion, for  he  insisted,  in  the  bitter  and  sec- 
tional language  of  the  period,  that  "the 
election  of  the  Black  Republican  candidate 
to  the  presidency  has  involved  the  issue  of 
the  permanency  of  the  government,  upon 
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the  basis  laid  down  by  its  founders." 
After  charging  that  encroachments  upon 
the  rights  of  the  South  had  theretofore  been 
made  by  Northern  States  rather  than  by 
Federal  authority,  and  that  the  principles 
underlying  these  aggressions  "have  at  last 
obtained  a  foothold  on  the  government 
itself,"  he  declared  that  "the  Executive 
feels  as  deeply  as  any  of  your  honorable 
body  the  necessity  for  such  action  on  the 
part  of  the  slave-holding  States  as  will  se- 
cure to  the  fullest  extent  every  right  they 
possess."  He  was,  nevertheless,  against 
"hasty  and  unconcerted  action "  and  could 
not  "reconcile  to  his  mind  the  idea  that  our 
safety  demands  an  immediate  separation 
from  the  government  ere  we  have  stated  our 
grievances  or  demanded  redress."  Both 
upon  this  ground  and  in  deference  to  South- 
ern States  which  had  not  then  acted,  as 
well  as  to  border  States  whose  situation 
might  be  imperilled,  he  recommended  co- 
operation of  the  Southern  States.  With 
reference  to  Texas  he  believed  the  time  had 
come  for  an  expression  of  the  people  at  the 
ballot-box  on  the  question,  for  which  he 
urged  the  Legislature  to  make  provision 
either  directly  by  law  or  through  a  conven- 
tion. He  did  not  denounce  revolution  or 
secession.  On  the  contrary,  he  declared  "  a 
high  resolve  to  maintain  our  constitutional 
rights,  and  failing  to  obtain  them ,  to  risk  the 
perils  of  revolution  even  as  our  fathers 
risked  it,  should,  in  my  opinion,  actuate 
every  citizen  of  Texas,"  and  that  "while  de- 
ploring the  election  of  Messrs.  Lincoln  and 
Hamlin  the  Executive  yet  has  seen  in  it  no 
cause  for  the  immediate  and  separate  seces- 
sion of  Texas."  The  significance  of  his 
reference  to  revolution  is  unmistakable,  but 
what  did  he  mean  by  the  phrase  "cause  for 
the  immediate  and  separate  secession  of 
Texas?"  Had  his  views  so  changed  that 
he  believed  the  election  of  Lincoln  might  be 
cause  for  constitutional  secession  later,when 
after  concerted  action  by  the  Southern 
States  demand  for  redress  of  grievances 
came  to  naught?  Yet,  after  all,  he  said 
finally,  "The  Executive  has  not  yet  lost  the 
hope  that  our  rights  can  be  maintained  in 
the  Union,  and  that  it  may  yet  be  perpetu- 
ated.   Between  constitutional  remedies  and 


anarchy  and  civil  war  he  can  see  no  middle 
ground." 

General  Houston,  while  deeply  attached 
to  the  Union,  was  passionately  devoted  to 
the  State.  In  his  farewell  address  he  said 
with  deep  feeling:  "I  have  followed  her 
banner  before,  when  an  exile  from  the  land 
of  my  fathers.  I  went  back  into  the  Union 
with  the  people  of  Texas.  I  go  out  from 
the  Union  with  them,  and  though  I  can  see 
but  gloom  before  me,  I  shall  follow  the  Lone 
Star  with  the  same  devotion  as  of  yore." 
The  struggle  for  mastery  with  him  must 
have  been  intense,  yet  when  the  State  de- 
clared for  separation,  and  war  and  the 
sound  of  battle  came,  he  kept  the  faith  of 
his  repeated  utterances,  and  stood  with  his 
own  immediate  people.  Indeed,  except 
for  physical  infirmities,  his  love  for  his 
State  and  people,  and  a  martial  spirit  which 
only  death  extinguished,  would  have  swept 
him  into  the  field,  possibly  invested  with 
high  command.  He  appeared  little  in  public 
after  his  removal  from  office,  and  still  there 
is  no  doubt  where  were  his  sympathies  in 
the  great  civil  conflict.  At  the  city  of  Hous- 
ton in  1862  he  visited  a  Confederate  regi- 
ment in  which  his  eldest  son  had  enlisted. 
In  addressing  the  regiment  by  invitation  he 
observed  that  while  in  the  beginning  he  dif- 
fered with  many  of  them  his  feelings  and 
interests  were  bound  up  in  the  cause,  and 
while  by  reason  of  old  wounds  he  was  too 
infirm  to  enter  the  campaign  himself,  he 
offered  his  only  son  old  enough  to  fight. 
After  the  victory  of  the  Confederates,  in  the 
battle  of  Galveston,  he  wrote  in  January, 
1863,  to  Gen.  John  B.  Magruder,  who  com- 
manded the  Southern  troops  in  that  action : 
"It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  mingle  my 
congratulations  with  the  many  thousands 
that  you  have  received.  You,  sir,  have 
introduced  a  new  era  in  Texas  by  driving 
from  our  soil  a  ruthless  enemy."  But  his 
counsel  and  his  sympathies  were  to  be  lost  to 
the  people  of  Texas  during  the  remainder 
of  the  fierce  contest  and  through  the  black 
wreck  of  reconstruction,  as  he  died  at  Hunts- 
ville,  July  23, 1863.  His  ashes  still  repose 
in  the  modest  cemetery  there,  in  a  grave 
unmarked  by  monument,  in  the  State  which 
his  courage  and  genius  helped  to  found. 
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ON 'T  you  have  a  cup  of  tea 
with  us  ?  We  have  all  the 
things,  and  are  going  to 
make  it  right  in  our  room . ' ' 
The  request  was  tempt- 
ing enough.  I  had  fallen 
in  with  Egerton  and  his  wife  the  afternoon 
before,  as  the  Overland  was  pulling  us  up 
the  three-hundred-mile  slope  from  Omaha 
to  North  Platte.  Egerton's  optimistic  phi- 
losophy— a  cheerful  Western  Aherglauheew- 
grafted  on  a  serious  New  England  stock  of 
fundamentals—  wasatonce  illuminating  and 
suggestive.  The  dwellers  in  the  Far  West 
are,  mostly,  more  newly  transplanted  than 
our  Middle  Westerners;  they  are  not  infre- 
quently nearer  in  temperament  to  the  Atlan- 
tic than  are  they  of  the  Mississippi  \'alley. 
They  ofttimes  have  thus  at  once  a  freshness 
and  a  lack  of  strangeness  that  make  it  very 
easy  to  get  on  with  a  chance  acquaintance. 
In  this  instance,  the  only  trouble  was  that 
in  so  many  ways  I  found  that  Egerton 
knew  so  much  more  of  what  had  been  hap- 
pening in  the  East  than  I  knew  myself. 

But  while  Egerton  was  a  New  Englander 
that  had  been  distinctly  modified  by  trans- 
planting, his  wife  was  a  charming  little  Pu- 
ritan that  had  been  modified  not  one  jot. 
She  splendidly  enjoyed  the  West,  and  glo- 
ried in  it;  her  spirits  rose  perceptibly  as  the 
big  train,  after  lifting  us  over  Sherman  Pass 
by  night,  was  now  carrying  us  along  the 
low-lying,  sharply  outlined  buttes  and  vast 
reaches  of  short  brown  grass  and  gray  sage- 
brush. Early  that  morning  we  inhaled  in 
long  deep  breaths  the  clear,  dry  air  of 
Wyoming;  we  had  left  Cheyenne  the  night 
before,  and  had  all  the  rest  of  the  day  and 
half  the  night  before  we  were  to  leave  the 
Overland  and  take  the  little  side-line  into 
North  Star. 

Mrs.  Egerton  produced  one  of  those  com- 
pact contrivances  that  some  thoughtful  gen- 
ius has  invented  for  enabling  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  to  satisfy  his  deep-born  ancestral 
craving  for  tea,  however  far  from  London 
or  Boston  or  New  York  he  may  be.  The 
Egertons'  stateroom  in  the  Pullman  had 
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been  a  hospitable  haven  for  me  most  of  the 
day;  and  the  afternoon  tea,  with  its  beauti- 
ful aroma  of  Ceylon  and  even  a  bit  of  lemon, 
had  about  it  a  charming  air  of  domesticity 
that  made  the  desolate  landscape  fit  in  with 
as  pleasing  congruity  as  the  blue  crags  and 
mountain  peaks  in  a  picture  of  Leonardo's. 
We  talked  of  many  things  as  the  train  drew 
us  quickly  and  smoothly  into  the  setting 
sun :  of  men  and  women  everywhere,  of  cit- 
ies, and  pictures — and  Henry  James;  and 
then  somehow  we  fell  to  talking  of  woman 
suffrage,  something  that  had  so  long  been  a 
part  of  the  system  of  things  in  Wyoming  and 
Idaho  and  their  sister  States  that  it  seemed 
very  natural  to  speak  of  it;  though,  in  fact, 
one  ordinarily  hears  very  little  mention  of  it 
in  that  part  of  our  country  where  it  has  be- 
come a  settled  institution. 

"Oh,  yes  indeed,"  said  Mrs.  Egerton, 
laughing,  ''I  have  to  tell  them  a  great  deal 
about  it  in  Milford  whenever  I  am  back 
East.  You  know  I  was  president  of  our 
Suffrage  League  when  I  lived  in  Massachu- 
setts, and  I  still  have  a  good  deal  of  corre- 
spondence to  keep  up.  Mayn't  I  give  you 
some  more  tea?" 

"I  was  wondering,"  I  said,  ''how  the 
women  took  it  themselves;  how  they  got 
along  with  the  details  of  it — primaries,  serv- 
ing on  juries,  and  all  that." 

"  Now  I'm  very  glad  you  spoke  about  ju- 
ries," she  rejoined,  "  because  I've  thought  a 
great  deal  about  that  very  thing.  When  I 
was  president  of  the  Suffrage  League  at 
Milford  I  read  a  paper  on  the  need  of  women 
on  our  juries.  Of  course  it  sounded  very 
heretical  there. 

"I  was  always  interested  in  the  jury  sys- 
tem," continued  my  charming  hostess,  "and 
I've  read  a  great  deal  about  it  and  made  a 
special  study  of  it;  but  since  I  served  my- 
self last  spring  on  a  jury  at  North  Star  I've 
followed  it  particularly.  I  have  always  re- 
alized that  women  are  needed  on  juries  be- 
cause theyhave  moreindependent  judgment 
and  individual  standpoint;  theyhave  a  finer 
sense  of  justice,  and  often  really  a  more 
logical  mind. 
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*'  You  see  this  case  all  grew  out  of  the 
building  they  put  up  last  year  for  the  New 
American  store.  There's  a  concern  in 
North  Star  known  as  the  Union  Construc- 
tion Company  that  had  a  contract  for  the 
whole  work,  and  everyone  knows  they  made 
a  lot  of  money  out  of  it,  because  Mayor 
Wells  is  the  chief  stockholder;  and  he's 
always  been  lucky  and  everything  he's 
touched  has  turned  to  gold.  I  know  Judge 
Hardy  said  at  the  trial  that  that  had  noth- 
ing to  do  with  it,  and  that  it  was  of  no  con- 
sequence whether  the  company  had  made 
any  money  or  not ;  but  that's  absurd  on  the 
face  of  it,  because  I  read  at  one  of  the 
speeches  at  the  American  Bar  Association 
that  they've  put  law  and  equity  all  together 
in  our  State;  and  if  it  comes  to  equity  it 
makes  all  the  difference  in  the  world  whether 
the  people  who  put  up  the  building  made 
money  out  of  it  or  not. 

"  Because  this  suit,  as  I  began  to  tell  you, 
was  all  about  some  lumber  for  the  new 
store.  Tom  Lethbridge  has  a  lumber-yard, 
and  a  very  good,  capable  young  man  Tom 
is.  And  I  know  of  my  own  knowledge  that 
he  is  a  good  business  man  and  treats  his 
customers  fairly;  because  the  MacPher- 
sons,  when  they  were  building  their  house, 
had  it  all  done  by  day's  work,  which  is  of 
course  the  most  expensive  way,  but  really 
cheaper  in  the  end,  and  gives  the  best  possi- 
ble results,  my  husband  says;  and  Mrs. 
MacPherson  told  me  herself  that  Mr.  Mac- 
Pherson  was  more  than  satisfied  with  every- 
thing they  had  from  Tom  Lethbridge,  and 
that  he  was  always  very  prompt  and  reliable. 

"Now  my  niece,  Katharine  Stockton, 
went  to  school  with  Tom  Lethbridge's 
daughter  Josie — a  dear  girl,  with  the  love- 
liest complexion,  and  hair  that  curls  natu- 
rally, and  a  real  gift  for  writing — not  that 
she's  actually  written  very  much  yet;  but 
she  likes  to  do  it,  you  know,  and  she  reads 
LitteWs  Living  Age  rather  than  the  Ladies'' 
Home  Journal.  I've  become  very  fond  of 
her,  and  I  know  she's  set  her  heart  on  going 
to  college.  She's  one  of  those  girls  that 
really  ought  to  go  to  college,  and  I  knew 
perfectly  well  that  it  was  going  to  be  all  her 
father  could  do  to  send  her  there. 

"  So,  while  I  was  sitting  in  the  court-room 
waiting  for  my  name  to  be  called  as  a  juror, 
and  wondering  what  case  it  would  be,  the 
clerk  called  out, '  Lethbridge  vs.  Union  Con- 
struction Company,'  and  I  saw  the  lawyers 


coming  up  to  the  table,  and  Tom  Leth- 
bridge in  the  middle  of  them.  They  called 
George  Franklin,  the  upholsterer,  to  be  the 
foreman  of  the  jury,  and  another  man,  and 
then  Mrs.  Doolittle,  Dr.  Doolittle's  wife; 
and  then  the  clerk  put  his  hand  in  the  wheel 
and  drew  out  another  paper,  and  called  out 
'Mary  Egerton.'  So  there  I  was!  As  Mrs. 
Doolittle  was  number  three  and  I  was  num- 
ber four,  of  course  we  had  to  sit  next  one 
another.  That  was  what  caused  the  first 
trouble. 

"  Mrs.  Doolittle  wore  a  stunning  gown  of 
green  pongee.  I  had  never  seen  her  in  that 
gown  before — she  doesn't  go  out  much, 
either.  Now  as  luck  would  have  it,  I  had 
worn  a  green  gown  myself ;  it  was  a  kind  of 
green  foulard,  and  was  really  more  of  a 
travelling  dress — something  like  this  one 
Pm  wearing  now.  Well,  when  we  sat  to- 
gether there  in  the  front  row  those  two 
greens  simply  swore  at  each  other,  and  I'm 
very  sure  it  would  have  made  both  of  us  un- 
comfortable all  through  the  trial.  Mrs. 
Doolittle  is  an  older  woman  than  I  am,  so 
naturally  I  didn't  like  to  ask  her  to  move; 
but  I  wanted  ever  so  much  to  be  in  the  front 
row,  because  you  know  I  was  interested  in 
watching  the  lawyers;  and  I  knew  that 
when  it  came  to  evidence  that  I  couldn't 
understand,  I  could  tell  what  to  think  of  it 
by  seeing  how  it  affected  the  lawyers.  You 
know  you  can  tell  so  much  from  facial  ex- 
pression— not  haphazard,  of  course,  but 
scientifically.  I  had  read  last  winter  a  lot 
that  Darwin  had  written  about  the  expres- 
sion of  emotions,  and  though  I  didn't  re- 
member it  all,  I  remembered  some  of  it, 
and  I  wanted  to  see  how  his  theories  actu- 
ally worked  out. 

"  But  Mrs.  Doolittle  and  I  simply  had  to 
change  our  seats  somehow,  because  I  never 
could  have  sat  there  with  those  two  greens 
next  to  each  other.  I  didn't  know  whether 
it  could  be  done  legally,  so  we  asked  the 
judge  if  one  of  us  might  sit  in  the  second 
row.  The  judge  said  that  he  supposed  we 
might  arrange  our  seats  as  we  pleased. 

''  Mrs.  DooHttle  didn't  want  to  move,  be- 
cause of  course  she  had  a  very  good  seat  as 
it  was,  and  seemed  entitled  to  it,  especially 
as  she  had  been  called  first.  But  it  didn't 
seem  right  that  I  should  move,  seeing  that  I 
was  particularly  interested  in  facial  expres- 
sion, and  even  had  a  notebook  and  every- 
thing ready  to  take  notes  for  a  paper  I  was 
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going  to  read  afterward  on  '  Some  Defects 
in  Our  Jury  System' ;  and  of  course  I  had 
to  have  a  good  seat  in  order  to  see  the  de- 
fects. 

"  So  it  seemed  we  couldn't  agree,  and  so  I 
said,  very  quietly,  that  under  the  circum- 
stances I  should  decline  to  serve.  But  the 
judge  said  that  in  the  absence  of  a  legal  rea- 
son he  could  not  excuse  me. 

''It  was  very  embarrassing,  and  for  my 
part  I  didn't  see  what  we  were  ever  going  to 
do  about  it,  when  that  nice  Mr.  Rathbone, 
who  was  Tom  Lethbridge's  lawyer,  said: 

"'Your  Honor,  perhaps  a  peremptory 
challenge  might  be  the  best  solution  of  this 
unfortunate  problem.' 

"That  rather  startled  me;  but  juror 
number  five  explained  that  all  Mr.  Rath- 
bone  meant  by  a  peremptory  challenge  was 
simply  that  he  would  excuse  one  of  the 
jurors  without  giving  any  reason  for  it,  as  it 
seems  he  had  a  right  to  do  under  the  law; 
and  a  very  sensible  provision,  too.  I  don't 
know  whether  Mr.  Rathbone  had  observed 
that  I  was  very  much  interested  in  the  case, 
but  he  said  very  politely: 

'"The  third  juror,  having  been  called 
first,  has  perhaps  the  first  right  to  consid- 
eration ;  so,  if  your  Honor  please,  we  will 
excuse  Mrs.  Doolittle.' 

"  Wasn't  that  nice  and  diplomatic  of  him  ? 
That  couldn't  have  offended  anyone;  but 
Mrs.  Doolittle  rose  and  brushed  past  with  a 
high  and  mighty  air,  and  I  just  felt  her 
skirt  against  my  hand  for  a  moment  as  she 
went  by,  and  it  really  wasn't  pure  silk,  and 
had  a  lot  of  cotton  in  it.  When  I  met  Mrs. 
Doolittle  after  church  the  next  Sunday,  she 
walked  by  me  without  speaking,  and  she 
afterward  resigned  from  the  executive  com- 
mittee of  the  Ladies'  Helping  Hand  just 
because  I  was  chairman. 

"So  they  had  to  have  a  new  number 
three,  and  he  turned  out  to  be  a  miner  from 
the  Basin,  who  had  somehow  never  given  up 
his  legal  residence  in  Florence  County.  He 
showed  me  a  lot  of  samples  during  the  trial, 
when  things  got  dull,  and  I  shouldn't  won- 
der if  he  really  has  a  good  mine.  He  says 
it  ran  sixty  dollars  to  the  ton  a  long  way  in. 

"Then  the  lawyers  asked  us  all  if  we 
knew  anything  about  the  case,  and  whether 
we  had  any  prejudice  one  way  or  the  other. 
None  of  us  had  any  real  prejudice,  although 
of  course  I  thought  that  it  was  very  impor- 
tant that  Josie  Lethbridge  should  go  to  col- 


lege, and  knew  that  the  company  could  af- 
ford to  pay.  Mayor  Wells  has  piles  and 
piles  of  money,  and  he's  the  principal  stock- 
holder, or  used  to  be.  However,  that  wasn't 
what  I  should  call  a  prejudice,  and  I  was 
quite  ready  to  do  justice  to  the  defendant 
and  to  decide  in  its  favor  if  they  could  con- 
vince me  beyond  a  reasonable  doubt  that 
they  had  a  good  defence,  for  I  understand 
that  that  is  what  the  law  requires;  but  un- 
less they  convinced  me  of  that,  of  course  I 
was  going  to  find  for  the  plaintiff. 

"  Then  they  asked  us  a  lot  of  foolish 
questions;  and  when  Senator  Beebee  asked 
me  if  in  making  my  decision  I  would  be  in- 
fluenced only  by  the  evidence,  I  answered 
back,  very  quickly: 

"'Certainly  not!' 

"I  knew  that  there  were  lots  of  things 
that  might  never  get  in  evidence  at  all,  but 
which  might  really  be  very  important ;  and 
of  course  I  knew  how  much  Tom  Lethbridge 
wanted  to  send  Josie  to  college.  However, 
the  lawyers  and  everyone  laughed,  and  the 
judge  explained  a  lot  about  the  juror's  oath, 
and  as  it  was  quite  plain  what  they  all 
wanted  me  to  say,  rather  than  have  any 
words  about  it  I  answered  their  questions 
the  way  they  wanted,  and  both  the  lawyers 
said  I  was  perfectly  satisfactory. 

"  Well,  that  trial  was  as  good  as  a  play, 
though  it  was  awfully  technical  sometimes, 
and  there  was  a  good  deal  I  didn't  under- 
stand. It  seems  that  Mayor  Wells'  com- 
pany— that  was  the  defendant — had  bought 
a  lot  of  lumber  for  its  building  from  Tom 
Lethbridge's  yard.  When  it  was  time  for 
them  to  pay  for  it,  the  company  gave  Tom's 
cashier  a  check  to  Tom's  order.  Would 
you  believe  it,  that  villain  of  a  cashier  was 
nothing  less  than  a  thiej,  and  worse,  for  he 
forged  Tom's  name  on  the  back  of  the 
check,  and  got  the  money  and  ran  off  with 
it — eighteen  hundred  dollars!  The  bank 
wasn't  to  blame  at  all,  because  they  knew 
the  cashier  worked  for  Tom,  so  that  it  was 
natural  for  him  to  come  with  the  check ;  and 
the  paying  teller  of  the  bank  would  have 
testified  that  the  forgery  was  an  awfully 
clever  one,  but  the  judge  wouldn't  let  that 
in.  However,  I  know  what  the  paying 
teller  would  have  said  if  he  had  been  al- 
lowed to  answer,  so  I  considered  it  just  as 
if  he  had  answered;  because  of  course  he 
wasn't  to  blame  for  not  answering,  as  I  sup- 
pose he  would  have  been  punished  for  con- 
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tempt  of  court  and  perhaps  had  to  go  to  jail 
if  he  had  answered. 

"  So  now  Tom  was  bringing  this  suit  to 
make  the  company  pay  over  again,  and  you 
see  there  were  a  good  many  complications 
about  it.  Senator  Beebee,  the  defendant's 
lawyer,  said  that  it  was  the  bank's  fault  and 
that  the  bank  would  have  to  pay  over  again 
if  there  had  been  a  forgery,  and  that  the 
company  was  wilHng  to  assign  its  claim 
against  the  bank  to  Tom  and  let  Tom  sue 
the  bank. 

"  Judge  Hardy  seemed  to  think  that  that 
was  reasonable,  though  I  didn't  think  so  at 
all,  because,  as  I've  explained,  it  wasn't  the 
bank's  fault;  but  the  judge  said  that  the 
real  question  was  whether  Tom's  cashier 
had  been  authorized  to  receive  the  check, 
and  that  he  was  going  to  leave  that  one 
question  to  the  jury.  I  was  quite  sure  that 
the  judge  was  wrong,  because  it  was  clear 
to  my  mind  that  that  question  had  nothing 
to  do  with  the  case;  so  I  began  to  think 
hard  how  I  might  manage  to  save  Tom  in 
some  way  when  all  of  us  jurors  should  go  out 
afterward  and  talk  it  over  among  ourselves. 
Some  of  those  jurymen  were  so  pig-headed 
and  obstinate  that  I  was  convinced  they 
were  going  to  take  everything  the  judge 
said  for  gospel  truth  and  not  use  their  own 
independent  judgment  at  all.  I  made  up 
my  mind  that  I  would  go  and  see  my 
nephew  Geoffrey  Stockton,  the  brother  of 
the  Katharine  Stockton  that  I  told  you 
about.  Geoffrey  had  just  come  home  from 
Harvard  Law  School,  and  had  a  lot  of  law 
books.     I  was  sure  the  judge  was  wrong. 

"  At  lunch-time  I  wasn't  very  hungry,  so 
I  just  got  a  chocolate  eclair  and  a  charlotte 
nisse  and  a  cup  of  tea.  Then  I  went  right 
over  to  the  New  American  store,  and  got 
talking  with  one  of  the  salesmen  there  who 
knew  all  about  the  building.  He  told  me 
something  that  'was  very  important,  but 
that  hadn't  come  out  in  the  trial  at  all ;  and 
that  was  that  after  they  had  made  all  their 
contracts  the  price  of  lumber  had  gone  way 
up  and  was  twenty-five  per  cent,  higher 
than  it  had  been  when  Tom  sold  it !  Think 
of  it,  twenty-five  per  cent,  higher — four  hun- 
dred and  fifty  dollars — and  they  had  really 
made  all  that,  and  poor  Tom  hadn't  even 
had  his  eighteen  hundred  dollars  yet! 

"Then  I  looked  up  Tom's  assessment  at 
the  tax  office,  and  found  that  he  was  only 
assessed  for  his  personal  property  on  the 


basis  of  four  hundred  dollars.  I  had  always 
supposed  that  Tom  had  a  great  deal  more 
than  that,  but  he  had  sworn  to  it,  so  that 
settled  it. 

"Then  I  went  into  Walling's  grocery 
store,  because  I  knew  the  Lethbridges 
traded  there,  and  I  got  Mr.  Walling  talking 
about  his  store  and  what  a  nice  class  of  cus- 
tomers he  had  and  how  all  the  nicest  people 
in  North  Star  dealt  with  him,  and  finally  I 
turned  the  conversation  round  on  Mrs. 
Lethbridge,  and  pretty  soon  I  found  out 
what  I  wanted  to  know.  Would  you  be- 
lieve it,  Mrs.  Lethbridge's  bill  hardly  ever 
ran  over  forty-five  dollars  a  month!  So  I 
knew  they  were  living  very  economically, 
and  putting  all  these  things  together,  I  was 
sure  they  never  could  send  Josie  to  college 
unless  that  jury  did  the  right  thing. 

"  In  the  afternoon  there  was  more  wrang- 
ling between  the  lawyers,  and  Judge  Hardy 
kept  out  lots  of  perfectly  good  evidence. 
But  most  of  the  time  I  could  tell  plainly 
enough  what  the  witnesses  would  have  said 
if  they  had  let  them  say  it,  so  I  kept  it  in  my 
mind  just  as  if  they  said  it,  because  I  re- 
membered something  that  Geoffrey  had 
quoted  once  out  of  one  of  his  law-books,  that 
equity,  which  I  suppose  means  the  con- 
science of  the  jury,  looks  on  that  as  done 
which  ought  to  be  done. 

"  Do  you  know.  Judge  Hardy  made  some 
awfully  funny  rulings  ?  They  were  trying 
to  prove  that  Tom's  cashier  had  authority 
to  go  and  get  the  check,  which  the  judge 
said  was  the  pivotal  question  in  the  case, 
though  I  had  long  ago  made  up  my  mind 
it  wasn't;  and  they  had  George  Pinney  on 
the  witness  stand.  Mr.  Pinney  is  clerk  of 
the  Eagle  Hotel  at  North  Star.  Senator 
Beebee  was  going  right  ahead  with  his  ques- 
tions, when  up  jumps  Mr.  Rathbone  and 
calls  out: 

"'This  witness  can't  prove  that;  he's 
utterly  incompetent ! ' 

"  I  never  heard  anything  so  insulting  in 
my  life,  and  I  admired  Mr„  Pinney  for 
keeping  quite  cool  and  not  making  any  fuss. 
It  was  really  libellous,  because  Mr.  Pinney, 
as  everyone  in  North  Star  knows,  and 
as  you've  already  learned,  having  been  at 
North  Star,  is  no  more  incompetent  than 
you  and  I.  Mentally,  I  suppose  Senator 
Beebee  meant.  Mr.  Pinney  behaved  beau- 
tifully, and  Mr.  Rathbone  tried  to  soften  it 
by  making  it  appear  that  he  only  meant  that 
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he  was  not  a  competent  witness  to  prove 
that  fact,  having  no  personal  knowledge  of 
it.  Perhaps  he  didn't  have  any  knowledge 
at  first  hand,  but  his  hotel  had  certainly  paid 
money  to  that  cashier,  and  he  was  really  par- 
ticularly well  fitted  to  tell  us  about  the  cash- 
ier's authority,  for  all  the  men  in  North  Star 
drop  in  sometime  at  the  hotel  and  sit  around, 
and  of  course  Mr.  Pinney  hears  all  the  gossip 
and  picks  up  a  great  deal  that  way.  A  man 
like  that  is  really  the  best  qualified  of  all; 
you  see,  he's  like  a  doctor,  or  a  seamstress, 
or  a  newspaper  reporter. 

"  But  the  judge  wouldn't  admit  his  testi- 
mony, and  Senator  Beebee  said,  '  I  note  an 
exception.'  Young  lawyer  Rathbone  said 
that  too  every  now  and  then.  I  noticed 
that  he  kept  using  that  expression,  and  for  a 
long  tim.e  I  couldn't  imagine  what  he  meant. 
I'd  have  given  anything  to  know,  but  I 
hardly  liked  to  ask.  But  I  kept  thinking 
about  it,  and  noticing  where  it  came  in,  un- 
til finally  I  realized  what  it  meant.  It 
means  that  the  lawyer  gives  notice  that  what 
the  witness  is  testifying  to  is  an  exception 
to  the  general  rule,  and  that  in  all  other 
cases,  or  in  most  of  them,  it  was  just  the 
opposite  of  what  happened  in  that  instance. 
So  I  noticed  all  those  cases  very  carefully, 
and  took  pains  to  remember  about  them  in 
thinking  over  the  case. 

"  Lawyer  Rathbone  was  fascinating.  He 
had  a  lovely  green  necktie  that  just  matched 
my  gown,  though  of  course  he  was  on  the 
other  side  of  the  rail;  and  he  never  lost  his 
temper  when  Judge  Hardy  ruled  against 
him.  There  were  a  lot  of  witnesses  to  prove 
that  the  cashier  had  authority  to  receive 
that  check,  but  Mr.  Rathbone  always  ob- 
jected to  their  saying  so,  and  quite  properly, 
and  then  said  'I  note  an  exception.'  So 
that  made  it  all  right,  and  I  paid  no  atten- 
tion to  that  part  of  the  evidence,  seeing  they 
were  all  exceptional  cases. 

''  When  court  adjourned  for  the  afternoon 
the  evidence  was  all  in,  but  the  lawyers  were 
to  sum  up  and  the  judge  deliver  his  charge 
the  next  morning.  Jack  said  he  didn't 
want  to  hear  a  thing  about  the  case ;  so  there 
was  nobody  I  could  talk  to  all  through  din- 
ner. But  right  after  dinner  I  went  around 
to  my  sister's,  Edith  Stockton,  because  I 
knew  Geoffrey  would  be  at  home.  I  think 
that  I  told  you  that  my  nephew  was  just 
home  from  the  Harvard  Law  School.  He 
was  so  much  fresher  from  school  that  of 


course  he  would  know  more  about  the  law 
than  Judge  Hardy;  and  besides.  Judge 
Hardy  had  had  no  chance  to  study  the  case 
out,  but  had  to  decide  all  the  questions  off- 
hand, just  as  they  came  up;  whereas  Geof- 
frey and  I  could  work  it  out  at  our  leisure, 
because  we  had  nothing  else  to  do  all  the 
evening. 

"  I  remembered  that  the  judge  had  cau- 
tioned us  not  to  talk  about  the  case,  so  of 
course  I  didn't  mention  Tom  Lethbridge's 
name  to  Geoft'rey,  nor  the  New  American 
store.  I  told  it  to  him  just  like  a  novel,  and 
I  left  out  a  lot  of  immaterial  details,  and  of 
course  I  didn't  go  into  the  question  of  wheth- 
er Tom's  cashier  had  authority  to  receive  the 
check,  because  it  was  very  plain  that  the 
judge  was  entirely  mistaken  in  teUing  the 
jury  that  that  was  the  pivotal  question  in  the 
case.  It  was  really  of  no  importance  at  all, 
as  you  can  see  if  you  work  it  out  logically,  as 
I  did.  So  in  the  case  as  I  presented  it  to 
Geoffrey  I  just  assumed  that  Tom's  cashier 
had  no  authority  to  take  the  check — not 
that  it  made  any  difference;  but  the  evi- 
dence showed  that  was  so,  because  every 
time  the  company's  lawyer  proved  that  he 
had  authority  and  used  it  in  similar  cases, 
Mr.  Rathbone  had  noted  that  it  was  an  ex- 
ception. 

"  You  know  how  narrow-minded  lawyers 
are  apt  to  become,  through  their  working 
always,  I  suppose,  in  the  same  groove. 
Geoffrey  is  really  a  very  liberal-minded 
man,  and  beHeves,  almost,  in  equal  suf- 
frage, and  thinks  that  St.  Paul  was  not  al- 
ways inspired ;  but  just  from  the  narrowing 
influence  of  his  legal  studies,  he  started  to 
make  the  same  mistake  that  the  judge  had 
made,  and  said  that  it  was  important  to 
know  whether  the  cashier  had  authority  to 
receive  the  check. 

"'Now,  Geoffrey,'  I  said  'don't  let's 
waste  time  over  that;  we'll  just  assume  for 
the  sake  of  argument  that  he  had  no  author- 
ity to  receive  it.' 

"'In  that  case,'  said  Geoffrey,  'I  should 
be  inclined  to  think  that  the  plaintiff  would 
be  entitled  to  recover.' 

"  I  could  have  hugged  Geoffrey,  for  of 
course  that  meant  that  now  Josie  Leth- 
bridge  would  be  able  to  go  to  college.  I 
had  figured  out  while  Senator  Beebee  was 
opening  the  case  for  the  defendant  that  the 
eighteen  hundred  dollars  Tom  was  suing 
for  would  just  about  make  things  right. 


Mrs.  Doolittle  rose  and  brushed  past." — Page  594. 


Josie  would  need  more  than  that,  especially 
if  she  went  all  the  way  to  Wellesley,  and  I 
knew  that  was  where  she  wanted  to  go ;  but 
of  course  Tom  would  have  something  for  it 
besides  what  the  jury  was  going  to  give  him. 
"  Then  Geoffrey  showed  me  some  '  Notes 
of  Cases '  and  a  book  called  '  Benjamin  on 
Sales,'  written  by  a  very  brilliant  Southerner 
named  Judah  P.  Benjamin,  though  he  was 
a  Confederate.  I  read  all  about  him  in  the 
encyclopedia,  because  I  like  to  understand 
a  thing  thoroughly,  and  I  took  '  Benjamin 
Vol.  XXXIX.— 60 


on  Sales'  home  with  me  and  sat  up  till 
twelve  o'clock  reading  it.  I  was  quite  sure 
now,  having  studied  into  the  subject  myself, 
that  the  judge  was  wrong,  '  Benjamin  on 
Sales '  is  rather  dry,  and  has  a  great  many 
more  foot-notes  than  it  needs,  but  the  type  is 
good,  and  it  was  all  a  new  subject  to  me,  so 
it  was  very  interesting.  The  only  trouble  is 
that  the  yellow  leather  of  the  binding  is 
crumbling  and  dusty,  and  comes  off  on  one's 
clothes. 

"Early  in  the  morning,  on  the  way  to 
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court,  I  did  a  little  detective  work  on  my 
own  account  about  that  cashier,  and  from 
what  I  picked  up  I  was  quite  sure  that  Tom 
would  never  have  been  so  foolish  as  to  give 
him  authority  to  go  and  get  a  check  like 
that — at  least  to  get  it  any  way  but  honestly, 
because  logically  that  is  the  only  kind  of 
authority  that  counts. 

*'  Well,  the  judge  charged  the  jury,  and 
said  that  there  was  only  one  question  that 
he  would  leave  to  us,  because  everything 
else  was  either  admitted  or  uncontradicted; 
and  that  was,  whether  Tom's  cashier  had 
authority  to  receive  the  check;  and  he  told 
us  that  if  from  all  the  evidence  we  believed 
that  the  cashier  had  no  authority  to  receive 
it,  then  we  must  find  a  verdict  for  the  plain- 
tiff for  eighteen  hundred  dollars;  otherwise, 
we  should  find  a  verdict  for  the  defendant. 
Then  he  talked  a  lot  about  the  burden  of 
proof,  and  about  confining  ourselves  to  the 
evidence,  and  Mr.  Rathbone  took  notice  of 
some  more  exceptions,  and  then  Sheriff 
Simers  took  us  into  the  jury-room  upstairs. 

"We  had  a  lot  of  chairs  around  a  long 


table,  and  George  Franklin,  the  foreman, 
said  that  we  had  better  take  a  preliminary 
ballot  to  see  whether  we  disagreed.  So  I 
wrote  '  For  the  plaintiff'  on  a  sHp  of  paper, 
and  we  ail  put  our  ballots  in  George  Frank- 
lin's hat,  and  when  the  ballots  were  opened, 
you  wouldn't  believe  it,  but  the  vote  was 
eleven  to  one  for  the  defendant! 

"  I  wasn't  going  to  let  that  nice  little  Josie 
Lethbridge  lose  the  chance  of  going  to  col- 
lege, but  I  hadn't  anticipated  I  was  going  to 
have  such  hard  work — and  all  in  the  cause 
of  the  higher  education  for  women,  too. 
Well,  I  took  right  hold  of  that  miner  who 
had  sat  next  to  me,  and  got  him  off  in  a  cor- 
ner. I  made  him  show  me  his  samples 
again,  and  tell  me  how  the  vein  ran,  and  he 
got  talking  so  enthusiastically  about  the 
mine  that  I  told  him  he  evidently  had  great 
executive  ability  and  was  more  far-seeing 
than  most  men.  That  pleased  him,  and 
then  I  led  the  subject  round  to  the  trial,  and 
rather  took  the  side  of  the  company.  I 
said  quite  casually  that  the  single  vote  for 
the  plaintiff  was  evidently  given  by  some 
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one  of  very  independent  judgment,  and  I 
let  him  think  that  I  thought  it  was  his  vote, 
and  in  ten  minutes  I  knew  that  on  the  next 
ballot  he  would  be  with  me,  and  would 
think  that  he  had  converted  me. 

"Mr.  Babcock,  the  undertaker,  had  sat 
in  the  back  row,  and  had  been  asleep 
through  most  of  the  trial,  and  I  talked  to 
him  for  a  while  about  his  children,  and  how 
pretty  they  were.  He  was  very  much 
pleased,  because  of  course  he  leads  a  rather 


*'  Most  of  the  men  seemed  rather  narrow- 
minded  about  it,  and  said  that  it  was  clear 
enough  from  the  evidence  that  the  cashier 
did  have  authority  to  go  and  get  the  check, 


1  just  got  a  chocolate  eclair  and  a  charlotte  russe." — Page  595. 


lugubrious  life,  considering  his  calling,  and 
no  one  asks  the  Babcocks  to  things  in 
North  Star — they  would  be  in  a  way  like 
skeletons  at  a  feast,  you  see.  I  told  him 
that  I  was  glad  one  man  on  the  jury  had  had 
the  courage  of  his  convictions,  and  that  I 
was  inclined  to  agree  with  him.  Somehow 
it  pleased  him  that  I  thought  he  had  cast 
that  single  ballot,  and  he  said  that  he  always 
thought  Tom  Lethbridge  was  a  deserving 
man  and  that  he  hoped  I  would  see  my  way 
clear  to  vote  in  his  favor  next  time. 


but  you  see  there  was  a  lot  of  evidence  that 
had  been  excluded  that  would  have  proved 
just  the  opposite,  and  then  there  were  all 
those  exceptions  of  Mr.  Rathbone's.  I  didn't 
pay  much  attention  to  Judge  Hardy's  rul- 
ings on  the  evidence,  for  the  United  States 
Constitution  says  that  the  right  of  trial  by 
jury  shall  be  preserved,  and  of  course  that 
means  what  it  says,  and  not  trial  by  a  judge, 
which  is  something  very  different;  and  it 
says  somewhere  else  in  the  Constitution  that 
it — that  is,  the  Constitution — shall  be  the 
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supreme  law  of 
the  land.  You 
know  we  had  a 
course  on  the 
United  States 
Constitution  i  n 
the  Women's 
Current  Events 
Club  two  years 
ago;  and  a  lot  of 
us  read  papers  on 
it,  and  we  all  be- 
came quite  famil- 
iar with  constitu- 
tional law — real- 
ly more  so,  I  sup- 
pose, than  most 
men. 

"I  didn't  argue 
much  with  those 
jurymen,  though 
I  wanted  to;  but 
I  told  Mr.  Man- 
ning what. a  fas- 


Lawyer  Rathbone. 

cinating  paper  his  wife 
had  read  at  the  Current 
Events  Club,  and  how 
fortunate  it  w-as  that  she 
had  a  husband  so  well 
posted  on  public  affairs, 
who  could  give  her  sug- 
gestions. I  told  Fred 
Stivers,  who  was  number 
nine,  that  I  was  going  to 
discharge  my  cook  for 
having  stopped  getting 
milk  of  him,  and  how  I 
had  noticed  that  the  milk 
had  not  been  so  good 
lately;  though  as  a  matter 
of  fact  Stivers'  milk  is  hor- 
rid, and  I  wouldn't  have  it 
in  the  house.  It's  awfully 
blue,  and  its  my  own  be- 
lief he  waters  it. 

"  Everybody  was  won- 
dering who  had  cast  that 
single  ballot  for  the  plain- 


Foreman  George  Franklin, 


tiff,  and  a  lot  of  them  spoke  mysteriously,  as 
if  they  had  voted  it,  and  were  rather  proud 
of  it.  So  in  about  three-quarters  of  an  hour 
we  took  another  vote,  and  it  was  six  to  six — 
just  even. 

"  There  were  three  very  obstinate  men  on 
that  jury:  Major  Ransome,  who  had  stud- 
ied law,  but  was  running  the  Triangle 
Ranch  now;  Luther  Bostwick,  who  was 
very  deaf,  and  hadn't  heard  much  of  the 
trial;  and  old  Mr.  Fairbairn,  the  president 
of  the  savings-bank.  Mr.  Fairbairn  was 
not  very  strong,  and  when  it  came  lunch 
time  I  could  see  that  he  missed  it.  But 
Sheriff  Simers  said  we  could  have  nothing 
but  coffee  and  sandwiches. 

"  They  sent  us  in  some  coffee,  and  it  was 
awful,  and  the  sandwiches  were  all  dry. 
So  everyone  was  getting  very  hungry  and 
cross.  I  asked  the  sheriff  if  he  couldn't 
get  an  oil-stove  somewhere,  and  he  said  he 
was  afraid  it  w^as  against  the  rules,  but  he'd 
try.  He  brought  in  a  nice  little  stove  from 
the  county  auditor's  ofhce,  and  I  sent  him 
out  for  some  good  Java 
and  Mocha  coffee,  and  he 
brought  us  a  coffee-pot 
and  some  condensed  milk 
and  a  lot  of  those  nice  little 
white  cheeses  and  some 
biscuits.  So  I  made  those 
men  some  real  good  coffee 
and  nice  soft  cheese  sand- 
wiches, and  then  they  were 
all  in  much  better  humor. 
"  I  talked  with  old  Mr. 
Fairbairn,  and  took  his 
side  of  the  case,  and  got 
quite  excited  about  it,  until 
presentlyhe  began  arguing 
himself.  I  told  him  I  was 
willing  to  be  convinced, 
and  presently  I  had  him 
arguing  for  Tom  Leth- 
bridge,  just  because  he 
thought  I  was  obstinate. 
He  argued  beautifully, 
and  it  was  quite  convinc- 
ing to  the  rest  of  the  jury, 
all  but  Major  Ransome 
and  Luther  Bostwick. 

"  I  could  see  that  Major 
Ransome  was  nervous, 
and  he  kept  fussing  with 
his  coat-pocket,  and  pres- 
ently he  said,  'Er — er — 


'•1  lalked  with  old  Mr.  Fairbairn." — Page  600. 


Mrs.  Egerton,  I  wonder  if  you'd  object  to 
any  of  us  smoking.' 

"'Why,  of  course  not,'  I  said.  'I  was 
wondering  why  you  didn't  do  it  before.' 

"  So  most  of  the  men  began  to  smoke,  and 
it  was  all  very  pleasant  and  good-natured, 
and  I  praised  up  poor  old  Mrs.  Fairbairn, 
and  presently  I  saw  that  the  jury  was  all 
right,  all  except  the  obstinate  men,  Luther 
Bostwick  and  Major  Ransome.  So  I  got 
the  foreman  to  suggest  that  we  compromise. 
I  had  done  some  more  figuring  in  my  head 
while  I  was  making  the  coffee,  and  I  was 
sure  that  Josie  could  get  along  at  Wellesley 
on  fifteen  hundred  dollars,  with  what  her 
father  could  do  outside  of  the  money  we 
were  going  to  give.  him. 

''  Mr.  Fairbairn  said  he  didn't  see  how  we 


could  make  any  compromise,  because  there 
was  no  question  about  the  amount  of  the 
bill ;  but  the  sixth  juryman,  who  had  hardly 
said  a  word  before,  came  to  the  rescue  and 
said  that  he  had  once  read  somewhere  that 
the  amount  of  damages  was  always  in  the 
sound  discretion  of  the  jury. 

"  So  Major  Ransome  gave  in,  because  he 
wanted  to  get  back  to  the  ranch  that  night, 
and  the  men  wouldn't  hear  any  objection 
from  Luther  Bostwick,  and  told  him  to  keep 
quiet,  and  we  all  went  back  into  the  court. 

''The  lawyers  were  all  there,  and  Tom 
Lethbridge,  looking  awfully  nervous,  and 
presently  the  judge  came  in.  The  foreman 
gave  the  verdict. 

" '  Your  Honor,  we  find  a  verdict  for  the 
plaintiff  for  fifteen  hundred  dollars.' 
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*'  Judge  Hardy  gave  a  little  gasp ;  then  he 
frowned,  and  Senator  Beebee  jumped  up, 
and  Mr.  Rathbone  smiled  in  a  nice  surprised 
kind  of  way,  and  he  got  up,  and  there  was  a 
lot  of  wrangling,  and  motions  and  things. 

^'I  sat  there,  very  proud  and  happy,  and 
thinking  how  Josie  was  just  the  kind  of  girl 
to  appreciate  going  to  Wellesley. 

"Then  what  do  you  suppose  that  rude, 
unchivalrous  judge  did  ?  Why,  it  was  the 
most  impertinent  thing  I  ever  heard  in  my 
life.  He  said  something,  very  sternly, 
about  prejudice  and  fashion,  or  something 
of  the  sort,  and  then  said: 


'"The  defendant's  motion  is  granted, 
and  the  verdict  is  set  aside  as  against  the 
weight  of  evidence,  and  a  new  trial  ordered 
before  another  jury.' 

"  Now  I'm  perfectly  sure  that  was  uncon- 
stitutional, and  I'm  going  to  say  so  in  my 
paper  this  winter  on  '  Some  Defects  in  Our 
Jury  System.'  And  to  think  of  that  poor 
girl  being  kept  away  from  college  by  a  judge 
like  that! 

"  But  there,  I've  been  awfully  rude  to  talk 
so  long  without  looking  after  my  guest. 
Won't  you  let  me  give  you  another  cup  of 
tea?" 
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MAN  once  said  to  me,  walk- 
ing along  the  staid,  well- 
ordered  streets  of  New  York : 
"Think  what  we  should 
see,  if  the  fronts  of  all  the 
houses  were  off!" 

Just  set  your  imagination  working  for  a 
moment.  It's  an  expanding  idea,  isn't  it? 
And  rather  shocking. 

Well,  that's  Naples.  The  fronts  are  off 
the  houses  there.  You  have  only  to  walk 
through  the  side -streets  of  the  Old  Town 
and  you  will  see  more  of  Italy,  yes,  and 
more  of  life,  than  you  will  in  any  other  city 
in  the  world.  Stupid  people  say  Neapoli- 
tans have  no  home  life  and  no  homes.  Why, 
you'll  see  more  of  the  details  of  home  life 
than  any  bachelor  ever  dreamed  of,  in  his 
simplicity.  W^hen  Felicia  Kemp  and  I  first 
took  a  walk  through  this  quarter  Felicia  said : 

"There's  no  place  like  home — thank 
God!" 

"  It's  like  a  bird's-eye  view  of  marriage," 
said  I,  looking  around  me. 

"  I  suppose  you  meant  that  to  be  clever," 
said  FeHcia.  "  But  it's  so  literal  that  it's  no 
funnier  than  two  times  two." 

"  It's  like  seeing  your  future  life  all  in  a 
bunch,  as  people  do  when  drowning,"  I  ex- 
plained, undismayed. 

One  woman  was  feeding  her  infant  in 


what  Felicia's  Aunt  Agnes  calls  "  God's 
own  sacred  way."  Another  was  spanking 
her  son — you  saw  the  seven  ages  of  matri- 
mony in  one  grand  panoramic  view.  Fe- 
licia's eye  followed  mine;  the  effect  was  a 
little  overwhelming  when  you  looked  at  it 
from  that  point  of  view. 

"  It  won't  be  what  life  will  be  if  you  mar- 
ry me,"  she  said  firmly. 

"Charmed,  I'm  sure,"  I  murmured. 
"  But  this  is  so  sudden."  I  wasn't  as  undis- 
turbed as  I  seemed.  Even  under  these 
chilling  circumstances,  my  heart,  at  Fe- 
Hcia's  words,  went  racing  away  at  a  pace 
that  made  me  ashamed  of  it. 

"  It's  good  of  you  to  have  me,"  said  Fe- 
licia gratefully.  "I  always  have  hated  be- 
ing spurned."     She  looked  about  again. 

' '  Enough ! ' '  she  decided .  "  To  the  water- 
front, I." 

So,  as  the  distances  in  Naples  are  long, 
we  jumped  into  the  first  cab  that  we  found 
and  rolled  merrily  away. 

I  don't  know  why  it  irritated  me  when  we 
saw  the  exceedingly  handsome  person  of 
Count  Vicciardini  standing  at  a  street  cor- 
ner, staring  after  us. 

Later  in  the  day  I  met  him  at  the  Cafd 
Gambrinus. 

"  I  did  not  know  that  you  had  a  sister  in 
Naples,"  he  volunteered. 
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"Neither  did  I,"  I  responded.  "Where 
is  she?  Take  me  to  her  1"  A  man  should  al- 
ways be  good  to  his  sisters  whether  he 
knows  them  or  not.  But  though  his  eye 
asked  me,  "  WJio,  then,  w^as  the  pretty  young 
person  with  whom  you  were  driving?"  he 
said  nothing  more. 

I  am  getting  on  in  years,  and  there  are  so 
many  things  I  haven't  done  yet — I  want  to 
marry  Felicia  Kemp  for  one — that  I  have 
no  time  to  w^aste  in  explaining  the  barbaric 
customs  of  the  Home  of  the  Free  to  Nea- 
politans. 

Afterward  I  said  to  FeUcia,  "  Please  re- 
member not  to  go  hopping  into  cabs  with 
casual  Itahans."  Upon  which  Felicia  said 
pityingly:  "My  poor  boy!  Do  you  think 
I'm  a  last  year's  bird's-nest?"  Of  course 
that  was  the  psychological  moment  for  her 
Aunt  Agnes  to  come  in. 

"I  wish,  FeHcia,  you  wouldn't  be  so  ri- 
diculous. Of  course  Robert  doesn't  think 
you're  a  last  year's  bird's-nest.  What  is  the 
use  of  being  so  silly?"  asked  this  kind  if 
somewhat  Hteral  lady. 

"Bobby  and  I  got  engaged  this  after- 
noon," returned  Felicia  in  a  casual  tone. 

"  Well,  I  am  delight "  began  Felicia's 

Aunt  Agnes,  and  the  expression  of  sincere 
pleasure  on  her  honest  face  and,  without 
treachery  to  Felicia  I  may  say,  relief,  would 
have  won  my  heart,  if  it  hadn't  been  her's 
already.  However,  I  couldn't  let  her  go  on, 
so  I  interrupted,  always  speaking  with  be- 
coming modesty: 

"Yes,  Felicia  proposed  to  me  and  I  ac- 
cepted her — it  was  my  only  course." 

"  Why,Fehcia!     How  could '  began 

her  Aunt  Agnes,  and  with  that  the  light 
faded  from  her  eyes.  "I  believe  you  chil- 
dren are  joking  again!  I  never  can  tell 
when  you  are  in  earnest.  You  are  always 
joking,"  she  went  on  reproachfully. 

"In  the  hour  of  death  and  in  the  day  of 
judgment,"  Felicia  murmured. 

My  heart  had  gone  on  one  of  its  stupid 
and  futile  races  with  time ;  it  gave  me  a  cer- 
tain fearful  joy  to  talk  about  even  a  phan- 
tasmal engagement  to  FeHcia. 

Of  course  you  will  say  that  there's  noth- 
ing so  hopeless  for  a  man  as  a  situation  in 
which  a  girl  is  so  preposterously  his  friend 
that  she  can  joke  with  him  about  their  en- 
gagement when  there  isn't  one.  But  you 
don't  know  Felicia ;  with  her,  as  with  the 
Lord,  all  things  are  possible. 


II 


"I'm  going  out,"  said  FeHcia,  "to  ele- 
vate an  effete  aristocracy  w4th  the  simplic- 
ity of  my  republican  manners. " 

"She  means,"  explained  Aunt  Agnes, 
"that  she's  going  out  driving  with  Mar- 
chesa  Quirini  Lombardi." 

Anyone  but  Felicia  would  at  that  point 
have  given  me  a  look  of  triumph.  But  Fe- 
licia merely  remarked,  "She  had  on  every- 
thing but  the  kitchen  stove,  and  yet  she 
looked  well  dressed!"  I  had,  as  Felicia 
well  understood,  done  all  m  my  power  to 
prevent  a  meeting  between  her  and  the 
marchesa.  Oh,  never  mind  my  reasons, 
they're  no  one's  affair  but  my  own.  The 
marchesa  is  a  very  pretty  woman.  I'm 
sorry  to  say  that  I  gave  myself  away  by  ex- 
claiming, "  Why,  I  didn't  know  FeHcia  had 
met  her!" 

"She  hadn't  day  before  yesterday,"  said 
Aunt  Agnes,  and  her  voice  had  a  plaintive 
note.  "  Allie  Massini  took  her  there  to  tea 
— and  things,  with  Felicia,  move  so  quickly, 
you  know!" 

I  did  know.  There  are  timeswhen  I  have 
felt  as  though  I  didn't  know  anything  else. 

Now  a  man's  heart  may  go  pit-a-pat 
when  the  One  Woman  looks  at  him.  He 
may  He  awake  nights  wishing  he  could  do 
some  great  heroic  act  for  her.  But  it's  his 
duty  just  the  same  to  use  the  gifts  and  facul- 
ties that  God  gave  him,  and  when  you're  in 
a  foreign  country  you  ought  to  study  its 
customs  for  all  you're  worth.  Didn't  you 
come  abroad  to  improve  your  mind  ? 

Well,  the  marchesa  helped  me  a  great 
deal  about  these  foreign  customs. 

Oh,  I  know  what  you  are  thinking — 
there's  no  use  in  trying  to  explain  things 
to  some  people.  Even  Felicia  is  dense  in 
spots.  But  you  can't  spend  your  Hfe  at 
the  boiling-point.  Indeed  the  more  in  love 
a  man  is  the  more  it's  his  duty  to  take  his 
mind  off,  or  it  would  get  all  lopsided — and 
what  chance  would  a  lopsided  man  have 
with  FeHcia  ?  That's  the  way  I  look  at  it. 
That's  the  way  that  I  should  have  tried  to 
explain  it  to  Felicia,  if  her  smile,  as  she  left 
us,  had  not  been  enigmatic. 

"Something  really  ought  to  be  done 
about  it,"  I  pointed  out  to  Felicia's  aunt. 
"  No  one  has  any  business  to  be  as  pretty  as 
FeHcia.  You  ought  to  remonstrate  with 
her.      It's  disturbing  to  trafffc." 
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"I've  noticed  it,  too — it's  worst  of  all, 
here  in  Italy,"  sighed  the  dear  lady. 

"It's — it's  ostentatious  to  be  so  lovely," 
I  went  on.  "It  breaks  the  peace.  Only 
yesterday  it  came  near  causing  a  serious 
quarrel  between  us.  You  noticed  some- 
thing when  you  came  in?"  I  inquired. 

"  I  noticed  that  Felicia's  hat  was  not  on 
straight,"  replied  this  excellent  woman. 
"And  that  FeHcia  seemed  upset." 

"It  was  quite  needless  of  her;  I  told  her 
so — it  was  her  own  fault.  I  told  her  that  to 
look  so  beguiling  was  to  be  looking  for 
trouble.  That  was  why  she  was  angry. 
Don't  you  call  that  unreasonable?" 

"  I  don't  understand  FeHcia  always  my- 
self," said  the  poor  lady  doubtfully. 

"  And  I  told  her  that  if  she  was  quite  in 
earnest  about  never  wanting  me  to  again 
she  must  wear  a  disfiguring  veil  or  some- 
thing." 

"I  often  think  myself  she  might  dress 
differently,"  agreed  Aunt  Agnes. 

"  Well,  what  do  you  think  she  answered  ?  " 
I  grew  quite  indignant  at  Felicia's  perversity. 
"  She  said  she  had  often  thought  of  wearing 
a  fencing  mask,  but  that  if  I  would  only  wear 
a  muzzle  it  would  amount  to  the  same  thing. ' ' 

"I'm  sure,"  said  Aunt  Agnes,  "I  don't 
see  what  good  that  would  do." 

"I'm  glad  you  feel  that  way,"  said  I 
gratefully.  "  Next  time  it  happens  I'll  tell 
her  it's  with  your  permission." 

Ill 

I  wasn't  comfortable  while  FeHcia  was 
away.  I  couldn't  help  wondering  about 
what  the  marchesa  and  FeHcia  were  talk- 
ing. I  have  never  talked  much  about  Fe- 
Hcia to  the  marchesa — and  when  Felicia 
asked  me  about  the  marchesa  I  said  I 
thought  she  was  stupid. 

If  you  can't  see  now  why  I  felt  uncomfort- 
able then  you  have  no  imagination. 

If  you  have  lived  long  in  Naples,  you 
can't  have  failed  to  know  the  Marchesa 
Quirini  Lombardi.  Even  if  you  haven't 
met  her  you  will,  if  you  have  eyes,  have 
seen  her.  She  is  the  one,  you  know,  that 
everyone  stares  at.  The  one  with  the  au- 
dacious and  wonderful  clothes.  The  one 
with  the  face  of  a  Madonna  with  a  past. 
Why,  you  must  have  seen  her!  She  is  the 
only  woman  in  Naples — the  only  woman  in 
Italy — who  doesn't  wear  powder.  Her  com- 
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plexion  is  Hke  a  magnoHa  by  moonlight. 
She's  the  only  woman  left  in  the  world  with 
that  sort  of  pale,  transparent  skin  that  looks 
as  if  Hght  were  shining  through  it. 

If  you  didn't  see  her  when  you  were  in 
Naples,  take  the  next  train  back  there  and 
stand  upon  the  Via  Caracciolo  between  four 
and  five  and  wait  until  her  carriage  goes 
past,  and  you  will  reaHze  that  you  had  to 
see  her  before  you  could  understand  the 
beauty  of  those  lovely  women  who,  dis- 
guised as  madonnas  and  saints,  glow  and 
smile  from  the  walls  of  palaces  and  churches. 
God  forgive  me  that  I  told  Felicia  that  she 
was  stupid — the  marchesa  never  would. 
She  had  the  wit  of  a  Frenchwoman  and  the 
fire  and  sentiment  of  Juliet,  and  indeed  she 
was  simpatica.  Oh,  but  how  much!  And 
this  well-conducted  heroine  of  romance 
lived  as  one  would  have  a  marchesa  with 
a  name  Hke  hers  Hve.  I  felt  it  always  as  a 
personal  kindness  that  she  should  live  in  a 
palace — what  if  the  upper  floors  were  let  in 
apartments!  Don't  the  noblest  names  of 
Italy  rent  the  upper  floors  of  their  palaces 
in  apartments  ?  And  when  I  passed  through 
those  high  and  dignified  scions — the  first 
tw^o  with  their  frescoed  ceiHngs  and  the 
third  whose  coffered  ceiling  is  more  lovely 
than  any  fresco,  and  at  last  came  to  the 
little  salon  where  the  marchesa  receives,  and 
found  her  at  her  tea-table  (and  she  treats 
the  tea-table  with  the  delicious  awkward 
grace  of  a  child  with  a  new  toy),  and  when 
the  marchesa  lifted  her  lovely  eyes  to  mine 
— why,  suffering  for  love  of  FeHcia  as  I  was, 
I  saw  I  had  made  no  mistake  in  coming  to 
the  marchesa  for  rest.  The  marchesa 
makes  you  laugh  and  makes  you  in  love 
with  yourself.  Felicia  gives  you  no  time  to 
love  anything  but  Felicia.  She  fills  your 
horizon,  she  puts  out  the  flame  of  your  self- 
love.  Oh,  go  quickly,  and  drink  a  cup  of 
the  marchesa's  wonderfully  bad  tea  if  you 
are  burning  with  love  of  Felicia.  It's  the 
only  thing  I've  ever  found  that  would  do 
any  good. 

IV 

It  all  happened  as  I  knew  it  would.  Fe- 
licia went  to  drive.  Felicia  went  to  tea.  On 
the  very  day  of  the  drive  she  met  Count 
Vicciardini.  For  where  the  marchesa  is 
there  is  the  count  also.  Oh,  weH,  you 
know  Felicia's  way!  She  had  him  tight 
tied  to  the  mast  in  seven  days  more. 
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The  count,  indeed,  was  one  of  my  rea- 
sons for  thinking  the  marchesa  and  Fe- 
Hcia  better  apart.  But  do  me  no  injustice. 
I  am  not  jealous  of  Count  Vicciardini,  nor 
was  I  ever,  and  besides,  when  you  speak  in 
that  scornful  tone  about  Itahan  counts  it 
shows  you  never  were  up  against  one. 
Imagine  all  the  heroes  of  romance  rolled 
into  one.  Imagine  a  man  handsome  and 
distinguished  as  Athos,  vvith  the  dash  and 
fire  of  D'Artagnan,  idealistic  as  Quixote, 
with  the  quick  wit  of  a  heroine  of  Gyp's — 
and  what  beautiful  trousers  that  man  did 
wear,  what  trousers !  They  fitted  like  those 
of  an  ItaHan  officer!  They  had  a  go,  a  je 
ne  sais  quoi. 

I  see  that  you  think  that  I  am  trying  to 
drown  my  man  in  a  deluge  of  praise,  and 
let  him  go  off  presenting  the  ridiculous  ap- 
pearance of  one  who  has  been  smeared  with 
adulation.  Let  me  clear  myself  of  this  im- 
putation by  saying  that  there  was  about 
him  an  irresponsible  boyish  gayety,  an  at- 
mosphere of  I-don't-know-what-may-hap- 
pen-next,  that  was  first  cousin  to  Felicia's 
own.  Then,  too,  we  must  confess,  it  is  only 
the  Latin  races  who  make  perfect  lovers. 
(Shakespeare  knew  this;  he  saw  the  absurd- 
ity of  trying  to  make  a  youthful  Anglo-Saxon 
a  romantic  character.)  And  when  v/ithin 
a  week  Contessa  Vicciardini,  the  count's 
mother,  called  on  Felicia's  Aunt  Agnes — 
and  the  contessa's  calls  on  foreigners  were 
so  few  that  I  knew  this  one  had  the  signific- 
ance of  a  diplomatic  negotiation — then  it 
was  that  I  felt  that  something  must  be  done. 
But  my  meditations  were  disturbed  by  the 
appearance  of  the  count  himself. 


He  came  in,  mysterious  as  any  hero  of  an 
historical  romance.  His  eyes  flamed.  I 
felt  that  here  was  ardor,  here  was  fuoco, 
I,  as  I  have  already  explained  many  times, 
am  madly  and  desperately  in  love  with  Fe- 
licia. But  my  heart  doesn't  flame  so  fierce- 
ly that  you  see  it  burning  in  the  dark.  Love 
doesn't  transfigure  me,  alas!  as  it  did  my 
friend.  I  felt  myself  hopelessly  inferior, 
and  the  fact  that  my  lower  nature  made  me 
laugh  only  caused  me  to  sink  the  deeper 
in  my  own  esteem.  For  my  higher  nature 
told  me  that  the  count  was  as  he  should  be; 
so  the  poets  felt;  in  like  manner  the  great 
lovers  of  earth  were  shaken  as  an  aspen 


leaf  in  the  storm  by  the  great  whirlwind  of 
passion.  I  could  imagine  Francesca  da 
Rimini's  Paolo  coming  thus  to  a  friend  and 
murmuring,  "  Can  I  trust  you  ?"  as  the 
count  did  now,  and  fixing  the  friend  with 
his  glowing  eyes,  as  the  count  fixed  me. 

"I  know  I  can,"  he  continued;  "I  need 
your  help." 

"Charmed,"  I  murmured.  It's  not  to 
my  credit  that  his  intensity  irritated  me 
slightly,  or  that  I  wondered  if  all  this  was 
about  the  red  queen  or  the  black  queen. 
He  looked  cautiously  about  him. 

"A  wonderful  thing,"  he  murmured, 
"has  happened  to  me." 

I  am  sure  that  the  nightingale  burst  into 
song  at  that  very  moment  and  for  the  ten 
thousandth  time  in  history,  again  seduced 
the  rose.  I  felt  shame  for  my  northern  cold- 
ness; felt  shame  that  I  could  joke  flippant- 
ly with  Fehcia,  while  my  heart  was  logging 
sixty  knots. 

"  It's  a  letter,"  he  breathed.  *'  From  your 
adorable  friend.  I  can't  believe  it !  I  can't 
understand  it!  I've  been  working  over  it 
with  the  vocabulary.  My  brain  reels.  I've 
come  to  you.     Will  you  translate  it?" 

Don't  laugh.  Brains  ought  to  reel  when  a 
man's  in  love.  Take  shame  to  yourself  for 
a  fish -blooded  Anglo-Saxon  if  yours  die  n't. 

"If  it's  not  too  long  I'll  translate  it," 
said  I  with  as  bad  grace  as  was  possible. 

I  stretched  out  my  hand  for  the  letter. 

"  Not  here,"  he  confided  to  me.  "  Oh,  not 
here.  Walls  have  ears  and  a  lady's  confidence 
is  sacred.     My  carriage  is  waiting  outside.'* 

"  Oh,  nonsense!"  I  snapped,  for  my 
temper  was,  you  may  imagine,  far  from 
good.  I  adore  FeUcia,  but,  ch,  how  I 
longed  to  give  her  a  piece  of  my  mind ! 

"Per  caritd,  per  caritd,^'  said  the  count. 
"  I  cannot,  not;  I  cannot.  It  would  be  prof- 
anation. Under  the  blue  sky  as  we  go 
swiftly  along;  let  it  be  there,  I  beg." 

"Oh,  very  well,"  said  I  snappishly,  and 
I  accompanied  him. 

Not  until  we  had  left  the  push  of  fashion- 
able carriages  behind  us  did  the  count 
bring  out  his  precious  letter.  Humiliation 
crept  over  me  that  I  should  so  bury  my  love 
for  Felicia  that  the  count  didn't  even  rec- 
ognize in  me  a  rival,  but  actually  came  to 
me  with  his  confidences.  They,  tbe  count 
and  his  mother,  had  evidently  looked  me 
over,  and  dismissed  me  with  the  verdict, 
"Not  dangerous." 
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"  Be  honest  with  me,  tell  me  all  it  means, 
read  between  the  lines!"  he  implored. 

He  handed  me  an  envelope  which  I  rec- 
ognized as  the  familiar  pale-gray  paper  of 
FeHcia,  inscribed  with  Felicia's  unforget- 
able  hand. 

'^  My  dear  Count  Vicciardini,^'  began 
Felicia.  My  eye  ran  rapidly  through  the 
note.  I  almost  gave  a  shout  of  joy.  I 
begged  Felicia's  pardon. 

"  'My  dear  Count  Vtcciardini^^  "  I  trans- 
lated it. 

"1  couldn't  believe  it,"  murmured  the 
count,  "  that  so  soon  she  should  have  called 
me  '  dear.'  Caro,  caro^''^  he  repeated.  "  No ; 
cara!  a  mia  carissima!^^ — he  had  forgotten 
me.  He  soared  like  a  toy  balloon  into  the 
blue,  and  I,  like  an  impatient  child,  jerked 
down  the  balloon. 

"My  dear  friend,"  I  said,  "  'dear'  with 
us  is  as  egregio,  or  illustrissimo  or  gentilis- 
simo  with  you — the  conventional  beginning 
of  a  letter." 

"  She  called  me  ^my  dear,' "  he  triumphed ; 

'^  '  her  dear' "  he  was  off  into  the  azure 

again.       Again  I  brought  him  to  earth. 

*''My,'"  I  explained,  "puts  you  at 
arm's  length.  '  Dear  Count  Vicciardini ' 
would  have  been  far  less  formal." 

He  smiled  at  me,  as  a  child  who  doesn't 
understand. 

"She  has  called  me  ^Caro  mio,'"  he  re- 
peated, with  serene  obstinacy.  "That  is 
enough;  but  read  on;  you  will  see." 

"  Thank  you  very  much  for  the  book,^^ 
said  Felicia's  letter. 

"I  know  well  your  customs,"  said  Count 
Vicciardini.  "  When  one  wishes  to  pay  the 
serious  court  to  a  young  girl  books  you  send ; 
if  not  serious  it  is  only  sweets.  A  convenient 
custom.  I  have  sent  and  you  see  she  has 
accepted  a  book.  It  was  a  handsome 
book,"  he  added  proudly.  "I  had  first — 
fool  that  I  was — sent  her  sweets.  I  was 
afraid  she  might  resent  it." 

"  '  Youmust  come  soon  to  see  us  and  let  me 
thank  you  myself,^  "  I  read.  "  '  I  can  make 
my  manners  jar  more  prettily  in  speech  than 
with  my  pen.'' " 

I  knew  my  Felicia  there — she  detests 
writing  notes  of  any  kind. 

"You  see  she  tells  me  to  come  to  her," 
the  count  interrupted. 

" '  Believe  me, 

^^ '  Always  sincerely  yours, 

'''Felicia  Kemp,''' 


I  finished.  The  count  turned  his  eyes  on 
me.  I  understood  in  that  moment  where 
the  term  "lustrous  orbs"  came  from. 

"  That  was  what  I  couldn't  believe " 

his  voice  was  hardly  above  a  whisper.  "  She 
says  she's  mine,  always  mine,  sincerely  mine ; 
she  asks  me  to  believe  her." 

This  was  more  than  I  could  bear.  "  See 
here,"  I  said  rudely,  "if  I  had  translated 
that  in  its  spirit  instead  of  literally  it  would 
have  read,  'Devotissima'  or  'Salutandolo,' or 
any  other  conventional  ending  you  choose." 

"She  called  me  'her  dear'  and  said  she 
was  minel  Oh,  noble  heartl  no  Italian 
could  have  dared!  Your  American  girls 
are  free  from  coquetry." 

"  Oh,  very. "    And  my  sarcasm  was  bitter. 

"You've  never  perhaps  had  such  good 
fortune?"  he  inquired  naively. 

"  A  girl  proposed  to  me  once,"  I  gloomily 
told  him,  "and  nothing  came  of  it." 

"  I  know  she  means  it,"  he  insisted ;  "  she 
has  told  me  she  is  mine,  and  I  know  she 
means  it." 

I  was  just  reaching  for  another  bucket  of 
cold  water  to  throw  upon  my  over  ardent 
friend,  when  an  astounding,  an  incredible 
sight  confronted  me.  It  was  a  little  pin 
lying  upon  the  floor  of  the  carriage,  a 
scarab  pin  set  in  yellow  gold.  I  knew  that 
pin  well,  for  the  best  reason  in  the  world: 
I  had  bought  it,  and  it  was  FeHcia's. 

And  there  it  was,  accusing,  condemning, 
convincing,  upon  the  floor  of  Count  Vic- 
ciardini's  carriage.  The  only  excuse  on 
earth  jumped  to  my  mind — Felicia  had 
been  driving  with  the  count's  mother. 
Then  I  remembered  that  the  contessa  had 
a  cold,  and  had  not  been  out  of  the  house 
since  she  had  called  on  Aunt  Agnes. 

Like  a  parrot's,  the  count's  voice  grated 
in  my  ears.  "  She  must  mean  it  when  she 
says  it." 

You  can  imagine  what  I  felt.  You  can 
see  what  a  light  the  little  lost  pin  shed  upon 
the  count's  convictions.  What  I  had  ta- 
ken for  the  fatuous  insistence  of  a  too 
ardent  lover  suddenly  ceased  to  be  fatuous. 
Felicia's  mad  escapade — for  that  there  had 
been  one  I  had  positive  proof — had  given 
my  friend  the  right  to  read  all  sorts  of 
meanings  into  Felicia's  poHte  little  note. 
And  listen  to  what  happened  next.  The 
count's  eyes  followed  mine  to  the  floor. 
He  saw  the  pin.  I  knew  he  saw  it,  knew  he 
recognized  it.    I  looked  away.    The  count 
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covered  the  pin  with  his  foot.  Clumsily  he 
changed  the  subject.  Clumsily  he  called 
my  attention  to  something  on  the  far  horizon. 
It  was  almost  as  if  he  had  been  an  April 
fool's  joker,  exclaiming,  '^  Look  at  the  par- 
rot in  the  tree!"  I  might  well  have  ex- 
pected him  to  cry,  "  April  f ooU"  The  count 
dropped  his  handkerchief.  He  picked  it  up 
with,  I  had  no  reason  to  doubt,  the  pin  as 
well.  I  arrived  at  my  hotel,  a  heartbroken 
man. 

VI 

The  next  afternoon  I  waited  on  Felicia. 
Gloom  was  upon  me;  in  fact,  I  presented 
such  a  spectacle  of  despair  that  even  Fe- 
licia's Aunt  Agnes  noticed  it. 

"I  always  said,"  she  observed,  as  she 
looked  me  over,  "that  the  queer  Itahan 
food  you  persist  in  eating  would  disagree 
with  you — and  now  it  has!" 

"It's  not  indigestion,"  I  retorted  in  a 
sullen  tone.  No  man  likes  to  have  people 
mix  up  his  heart  and  stomach  that  way. 

"  Don't  tell  ?we,"  returned  Aunt  Agnes. 
"I  know  men.  There's  nothing  else  that 
gives  a  man  the  pinched,  ill-tempered  look 
— I  don't  mean,  Robert,  that  you  are,  you 
know, — except  indigestion ! " 

I  preserved  a  majestic  silence.  My  soul 
at  that  moment  might  have  sat  to  Michael 
Angelo  for  Despair.  Death  had  no  horrors 
for  me;  but  first,  I  wanted  to  have  it  out 
with  Fehcia. 

"Felicia's  out,"  said  her  aunt,  "and  I 
was  just  sending  a  note  for  you.  The 
countess  is  coming  around  this  afternoon. 
She's  just  sent  me  word,  and  I  want  some- 
one to  translate  for  me." 

And  at  that  moment  Contessa  Vicciardini 
was  announced.  There  is  no  book  I  know 
of  on  the  eighteenth  century  that  is  so  illu- 
minating as  to  its  manners  and  customs  as 
a  chat  with  Contessa  Vicciardini.  Talk 
with  her,  note  her  delicious  artificialities, 
her  adorable  mannerisms,  and  see  if,  all  at 
once,  your  moralities  don't  seem  cumber- 
some and  tiresome,  your  nineteenth -century 
civilization  a  bulky  monstrosity. 

After  the  first  compliments  had  been  clear 
out  of  the  way,  like  the  hors-d^ceuvres  before 
a  dinner: 

"  It  is  far  better  that  your  delicious  niece  is 
not  here,"  said  the  countess,  folding  her  per- 
fectly gloved  hands  upon  her  lap,  "  consider- 
ing the  dehcate  nature  of  our  interview." 


"  She  says,"  I  translated,  "  that  she's  glad 
FeHcia's  not  here,  as  it  seems  the  talk  is 
going  to  be  dehcate." 

"  I've  seen  times  when  the  talk  seemed 
indelicate  to  me,  and  there  sat  Felicia  in 
the  midst  oi  it,"  commented  Aunt  Agnes. 

"The  signora  feels  quite  as  you  do,"  I 
interpreted.  Preoccupied  as  I  was,  I  no- 
ticed vaguely  that  the  gayety  of  the  con- 
tessa was  veiled  with  seriousness.  Hers  was 
a  mien  as  of  one  who  has  a  duty  to  do,  a  duty 
which  must  be  performed  under  trying  cir- 
cumstances, and  her  valiant  httle  air 
showed  that  she  intended  to  up  and  at  it, 
and  get  it  over  with,  whatever  it  v/as,  and 
when  my  im.agination,  flying  heavenward, 
bade  me  tell  the  contessa  that  FeHcia's  aunt 
also  thought  it  was  better  that  Felicia  was 
absent  a  look  of  relief  passed  over  her  pretty 
face. 

"  I'm  so  glad  she  does.  I  feared  that,  with 
the  difference  of  race  and  language,  it 
might  be  difficult;  but  we  mammas  are 
the  same  all  the  world  over,  eh,  signora? 
We  understand  each  other  ?  " 

"  She  says  mothers  are  the  same  all  the 
world  over,"  I  translated. 

I  saw  in  Aunt  Agnes's  doubtful  eye  that 
she  thought  that  there  were  mothers  and 
mothers.  The  contessa  smiled  radiantly 
at  Aunt  Agnes.  Here  at  least  was  a  lan- 
guage that  the  dear  woman  understood,  and 
with  all  her  heart  she  smiled  in  response. 

"  Ah,  it  is  kind  of  you  to  make  it  easy  for 
me!"  cried  the  contessa.  "It  is  always 
difficult,  except  when  the  relations  are  old, 
old  friends;  but  with  your  lovely  niece  you 
must  have  had  more  experience  than  I " 

To  Aunt  Agnes,  who  was  waiting  for  her 
cue,  I  said: 

"  She  says  it's  kind  of  you  to  receive  her 
so  pleasantly." 

"The  pleasure  is  mine,"  repHed  Aunt 
Agnes,  promptly.  She  knew  her  manners — 
no  one  better. 

"  It  is  you  who  are  making  all  difficult 
things  easy,"  was  my  Hberal  translation  to 
the  contessa. 

"  No,"  she  opposed  to  me,  "  it  is  that  we 
both  love  the  interest  of  our  dear  children. 
Here  is  a  time  when  one  cannot  do  without 
one's  dear  little  mamma.  Though  to  be 
sure,"  she  added  with  an  arch  coquettish 
glance,  and  her  coquetry  was  of  the  days  of 
powdered  hair  and  patches,  of  adorable 
playing  at  Arcadia,  a  coquetry  faded  and 
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faint,  and  \nexpress\h\y  demode,  "though, 
to  be  sure,  the  young  people  of  to-day  seem 
more  independent  than  they  were  in  such 
matters,  in  our  day!  I  learn  from  my  son, 
however,"  she  finished,  "that  it  was  with 
your  entire  consent  that  your  charming  niece 
accepted  the  book." 

Light  had  been  dawning  on  me  ever 
since  the  beginning  of  the  contessa's 
speech.  Before  she  had  finished  the  light 
had  altogether  broken  through  the  night  of 
my  denseness;  I  had  almost  a  mental  sun- 
stroke. I  repeat  that  I  knew,  of  course,  that 
I  ought  to  have  seen,  from  the  very  first 
minute  that  the  contessa  had  come  to 
Aunt  Agnes  to  propose  to  her  for  the  hand  of 
Felicia  for  Count  Vicciardini! 

Oh,  fool,  not  to  have  seen  that  the  pre- 
liminary constraint,  the  little  subsequent 
brightness,  the  relief  when  Aunt  Agnes 
seemed  to  understand,  and  the  archness, 
all  spelled  "proposal  of  marriage,"  as 
clear  as  ever  the  alphabet  could  spell  it. 

And  here  I  was,  translating  a  proposal 
for  the  hand  of  my  own  Felicia,  not  only 
from  Italian  (coquettishly  adorned  with 
French  phrases)  into  English,  but  from  the 
spirit  of  the  eighteenth  century  into  the 
spirit  of  New  England  of  to-day  and  that  to 
a  woman  who,  although  the  soul  of  good- 
ness, was  a  little  slow  on  the  uptake!  I 
pulled  myself  together  to  say  to  the  expect- 
ant Aunt  Agnes: 

"  She  says  that  you  both  have  the  interest 
of  young  people  at  heart,  and  that  young 
people  are  more  independent  to-day  than 
they  were  when  you  were  young." 

"Times  have  changed,"  agreed  Aunt 
Agnes. 

I  interpreted  Aunt  Agnes's  entire  assent, 
my  brain  working  overtime  to  make  up  for 
its  late  torpidity. 

"  In  ordinary  occasions,  as  we  have  known 
each  other  such  a  short  time,  we  should  not 
of  course  expect  to  come  at  once  to  an  under- 
standing. But  this,  dear  signora,  is  not  an 
ordinary  case,  is  it  ?  Our  twentieth-century 
little  ones  are  so  original  that  my  old  legs  can 
scarcely  keep  up  with  them,  at  the  pace  at 
which  they  go!" 

I  opened  and  shut  my  mouth,  but  no  word 
oame,  and  already  the  little  lady  had  left  me 
far  in  her  wake  and  was  castmg  anchor  in 
port,  flags  flying. 

"  I  can  understand,  signora,  that  you  will 
wish  to  know  more  of  our  family  before  we 


arrange  anything  definite.  We  old  ladies 
will  stand  together  and  restrain  the  impetu- 
osity of  our  young  people.  Piano,  piano, 
must  be  their  motto.  A  thousand  saluta- 
tions to  the  charming  miss." 

And  with  mutual  compliments  the  ladies 
separated,  and  now  I  realized  that  the  road 
to  this  interview  must  have  been  paved  with 
the  shattered  traditions  of  years ;  that,  in  fact 
the  wreckage  must  have  been  awful  to  con 
sider,  and  that  the  urbanity,  the  absence  of 
condescension,  the  perfect  manner  of  the 
contessa  were  the  crowning  point  of  her 
life,  and  wondered  what  pressure  had  been 
brought  to  bear  on  the  blithe  old  lady. 

The  answer  stared  me  in  the  face.  It  was 
evident  that  the  house  of  Vicciardini  needed 
a  dowered  bride,  and  suddenly.  Well,  and 
what  then  ?  A  man  who  has  a  title  and  a 
palace  and  pictures  any  museum  would 
lick  its  chops  over  has  contributed  his  part, 
I  should  think. 

Now  aU  this  didn't  take  me  a  moment  to 
consider,  and  I  was  all  ready  for  Aunt  Ag- 
nes, who  quavered.  "Mercy,  how  funny 
and  complimentary  foreigners  are!  I  con- 
fess I  can't  make  head  or  tail  of  what  she 
was  saying."  This,  I  saw,  was  a  polite  way 
of  telling  me  that  she  doubted  my  powers 
as  an  interpreter. 

"  I  don't  wonder  you  didn't,"  I  responded 
bitterly.  "  She  came  to  propose  to  you  for 
Felicia's  hand!  Before  you  know  where 
you  are  Felicia  will  be  married  to  a  Catholic 
count  whose  morals  I've  no  doubt  are  fright- 
ful, if  he's  got  any  at  all !  And  she'll  live 
in  Naples!" 

Now  let  what  happened  next  show  you 
that  all  women  are  alike. 

"Oh,  to  think,  to  think  I  can't  talk  to 
that  woman  in  her  own  tongue!  Think  of 
her  impertinence  coming  to  me!"  she 
flamed.  "I  should  think  times  have 
changed!  It's  all  your  fault,  Robert,"  she 
went  on.  "  This  never  need  have  happened 
if  men  were  as  they  were  when  I  was  young ! 
Things  have  come  to  a  pretty  pass  when 
their  mothers  have  to  do  their  courting  for 
them!  It's  a  shame  your  mother  isn't  here, 
and  all  this  might  have  been  avoided." 

Well,  if  the  spring  lamb  had  suddenly 
turned  to  rend  me  I  couldn't  have  been 
more  surprised.  The  storm  died  away  with 
one  or  two  final  thunderclaps.  "This  is 
what  comes  of  travelling  in  papist  coun- 
tries!" was  one.      "I've  no  patience  with 
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any  of  you!"  was  another.  And  though 
"any  of  you"  was  quite  comprehensive,  I 
perceived  that  of  all  people  in  the  world  it 
was  poor,  wronged,  deceived  I  with  w^hom, 
for  some  obscure  reason,  she  had  the  least 
patience. 

I  hadn't  long  to  chew  the  cud  of  my 
wrongs  before  in  came  Felicia. 

VII 

I  PERCEIVED  two  things  at  once.  One 
was  that  Felicia  was  wearing  her  scarab 
pin!  My  heart  gave  a  great  thump.  She 
had  seen  the  count,  then,  at  the  marchesa's 
— if  indeed  she  had  been  there  at  all,  for 
this  was  the  preposterous  thought  that 
leaped  to  my  mind.  But  the  sudden  wave  of 
anger  and  despair  which  swept  over  me 
was  somewhat  cooled  by  the  second  thing 
I  observed. 

Fehcia  was  evidently  angry.  She  m^oved 
with  the  air  of  an  offended  goddess.  I  have 
already  explained  how  she  had  failed  to 
understand  the  purity  of  my  motives  in  re- 
gard to  the  marchesa,  and  under  ordinary 
circumstances  I  should  have  been  worried. 

Now  I  hastened  to  give  the  first  shot,  by 
saying:  "  I  hope  you've  had  a  pleasant  after- 
noon. I've  been  translating  for  the  count's 
mother.  I  suppose,  of  course,  he  told  you 
she  was  coming." 

"I  haven't  seen  him  for  days,"  said  Fe- 
licia. ''And  I've  had  a  horrid  time  this 
afternoon."  Reproach  was  in  her  voice, 
disappointment,  sadness;  but  dominating 
them  was  a  note  of  pride.  Somehow,  by 
some  magic,  she  had  managed  to  convey  to 
me  that  something  was  all  my  fault.  And 
in  spite  of  all  she  had  done,  and  all  I  had 
sufi"ered,  I  felt  all  at  once  like  a  very  small 
boy  caught  in  mischief. 

■'The  marchesa's  husband,'*  she  re- 
marked to  Aunt  Agnes,  "  is  a  little  beast." 
I  have  not  mentioned  the  lovely  mar- 
chesa's husband.  He  has  little  to  do  with 
my  story. 

"I  feel,"  said  FeUcia>  "soiled.  I've 
never,"  she  complained,  "been  part  of  a 
scene  before.  The  marchesa  and  I  were 
waiting  for  the  carriage.  I  was  sitting  near 
the  window  you  can't  see  from  the  door, 
when  in  rushed  the  marchese.  He  threw 
down  a  man's  glove,  then  squeaked: 

"  'Again — it's  happened  again!  You 
know  where  I  found  this.' 


"'Blame  him,  then;  go  to  him,'  your 
friend  the  marchesa  cut  him  short,  'in- 
stead of  making  a  scene  before  Miss  Kemp.' 
He  grew  red  as  a  lobster.  And  when  we 
got  into  the  carriage  the  marchesa  said  to 
me  with  her  Leonardo-Luini  smile: 

"'Oh,  these  jealous  husbands!'  She 
was  dressed  like  a  silver  mine  in  a  fog," 
added  Felicia,  in  a  tone  which  told  me  that 
this  added  the  Httle  final  touch  of  unpleas- 
antness to  the  whole  disgusting  occurrence. 

She  also  conveyed  that  while  she  was 
waiting  to  hear  what  I  had  to  say  for  my- 
self (that  it  was  somehow  all  my  fault  was 
evident),  she  would  not  for  the  world 
touch  me  with  the  tongs.  It's  strange  how 
being  blamed  makes  one  feel  guilty.  I'm 
sure  that  only  the  darkest  criminals  show 
up  well  at  the  bar. 

"I  don't  see  that  you've  any  call  to  be 
angry  with  Robert,"  said  Aunt  Agnes. 
"  I've  always  said  that  Neapolitans  had  no 
moral  feelings,  but  that's  no  fault  of  his." 

"The  glove,"  said  Fehcia  simply,  "was 
Bobby's,"  and  she  left  the  room.  The 
dreadful  thought  rushed  over  me  that  she 
was  going  to  her  room  to  cry.  Then  a  wail 
rose  from  Aunt  Agnes,  and  of  all  the  re- 
proaches I  have  had  in  my  fife,  it  touched 
me  most. 

"O  Robert!"  she  cried.  "I  was  ready 
and  glad  to  trust  Fehcia  to  you!"  And  she 
too  vanished,  leaving  me  alone  in  the  little 
salon. 

VIII 

Now  the  trees  of  wit  and  wisdom  are  way- 
ward treeSj  often  bearing  their  belated 
fruit  at  unseasonable  times,  and  so  stunned 
had  I  been  by  the  conduct  of  my  ill-con- 
ducted glove,  which  had  evidently  been 
found  where  no  gentleman's  glove  should 
have  been,  that  I  had  not  said  one  word  for 
myself.  And  among  all  the  bitter  thoughts 
that  were  mine  not  the  least  bitter  was  that 
just  when  Fehcia  needed  bringing  up  with 
a  firm  hand,  and  through  no  fault  of  my 
own,  all  authority  had  been  snatched  from 
me.  There  was  nothing  for  it  but  to  seek  out 
the  marchesa,  for  the  ends  of  all  the  tangled 
threads  of  the  last  two  days  seemed  to  be  in 
her  hand. 

When  I  presented  myself  at  her  house 
next  day,  "  I  have  something  of  yours  to 
return  to  you,"  she  smiled  at  me  over  the 
teacups. 
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"A  glove,"  I  suggested  in  an  indifferent 
tone. 

"My  husband  is  so — impetuous,"  she 
murmured. 

"Your  house,"  I  said,  "is  the  place 
where  all  lost  things  are  found.  If  you  find 
my  heart,  which  I  have  carelessly  mislaid, 
will  you  return  it  to  me  ?"  One  says  these 
things  as  a  matter  of  course  to  women  like 
the  marchesa. 

"Are  you  sure  you  have  lost  it  here?" 
she  asked. 

"I  thought  I  saw  you  playing  with  one 
the  other  day  which  looked  like  mine.  And 
among  all  the  hearts  that  you  have — I  hear 
yours  is  the  largest  collection  in  Europe — 
you  would  not  miss  it.  One  is  lonely  with- 
out one's  heart,  you  know." 

"I  never  play  with  my  hearts,"  she  re- 
plied. "  I  only  look  at  them  and  wonder  at 
them.  Some  make  m.e  very  sad,  and  some 
of  them  cause  me  a  great  deal  of  trouble." 
Her  voice  was  sweet  as  the  sighing  of  a  soft 
wind ;  there  was  never  a  woman  who  better 
understood  the  value  of  sadness. 

"  Do  you  never  think  of  the  many  bereft 
women  who  have  neither  their  own  heart  nor 
any  one  else's  when  you  look  at  all  yours  ?  " 
I  asked. 

"  Yes,"  she  answered,  "  I  am  sorry  for 
all  women,  and  if  men  were  as  careful  of 
the  hearts  that  are  given  to  them  as  I  am  of 
mine — but  to  have  a  heart  and  throw  it 
away!     Yes,  I  am  sorry  for  women." 

"If  anyone  gave  me  a  heart,  I  would 
treasure  it  all  my  daysl"  I  protested. 

"There  are  some  men  who  try  to  ex- 
change hearts  with  a  woman  and  give  only 
a  false,  spurious  heart  in  exchange.  I  have 
even  known  a  man  who  at  one  and  the  same 
time  gave  his  heart  to  two  women.  What 
do  you  think  of  that?" 

"That  it  would  be  very  unfortunate  for 
the  man  if  the  two  women  should  meet,"  I 
replied.  I  felt  vaguely  uncomfortable,  as 
if  she  were  not  talking  to  me  but  beyond 
me,  and  I  raised  my  eyes  to  meet  the  eyes  of 
Count  Vicciardini.  He  was  looking  at  the 
marchesa  as  he  had  at  Felicia's  letter. 

"  1  had  a  heart, "  she  went  on,  ''only  lately, 
which  I  could  have  sworn  was  true  gold.  I 
believed  it  was  given  me  to  keep  forever,  and 
that  no  other  woman  could  ever  take  it  from 
me,  nor  time.  It  was  a  great  comfort  to  me, 
that  heart."  And  again  I  had  the  impression 
that  it  was  not  to  me  she  was  talking. 


"  Ah,  well,"  she  said  lightly — and  brushed 
from  her  the  thought  of  the  false  heart. 
Count  Vicciardini  had  turned  away.  "  We 
all  play  the  game  of  life,  and  in  the  end  we 
all  lose.  And  along  the  way  we  constantly 
mislay  small  objects  of  value.  You,  you 
say,  have  lost  your  heart.  Also  you  lost 
your  glove — which  permitted  itself  to  be 
found  where  it  should  not  have  been.  My 
husband  has  lost  his  temper,  Miss  Kemp 

her  pin;  but  that  was  found "      She 

looked  at  me  innocently,  and  I  felt  my  heart 
stand  still.     So  she  knew — what  ? 

But  I  would  not  give  Felicia  away,  so  I 
replied:  "I  think  you  are  mistaken;  I  am 
very  careful  about  my  gloves  and  never  al- 
low them  to  stray  where  they  should  not." 

Suddenly  she  laughed:  "Ah,  if  you  but 
knew  the  answer  1  Ah,  it  is  so  funny,  so 
funny!" 

I  now  know  that  she  held  us  all  in  the 
hollow  of  her  hands,  that  she  laid  the  clue 
to  the  riddle  in  mine,  but  so  gently  that, 
stupid  as  I  am,  I  never  knew  it.  Like  the 
gods,  she  let  the  game  play  itself  as  it  would, 
content  with  any  outcome.  I  know  no 
other  woman  on  earth  who  with  such  an 
opportunity  could  have  resisted  the  obvious 
role  of  dea  ex  machina. 

You  may  think  it  was  through  pride  that 
the  Marchesa  Quirini  Lombardi  kept  the 
key  to  the  secret;  but  I  believe  that  it  would 
have  cost  her  no  pang  to  tell  it  all.  No 
woman  whose  pride  would  have  suffered 
at  the  disclosure  could  have  played  with 
disclosure  as  she  did. 


IX 


So  I  went  down  the  palace  stairs  no 
wiser  than  I  came.  I  met  Felicia  and  her 
Aunt  Agnes  coming  up.  Aunt  Agnes's 
placid  face  had  matured  remarkably  in  the 
hours  that  had  passed  since  she  had  left  me 
with  a  reproach  on  her  lips.  The  reproach 
still  looked  out  through  her  eyes. 

Felicia  was  so  lovely,  so  fresh,  that  after 
the  exotic  charm  of  the  marchesa  she  was 
like  the  sweet  fresh  wind  of  the  mountain ; 
or  so  it  seemed  to  me,  ungrateful  instantly 
to  the  perfume  of  the  room  that  I  had  left. 
But  you  see  I  loved  Felicia  and  Felicia  only. 

In  spite  of  her  look  of  fatigue  and  maturi- 
ty, there  was  a  warrior  light  in  Aunt  Agnes's 
eyes.  Not  for  nothing  have  her  generations 
of  Puritan  ancestors  been  "up  and  doing." 
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*'  Our  trunks  are  packed,"  was  her  greet- 
ing to  me.  "  We  are  coming  to  say  good- 
by."  ''You  see,  the  grass  doesn't  grow 
under  my  feet,"  was  what  her  glance  con- 
veyed to  me.  There  was  a  little  discour- 
aged droop  to  Felicia's  mouth  which  told 
me  that  she  didn't  care  whether  the  trunks 
were  packed  or  not,  and  it  touched  me  ex- 
tremely. I  wanted  to  go  right  up  to  her  and 
before  Aunt  Agnes  and  all — but  I  only  said: 

"  Felicia,  come  out  with  me.  I  can't  wait 
— not  another  minute — to  talk  to  you." 

"  I  told  you  Bobby  didn't  do  it ! "  she  cried 
to  her  Aunt  Agnes,  and  there  was  a  pitiful 
quiver  to  her  lips.  And  it  rushed  over  me 
that  her  discouragement,  her  sadness,  were 
because  of  me,  thrice  unworthy ;  that  I,  with 
out  being  there,  had  still  eloquently  pleaded 
my  own  cause,  and  that  in  spite  of  all  ap- 
pearances against  me,  she  had  forgiven  me 
— no,  she  had  done  more,  she  had  entirely 
absolved  me,  she  had  decided  that  there  was 
no  need  of  forgiveness. 

And  at  that  moment  I  forgave  Felicia 
whatever  escapade  her  lost  pin  might  have 
been  witness  of.  Felicia  should  not  be  more 
generous  than  I,  and  I  determined  that,  as 
far  as  I  was  concerned,  there  had  been  no 
escapade.  Still  I  wondered  how  Felicia's 
pin  had  come  to  be  on  the  carriage  floor. 

"  I  didn't,"  I  cried,  in  answer  to  Felicia's 
generous  exoneration.  "  It's  all  a  mistake," 
I  asserted.  "I  couldn't  be  here  now  talk- 
ing to  you  if  I  had,"  was  what  I  wanted  to 
say,  for  that,  I  knew,  was  what  she  meant. 

There  were  many  ghosts  to  be  laid  be- 
tween us,  light  to  be  let  into  many  shadowy 
places,  much  to  be  explained.  Instinctively, 
we  turned  up  a  narrow  street,  and  the  noises 
and  smells  and  colore  of  Naples  were  as  the 
Garden  of  Eden,  and  we  were  happy  as  the 
first  sinless  man  and  woman.  And  we  ex- 
plained everything  and  let  in  the  light  in  the 
dark  places  by  a  blessed  silence.  I  may  have 
said  once  or  twice,  "Felicia,"  and  again 
"Felicia,"  but  I  had  no  need  to  say  more 
than  that,  and  if  you  look  back  to  the  great 
moments  of  your  life,  you  will  find  that  you 
too  only  said  "Felicia,"  and  at  the  time  it 
seemed  to  you  the  most  eloquent  thing,  and 
the  deepest  and  wisest  and  most  loving. 

Well,  tragedy  was  not  for  Felicia  and  me, 
nor  could  we  dwell  long  in  the  Garden  of 
Eden,  but  it  was  not  the  serpent  who  broke 
in  upon  us;  only,  as  usual,  our  friend  Pan- 
taloon, who  came  in  with  a  double  somer- 


sault, and  a  "  Here  we  are  again."  He  ap- 
peared at  first  cleverly  disguised.  All  we 
saw  was  a  smart  carriage  of  the  kind  that 
may  be  both  open  or  shut,  and  two  smart 
horses,  and  a  coachman  and  footman  in 
livery.  "That  is  Count  Vicciardini's  car- 
riage," I  said  in  the  half-unconscious  way 
wherewith  one  points  out  the  obvious. 

Then  I  looked  at  Felicia  guiltily.  I  cer- 
tainly didn't  wish  to  call  to  her  mind  the 
count's  unlucky  carriage  at  that  moment 
above  all  others. 

But  Felicia's  brow  was  calm,  without 
embarrassment. 

"It's  exactly  like  the  marchesa's,"  she 
remarked.  "And  the  linings  are  the  samic 
color." 

And  then  Pantaloon  unmasked  himself. 
The  equipage  stopped  before  a  stable.  The 
smart  coachman  and  footman  jumped  from 
the  box,  and  a  man  came  out  and  began 
fussing  with  the  carriage. 

"Why,  he's  taking  off  the  doors!"  ex- 
claimed Felicia. 

He  was.  He  was  removing  the  carriage 
doors. 

Now,  of  course,  at  home  we  no  more  take 
ofT  the  carriage  doors  than  we  do  the  front 
door,  so  Felicia  and  I  stopped  to  watch  this 
proceeding. 

It  was  evidently  an  every-day  occurrence ; 
the  man  took  off  the  doors  with  all  the  skill 
of  an  experienced  scene-shifter. 

"Why  do  you  do  that?"  I  asked.  The 
man  grinned. 

"I  change  the  doors,  signore,"  he  said, 
and  trotted  away. 

He  came  back  with  another  door  and 
fitted  it  deftly  to  the  hinges.  The  door  was 
in  no  wise  different  from  the  other,  except  in 
one  little  detail.  The  new  door  had  the 
arms  of  the  Lombardi  Quirini  instead  of 
those  of  the  Vicciardini! 

Felicia  and  I  gazed  at  each  other. 

"Why  it  is  the  marchesa's  carriage!" 
cried  Felicia. 

"  But  it  was  the  count's,"  I  protested, 
wishing  to  justify  the  testimony  my  own 
eyes  gave  me. 

The  man  grinned  again. 

"  A  very  practical  arrangement,"  he  com- 
mented again. 

"Carriages  are  costly  in  Italy,"  suggest- 
ed Felicia,  on  whom  light  was  beginning  to 
break. 

"  Altro  che,  signoraP^  assented  the  man. 
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My  brain  was  whizzing  like  an  alarm- 
clock.  Oh,  wronged  Felicia!  good  and 
white  Felicia!  The  only  reason  I  did  not 
fall  before  you  and  kiss  your  feet  is  that  this 
is  the  twentieth  century  and  I  am  Anglo- 
Saxon.  Again  I  saw  your  pin  lying  inno- 
cent on  the  floor  of  the  count's  carriage 
which  was  also  the  marchesa's.  I  saw  the 
count's  embarrassment — I  saw  him  drop  his 
handkerchief.  It  was  a  wonderful  practical 
joke  which  the  Lombardi  Quirini  and  the 
Vicciardini  played  on  their  acquaintance, 
and  which  had  embraced,  in  its  ampleness, 
the  affairs  of  some  little  Americans.  I 
heard  in  my  imagination  the  voice  of  the 
angry  husband  cr3ang  to  his  wife  as  he 
threw  down  my  glove.  "  You  know  where 
I  found  this!"  and  his  agonized  cry,  "Do 
you  want  us  to  be  the  laughing-stock  of  all 
Naples?"     And   I  heard   the  marchesa's 


laughter,  and  I  knew  it  was  at  herself  and 
the  count  and  at  us,  the  innocent  victims, 
that  she  had  laughed. 

''  Thank  Heaven,"  said  Felicia,  "  I  didn't 
need  this  Noah's  ark  to  convince  me  about 
you,  Bobby,  and  your  glove!" 

I  wished  I  could  have  echoed  her;  and  I 
blessed  all  my  fates  that  I  had  never,  as  I 
had  so  burned  to  do,  confronted  Fehcia 
with  that  pin. 

And  so  laughing  like  children  we  went 
home.  As  Aunt  Agnes  looked  at  us  aU  the 
lines  of  her  anxious  face  smoothed  out;  ten 
years  took  to  themselves  wings  in  that  mo- 
ment. 

"  I'm  so  glad  you've  been  sensible  at  last," 
said  she  with  that  fine  disregard  of  tact  that 
was  hers. 

"But  Felicia  hasn't  proposed  to  me 
again,"  I  complained. 


A    CLUB-MAN'S  REQUIEM 


By    Martha    G.    Dickinson    Bianchi 

Warren  has  gone;  and  we  who  loved  him  best 
Can't  think  of  him  as 

"entered  into  rest." 
But  he  has  gone;  has  left  the  morning  street. 
The  clubs  no  longer  echo  to  his  feet; 
Nor  shall  we  see  him  lift  his  yellow  wine 
To  pledge  the  random  host — the  purple  vine. 

At  doors  of  other  men  his  horses  wait, 
His  whining  dogs  scent  false  their  master's  fate; 
His  chafing  yacht  at  harbor  mooring  lies; 
"Owner  ashore"  her  idle  pennant  flies. 
Warren  has  gone — 

Forsook  the  jovial  ways 
Of  Winter  nights — his  well-loved  plays. 
The  dreams  and  schemes  and  deeds  of  busy  brain, 
And  pensive  habitations  built  in  Spain. 
Gone,  with  his  ruddy  hopes!     And  we  who  knew  him  best 
Can't  think  of  him  as  "entered  into  rest." 

So  when  the  talk  dies  out  or  lights  burn  dim 
We  often  ponder  Vvdiat  is  keeping  him — 
What  destiny  that  all-subauing  will, 
That  golden  wit,  that  love  of  life,  fulfil? 
For  we  who  silent  smoke,  who  loved  him  best, 
Can't  fancy  Warren  "entered  into  rest." 


AT    THE     BATHS    OF    LUCCA 

By    Neith    Boyce 
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DAY  of  nearly  a  thousand 
years  had  this  Tuscan  water- 
ing-place, now  in  the  twi- 
light of  its  fame — a  twilight 
pleasanter  to  the  contempla- 
tive visitor  than  its  gambhng 
and  scandalous  noon  could  have  been.  For 
its  beauty  lies  not  in  the  modern  places  of 
pleasure  in  the  dusty  valley,  but  in  the  sur- 
rounding hills,  with  their  uncounted  gray 
httle  towns  and  flowery  gorges ;  and  it  is  this 
beauty,  rather  than  the  gayety  the  place  once 
had,  or  even  the  virtue  of  its  waters,  that 
has  been  the  attraction,  to  poets  and  philoso- 
phers, of  the  baths  of  Lucca. 

The  three  little  villages,  Ponte  Seraho, 
Villa  and  Bagni  Caldi,  straggling  up  the  hill- 
sides along  the  valley  of  the  emerald  green 
Lima,  their  outlying  villas  embedded  in 
"  vines,  myrtle-bushes,  laurels,  oleanders," 
as  Heine  describes  them,  and  sentinelled  by 
the  "  solemn  green  cypresses,"  have  had 
many  illustrious  visitors.  The  charm  of 
those  chestnut-wooded  slopes  of  the  lower 
Apennines  is  celebrated  in  some  pages  of 
Montaigne's  "Journal  de Voyage";  in  some 
of  the  best  letters  of  Shelley  and  Mrs.  Brown- 
ing; and  it  inspires  an  amorous  episode  of 
Heine's  "Reisebilder."  Fewer  philosophers 
and  poets  visit  the  place  to-day;  few  gouty 
English,  even .  The  sunset  of  its  prosperity 
came  when,  after  the  cession  of  the  duchy 
of  Lucca  to  Tuscany,  the  archducal  court 
made  a  summer  residence  at  the  Baths ;  built 
barracks,  villas,  and  roads,  and  drew  crowds. 
But  now  the  grand-duke's  villa  on  the  hill- 
side is  a  hotel  with  few  guests;  the  barracks 
round  the  little  piazza,  whence  a  fine  long 
flight  of  stone  steps  leads  up  to  the  terrace, 
have  been  turned  into  pensioni,  filled  with 
frugal  Italians  come  for  the  baths;  the 
casinos  in  the  valley  below,  once  gay  with 
gaming  and  dancing,  are  deserted ;  and  the 
landlords'  noses  grow  redder  with  despair 
every  year. 

The  water  and  the  scarcely  less  celebrated 
air  of  Bagni  di  Lucca  failed  to  cure  the  ter- 
tian fever  of  the  young  Marquess  of  Cerve- 
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no,  heir  presumptive  of  Pianura,  but  they 
performed  for  Michel  de  Montaigne  more 
than  all  the  most  noted  springs  of  France, 
as  the  curious  pages  of  his  Journal  witness. 
We  may  regret  that  this  philosopher  was  so 
absorbed  in  the  study  of  his  own  symptoms, 
and  that  he  put  them  down  in  such  Pepysian 
detail.  For  he  forgets,  meanwhile,  to  tell  us 
whether  the  baths  cured  also  that  poor  Cre- 
monese  merchant  whose  head  was  so  bad  that 
he  couldn't  remember  what  he  had  had  for 
dinner;  and  he  gives  only  brief  ghmpses  of 
the  country  and  the  people,  as  charming  in 
that  day  as  in  this,  evidently,  and  more 
prosperous.  But  we  do  learn  that  he  gave 
a  ball  there  to  one  hundred  well-dressed 
women — certainly  more  than  could  be  mus- 
tered in  the  resort  to-day!  These  country 
people  spoke  the  purest  Tuscan  and  ap- 
peared like  gentlefolk.  And  then — in  1581 
— some  of  the  gray  httle  towns  which  now 
hang  like  fossil-shells  on  the  hill-tops  were 
alive  and  gay.  Benabbio,  which  Montaigne 
visited,  was  so  well  off  that  every  woman  in 
the  town  had  a  pair  of  white  stockings.  To- 
day they  go  barefoot  and  the  only  proofs  of 
former  opulence  are  the  flaky  gold  picture, 
Scuola  di  Giotto,  in  the  church,  and  sundry 
columns  and  door-casings  of  fine  design, 
built  into  the  rough  peasant  dwellings.  Yet 
one  should  see  Benabbio — by  preference  on 
a  day  of  late  July,  when  the  sky  burns  into 
purple  through  the  gray  of  the  ohves,  when 
the  grape-vines  running  everywhere  have 
taken  a  golden  tinge  and  glow  against  the 
old  gray-black  walls  and  the  black  cypress. 
There  is  a  good  road  all  the  way  to  Be- 
nabbio, but  to  Corsena,  a  few  miles  away, 
one  must  go  by  a  foot-path  which  crosses, 
on.  bridges  made  of  halved  tree-trunks, 
from  side  to  side  of  a  rushing  brown  brook. 
Yet  in  Montaigne's  time  the  baths  of  Cor- 
sena were  more  fashionable  than  those  of 
Lucca,  and  its  springs  were  most  poetically 
named.  Savoury,  Amorous,  Sweet-crowned, 
the  Despairing  One.  To-day  the  httle  place 
on  its  hill,  hidden  away  at  the  head  of  an  un- 
visited  valley,  almost  never  sees  a  stranger. 
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Gray  little  towns  that  hang  like  fossil-shells  upon  the  hill-tops. 


and  is  never  seen  even  at  a  distance,  except 
by  those  given  to  exploring.  From  its  un- 
usual form,  however,  it  attracts  the  curious; 
the  church  lifted  high  on  the  crest  of  the  hill, 
and  the  town  encirchng  it  lower  down,  the 
whole  somehow  suggesting  a  monastery  or  a 
fortress.  The  path  to  Corsena  skirts  the  hill 
crowned  by  Lugliano,  the  picturesque  jewel 
of  the  whole  region ;  and  then  penetrates  a 
long  narrow  valley,  solitary  and  looking  quite 
untouched,  wdth  its  woods  and  little  plats  of 
turf  and  wild  flowers  among  the  rocks.  Yet 
in  reaHty  the  peasant  thrift  noted  by  Mon- 
taigne still  uses  every  available  bit  of  ground 
and  water.  Here  one  passes  a  gray  old  mill, 
there  a  vineyard  or  a  nursery  of  young  olives, 
or  perhaps  a  hay-field  ten  yards  square. 
Now,  as  in  the  sixteenth  century,  and  who 
knows  how  much  earlier,  the  hills,  wherever 
possible,  are  cultivated  and  planted  to  the 
very  top.  ''  Each  gradation  of  every  hill," 
as  the  philosopher  observed,  "is  surrounded 


on  the  outer  edge  by  a  circle  of  vines,  within 
which  you  see  another  circle  of  green  corn ; 
and  the  slope  above  this  is  covered  with  fruit 
trees  till  you  come  to  another  circle  of  vines. 
And  each  little  pocket  of  soil  on  the  hill-side 
or  along  the  brook  grows  its  trifle  of  wheat." 
The  reason  for  this  economy  is  connected 
with  the  fact  that  the  population  consists  al- 
most entirely  of  women  and  babies.  In  spite 
of  its  smihng  look  of  plenty,  its  luxuriance  of 
olive,  fig,  and  garlanding  vine,  the  country 
is  bitterly  poor.  The  women  and  children 
can  easily  till  the  soil,  thin  on  these  rocky 
slopes;  and  the  men  accordingly  are  "  gone 
to  America."  In  Corsena  there  are  but 
two  this  side  of  their  dotage,  and  the  aston- 
ishment of  the  inhabitants  at  the  sight  of 
strangers  is  oddly  marked  if  one  of  these  hap- 
pens to  be  a  man.  Cries  of  "  Uomol"  and 
stares  of  curiosity  greet  him.  However,  these 
women  and  children— who^e  multitude  re- 
ally presents  a  serious  problem — seem  ac- 
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tive,  cheerful,  and  even  prosperous.  In  mid- 
July  they  are  all  busy  gathering  i  n ,  from  nook 
and  corner,  the  wheat.  In  even-laid  golden 
bundles  it  is  stacked  all  along  the  walls  of 
the  houses  on  both  sides  the  main  street,  an 
irregular  lane  paved  with  cobbles,  and  covers 
the  low  gray  v/all  that  terraces  the  hill-side. 
A  woman  in  an  upper  window  is  winnowing 
her  tiny  harvest,  tossing  it  in  a  basket  while 
the  wind  carries  away  the  chaff.  The  babies 
in  the  street  are  carrying  their  bunches  of 
stalks,  and  by  the  bordering  wall  an  old 
woman  is  picking  up  the  grains  that  have 
fallen  in  the  dust. 

Heine  discovered  a  remarkable  fact  about 
this  neighborhood  of  Lucca,  when  he  was 
writing  at  the  Baths  the  third  book  of  his 
"Reisebilder."  "There  are  no  Philistine 
faces  here!"  And  he  adds:  "If  there  are 
Philistines,  they  are  at  least  Italian  orange- 
Philistines,  and  not  the  plump,  heavy, 
German  potato-Philistines."  And  these 
Lucchcse  wear  their  cloaks  and  their  in- 
dividuahty  with  a  delightful  flourish  w^hich 
may  even  extend  to  the  handles  of  their 
knives  on  any  provocation;  whereas,  he 
reminds  you,  if  you  offend  one  of  a  gather- 
ing of  a  dozen  Germans,  they  will  call  with 
one  voice  for  the  police. 

Of  that  year  of  1828  Heine  wrote  to 
Freda  Roberts,  "It  was  the  most  splendid 
year  of  my  life."  Young,  vigorous,  and 
exuberant,  eager  for  experience  and  joy, 
the  "  German  Apollo"  had  gone  down  into 
Italy,  partly  after  material  for  the  Morgen- 
blalt,  full  of  his  success  and  boyishly  de- 
termined to  make  still  more  noise  with  his 
next  "Travel  Pictures."  "This  third  se- 
ries," he  wrote  to  Moser,  "shall  be  a  man- 
of-war,  far  more  fearfully  equipped;  the 
cannon  shall  be  of  greater  calibre,  and  I 
have  discovered  quite  a  new  powder  for 
them.  Neither  shall  it  carry  so  much  bal- 
last as  its  predecessor." 

It  is  the  "ballast,"  however,  as  opposed 
to  the  enginery  of  destruction,  that  remains 
interesting  to  us,  and  especially  when  we 
have  in  mind  the  scene  where  Heine  wrote. 
It  is  the  portrait  of  Francesca,  the  dancer, 
with  the  red  slipper  and  the  blue,  and  of 
Matilda,  the  witty  Irishwoman ;  the  delicate 
bits  of  landscape  and  atmosphere  painting; 
the  broad  picture  of  the  ruined  beauty, 
Letitia,  and  her  two  adorers,  the  philosopher 
and  the  poet;  and  the  exquisite  Heincsque 


images — like  the  comparison  of  that  old  poet 
to  "a  withered  vine  shivering  on  a  wintry 
hill-side,  while  the  juice  of  his  grapes  is  warm- 
ing hearts  far  away."  And,  above  all,  it  is 
the  delightful  spirit  of  youth  and  freshness 
with  which  Heine  threw  himself  into  his  four 
weeks'  adventure.  The  very  air  of  those  hills, 
so  soft,  clear,  bright,  has  got  into  his  pages; 
and  even  his  malodorous  remarks  about 
Count  Platen  are  naughty  rather  than  bit- 
ter. But  this  blowing  up  of  Platen's  poeti- 
cal pretensions  was  certainly  an  absurd  waste 
of  time  and  gunpowder.  Heinrich  might 
have  amused  himself  to  more  purpose  with 
Matilda,  the  "rose  sprinkled  with  pepper," 
or  with  the  ballerina  Francesca.  Indeed,  he 
came  to  think  so  himself,  and  his  apology 
should  be  better  known  than  the  original 
offence.  Platen,  he  admitted,  "  might  have 
been  a  great  poet,  if  he  had  only  had  a  breath 
of  poetry  in  him;  he  possessed  everything 
needful — pride,  irritability,  poverty,  debts, 
knowledge — everything  with  the  exception 
of  poetry.  In  a  word,  he  had  thoroughly 
learned  the  art  of  poetic  cookery — he 
wanted  nothing  but  meat  and  fire  to  be  able 
to  cook.  Still,  that  does  not  justify  the  at- 
tack I  made  upon  him." 

Happily,  in  the  intervals  of  war,  Heinrich 
found  time  to  fall  in  love.  It  is  true  that 
at  his  first  meeting  with  Francesca  (it  was 
then  he  fell  in  love)  he  found  also  that  he 
had  a  rival — the  memory  of  "Cecco,"  the 
young  abale  who  had  loved  Francesca  when 
she  was  still  a  little  girl,  plaiting  straw  hats 
in  the  valley  of  the  Arno.  But  Heinrich 
resembles  Cecco  a  little,  as  Francesca  in- 
stantly tells  him,  except  that  his  hair  is  too 
dark  and  his  eyes  too  small,  and  green 
rather  than  blue.  Still  there  is  a  resem- 
blance; and  the  dialogue  which  Francesca 
improvises  on  the  spot  (between  the  red 
slipper,  representing  Cecco,  and  the  blue 
slipper,  representing  Francesca)  does  not 
quite  shut  out  hope  from  Heinrich. 

He  is  already  captive.  "  The  ballerina  s 
figure  was  that  of  the  Graces,  yet  almost 
frivolous  in  its  lightness.  Her  countenance 
was  entirely  divine,  such  as  we  see  in  Gre- 
cian statues,  the  brow  and  nose  forming  an 
almost  perfectly  straight  line,  the  skin  clear 
and  gold-yellow  like  amber.  The  black 
hair  which  framed  its  temples  in  a  bright 
oval  gave  it  a  childlike  turn,  and  it  was 
lighted  up  by  two  black,  abrupt  eyes,  as  if 
with  a  magic  light."    Moreover,  Francesca's 
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upper  lip  was  short,  not  long  like  an  Eng- 
lishwoman's. "  She  often,"  says  Heinrich, 
''leaped  up  dancing  as  she  spoke,  and  it  is 
possible  that  dancing  was  her  most  natural 
language.  And  my  heart  danced  ever  with 
her,  executing  the  most  difficult  pas.  .  .  . 
And  if  I,  dear  reader,  cannot  tell  thee  what 
love  really  is,  I  can  at  least  describe  with 


gra,  then  two  years  old,  was  to  be  conveyed 
to  her  father  at  Venice,  and  Shelley  was  the 
intermediary  between  the  hysterical  Miss 
Clairmont  and  Lord  Byron,  who  firmly  re- 
fused to  see  or  communicate  directly  with 
her.  Determined  that  his  daughter  should 
be  "a  Christian  and  a  married  woman,  if 
possible,"  Byron  was  eager  to  get  her  away, 


Ponte  Seralio. — Bagni  di  Lucca. 


the  utmost  accuracy  how  a  man  behaves  and 
how  he  feels  when  he  is  enamored  among 
the  Apennines.  For  he  then  behaves  like  a 
fool;  he  dances  on  rocks  and  hills,  beheving 
that  the  whole  world  dances  with  him." 

In  the  spring  of  i8 18,  Shelley  and  his  wife, 

Mary,  with  their  two  children,  and  Claire 

Clairmont  with  Allegra,  her  daughter  and 

Byron's,  travelled  into  Italy  together.   Alle- 

VoL.  XXXIX.  — 62 


not  only  from  her  mother,  but  from  the  whole 
artistic  and  unpractical  Shelley  household, 
where,  he  appeared  to  think,  Allegra  might 
"  perish  of  starvation  and  green  fruit,  or  be 
taught  to  believe  that  there  is  no  Deity." 
Accordingly,  Allegra  was  sent  to  Venice  in 
April,  and  in  the  same  month  the  Shelleys 
established  themselvesat  the  Bathsof  Lucca. 
Here  they  stayed  until  the  last  of  August, 
living  an  easy,  out-of-door  Hfe,  and  enjoy- 
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ing  it  thoroughly,  as  Shelley's  letters  show. 
Whether  from  domestic  disturbances — for 
Claire  was  as  usual  troublesome,  and  the 
Shelley  children  were  ill — or  because  of  the 
sweet  relaxing  quahty  of  the  air,  the  poet 
found  himself  that  summer  almost  incapa- 
ble of  original  work.  "  I  have  finished,"  he 
wrote  to  Peacock, '  'by  taking  advantage  of  a 
few  days  of  inspiration, — which  the  Camoe- 
nae  have  been  lately 
very  backward  in 
conceding — the  ht- 
tie  poem  I  began 
sending  to  the  press 
in  London."  This 
end  of  "Rosalind 
and  Helen,"  and  the 
translation  of  Pla- 
to's "Symposium," 
which  latter  occu- 
pied ten  days,  were 
all  he  accomplished. 

In  the  mornings 
he  read  Greek  and 
Latin  poetry  to 
Mary  with  a  view  to 
forming  her  taste; 
and  he  was  con- 
stantly urging  her 
to  original  composi- 
tion. At  Leghorn, 
he  had  just  found  a 
manuscript  account 
of  the  Cenci,  and  he 
wanted  his  wife  to 
make  a  play  of  it, 

having  then  great  confidence  in  her  dramatic 
ability  and  none  in  his  own.  A  letter  to 
Peacock  in  July  is  worth  quoting  in  full  for 
its  vivid  picture  of  the  poet  al  fresco,  in  the 
delicious  environment  of  Bagni. 

"  Our  life  here  is  as  unvaried  by  external 
events  as  if  we  were  at  Marlow,"  he  writes. 
"We  have  been  over  to  the  Casino,  where 
I  cannot  say  there  is  anything  remarkable, 
the  women  being  far  removed  from  anything 
which  the  most  liberal  annotator  would  in- 
terpret into  beauty  or  grace,  and  apparently 
possessing  no  intellectual  excellence  to  com- 
pensate the  deficiency.  I  assure  you  it  is 
well  that  it  is  so,  for  the  dances,  especially 
the  waltz,  are  so  exquisitely  beautiful  that  it 
would  be  a  little  dangerous  to  the  newly  un- 
frozen senses  and  imagination  of  us  migra- 
tors from  the  neighborhood  of  the  pole.  As 
it  is — except  in  the  dark — there  can  be  no 


The  old  church,  Benabbio. 


peril.  The  atmosphere  here,  unlike  that  of 
the  rest  of  Italy,  is  diversified  with  clouds, 
which  grow  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  and 
sometimes  bring  thunder  and  hghtning  and 
hail,  and  decrease  toward  the  evening,  leav- 
ing only  those  finely  woven  veils  of  vapor 
w^hich  we  see  in  English  skies,  and  flocks  of 
fleecy  and  slowly  moving  clouds  which  all 
vanish  before  sunset ;  and  the  nights  are  for- 
ever serene,  and  we 
see  a  star  in  the  east 
at  sunset.  I  take 
great  delight  in 
watching  the 
changes  of  the  at- 
mosphere. In  the 
evening  Mary  and 
I  often  take  a  ride, 
for  horses  are  cheap 
in  this  country.  In 
the  middle  of  the 
day  I  bathe  in  a  pool 
or  fountain  formed 
in  the  middle  of  the 
forests  by  a  torrent. 
It  is  surrounded  on 
all  sides  by  precipit- 
ous rocks,  and  the 
water-fall  of  the 
stream  that  forms  it 
falls  into  it  on  one 
side  with  perpetual 
dashing.  Close  to 
it  on  the  top  of  the 
rocks  are  alders, 
and  above  the  great 
long  and  pointed 
blue  sky  in  strong 


chestnut -trees,  whose 
leaves  pierce  the  deep 
relief.  The  water  of  this  pool  is  as  trans- 
parent as  the  air.  It  is  exceedingly  cold, 
also.  My  custom  is  to  undress  and  sit  on 
the  rocks,  reading  Herodotus,  until  the  per- 
spiration has  subsided,  and  then  to  leap 
from  the  rock  into  this  fountain — a  prac- 
tice in  the  hot  weather  excessively  refresh- 
ing. This  torrent  is  composed,  as  it  were, 
of  a  series  of  pools  and  water-falls,  up 
which  I  sometimes  amuse  myself  by  climb- 
ing when  I  bathe,  and  receiving  the  spray 
all  over  my  body,  whilst  I  clamber  up  the 
moist  crags  with  difficulty." 

It  is  perhaps  this  same  hill  stream  that 
appears  in  the  scene  of  the  declaration  in 
"By  the  Fireside,"  for  Browning  is  said  to 
have  taken  for  this  scene  a  little  gorge  near 
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the  Baths  of  Lucca,  where  also  he  wrote 
*'In  a  Balcony,"  and  some  other  portions 
of  ''Men  and  Women." 

Look  at  the  ruined  chapel  again, 

Half-way  up  in  the  Alpine  gorge! 
Is  that  a  tower,  I  point  you  plain, 

Or  is  it  a  mill,  or  an  iron-forge, 
Breaks  solitude  in  vain  ? 

A  turn,  and  we  stand  at 
the  heart  of  things; 
The  woods   are    round 
us,  heaped  and  dim: 

From  slab  to  slab  how  it 
slips  and  springs, 
The  thread  of  water  sin- 
gle and  slim, 

Through  the  ravage  some 
torrent  brings! 

But  this  picture 
might  be  equally  true 
of  innumerable  nooks 
in  Italy's  hills,  while 
there  are  some 
phrases  in  Mrs. 
Browning's  letters 
from  Bagni  that  paint 
the  one  place  clear  in 
the  memory. 

Before  quoting  them, 
however,  it  is  amusing 
to  recall  the  observa- 
tions of  the  English 
traveller,  Richard  Bur- 
ton, who  spent  a  few 
months  of  his  wild 
youth  at  the  Baths ;  and 
indeed  it  was  here  that 
the  break-up  of  his 
family  took  place,  the 
unmanageable  sons 
going  in  one  direction 
and  the  impetuous 
Irishman,  their  father, 
in  another.     Richard  writing  of  1840,  says: 

"In  those  days,  the  Lucchese  baths  were 
the  only  place  in  Italy  that  could  boast  of  a 
tolerablv  cool  summer  climate,  and  a  few  of 
the  comforts  of  Hfe.  Sorrento,  Montenero, 
near  Leghorn,  and  the  hills  about  Rome, 
were  frequented  by  very  few;  they  came 
under  the  category  of  '  cheap  and  nasty. ' 
Hence  Bagni  collected  what  was  consid- 
ered to  be  the  distinguished  society.  It  had 
its  parson  from  Pisa,  even  in  the  days  be- 
fore the  travelling  Continental  clergyman 
was  known,  and  this  one  migrated  every    pacesweget  free  of  the  habitations  of  men — 


A  peasant  girl  of  Corsena 


year  to  the  hills,  like  the  flight  of  swallows, 
and  the  beggars  who  desert  the  hot  plains 
,  .  .  The  'queen  in  ordinary'  was  a 
Mrs.  Colonel  Stisted,  as  she  called  herself, 
the  '  sea-goddess  with  tin  ringlets  and  ven- 
erable limbs'  of  the  irrepressible  Mrs.Trol- 
lope.  In  one  season  the  Baths  collected 
Lady  Blessington,  Count  D'Orsay,  Lady 
Walpole,  and  Mrs.  E. 
B.  Browning,  the  poet- 
ess, whose  tight  sacque 
of  black  silk  gave  us 
youngsters  a  series  of 
caricatures." 

The  Brownings  went 
to  Bagni  just  for  a 
glimpse,  but  found  it  so 
charming  that  they 
stayed  the  season.  "We 
had  both  of  us,"  the 
poetess  writes,  "  but  he 
chiefly,  the  strongest 
prejudice  against  the 
Baths  of  Lucca;  taking 
them  for  a  sort  of  wasp's 
nest  of  scandal  and 
gaming,  and  expecting 
to  find  everything  trod- 
den flat  by  the  conti- 
nental English."  That 
is  one  view  of  the  place 
as  it  was  in  the  middle 
of  the  century.  And 
here  is  an  exact  picture 
of  what  it  is  hke  to-day. 
"We  have  taken  a 
sort  of  eagle's  nest  in 
this  place — the  highest 
house  of  the  highest  of 
the  three  villages  which 
are  called  Bagni  di 
Lucca,  and  which  lie  at 
the  heart  of  a  hundred 
mountains  sung  to  continually  by  a  rushing 
mountain  stream.  The  sound  of  the  river 
and  of  the  cicale  is  all  the  noise  we  hear. 
Austrian  drums  and  carriage-wheels  cannot 
vex  us,  God  be  thanked  for  it.  The  silence 
is  full  of  joy  and  consolation.     .     .     . 

"The  air  of  the  place  seems  to  penetrate 
the  heart,  and  not  the  lungs  alone;  it  draws 
you,  raises  you,  excites  you.  Mountain  air 
without  its  keenness — sheathed  in  Italian 
sunshine — think  what  that  must  be!  And 
the  beauty  and  the  solitude — for  with  a  few 
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all  is  delightful  to  me.  What  is  pecuHarly 
beautiful  and  wonderful  is  the  variety  of  the 
shapes  of  the  mountains.  They  are  a  multi- 
tude— and  yet  there  is  no  hkeness.  None, 
except  where  the  golden  mist  comes  and 
transfigures  them  into  one  glory.  For  the 
rest,  the  mountain  there  wrapped  in  the 
chestnut  forest  is  not  like  that  bare  peak 
w^hich  tilts  against  the  sky — nor  like  the  ser- 
pent twine  of  another  which  seems  to  move 
and  coil  in  the  moving,  coiHng  shadow." 

These  are  the  mountains  which,  Heine 
found,  "true  to  their  Apennine  nature,  are 
not  magnificently  misshapen  in  extravagant 
Gothic  forms;  but  their  nobly  rounded, 
cheerful  green  shapes  seem  of  themselves 
inspired  with  the  civilization  of  art,  accord- 
ing melodiously  with  the  blue  heaven." 

And  this  quaHtyofgentleness,  of  harmony, 
of  the  civihzation  of  nature,  is  the  real  charm 
of  this  lovely  spot.  For,  go  where  one  will, 
even  into  the  farthest  recesses  of  the  hills, 
one  cannot  get  away  from  the  civilization  of 
art ;  there  nature,  however  solitary,  is  never 


wild.  The  mountain  tops  seem  to  have  been 
shaped  to  a  purpose,  the  little  gray-brown 
villages  are  set  so  exactly  right  between  the 
deep  green  of  the  chestnut  forest  and  the 
liquid  sky.  Their  simple  forms  are  inter- 
esting and  grow  ever  finer  and  richer  as  one 
descends  into  the  Lucchese  plain,  reaching 
a  real  beauty  at  Barga  and  picturesque 
Ghivezzano  of  the  towers,  and  culminating 
in  classic  Lucca. 

It  was  at  Lucca  that  Heine,  after  a  six- 
teen-mile walk  from  Bagni,  met  on  a  festi- 
val day  his  two  friends — Francesca  and  the 
Irish  lady,  Matilda.  One  can  see  the  very 
tombstones,  with  their  figures  carved  by 
della  Quercia,  on  which  Matilda  made 
jokes,  till  Heinrich  told  her  that  a  pretty 
woman  without  religion  was  hke  a  flower 
without  perfume.  And  in  this  same  church 
is  the  altar  where  Francesca  knelt  and 
prayed  passionately.  She  would  not  speak 
to  Heinrich  afterward;  and  he  knew  from 
the  look  in  her  eyes  that  she  had  been 
thinking  of  Cecco. 
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MR.    BENTLYS   AWAKENING 


By  Albert  Bigelow  Paine 
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T  was  Bonnat  who  had  se- 
lected the  place.  Not  be- 
cause he  had  ever  been 
there — more  hkely  because 
he  had  not.  Bonnat  had 
been  to  so  many  places.  As 
an  excuse, however,  he  offered  the  fact  that 
one  Scott  Hardiman,  whom  he  had  known 
ten  years  before  at  college  and  who  had 
since  made  money  in  constructive  specu- 
lations, owned  a  summer  home  on  the  west 
slope  of  the  Nantic  range,  and  had,  in  a 
recent  and  chance  meeting,  recommended 
the  scenery  in  that  neighborhood. 

Van  Cleve,  who  was  slender  and  wore 
glasses,  had  said  : 

"  Now  what  does  a  man  like  that  know 
about  scenery  ?  " 

And  Denning,  who  was  sometimes 
known  as  "The  Baby"  because  he  was 
plump  and  smooth  and  looked  like  one, 
had  added  : 

**  They  are  probably  blasting  out  build- 
ing-stone across  the  valley,  running  a  rail- 
road grade  along  the  river-bank,  and  put- 
ting up  a  round-house  on  his  property." 

Bonnat  was  undisturbed.  He  had  some- 
thing more  than  two  hundred  pounds  of 
flesh,  and  unfailing  amiability. 

"  If  they  are  not  doing  so  already  I  am 
quite  certain  they  are  about  to  begin,"  he 
assented,  calmly.  "  Hardiman  is  a  living 
advance  guard  of  what  men  are  pleased 
just  now  to  call  progress." 

"  We  aren't  obliged  to  stop  with  him,  I 
suppose  ?  "  ventured  Van  Cleve. 

"Well, there  is  no  hotel  near  there,  I  be- 
lieve, as  yet.  Hardiman  is  a  sort  of  a  pio- 
neer, I  fancy.  I  suppose,  though,  there 
are  denizens  of  the  forest  who  would  shel- 
ter us  for  a  consideration.  Or  we  might 
camp  out." 

Nevertheless  they  had  gone.  They  had 
not  notified  Hardiman,  and  when  one 
evening  a  little  before  dusk  they  had  land- 
ed with  their  bags  and  sketching  traps  on 
the  platform  of  a  little  railway  station 
some  twelve  miles  distant  from  Mr.  Hardi- 
man's  roof,  and  over  the  hills  from  it  at  that, 
they  were  wholly  without  further  plans — 
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this  being  a  condition  quite  in  accordance 
with  the  artistic  temperament. 

"  Doesn't  look  like  much  of  a  place  to 
camp  //tvr,"  suggested  Van  Cleve,  dole- 
fully. 

The  half  a  dozen  village  idlers  gath- 
ered about  curiously,  but  offered  no  sug- 
gestions. Of  these  a  sparsely  whiskered 
man  and  a  somewhat  heavy  individual, 
with  rather  short  trousers,  seemed  to  take 
precedence. 

"Any  hotel  here?"  asked  Bonnat,  of 
the  sparsely  whiskered  citizen. 

"  Nope,  ain't  none." 

"Livery  stable?  " 

"  Nope." 

"  People  don't  come  here  much." 

"  Nope  ;  jes'  drummers,  an'  they  don't 
stay  over." 

"  Whose  Hght  wagon  and  team  is  that 
hitched  over  there  ?  " 

"  Ole  man  Bently's.  He's  waitin'  fer 
the  mail." 

"  Where  does  he  live  ?  " 

"  Back  in  the  hills  west  o'  here.  He 
comes  in  once  a  week  to  get  letters  from 
his  folks  in  Newbrasky.    He's  got " 

"  Anywhere  near  Scott  Hardiman's 
place  ?  " 

"  'Bout  four  miles  from  there,  I  reckon, 
by  road.     He " 

But  a  mild  discussion  arose  at  this  point 
between  the  sparsely  whiskered  citizen 
and  his  heavy-set  companion  as  to  the  dis- 
tance named,  during  which  colloquy  it  ap- 
peared that  Mr.  Bently  owned  a  few  acres 
of  land  and  a  cabin  anywhere  from  three 
to  six  miles  from  the  new  Hardiman  place 
and  considerably  higher  up  among  the  hills. 

"  I  presume  Hardiman  lives  in  the  val- 
ley," said  Van  Cleve. 

The  citizen  nodded  assent. 

"Railroad  building  there  ?  "  This  from 
Denning. 

"  'Spect  to  commence  this  summer.  " 

"  I'll  go  over  and  interview  Mr.  Bent- 
ly," suggested  Bonnat.  "We  are  strangers 
- — perhaps  he  will  remember  the  scriptural 
example  and  be  willing  to  profit  by  it." 

The  interest  of  the  citizens  was  now  di- 
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vided.  The  sparsely  whiskered  man  with 
a  fair  contingent  accompanied  Bonnat, 
while  the  heavy-set  and  short-trousered 
citizen  with  a  somewhat  larger  constitu- 
ency stayed  on  the  platform  with  Van 
Cleve  and  Denning,  studying  their  traps 
and  costumes  intently. 

Presently  Bonnat  was  seen  returning 
through  the  dusk.  A  sturdy  figure  trudged 
beside  him.  They  were  followed  by  him 
of  the  sparse  whiskers,  who  had  recruit- 
ed an  increased  following  from  the  Post- 
office  idlers. 

"  Bonny  would  make  it  if  anybody 
could,"  Van  Cleve  commented,  in  a  tone 
of  rehef. 

Bonnat  approached.  His  companion 
was  a  bearded  and  grizzled  man  of  per- 
haps sixty-five,  but  apparently  in  full 
health  and  strength.  His  face,  though 
tanned,  was  clear  and  ruddy,  and,  had  the 
countenance  been  cheerful,  would  have 
invited  familiarity.  Not  that  it  was  mo- 
rose and  sullen,  but  clouded  rather  with  a 
gloom  that  comes  of  long  discouragement 
and  surrender  to  existing  conditions. 

"This  is  Mr.  Bently,"  said  Bonnat. 
"  My  friends,  Mr.  Van  Cleve  and  Mr. 
Denning  of  New  York,"  he  added,  indi- 
cating his  companions. 

Mr.  Bently  nodded  and  gave  his  hand 
to  each  in  turn,  silently. 

"Mr. Bently,"  continued  Bonnat, cheer- 
fully, "  is  about  to  start  for  the  hills.  He 
is  willing  to  take  us  along,  and  as  his 
children  are  no  longer  at  home  and  he  is 
alone  with  his  good  wife,  he  can,  for  a 
night  at  least,  offer  us  shelter.  He  insists 
that  there's  nothing  up  there  worth  paint- 
ing, but  I  tell  him  we'll  take  a  look  at  the 
country  now  we're  here,  anyway.  Is  that 
proper  ?  " 

Van  Cleve  and  Denning  loaded  their 
traps  with  enthusiasm.  Bonnat  went 
across  to  the  village  store  for  something 
to  eat  along  the  road.  It  was  quite  dark 
when  they  finally  got  started,  though  the 
sky  was  clear  and  the  stars  breaking  out 
thickly.  Most  of  the  citizens,  including 
the  sparsely  whiskered  man  and  his  heavy 
colleague,  remained  for  the  departure,  and 
had  become  sufficiently  familiar  to  offer 
comment  and  advice — also  a  cheerful  fare- 
well. 

The  friends  were  in  good  spirits.  The 
spring   air   was   sweet   and   a   night   ride 


through  the  hills  was  bound  to  be  full  of 
interest.  As  they  drove  out  of  the  village 
a  choir  of  frogs  greeted  them,  silencing 
gradually  as  they  drew  near  the  roadside 
pond,  and  breaking  as  gradually  into  full 
chorus  again  when  they  had  passed.  Bon- 
nat sat  in  front  with  their  driver.  Van 
Cleve  and  Denning  occupied  the  rear 
seat.  The  silence  of  the  forest  and  the 
somewhat  depressing  reserve  of  their  host 
checked  the  tendency  to  conversation. 
Even  Bonnat  found  it  difficult  beginning. 
Presently  a  dark,  serrated  line  of  fohage 
above  them  was  silhouetted  gracefully 
against  the  starht  sky.  From  behind  it 
the  rising  moon  glimmered  through.  Bon- 
nat waved  his  hand  toward  it. 

"  Fine  !  "  he  said. 

Denning  and  Van  Cleve  murmured 
assent. 

Mr.  Bently  remained  silent  for  some  mo- 
ments. Then  he  said,  without  enthusiasm  : 

"  Hemlock  an'  scrub  pine.  They  ain't 
worth  anything." 

"  But  they  are  very  picturesque  on  that 
ridge  against  the  sky." 

The  silence  that  followed  was  broken 
by  the  rattling  of  paper  that  Van  Cleve 
was  removing  from  the  generous  portion 
of  country  cheese  provided  by  Bonnat. 
Then  Mr.  Bently  added  : 

"  That  ridge  is  like  all  the  rest  o'  the 
country  up  this  way.  Nothin'  but  rock 
an'  scrub  timber.  When  it  comes  day- 
Hght  you'll  see  it's  jes'  Hke  I  tell  you. 
An'  it's  still  worse  farther  up  where  I  live. 
There's  nothing  up  there  to  paint  or  to  do 
anythin'  else  with  that  ever  I  found.  I 
never  knew  any  artists  to  come  there  be- 
fore." 

"  How  long  have  you  lived  in  this  sec- 
tion ?  "  Denning  asked,  twisting  the  top 
from  a  tin  of  sardines. 

"  Born  an'  raised  here.  Never  been 
anywhere  else.     Too  poor  to  go." 

"What  brought  Scott  Hardiman  here?  " 
asked  Bonnat. 

"  He's  rich  an'  it  don't  make  so  much 
difference.  Besides,  he's  over  in  the  val- 
ley beyond,  an'  then  I  guess  he  knew  the 
railroad  was  comin,'  or  maybe  brought  it 
after  he  bought  a  lot  o'  the  land  along  the 
river." 

"  But  there  must  be  some  reason  for  a 
railroad  besides  that,"  suggested  Van 
Cleve. 
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''  Oh,  there's  rock  enough  for  buildin', 
I  s'pose,  where  they  can  get  at  it.  Maybe 
that's  what  they  want.  An'  then,  I  s'pose, 
it  had  to  pass  through  to  get  somewhere 
else." 

"  I  think  it's  more  than  hkely  Hardi- 
man  intends  to  lay  out  summer  resorts 
along  it,"  said  Denning. 

"  I  don't  see  who'd  come  to  'em,"  pro- 
tested Bently,  drearily.  "  People  are  goin' 
instead  o'  comin'.  Everybody  that  can  get 
away,  goes.  There's  places  all  around  in 
these  hills  that  folks  have  jes'  went  off  an' 
left  because  they  couldn't  make  a  livin'  on 
'em.  Mine  ain't  quite  that  bad  yet,  but 
it's  bad  enough.  I  had  two  boys  an'  a 
girl,  an'  they  all  went  West  as  soon  as 
they  got  old  enough  to  work.  They're  on 
good  farms  now,  an'  doin'  well.  I'd  go  if 
I  could  get  away." 

"  The  scenery  is  improving,"  remarked 
Bonnat.  "  It's  dark,  of  course,  but  it 
seems  to  me  we  are  getting  up  into  some 
very  picturesque  country." 

*'  You'll  see  in  the  mornin'.  There 
ain't  a  level  piece  o'  land  on  my  place  big 
enough  to  plant  a  hill  o'  potatoes  on.  An' 
mine's  better  than  some." 

"  Water  on  your  farm  ?  "  asked  Bonnat. 

**  Brooks,  good  for  nothin'  only  to  fish 
in.  Trout,  mostly.  Some  pretty  good 
ones.  Then  there's  a  httle  lake  back  o' 
me.  My  land  borders  on  one  side  of  it. 
There's  some  pickerel  there,  but  the  lake 
ain't  big  enough  for  anythin'  but  fish- 
in'." 

"That  doesn't  sound  so  bad,"  com- 
mented Van  Cleve,  while  Bonnat  and 
Denning  assented  rather  heartily. 

A  turn  in  the  road  here  brought  into 
view  the  full  moon,  lifting  itself  clear  of 
the  mountain  slope.  A  wreath  of  silver 
mist  lay  below  it,  and  a  dashing  brook  sang 
and  sparkled  almost  at  the  horses'  feet. 

"  Stop  here  a  minute,"  said  Bonnat. 
*'  Let's  take  this  in." 

Mr.  Bently  drew  rein  obediently.  For 
some  moments  all  were  silent.  Then  the 
three  artists  expressed  their  appreciation  to 
each  other  in  low  voices.  Perhaps  their 
evident  enthusiasm  communicated  some- 
thing of  its  meaning  to  their  host,  for  he 
said,  at  last  : 

"  You  can  see  more  than  this  farther 
up.  My  house  stands  almost  on  top  o' 
the  m.ountain.    The  lake  I  spoke  of  shows 


from  there,  an'  the  brook  where  we  get 
water  runs  through  the  yard." 

"  And  still  you  say  there's  nothing  up 
there  to  paint  ?  "     This  from  Bonnat. 

"  Well,  there  wouldn't  be  for  me. 
You'll  know  in  the  mornin'.  Every  man 
to  his  own  notion — yon  may  hke  it." 


II 


To  Mr.  Bently's  surprise  they  did. 
When,  next  morning  at  sunrise,  they  stood 
on  the  long  low  veranda  of  his  roomy  log 
cabin  and  looked  down  on  the  various 
shades  of  green  that  ranked  one  above  the 
other  along  the  mountain-side  and  through 
the  mist  tangle  below — then  to  the  east, 
where  the  sun  was  just  rising  over  Mount 
Washington — to  the  west,  where  morning 
sparkled  on  the  little  dancing  jewel  of  a  lake 
— as  they  drank  in  the  pure  mountain-air 
and  heard  the  plash  of  the  clear  brook  al- 
most at  their  feet  they  were  for  falling  on 
each  other's  necks  in  enthusiasm. 

"  And  you  tried  to  make  us  beheve  there 
was  nothing  to  see  up  here  !  "  challenged 
Bonnat,  as  their  host  appeared  to  summon 
them  to  breakfast.  "  Why,  man,  it's  grand  ! 
Glorious  !  Look  at  that  sunrise  !  And 
that  lake  over  there  !  And  see  those  dif- 
ferent greens  marching  up  through  the  mist 
like  armies  through  battle-smoke  !  " 

Mr.  Bently  walked  out  to  the  edge  of 
the  veranda  and  took  a  look  around  in  the 
various  directions  as  if  he  were  seeing  it 
all  for  the  first  j:ime.  Perhaps  in  a  sense 
he  was.  He  had  been  accustomed  to  re- 
garding the  landscape  merely  as  a  knotty 
problem  from  which  the  result  of  a  mea- 
gre livelihood  was  each  year  harder  to  ob- 
tain. The  value  of  its  outer  form  he  had 
never  considered.  He  may  have  realized 
something  of  this,  for  his  words  contained 
an  apology. 

"Maybe  it's  because  I've  seen  it  so 
much, "he  began, and  then  added,  quickly, 
"  but  you  can't  plough  a  forty-rod  furrow 
on  that  land  anywhere.  My  boys  out  West 
write  me  they  plough  a  field  a  mile  long, 
as  level  as  a  floor,  and  not  a  stick  or  a 
stone  on  it.  That's  what  I  call  a  grand 
country.  I  got  a  letter  from  out  there  yes- 
terday an'  one  o'  the  boys  has  a  hundred 
acres  o'  corn  all  up — in  one  field  !  That 
must  be  a  fine  sight.     I  was  jes'  a-telhn' 
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mother  that  if  Scott  Hardiman's  railroad 
come  through  the  valley  an'  made  any 
sale  for  land  up  here  we'd  sell  out  an'  go, 
pretty  quick." 

"  And  does  Mrs.  Bently  want  to  go, 
too?"  asked  Denning. 

"Well,  she'd  like  to  be  near  the  chil- 
dren, of  course,  but  she  picked  this  place  to 
build  when  we  was  married,  though  I  don't 
know  why,  an'  I  guess  she  don't  know, 
now,  herself," 

Mother,  whom  they  had  seen  but  briefly 
the  night  before,  proved  to  be  a  spry  httle 
body,  of  cheerful  speech,  and  whose  cook- 
ery seemed  exactly  adapted  to  the  require- 
ments of  mountain  appetites. 

*'  We've  been  admiring  your  selection  of 
this  spot  for  a  home."  said  Bonnat,  affably, 
as  they  seated  themselves  about  the  square 
neat  table. 

The  little  woman  looked  keenly  at  the 
artist  to  make  sure  that  he  spoke  sincerely. 

•''We  think  it  very  beautiful,"  added 
Bonnat,  by  way  of  reassurance,  while  the 
others  assented  eagerly. 

"Well,  now,"  said  Mrs.  Bently,  "I'm 
glad  to  hear  that  somebody  else  likes  it  up 
here,  at  last.  I  always  did,  but  pa  and  the 
children  was  always  so  opposed,  some 
way,  that  I  got  so  I  didn't  speak  of  it  often. 
I  think  the  lake  is  real  pretty." 

"It  certainly  is,"  said  Van  Cleve,  "and 
we'll  show  you  some  pictures  of  it  before 
the  summer  is  over — -that  is,"  he  added, 
winningly,  "if  you  are  going  to  let  us  stay." 

Mrs.  Bently  looked  almost  frightened 
and  turned  to  her  husband^  who  was  eating 
in  silence. 

"  I  guess  you'll  get  tired  of  it  before  that 
time,"  he  commented,  doubtfully  ;  "but 
you  can  stay  as  long  as  you  want  to  if 
mother  thinks  she  can  do  the  cookin'." 

"If  my  cookin'  suits  I  sh'll  be  glad  to 
do  it !"     The  reply  was  eager  and  wistful. 

"Your  cooking  is  as  good  as  the  scen- 
ery," declared  Bonnat,  at  which  even  their 
gloomy  host  smiled. 

It  may  have  been  the  prospect  of  im- 
mediate profit  to  accrue  from  his  guests, 
or  it  may  have  been  that  their  enthusiasm 
was  infectious — at  all  events,  Mr.  Bently 
seemed  in  better  spirits  after  breakfast  and 
mentioned  places  not  far  away  that  might 
interest  them.  Of  course,  he  said,  he 
didn't  know  what  kind  of  views  they 
wanted,  but  supposed  he'd  find  out  when 


he'd  seen  some  of  them  painted.  Then 
he'd  know  more  where  to  take  them.  He 
could  hitch  up  any  time  when  they  wanted 
to  go  any  distance. 

Bonnat,  who  was  somewhat  punctilious, 
arranged  with  him  to  take  to  Scott  Hardi- 
man,  forthwith,  a  message  conveying  the 
news  of  their  arrival.  Van  Cleve  and 
Denning  were  unpacking.  Bonnat  joined 
them  presently,  and  a  few  moments  later 
Mr.  Bently  appeared  with  the  light  wagon. 
He  bade  them  cordially  to  "load  in,"  and 
put  them  with  their  traps  down  on  the 
shore  of  the  lake  before  starting  for  the 
valley. 

It  was  a  perfect  spring  day  and  the  three 
friends  were  in  great  spirits. 

"  I  always  thought  Scott  Hardiman  rather 
chumpy  at  school,"  said  Bonnat,  as  Mr. 
Bently's  wagon  rattled  out  of  hearing. 
"  I  believe  now  he  really  has  a  little  music 
in  his  soul.  To  find  a  place  hke  this  and 
one  that  hasn't  been  already  over-run  with 
painters,  requires  real  genius  and  appre- 
ciative selection.  I'm  afraid  I  was  often 
a  trial  to  Scott  in  the  old  days.  I  used  to 
think  it  amusing  and  brilliant  to  chaff  peo- 
ple.     I'm  sorry  for  it  now." 

Van  Cleve  was  adjusting  his  sketching 
easel. 

"I  wouldn't  worry  too  much  over  it. 
Bonny,"  he  said,  consolingly.  "It  is 
quite  probable  your  friend  Hardiman  never 
saw  this  place.  I  don't  want  to  appear 
ungrateful,  but  it's  more  than  likely  the 
scenery  he  spoke  of  lies  nearer  his  right  of 
way.  He  may  even  have  gone  so  far  as 
to  consider  that  a  few  of  your  justly  cele- 
brated pictures  of  it  would  help  to  adver- 
tise the  road.  I  cannot  imagine  a  man 
like  that  with  any  yearning  fondness  for 
a  spot  so  difficult  of  access  as  this." 

"Our  good  man  Bently  seems  an  unde- 
veloped type  of  the  same  sort,"  observed 
Denning.  "The  old  lady  is  inclined  to  have 
a  bit  of  sentiment,  but  the  old  man,  I  fear, 
leans  to  the  intrinsic  side  of  life  only." 

"It's  the  only  side  of  fife  he's  been 
made  to  feel,"  said  Van  Cleve. 

"That,  of  course.  Van  ;  but  do  you  sup- 
pose anybody  with  the  slightest  impulse 
toward  the  beautiful  could  grow  up  amid 
these  surroundings  and  not  know  some- 
thing of  their  wonder  and  magnificence  ?" 

Bonnat,  who  had  been  arranging  some 
tackle  for  pickerel,  put  in  at  this  point. 
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"I  think,"  he  said,  reflectively,  "that 
such  a  person  might  have  no  conscious 
appreciation.  Bently,  for  instance,  never 
saw  any  other  country.  He  has  had  no 
chance  for  comparison.  He  has  never 
had  things  pointed  out  to  him.  He  seems 
an  intelligent,  kindly  hearted  man,  but  he 
has  had  rather  hard  luck,  and  the  hills  have 
not  been  overkind  to  him.  He  knows 
that  the  prairies  of  the  West  are  fruitful. 
This  he  can  understand.  It  is  altogether 
likely  that  if  he  went  to  the  prairies  he 
would  grow  hungry  for  the  hills  agam. 
Even  then,  perhaps,  he  would  hardly 
know  why.  He  looked  at  the  things  I 
pointed  out  this  morning  as  beautiful  in 
a  sort  of  dazed,  half-awake  way,  as  if  they 
were  all  new  to  him.  I  suppose  they 
were,  from  our  standpoint,  Besides,  most 
people  require  the  stimulus  of  joy  or 
hope  to  make  them  sensitive  to  form  and 
color.  The  captive  does  not  rave  over  the 
line  architecture  of  his  prison,  nor  the  lost 
traveller  on  the  grandeur  of  the  wilder- 
ness. These  mountams  have  been  some- 
thing of  both  to  Bently  He  probably 
feels  that  his  life  has  been  wasted  here 
His  soul  is  asleep.  Our  coming  has  dis- 
turbed it  a  little.  Under  proper  condi- 
tions and  with  due  encouragement  it  might 
awaken  and  become  really  appreciative 
— as  appreciative  as  —  well,  as  Scott  Har- 
diman's,  for  instance." 

"  Bravo,  Bonny  '  "  said  Van  Cleve. 
*'  Here's  to  the  waking  of  Mr.  Bently  1  " 

"  Come  over  this  way  a  moment,"  said 
Denning.  •'  I  want  you  to  stand  right 
where  I  am  and  see  how  that  edge  of 
light  follows  the  shore-hne." 

"  And  I  want  both  of  you  fellows  to 
stay  right  here  and  not  come  bothering 
around  that  point,"  commanded  Bonnat. 
"  I'm  going  over  there  to  get  some 
pickerel." 

It  was  well  on  toward  noon  when  the 
rattle  of  wheels  announced  Mr.  Bently's 
return.  The  friends  were  admiring  Bon- 
nat's  fish  when  their  host  appeared,  bear- 
ing a  rather  ostentatiously  sealed  enve- 
lope. He  glanced  at  the  pickerel  on  the 
grass. 

*'  Well,  I  see  you  got  some,"  he  ob- 
served, cheerfully  ;  *'  pretty  nice  ones, 
too." 

He  handed  Bonnat  the  envelope  and 
walked  over  to  the  sketches  that  stood 


near.     He  regarded  them  for  some  mo- 
ments in  silence. 

**  That's  the  point  out  there,"  he  said, 
at  last,  looking  at  Van  Cleve's  water-color. 
"  You've  brought  the  island  up  some 
closer  than  it  is.  I  s'pose  that's  to  get  it 
in  the  picture. " 

Van  Cleve  laughed. 

"  That's    one    reason,    I'll    admit,"  he 
said.   "  And  then  I  needed  a  spot  of  green- 
there,  you  see." 

"  I  never  thought  the  lake  had  all  them 
colors  in  it,"  observed  Mr.  Bently, 
thoughtfully,  *'I  s'pose  you  only  put 
them  in  there  to  make  it  look  pretty." 

"  Step  back  a  little  from  the  picture," 
said  Denning,  "  and  half  close  your  eyes. 
Then  look  again." 

The  old  man  obeyed  and  regarded  first 
the  work  and  then  the  lake  for  some  mo- 
ments without  speaking. 

"  How  did  you  know  them  colors  was 
in  it  when  they  don't  show  ?  "  he  said  at 
last,  almost  peevishly,  "  Nobody  can  see 
'em  in  the  water,  but  when  you  stand  here 
an'  squint  at  the  picture  it  represents  the 
lake,  exact.  An'  how  do  you  get  that 
water  shine  on  it  ?  " 

"  I  shall  be  offended  if  you  don't  say 
something  about  my  work,"  complained 
Denning. 

Mr.  Bently  turned  to  Denning's  easel. 

*'  That's  Indian  Leap,"  he  commented. 
"  Seems  to  me  you  ain't  got  it  high 
enough.  It's  higher  than  it  looks  from 
here." 

"I'll  get  nearer  and  try  again  before 
long.  You  can  take  me  to  a  good  place." 

"  Yes,  right  beyond  the  trees  there  is 
the  best  place  to  see  from.  That's  where 
the  girl's  father  stood  when  her  lover  an' 
her  jumped  off  together." 

"  It's  remarkable,"  observed  Bonnat, 
approaching,  "  how  many  Indian  lovers 
have  made  tragic  use  of  fine  scenery  hke 
that.  Hardy  writes  us  that  we  are  to 
spend  the  day  with  him  to-morrcw,"  he 
added.  "  We  are  to  have  early  lunch  with 
him,  after  which,  to  use  his  own  words, 
he  *  will  show  us  something  of  the  beau- 
ties of  the  locahties.'  I  think  he  started  to 
write  *  possibilities  '  and  scratched  it  out. 
He  is  sorry  we  did  not  let  him  know,  etc., 
etc.  I  suppose  you  can  take  us  down  after 
breakfast  and  call  for  us  in  the  afternoon, 
Mr  Bently  ? '' 
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"  Early  as  you  like,  an'  there's  a  place 
on  the  way  you  can,  maybe,  get  a  good 
view  from.  I  noticed  it  as  I  drove  along 
this  morning." 

Bonnat  looked  at  Van  Cleve  meaningly, 
while  Denning,  looking  out  at  the  water, 
said,  dreamily,  as  if  soliloquizing  : 

"The  soul  begins  to  rub  its  eyes  for  the 
wakening." 

Ill 

"  Now  then — this  is  the  view  I  spoke  of 
seeing  yesterday ! " 

Mr.  Bently  drew  rein  at  the  brow  of  a 
rather  steep  hill,  and  pointed  off  with  his 
whip-handle.  There  was  a  shade  of  tri- 
umph in  his  voice.  The  artists  looked  and 
applauded.  The  scene  was  really  pictorial 
in  the  extreme.  At  the  roadside  grew  a 
large  tree  with  over-reaching  boughs  that 
framed  the  stretch  of  wooded  mountain- 
side and  sky  beyond.  Dashing  water 
shone  here  and  there  among  the  trees. 
The  clouds,  nestling  about  the  hill-tops, 
and  the  glow  of  morning  sunlight  every- 
where were  inspiring.  Presently,  Bonnat 
said  : 

"  I  congratulate  you,  Mr.  Bently,  on 
the  selection  of  this  view.  May  I  ask  if 
you  had  never  noticed  it  before  yester- 
day?" 

"Well,  I  don't  know  as  I  ever  did.  I've 
passed  this  way,  of  course,  a  good  many 
times,  too;  but  I  s'pose  I  wa'n't  thinkin' 
much  about  scenery.  That's  speculater 
land  over  there,  an'  most  of  the  good  tim- 
ber was  took  off  forty  years  ago.  I  never 
thought  about  it's  bein'  worth  much,  I 
guess  ;  but  when  I  come  along  here  yes- 
terday I  was  thinkin'  about  what  you  said 
in  the  mornin,'  an'  it  come  to  me  that  may- 
be it  might  make  a  good  picture,  anyway." 

"  It's  Bonnat's  kind  of  a  picture,"  said 
Van  Cleve.  "  He  will  be  coming  out  here 
every  day,  after  this." 

Mr.  Bently,  as  did  everyone,  indicated  a 
growing  interest  in  Bonnat. 

"  I  can  bring  him  out  in  the  wagon 
as  well  as  not,"  he  said  ;  "  every  day,  or 
as  often  as  he  wants  to  come.  It's  no 
trouble,  an'  I  better  be  doin'  that  than 
tryin'  to  raise  a  crop  on  a  patch  o'  clearin' 
where  you  can't  raise  anything  but  stumps 
an'  stones." 

"That'll  just  suit  Bonnat,"  laughed 
Denning.      "  He  was  never  known  to  walk 


so  much  as  a  block  in  his  life  if  he  could 
help  it." 

The  good-natured  Bonnat  smiled,  lazily, 
and  his  eyes  lingered  on  the  scene  as  they 
descended. 

"I  shall  paint  it,"  he  said.  "I  shall 
paint  it  in  the  first  glow  of  morning.  A 
morning  that  is  not  quite  of  earth — a  Hght 
that  never  shone  on  sea  or  land.  I  will 
make  it  Turneresque  and  mysterious.  In 
the  foreground  I  will  make  a  human  soul 
looking  out  on  it  all  with  wonder.  I  may 
get  Mr.  Bently  to  pose  for  the  figure.  I 
shall  call  my  picture  *  Where  the  Soul 
Wakes.'" 

"  Which  will  be  a  title  as  mysterious  as 
the  picture,"  commented  Van  Cleve. 

Mr.  Bently  seemed  lost  in  reflection. 

"I  don't  know,"  he  said  at  last,  thought- 
fully, "J  do  feel  somehow  as  if  I  was  kind 
of  wakin'  up." 

Arriving  in  the  valley,  they  were  some- 
what effusively  received  by  Bonnat's  old 
classmate,  Scott  Hardiman.  He  was  a 
well  groomed,  prosperous-looking  man, 
with  an  air  which  made  the  three  friends 
glad  they  were  not  dependent  on  his  hos- 
pitality. He  had  excellent  refreshments 
served  immediately,  and  sent  something 
out  for  Mr.  Bently,  who  had  already  driven 
homeward. 

Mr.  Hardiman's  house  and  grounds 
were  very  new,  and  their  newness  was 
conspicuous.  Not  enough  so,  perhaps, 
for  their  owner,  who  indicated  the  latest 
improvements  and  mentioned  others  that 
were  to  follow.  He  had  recently  bought 
the  land,  he  explained — a  large  tract  of  it, 
extending  along  the  river  for  miles.  His 
family  would  be  up,  by  and  by,  for  the 
summer.  He  was  on  the  ground  early  to 
see  that  matters  were  moving  along  prop- 
erly. Grading  for  the  new  railroad  would 
begin  soon.  It  would  quadruple  the  value 
of  river  property  when  the  first  shovel  of 
dirt  was  thrown.  Later  he  pointed  out 
his  possessions  as  they  drove  along  the 
river-road  behind  a  handsome  team  of 
bays. 

"  My  line  over  there  runs  back  to  the 
big  dead  oak,  half  way  up  the  mountain," 
he  said,  indicating  with  his  whip.  "  The 
hotel  will  be  a  litde  below  that,  and  cot- 
tages on  both  sides.  There'll  be  rustic 
stairs  going  all  the  way  up,  starting  from  a 
fancy  litde  station  below.      Fine,  eh?  " 
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**  Excellent  !  "  said  Bonnat. 

''  I  think  I'll  have  to  get  you  to  paint  it 
for  me  when  we're  all  done,  Bonnat.  You 
could  make  a  good  thing  of  it,  couldn't 
you  ?  I'd  like  to  have  it  for  my  office  in 
town." 

Bonnat  was  gazing  down  a  rather  noble 
sweep  of  river  whose  waters  would  soon 
vibrate  to  the  thunder  and  scream  of  the 
locomotive. 

"Why,  yes,"  he  assented,  thoughtfully. 
"  I  was  just  reflecting  that  I  might  do  it 
as  a  companion-piece  to  another  picture 
I  have  in  mind.  I  shall  have  it  in  good 
bright  sunhght  so  as  to  bring  out  the  hotel 
and  cottages  and  ihe  rustic  stairs,  with  a 
number  of  correctly  dressed  people  about. 
And  then  below  I  could  put  in  a  train  just 
stopping  at  the  fancy  station,  with  a  lot  of 
swell-looking  tourists  getting  off " 

''  That's  good  !  Fine  !  "  broke  in  Har- 
diman. 

''  And  a  little  to  one  side  I  could  have 
a  figure  regarding  it  all — that  could  be 
you,  Scott,  of  course — under  a  tree,  per- 
haps, by  a  table  with  a  good  botde  and 
things,  regarding  it  with  the  satisfaction  of 
doing  well  —  well-doing,  I  mean,  and  I 
would  call  it  *  Where  the  Soul  Sleeps.'  " 

Hardiman's  smile  had  died  and  his  face 
assumed  a  perplexed  and  suspicious  look. 
Perhaps  he  remembered  the  Bonnat  of 
college  days. 

"  I  don't  see  the  connection,"  he  said, 
rather  coldly. 

"  I  don't  know  that  I  do,  either,"  Bon- 
nat answered,  undisturbed.  "  But  my 
other  picture  will  be  called  '  Where  the 
Soul  Wakes,'  and  this  impresses  me  as 
being  its  perfect  andthesis." 

"Bonnat  means  that  it  will  be  a  good 
place  for  tired  souls  to  seek  rest,"  ventured 
Van  Cleve,  pacifically. 

"Yes,  a  quiet,  restful  place,  you  see," 
added  Denning. 

But  Hardiman,  unsatisfied,  did  not  see, 
and  grew  combative. 

"  It  won't  be  quiet  and  sleepy  very 
long,  if  that's  what  you  mean,"  he  said, 
with  decision.  "There'll  be  business  here. 
I'll  make  this  the  end  of  a  division,  and 
there'll  be  a  round-house  and  shops,  just 
below  the  bend  yonder.  You  won't  know 
the  place  in  five  years  !  " 

There  was  a  ring  of  triumph  and  chal- 
lenge in  his  voice. 


"I  believe  it,"  assented  Bonnat,  quiet- 
ly, "and  Scott  Hardiman  will  be  a  milhon 
dollars  to  the  good." 

"  Well,  perhaps  not  quite  that  much," 
said  Hardiman,  with  becoming  modesty, 
"but  Til  have  something  snug  out  of  the 
investment  and  trouble,  and  why  shouldn't 
I  ?  I'm  not  here  for  fun  or  for  glory,  as 
you  fellows  are.  I  never  could  under- 
stand, Bonnat,  how  it  was  that  with  your 
ability  and  chances  you  turned  out  to  be 
an  artist.  You  had  more  money  than  I 
did  at  college,  and  was  ahead  of  me  in 
most  of  the  classes.  There's  no  reason 
why  you  shouldn't  have  been  vice-presi- 
dent of  a  railroad  by  this  time,  and  up 
here  making  a  pile  out  of  this  land  instead 
of  daubing  paint  on  a  rag  and  taking 
chances  on  selling  it." 

Mr.  Hardiman's  tone  was  reminiscently 
vindictive,  as  one  settling  off  an  old  score. 
The  memory  of  college  associations  with 
Bonnat  could  not  have  been  wholly  pleas- 
ant. A  dangerous  light  was  beginning  to 
show  in  Van  Cleve's  eyes  and  Denning 
smoked  pretty  hard.  Bonnat  only  smiled 
pleasantly. 

"Well,  you  see,  Scott,"  he  said,  "a 
good  many  fellows  with  bright  prospects 
in  youth  go  wrong  afterward." 

"  No,"  said  Hardiman,  patronizingly; 
"  I  didn't  mean  that,  of  course,  and  I've 
no  doubt  you've  done  well  enough  with 
your  art — I  heard  you  sold  a  picture  once 
for  a  thousand  dollars — but  in  business 
you  might  have  made  a  hundred  times 
that  much  in  a  few  years,  and  then  if  you 
wanted  to  amuse  yourself  painting  you'd 
be  able  to  do  it  in  some  sort  of  comfort. 
And  it  really  does  seem  that  the  ones 
who  are  not  so  brilliant  at  the  start  are 
the  ones  who  hang  on  and  persevere  and 
get  there  in  the  end." 

"  You  are  right,  Scott,  and  your  own 
success  proves  it,"  Bonnat  responded, 
heartily.  "  I  have  always  spoken  of  you 
as  an  example  of  what  sheer  perseverance 
and  industry  would  accomplish." 

Mr.  Hardiman  accepted  this  as  a  com- 
pliment and  was  molHfied,  even  to  the 
point  of  making  substantial  acknowledge- 
ment. 

"It  isn't  too  late  for  you  yet,"  he  said, 
generously.  "  There  are  plenty  of  chances 
to  make  money.  You  used  to  put  me 
down   a  httle  at  school,   I  thought,  but 
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that's  when  we  were  boys,  and  it  is  all 
past.  I've  forgotten  it  long  ago,  and  if 
you  want  to  come  down  here  and  take  a 
chance  with  me  on  this  deal,  I'll  see  that 
you're  taken  care  of  in  good  shape. 
Somebody's  going  to  make  money  here 
besides  me,  and  for  old  times'  sake  I'll  let 
you  in  cheaper  than  anybody." 

Bonnat  leaned  back  in  the  cushions, 
and  even  Denning  and  Van  Cleve  could 
not  discover  any  sarcasm  in  his  reply. 

"I'm  afraid  it  is  too  late,  old  man,"  he 
said  ;  "  but  I  thank  you  all  the  same  for 
your  generosity.  What  little  time  and 
money  come  my  way  I  will  keep  on  wast- 
ing, I  suppose,  to  the  end.  I  don't  seem 
to  know  about  anything  else." 

"Oh,  well,  think  it  over,"  insisted  Har- 
diman,  cheerily.  ''You're  going  to  be  up 
here  awhile.  Remember  my  offer,  and 
come  down  and  we'll  talk  about  it." 

"I'll  remember,"  said  Bonnat,  "and  if 
I  conclude  to  take  a  dip  in  speculative 
waters  I  don't  know  of  anyone  I'd  rather 
have  pick  the  place  for  me  than  you." 

That  night  as  the  friends  sat  on  Mr. 
Bently's  veranda  watching  the  moon  rise 
over  the  hilltops,  Van  Cleve  said  : 

"  Behold  divine  Nature  whose  hand- 
maiden is  Art." 

And  Denning  said  : 

"  Divine  Nature  and  her  hand-maiden 
don't  get  much  sympathy  in  this  part  of 
the  world.  What  with  Mr.  Bently,  who 
insisted  he  had  no  scenery " 

"And  Mr.  Hardiman,  who  insisted  on 
having  too  much " 

"  I  prefer  Bendy,"  said  Bonnat. 


IV 


Bonnat's  picture  progressed. 

Each  morning  Mr.  Bently  drove  him 
over  with  his  traps  to  the  point  selected, 
and  usually  remained  for  a  time  to  watch 
with  growing  interest  the  development  of 
form  and  color  under  Bonnat's  ready 
brush.  He  felt  considerable  responsibil- 
ity in  the  success  of  this  work  which  had 
been  begun,  in  a  sense,  at  his  suggestion, 
and  of  which  the  artist  told  him  he  was  to 
become  a  part.  He  lingered  about,  some- 
times gathering  berries  and  curious  plants 
which  he  offered  to  Bonnat,  who  ate  the 
first  and  gave  names  to  the  second  with 


equal  complaisance.  The  horses  browsed 
on  the  bushes  by  the  roadside,  and  an  at- 
mosphere of  quiet  peace  lay  on  the  lands 
about. 

Sometimes  as  the  artist  worked  he  talked, 
and  the  old  mountaineer  hung  upon  his 
words.  The  talk  was  of  the  picture,  for 
the  most  part,  and  Bonnat  spoke  with  a 
simple  directness  of  the  simple  methods 
by  which  he  found  his  way  to  the  form  and 
meanings  of  nature.  He  was  encouraged 
in  this  by  the  replies  and  observations 
which  Mr.  Bently  sometimes  made. 

Speaking  to  Van  Cleve  one  day,  Bon- 
nat said  : 

''The  old  chap's  soul  is  really  waking, 
I  believe;  at  least  his  sense  of  values  is 
quickened.  I  was  putting  in  foreground 
to-day,  and  leaving  out  a  lot  of  things,  when 
he  came  up  and  watched  me.  I  expected 
him  to  ask  me  why  I  didn't  put  in  all  the 
rocks  and  stuff  just  as  they  are  there." 

"Didn't    he  ?" 

''  No.  He  said,  'I  s'pose  the  reason  you 
don't  put  all  the  rocks  in  is  because  there'd 
be  so  much  to  see  in  front  of  the  picture 
a  person  couldn't  see  anything  else.'" 

"  Did  the  old  man  say  that  ?" 

"  Yes ;  and  he  said  something  else.  He 
said,  'Of  course  you  don't  think  about 
that  when  you  look  at  the  scene  itself,  but 
I  guess  that's  because  the  scene  is  so  big 
and  natural  that  you  don't  notice  it.'  " 

"I  think  I'll  take  some  instructions  from 
Mr.  Bently,"  said  Denning,  who  had  been 
hstening.  "  I  never  have  a  very  happy 
time  with  my  foregrounds." 

"If  you  can  pull  him  away  from  Bon- 
nat," laughed  Van  Cleve.  "  The  old  chap 
thinks  the  sun  rises  and  sets  with  Bonny. 
It's  the  old  lady  that's  our  friend.  She  has 
told  us  all  the  good  places  about  the  lake 
of  which  she  is  the  special  tutelary.  Do 
you  know,  I  am  glad  we  came  here,  if  only 
on  her  account.  I  suspect  that  she  has 
been  rather  overborne  and  ridiculed  all  her 
life  for  having  picked  this  out  as  a  place 
to  live.  She's  got  official  recognition  now 
for  the  first  time,  and  she  revels  in  it. 
She  told  us  the  other  day  that  she  would 
like  to  have  a  picture  of  the  lake  clear 
round — showing  both  sides  at  once." 

"And  I'm  going  to  paint  it  for  her," 
said  Denning.  "  I  know  what  it  is  to  be 
down-trodden  and  starved  for  apprecia- 
tion." 
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'•  Well,  of  course,  Denny,  Bonny  and  I 
do  impose  upon  you  some,  but  you  won't 
lack  for  appreciation  if  you  do  that.  She 
gives  you  all  the  best  things  at  the  table 
now." 

"  Not  so  !  She  gave  you  both  legs  of 
one  fried  chicken  yesterday,  and  Bonny 
and  I  had  to  get  along  with  wings  and 
breast,  and  one  apiece  of  the  other." 

Van  Cleve,  the  slender,  regarded  his 
two  plump  comrades  with  disdain. 

*'  I  notice  you  and  Bonny  are  waxing 
thin,  lately,"  he  growled. 

And  so  the  pleasant  summer  advanced, 
and  work  advanced  with  it.  To  the  three 
artists,  the  surroundings  seemed  ideal. 
The  fishing  as  well  as  the  scenery  was 
good.  There  were  no  interruptions — no 
unpleasant  social  duties,  no  haunting 
phantom  of  heavy  expense.  Once,  only, 
Mr.  Hardiman  had  ridden  up  to  pay  his 
respects,  and  on  that  day — luckily,  you 
might  have  thought  from  their  manner — 
they  were  absent  with  their  host,  who  had 
driven  them  over  the  mountain  to  see  some 
picturesque  scenery  remembered  from 
childhood.  Mr.  Hardiman  had  looked 
about  with  some  interest  and  left  a  note 
for  Bonnat,  in  which  he  stated  that  the 
chance  for  investment  would  still  be  open 
for  a  few  days,  but  that  work  on  the  new 
road  would  begin  at  once,  and  if  Bonnat 
had  concluded  to  take  a  "dip,"  as  he  said, 
he  would  better  let  him  know  without  de- 
lay. His  doors  were  always  open  to  Bon- 
nat and  his  friends  whenever  they  felt  an 
inchnation  toward  the  comforts  of  modern 
civilization,  and  he  begged  to  remain,  etc. 

Denning  lounged  back  on  the  long  ve- 
randa and  sipped  from  a  cool  glass. 

"  Mr.  Hardiman' s  modern  comforts 
cant'  beat  this  much,"  he  said,  with  vast 
satisfaction. 

"  But  Bonny  ought  to  go,"  drowsed 
Van  Cleve.  "  He's  missing  the  chance  of 
his  life." 

A  few  days  later  when  Mr.  Bently  was 
going  in  that  direction  he  took  a  brief  ac- 
knowledgment to  Mr.  Hardiman. 

"We  thank  you  for  your  hospitality  so 
kindly  offered,"  wrote  Bonnat,  "as  well  as 
for  the  opportunity  of  financial  improve- 
ment— the  latter,  I  take  it,  being  open  to 
my  friends  as  well  as  myself — but  among 
us  all  there  is  neither  time  just  now  for  the 
one,  nor  money  enough  for  the  other,  to 


make  it  worth  the  slightest  trouble  on  your 
part.  All  the  same,  we  appreciate  your 
willingness  to  help  us  into  the  pleasant 
path  of  profit,  and  remain,  as  ever,"  etc. 

Mr.  Hardiman  did  not  think  it  neces- 
sary to  reply,  and  as  the  friends  were  rath- 
er busy  this  fact  escaped  notice.  Bonnat 
was  working  hard,  for  him,  on  his  big 
picture.  Van  Cleve  and  Denning  were 
doing  a  number  of  things  not  so  large. 
Mr.  Hardiman  became  as  a  memory. 

Once  a  week  Mr.  Bently  drove  to  the 
railway  village  for  the  mail;  also  for  gro- 
ceries, and  such  supplies  as  his  guests  re- 
ceived by  express  from  the  city.  The  late 
arrival  of  the  train  from  below  delayed  his 
return  at  these  times  until  far  in  the  night. 
It  was  Mr.  Bently's  great  joy,  therefore, 
on  the  next  morning  after  each  such  trip 
to  open  the  inevitable  box  which,  besides 
the  necessaries  of  art,  usually  contained 
some  of  those  kindly  luxuries  to  which 
the  bohemian  artist  is  rarely  indifferent. 
There  were  magazines,  too,  and  papers, 
in  which  Mrs.  Bently  found  exceeding 
great  comfort. 

But  on  one  of  these  mornings  when  the 
box  was  brought  forth  and  placed  at  the 
end  of  the  long  veranda,  where  the  friends 
awaited  breakfast,  the  old  look  of  gloom 
seemed  to  have  returned  to  Mr.  Bently's 
face.  He  brought  the  hatchet  as  usual, 
but  he  hardly  spoke  in  answer  to  their 
greeting,  and  he  went  through  the  work  of 
prying  off  the  box-lid  with  none  of  the 
usual  banter  as  to  the  contents.  Bonnat 
noticed  this  and  looked  at  him  closely. 

"Any  bad  news,  Mr.  Bently?"  he 
asked,  at  length. 

Mr.  Bently  lifted  out  the  articles  care- 
fully, brushing  back  into  the  box  the  ex- 
celsior that  clung  to  them,  and  ranged 
them  along  the  floor.  Then  he  regarded 
sternly  an  inoffensive  bottle  of  raw  oil, 
which  was  altogether  less  deserving  of  re- 
proach than  the  white-and-gold-label  bot- 
tle beside  it.  Presently  he  said,  as  if  an- 
nouncing great  disaster  : 

"  Scott  Hardiman's  begun  his  railroad." 

"  Yes,"  said  Bonnat,  "  I  expected  that. 
It's  not  likely  to  make  any  difference  up 
here,  though." 

Mr.  Bently  looked  harder  at  the  oil- 
bottle. 

"  It's  already  made  a  difference  up 
here,"  he  said,  solemnly. 
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"  How's  that  ?  "  asked  Van  Cleve. 

The  friends  were  all  attentive  now. 

**  In  the  land.  There's  fellows  in  the 
village  buyin'.  They  want  it  for  the 
stone.  They  call  it  some  kind  o'  mar- 
ble." 

"Oh,"  said  Bonnat,  ''then  perhaps 
you'll  get  a  chance  to  sell  and  go  West  as 
you've  been  wanting  to  do.  I'd  hold  on 
a  httle,  though,  and  not  sell  too  soon. 
You  may  get  a  lot  more  by  waiting,  and 
then  we'd  like  another  summer  up  here, 
too,  before  the  rush." 

Denning  and  Van  Cleve  assented  to 
this  eagerly. 

"  Don't  worry  thinking  you  won't  get 
a  chance,"  continued  Bonnat.  "  Watch 
Scott  Hardiman.  When  he  stops  buying, 
then  sell.  You'll  have  buyers  after  you 
from  all  directions." 

But  this  assurance  did  not  seem  to  re- 
lieve Mr.  Bently.  If  anything,  the  gloom 
on  his  face  deepened.  He  replaced  the 
cover  on  the  box  and  fitted  the  nails  into 
place  mechanically. 

"  I  don't  believe  there's  any  stone  on  my 
place,"  he  grumbled. 

"  Of  course  there  is,"  declared  Denning. 
"We've  seen  it  down  toward  the  lake,  lots 
of  it !  Van  Cleve  said  the  first  day  we  came 
that  such  stone  would  be  worth  a  fortune 
if  it  could  be  quarried." 

"But  that's  the  trouble  !  It  couldn't  be 
quarried  !  They  couldn't  get  that  stone 
out  !"  The  old  man  spoke  almost  eagerly. 

"  Why  certainly  they  can,"  said  Bon- 
nat. "  They'll  run  tram-roads  up  in  these 
hills  and  put  in  steam  drills,  and  the  way 
they'll  whistle  and  puff  and  take  that 
stone  out  of  there  will  be  worth  going 
miles  not  to  see." 

Mr.  Bently's  under  lip  dropped  as  he 
stared  at  the  speaker,  and  his  face  seemed 
to  grow  pale. 

"Just  hold  on  a  httle,"  continued  Bon- 
nat, "and  you'll  get  enough  money  out  of 
this  place  to  buy  a  farm  out  where  your 
children  are  and  pass  your  old  age  in  peace 
and  plenty." 

Mr.  Bently  drove  a  nail  into  place  with 
a  bang. 

"  I  ain't  a-worryin'  about  my  old  age  !" 
he  said,  almost  fiercely.  "  An'  I  guess  the 
children  can  come  here  when  they  want 
to  see  me."  He  had  risen  and  was  start- 
ing with  the  box  down  the  veranda.      "I 


won't  be  in  any  hurry  about  sellin',"  he 
added,  defiantly. 

"  No,"  assented  Bonnat, "  you've  got  the 
stone  all  right  and  can  afford  to  wait." 

"  More  stone  than  sense  !" 

The  old  man  disappeared  around  the 
corner  of  the  house  and  left  his  guests  to 
gather  up  the  articles. 

"This  tobacco  is  a  new  brand,"  com- 
mented Denning.  "  I  hope  it's  better  than 
the  last  they  sent  us." 

"What  did  the  old  chap  mean  by  hav- 
ing more  stone  than  sense  ?"  asked  Van 
Cleve. 

Bonnat,  who  was  regarding  critically 
the  bottle  of  white  and  gold  label,  looked 
amused. 

"I  suspect  that  he  isn't  so  anxious  to 
sell  now  as  he  thought  he  was.  Most 
people  who  have  lived  in  one  place  all 
their  lives  and  think  themselves  very  tired 
of  it  are  not  eager  to  leave  when  the  chance 
finally  comes.  Mr.  Bently  was  probably 
abusing  himself  for  some  such  hesitation." 

"  What  a  desolation  this  place  will  be- 
come when  the  vandals  overrun  it,"  said 
Van  Cleve,  dolefully.  "  In  time,  I  sup- 
pose, they'll  put  a  hotel  on  the  lake,  where 
the  regulation  summer  girl  will  pursue  the 
fiery  and  untamed  summer  man,  and  rave 
over  scenery  that  the  steam-  drill  and  tram- 
road  have  tortured  and  mangled.  The 
old  lady  would  be  in  tears  if  she  under- 
stood, and  if  you  could  have  begun  the 
waking  of  Mr.  Bently's  soul  a  half  cen- 
tury earlier  he  might  have  hesitated  even 
longer  about  letting  his  farm  go." 

There  were  several  days  following  this 
incident  that  Mr.  Bently  seemed  somewhat 
indifferent  to  the  welfare  of  his  guests. 
He  left  just  after  breakfast  for  the  most 
part  and  did  not  return  until  after  dusk. 
When  he  mentioned  it  he  apologized  briefly 
and  assured  them  that  he  would  be  on 
hand  again  in  a  few  days.  It  was  true 
that  this  was  of  less  importance  now,  as 
Bonnat  had  so  far  progressed  with  his 
work  that  he  painted  in  an  improvised  stu- 
dio at  the  end  of  the  veranda,  while  Van 
Cleve  and  Denning,  as  heretofore,  found 
subjects  near  at  hand. 

There  were  not  many  days  left  to  them 
and  they  were  making  hay.  Bonnat  had 
done  a  number  of  smaller  things  besides 
the  big  canvas.  The  latter  was  pro- 
nounced a  great  success — the  best  thing 
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he  had  done,  Van  Cleve  said — a  decision 
in  which  Denning  concurred.  Mr.  Bently, 
whose  gloom  had  somewhat  disappeared 
once  more,  sometimes  sat  before  the  picture, 
regarding  it  through  half-closed  lids.  He 
had  seen  it  grow,  and  every  part  of  it,  but 
he  rarely  spoke  concerning  it.  Though 
certainly  idealized,  the  patriarchal  figure 
in  the  foreground  was  himself,  and  even 
Mrs.  Bently  pronounced  it  a  good  like- 
ness. She  did  not  inquire  as  to  the  signifi- 
cance of  the  picture,  and  was  more  inter- 
ested in  the  lake  scenery  of  Van  Cleve  and 
Denning. 

"  Where  does  the  old  man  go  to,  every 
day  ?  "  asked  Denning,  one  morning. 

"I  suspect,"  said  Van  Cleve,  ''that  he's 
selling  his  place.  I  heard  him  say  some- 
thing to  the  old  lady  as  I  came  out  just 
now  about  getting  the  papers  signed.  I 
suppose  he  was  afraid  to  wait,  as  Bonny 
advised  him  to." 

Bonnat,  who  overheard,  made  no  com- 
ment, but  there  was  a  look  of  disappoint- 
ment in  his  face. 

That  afternoon,  Mr.  Bently  came  home 
earlier  and  seemed  in  high  spirits.  Bon- 
nat was  alone  at  the  end  of  the  veranda. 
The  old  man  came  over  and  watched  him 
as  he  worked.  Presently  he  cleared  his 
throat. 

"  I — h'm — we  been  buyin'  some  prop- 
erty," he  hesitated. 

Bonnat  turned  quickly. 

"  Buying  some  !  " 

"  Yes,  I — that  is,  we  got  the  other  side 
o'  the  lake  now." 

"  You  don't  tell  me  !  Why,  I  thought 
you  wanted  to  sell  !  " 

"  Yes,  well,  but  you  see  the  old  lady — 
that  is,  I  thought  it  might  go  up  in 
price  an' — we  had  a  Httle  money  ahead, 
an' " 

"  Oh,  I  see  !  A  sort  of  speculation. 
You'll  be  a  regular  Scott  Hardiman 
next  !  " 

The  old  man  stopped  short  and  his 
tanned  face  grew  slowly  crimson. 

''  Don't  say  that,  Mr.  Bonnat,"  he  plead- 
ed, his  voice  trembhng  and  growing  al- 
most fierce.  "  Don't  say  that  !  I'm  goin' 
to  tell  you  the  truth  !  Right  here,  before 
this  picture  that  tells  it  in  your  way,  I'm 
goin'  to  tell  it  in  mine.  I  said  the  prop- 
erty might  go  up  in  price,  an'  I  s'pose  it 
will,  an'  that  is  the  reason  I  bought  it  now, 


while  I  could  afford  it.  But  if  it  went  up 
to  a  hundred  times  what  I  paid  for  it  I 
wouldn't  sell !  I  begun  to  say  that  the  old 
lady  likes  it  here,  an'  she  does,  but  that 
ain't  the  only  reason  we're  goin'  to  stay. 
We're  goin'  to  stay  because,  I've  found 
out,  too,  at  last,  that  we've  got  the  most 
beautiful  place  on  God's  green  earth,  an' 
I'll  spend  my  last  dollar  to  keep  them  rock- 
breakers  an'  steam- whistlers  out  of  it  !  I 
own  the  land  clean  around  that  lake,  now, 
an'  the  island  in  the  middle  ;  an'  as  long 
as  either  me  or  the  old  lady  lives  they'll 
never  quarry  the  stone  there — no,  sir  ! 
Not  if  they  offer  a  million  dollars  for  it  ! " 

Mr.  Bently  choked  a  little,  and  there 
was  a  suspicious  gleam  in  his  eyes. 

"  An'  it's  you,  Mr.  Bonnat,  that  has 
done  it — you  an'  your  friends — but  you, 
mostly,  fpr  it  was  mostly  you  I  talked  with 
while  you  was  painting  that  picture  there, 
which  is  as  true  as  the  Gospel.  My  soul 
did  wake  up,  right  on  that  spot.  It  had 
been  asleep  sixty-seven  years,  Mr.  Bon- 
nat, an'  you  woke  it  up — a  little  the  first 
day,  an'  then,  after  awhile,  I  got  my  eyes 
wide  open,  an' please  God,  I'll  never  shut 
'em  again  till  I  shut  'em  for  the  last  time." 

There  were  genuine  tears  on  Mr.  Bent- 
ly's  cheeks  now,  and  perhaps  the  shine  in 
Bonnat's  eyes  was  their  reflection. 

"To  think  I've  been  hvin' all  these 
years  blind  !"  the  old  man  continued; 
"  an'  didn't  look  at  the  sunrise  except  to 
see  if  it  was  goin'  to  be  a  good  day  or  not ; 
and  didn't  watch  the  different  colors  on 
the  mountains  in  the  spring,  an'  the  trees 
reflectin'  in  the  lake,  nor  the  moon  comin' 
over  the  hills,  an'  the  thunder-clouds  gal- 
lopin'  Hke  wild  horses  across  the  valley. 
It  was  you  that  showed  me  all  that,  an' 
when  I  did  see  an'  know  about  'em,  an' 
when  I  heard  about  men  hke  Scott  Hardi- 
man buyin'  up  these  hills  an'  tearin'  'em 
to  pieces,  the  thought  o'  sellin'  this  place 
made  me  cold  an'  sick  !  I  didn't  own  up, 
at  first,  even  to  myself  an'  mother  !  An' 
then  when  I  did,  we  said  we'd  spend  what 
we  had  to  keep  'em  out,  an'  we  have  ! 
An'  that's  the  diff'rance  between  me  an' 
Scott  Hardiman.  I'm  buyin'  to  keep  an' 
preserve.  He's  buyin'  to  sell  an'  tear  to 
pieces  !  But  he  won't  tear  this  farm  to 
pieces,  nor  this  lake,  nor  this  house !  An' 
mother  an'  I  wouldn't  trade  it  for  Scott 
Hardiman's   fine  house  down  below,  nor 
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all  his  land,  nor  his  whole  railroad  an' 
money  !  " 

Bonnat  had  risen  and  taken  the  old 
mountaineer's  hand.  Mrs.  Bently  had  ap- 
peared in  the  door  behind,  her  face  smil- 
ing and  happy.  Denning  and  Van  Cleve 
were  coming  up  the  path  from  the  lake. 

"  An'  when  you  get  to  the  city,"  added 
Mr.  Bently,  calmly,  "  I  want  you  to  have 
a  degarrytype  taken  o'  that  paintin'  an' 
send  it  up  to  me.  There'll  be  people 
there  that  won't  know  what  the  name 
means,  but  it  tells  more  'n  a  lib'ary  o' 
books  to  me,  an'  mother  knows  now  what 
it  means,  too.  An'  mother  an'  me  never 
lived  any,  either  of  us,  till  this  summer, 
an'  we're  goin'  to  plan  an'  fix  things  about 
the  house  some  this  winter  so  when  you 
come  again  we'll  be  prepared." 

Van  Cleve  and  Denning  came  up  and 
sat  on  the  edge  of  the  veranda  while  Bon- 
nat explained  briefly  what  had  taken 
place. 

"And  you'd  better  bring  out  one  of 
those  bottles,  Mrs.  Bently,"  he  conclud- 
ed, "  the  one  with  the  white  and  gold 
label,  and  five  glasses.  We'll  drink  to  the 
long  life  of  Mr.  and  Mrs,  Bently,  to  our 
return  next  summer,  and  to  the  confusion 

of  Sc "  he  hesitated,  remembering  the 

chance  of  their  coming,  and  then  added, 
"the  vandals  !  " 

It  was  a  rare  morning  in  early  Septem- 
ber when  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bently  took  the 
three  artists  to  the  railroad.  The  moun- 
tains were  perhaps   more  beautiful  than 


ever,  and  the  friends  parted  with  them  re- 
gretfully. Mr.  Bently  indicated  many  bits 
of  scenery  that  he  had  noticed  in  his 
joumeyings  back  and  forth  during  the 
summer.  As  they  neared  the  village  he 
turned  and  pointed  backward  with  his 
whip. 

"  There's  the  ridge,"  he  said,  "  o'  hem- 
lock an'  scrub  pine  where  you  saw  the 
moon  risin'  that  first  night.  I've  seen  the 
moon  rise  over  it  more  than  once  sense, 
an'  when  I  got  so  I  didn't  think  about 
the  scrub  timber,  but  only  how  lovely  it 
looked,  I  knew  I  was  wakin'  up.  There'll 
be  a  moon  there  to-night,  an'  I'll  show  it 
to  mother,  goin'  home." 

The  sparsely  whiskered  man  saw  the 
train  pull  out,  and  watched  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Bently  cross  the  street  to  the  village  store. 

"  Seem  like  1  never  saw  old  man  Bently 
look  as  well  as  he  does  this  fall,"  he  re- 
marked to  the  man  of  flesh  and  short 
trousers  beside  him. 

"  No  ;  seems  hke  he's  fattenin'  up  some." 

"'Tain't  that,  but  he's  more  chirrupy, 
an'  frien'ly  than  he  use  to  be ;  an'  I  don't 
recollec'  seein'  Mis'  Bently  in  town  be- 
fore, fer  years." 

"  I  guess  he  'spects  to  make  a  pile  o' 
money  out  o'  his  farm  now  an'  the  Ian' 
he  bought  aroun'  the  lake  up  there.  They 
say  he's  been  offered  more  'n  es  much 
again  es  he  paid  fer  it,  a'ready." 

The  sparsely  whiskered  man  sighed. 

"He  must  a'  got  somethin'  wuth  while 
out  o'  them  artists  this  summer,"  he  said. 


Some  Aspects 
of  Reticence 


IN  treating  the  Froude-Carlyle  incident  in 
his  "Life  of  Froiide,"  in  which  with  a  cer- 
tain aptness  he  likens  Fronde's  "Carlyle" 
to  Boswell's  "Johnson,"  Mr.  Herbert  Paul 
enters  one  ingenious  plea  for  the  defence. 
This  plea  supplements  a  summary  of  the  evi- 
dence to  show  that  in  laying  bare  the  family 
life  of  the  Carlyles  Froude  believed  himself 
to  be  obeying  Carlyle's  express  wish  for  a 
post-mortem  expiation.  Mr.  Paul's  further 
contention  is  that  Carlyle  must  have  known 
exactly  the  kind  of  biographer  he  was  choos- 
inffin  Froude,  since  Froude  had  in  "Fraser's 
Magazine,"  "which  Carlyle  always  saw," 
explicitly  committed  himself  to  the  principle 
of  disclosure.  There  Froude  pref- 
aced an  article  on  Trevelyan's 
"Macaulay"  with  this  unqualified 
statement  of  the  principle :  "Every  man  who 
has  played  a  distinguished  part  in  life,  and 
has  largely  influenced  either  the  fortunes  or 
the  opinions  of  his  contemporaries,  becomes 
the  property  of  the  public.  We  desire  to 
know,  and  we  have  the  right  to  know,  the 
inner  history  of  the  person  who  has  obtained 
our  confidence." 

Merely  to  state  a  doctrine  so  sweeping  is 
of  itself  to  challenge  dissent.  It  at  once 
suggests  Carlyle's  own  qualification:  "No 
man,  it  has  been  said,  is  a  hero  to  his  valet; 
but  the  fault  is  at  least  as  likely  to  be  the  valet's 
as  the  hero's.  .  .  .  Suppose  that  some  din- 
ing*acquaintance  of  Sir  Thomas  Lucy's,  and 
neighbor  of  John-a-Combe's,  had  snatched 
an  hour  or  two  from  the  preservation  of  his 
game  and  written  us  a  Life  of  Shakespeare ! 
What  dissertations  should  we  not  have  had 
— not  on  'Hamlet'  and  'The  Tempest,' but 
on  the  wool-trade  and  deer-stealing,  the  libel 
and  vagrant  laws;  and  how  the  Poacher  be- 
came a  Player;  and  how  Sir  Thomas  and 
Mr.  John  had  Christian  bowels  and  did  not 
push  him  to  extremities!"  Yet  it  was  Car- 
lyle again  who  scorned  typical  "English 
biography,  bless  its  mealy  mouth,"  and  de- 
fended Lockhart  from  the  charge  of  attempt- 
ing to  "dis-hero"  Scott,  because  as  a  biog- 


rapher he  tried  to  tell  the  truth  about  Sir 
Walter.  The  obvious  distinction,  one  to 
which  doubtless  both  Froude  and  Carlyle 
would  have  given  general  assent,  is  that  over- 
emphasis on  the  comparative  trivialities  of 
every-day  life,  on  the  impressions  of  those 
who  cannot  appreciate  the  hero-side  at  all, 
may  be  more  misleading  as  to  the  real  per- 
son than  the  smug,  conventional  portraiture 
which  smooths  all  the  lines  out  of  the  hero's 
face  and  paints  out  all  his  warts.  It  is  also 
easy  to  understand  how  an  historical  painter, 
such  as  Froude,  with  a  genius  for  the  dra- 
matic, was  unconsciously  fascinated  by  the 
dramatic  possibilities  in  the  disclosure  of  the 
infelicities  of  Carlyle's  home,  exaggerated 
to  him  by  his  literary  instinct — the  seer 
stung  by  remorse  for  the  fate  of  a  brilliant 
and  attractive  woman  whose  life  he  accused 
himself  of  sacrificing. 

The  theory  that  occasional  disclosures, 
like  those  of  Froude  in  the  case  of  Carlyle, 
mark  a  decline  of  reticence  in  literature,  fails 
to  take  into  account  their  exceptional  char- 
acter, despite  the  increasing  wealth  of  biog- 
raphy. The  avidity  with  which  the  reading 
public  seizes  upon  revelations  of  the  inner 
life  in  private  letters  of  personal  details  is  not 
a  case  of  mere  love  of  gossip.  It  is  testimony, 
rather,  to  intensity  of  interest  in  a  genuine 
"human  document,"  and  is  part  of  the  psy- 
chology of  the  age.  In  another  aspect,  on 
the  personal  side  of  literature  as  it  concerns 
the  use  a  novelist  is  justified  in  making  of 
immediate  friends  and  acquaintances,  the 
trend  is  toward  a  stricter  reticence.  In  illus- 
tration, one  need  only  go  back  to  the  famous 
quarrel  between  Edmund  Yates  and  Thack- 
eray— Thackeray  vvho  so  strongly  objected  to 
any  personal  biography  of  himself.  Yates,  in 
answering  Thackeray's  charge  that  a  certain 
offensive  article  was  founded  on  the  private 
talk  of  a  club,  made  a  counter-charge  of  the 
same  offence.  "In  Foker"  (of  "Penden- 
nis"),  said  Mr.  Yates,  "Mr.  Thackeray  has 
most  offensively,  though  amusingly,  repro- 
duced every  characteristic,  in  language,  man- 
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ner  and  gesture,  of  our  fellow-member,  Mr. 
Andrew  Arcedeckne,  and  has  gone  so  far  as 
to  give  an  exact  wood-cut  portrait  of  him, 
to  Mr.  Arcedeckne's  intense  'annoyance.'" 
Again  Yates  instanced  ''  Mistaw  Edwad  Lyt- 
ton-Bul wig"  in  the  "Yellowplush  Correspond- 
ence," as  a  caricature  of  Bulwer,  depicted 
as  with  a  hooked  nose,  a  pale  face,  a  small 
waist,  a  pair  of  falling  shoulders,  a  tight  coat, 
and  "a.  catarack  of  black  satting  tumbling 
out  of  his  busum  and  falling  into  a  gilt  velvit 
weskit."  But  if  Thackeray  found  ''material" 
among  his  fellow-craftsmen,  so  also  did  his 
contemporaries.  Thackeray  himself  is  sup- 
posedly the  original  of  St.  Barbe  in  Disraeli's 
"Endymion,"  while  Dickens  stands  charged 
with  having  caricatured  his  own  father  in 
Micawber.  It  takes  but  the  turning  back  of  a 
few  leaves  in  the  chronicles  of  literary  gossip 
to  find  abundant  illustration  of  a  lack  of  reti- 
cence that  would  be  counted  most  singular 
to-day.  And  it  may  be  held  that  in  this  re- 
gard current  literature  reflects  life  as  embod- 
ied in  the  best  modern  conventions.  Perhaps 
the  most  serious  charge  brought  by  a  recent 
writer  against  Pope's  Flavia,  as  we  know  her 
to-day  in  her  obsession  by  the  rage  to  live,  is 
her  disregard  in  conversation  "of  that  reason- 
able reticence  maintained  by  the  greater  num- 
ber of  Englishwomen,  a  reticence  which  has 
hitherto  preserved  society  as  a  whole  from  all 
arbitrary  rules  as  to  what  may  and  may  not 
be  said." 


D 


ECIDEDLY,  the  New  England  ideal  of 

plain   living  and  high  thinking  has 

gone  out  of  fashion.      Indeed,  it  may 

be  questioned  whether  there  was  not  always 

acertain  amount  of  humbug  about  it;  whether 

the  high  thinking  was  not  carried  on  by  one 

member  of  the  family,  while  the  others  did  the 

plain  living.      For  though  one  may  eat  simply 

and  dress  plainly  and  rest  on  a  hard  bed  and 

sit  in  a  meagrely  furnished  room, 
The  Impecunious  j^.^^^^  j^  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  highest  luxury, 
Majority  . 

and  the  man  who  lives,  not  idly,  but 

unhurriedly,  lives  in  luxury.  But  for  one 
person  to  have  leisure  someone  else  must 
work,  particularly  in  New  England,  with  its 
savage  winters  and  intemperate  summers, 
where  the  mere  act  of  living  involved  strenu- 
ous toil  a  generation  ago,  before  the  advent  of 
labor-saving  improvements.  Here  and  there 
a  farmer's  wife  may  have  read  books  and 
thought   high    thoughts  the  while  she   per- 


formed her  exacting  daily  labors;  but  oftener 
she  sighed  over  the  mental  pleasures  which 
might  have  been  hers  if  only  she  had  had  time 
for  them ;  like  the  poor  seamstress  quoted  by 
a  recent  writer,  who  thought  that  "if  there 
wa'n't  so  many  buttonholes  in  the  world  life 
would  be  more  worth  while." 

But  there  are  even  in  these  days  a  good 
many  families  in  the  United  States  who  find 
it  possible  to  do  a  certain  amount  of  moder- 
ately high  thinking  and  still  cultivate  some  of 
the  graces  of  life.  They  may  be  obliged  to 
live  simply,  and  yet  may  not  need  to  use 
up  all  their  vitality  in  manual  labor.  True, 
they  must  walk  when  others  ride,  they  must 
take  thought  to  their  apparel,  that  it  be  pre- 
sentable at  small  cost,  and  when  they  enter- 
tain their  friends  they  must  do  it  simply.  But 
they  have  time  to  read  books  and  they  have 
money  to  educate  their  children.  Oftener 
than  not  they  are  persons  whose  family  tra- 
ditions incline  them  to  fastidiousness  in  social 
matters.  They  and  their  forbears  have  been 
accustomed  not  only  to  well-bred,  but  to  in- 
teresting people  and  have  kept  in  touch  with 
what  was  going  on  in  the  world;  in  short, 
they  have  a  taste  for  the  best  society.  Twenty- 
five  years  ago  there  was  no  reason  why  they 
shouldn't  maintain  their  inherited  or  acquired 
right  to  it,  but  the  tendency  on  the  part  of 
certain  of  their  fellow-citizens  to  what  has 
been  characterized  as  "the  habit  of  getting 
rich"  has  changed  all  that.  It  is  not  only 
that  the  accumulation  of  colossal  fortunes  re- 
stricts the  financial  chances  of  the  moder- 
ately ambitious  majority,  but  it  deprives  them 
of  some  innocent  and  legitimate  comforts  and 
pleasures  to  which  they  think  themselves 
reasonably  entitled,  by  increasing  so  tremen- 
dously the  cost  of  living  while  the  standard 
of  luxury  is  raised  in  proportion.  This,  to 
be  sure,  is  an  old  cry,  but  to  the  impecunious 
majority  it  does  not  cease  to  be  a  live  issue. 

Yet  one  cannot  find  fault  with  the  people 
who  have  made  money  for  wanting  to  spend 
it;  one  cannot  be  surprised  if  their  ideas  are 
crude  and  if  they  fail  to  appreciate  a  refined 
simplicity.  Most  of  us  spend  all  the  money 
we  can  afford  and  we  should  not  thank  any- 
one who  should  presume  to  dictate  to  us  as  to 
what  we  ought  to  buy  with  it.  The  very  rich 
do  not  in  the  least  intend  to  make  life  hard 
for  the  rest  of  the  world.  In  fact,  from  their 
kind-hearted  desire  to  give  pleasure  we  get 
some  singularly  bad  results,  such  as,  for  in- 
stance, the   poor  girl  with  rich  tastes,  who, 
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although  she  need  not  always  be  a  Lily  Bart, 
yet  is  always  in  an  unnatural  and  demoraliz- 
ing position ;  and  the  young  man  who  goes  to 
the  dogs  in  his  effort  to  keep  up  the  pace  with 
his  rich  mates.  But  leaving  these  weaklings 
aside,  persons  in  moderate  circumstances 
suffer,  both  in  material  comfort  and  in  social 
enjoyment.  As  to  material  comfort,  I  once 
heard  a  benevolent  woman  say  that  she  was 
trying  to  devise  some  scheme  by  which  per- 
sons with  small  incomes  could  be  properly 
nursed  when  they  were  ill.  The  very  rich 
and  the  very  poor,  she  remarked,  could  have 
the  best  nursing  and  medical  attendance,  but 
the  people  who  could  pay,  but  who  could  not 
pay  extravagantly,  must  go  to  the  wall.  As 
for  that,  there  is  something  to  be  said  for  the 
nurses  too.  Theirs  is  an  arduous  business, 
and  their  training  for  it  is  acquired  at  the  cost 
of  infinite  toil  and  weariness,  and  if  they  work 
uninterruptedly  their  working  years  will  be 
few.  It  is  right  that  their  services  should 
come  high  if  the  cost  of  living  is  to  be  high. 
As  to  the  social  diversions  of  these  friends 
of  ours  who  are  afflicted  with  much  culture 
and  little  money,  one  may  ask  why  they  can- 
not collect  about  them  their  own  little  circle 
of  friends  with  the  same  tastes  as  their  own — 
tastes  which  are  doubtless  much  more  refined 
than  those  of  Croesus?  Yes;  but  Croesus 
has  a  way  of  swooping  into  his  net  the  very 
persons  with  whom  they  would  most  like  to 
foregather,  all  the  interesting  folk  who  have 
seen  things  and  done  things — travellers,  he- 
roes, statesmen,  what  not.  And  Croesus  has 
his  rights  too,  and  the  heroes  and  statesmen 
have  their  rights,  and  if  they  prefer  the  flesh- 
pots  of  Egypt  to  my  friend's  dinner  of  herbs, 
why,  fleshpots  are  pleasant  and  my  friend 
must  eat  his  herbs  with  his  own  little  circle 
with  what  grace  he  may.  Only,  owing  to  the 
fact  that  the  interesting  people  prefer  Croe- 
sus's feasts,  his  own  little  circle  is  apt  to  get 
left  outside  of  the  main  current  of  interest  and 
become  provincial.  It  isn't  so  bad  if  he  lives 
in  the  country,  where  there  is  space  to  de- 
velop salient  personal  characteristics,  but 
nothing  is  so  hopelessly  dreary  as  the  provin- 
cialism of  city  dwellers  who  are  not  in  the 
swim.  A  great  city  is  not  as  bad  as  a  small 
one,  for  there  is  room  in  it  for  many  circles 
and  life  runs  in  a  torrent ;  but  take  a  city  like 
Washington,  which  a  quarter  of  a  century 
ago  was  a  pleasant  place  for  persons  of  culti- 
vated tastes  and  modest  incomes.  The  even- 
ing receptions  were  on  a  simple  scale  and 


afternoon  tea  was  simpler  still,  but  at  those 
receptions  and  over  those  tea-tables  you  met 
all  the  notabilities  of  the  day,  both  the  domes- 
tic article  and  the  foreigner  who,  for  his  sins, 
was  condemned  to-  pass  some  years  in  what 
he  considered  a  very  second-rate  capital  in- 
deed. Then  came  the  nouveaux  riches  and 
changed  everything,  for  they  found  in  Wash- 
ington a  feasible  opening  into  society,  and 
they  could  not  conceive  of  an  entertainment 
where  money  was  not  lavished.  Between  the 
advance  in  luxury  and  the  growth  of  our  na- 
tional importance  the  foreigner  amuses  him- 
self better  than  he  did,  but  the  modest  Ameri- 
can finds  life  less  pleasant.  The  simple  tea- 
table  lingers  here  and  there  among  the  really 
distinguished  families  of  the  old  regime^  but 
with  the  passing  of  the  older  generation  the 
last  vestige  of  simplicity  will  vanish  and  Croe- 
sus will  remain  in  full  possession. 


A  RE  we  becoming  Germanized?  Most 
/\  Americans  doubtless  would  have  lit- 
^  ^  tie  hesitation  in  giving  promptly  a 
negative  answer,  yet  a  very  highly  instructed 
German  professor  recently  has  based  a  rather 
unfavorable  opinion  of  our  educational  in- 
stitutions upon  their  tendency  toward  Ger- 
man methods.  His  idea,  crudely  quoted,  is 
that  our  universities,  like  the  German  univer- 
sities, fail  to  leave  upon  their  students  the  rec- 
ognizable stamp  of  culture.  Culture,  he  fear- 
lessly assumes,  is  not  a  quality  permitting  of 
definition,  but  Arnold's  famous  phrase  defin- 
ing it  as  "the  acquainting  ourselves  with  the 
best  that  has  been  known  and  said  in  the 
world,  and  thus  with  the  history  of  the  human 
spirit,"  obviously  would  cover  the  ground  for 
him,  as  the  defect  he  finds  in  our  schools  and 
universities  is  an  absence  of  the  ideal  which 
is  fostered  by  the  classics  and  by  acquaintance 
with   general  literature  of  a  high 

order.      He  finds,  with  how  much         '^^/  Ultimate 

.  American 

justice  I  am  not  qualified  to  judge, 

an  alarming  tendency  to  make  our  serious 
works  fall  into  line  with  the  literature  of  cata- 
logues. Our  histories,  he  finds,  tend  more 
and  more  to  a  trifold  division  into  one-third 
original  documents,  one-third  bibliography, 
and  one-third  index.  He  no  doubt  would 
applaud  George  Meredith's  reflective  com- 
ment on  the  fact  that  the  Germans,  though 
the  least  mixed  of  the  races,  nevertheless  have 
"given  us  the  dictionary  for  our  literature  and 
the  sausage  for  our  nutrition. 
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As  a  remedy  he  would  urge  upon  our  edu- 
cators a  sojourn  at  one  of  the  two  great 
English  universities.  In  England  alone,  he 
thinks,  can  we  find  the  element  of  diffused 
culture  that  will  hold  together  our  innumer- 
able items  of  information,  the  unrelated  facts 
with  which  our  minds  are  becoming  crowded, 
and  that  will  act  as  a  solvent  on  the  harsh  sub- 
stance of  our  "practical"  education. 

In  connection  with  this  theory  it  is  interest- 
ing to  read  in  a  book  on  "  Modern  Germany," 
by  a  sufficiently  analytic  writer,  of  Germany's 
loss  of  native  characteristics  and  general  fail- 
ure to  Germanize  other  countries.  This  in 
particular  refers  to  the  Slavo-Teuton  rivalry, 
and  not  to  our  convenient  clearing-house  of 
America.  Personally,  I  have  the  effrontery  to 
believe  that  America  will  never  be  German- 
ized or  Anglicized  or  Gallicized,  or  even  to  any 
great  extent  Americanized.  I  believe,  with- 
out any  support  from  statistics  or  reference 
to  the  results  of  special  research,  that  the 
close  specialization  in  the  university  ideal 
which  seems  to  my  German  friend  so  fraught 
with  danger  is  merely  the  swing  of  the  tradi- 
tional pendulum  away  from  the  transcenden- 
tal vagueness  of  our  forefathers.  The  lack 
of  ''style"  in  our  literature,  which  is  one  of 
the  bases  of  his  theory,  seems  to  me  natural, 
though  certainly  not  inevitable  at  this  stage 
of  our  development.  Syllabub  having  been 
a  favorite  dish  with  our  grandmothers,  it  fol- 
lows as  the  night  the  day  that  concentrated 
foods  should  receive  our  preference.  We 
need  dry,  pebbly  particles  of  pure  knowl- 
edge, undiluted  and  uninflated,  to  give  tone 
to  a  system  injudiciously  fed  upon  desserts 
during  its  infancy.  To  speak  seriously,  we 
generalized  before  we  specialized,  and  it  should 
have  been  the  other  way  around.  We  are 
now  specializing  prior  to  again  generalizing, 
and  the  last  state  will  be  the  unification  of 
composite  and  conflicting  branches  of  knowl- 
edge in  what  may  be  called  a  ''sympathetic 
culture" — a  culture,  that  is,  which  may  in- 
clude a  special  line  of  work  without  excluding 
a  sympathetic  relation  to  mental  activities  in 
different  directions.  It  isonly  thus,  of  course, 
that  a  large  suggestiveness  can  be  brought 
into  our  writings,  and  it  is  this  amplitude  of 
suggestion  that  makes  them  literature.  If  a 
work  on  social  economy  does  not  suggest  psy- 
chology, if  astronomy  does  not  suggest  art, 


or  music  mathematics,  we  are  in  the  a  b  c  of 
our  education.  But  we  cannot  suggest  the 
great  without  knowing  the  little;  we  cannot 
adequately  draw  the  human  figure  without 
knowing  something  of  the  articulation  of  its 
parts. 

Beneath  our  cosmopolitan  surface  and  be- 
neath the  aggressive  "Americanism,"  which 
strikes  our  visiting  brethren  with  unflattering 
astonishment,  we  have  our  proper  share  of 
the  poetic  impulse.  Like  Emerson,  we  live 
"not  wholly  in  the  busy  world  nor  quite  be- 
yond it,"  though  unlike  Emerson  we  should 
like  to  have  everyone  think  us  altogether 
worldly.  Inspired  by  our  present  love  of  ex- 
act learning,  we  are  at  pains  to  forget  that 
region  of  our  souls  in  which  lies  our  deep  re- 
spect for  mystery  and  the  unknowable.  If 
occasionally  we  cast  a  furtive  glance  toward 
the  profundities  of  life  it  is  in  the  name  of 
science.  But  now  and  then  one  of  our  land- 
scape painters  or  one  of  our  psychologists  be- 
trays our  secret  interest  in  the  veils  of  illusive 
atmosphere  drawn  across  the  facts  of  nature 
and,  correspondingly,  across  the  more  ob- 
vious traits  of  human  character.  The  day 
will  come  when  our  personal  vision  will  take 
account  of  what  now  it  hardly  dares  to  rest 
upon,  and  fortified  by  training,  will  interpret 
with  a  delicacy  of  instinct  which  seems 
to  my  possibly  prejudiced  judgment  pecul- 
iarly American  in  the  subtler  meaning  of  a 
title  much  misused.  Realism,  Whistler  com- 
plained to  his  friend  Fantin-Latour,  had  been 
a  great  misfortune  to  him.  It  had  appealed 
to  his  immediate  vanity  as  a  painter  and  had 
caused  him  to  copy  nature,  which  is  easy, 
when  he  might  have  been  studying  art,  which 
is  difficult.  But  I  think  it  was  the  study  of 
nature  with  Courbet  and  Fantin  that  gave 
Whistler  his  immortal  quality  of  combined 
recognition  of  the  ponderable  world  and  sen- 
sitiveness to  the  evanescent  beauties  of  atmos- 
phere. If  we  place  his  Bognor  Nocturne  or 
his  Battersea  Reach,  or  even  his  Falling 
Rocket,  by  the  side  of  work  which  shows  the 
American  appreciation  of  impalpable  beauty 
without  a  preliminary  training  in  realistic 
renderings  we  realize  why  to  our  transatlantic 
friends  we  appear  a  trifle  thin  and  shadowy, 
and  why  within  ourselves  we  have  an  urgent 
sense  of  the  necessity  of  specialization  and  a 
diet  of  facts. 


MORE  COLOR   PRINTS 
Illustration  (frontispiece)  by  George  Senseney 

IN  the  January  number  of  the  Field  of  Art 
there  was  discussion  of  the  color-printing 
process,  revived  in  our  time  in  close  imi- 
tation of  the  work  done  in  England  and 
France  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago.  That 
process  is  a  matter  of  color,  as  color  was 
understood  by  them  of  old  time,  more  de- 
cidedly than  what  we  have  to  speak  of  to- 
day ;  for  the  work  which  has  kept  our  artists 
busy  for  the  last  six  or  seven  years  is  matter  of 
tint  and  of  tone  rather  than  of  hue.  Grays 
and  browns,  buffs  and  drabs,  are  more  in  our 
way  at  present  than  strong  primary  colors. 
Not  wholly  so,  however ;  there  is  now  and 
then,  among  these  recent  works,  an  etching 
printed  in  brilliant  colors;  and  continually 
the  printing  in  tints  approaches  more  nearly 
to  color. 

One  who  might  have  been  in  Paris  and  its 
immediate  neighborhood  during  the  exhibi- 
tion year,  1900,  would  have  se'en  in  the  shop 
windows  in  the  Rue  Bonaparte  and  the  Rue 
Saint-Jacques,  large  prints  giving,  in  a  very 
interesting  fashion,  the  picturesque  views  so 
easily  obtainable  in  the  near  neighborhood  of 
Paris.  There  were  the  old  lie  des  Cygnes, 
the  heights  of  Montmartre,  this  and  that 
peep  of  distance  between  trees  in  the  Bois  de 
Boulogne  or  the  Bois  de  Vincennes,  or  the 
viaduct  at  A  uteuil  seen  through  haze.  These 
themes,  treated  in  grays  and  browns,  with 
occasional  illummation  of  more  vivid  color, 
were  interesting  enough.  It  would  be  the 
natural  thought  of  one  who  had  studied  the 
prints  of  fifty  or  sixty  years  previous  that 
these  were  lithographs  printed  in  color  ac- 
cording to  some  process  more  simple — less 
elaborately  costly — than  fine  chromo-lithog- 
raphy.  They  were  prints  from  metal  plates 
which  had  been  engraved  in  some  one  of  the 
more  simple  ways,  either  by  line  etching  or 
by  soft-ground  etching,  at  least  in  parts,  or 
by  the  aquatint  process.  I  do  not  remem- 
ber that  stipple  was  among  these  processes; 
although  that  was  the  usual  eighteenth- 
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century  way  of  working.  Those  color  prints 
were  of  evident  utility  to  persons  who  would 
adorn  their  homes  without  great  outlay. 
Now  that  they  appear  in  New  York  we  are 
reminded  by  the  few  dealers  who  have  them 
for  sale  that  they  are  good  for  schools  as 
well.  Indeed,  it  is  evident  enough  that 
when  a  work  in  color  twenty  inches  long,  by 
a  competent  master,  can  be  sold  for  twenty 
dollars  or  less,  there  is  a  new  opportunity 
afforded  to  those  who  wish  to  see  on  their 
walls  something  of  the  gradation  of  refined 
coloring. 

The  prints  that  are  brought  to  us  now  are 
worked  by  many  differing  processes.  Aqua- 
tint is  much  in  favor.  Thus,  in  the  very 
beautiful  color  prints  by  Mr.  A.  Lafitte 
there  is  a  very  free  use  of  this  process. 
There  is  one  in  sombre  greens  and  browns 
where  fishing-boats  are  seen  drawn  up  on  the 
steeply  sloping  beach,  and  show  almost  black 
against  the  water.  There  is  another  print 
in  which  almost  the  same  point  on  the  coast 
has  been  taken,  all  bathed  in  the  hot  light  of 
a  vivid  sunset.  These  prints  are  sixteen 
inches  long  and  twelve  inches  high,  and  that 
makes  a  rather  large  picture — larger  than 
the  figures  seem  to  present  it.  To  call  them 
works  of  full  color  would  be  exaggeration, 
but  they  are  an  approximation  to  it;  and 
there  is  nothing  to  prevent  their  being  ex- 
tremely attractive  even  to  a  lover  of  color  in 
the  highest  artistic  sense. 

Mr.  A.  Brouet  has  undertaken  the  huge 
task  of  reproducing  some  of  Corot's  large 
landscapes.  There  is  one  such  print,  much 
larger  than  the  Lafitte  print  named  above, 
and  almost  in  full  color.  At  least  it  seems 
so  when  one  thinks  of  the  coolness,  the  gray- 
ness,  of  the  original  picture  itself,  with  its 
strangely  conceived  foliage,  its  light  as  of  the 
pale  light  of  dawn;  and  then,  coming  from 
this  memory,  sees  the  actual  print  before  him. 
There  are  one  or  two  etchers  whose  work 
has  also  been  printed  in  colors,  who  have  re- 
produced Corot  on  a  great  scale,  and  they 
would  be  well  worthy  of  mention  were  it  not 
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that  Brouet  seems  to  be  by  far  the  most  sub- 
tile in  his  interpretation  of  the  master.  But 
Brouet  is  not  a  copyist  alone  ;  there  exist  ad- 
mirable studies  from  nature  by  him,  of  which 
one  of  the  most  refined  is  a  print  1 1 X  x  1 5  X 
inches — the  famous  *'Tour  Saint- Jacques" 
in  Paris,  seen  against  a  rainy  evening  sky. 

Charles  Houdard  is  another  etcher  whose 
work  in  color  is  of  extraordinary  charm. 
There  is  a  view  in  an  Italian  garden  by  him, 
a  highly  wrought  piece,  for  which  a  rela- 
tively large  price  is  asked  in  the  shops ;  but 
still  more  attractive  is  the  windy  landscape 
which  perhaps  the  reader  may  identify  as 
No.  65  of  the  series  of  his  works.  There  is 
a  grassy  surface  which  stops  at  the  seaside, 
and  we  learn  that  the  flat  ground  is  at  least 
high  enough  to  shut  off  from  us  a  view  of 
the  actual  sea-beach.  Two  figures  are 
slowly  finding  their  way  along  a  rude  trail 
toward  a  hamlet  some  three  hundred  yards 
away.  Slender  poplar-trees  grow  near  the 
water,  and  apple-trees  and  the  like  surround 
the  low  buildings  of  the  hamlet,  and  all 
these  trees  are  swinging  and  rocking  in  the 
strong  gale  which  blows  landward.  It  is  an 
effective  print  twenty-one  inches  long. 

In  certain  specimens  of  Mr.  Houdard's  work 
there  is  much  vividness  of  color.  A  little  print, 
entitled  "  Le  Jardin  de  ma  Tante,"  has  been 
printed  in  vivid  yellow,  in  bright  red,  and  in 
green.  The  superirnposition  of  these  brill- 
iant colors  has  been  managed  with  extraor- 
dinary skill  and  good  fortune.  If  we  can 
judge  by  external  evidence,  this  work  has  been 
printed  at  least  three  times  with  different  pig- 
ments. But  then  it  was  unquestionably  the 
same  plate  which  was  used,  not  three  or  four 
different  stones,  as  in  a  chromo-lithograph. 

Mr.  G.  Marchetti,  who  is  known  as  a 
skilled  workman  in  aquatint,  prints  in  sub- 
dued color  with  wonderful  effect.  Thus 
an  upright  print,  about  twelve  by  sixteen 
inches,  gives  a  scene  in  a  formal  garden  with 
a  perron  flanked  by  decorative  vases  and  a 
set  balustrade,  between  noble  trees  growing 
tall  and  slender.  All  this  is  printed  in  dark 
reddish-brown,  passing  into  brighter  red  as 
the  foliage  grows  thinner — passing  into  yel- 
low on  the  left,  where  low  sky  is  seen  be- 
tween the  branches — passing  into  greenish 
gray  on  the  right,  where  a  thick  wall  of 
growth  stops  the  view.  It  is  a  lovely  com- 
position and  as  well  worth  a  place  in  your 
gallery  as  any  but  here  and  there  one  of  our 
oil  paintings. 


An  artist  whose  surname  only  seems  to  be 
known,  at  least  in  New  York,  Mr.  Motta, 
gives  us  a  landscape  called  "Snow,"  in 
which  white  and  dark  green,  with  their  gra- 
dations, form  the  subject.  Sombre  green 
prevails  in  the  hazy  distance — the  look  into 
the  forest.  Other  prints  by  Mr.  Motta  are 
even  more  effective,  though  perhaps  less  in- 
teresting. The  work  of  Osterlind  is  well 
known  in  those  few  New  York  shops  which 
offer  color  prints,  and  some  of  the  composi- 
tions are  wonderfully  strong  in  their  com- 
binations of  orange  and  orange  brown,  red 
and  reddish  brown  with  cool  gray  green.  It 
is,  then,  an  obvious  device  to  tie  these  con- 
trasting elements  together  by  strong  touches 
of  white  with  its  modulations,  and  accord- 
ingly three  swans  form  this  bond  of  union — 
in  one  at  least  of  these  very  interesting  de- 
signs. 

I  have  also  one  single  print  by  Manuel 
Robbe,  twenty-one  inches  long;  and  this  is  a 
watery  landscape,  a  view  of  a  still  stream  in 
flood,  where  trees  that  do  not  hate  moisture 
are  growing  close  down  upon  the  river-banks 
and  tall  rushes  which  revel  in  moisture  are 
waist  deep  in  the  still  water. 

Now,  to  speak  of  work  done  in  a  very  dif- 
ferent spirit,  consider  a  large  head  signed  as 
follows  in  the  lower  margin,  *' Etched  and 
printed  by  H.  Helmich."  The  head  and 
shoulders  and  fore-shortened  arms  are  of  a 
girl  given  at  nearly  life  size.  The  torrent 
of  her  red  hair  is  shaded  in  a  brilliant  pur- 
ple, and  this,  even  if  it  sounds  fantastic,  is 
the  result  of  correct  observation  of  nature. 
Of  this  anyone  will  be  convinced  who  looks 
at  the  print,  for  indeed  there  is  no  purple- 
ness  visible  at  all  until  we  look  into  the  work 
with  the  eyes  of  one  who  seeks  to  know  how 
it  is  done.  This  work  is  chiefly  useful  as 
showing  how  these  new  processes  may  be 
utilized  for  figure  work  on  a  great  scale. 

To  return  to  landscape,  which,  after  all, 
is  the  natural  work  for  the  artist-engraver  in 
our  time,  there  are  prints  signed  by  Eugene 
Delatre :  a  sunset  on  the  Sarthe  and  a  sim- 
ple study  of  an  apple-tree  with  surrounding 
vegetation — of  course  a  small,  inexpensive 
print,  but  of  great  beauty.  Still,  the  one 
which  I  value  the  most  highly  is  a  brilliant 
landscape  thirteen  inches  long,  and  called 
'^Le  Village  de  Sognolles."  This  is  very 
largely  a  v/ork  of  aquatint,  though  with  con- 
tinual use  of  the  etched  line  to  produce  a 
more  solid  shading  on  large  trees  and  to  in- 
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dicate  the  edges  of  banks  and  the  hollows 
of  a  ditch.  Here  again  grayish  green  is  the 
dominant  color. 

As  to  the  undetermined  nature  of  the 
printing  processes  employed  in  these  color 
prints,  I  have  been  told  by  a  beginner  in  this 
art  that  he  put  as  many  colors  on  at  one  print- 
ing as  he  could  without  letting  their  edges 
touch.  What  he  was  afraid  of  was,  of  course, 
the  smearing  of  the  colors  where  their  edges 
mingled."  But  in  that  full  color  work  of 
which  we  were  talking  in  the  January  num- 
ber it  is  an  accepted  charm,  an  added  grace 
— that  mingling  of  colors,  where  even  the  red 
of  a  cheek  will  invade  the  green  of  a  land- 
scape background  and  remove  wholly  that 
sharpness  of  outline  by  which  we  would  dis- 
tinguish a  water-color  wash  from  the  result 
of  this  print.  Indeed,  you  could  not  over- 
run your  borders  on  water-colors  in  this  way 
without  making  a  slovenly  job  of  it !  You 
must  use  stipple  and  gently  touch  the  paper 
with  the  brush  as  you  add  morsel  after  mor- 
sel of  the  color,  if  you  would  secure  a  soft- 
ness of  outline. 

A  young  American,  Mr.  Vaughan  Trow- 
bridge, has  produced  some  pieces  of  pure 
etching  which  he  prints  in  strong  color;  in 
fact,  he  has  held  two  exhibitions  of  his  work 
in  New  York,  and  the  strength  and  brilliancy 
of  its  effect  carry  it  over  most  competitors 
were  it  not  for  a  certain  inadequacy  of  draw- 
ing seen  in  whatever  is  susceptible  of  refine- 
ment in  the  way  of  form.  Yet  that  is  almost 
too  much  to  say,  for  there  is  at  least  one 
landscape  which  is  well  drawn,  as  a  land- 
scape can  be  well  drawn ;  with  the  perspec- 
tive of  a  shore  breaking  into  still  water  and 
a  long,  low  siding  of  a  creek  in  the  near 
foreground,  all  very  admirably  expressed. 
This  picture,  in  those  prints  which  are  the 
strongest  in  color,  the  sun  setting  in  clouds 
behind  a  long,  gray  hill,  with  fiery  light  on 
every  side  of  it,  between  bars  of  sombre  and 
heavy  cloud,  and  with  this  hot  color  reflect- 
ed in  the  still  water,  is  a  real  achievement  in 
simple  landscape. 

Mr.  George  Senseney,  who  also  resides  in 
the  United  States,  is  producing  prints  in  tint 
of  extremely  varied  character.  One  of  these 
is  reproduced  in  the  frontispiece  to  this  num- 
ber, and  the  reproduction  is  very  faithful, 
almost  deceptive.  It  is,  however,  a  repro- 
duction, made  by  a  chemical  and  mechanical 
process,  and  it  has  this  peculiarity  which 
differentiates  all   such  prints  from  the  orig- 


nals,  that  it  is  smooth  and  glossy.  The 
original  has  much  relief.  Our  business  now 
is  not  with  the  remarkable  photographic 
processes  which  have  developed  of  late  years : 
that  subject  must  wait.  We  have  only  to 
keep  in  mind,  at  this  time,  the  fact  that  one 
proof  from  Mr.  Senseney's  plate  has  been 
copied,  very  accurately,  by  a  process  which 
allows  of  many  thousand  impressions,  all 
very  closely  alike.  That  is  one  thing;  but 
the  question  before  us  now  is  that  original, 
the  proof  which  has  been  chosen  to  be  copied 
here — one  of  perhaps  forty  proofs  to  be  taken 
by  hand  from  the  hand-wrought  copper. 

This  was  printed  from  the  first  state  of  a 
plate  which  has  not  been  numbered,  as  yet, 
in  series;  and  it  was  the  third  print  so  taken. 
The  process  employed  is  aquatint  for  the 
whole  surface,  with  the  etched  line,  used  to 
enforce  the  values,  in  the  trees  and  the 
herbage.  Now,  as  to  aquatint,  the  process, 
it  is  akin  to  mezzotint,  which  was  described 
rather  fully  in  the  January  number  of  the 
Field  of  Art ;  and  yet  it  is  in  a  way  the  re- 
verse of  mezzotint.  The  processes  are  alike 
in  that  the  surface  of  the  copper  is  rough- 
ened as  a  preparatory  step.  They  are  dif- 
ferent and  even  opposed  in  this,  that  in  the 
mezzotint  the  roughnesses  are  sharp  little 
points  which  project  from  the  original  sur- 
face, the  copper  being  forced  into  this  prick- 
ly relief  by  a  sharp  tool  pressed  against  it; 
while  the  roughening  of  aquatint  is  entirely 
a  matter  of  little  depressions  eaten  by  acid. 

In  an  ordinary  line  etching  the  whole  sur- 
face of  the  plate  is  covered  by  a  "ground," 
made  of  something  which  resists  an  acid 
which  will  attack  copper  (or  iron,  or  glass, 
or  whatever  may  be  the  surface  to  be  en- 
graved) and  eats  into  it.  To  expose  the 
copper  to  the  acid,  lines  are  cut  through  the 
ground  by  the  etching  needle.  In  aquatint, 
a  powder  of  resinous  substance  is  deposited 
thickly  all  over  the  surface  of  the  plate;  and 
the  plate,  when  heated,  compels  that  powder 
to  adhere  to  it.  The  plate  can  be  made  so 
hot  that  the  resin  is  half  melted,  and  may 
be  dragged  about  with  the  brush;  or  it  can 
be  retained  in  its  granular  state.  This  resin 
forms  the  ''ground"  for  aquatint;  and  when 
the  plate  is  plunged  into  the  acid  bath  this 
liquid  finds  its  way  to  the  copper  through 
thie  uneven,  the  granulated  and  broken  sur- 
face of  the  resin.  So  that  a  copper  plate 
may  be  eaten  all  over  with  a  uniform  texture 
of  a  fine  and  very  pretty  roughness,  not  very 
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prominent  if  you  look  at  the  copper  itself. 
That  faintly  seen  granulation  is,  however,  in 
the  form  of  depressions  below  the  surface ; 
and  those  impressions  will  hold  and  retain 
ink  of  any  color.  The  dampened  paper 
pressed  against  this  surface  drags  out  the 
ink,  exactly  as  it  would  drag  out  the  ink  from 
line  engraving,  or  line  etching,  or  stipple, 
or  mezzotint.  Now,  if  the  artist  wishes  to 
have  a  very  light  sky  near  the  horizon,  with 
a  sheet  of  water  lighter  still  (because  reflect- 
ing the  moon's  rays)  and  the  sky  above  the 
moon  much  darker,  he  makes  these  changes 
by  "stopping  out"  with  the  resin  after  a 
very  few  seconds  where  the  bright  water  is — 
a  minute  later  where  the  sky  is  the  brightest 
— leaving  the  acid  more  time  to  work  where 
the  surface  is  to  be  darker.  But  where  a 
pure  white  surface  (that  is,  as  white  as  the 
paper  will  give)  is  wanted,  that  part  of  the 
plate  is  covered  thick  with  the  resinous 
ground  and  kept  so.  Thus  in  the  plate  we 
are  considering,  the  disk  of  the  moon  has 
been  kept  from  the  acid  altogether. 

So  much  for  the  sky  and  the  water.  The 
trees  and  the  herbage  below  are  etched  in 
line,  but  if  we  look  close  at  these  passages 
of  vegetation  we  shall  see  that  the  surface 
everywhere  has  been  treated  in  aquatint, 
first.  Between  the  masses  of  heavy,  dark 
leafage,  the  sky  shows;  or,  below,  smooth 
bits  of  grass  or  bare  soil  are  expressed  by  flat 
tint,  corresponding  with  sky  and  water.  All 
that  is  pure  aquatint.  But  tree  trunks  and 
branches,  masses  of  foliage  and  delicate  little 
sprays  showing  against  the  sky,  are  all  put 
in  with  the  etching  needle. 

The  production  of  proofs  on  paper  from 
such  a  plate  may  be  done  by  a  single  paint- 
ing of  the  plate  and  a  single  printing  for 
each  copy  desired.  In  the  case  before  us 
there  were  three  printings,  and  neither  Mr, 
Senseney  nor  the  other  artists  named  in  this 
article  have  claimed  it  as  a  peculiarity  of  their 
work  to  make  one  painting  and  one  printing 
suffice.  There  is  only  the  one  copperplate, 
however,  and  proof  No.  oio  may  have  been 
taken  at  one  impression,  whereas  No.  oil 
may  have  had  three  or  four  paintings  and 
printings  before  it  gave  satisfaction  to  its  ex- 


acting creator.  The  reader  will  remember 
that  no  two  of  these  proofs  will  be  ever  ex- 
actly alike. 

Of  about  the  same  size,  but  oblong  (in- 
stead of  upright),  is  another  picture  of  still 
water  and  crowding  herbage,  overtopped  by 
trees.  Of  this  I  have  before  me  two  copies 
— two  proofs  from  the  same  plate. — the  one 
in  bright  hues  of  purple  and  pale  yellow,  a 
sunset;  the  other  in  sombre  purplish  gray, 
an  after-sunset  study  of  the  dusk.  There  is 
one  of  similar  subject,  and  a  little  larger; 
and  of  this  it  appears  that  it  was  a  study  for 
effect  thought  to  be  better  given  in  the  pict- 
ure last  named.  The  copy  before  me  is  in 
brown  and  yellow.  There  is  a  larger  study 
in  brown  and  yellow,  but  of  more  fiery  hue; 
and  this  is  an  upright  landscape  a  good  deal 
larger,  9x12^  inches,  a  really  splendid 
print.  And  there  is  another  oblong,  6x8 
inches,  and  called  "The  Old  Inn,"  which 
gives  an  effect  already  suggested  by  the  print 
given  (see  frontispiece),  I  mean  the  effect 
of  bright  sky  behind  solid  and  scarcely  light- 
ed trees  and  houses,  Mdiich  therefore  come 
out  in  silhouette.  Such  a  print  allows  of 
splendid  effects  of  deep  color,  and  such  are 
given  in  "The  Old  Inn." 

There  must  be  mentioned  the  effort  that 
is  being  made  to  restore  to  art  the  familiar 
process  of  printing  lithographs  in  color. 
Signed  by  Max  Merker,  of  Weimar,  as  orig- 
inal works,  there  have  come  several  most 
interesting  pieces  which,  for  play  and  variety 
of  hue,  are  hardly  surpassed  by  the  most 
delicate  work  upon  metal.  One  of  these 
lithographs  by  Mr.  Merker  is  an  upright, 
twenty  inches  wide  and  two  feet  high — a  work 
for  framing ;  and  this  is  full  of  a  certain  bold 
harmony  which  is  delightful  to  see  in  an  in- 
expensive print.  It  is  a  view  in  a  little  Ger- 
man village  with  half-timbered  houses,  their 
timbers  showing  dark  gray  against  the  white 
plaster,  and  a  dominant  cliff  which  shuts  in 
the  view  except  where  a  gently  worked  sky 
in  pale  blue  with  white  clouds  completes  the 
composition.  Below  all  is  reflection  and 
play  of  light,  as  the  still  water  of  a  mill- 
stream  passes  from  the  middle  distance  to 
the  front.  RUSSELL   SXURGIS. 
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THE     LARGER     TRAINING     OF     THE 
AMERICAN     ARMY 

By    Captain    T.    Bentley    Mott,   U.S.A. 


T  needs  little  argument  to 
point  out  to  a  man  of  mili- 
tary education  the  numerous 
advantages  which  ensue  to 
anyservicefromhavingcom- 
plete  army  corps  or  divisions 
held  together  all  the  year  round,  adminis- 
tered, instructed,  and  exercised  under  their 
permanent  general  officers,  and  no  Ameri- 
can officer  can  doubt  the  peculiar  need 
which  our  small  and  scattered  army  has  for 
one  or  more  such  establishments.  Yet  it  is 
a  surprising  fact  that  our  service  has  not 
pleaded  for  such  an  arrangement,  one  never 
hears  it  discussed  in  regimental  or  head- 
quarters circles,  and  its  creation  has  not 
been  urged  and  reurged  by  commanding 
generals  and  found  an  echo  in  the  Secre- 
tary's report  or  the  President's  message.* 

Nevertheless,  everyone  knows  that  only 
by  such  a  process,  covering  years  of  agita- 
tion, do  we  ever  secure  any  needed  reform 
or  costly  equipment.  It  is  perfectly  true, 
as  will  be  at  once  objected,  that  Congress 
would  have  to  consent  to  such  an  establish- 
ment, and  that  this  consent  would  not  read- 
ily be  obtained.  Many  local  and  individ- 
ual interests  are  served  by  the  present  sys- 
tem of  numerous  small  posts,  and  members 
of  Congress  must  be  convinced  of  the  exist- 
ence of  a  higher  necessity  than  local  claims 
before  they  will  consent  to  a  change. 

And  yet,  however  loosely  some  may 
think  and  talk  on  this  subject,  the  great 
fact  remains  that  the  members  of  Congress 
as  a  whole  are  profoundly  interested  in  the 
welfare  and  efficiency  of  the  army,  and  they 

*This  paper  was  written  before  the  message  of  December, 
iQos,  in  which  the  President  recommended  the  concentration 
of  the  army  into  larger  commands. 


would  never  knowingly  saddle  upon  it  an 
avowedly  vicious  system  solely  to  benefit  a 
few  among  themselves.  They  must  cer- 
tainly be  convinced  that  the  system  which 
they  might  prefer  is  bad  for  the  service; 
otherwise,  as  is  wholly  natural,  they  will 
vote  for  that  arrangement  which  most  bene- 
fits their  constituents.  The  canteen  being 
a  moral  and  not  an  administrative  question, 
is  no  case  in  point. 

Suppose  that  soon  after  the  war  with 
Spain,  when  the  increase  and  reorganiza- 
tion of  the  army  were  seen  to  be  inevitable 
and  millions  were  being  voted  for  the  mere 
housing  of  the  new  regiments,  there  had 
been  urged  upon  Congress  the  vital  im- 
portance of  creating  three  or  four  great 
posts  in  which  would  be  gradually  concen- 
trated nearly  the  whole  home  force,  what 
would  have  happened  ? 

The  project  at  first  would  have  been  op- 
posed by  the  local  interests  concerned  and 
doubtless  delayed  for  a  year  or  two;  but 
once  the  army  has  made  it  understood  that 
this  arrangement  was  pre-eminently  useful 
for  administration  and  instruction,  that  it 
was  economical,  that  the  old  post  system 
was  a  relic  of  past  necessities,  no  longer  re- 
quired on  account  of  Indians  or  other  dan- 
gers, there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the 
Secretary  of  War,  the  President,  the  people, 
and  finally  Congress  would  have  come  to 
understand  that  this  change  was  a  really 
desirable  thing,  and  personal  opposition 
would  have  given  way  to  military,  to  na- 
tional, necessity. 

With  urging  and  with  patience  we  might 
by  this  time  have  seen  definitely  accepted 
the  principle  that  no  more  posts  for  one  or 
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even  two  regiments  should  be  constructed; 
that  all  appropriations  for  new  construc- 
tions (outside  of  coast  artillery)  should  be 
confined  to  a  few  great  camps  housing  not 
less  than  a  division;  that  posts  of  less  size 
should  be  gradually  abandoned  as  the  few 
large  ones  grew. 

Unfortunately,  when  the  question  did 
come  up,  a  timid  compromise  was  made  be- 
tween what  should  have  been  asked  for  and 
what  it  seemed  then  possible  to  get.  The 
principle  was  announced  in  the  War  De- 
partment and  accepted  by  Congress  that  the 
small  posts  should  disappear,  but  instead  of 
abolishing  them  in  favor  of  brigade  or  divi- 
sion garrisons,  the  regiment  was  taken  as  the 
largest  unit  ever  to  be  kept  together,  and  the 
majority  of  posts  were  to  have  a  smaller 
complement.* 

It  is,  perhaps,  hardly  realized  that  in  the 
United  States  proper  we  have  one  hundred 
and  thirty  posts  garrisoned  by  forty-five  thou- 
sand men.  Of  these  sixty-two  are  coast  forts; 
the  other  sixty-eight  in  the  interior  have  com- 
plements of  one,  two,  three,  four,  eight,  and 
twelve  companies.  At  only  seven  posts  is 
an  entire  regiment  collected.  Fort  Leaven- 
worth, the  largest  of  all,  has  twenty-three 
companies  belonging  to  five  different 
branches  of  the  service. 

Our  old  system  gave  us  the  company  as 
the  unit  of  instruction  and  administration; 
the  system  now  gradually  replacing  it  gives 
us  with  few  exceptions  the  battalion  and  the 
regiment  as  our  largest  peace  commands. 
How  infinitely  better  it  would  have  been  to 
have  demanded  once  for  all  that  the  army 
be  stationed  following  military  principles  in 
preparation  for  war  rather  than  local  prefer- 
ences in  anticipation  of  peace,  and  asked  our 
legislators  to  give  us  as  the  unit  of  command 
a  tactical  division,  comprising  troops  of  all 
arms — an  organization  fitted  to  instruct  in 
peace  and  fight  in  war. 

If  the  creation  of  such  large  posts  had 
been  opposed  as  being  an  experiment  need- 
less for  us  to  undertake,  the  objection  could 
have  been  met  by  a  citation  from  recent 
British  experience,  and  in  military  affairs  it 
is  precisely  British  experience  which  is  most 
useful  to  us.  The  relation  between  their 
political  and  military  systems  is  exactly  the 
same  as  ours;  in  both  countries  the  army  is 

*  "The  largest  permanent  unit  of  the  regular  army  in  time 
of  peace  is  the  regiment.  For  the  purposes  of  instruction 
.  .  .  temporary  brigades  and  divisions  .  .  .  may  be 
organized." — Field  Service  Regulations,  1905,  pan  3. 


the  servant  and  not  the  master,  and  in  both 
the  main  dependence  for  war  is  upon  volun- 
teers, while  England  alone  shares  our  belief 
in  the  efficacy  of  a  small  but  highly  trained 
regular  force. 

For  this  reason  I  believe  that  the  most  in- 
structive place  in  Europe  for  an  American 
military  man  to  visit  is  Aldershot. 

He  will  see  there  a  great  permanent  camp 
which  represents  in  active  operation  exactly 
what  we  should  have,  and  some  day  must 
have :  a  huge  army  post  where  about  twenty- 
seven  thousand  men  are  housed,  fed,  clothed, 
equipped,  instructed,  and  manoeuvred  all 
the  year  around :  where  drills  from  the  squad 
to  the  division  and  army  corps  may  be  held 
on  twelve  hours'  notice;  where  an  expedition 
consisting  of  two  hundred,  or  two  thousand, 
or  twenty  thousand  men  can  be  fitted  cut 
with  the  arms,  ammunition,  clothing,  and 
equipment  needed  for  work  in  any  climate, 
and  where  the  stores  for  such  an  emergency 
are  kept  ready  for  instant  issue;  so  that  in 
a  space  of  time  measured  by  hours  these 
men,  newly  equipped  from  head  to  toe,  can 
march  out  of  the  camp  to  take  a  train  or 
transport. 

If  the  above  paragraph  sounds  enthusi- 
astic and  hardly  in  accord  with  the  reports 
of  lack  of  preparation  for  the  Boer  War,  it 
must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  disasters  of 
that  struggle  more  than  anything  else  taught 
the  British  the  value  of  Aldershot  and  led  to 
enlarging  it  in  men,  material,  and  scope  of 
training. 

I  am  not  able  to  speak  of  what  has  been 
done  in  other  commands  of  the  British  army, 
but  Aldershot  I  have  seen,  the  stores  and 
supplies  I  have  verified,  and  during  five  days 
I  had  the  privilege  of  accompanying  in  the 
field  this  whole  garrison — one  army  corps — 
organized  correctly  as  such  and  operating 
under  the  orders  of  its  permanent  com- 
mander. 

The  original  ''camp"  at  Aldershot  was 
formerly  a  poor  affair,  composed  mostly  of 
temporary  buildings  whose  official  desig- 
nation of  ''huts"  indicated  what  they  really 
were.  They  had  been  built  arid  added  to 
ever  since  the  Crimean  War,  and  were  chiefly 
used  to  shelter  troops  sent  from  time  to  time 
to  this  stretch  of  public  land  for  "field  days " 
and  other  primitive  manoeuvres. 

About  fifteen  years  ago  the  reconstruc- 
tion of  the  camp  on  a  permanent  basis  was 
urged  by  the  military  authorities,  and  in  1 890 
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Parliament  consented  to  the  request  and 
passed  the  ''Barrack  Reconstruction  Act." 
This  marked  the  beginning  of  the  camp  as  it 
now  appears,  and  the  work  has  gone  on  grad- 
ually for  fourteen  years,  until  now  all  of  the 
"huts"  have  been  replaced  by  brick  con- 
structions. 

The  Alder  shot  command  or  First  Army 
Corps  consists  of — 

3  regiments  of  cavalry, 

27  6-gun  batteries  of  artillery, 

20  battalions  (8  companies — 850   men) 
of  infantry, 

12  companies  of  engineers, 
I  battalion  of  mounted  infantry, 

19  companies  of  army  service  men, 
3  companies  of  ordnance  troops. 

Besides  these  troops,  the  following  schools 
are  located  at  the  camp  in  permanent  build- 
ings: 

Practical  School  of  Engineers, 

School  of  Musketry, 

School  of  Gymnasia, 

Nursing  School, 

Signal  School, 

Balloon  factory, 

Veterinary  School. 

The  strength  of  this  command  on  October 
7, 1903,  was  1,252  officers,  30,682  men,  6,290 
horses. 

There  are  ten  hospitals,  four  churches,  an 
immense  gymnasium,  an  abattoir,  gas  and 
electric-light  plants. 

The  whole  is  under  the  orders  of  the  corps 
commander,  at  present  Lieut. -Gen.  Sir  John 
French. 

The  camp  lies  in  a  gently  rolling  plain 
between  two  branches  of  the  London  and 
Southwestern  Railway,  about  forty  miles 
from  London  and  about  sixty  from  South- 
ampton. The  facilities  for  supply  and  for 
transportation,  whether  to  points  at  home  or 
abroad,  are  therefore  evident.  The  Cadet 
Military  Academy  of  Sandhurst  and  the 
Staff  College  near  the  same  place  are  only 
seven  miles  distant,  so  that  nothing  is  more 
simple  than  to  send  the  students  of  either 
institution  to  Aldershot  for  any  special  in- 
struction, field-work,  or  manoeuvres. 

Around  the  camp  in  various  directions  are 
eight  parcels  of  land,  a  total  of  about  forty 
square  miles,  available  in  any  season  for  the 
training  of  troops  of  all  arms.  This  land  be- 
longs to  the  Crown  and  War  Department. 
Fifty  miles  to  the  westward  is  Salisbury  Plain , 
a  great  tract  of  uncultivated  downs,  belong- 


ing almost  wholly  to  the  War  Department 
and  containing  few  habitations.  It  is  about 
twenty  miles  long  by  ten  miles  wide,  so  that 
the  whole  corps  d^armee  can  be  manoeuvred 
over  it  and  combat  exercises  of  infantry  and 
artillery,  shooting  real  shell,  can  take  place 
whenever  desired. 

The  barracks  of  various  types  are  all 
built  of  uniformly  colored  brick.  Some  of 
the  older  ones  for  infantry  are  three  or  four 
stories  high  with  a  court  closed  on  two  sides 
and  roofed  with  glass;  the  newer  ones  are 
of  two  stories,  and  some  of  one.  The  cav- 
alry barracks  are  generally  of  two  or  three 
stories,  the  stables  being  on  the  ground-floor 
and  the  dormitories  on  the  floors  above. 

The  dormitories  are  clean,  airy,  and  well 
whitewashed.  They  seem  to  provide  about 
as  much  air  space  per  man  as  our  barracks, 
but  have  not  their  numerous  comforts  and 
conveniences.  Thus,  very  few  have  dining- 
rooms,  the  meals  being  taken  in  the  dormi- 
tories. The  kitchens,  generally  in  detached 
houses  near  the  barracks,  are  small  but  well 
arranged andexquisitely neat.  Thereseemed 
to  be  no  objection  from  anyone  as  to  the  ar- 
rangement of  the  cavalry  barracks  over  the 
stables,  and,  of  course,  many  conveniences 
result.  In  England  there  is  little  hot  weather, 
flies  are  few,  and  all  stable  work  is  done  with 
greater  neatness  than  in  America. 

The  provision  made  for  the  sergeants  de- 
mands further  notice.  The  English  ser- 
geant is  a  man  apart.  The  space  which  di- 
vides him  from  the  privates  is  as  great  as 
that  which  separates  him  from  the  officers. 
He  does  not  mess  or  sleep  with  the  privates 
and  he  is  not  permitted — nor  does  he  ever 
desire — to  be  on  terms  of  personal  intimacy 
with  them.  Such  conduct  would  lead  at 
once  to  his  losing  his  chevrons. 

A  sergeants'  mess  building  is  provided 
for  each  battalion  (eight  companies)  just  as 
is  an  officers'  mess  provided  for  the  officers, 
and  the  two  differ  in  degree  rather  than  in 
principle.  There  is  a  dining-room,  kitchen, 
bar,  living-room,  and  usually  a  billiard- 
room,  all  on  a  small  scale,  but  entirely  com- 
fortable and  well  fitted  up.  A  certain  pro- 
portion of  the  sergeants  are  allowed  married 
quarters.  These  married  men  are  given  an 
extra  ration  and  live  at  home,  but  the  mess 
is  their  club-room,  where  they  go  for  a 
smoke,  a  drink,  or  a  chat  with  their  fellow- 
sergeants.  Unmarried  sergeants  have  each 
a  separate  room  in  barracks. 
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Whatever  may  be  thought  in  theory  of 
this  system,  it  is  the  chief  factor  in  giving 
the  British  army  its  wonderful  non-com- 
missioned officers  of  long  service  and  great 
authority  with  the  men.  Its  application  to 
our  service  would  be  an  experiment  well 
worth  while.  With  our  levelling  instinct 
we  give  the  sergeant  little  more  than  the 
private,  yet  we  exact  of  him  command  and 
superiority  over  the  men  with  whom  he  lives 
in  personal  intimacy.  The  result  is  that  out 
of  sight  of  an  officer  he  rarely  or  unwillingly 
asserts  this  authority . 

The  English  sergeant  gets  from  the  pri- 
vate that  instinctive  obedience  which  rank, 
superior  knowledge,  length  of  ser\'ice,  and 
social  separation — one  or  all — secure  in  the 
American  service  for  the  officer,  but  not  for 
the  sergeant. 

We  are  more  liberal  to  our  privates  than 
the  English,  but  we  do  far  less  than  they  to 
make  the  service  an  attractive  career  for  a 
non-commissioned  officer.  One  can  hardly 
escape  the  impression  also  that  English  offi- 
cers show  their  sergeants  much  more  consid- 
eration than  they  receive  in  our  service. 

The  average  sergeants'  mess  building  at 
Aldershot  has  cost  $ii,ooo,  but  this  is  ex- 
clusive of  preparing  the  ground  or  putting  in 
light,  heat,  or  roads.  If  the  sergeants  of 
each  battalion  have  their  mess  the  privates 
have  their  canteen,  and  often  it  is  an  elabo- 
rate affair  comprising  a  good-sized  theatre 
with  stage  and  scenery.  One  of  the  rooms 
is  called  the  "wet"  and  the  other  the  "dry 
canteen,"  beer  being  sold  in  one  and  soft 
drinks  in  the  other.  Cheap  and  whole- 
some suppers  can  be  had  in  the  "dry  "  can- 
teen, and  ever)'  effort  is  made  to  give  a 
homelike  air  to  the  place. 

Since  corporals  are  not  allowed  to  drink 
with  the  privates,  one  of  the  rooms  in  this 
building  is  reserved  for  the  former,  the  same 
bar  serving  both.  In  the  old  barracks  corpo- 
rals sleep  with  the  men,  but  many  of  the 
new  ones  now  provide  them  with  separate 
rooms. 

The  canteen  has,  of  course,  a  reading- 
room  well  stocked  with  periodicals,  and 
some  have  very  good  libraries.  Perform- 
ances in  the  theatre  are  held  three  or  four 
times  a  week  and  are  well  attended.  No 
admission  is  charged,  the  artists  being  paid 
from  the  canteen  fund.  It  must  not  be  for- 
gotten that  there  is  a  canteen  for  every  bat- 
talion of  infantry  (eight  companies),  regi- 


ment of  cavalry,  and  group  of  artillery 
(three  batteries) . 

One  phase  of  the  British  soldier's  life  is 
striking  to  an  American.  As  is  the  habit  with 
all  the  lower  classes  in  England,  his  dinner  is 
eaten  between  noon  and  one  o'clock;  the 
next  meal  is  "tea,"  about  five  o'clock,  con- 
sisting of  bread  and  butter,  jam,  and  tea. 
This  is  the  last  regular  meal  of  the  day  for 
the  working  classes  and  for  the  soldier,  and 
if  the  latter  wants  something  to  eat  later  in 
the  evening,  he  has  to  buy  it.  This  he  can 
do  in  the  supper-room  maintained  at  the 
canteen  and  separate  from  the  bar.  Here 
the  soldier  for  a  few  cents  can  get  a  hot  dish 
(but  not  beer)  whenever  he  wants  it. 

There  are  few  things  which  are  more  talked 
of  and  less  understood  than  the  British  offi- 
cers' mess.  Novel,  magazine,  and  news- 
paper writers,  in  picturing  this  institution, 
always  take,  as  is  their  function,  the  most 
elaborate,  the  most  picturesque,  and  the  least 
typical,  and  they  give  us  little  idea  of  the 
routine  life  in  the  average  regimental  mess. 

At  Aldershot  I  had  the  pleasure  of  visiting 
several  of  the  messes  and  I  dined  and  slept 
at  one.  There  are  all  sorts  of  messes,  just 
as  there  are  all  sorts  of  regiments  in  the 
British  service.  The  mess  of  a  regiment  of 
crack  cavalry,  for  example,  is  a  delightful 
club  composed  entirely  of  well-born,  well- 
bred,  and  rather  wealthy  men  united  by  the 
bond  of  military  discipline,  comradeship, 
and  regimental  tradition.  But  however 
unique  and  interesting  these  messes  may  be, 
they  offer  as  a  military  institution  nothing 
of  value  to  the  United  States  service.  We 
have  no  select  regiments,  as  in  England  or 
Germany,  with  officers  picked  out  personally 
by  the  king  from  a  particular  rank  of  society 
and  necessarily  men  of  means;  therefore 
these  messes,  with  their  characteristics  of 
luxury  and  exclusiveness,  suggest  nothing 
for  us  to  imitate  or  avoid. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  mess  of,  say,  an 
average  infantry  regiment  does  offer  much 
that  we  can  usefully  study,  for  it  constitutes 
an  important  factor  in  the  professional  as 
well  as  in  the  social  life  of  the  officer.  The 
mess  establishment  usually  consists  of  a  cen- 
tral building  with  long  two-story  wings  on 
each  side.  The  former  contains  the  dining- 
room,  club-rooms  and  kitchen,  the  latter  the 
bedrooms.  Each  subaltern  is  entitled  to  one 
bedroom  and  each  field  officer  to  two  bed- 
rooms in  the  mess  building.     The  sitting- 
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rooms,  card  and  billiard-rooms,  li- 
brary and  dining-rooms  are, of  course, 
common  to  all.  The  commanding 
officer  has  a  small  house  near  by. 

Unmarried  officers  are  obliged  to 
live  in  the  mess.  Married  officers  may 
live  where  they  choose  with  their  fam- 
ilies, but  they  must  be  present  for  all 
duty  exactly  as  single  men ;  they  must 
belong  to  and  help  support  the  mess 
and  dine  there  occasionally.  They 
are  entitled  to  keep  their  bedrooms  in 
the  mess  building,  and  those  living  at 
any  distance  do  generally  retain  them 
for  emergencies,  for  guard  duty,  and 
to  dress  in.  No  regimental  officer  is 
provided  with  quarters  other  than 
those  mentioned. 

The  average  officers'  mess  at  Alder- 
shot  is  a  handsome  building  of  simple 
but  dignified  exterior  whose  most 
pleasing  ornamentation  consists  of 
the  vines  that  invariably  cover  every 
side.  There  are  usually  cricket,  ten- 
nis and  football  grounds,  and  fre- 
quently a  stable  for  the  horses  and 
vehicles  which  belong  to  the  mess  or 
to  its  individual  officers.  The  grounds 
are  always  beautifully  kept  and  have 
both  the  air  and  the  reality  of  privacy. 

The  advantages  offered  by  the 
British  mess  system  may  be  briefly 
glanced  at: 

It  ofTers  at  the  outset  of  his  career 
to  the  poorest  second  lieutenant 
means  of  living  with  simple  dignity 
in  the  manner  befitting  an  officerand 
gentleman.  He  has  but  one  room  to 
furnish  and  little  baggage  to  trans- 
y)ort.  The  mess  servants,  living  in 
the  building,  attend  to  all  his  wants 
in  the  most  comfortable  way  and  at 
small  expense,  while  heat  and  light 
cost  him  nearly  nothing.  He  has  a 
properly  served  table,  such  as  no  poor 
man  living  alone  could  afford,  and 
which  induces  those  habits  of  good 
breeding  so  important  to  inculcate  in 
men  just  joined.  He  can  entertain 
his  friends  pleasantly  and  at  small 
cost. 

It  discourages  young  officers  from 
contracting  early  marriages.  I  am 
assured  on  excellent  authority  that, 
with  care,  an  infantry  lieutenant  can 
live  properly  in  his  mess  on  $750  a 


A  heavy  road. 


More  dangerous  than  battle. 
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year;  if  he  has  $1,200  a  year  he  is  easy,  and 
with  81,500  he  can  dress  handsomely  and 
allow  himself  many  pleasures. 

In  contrast  with  this,  since  quarters  are 
not  furnished  married  subalterns,  marriage 
of  the  young  officer  on  $750  a  year  is  impossi- 
ble, and  even  on  $1,500  it  would  entail  the 
sacrifice  of  the  easy  dignity  of  his  existence  in 
the  mess.  The  contrast  is  so  great  that  offi- 
cers are  not  tempted  to  early  marriage,  and 
the  fact  that  most  of  them  stay  single  until 
they  are  thirty  or  thirty-five  is  a  distinct  ad- 
vantage to  the  service. 

There  is  an  evident  value  to  the  discipline 
and  tone  of  a  regiment  in  having  its  officers 
regularly  take  their  meals  together,  and  when 
all  officers  pass  the  first  five  or  ten  years  of 
their  service  in  daily  social  contact  with  older 
men  the  result  cannot  fail  to  be  of  lasting 
benefit. 

The  expense  to  the  government  of  quar- 
tering officers  is  reduced  to  a  minimum,  and 
this  economy  makes  the  service  not  less,  but 
more  efficient.  The  average  mess  establish- 
ment accommodates  thirty  officers,  and  those 
at  Aldershot  cost,  exclusive  of  light  and 
plumbing,  $92,500.  In  other  words,  to 
house  an  officer  costs  the  British  Govern- 
ment about  $3,000. 

It  may  be  useful  to  note  here  that  the  three 
great  groups  of  brick  barracks,  stables,  .store- 
houses and  messes  now  finished,  including 
the  engineer  establishment,  balloon  factory, 
abattoir,  bakery,  etc.,  providing  for  635  offi- 
cers and  19,905  men,  cost  during  the  years 
from  1890  to  1903,  ;^ 1, 900,000,  or,  say, 
$10,000,000. 

So  much  for  Aldershot.  It  is  now  pro- 
posed to  study  the  advantages  which  simi- 
lar establishments  on  a  smaller  scale  v/ould 
bring  to  our  army  and  the  possibility  of  cre- 
ating them.  In  what  follows  the  coast  ar- 
tillery will  not  be  considered,  as  its  place  is 
forever  fixed  by  the  guns  it  serves.  We  will 
consider  only  the  mol)ile  or  field  forces,  con- 
sisting of  cavalry,  infantry,  field  artillery, 
engineer  and  signal  companies. 

This  force  is  now  composed  of  fifteen  regi- 
ments of  cavalry,  thirty  regiments  of  infan- 
try, thirty  batteries  of  field,  mountain  and 
siege  artillery,  twelve  companies  of  engi- 
neers, twelve  companies  of  signal  men. 

We  will  not  suggest  for  this  force  an  ideal 
distribution,  but  one  merely  following  ac- 
cepted national  policies  and  prejudices,  and 


at  the  same  time  fulfilling  elementary  mili- 
tary requirements.  We  must  have  troops  in 
easy  reach  of  the  northern  and  southern 
frontiers;  also  points  of  concentration  not 
too  far  from  each  coast,  and  one  near  the 
centre  of  the  country.  This  last  is  conceded 
to  political  demands  all  the  more  willingly 
since  the  great  sums  already  spent  on  central 
garrisons  at  Riley  and  Leavenworth  must 
not  be  sacrificed.  This  gives  us  as  a  mini- 
mum to  be  desired  five  permanent  camps  or 
garrisons;  we  shall  provide  for  six  as  will  be 
seen. 

Consider  now  the  ultimate  distribution  of 
the  whole  field  force  into  these  commands. 
Each  should  comprise  all  arms,  that  in- 
struction and  manoeuvres  may  constantly 
tend  to  preparation  for  war.  A  strongly  or- 
ganized unit  would  be  a  division  made  up 
about  as  follows : 

Six  regiments  of  infantry,  two  brigades; 

Six  batteries  of  artillery,  one  regiment; 

Two  regiments  of  cavalry,  one  brigade; 

Two  companies  of  engineers; 

Two  companies  of  signal  corps. 

The  minimum  peace  strength  of  such  a 
force  would  be  over  eight  thousand  men. 
U])on  the  threat  of  war  present  laws  permit 
the  President  to  raise  the  eiTective  of  each 
company  so  that  on  a  war  footing  our  division 
would  have  about  thirteen  thousand  men. 
(It  might  be  found  advantageous  to  imme- 
diately add  a  militia  brigade  to  the  regular 
division;  this  would  bring  its  strength  to 
about  sixteen  thousand  men). 

Such  a  division  would  be  equally  effective 
for  home  or  foreign  service,  and  whether 
acting  alone  or  combined  with  other  divis- 
ions, it  would  constitute  a  command  adapt- 
ed in  every  way  to  the  needs  of  instruc- 
tion, and  it  would  form  a  school  where  not 
only  subalterns,  but  colonels,  generals,  and 
the  staff  services  would  learn  by  daily,  and 
not  by  occasional  experience,  their  business 
in  war. 

Five  divisions  composed  as  above  would 
absorb  thirty  regiments  of  infantry,  thirty 
batteries  of  artillery,  ten  companies  of  signal 
corps,  ten  companies  of  engineers,  and  ten 
regiments  of  cavalry;  or  our  whole  field 
army  except  two  companies  of  engineers 
and  two  of  signal  corps  and  five  regiments 
of  cavalry. 

Of  the  latter  one  regiment  must  be  sta- 
tioned near  Washington,  say  at  Fort  Myer; 
the  other  four  should  be  organized  into  an 


'J'he  old  barracks,  Aldershot. 


i'lie  new  barracks,  Aldershot. 
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independent  division  of  cavalry  and  sta- 
tioned preferably  in  Texas.  In  time  of  war 
these  five  regiments,  with  one  or  two  of  vol- 
unteers, could  be  formed  into  two  splendid 
cavalry  divisions  of  four  or  five  thousand 
men  each.  One  signal  and  one  engineer 
company  are  needed  for  the  cavalry  divis- 
ion, leaving  one  company  of  each  for  school 
purposes. 

To  each  command  would  be  assigned  a 
region  for  militia  purposes,  and  also,  if  prac- 
ticable, for  drawing  recruits,  each  division 
commander  doing  his  own  recruiting.  En- 
ough of  the  militia  of  each  region  must  be 
organized  into  brigades  to  form  a  division 
which  ultimately  should  have  all  the  ele- 
ments prescribed  for  the  regular  division; 
but  for  the  present  and  during  the  ten  years 
which  at  the  least  must  elapse  before  this 
organization  could  begin  to  take  final  shape 
nothing  need  be  required  of  the  militia  except 
to  furnish  three  strong  infantry  brigades. 

Meantime  for  manoeuvres  of  single  or 
combined  divisions,  and  in  case  of  war  in 
the  near  future,  the  regulars  could  easily 
funish  the  militia  divisions  with  the  neces- 
sary engineers,  signal  corps,  and  cavalry. 

We  have  already  enough  cavalry  for  this 
assignment  without  breaking  up  so  valuable 
an  organization  as  the  independent  division 
designated  above.  The  cavalry  brigade  of 
each  regular  camp  could,  if  necessary,  be 
divided  when  on  a  war  footing  and  one  regi- 
ment assigned  to  the  militia  division  of  the 
region.  At  war  strength  our  cavalry  regi- 
ment has  at  least  twelve  hundred  sabres. 
This  is  about  the  strength  of  the  cavalry 
force  prescribed  for  the  average  European 
army  corps  and,  in  the  cases  where  such  an 
assignment  had  to  be  made,  a  division  com- 
mander disposing  of  twelve  hundred  cav- 
alry would  have  no  cause  for  complaint. 

The  artillery  question  is  a  far  more  difh- 
cult  one  for  both  the  regular  and  militia  di- 
visions. Six  batteries  are  enough  for  a  di- 
vision forming  part  of  a  corps  provided  with 
corps  artillery;  but  having  no  corps  artillery 
there  must  be  more  guns,  either  with  the  in- 
fantry (as  the  Germans  now  arrange  it)  or 
else  as  army  artillery  in  the  commanding 
general's  hands  (as  was  the  case  in  our  own 
army  in  the  latter  years  of  the  Civil  War  and 
conspicuously  in  the  Japanese  armies  in 
Manchuria). 

Our  general  staff  has  prescribed  the  ratio 
of  3.35  guns  for  every  thousand  men  at  war 


strength.  This  should  certainly  be  consid- 
ered a  minimum;  it  is  well  below  the  allow- 
ance in  most  armies.  At  this  rate,  a  division 
requires  two  regiments,  twelve  batteries. 
The  cavalry  division  must  also  have  six  of 
horse.  This  makes  sixty-six  regular  batter- 
ies in  all.     We  now  have  thirty. 

To  provide  anything  like  this  amount  of 
artillery  for  the  militia  divisions  seems  at  the 
present  time  utterly  impossible.  We  can  only 
hope  that  as  time  goes  on  and  the  regular  di- 
visions are  formed,  the  militia  of  each  region 
will  take  them  as  a  model  and  conform  to 
their  compact  and  powerful  organization. 

But  in  one  way  or  another  field  artillery 
must  be  provided,  for  there  never  was  a  time 
when  this  arm  was  so  important  or  so  difhcult 
to  train;  if,  then,  the  militia  cannot  provide 
it.  Congress  must  be  induced  to  furnish  at 
least  a  bare  necessity. 

Each  regular  division  would  of  course 
have  a  large  manoeuvre  ground,  and  on  this 
permanent  installations  must  be  made  for 
putting  the  militia  of  the  division  under 
canvas.  The  war  supplies  of  every  kind 
for  both  regular  and  militia  divisions  must 
be  kept  on  hand  at  the  camp. 

The  training  of  the  regular  division 
would  go  on  all  the  year  round;  the  training 
of  the  militia  division  must  be  confined  to 
short  stated  periods.  It  would  be  assem- 
bled at  the  regular  camps  and  all  the  re- 
sources of  that  place  would  be  at  its  dis- 
posal for  instruction,  both  as  regards  ma- 
terial, ofhcers  for  teachers,  and  the  special 
arms  of  the  service.  Later  on  both  divisions 
could  be  assembled  and  manoeuvred  to- 
gether or  against  each  other. 

Until  such  time  as  the  militia  divisions 
grow  to  be  correctly  organized  and  trained 
as  such,  and  then  only  in  case  of  a  great  con- 
tinental war,  they  should  not  be  joined  to 
the  regular  divisions  to  form  army  corps. 
If  a  war  comes  on,  such  elements  of  the 
militia  division  as  exist  can  be  assembled, 
filled  up,  and  trained;  the  regular  division 
will  go  to  the  front,  join  some  or  all  of  the 
otherregular  divisions, forming  the  first  army 
— and  a  very  powerful  one,  too.  If  the  war 
is  of  such  length  and  magnitude  as  to  require 
it,  the  five  militia  divisions  can  follow  in  due 
time  and  join  the  regulars. 

But  to  normally  organize  the  army  or  any 
part  of  it  into  corps  d'armee,  whether  in  ])eace 
or  war,  is  not  believed  to  be  good  military 
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policy  for  the  United 
States.  The  corps  is 
a  useful  unit  in  armies 
numbering  several 
hundred  thousand 
men,  where  peace 
training  for  such  a 
body  can  be  regularly 
pursued  and  where 
half  a  million  men  are 
immediately  mobil- 
ized at  the  first  alarm 
of  war;  but  with  us 
anything  of  this  sort  is 
quite  out  of  the  ques- 
tion, and  we  ought  to 
avoid  w  h  a  t  e  \'  e  r 
smacks  of  "paper  or- 
ganization." 
Let  us  provide 
only  for  what  we 
can  train  in 
peace  and  there- 
fore s  k  i  1  f  u  1 1 }' 
handle  in  the 
sudden  emer- 
gency of  war. 

Divisions  or- 
ganized as  we 
have  outlined 
are  most  power- 
ful  fighting 
u  n  i  t  s .  -'^  W  c 
would  have  five 
of  them,  regu- 
lars, alwavs    in 


Hauling  a  4.7-inch  gun  at  Aldershot  across  fields  with  a  steam  wagon. 

training  from 
major-general  to 
private,  and 
p  r  a  c  t  i  c  a  1 1  }• 
ready  to  march 
at  a  moment's 
notice  to  the 
l)attle-field. 
Five  more  of 
militia  could  be 
immediately 
formed  and 
shaken  together 
on  their  accus- 
tomed training- 
grounds.  Such 
a  force  seems 


Firing  a  4.7-inch  gun  at  manccuvre^5  at  .Aldershot. 
This  and  the  gun  in  the  upper  picture  both  saw  service  in  tlie  Transvaal 


Manoeuvring  near  Aldershot. 


sufficient  in 
numbers  for  any  emergency 
we  are  likely  to  meet. 

On  taking  the  field  a 
general's  army  w^ould  be 
composed  of  two,  three, 
four,  divisions,  etc.,  and 
one  or  several  such  armies 
could  be  formed  according 
to  the  work  to  be  done.  An 
organization  of  this  kind  is 
more  simple,  economical, 
and  flexible  than  army 
corps. 

In  order  now  that  our 
idea  may  be  presented  in 
definite  form,  we  will  sug- 


*  Later  Note. — The  Japanese  have 
since  proved  the  great  efficacv  of  thi^ 
very  organization  in  war.  They  had 
no  corps  d'armee,  only  strong,  flexible 
divisions. 
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gest  a  tentative  plan  for  the  location  of  the 
six  camps.  A  different  division  of  the  terri- 
tory may  be  found  advantageous,  but  the 
principle  would  remain  the  same. 

First  or  Eastern  Division. — Located  in 
New  York  or  Pennsylvania  on  one  of  the 
trunk  lines  running  to  New  York  City,  in 
quick  communication  by  rail  and  water 
with  the  whole  lake  and  St.  Lawrence  fron- 
tier and  with  the  Atlantic  seaboard;   this 


This  command  to  furnish  detachments,  as 
small  as  consistent  with  safety,  for  Indian 
reservations  east  of  the  Rockies  and  north 
of  Texas  and  Louisiana.  The  organized 
militia  of  this  region  was  in  1903  fifteen 
thousand  men. 

Fourth  or  Southern  Division. — In  the  hill 
country  between  Georgia  and  Virginia,  on 
a  main  line  of  railway;  climate  and  cheap 
land  to  determine  the  locality;  to  comprise 


Tentative  plan  for  locating  the  army  in  six  camps. 


command  to  furnish  detachments  for  any 
guards  considered  necessary  on  the  frontier 
from  Maine  to  Ohio;  to  comprise  for  mili- 
tia purposes  the  New  England  States,  New 
York,  New  Jersey,  and  Pennsylvania.  The 
organized  militia  of  this  region  in  1903  was 
forty  thousand  men. 

Second  or  Lake  Division. — Located  in 
Indiana  or  Illinois  on  one  of  the  trunk  lines 
running  to  Chicago  and  wherever  sufificient 
cheap  land  may  be  had;  to  comprise  for 
militia  purposes  and  frontier  guards  the 
States  north  of  the  Ohio  and  east  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi. The  organized  militia  of  this  re- 
gion was  in  1903  twenty  thousand  five  hun- 
dred men. 

Third  or  Centre  Division.  —  At  Forts 
Leavenworth  and  Riley,  one  command.  To 
be  completed  as  soon  as  possible.  The  enor- 
mous amount  of  money  spent  at  these  two 
places  makes  it  difficult  to  give  up  either. 
Vol.  XXXIX.— 67 


for  militia  purposes  the  States  south  of 
Pennsylvania  and  east  of  the  Mississippi. 
The  organized  militia  of  this  region  in  1903 
was  twenty-six  thousand  men. 

Fijlh  or  Pacific  Division. — In  California, 
on  a  trunk  line  into  San  Francisco  and  as 
near  that  city  as  consistent  with  getting  a 
large  tract  of  cheap  land;  for  militia  pur- 
poses and  for  guards  to  Indian  reservations 
to  comprise  the  territory  west  of  the  Rock- 
ies including  all  of  Montana,  Wyoming, 
and  Colorado.  The  organized  militia  of 
this  region  in  1903  was  nine  thousand  men. 

Cavalry  Division. — Four  regiments  and 
six  horse  batteries  to  be  located  at  the  point 
in  Texas  fulfilling  most  of  the  conditions  re- 
quired for  a  camp;  to  furnish  detachments 
for  all  the  Rio  Grande  posts  and  to  com- 
prise for  militia  purposes  Texas  and  Louisi- 
ana. The  organized  militia  of  this  region 
in  1903  was  five  thousand  men.     It  is  to  be 
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noted  that  the  territory  is  divided  so  as  to 
provide  the  strongest  force  of  mihtia  for  the 
Atlantic  and  Gulf  divisions,  many  volun- 
teer troops  being  required  as  auxiliary  to 
the  coast  defence  of  this  region. 

The  formation  of  these  camps  would  be  a 
gradual  matter,  covering  from  ten  to  twenty 
years  and  requiring  an  expenditure  of  from 
two  to  three  million  dollars  a  year;  but  the 
first  and  most  urgent  thing  is  to  discuss  and 
to  get  accepted  the  principle  involved  in  the 
conception  in  order  that  no  money  shall,  in 
the  meantime,  be  devoted  to  new  construc- 
tions not  in  accord  with  the  final  result  de- 
sired. 

The  centre  division,  at  Riley  and  Leaven- 
worth, could  be  pushed  to  completion  at 
once  by  merely  diverting  the  money  now 
being  spent  for  other  posis  in  that  region. 
The  experience  had  in  housing  this  com- 
mand would  be  of  much  value  in  providing 
for  the  others.  Meanwhile  this  division 
would  begin  to  be  a  great  school  for  the  edu- 
cation of  the  officers  comprising  it,  and  the 
benefits  of  this  education  would  be  felt  in  all 
directions,  and  especially  at  manoeuvres. 

The  Eastern  division  would  be  the  next 
to  receive  attention,  first  by  the  acquisition 
of  land,  so  that  manoeuvres  could  at  once 
be  held  for  the  regulars  and  militia  of  the 
Eastern  States.  The  formation  of  the  South- 
ern and  Pacific  divisions  would  proceed  in 
the  same  way,  the  first  acquisition  being 
land  and  plenty  of  it,  then  the  gradual  hous- 
ing of  the  troops.  By  the  time  the  last  camp 
was  ready  for  occupation,  ten  or  twenty 
years  hence,  the  force  of  regulars  required 
for  the  Philippines  and  for  the  various  In- 
dian reservations  would  be  reduced  to  a  few 
thousand  men,  and  these  requirements  need 
not  in  any  way  interfere  with  the  develop- 
ment of  the  sclieme. 

No  one  can  doubt  the  serious  advantages 
which  would  result  from  this  concentration 
of  the  field  forces  into  six  large  commands; 
only  the  most  evident  will,  therefore,  be 
glanced  at  before  proceeding  to  discuss  the 
difficulties  and  to  show  how  they  can  be 
overcome.  The  facilities  offered  for  all 
kinds  of  school  work  properly  so  called 
hardly  need  comment.  The  collecting  of 
450  officers  into  one  command  offers  every 
advantage  to  both  instructors  and  students; 
the  former  being  few,  the  best  in  the  army 
can  be  selected,  and  the  latter  being  numer- 
ous, time  and  effort  are  saved.     At  present 


each  battalion  or  regiment  has  its  separate 
schools,  but  it  is  only  by  chance  that  a  good 
instructor  in  a  given  subject  is  found.  The 
result  is  that  men  as  well  as  officers  have  to 
be  sent  long  distances  to  service  schools  for 
much  of  the  instruction  that  should  be  given 
them  at  their  regiments. 

The  advantages,  indeed,  are  exactly  those 
offered  by  a  university  as  compared  with  a 
district  school;  and  this  both  as  concerns 
quality  and  cost  of  the  teaching.  A  large 
body  of  officers  raises  the  esprit  of  the  whole 
mass.  A  battalion  is  a  better  instructed 
command  than  a  company,  a  regiment  than 
a  battalion;  a  division  would  have  no  fewer 
advantages  over  the  regiment.  The  teach- 
ing and  example  of  the  few  really  brilliant 
men  found  always  in  a  large  force  has  a 
multiplied  effect  and  the  resources  in  the  way 
of  specialties  are  open  to  all.  Thus  the  de- 
velopment of  specialists  is  encouraged  while 
not  removing  the  subjects  from  their  proper 
occupations. 

Officers  learn  to  know  each  other  in  the 
sphere  of  their  proper  labors  and  the  seniors 
can  directly  judge,  encourage,  and  reward 
their  juniors.  At  present  this  acquaintance 
is  chiefly  maintained  by  mail. 

The  opportunity  to  constantly  handle  and 
see  handled  regiments,  brigades,  and  divis- 
ions in  the  open  is  one  American  officers  have 
never  had,  and  will  never  have  until  large 
permanent  camps  are  estabhshed.  Autumn 
manoeuvres,  under  our  present  system,  pro- 
vide this  opportunity  most  imperfectly .  They 
are  like  examinations  preceded  by  no  course 
of  study  and  recitation.  To-day  our  instruc- 
tion stops  at  the  field  officer.  Who  teaches  a 
lieutenant-colonel  anything  whatever  of  his 
future  duties? 

If  we  have  no  school  for  forming  our 
colonels,  where  are  our  brigadier-generals 
taught?  As foradivision commander, under 
our  system  he  must  be  born  such,  for  there 
exists  no  machinery  for  manufacturing  him 
or  letting  him  manufacture  himself,  and 
when  made  there  is  no  way  of  testing  the 
strength  and  justness  of  his  parts. 

A  good  colonel  can  in  time  make  good 
captains  and  a  good  regiment,  but  fourteen 
of  the  best  captains  that  ever  marched  can- 
not make  a  good  colonel,  and  all  the  effort 
they  have  spent  on  their  companies  comes 
to  naught  in  a  battle  through  the  faulty 
handling  of  the  regiment.  But  a  vigorous 
and  able  division  commander  can  make 
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good  colonels,  or  else  rid  himself  of  the  bad 
ones,  and  it  is  precisely  this  opportunity 
which  large  commands  alone  can  provide. 
The  ''examination  for  promotion"  of  the 
officers  in  such  a  camp  would  go  on  all  the 
year  round. 

The  different  arms  of  the  service  must 
be  used  to  working  together  in  battle-field 
proportions  and  their  commanding  officers 
must  have  intelligent  comprehension  of  each 
other's  needs  in  action.  The  general  must 
be  skilful  in  handling  not  one,  but  all  arms 
of  the  service;  otherwise,  in  a  fight  he  be- 
comes reduced  to  merely  an  infantry,  cav- 
alry, or  artillery  commander,  dependent 
upon  his  staff  for  advice;  he  abdicates  di- 
rection, and  the  battle  becomes  what  a  com- 
petent observer  said  of  Santiago,  a  ''pop- 
ular movement,"  rather  than  a  properly 
directed  engagement.  In  other  words,  for 
success  in  war  there  must  be  "team  work" 
among  the  arms  of  the  service.  It  is  not  suf- 
ficient that  each  be  good,  but  all  must  work 
at  every  moment  to  a  common  end.  This 
team  work  wins  in  battle  just  as  it  does  in 
football,  and  in  neither  can  the  trick  be 
learned  from  books  alone;  it  demands  prac- 
tice, constant  and  unremitting  practice  un- 
der competent  coaches  and  under  contest 
conditions.  A  large  command  of  all  arms, 
living,  learning,  working,  and  manoeuvring 
together,  is  the  only  way  this  preparation  can 
be  had. 

The  administration  and  supply  of  six 
large  commands  would  be  simplicity  itself  as 
compared  with  the  present  arrangement. 
We  all  know  it  is  regrettable  that  in  a  vast 
country  like  ours  so  much  of  administrative 
detail  is  concentrated  in  Washington,  but 
this  never  will  be  permanently  changed  so 
long  as  we  have  a  large  number  of  posts, 
most  of  which  can  be  administered  as  easily 
from  Washington  as  from  their  department 
headquarters.  They  will  continue  to  be  so 
administered  in  effect  as  long  as  we  have 
the  present  system  of  posts.  From  time  to 
time  an  effort  will  be  made  to  decentralize, 
to  put  something  in  the  department  com- 
mander's hands;  but  the  eternal  fact  will 
remain  that  since  he  has  to  command  his 
men  through  the  mail  and  not  directly,  it 
may  just  as  well  be  done  from  Washington 
as  from  New  York  or  St.  Louis. 

With  six  large  camps,  each  would  be 
provided  with  supply  and  administration 
services  directly  under  the  general  com- 


manding, with  final  supervision  in  Washing- 
ton. The  general  is  on  the  spot,  and  in  ten 
minutes  can  see  and  order  or  report  and 
recommend.  A  department  commander  is 
practically  as  faraway  from  his  troops  as  is 
the  bureau  chief  in  Washington. 

The  concentration  of  the  regular  army 
into  a  few  garrisons  would  in  no  way  lessen 
its  availability  in  case  of  domestic  disturb- 
ance. The  experience  of  the  last  ten  years 
proves  that  the  location  of  posts  near  large 
cities,  as  at  Fort  Sheridan,  Fort  Thomas, 
and  the  like,  has  no  value  for  the  suppres- 
sion of  riots,  since  no  emergency  ever  arises 
in  which  the  nearness  of  the  troops  consti- 
tutes a  factor.  Regulars  are  never  called 
upon  until  the  trouble  is  beyond  the  State 
forces  to  cope  with,  the  machinery  of  law 
must  first  be  put  into  motion  and  ample 
warning  is  always  given  of  any  impending 
necessity  for  their  presence. 

It  may  be  objected  against  the  arrange- 
ment suggested  that  the  frontier  would  be 
left  unguarded.  Such  is  so  far  from  being 
the  case  that  if  no  other  reasons  prompted 
concentration  safety  to  the  frontier  would 
dictate  it.  We  now  have  scattered  along 
our  vast  northern  and  southern  frontiers,  in 
garrisons  of  from  one  to  twelve  companies, 
the  equivalent  of  less  than  eight  regiments. 
If  there  is  any  danger  of  sudden  attack  across 
either  frontier  the  least  intelligent  enemy 
would  certainly  arrange  to  overwhelm  some 
or  all  of  these  small  posts  and  advance  into 
our  territory;  if  this  sudden  attack  is  un- 
imaginable such  scattering  of  our  forces  is 
unnecessary  for  safety  and  harmful  to  in- 
struction. 

Field  forces  intended  to  guard  the  frontier 
should  be  assembled  in  divisions,  or  at  least 
in  brigades,  near  railway  centres  whence 
any  threatened  point  may  be  quickly  reached 
in  force.  The  crossings  should  be  held  by 
mere  observing  pickets,  which,  when  trouble 
was  brewing,  could  be  quietly  re-enforced. 
Our  present  arrangement  is  tactically  faulty, 
financially  expensive  and  in  all  ways  det- 
rimental to  instruction. 

One  other  advantage  of  concentration, 
not  so  evident  to  the  civilian,  but  readily  ap- 
preciated by  any  army  officer,  would  be  the 
resulting  elimination  from  our  system  of  its 
two  most  unprofitable  features  —  the  post 
commander  and  the  department  command- 
er. These  officers,  at  present  necessary, 
absorb  in  non-military  duties  the  better  part 
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of  the  time  and  energy  of  our  generals  and 
field  officers,  depriving  them  of  any  chance  to 
constantly  command  manoeuvring  troops 
and  fit  themselves  for  their  work  in  war. 

At  present  our  major-generals  command 
a  number  of  detached  posts,  chiefly  coast  ar- 
tillery. They  have  no  way  of  practising 
themselves  in  handling  their  troops  in  the 
field,  and  when  war  comes  on  they  invari- 
ably leave  them  to  command  other  units  as- 
sembled for  the  first  time,  while  new  men 
are  sent  to  take  charge  of  the  coast  defences, 
departments,  etc.  Does  such  an  arrange- 
ment seem  in  any  way  intelligent  ?  Its  only 
excuse  is  the  present  dissemination  of  our 
garrisons  and  the  necessity  of  giving  our 
generals  something  to  command.  These 
officers  are  at  present  the  innocent  victims 
of  a  system  which  ordains  that  they  may  not 
practise  themselves  in  the  duties  which 
would  fall  to  them  in  war;  so  that  just  in 
proportion  to  the  length  of  time  a  man  has 
been  a  general  officer,  just  in  that  propor- 
tion is  he  unfitted  to  command  troops  in  the 
field.  The  brilliant  suffer  with  the  stupid, 
for  rust  attacks  bright  surfaces  as  quickly 
as  dull  ones.  The  higher  up  we  go  the 
more  we  find  ourselves  organized  for  peace 
and  unprepared  for  war. 

If  the  force  of  the  above  arguments  be 
recognized  it  may  still  be  asked,  is  it  not  too 
late  to  make  the  change  ?  We  cannot  think 
so.  The  regimental  posts  recently  author- 
ized have  been  started,  but  years  must 
elapse  before  we  are  irrevocably  committed 
to  the  plan  they  embody.  The  time,  too, 
has  happily  passed  when  the  army  was 
powerless  to  shape  its  own  future.  We  now 
have  a  militar}'  policy,  a  general  staff  to  di- 
rect and  announce  it,  and,  what  is  more,  a 
chief  who  must  be  heard  when  he  speaks  in 
defence  of  it.  If,  then,  in  the  face  of  a  propo- 
sition to  locate  and  build  a  post  for  political 
reasons,  the  chief  of  staff  opposed  the  proj- 
ect as  detrimental  to  the  efficiencv  of  the 


army,  gave  his  reasons,  and  urged  that  the 
same  money  shoula  be  appropriated  toward 
housing  a  whole  division  at  some  strategi- 
cal point,  that  appropriation  would  not  be 
voted.  We  might  lose  the  money  for  a  year 
or  two,  but  in  the  end  it  would  come,  and 
for  the  purpose  desired. 

The  army  must  have  the  courage  to  re- 
sist the  temptation  of  liberal  appropriations 
offered  for  unsuitable  purposes;  it  must 
proclaim  that  it  prefers  no  money  at  all  if 
that  money  cannot  be  spent  to  increase  its 
efficiency  as  a  fighting  force.  A  few  exhi- 
bitions of  this  firmness,  some  patience,  and 
much  pleading  will  gain  the  point. 

The  plan  outlined  above  is  frankly  an 
ideal  one  and  its  complete  realization  will 
require  a  long  struggle;  but  it  is  not  more 
difficult  of  accomplishment  than  was  the 
plan  of  the  Endicott  board  when  in  1888  it 
outlined  a  scheme  of  military  defence  call- 
ing for  a  hundred  million  dollars. 

That  project  seemed  at  the  time  the  mere 
day-dream  of  intelligent  but  idealistic  men. 
Yet  this  dream  now  stands  accomplished, 
and  under  its  spell  the  coast  artillery  has 
risen  from  being  the  most  inefficient  and 
unprepared  branch  of  the  military  estab- 
lishment to  the  highest  state  of  practical  ef- 
ficiency and  readiness  for  war. 

The  field  forces  of  the  United  States  army 
are  not  in  such  a  state  to-day,  they  cannot 
become  so  under  present  conditions.  The 
separate  elements  are  good,  but  the  whole 
is  neither  organized  nor  trained  for  war. 

If  the  plan  suggested  for  improving  this 
state  of  affairs  be  thought  worthy  of  adop- 
tion, its  realization  would  be  far  less  diffi- 
cult than  was  the  coast-defence  project. 
The  successful  accomplishment  of  that  tre- 
mendous and  costly  scheme  points  once 
more  to  the  mighty  force  of  an  intelligent 
plan  adhered  to  through  every  temptation, 
the  uplifting  power  of  a  high  ideal  in  any 
undertaking  whatsoever. 


F)o»!  a  photograph,  copyright  jgoj,  by  E.  S.  Curtis. 

Crow  warriors  on  the  edge  of  a  precipice  in  tiie  Blaclt  Canyon. 


VANISHING     INDIAN    TYPES 

THE    TRIBES   OF   THE    NORTHWESF    PLAINS 
By    E.    S.    Curtis 
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THE  Northwest  Plains  Indian  is,  to  the 
average  person,  the  typical  American 
Indian,  the  Indian  of  our  school-day 
books — powerful  of  physique,  statuesque, 
gorgeous  in  dress,  with  the  bravery  of  the 
firm  believer  in  predestination.  The  con- 
stant, fearless  hunting  and  slaughtering  of 
the  buffalo  trained  him  to  the  greatest  physi- 
cal endurance,  and  gave  an  inbred  desire 
for  bloodshed.  Thousands  of  peace-loving, 
agricultural  -  living  Indians  might  climb 
down  from  their  cliif-perched  homes,  till 
their  miniature  farms,  attend  their  flocks, 
and  at  night-time  climb  back  up  the  winding 
stairs  to  their  home  in  the  clouds,  and  at- 
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tract  no  attention.  But  if  a  fierce  band  of 
Sioux  rushed  down  on  a  hapless  emigrant 
train  the  world  soon  learned  of  it. 

The  culture  of  all  primitive  peoples  is  nec- 
essarily determined  by  their  environment. 
This,  of  course,  means  that  all  plains  tribes 
— though  speaking  a  score  of  languages — 
were,  in  life  and  manner,  broadly  alike. 
They  were  buffalo-hunting  Indians,  and 
only  in  rare  cases  did  they  give  any  attention 
to  agriculture.  Buffalo  meat  was  their  food, 
and  the  by-products  their  clothing,  tools, 
and  implements. 

The  plains  tribes  in  earlier  times  were 
certainly  true  nomads.     For  a  time,  in  the 
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Old-time  Crow  warriors  overlooking  the  valley  of  the  Big  Horn. 


depths  of  winter,  they  camped  in  the  shelter 
of  some  forest  along  the  streams.  Other 
than  that,  wherever  roamed  a  herd  of  buffalo, 
there  also  wandered  the  bands  of  Northern 
Indians.  The  very  existence  of  these  tribes 
seemed  bound  to  that  of  the  buffalo.  From 
the  skins  their  lodges  were  built.  With  the 
hair  on,  the  hides  furnished  the  robes  for 
the  body,  as  well  as  mattresses  and  bed 
coverings.  The  meat,  prepared  in  many 
ways,  with  the  addition  of  a  few  roots  and 
berries,  furnished  their  entire  food.  Ad- 
vancing civilization  has  swept  these  count- 
less herds  from  the  face  of  the  plains,  and 
left  their  human  companions  stranded. 

In  many  despondent  hours  of  pondering 
over  the  fate  of  these  native  children  I  have 
felt  that  perhaps  if  they,  too,  could  have 
perished  with  the  buffalo  herd  it  would 
have  been  vastly  better  for  them.  But,  no! 
Though  thousands  of  years  behind  us  in 
civilization,  they  are  human  beings.  Their 
loves  are  like  our  loves;  their  affection  for 
their  children  like  our  own,  except  that 
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many  ages  of  civilization  have  given  us,  per- 
haps, a  little  more  self-control. 

In  a  cabin  on  the  plains  of  Montana  three 
of  us  sat  talking:  an  educated  plains  In- 
dian, a  Government  sub-agent,  and  myself. 
I  was  telling  of  the  splendid  advancement 
of  the  Apaches,  and  how  well  they  would 
work.  At  the  close  of  my  story  the  agent 
turned  to  the  Indian  and  asked  him,  "Why 
don't  your  people  work  like  that?"  All 
about  the  cabin,  as  a  decorative  frieze,  was 
a  row  of  buffalo  skulls.  The  Indian  looked 
up  at  those  skulls,  saying:  "They  tell  you 
why.  While  those  buffaloes  wxre  alive  we 
did  not  need  to  work.  Only  niggers  and 
white  people  farmed.  We  were  a  superior 
people  and  had  nothing  but  contempt  for 
those  who  worked.  Do  you  realize  that  I, 
a  comparatively  young  man,  know  the  days 
when  if  w^e  wanted  food  we  had  but  to  ride 
out  on  the  plains,  shoot  buffalo,  or  other 
game,  and  the  women  would  go  out  and 
bring  it  into  camp?  Do  you  expect  us,  in 
the  fraction  of  a  life-time,  in  the  quarter  of 


Old    Crow    Man. 
An  old  warrior  in  war  bonnet. 
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the  age  of  an  old  man,  to  have  changed  our 
whole  life,  and  even  to  have  forgotten  the 
days  of  the  old  freedom,  when  we  were  lords 
of  all  the  great  plains  and  mountains  ?  In 
what  way  does  your  civilization  beneht  us  ? 
Before  you  had  attempted  to  force  your  so- 
called  civilization  upon  us  we  had  every 
desire  of  the  heart!  An  easy,  simple,  care- 
free life,  and  to  the  worthy  and  brave  a  cer- 
tainty of  a  future  life  of  plenty  and  com- 
fort. What  has  your  civilization  done  for 
us?  Robbed  us  of  our  land,  our  strength, 
our  dignity,  our  content.  Even  your  re- 
ligion has  robbed  us  of  our  confidence  in  the 
hereafter.  What  have  you  given  us  in  re- 
turn? Desire,  corruption,  beggary,  discon- 
tent. You  have  robbed  us  of  our  birth- 
right, and  scarcely  given  us  a  husk.  You 
said  we  did  not  make  use  of  the  land  as  the 
white  man  would,  so  you  took  it  from  us 
and  use  it  as  you  like.  I  could  as  well  go  to 
the  man  who  has  his  millions  loaned  at 
three  per  cent,  and  say,  'You  are  only  get- 
ting three  per  cent,  for  this.  I  can  use  it 
and  make  ten.  I  will  take  it  because  I  will 
make  the  best  use  of  it.'" 

It  is  true  that  advancement  demands  the 
extermination  of  these  wild,  care-free,  pict- 
uresque Indians,  and,  in  the  language  of  our 
President,  we  cannot  keep  them  or  their 
lands  for  bric-a-brac.  The  fact  that  we  can- 
not, however,  makes  it  none  the  less  regretta- 
ble or  hard  on  the  people  who  are  being 
ground  beneath  the  wheel  of  civilization, 
and  though  we  may  be  able  to  justify  our 
claims  that  advancement  and  progress  de- 
mand the  extermination  of  the  Indians,  we 
can  scarcely  justify  the  method  used  in  this 
extermination.  As  the  years  pass  on  and 
we  are  able  to  see  this  subject  as  history, 
stripped  of  its  little  local  prejudices,  we  will 
be  found  guilty,  as  a  nation,  under  the  ma- 
nipulations of  crafty,  unscrupulous  politi- 
cians, of  having  committed  more  than  "the 
crime  of  a  century."  In  all  our  years  of 
handling  the  Indians  we  have  taught  them 
one  thing — the  white  man  seldom  told  the 
truth.  The  relationship  of  the  Indians  and 
people  of  this  country  is  that  of  a  child  and 
parent.  We  will  stand  convicted  for  all  time 
as  a  parent  who  failed  in  his  duty. 

For  once  we  have  a  commissioner  whose 
hands  are  free.  No  senator  or  congress- 
man may  say,  ''You  cannot,"  or  "  You  must 
not";  and  to  ai)peal  to  the  Chief  Executive 
is  to  be  told,  "As  far  as  the  law  permits, 


Commissioner  Leupp  controls  the  Indian 
Department,  and  I  can  give  you  no  assist- 
ance." The  present  sane,  straightforward 
handling  of  the  subject  is  productive  of  great 
good,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  many  years 
of  work  can  be  carried  on  without  a  change 
of  policy,  as  the  continual  changes  of  the 
department's  so-called  policies  have  been 
one  of  the  Indians'  greatest  curses. 

In  June  of  last  year  I  went  into  the  hills 
of  the  Okanogan  country  in  eastern  Wash- 
ington. The  occasion  of  my  going  was  the 
reburial  of  the  splendid  old  Nez  Perce  chief, 
Joseph,  and  the  erection  of  a  man-fash- 
ioned monument  at  what  it  is  hoped  will  be 
his  final  resting-place. 

Matters  dragged  in  the  digging  of  one 
grave  and  the  digging  out  of  another.  It 
was  no  small  task,  and,  hoping  to  expedite 
matters,  I  dug,  pried,  tugged,  and  lifted  in 
assisting  to  get  that  burial-chest  out  of  one 
place  and  moved  to  another.  It  was  what 
one  might  term  a  study  in  practical  or  ap- 
plied ethnology.  Many  speeches  were 
made.  A  college  professor  in  frock  coat 
and  silk  hat  did  part  of  the  talking.  Several 
chiefs  and  would-be  chiefs  in  blankets  and 
feathers  did  the  rest.  We  did  not  have  the 
regular  Indian  burial  rite  in  the  reburial. 
The  Indians  said:  "Last  year  we  buried 
him;  this  time  just  move  him."  A  child 
died  early  that  morning,  and  the  Indians 
buried  it  in  their  own  way  late  in  the  after- 
noon. In  this  there  was  no  "Boston  hat" 
or  "Boston  man's  talk,"  but  a  most  beau- 
tiful pagan  ceremony.  The  mourners  en- 
circled the  grave.  A  high-keyed,  falsetto 
chant  by  forty  voices,  rising  and  falling  in 
absolute  unison,  sent  chills  down  our  spines 
that  hot  June  day,  as  does  the  dismal  wail 
of  wintry  winds  in  the  pine  forests. 

On  the  following  day  came  the  Chief  Jo- 
seph potlatch — a  Hi-ii  potlatch  (Big  Giv- 
ing), in  which  every  earthly  possession  of 
the  old  chief  and  his  wife  was  given  away. 
Through  it  all  the  wife  sat  by  the  side  of 
the  great  stack  of  goods  being  distributed, 
handing  out  each  article  and  trinket.  At 
times  when  some  article  obviously  dear  to 
her  heart  was  handed  out  great  tears  would 
roll  down  her  cheeks.  Two  days  were 
taken  in  this  giving,  and  then  the  visiting 
Indians  tore  down  the  grand  council  lodge, 
and  so  closed  the  last  chapter  in  the  life  and 
death  of  the  most  decent  Indian  the  North- 
west has  ever  known.     No  more  will  he  beg 
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Crow    Dancer. 
A  young   Crow   buck  in  dance  costume. 
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of  the  Great  White  Father,  and  say:  ''All 
I  ask  is  to  go  back  to  the  old  home  in  the 
Wallowa  Valley;  my  father's  home,  and 
the  home  of  my  father's  father."  His 
troubled  life  has  run  its  course,  and  one  of 
the  greatest  Indians  who  ever  lived  is  no 
longer  a  part  of  the  white  man's  burden. 

The  Crows,  of  Montana,  who  call  them- 
selves "Absarokas,"  are  one  of  the  strong 
groups  of  the  Northwest  Indians.  They 
did  not  take  to  fighting  with  the  white  set- 
tlers or  soldiers,  but  from  the  earliest  tradi- 
tions have  been  constantly  engaged  in  in- 
tertribal war  with  the  Sioux,  Piegans,  and 
other  tribes.  At  no  time  were  they  alhed 
with  the  other  tribes  of  the  region,  and, 
being  fewer  in  number,  their  very  existence 
was  a  fight  for  life.  This  fact  kept  them  up 
to  the  height  of  physical  condition.  None 
but  the  strongest  could  survive.  To  this 
they  perhaps  owe  the  fact  that  of  all  of  the 
Northwest  tribes  they  are  the  finest  in  phy- 
sique. They  have  a  splendid  reservation. 
It  is  allotted,  and,  so  far  as  it  is  possible  for 
Indians  to  get  on  in  the  battle  to  be  self- 
supporting,  they  are  doing  well.  But  the 
remodelling  of  their  life  to  meet  the  changed 
conditions  forced  on  them  by  advancing 
civilization  is  solving  the  Indian  problem 
for  them,  and  at  the  present  rate  of  [de- 
crease there  will  not  be  a  living  Crow  in 
forty  years. 

The  Custer  battle-field  is  close  to  the 
Crow  Agency.  In  a  desire  to  know  all  that 
I  could,  at  close  range,  of  the  tragedy  of  the 
Little  Big  Horn,  I  spent  many  days  in  going 
over  the  battlefield  foot  by  foot,  from  where 
the  troops  left  the  Rosebud  to  the  ridge 
where  the  men  had  made  their  last  stubborn 
fight.  White  marble  slabs  mark  the  spots 
where  they  fell.  In  most  cases  the  slabs  are 
in  twos,  side  by  side.  Strange  how  it  is  when 
it  comes  to  the  final  end,  we  reach  out  for 
human  companionship.  There  they  made 
their  last  earthly  stand,  bunkie  by  bunkie. 

Among  the  dozens  of  Indians  I  ques- 
tioned of  the  fight  was  Curley,  who  is  so 
often  called  the  sole  survivor  of  the  Custer 
fight.  He  has  been  so  bullied,  badgered, 
questioned,  cross-questioned,  leading-ques- 
tioned, and  called,  by  mouth  and  in  type,  a 
coward  and  a  liar  by  an  endless  horde  of 
the  curious  and  knowledge  seeking,  that  I 
doubt  to-day,  if  his  life  depended  upon  it, 
he  could  tell  whether  he  was  ever  at  or  near 
the  Custer  fight. 


I  was  particularly  interested  in  getting 
the  Indian  point  of  view  as  to  the  bravery 
and  respective  fighting  qualities  of  the  dif- 
ferent tribes.  The  Crows,  in  summing  up 
the  other  tribes,  claim  that  the  Flatheads 
were  the  most  worthy  foes  in  intertribal 
fights,  "as  they  fought  most  like  us."  On 
the  other  hand,  they  claimed  that  the  Black- 
foot  was  brave  to  recklessness,  but  was  fool- 
hardy and  lacking  in  judgment;  did  not 
even  know  when  to  run.  The  Sioux  were  a 
worthy  foe,  and  so  greatly  outnumbered  the 
Crows  that  the  latter  could  succeed  in  their 
fighting  with  them  only  by  quick,  bold 
strokes,  and  then  back  into  their  own  coun- 
try. Many  a  Crow  war  party  went  out  to 
the  land  of  the  Sioux  never  to  return. 

One  expects  to  find  the  highest  develop- 
ment of  the  Plains  Indians  in  the  Sioux, 
but  I  question  the  fact.  Physically  they 
are  not  equal  to  many  of  the  other  tribes  of 
that  region.  In  legend  and  mythology  the 
field  is  more  sterile  than  with  the  small, 
isolated  branches  of  the  Algonquin  stock, 
the  Blackfoot  and  Cheyenne. 

But  it  is  among  the  Sioux  that  we  find  the 
greatest  number  of  old  historical  characters. 
Each  year  cuts  down  their  number,  and 
soon  these  old  fellows  who  know  of  the  days 
before  the  coming  of  the  white  man  will  be 
no  more.  Red  Cloud  is,  without  doubt,  the 
record  holder  of  the  living  North  American 
chiefs  to-day.  His  home  is  close  to  Pine 
Ridge  Agency.  Ninety -one  years  old,  blind, 
almost  deaf,  he  sits  dreaming  of  the  past. 
No  wonder  he  is  irritated  by  the  idle  infor- 
mation seeker!  Who  would  be  called  back 
from  the  dreams  of  his  youth?  Sightless 
and  infirm,  he  is  living  over  the  days  when 
in  youth  he  sat  his  horse  as  a  king,  the  pride 
of  the  great  Sioux  nation.  To  his  ears  must 
come  the  roar  of  the  hunt  as  the  countless 
bison  herd,  like  a  tidal  wave,  rolled  by;  and, 
again,  the  great  day  of  his  life,  when  his  red- 
blanketed  band  swept  down  on  the  hapless 
Fetterman  troop.  Even  now  his  heart 
must  seem  to  stand  still  as  he  lives  over 
again  that  day.  And  then  that  fearful  day 
of  the  "Wagon  Box"  fight,  when  he  hurled 
the  pick  of  the  Sioux  nation  against  those 
thirty-two  riflemen  concealed  in  that  corral, 
only  to  have  his  men  mowed  down  by  the 
repeating-rifles,  with  which  this  was  the  In- 
dians' first  meeting.  •• 

Intertribal  Indian  wars  were,  like  most 
warfare  up  to  a  rather  late  date,  war  for 
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The  tliree  cliiefh,  Fuur  liuriih,  >-inall   Leggings,  and  Mountain  Ciiief. 
Oldtiiiie  Blackfool   warriors. 
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Liitle    W(;lf. 
An  old  Cheyenne  chief. 


Curley. 
The  notorious  sole  survivor  oi  General  Custer's  Indian  scouts. 
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A  Nez  Perce  brave  with  a  white  heron's  wing  fan. 


In  the  Shadow  of  the  Cliffs. 
A  baud  of  Sioux   warriors  skirting  the  Buttes  in  the  Bad  Lands. 


plunder.  Prehistorically  there  was  little  in 
the  Indian  life  worth  stealing,  except  the 
women.  Later,  after  the  Spanish  inva- 
sion, there  were  the  horses  as  well,  which 
made  marauding  warfare  far  more  worth 
while.  The  discouraging  part  of  this  sort 
of  war  was,  that  quite  often  the  war  party 
would  fail  to  return  to  their  homes,  and  in 
the  camp  of  the  enemy  there  would  be  a 
most  merry  scalp  dance,  with  fresh  scalp- 
locks  on  the  coup  sticks. 

In  working  with  the  Crows  I  gathered  to- 
gether a  party  of  the  men  and  made  a  long 
trip  across  the  reservation  and  into  the 
mountains.  My  bunch  of  Indians  were 
certainly  a  picturesque  and  interesting 
group.  Two  of  the  best  characters  were 
old  Bull  Chief,  eighty-five  years  old,  but 
still  good  for  a  forty-mile  day  in  the  saddle, 
and  old  Shot-in-the-Hand,  quite  a  few  years 
younger,  but  old  enough  to  know  a  great 
deal  of  the  old  life.  Our  tents  were  the  In- 
dian lodges,  and  at  night-time,  around  the 
lodge  fire,  the  old  fellows  told  me  stories  of 


the  old  Indian  life.  Bull  Chief  was  the  best 
Indian  story-teller  I  have  ever  known.  With 
clear,  keen  memory  he  traced  back  the 
Crow  history  through  the  lives  of  ten  reign- 
ing chiefs.  He  was  old  enough  to  kill  Buf- 
falo calves  with  bow  and  arrow  when  he 
saw  the  first  white  man,  and  his  people 
were  still  using  stone  axes.  His  picture  of 
the  first  time  he  saw  a  white  man  and  the 
things  of  white  man's  make  was  most  vivid. 
A  trader,  whom  the  Indians  called ' '  Crane, ' ' 
from  his  slender  build  and  great  height, 
came  up  the  Yellowstone  in  a  canoe,  stop- 
ping at  the  junction  of  that  stream  and  the 
Big  Horn.  Think  of  it  I  Seventy  years 
ago  these  people,  pure  pagans,  saw  the  first 
white  man,  and  to-day  we  quarrel  with 
them  because  they  are  not  equally  civilized 
with  us,  with  all  our  thousands  of  years  of 
education. 

Our  camp  was  by  a  particularly  beauti- 
ful mountain  stream,  in  a  deep,  narrow 
canyon.  One  night  the  whole  band  of  In- 
dians was  gathered  by  the  lodge  fire  to  lis- 
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The   Oasis. 
A  Sioux  warrior,  in  buckskins  and   feathers,  allowing  his  horse  to  drink  at  one  of  the  water  holes  in  the  Bad  Lands. 


ten  to  stories  by  old  Bull  Chief.  Story  after 
story  had  been  told  by  him  of  the  terrific 
fights  with  Piegan  and  Sioux.  Many  of  the 
men  had  dropped  off  to  sleep,  when  on  the 
quiet  air  rang  out  two  signal  shots.  Every 
Indian  was  awake  and  out  of  the  lodge  in  an 
instant.  Their  conversation  was  low;  all 
was  nervous  excitement.  "Who  was  it? 
What  could  it  mean?"  You  would  have 
thought  we  were  a  war  party  in  the  land  of 
the  enemy.  I  had  them  fire  shots  in  reply 
to  the  signal,  thinking  it  might  be  someone 
in  distress,  but  could  get  no  reply.  My  at- 
tempt to  allay  their  anxiety  and  get  them  to 
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telling  stories  again  was  useless.     No  more 
stories  that  night. 

But  the  old  life,  with  its  picturesque  and 
romantic  setting,  like  the  war-ship  with  its 
white  wings  of  canvas,  has  gone — passed  on 
forever.  The  reservations  have  been  cut 
down  piece  by  piece.  Now  the  Indian  is 
accepting  the  inevitable  and  taking  his  al- 
lotment of  a  few  acres.  Acro.ss  valleys  and 
around  hills  they  are  stretching  fences  of 
wire.  Along  the  edges  of  the  valley,  where 
a  few  years  ago  they  hunted  the  buffalo, 
they  are  now  digging  irrigation  ditches.  On 
some  of  the  reservations  one  sees  marked 


I'he   Sentinel. 
A  Sioux  warrior  wrapped  in  his  blani<et,  standing  on  the  crest  of  a  hill. 
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Red   Cloud. 
The  wily  old  chief  of  the  Ogalala  Sioux. 
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evidence  of  advancement  of  the  tribe,  in  so 
far  as  to  become  self-supporting  as  farmers. 
Among  other  tribes,  through  lack  of  proper 
management,  or  a  resistance  on  their  own 
part,  no  marked  advancement  has  been 
made.  A  span  of  years  between  the  exter- 
mination of  the  buffalo  herd  and  the  present 
has  seen  such  management  of  many  groups 
of  Indians,  however,  as  to  demoralize  and 
make  beggars  of  them.  The  longer  they 
are  fed  by  the  Government,  without  any  ef- 
fort on  their  part,  the  more  worthless  they 
become.  A  visit  to  the  average  Indian  res- 
ervation means  to  go  away  discouraged. 
You  find  a  lack  of  sympathy  for  the  Indians 
by  those  who  are  responsible  for  their  man- 
agement. They  say  the  Indian  is  lazy,  ir- 
responsible, dishonest;  that  the  returned 
students  are  more  worthless  than  the  un- 
educated, and  vastly  more  troublesome. 
Talk  with  the  Indian,  and  he  will  tell  you  a 
story  that  is  most  startling.  At  the  best,  it 
is  an  accusation  that  the  management  of  the 
reservation  affairs  is  dishonest  and  corrupt; 
that  the  principal  effort  the  employees  are 
making  is  to  keep  their  positions;  that  the 
returned  students  are  given  no  opportunity 
to  advance,  but,  on  the  contrary,  are  kept 
down,  and  that  the  Government  at  Wash- 
ington is  not  keeping  the  promises  of  the 
past,  nor  those  of  to-day. 

The  outsider  must  read  between  the  two 
extreme  statements.  He  can  see  but  little 
difference  between  the  uneducated  and  the 
returned  Carlisle  boy,  except  that  the  latter 
is,  if  anything,  more  crafty.  Also,  as  soon 
as  you  make  a  study  of  one  of  the  educated 
boys  or  men  after  their  return  to  the  reser- 
vation, you  see  that  education  is  not  civili- 
zation, and  are  convinced  that  while  you 
can  educate  an  Indian  in  one  generation, 
you  cannot  civilize  him  in  so  brief  a  period. 
As  soon  as  his  school  uniform  is  worn  out 
you  cannot  pick  him  out  from  the  other  In- 
dians. To  escape  the  ridicule  of  his  own 
people,  and  following  along  the  lines  of  least 
resistance,  he  lives  as  his  tribe  lives.  If,  on 
returning  home,  he  finds  his  family  sleeping 


on  the  ground,  eating  food  squatted  around 
the  kettle  in  which  it  is  cooked,  he  also  sleeps 
on  the  ground,  and  joins  the  circle  about  the 
kettle, reachinginhisfingersorspoon.  What 
else  can  he  do  ?  As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  is 
little  else  for  him  to  do. 

As  for  the  Indians'  charge  of  mismanage- 
ment and  incompetency,  while  there  is 
much  truth  in  their  statements,  it  is  certain 
that  they  overdraw  their  grievances.  The 
department  experiences  great  difficulty  in 
getting  capable  men  who  have  the  moral 
strength  and  courage  and  the  interest  in  the 
Indian  to  do  the  work.  Generally  speak- 
ing, if  a  man  is  capable  of  filling  one  of 
these  places,  he  is  worth  more  to  himself 
than  the  Government  pays.  I  can  person- 
ally think  of  many  agents  who  are  doing  all 
that  any  human  being  can  do  for  the  good 
of  their  people;  even  using  money  from 
their  own  salaries  to  help;  and  it  is  certain 
wherever  you  .see  an  agent  of  that  kind  you 
see  advancement. "  It  may  not  be  consid- 
ered advancement  by  the  people  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  reservation,  but  their 
point  of  view  from  self-interest  is  not  broad 
enough  to  be  considered.  What  they  claim 
as  knowledge  is  prejudice.  In  a  recent 
conversation  with  an  educated  Indian,  he 
wanted  to  know  what  I,  after  many  years 
among  the  Indians,  thought  was  the  solu- 
tion of  the  problem.  "Your  tribe  is,  per- 
haps, in  the  best  condition  of  any  of  the 
Northwest  Plains  tribes.  You  have  better 
farming  lands.  Your  people  are  showing 
more  progress,  more  energy,  and  a  greater 
desire  to  accumulate  property  and  become 
educated.  You  are  decreasing  at  the  rate 
of  three  per  cent,  a  year.  Take  this  pencil 
and  figure  out  your  own  solution."  At  the 
end  of  a  few  minutes  he  looked  up,  with  a 
surprised,  wondering  expression.  "Why, 
if  I  live  to  be  an  old  man  there  will  be  none 
of  my  people  left."  "Yes,  my  boy,  there 
will  be  a  few  of  your  people  left.  It  will  be 
a  survival  of  a  limited  few  of  you  who  are 
best  fitted  to  meet  the  changes  which  civili- 
zation is  forcing  upon  you." 
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UNCLE    ABNER    TELLS    IT 

By    Beatrice    Hanscom 

Illustration    by    F.    C.    Yohn 

It  wuz  our  new  boarder  thet  planned  it  out; 
Thet  slip  of  a  girl  thet  you  see  about, 
Ez  slim  'n'  spry  ez  a  speckled  trout. 

Somehow  she  heerd  how  I  got  my  scar; 

'N'  she'd  coax  me  to  yarn  by  the  hour,  of  the  war, 

'N'  I  showed  her  my  button — the  G.  A.  R. 

Till  I  sez,  one  night:    ''Wall,  I  wouldn't  keer 
'  When  I  read  my  title  to  heaven  clear 
If  I  jest  could  see  one  reunion  here!" 

"Then  we'll  have  one!"  sez  she;    'n'  she  went  ahead. 
'N'  the  thing  come  off!     Fust,  the  Band,  they  led; 
Then  come  children  with  streamers  of  blue  'n'  red. 

'N'  then  the  Vet'rans! — 'n,'  I  declare, 

There  wuz  Jim's  wife  a-pushin'  him  in  his  chair; 

'N',  hand  on  her  shoulder  'n'  gray  head  bare. 

Marched  our  ol'  blind  Parson,  ez  plucky  still 
Ez  he  wuz  in  the  sixties:    then  come  poor  Bill, 
Teched  in  his  head  after  Chancellorsville. 

When  thet  band  struck  up  with  the  openin'  bar 
(I  carried  the  colors)  of  "Up  with  the  star" — 
Lord!    I  wuz  glad  thet  I  hed  a  scar! 

'N'  when  they  stopped —     Wall,  our  cracked  throats  sent 
The  ol'  tune  up  till  our  strength  wuz  spent, 
'Twarn't  no  great  singin' — but  what  it  meant! 

We  marched  out  to  Thompson's  Grove;    'n'  say. 

There  wuz  an  Orator-of-the-Day, 

A  chap  thet  she  knowed  from  somewhere  away. 

Thet  boy  could  talk!     'N'  it  warn't  no  brag 
When  he  said  there  warn't  never  a  foot  could  lag 
Thet  marched  in  defence  of  the  dear  old  flag. 

Jim  'n'  the  Parson  choked  up;    'n'  Bill 

Went  maunderin'  on  about  Chancellorsville, 

But  fur  once  there  warn't  no  one  to  say,    "Keep  still!" 

So  we  hed  a  reunion!     The  hull  affair 
Planned  by  thet  girl  with  the  sun  in  her  hair 
A-strolling  off  now  with  thet  orator  there 

Down  to  the  swing  in  the  old  elm-tree. 
Cur'us  how  fond  of  'em  both  I  be. 
Lovers?     Lord  bless  you,  man,  can't  you  see? 
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PRO     TEMPORE 


By    Mary    Tappaii    Wright 


^HE  trustees  of  Dulwich  Col- 
lege, who  had  taken  supper 
at  Professor  Thorpe's,  were 
strolling  slowly  across  the 
grass  toward  the  hbrary, 
where  they  had  appointed 
an  evening  meeting.  Professor  Thorpe  was 
hurrying  away  in  the  opposite  direction, 
shaking  himself  into  his  flapping  black  silk 
gown  as  he  went;  and,  standing  in  the  door- 
way of  her  house,  Mrs.  Thorpe  was  watch- 
ing first  one  and  then  the  other,  a  flame  of 
fatigue  and  anxiety  burning  in  her  cheeks 
and  shining  in  her  eyes. 

A  heavy  tread  sounded  on  the  stairs,  and 
Judge  Slocum,  one  of  the  members  of  the 
board  of  trustees  who  was  stopping  with 
the  Thorpes,  brushed  by  her.  He  was  half 
way  down  the  steps  of  the  porch  before  he 
became  conscious  that  he  was  leaving  his 
hostess  a  little  discourteously.  ' '  I  don't  see 
why  you  Profs  need  grumble  so  about  the 
smallness  of  your  salaries,  when  they'll  al- 
low you  to  afford  a  supper  like  that,"  he 
said,  looking  back  at  her  over  his  shoulder. 
"  Even  in  my  own  house  I've  seldom  sat 
down  to  a  better  meal;  only  Mrs.  Slocum 
never  forgets  to  put  the  toothpicks  on  the 
table;  I  had  to  go  all  the  way  up  to  my  bed- 
room for  this  one." 

"  I  am  glad  you  found  it  there,^^  said  Mrs. 
Thorpe  politely. 

The  judge  looked  at  her  keenly;  he  had 
known  Mrs.  Thorpe  a  long  time,  and,  as  he 
often  said,  he  never  felt  sure  she  "didn't 
mean  something." 

"  My  wife's  about  the  best  housekeeper  in 
this  State,"  he  announced  boastfully,  his 
voice  somewhat  impeded  by  the  toothpick ; 
"  but  I'm  thankful  to  say  she  don't  beheve 
in  frills.  It's  this  putting  on  style  that  is 
the  ruin  of  Dulwich!  You  make  plain 
boys  afraid  to  call  at  your  houses;  and  I 
tell  you  what,  ma'am,  without  the  support 
of  the  plain  people  of  the  surrounding  com- 
munity this  college  is  going  to  the  dogs!" 
He  swung  off  down  the  path,  in  haste  to 
overtake  his  fellow  trustees,  who  had  dis- 
appeared into  the  hbrary. 
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"  How  glad  you  must  be  to  see  the  last  of 
them ! "  called  a  high  and  rather  sweet  voice, 
coming  from  a  young  woman  who  was  cross- 
ing the  lawn  between  Mrs.  Thorpe's  house 
and  the  next. 

"  Good  evening,  Mrs.  Tracey,"  said  Mrs. 
Thorpe  formally. 

Mrs.  Tracey  came  up  the  steps  of  the 
porch,  her  head  turning  inquisitively  from 
side  to  side  and  her  large  hazel  eyes  darting 
hither  and  yon  with  curiosity.  "  How  many 
of  them  were  here  ?  "  she  asked.  "  Did  they 
all  come? — what  a  bore  you  must  find  it, 
entertaining  all  those  old  fogies !  I  suppose 
Judge  Mellish  is  not  staying  with  you  as 
usual  ?" 

"No,  we  have  Judge  Slocum  and  Mr. 
Carter  this  year,"  saidMrs.Thorpe.  "Who 
is  staying  with  you,  Mrs.  Tracey?" 

"  None  of  the  trustees,"  said  Mrs.  Tracey 
guardedly.  "They  wanted  me  to  take  Judge 
Mellish,  but  I  am  Hke  you;  I  really  can't 
stand  that  old  man." 

"Judge  Melhsh  was  a  dear  friend  of  my 
father's,"  said  Mrs.  Thorpe  coldly.  "I 
have  always  had  the  greatest  respect  and 
affection " 

The  other  interrupted,  laughing  loudly: 
"Yes,  you  have  had;  we  all  know  what 
that  means! — but  where  is  poor  Lucy?  I 
thought  you  told  me  that  yesterday  she  was 
able  to  be  downstairs." 

"Poor  Lucy  is  here!"  A  tall,  slender 
girl  came  toward  a  window  that  opened 
upon  the  porch,  and,  as  she  stepped  under 
the  sash  to  come  out,  the  girdle  of  her  white 
silk  gown  swept  downward  to  the  boards. 

"Oh,  be  careful!"  cried  Mrs.  Tracey. 
"  You'll  soil  it !  What  wonderful  things  you 
do  wear — lately!"  She  bent  forward  and 
took  a  fold  of  the  dress  in  her  fingers. 
"  This  might  do  for  a  bride — or  else  an  ac- 
tress. It  would  look  lovely  in  *  Camille ' — 
you  know  the  scene — after  her  lover  has  de- 
serted her  and  she's  going  into  a  decHne." 

The  girl  smiled.  "  It  is  one  of  my  wed- 
ding things,"  she  said.  There  was  a  faint 
malice  in  the  glance  that  accompanied  her 
words ;  but  the  color  mounted  high  into  Mrs. 
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Thorpe's  thin  cheeks,  who  began  talking 
rapidly,  of  anything  and  everything  that 
might  keep  the  ball  rolling,  and  prevent 
Mrs.  Tracey's  again  addressing  her  daugh- 
ter. 

"It's  lucky  Judge  Slocum  can't  hear 
youl"  Mrs.  Tracey  cried,  when,  in  her  des- 
peration, Mrs.  Thorpe  had  related  the  story 
of  the  toothpick.  "  It  would  be  dreadful  if, 
after  being  President  pro  tern,  for  a  year  and 
a  half,  somebody  else  should  be  appointed 
in  the  professor's  place." 

"Mr.  Thorpe  does  not  consider  it  his 
place." 

"  Oh,  come  now,  the  professor  has  taken 
very  kindly  to  authority,  and  you  enjoy 
being  Mrs.  President  as  well  as  anybody; 
everyone  has  noticed  that!" 

"  My  husband  is  a  student,"  said  Mrs. 
Thorpe,  with  dignity.  "Executive  work 
has  never  been  congenial  to  him.  We  both 
of  us  much  prefer  a  quieter  life." 

Before  Mrs.  Thorpe  had  quite  finished 
her  sentence  Mrs.  Tracey  yawned  and  rose 
to  her  feet.  "Oh,  we've  heard  you  say 
that  a  great  many  times! "  she  cried,  with  a 
peal  of  laughter  which  she  seemed  to  think 
condoned  her  impertinence.  "  But  wait 
until  after  Commencement — we  shall  be  in- 
terested to  see  what  you  will  have  to  say 
then.  Good-by,  Lucy;  do  make  some 
effort  to  appear  a  little  less  out  of  spirits, 
and  come  over  to  the  dance  at  the  Hall  to- 
morrow. I'll  see  that  you  have  all  the  part- 
ners you  want.  The  bo3'S  will  do  anything 
for  me.  Good-by,  Mrs.  Thorpe ;  I  shall  not 
soon  forget  your  amusing  account  of  your 
supper  this  evening." 

"Have  I  said  anything  imprudent?" 
asked  Mrs.  Thorpe  anxiously,  when  Mrs. 
Tracey  had  disappeared  into  her  own 
house. 

"  Whether  you  have  or  not  makes  no  dif- 
ference; she  will  say  it  for  you." 

There  was  an  interval  of  silence. 

"  Why  did  you  tell  her  that  this  was  one 
of  your  wedding  things?"  Mrs.  Thorpe 
asked  at  last.  "  It  only  gave  her  another 
opening  to  say  something  that  would  give 
you  pain.     She  seems  to  take  delight  in  it!  " 

The  girl  clasped  her  hands  behind  her 
head.  "  She  doesn't  want  to  hurt  me,"  she 
said  indifferently.  "  She  only  wants  to  find 
out  why  George  and  I  were  not  married  on 
the  fifteenth  of  this  month;  it  makes  her 
quite  furious  not  to  succeed." 


"  I  do  wish  you  would  let  me  announce 
that  you  broke  off  the  engagement.'* 

"But  I  didn't." 

"You  wrote  to  George  Mellish,  telling 
him  that  he  was  free " 

"That  he  was  free  if  he  wished  it,"  in- 
terrupted Lucy;  "but  if  I  had  not  thought 
that  George  would  laugh  at  it,  I  never 
would  have  dreamed  of  writing  that  letter. 
I  did  it  to  convince  you  that  you  were  mis- 
taken; and  because  after  you  and  the 
judge  quarrelled,  yoU  were  always  trying 
to  persuade  me " 

"  You  can  hardly  say  that  the  judge  and  I 
quarrelled,"  Mrs.  Thorpe  broke  in  hastily. 
"  We  merely  agreed  that  you  and  George 
were  not  suited  to  each  other.  And  certain- 
ly, when  George  let  so  long  a  time  go  by 
without  writing  to  you,  you  owed  it  to  your- 
self to  break  the  engagement." 

"Why  go  over  it?" 

"Because  I  wish  people  to  know  where 
the  fault  lies." 

"Very  well,"  said  Lucy  quietly;  "you 
may  tell  them  that  it  lies  somewhere  be- 
tween you  and  Judge  Mellish." 

"  But  it  does  not  1  If  I  had  let  you  alone, 
you  would  have  gone  on  until  your  very 
wedding  day,  and  George  Mellish  would 
never  have  appeared!" 

"It  must  be  a  comfort  to  you  to  feel  so 
sure  of  it,  mama,"  said  Lucy  wearily; 
"  but  now  that  it  is  all  satisfactorily  settled, 

why  discuss  it  ? Shall  you  mind  if  they 

don't  appoint  papa  ?  " 

"They  must!"  cried  Mrs.  Thorpe,  her 
thoughts  quickly  returningto  her  own  troub- 
les. "  They  can't  help  itl  He  has  carried 
on  his  teaching  and  done  all  the  work  of 
the  president  beside,  for  the  last  eighteen 
months.  Double work,doubleworry,double 
expense;  for  we  have  entertained  constant- 
ly, and  they  haven't  even  offered  to  increase 
the  miserable  pittance  upon  which  we  have 
half  starved  for  the  last  thirty  years!" 

"  Dearest !  Starved  ?  We  have  always 
had  enough." 

"  There  is  a  worse  starvation  than  of  the 
body!  When  have  you  had  enough  joy,  or 
your  father  enough  time,  or  I  enough  rest  ? 
We  have  starved  for  amusements " 

"  Nonsense  1 "  said  Lucy  laughing.  "  We 
have  always  amused  ourselves;  uncom- 
monly well,  too!" 

But  the  flood-gates,  once  opened,  could 
not  be  closed  against  the  overwhelming  tide 
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of  Mrs.  Thorpe's  bitterness.  "  When  have 
we  travelled  ?  What  pictures  have  we  seen  ? 
What  music  have  we  heard?  You  have 
been  to  but  two  plays  in  your  Hfe,  and  you 
never  before  had  a  whole  new  outfit  at  one 
time — dress,  hat,  shoes,  gloves " 

"But  I  have  them  now!" 

"  You  wouldn't,  if  you  hadn't  spent  the 
tiny  legacy  your  aunt  left  you,  on  wedding 
clothes — wedding  clothes  that  you  must 
wear,  and  be  commented  upon  because  we 
are  too  poor  to  buy  others!" 

"  Would  you  deny  me  every  consolation 
under  the  circumstances?" 

"  You  know  you  hate  to  wear  them." 

"  On  the  contrary,  I  am  delighted ! "  She 
smoothed  out  the  silk  of  her  gown  as  she 
spoke,  and  held  up  the  lace  of  her  sleeve 
admiringly  between  herself  and  the  sky. 

"  Your  Aunt  Lucilla  locked  all  hers  away 
in  her  trunks  and  never  opened  them  again 
to  the  day  of  her  death,  when  George  Mel- 
lish's  father " 

"I  know,"  interrupted  Lucy  hastily. 
"  That  was  fortunate  for  me.  Otherwise 
what  should  I  have  done  for  the  trimming 
of  my  gown?" 

"Lucy,"  said  Mrs.  Thorpe  sharply,  "I 
think  that  you  have  grown  almost  cal- 
lous." 

"  Oh,  no,"  said  Lucy,  with  a  slight  catch 
in  her  throat.  "  It  is  only  that  sometimes  I 
don't  believe  it  can  be  true!  But  even  if  I 
have  grown  callous,  isn't  it  better  to  be  cal- 
lous and  comfortable  than  to  care  and  be 
hurt — as  you  will  be  when  they  make  the 
Traceys  president  ?  " 

"Why  do  you  say  that?" 

"  Oh,  the  wind  blows  the  strawsin  that  di- 
rection !  For  one  thing,  she  knows  that  the 
trustees  mean  to  cut  down  expenses,  and 
that  the  three  younger  instructors  are  to  be 
asked  to  resign." 

"  Mr.  Carter  told  us  this  afternoon  that  it 
was  a  profound  secret." 

"She  has  known  it  for  weeks!  If  Mr. 
Tracey  is  not  promoted  in  some  way — they 
go." 

"  Of  course  they  go.  I  cannot  see  where 
any  of  your  straws  are  blowing." 

"The  trustees  all  asked  to  be  invited 
over  there  this  evening  after  the  meeting." 

"How  absurd!  Who  told  you  such  a 
thing?" 

"Mr.  Carter.  And  Mr.  Tracey  has  been 
to  see  every  member  of  the  board  of  trus- 


tees in  the  last  month  and  has  had  a  long 
talk  with  each  one  of  them.  To-night  they 
are  to  have  the  pleasure  of  meeting  Mrs. 
Tracey  to  see  what  kind  of  a  president's 
wife  she  will  make." 

"It  is  impossible!" 

Lucy  began  to  laugh  softly.  "After  all 
— what  does  it  matter  to  papa?  He  is 
himself;  there  is  not  a  man  in  this  whole 
faculty  that  comes  above  his  knees.  Be- 
sides, if  the  trustees  mean  to  dismiss  the 
three  younger  instructors,  the  Traceys  are 
fighting  for  their  lives." 

"And  her  intolerable  conduct  this  even- 
ing is  to  be  set  down  to  the  amenities  of  legit- 
imate warfare?"  cried  Mrs.  Thorpe,  stung 
by  this  wanton  defence  of  the  enemy.  "  Is 
there  anything,  Lucy,  that  you  care  for? 
At  times  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  you 
have  no  heart  at  all." 

Lucy  looked  down  at  her  sleeve  and 
smiled.  "  It  is  fortunate,  perhaps,  that  I  am 
not  wearing  it  in  any  conspicuous  place  this 
evening,"  she  said,  rising.  "Good  night, 
mama  dear;  I  am  tired;"  and  she  went 
into  the  house. 

Mrs.  Thorpe  left  her  seat,  and,  pushing 
the  long  steamer-chair  upon  which  her 
daughter  had  been  sitting,  a  httle  farther 
into  the  shadows,  threw  herself  down  upon 
it.  Every  bone  and  muscle  in  her  body 
ached  and  throbbed.  She  had  risen  at 
dawn  in  order  to  compress  a  day's  hard 
work  into  the  early  morning;  she  had 
cooked,  she  had  swept,  and  then  had  been 
on  her  feet  making  visits  throughout  the 
whole  of  the  long  hot  afternoon,  but  at  last 
the  merciful  quiet  of  the  warm  June  night 
overcame  her,  and  she  fell  asleep. 

Nearly  an  hour  passed  before  she  was 
awakened  by  Professor  Thorpe,  who  was 
slowly  coming  up  the  gravel  walk.  He 
sank  down  at  the  top  of  the  steps  with  a 
tired  sigh,  and  took  off  his  close-fitting  Ox- 
ford cap  to  fan  himself;  .but  suddenly,  as  if 
he  had  forgotten  something,  he  sprang  up 
and  was  half  way  across  the  porch  when  he 
halted,  returned  to  his  place  and  sat  down 
again,  drumming  nervously  upon  his  knee 
with  the  tips  of  his  fingers. 

Mrs.  Thorpe  watched  him  uneasily.  "  Is 
the  meeting  over?"  she  inquired. 

"Oh!  Are  you  there?  Yes,  they  have 
adjourned.  Tracey  invited  them  to  his 
house;  I  don't  care  much  for  beer  and 
smoke,  so  I  came  home." 
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"Beer  and  smoke  for  the  trustees?  I 
wonder  that  he  dared  1" 

"Oh,  the  trustees  will  like  it;  it  will 
make  them  feel  modern,"  he  said,  absent- 
ly resuming  the  noiseless  tattoo  upon  his 
knee. 

Mrs.  Thorpe  waited  in  some  anxiety; 
she  had  seen  her  husband  do  that  before. 

"Judge  Mellish  has  come."  He  made 
the  announcement  to  a  large  star  that  was 
just  then  appearing  above  the  tops  of  the 
oak  trees. 

"Has  he?"  She  tried  to  speak  indif- 
ferently.    "  Where  is  he  staying  ?  " 

The  professor  seemed  embarrassed .  "  He 
— really — has  nowhere  to  stay." 

Mrs.  Thorpe  drew  herself  upright  with 
difficulty;  rest  had  given  her  muscles  time 
to  stiffen.  "  Nowhere  to  stay  ?  Oh,  Wil- 
liam, you  haven't  asked  him  here?" 

"He  is  old  and  feeble,  and — I  thought 
his  coming  might  put  an  end  to  gossip.  As 
for  a  room,  I  will  sleep  in  the  attic,  and  you 
can  take  Lucy  with  you." 

"William!" 

"  Very  well,  I  will  go  and  tell  him  that  he 
must  stay  up  at  the  tavern.  He  was  your 
father's  oldest  friend.  I  thought  you 
would  prefer  to  have  him  here.  I  asked 
Tracey  to  take  him  in,  but  he  said  that  their 
guest  room  was  occupied." 

"Yes,  by  Miss  Jones." 

"  Not  the  dressmaker  ?  " 

"And  they  have  two  other  rooms  that 
they  could  use  if  they  chose." 

"Since  they  do  not  choose,  I  must  tell 
that  old  man  to  go  back  to  the  tavern." 

Mrs.  Thorpe  pressed  her  hands  together. 
"  I  cannot  ask  Lucy  to  move  for  him,"  she 
said,  rising  and  going  toward  the  door. 

Her  husband  at  once  began  to  look  more 
cheerful.  "I  know  Lucy  better  than  you 
do,"  he  called  encouragingly.  "  She  will 
be  glad  to  move." 

"  You  do  not  know  her  at  all  better  than 
I!"  cried  Mrs.  Thorpe,  with  a  quiver  of 
anger  in  her  voice.  "  She  is  quite  as  Hkely 
to  be  disagreeable  as  pleasant  about  it." 

"Come  back  as  soon  as  you  can,"  he 
called.  "They  will  be  over  here  in  a  few 
minutes."  And  after  some  brief  reflec- 
tions upon  the  unfathomable  mysteries  of 
domestic  friction,  he  so  completely  turned 
his  thoughts  toother  things,  that  when  Mrs. 
Thorpe  came  back  he  did  not  even  remem- 
ber to  ask  her  whether  Lucy  had  justified 


his  faith  in  her  or  not.  "There  comes 
Judge  Mellish  now,"  he  said. 

"What  we  want,  gentlemen,  is  young 
blood,  young  blood,"  a  husky  voice  kept  re- 
peating. "  No  worn-out,  middle-aged  man 
is  going  to  be  able  to  put  new  life  and  vigor 
into  this  old  institution.  No,  sir;  young 
blood  is  what  we  need — young  blood,  sir! " 

"So  I  heard  Tracey  telling  you,"  re- 
marked Judge  Slocum's  uncompromising 
tones. 

"Ah,  that  is  a  fine  fellow!"  and  old 
Judge  Mellish  came  shambling  into  sight 
leaning  on  the  arm  of  Mr.  Carter,  the 
youngest  member  of  the  board  of  trustees. 

"  I  shouldn't  be  surprised  if  he  told  him 
that,  too,"  said  Judge  Slocum  to  Mr.  Car- 
ter, as  they  climbed  the  steps  together. 

"No,  sir,  he  did  not;  his  wife  told  me 
that,"  said  Judge  Mellish,  shaking  hands 
with  Mrs.  Thorpe  with  great  dignity.  "  A 
most  cordial  and  deHghtful  woman!  She 
wanted  to  keep  me  there  for  the  night,  but 
said  she  didn't  dare  interfere  with  you, 
Lucilla." 

"But  I  am  not  Lucilla,"  objected  Mrs. 
Thorpe.     "  I  am  EHzabeth." 

"Of  course,"  said  Judge  Mellish.  "I 
should  have  known  it;  but  tell  me  some- 
thing more  of  these  delightful  young  neigh- 
bors of  yours." 

When,  at  last,  she  went  upstairs  to  bed, 
it  seemed  to  Mrs.  Thorpe  that  she  had 
passed  a  little  eternity  listening  to  the 
praises  of  the  Traceys.  "If  your  father 
had  done  some  of  the  things  Judge  Mellish 
told  me  about  Mr.  Tracey,  the  whole  board 
of  trustees  would  be  crying  out  in  con- 
demnation," she  bitterly  remarked  to  Lucy. 

"Mr.  Tracey  is  just  a  decent,  ordinary 
kind  of  a  person,  not  at  all  in  the  same 
category  with  papa,"  Lucy  answered 
sleepily,  with  the  exasperating  charity  of 
youthful  indifference. 

Mrs.  Thorpe  blew  out  the  candle  and 
stretched  herself  upon  a  lounge  that  she 
had  drawn,  for  coolness,  near  the  window. 
The  night  was  very  close ;  hardly  a  breath 
of  air  penetrated  the  thick  foliage  outside. 
A  cautious  step  stole  along  the  boards  of 
the  attic  overhead;  she  knew  that  it  was 
her  husband  going  to  the  window  above  to 
escape  the  suffocating  heat.  The  leaves 
at  the  tops  of  the  dark  trees  in  the  wide 
park  rustled  and  whispered;  for  a  while 
Mrs.  Thorpe  watched  them  as  they  rocked 
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slowly  back  and  forth  against  the  dark, 
blue,  midnight  sky;  then,  sighing,  she  fell 
asleep. 

For  an  hour  or  two  all  Dulwich  was  very 
quiet ;  but  at  last,  from  far  at  the  other  end 
of  the  village,  there  came  a  faint  sound  of 
singing.  Lucy  sat  up  noiselessly,  put  her 
feet  carefully  to  the  floor,  and  resting  her 
weight  mainly  upon  her  hands,  leaned  for- 
ward to  listen.  The  moon  had  risen  and 
the  room  was  filled  with  a  gray  pallor; 
poised  there  at  the  bedside,  Lucy  looked 
Hke  some  ethereal  creature  of  the  woods 
or  of  the  clouds.  Cautiously  she  ventured 
to  rest  her  weight  upon  the  old  floor  that 
scarcely  creaked  as  she  stole  across  it  to  the 
window  farthest  from  her  mother's  couch 
and  knelt  there,  looking  out.  Leading 
from  the  house  to  the  main  path  through 
the  park  was  a  short  avenue  of  trees ;  down 
this  the  moon  was  shining  full  in  her  face ; 
she  could  see  the  valley  below  the  college 
hill,  brimming  with  silvery  mist.  The 
sound  of  the  singing  drew  nearer.  Clear 
and  sweet  in  the  summer  night,  the  fresh, 
young  men's  voices  passed  the  opening  at 
the  end  of  the  avenue  and  again  grew 
fainter  in  the  distance. 

Mrs.  Thorpe  had  opened  her  eyes,  but 
she  had  not  stirred.  Drawing  her  breath 
regularly  and  serenely,  she  watched  her 
daughter,  and  as  she  watched  she  prayed 
— prayed  with  a  passion  and  with  insist- 
ence; stormed  the  throne  of  God  with  pro- 
tests, with  appeals,  almost  with  threats;  be- 
sought the  gift  of  happiness  for  her  child; 
begged  that  some  mysterious,  unexpected, 
beautiful  good  fortune  should  come  to  her; 
demanded  that  the  injustice  of  a  broken 
heart  might  not  be  visited  iponher:  "Have 
we  not  suffered  sufficiently  ?  Have  we  not 
been  stinted  in  necessities,  narrowed  by  cir- 
cumstance, and  balked  of  ambition,  for 
three  generations?  Is  it  not  enough,  O 
Lord,  enough!"  The  voice  of  her  soul 
cried  aloud  with  an  exceeding  bitter  cry  but 
her  body  lay  still  and  her  bosom  rose  and 
fell  peacefully,  as  if  in  untroubled  slumber. 

Above  her,  looking  out  at  the  same  sky, 
her  husband  knelt,  speaking  softly,  as  if  in 
converse  with  a  friend ;  asking  nothing  for 
himself  or  for  his  own,  but  praying  for  the 
institution  in  whose  service  he  had  spent 
his  days,  lavished  his  force,  and  poured  out 
all  his  gifts.  He  prayed  that  those  to 
whose  arbitrary,  half-indifferent  hands  the 


future  of  his  beloved  college  was  entrusted, 
might  be  guided  to  know  and  choose  the 
better  man.  He  prayed  for  courage  and  res- 
ignation ;  he  prayed  for  loyalty,  for  charity, 
for  wisdom;  and  meekly  asked  the  gift  of 
that  unregarded  thing — tact — which  should 
make  his  wisdom  acceptable.  Then,  his 
thoughts  straying  toward  the  days  to  come, 
all  unconscious  of  the  gentle  withdrawal  of 
his  Friend,  he  rose  from  his  knees  and  sat 
looking  into  the  night,  shaping  the  wise 
schemes  which  were  the  answers  to  his 
prayer. 

But  Lucy — watching  the  shadows  of  the 
shrubbery  creep  across  the  garden  path 
listening  to  the  far-off  cry  of  the  whippoor- 
wills — neither  strove  nor  prayed;  she  suf- 
fered, as  the  young  only  know  how. 

Majestic,  yet  furtive,  the  moon  slipped 
away  among  the  mysteriously  swaying 
branches  of  the  tallest  trees,  and,  as  the 
wide,  deep  sky  paled  in  its  pathway,  the 
girl's  breath  came  quick  in  sympathetic 
fear.  Thin,  clear  sounds,  faint,  spicy  fra- 
grances impinged  upon  the  outer  edge  of 
the  enchanted  silence  of  the  night,  and 
youth,  and  love,  and  nature  received  from 
pain  their  last  touch  of  perfection. 

Sparkling  and  radiant,  the  sun  rose  over 
Dulwich  the  next  morning,  and  with  it  rose 
Mrs.  Thorpe.  It  was  nearly  time  for 
breakfast  before  the  greater  portion  of  her 
tasks  was  finished,  and  she  was  carrying  a 
tall  vase  of  flowers  into  the  drawing-room, 
when  the  sound  of  voices  arrested  her  steps. 

"It's  a  fine  picture  of  a  very  fine  gentle- 
man!" Judge  Mellish,  in  his  husky  tones, 
was  addressing  some  one  at  the  other  side 
of  the  room. 

Mrs.  Thorpe  came  forward,  and  put  the 
vase  down  upon  the  table. 

Judge  Slocum,  with  his  hands  thrust 
deep  into  his  pockets,  stood,  with  his  legs 
wide  apart,  in  front  of  a  portrait  which 
hung  over  the  fireplace.  "  Humph!  that's 
President  Wentworth  all  over  again.  A 
regular  old  Dulwich  aristocrat!"  he  said. 
"I  remember  him  well.  Many's  the  time 
he's  made  me  feel  as  if  I  were  not  fit  to 
breathe  the  same  air  with  him." 

Mrs.  Thorpe's  httle  figure  dilated.  "  At 
that  age  you  really  showed  remarkable  dis- 
cernment, in  so  truly  appreciating  the  rela- 
tive value  of  his  character,"  she  said. 

Judge  Slocum  turned  abruptly  from  the 
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picture  and  stood  a  moment,  studying  her 
features.  "  You  were  always  like  him,"  he 
announced. 

"D — d — damn  like  him!"  said  Judge 
Mellish,  with  a  little  giggle.  "Never  no- 
ticed it  before.     Come  here,  Lucilla." 

Mrs.  Thorpe  turned  toward  the  part  of 
the  room  where  the  old  judge  was  sitting; 
he  put  his  hands  on  the  arms  of  his  chair, 
and  rising  painfully,  stood  tottering  on  his 
feet.  "And  what  put  it  into  your  head  to 
jilt  my  George,  Lucilla?"  he  demanded, 
bending  forward  to  look  into  her  face. 

Judge  Slocum  took  a  couple  of  steps  that 
brought  him  directly  behind  the  older  man 
and  pursed  his  lips  in  a  half  whistle  of 
amusement. 

"  But  I  never  jilted  George,"  said  Mrs. 
Thorpe;  "and  I  am  Elizabeth,  you  know." 

Judge  Mellish  turned  his  head  and  looked 
out  of  the  window.  "  You  jilted  some- 
body," he  said  thoughtfully. 

Behind  him  Judge  Slocum's  face  took  on 
an  impish  grin;  he  placed  two  fingers  on 
his  heart  and  bowed  to  Mrs.  Thorpe  iron- 
ically. 

"  I  may  have  refused  some  one;  a  woman 
is  never  responsible  for  the  impertinences 
of  other  people  1"  she  said,  her  cheeks  turn- 
ing bright  crimson;  "but  I  never  jilted 
anybody." 

"Surely  I  remember  something  of  the 
kind,"  said  Judge  MelHsh  hazily.  "  I  must 
be  growing  old — like  Slocum  here,"  he  add- 
ed maliciously. 

"  There's  a  good  quarter  of  a  century  be- 
tween usi"  cried  Judge  Slocum  indig- 
nantly. 

Judge  Mellish  seemed  to  be  collecting 
his  scattered  faculties.  "If  twenty-five 
years  were  the  only  difference  between  us," 
he  now  returned  smartly,  "  you  might  con- 
sider yourself  a  lucky  man,  Slocum. — And 
so,  Lucilla" — addressing  Mrs.  Thorpe 
again — "you  don't  want  your  husband  to 
be  president." 

"  But  I  am  not  Lucilla,"  stammered  Mrs. 
Thorpe. 

"Oh,  yes,"  said  Judge  Mellish,  "but 
that  doesn't  answer  my  question." 

"My  husband  has  always  preferred  the 
life  of  a  scholar."  She  had  said  it  so  often 
that  it  fell  from  her  lips  quite  mechanically. 

"  That's  what  Mrs.  Tracey  told  me,"  in- 
terrupted the  old  judge.  "  Wonderfully  fine 
woman,  that  I     So  sympathetic  with  the 


boys;  makes  her  house  pleasant  for  them — 
told  me  so  herself." 

"I'll  warrant  she  did!"  said  Judge  Slo- 
cum. 

"But  I  should  have  thought,  Elizabeth — 
you  are  Elizabeth,  aren't  you?"  resumed 
Judge  Mellish — "that  you'd  have  taken 
more  interest  in  the  position  for  your  fath- 
er's sake.  Now  that  man  Tracey  seemed 
to  feel  that  it  would  be  more  of  a  pleasure 
to  him  than  a  burden." 

"  It  probably  would,"  said  Judge  Slocum. 

"Kind-hearted  fellow  he  is,  too,"  Judge 
Mellish  went  on.  "  Said  that  worrying 
about  the  boys'  mischief  and  the  abnormal 
sense  of  responsibility  your  husband  felt 
were  really  driving  him  to  his  grave." 

"  Oh,  bosh ! "  said  Judge  Slocum.  "  Are 
you  going  to  let  him  pull  the  wool  over  your 
eyes  hke  that,  Mellish?" 

"  Well  now,  what  we  want,  I  suppose,  is 
young  blood,  ready  for  the  fray,  full  of  vital- 
ity. Yes,  yes,  yes ;  young  blood,  young " 

He  stopped  suddenly,  and  even  the  set  ex- 
pression of  extreme  old  age  could  not  hide 
his  confusion.  "  Good  morning,  child,"  he 
said  to  Lucy  Thorpe,  who  stood  in  the 
doorway. 

She  was  taller  than  her  mother,  and  car- 
ried her  head  with  the  same  unconscious 
haughtiness  that  Judge  Slocum  found  so 
objectionable  in  her  grandfather.  A  faint 
smile,  half  mischievous,  crossed  her  face, 
as  she  detected  Judge  Mellish's  embarrass- 
ment. "I  have  come  to  say  that  break- 
fast is  ready,"  she  announced. 

'  Well,"  said  Judge  Slocum,  walking 
past  her  through  the  door  and  leading  the 
way  to  the  dining-room,  "  I  guess  I'm  ready 
too.  I  suppose  Carter's  late  to  breakfast, 
as  usual.  Has  he  asked  you  yet,  this  time  ?  " 
He  glanced  back  over  his  shoulder  and 
laughed  meaningly  at  Lucy. 

Lucy  was  one  of  the  few  people  who 
never  lost  temper  with  Judge  Slocum. 
"Asked  me  what?"  she  said  calmly;  but 
the  judge  had  hurried  on  to  the  dining- 
room  and  had  taken  his  place  at  the  table. 
"No  time  to  lose!"  he  said,  as  the  others 
followed  him. 

They  were  scarcely  seated  when  Mr. 
Carter  entered. 

"I  see,  he  hasn't  asked  you  yet,"  |udge 
Slocum  whispered  to  Lucy,  in  a  loud  aside. 
"  He  looks  too  cheerful." 

Mr.  Carter,  who  was  bowing  over  Mrs. 
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Thorpe's  hand  with  elaborate  courtesy, 
suddenly  retired  to  his  place  at  the  table, 
his  fresh  color  heightened  by  an  embarrass- 
ment that  partook  more  of  rage  than  of 
confusion. 

"Can  you  show  me  where  that  break  in 
the  fence  is — the  one  down  by  the  river?" 
he  said  to  Lucy  a  little  later,  under  cover  of 
a  warm  discussion  of  college  politics,  which 
had  sprung  up  among  the  older  men.  "I 
am  the  chairman  of  the  committee  on  re- 
pairs, you  know." 

"It  is  at  the  foot  of  the  path,  down  the 
hill,"  said  Lucy.  "  You  can't  fail  to  find 
it.  There  is  not  the  slightest  use  in  my 
going  with  you." 

"Are  you  sure?"  He  looked  at  her 
meaningly.     "Not  the  slightest?" 

She  shook  her  head  sadly.  "Not  the 
least  in  the  world." 

The  short,  stout,  middle-aged  little  man 
smiled  bravely,  and  continued  to  look  her 
honestly  in  the  eyes.  "Then  come  any 
way,  and  take  a  walk." 

Courage  and  magnanimity  are  not  bad 
qualities;  Lucy  wavered. 

"Come,"  he  repeated.  "I  have  some- 
thing to  tell  you — oh,  I'll  play  fair!  Never 
fear." 

"Very  well,"  said  Lucy  gently;  "but 
you  always  play  fair." 

Mr.  Carter  stretched  his  legs  under  the 
table  and  leaned  back  in  his  chair.  "  Thus 
far  through  life,"  he  said,  "I  have  man- 
aged to  put  up  a  pretty  clean  game;  but  it 
is  due  more  to  favoring  circumstances  than 
to  moral  stamina." 

Lucy  only  looked  at  him  and  laughed; 
but  there  was  a  world  of  affection  and 
trust  in  her  glance.  "  I  am  going  out  this 
other  door  for  my  hat,"  she  said.  "  I  shall 
be  ready  in  a  minute." 

As  she  left  the  dining-room,  Mrs.  Thorpe 
rose  hastily  from  her  seat  and  followed  her. 
"Lucy,"  she  said. 

Lucy  turned,  her  arm  still  raised  to  take 
the  hat  from  its  hook.  Something  in  her 
mother's  eager  yet  deprecating  expression 
caused  her  brows  to  draw  together  forbid- 
dingly.    "Yes,  mama?" 

"  Lucy — think  well.  Benjamin  Carter  is 
a  good  man!" 

'Too  good— for  that!'* 

"But— Lucy " 

"Mama* "  She  swept  by,  a  little  whirl- 
wind of  scorn  and  reproach,  and  hurried  to 


join  Mr.  Carter,  who  was  waiting  at  the 
front  door. 

They  walked  down  the  hill  under  the  oak 
trees  toward  the  river;  but  the  break  in  the 
fence  made  very  little  impression  upon  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  on  repairs.  He 
looked  at  it  with  a  preoccupied  air,  and 
kicked  a  loose  board  or  two  into  the  water. 

"  Your  mother  gave  me  to  understand " 

he  began,  but  stopped,  deterred  by  the 
angry  ghnt  in  Lucy's  eyes.  "In  a  httle 
talk  we  had  last  night,"  he  went  on  lamely, 
"she  said  that — that' — it  was  distinctly  all 
over  between  George  Mellish  and  you." 

"What  if  it  is?" 

He  gave  the  loose  boards  another  kick 
that  sent  the  rest  of  the  fence  panel  into  the 
river.  "She  mentioned  something  about  a 
change  of  climate " 

"Oh,  mama!"  breathed  Lucy. 

'  Do  not  misunderstand  your  mother! 
She  intends  to  take  you  South  next  winter 
— and  I  have  got  a  place  down  there  in 
Florida,  a  nice  little  place,  and  I  wondered 
if  she  would  be  willing  to  borrow  it — I 
thought  I  had  better  consult  you  before 
I  said  anything  more  about  it.  You  want 
to  get  well,  you  know.  Sooner  or  later"— 
he  hesitated — "you  and  George  Mellish 
are  going  to  make  it  up;  in  fact,  there's 
nothing  I'd  like  better  than  to  lend  the 
little  place  down  there  to  both  of  you.  He 
will  need  the  change  as  much  as  you  will, 
next  winter.  Of  course,  if  you  really  don't 
care  for  him " 

"I  never  said  that!  I  said  that  it  was 
all  over  between  us." 

"  It  sounds  pretty  much  the  same  thing," 
said  Mr.  Carter. 

"  No,  I  mean  something  different.  I  am 
not  going  to  live." 

Mr.  Carter  selected  a  strong  place  in  the 
fence,  and,  leaning  back  against  it,  laughed 
loud  and  long.  "That  is  amusing,"  he 
said,  "coming  from  a  young  woman  able 
to  step  down  this  hill  in  the  manner  you 
did  just  now." 

"  There  are  days,"  said  Lucy  indignantly, 
"when  I  can't  even  walk  down  stairs." 

"  You  mean  that  there  are  days  when  you 
don't  take  enough  interest  in  hfe  to  walk 
down  stairs;  that  is  another  thing.  You 
have  had  bronchitis,  followed  by  a  nasty 
cough;  that  is  all  that  is  the  matter  with 
you.     I  asked  Dr.  Tail." 

"How  dared  you?" 
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"Listen,  Lucy,"  he  said  seriously;  "you 
have  asked  me,  time  and  again,  to  go 
back  and  be  the  same  old  friend  that  I  was 
in  the  days  when  I  used  to  bring  you  a  doll 
to  commemorate  each  trustee  meeting, 
and  last  May  I  made  up  my  mind  to  gratify 
you.  It  was  not  easy  just  at  first;  but — I 
have  gone  back." 

"Where  is  my  doll?" 

"Your  doll,"  said  Air.  Carter,  "has 
not  yet  arrived;  but  the  old  friend  has; 
and  as  such,  I  have  every  right  to  ask  Tait 
how  much  is  wrong  with  you.  And  as  soon 
as  George  Mellish  gets  well " 

"As  soon  as  George " 

"  As  soon  as  he  is  strong  enough  to  travel, 
he  is  coming  on ;  he  told  me  so,  just  before 
his  relapse.  Since  then  I  have  written " 

"Relapse?"  she  interrupted,  "relapse?'' 

"  Do  you  mean  to  say  you  don't  know  he 
has  had  typhoid  fever?" 

"I  have  heard  nothing  of  him  since  the 
first  of  April." 

"I  should  say  not!  When  I  last  saw 
him  he  couldn't  even  lift  his  head." 

"When  was  that?" 

"About  six  weeks  ago;  after  I  was  here 
on  college  business  early  in  May.  You  re- 
member?" 

She  nodded. 

"At  that  time  your  mother  told  me  that 
your  engagement  was  broken,  and,  as  I  had 
business  in  the  West,  I  thought  I  would 
drop  in  on  George  Mellish  and  see — and  see 
— well,  I  went  to  find  out,  on  my  own  ac- 
count, whether  your  mother  might  not  have 
made  some  mistake.    She  sometimes " 

"Oh,  go  on!"  said  Lucy. 

"On  to  George  Mellish,  you  mean," 
said  Mr.  Carter  grimly,  "or  to  me?" 

Lucy  made  no  answer  except  in  the  de- 
vouring anxiety  of  her  eyes. 

"When  I  found  him,  he  had  been  for 
weeks  at  death's  door.  The  delirium  had 
left  him;  but  the  nurse  told  me  that  very 
likely  he  wouldn't  live,  unless  he  could  be 
reassured  about  you;  and  so — I  took  the 
liberty  of  reassuring  him !  When  I  left  he 
was  improving  fast;  but  later  on,  I  heard 
that  he  had  a  relapse.  The  fool  nurse 
gave  him  a  lot  of  letters  and  things  that 
came  for  him,  and  it  knocked  him  flat 
again." 

"Yes,"  said  Lucy.  "When  I  didn't 
hear  from  him  in  answer  to  my  letter  break- 
ing off  the  engagement,  I  returned  him  his 


ring  and  everything  he  had  ever  written  to 
me;  it  was  about  a  month  ago." 

"What  possessed  you  to  do  so  cruel  a 
thing?" 

"I  did  not  know  that  he  was  ill,"  said 
Lucy  miserably,  "and  mama  argued  and 
talked — and  Judge  Mellish  disapproved." 

"It  is  not  a  bit  like  you  to  mind.  You 
know  that  Judge  Mellish's  opinion  does  not 
carry  the  slightest  weight.  Last  Christmas 
he  was  delighted  with  the  whole  thing.  I 
wonder  what  put  this  new  idea  into  his 
head." 

"  Oh,  mama ! "  cried  Lucy  bitterly.  "  She 
is  at  the  bottom  of  it  all.  She  never  has 
wanted  me  to  marry  George;  she  says  he 
is  like  his  father — who  jilted  my  Aunt  Lu- 
cilla " 

"Lucy!  You  never  believed  that  of 
George." 

"No,  never!  But  mama  insisted  that  he 
wanted  to  be  free  and  was  tco  honorable 
to  ask — and — and  I  never  for  a  moment 
thought  that  George  would  believe  that  I 
was  in  earnest,"  protested  Lucy. 

"How  young  people  can  juggle  in  this 
wav  with  their  happiness  passes  belief!" 

"But  George  knows  mama  so  well — and 
I  wanted  to  be  able  to  show  her  his  letter, 
and  to  convince  her,  once  for  all " 

"  Oh,  folly ! "  Mr.  Carter  almost  groaned. 
"More  than  folly!" 

"  I  have  never  heard  from  him  since ;  not  a 
word — no  message — not  anything.  Do  not 
look  at  me  in  that  way !  He —  "  she  stopped 
to  steady  her  voice.     "  He  is  not  dead  ?" 

"You  know  he  is  not  dead!"  said  Mr. 
Carter  impatiently. 

Lucy  turned  away  and  began  to  climb 
slowly  up  the  path. 

"  It  will  all  come  out  right  in  the  end,"  he 
said,  following  her. 

"  Then  why  has  he  not  written  ?" 

"Very  likely  he  is  making  the  same  con- 
jecture about  you.  You  forget  that  he  may 
believe  that  you  know  all  about  his  having 
been  ill." 

Lucy  hurried  on,  Mr.  Carter  panting  be- 
hind her.  "This  is  not  a  bad  pace — for  a 
dying  girl,"  he  remarked  at  last,  stopping 
to  mop  his  forehead. 

Lucy's  swift  walk  turned  to  a  run,  and 
the  little  man  ruefully  watched  her  slim 
figure  crossing  in  and  out  among  the  trees 
until  she  disappeared  by  a  short  cut  over  a 
steeper  slope  of  the  hill.     She  did  not  come 
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home  again  until  nearly  two  o'clock,  and 
entered  the  dining-room,  when  dinner  was 
half  over,  with  a  bright  spot  of  color  in 
either  cheek  and  that  wide-open  look  about 
the  eyes  that  betokens  excitement. 

Mrs.  Thorpe,  who  was  devoured  with  cu- 
riosity in  regard  to  the  result  of  the  inter- 
view with  Mr.  Carter,  found  herself  shak- 
ing so  nervously  that  she  almost  lost  the 
thread  of  the  skilful  game  of  "twenty 
questions"  through  which  she  was  extract- 
ing much  valuable  information  from  the 
three  unconscious  trustees.  The  board 
had  spent  a  profitable  morning  cutting 
down  the  minor  expenses:  the  street  lamps 
were  not  to  be  lighted  in  the  college  park, 
as  heretofore  on  moonless  nights;  the  grass 
was  to  be  mown  once  a  month,  and  the 
services  of  three  younger  instructors  were  to 
be  dispensed  with.  They  had  also  squeezed 
the  chairs  of  Greek,  Latin,  PoHtical  Econo- 
my, and  the  German  Language  into  what 
Judge  Slocum  irreverently  dubbed  a  "  set- 
tee ; "  and  they  had  ordained  that  the  college 
library  should  be  open  only  upon  Wednes- 
days and  Saturdays.  They  were  so  guile- 
lessly happy  and  contented  with  themselves 
that  they  revealed  their  proceedings  to  Mrs. 
Thorpe  quite  unconsciously,  and  were  even 
mildly  regretful  when  her  husband,  with  a 
stormy  brow,  led  her  firmly  away  from  the 
question  of  the  presidency,  which,  with  in- 
finite tact,  she  had  finally  approached. 

"  Are  you  going  to  the  ball  game,  Lucy  ?" 
he  asked.  "  I  met  Mrs.  Tracey  this  morn- 
ing, and  she  wanted  to  know  if  you  could 
not  come  over  and  pour  tea  for  her  after- 
wards. She  is  going  to  invite  a  few  people 
in." 

Mrs.  Thorpe  groaned  inwardly.  Why 
had  he  turned  the  talk  upon  the  Traceys  ? 
If  those  men  once  began  upon  them,  they 
would  never  leave  them  I  There  was  an 
evil  fascination  in  the  subject.  She  rose  so 
hastily  from  her  seat,  that  Judge  Slocum, 
rising  with  the  rest,  was  compelled  to  pick 
up  his  saucer  and  finish  his  dessert  stand- 
ing. 

"  You  look  tired,  Lucy,"  she  said;  '* had 
you  not  better  lie  down,  and  let  me  send 
Mrs.  Tracey  word  that  you  don't  feel  well 
enough  to  go?" 

"Oh,  no,"  said  Lucy,  "I  will  run  over 
and  let  her  know  that  I  am  coming,  now." 

"Wait  a  minute,"  cried  Mrs.  Thorpe; 
but  Lucy  was  gone,  and  her  mother  did  not 


see  her  again  until  evening.  "  You  are 
quite  worn  out,"  she  said  to  her  when  sup- 
per was  over. 

"Not  a  bit,"  said  Lucy;  "but  I  am  in  a 
hurry.  I  am  going  to  the  dance  to-night 
with  Mr.  Carter." 

"Oh,  Lucy!" 

Lucy  looked  at  her  mother  with  angry 
eyes.  "How  happy  it  would  make  youl" 
she  said. 

"And  have  you?  Will  you?  Are  you 
going  to?" 

"Yes,"  said  Lucy  cruelly;  "I  am  going 
upstairs  to  take  a  nap  before  the  dance. 
Don't  let  anyone  disturb  me." 

Mr.  Carter,  who  was  not  accustomed  to 
balls,  overslept  the  next  morning.  Before 
he  had  begun  breakfast,  Judge  MeUish  and 
Judge  Slocum  had  hurried  away  to  the 
trustee  meeting,  which  had  been  convened 
at  an  early  hour  in  order  to  finish  impor- 
tant business  before  the  Commencement 
exercises. 

"  Carter  will  be  too  late  to  do  any  good," 
said  Professor  Thorpe,  watching  him  run- 
ning across  the  grass  toward  the  library. 
"  Help  me  on  with  my  gown,  my  dear,  and 
be  sure  you  and  Lucy  are  in  time  to  see  us 
march  in.  Next  year — it  will  be  Tracey 
who  will  walk  in  your  father's  place.'* 

"They  can't  seriously  regard  him  as  a 
candidate!" 

"  I  am  afraid  they  do.  What  astonishes 
me  is  the  way  in  which  he  contrives  to  hear 
everything.  He  got  wind  of  all  that  went 
on  in  the  meeting  yesterday — the  cutting 
down  of  the  minor  expenses,  you  know." 

Mrs.  Thorpe's  lips  narrowed  in  a  thin 
smile.  "  Being  a  minor  expense  himself,  I 
suppose  it  interested  him." 

"  It  did.  And  when  we  were  over  there 
yesterday  afternoon,  he  managed  to  out- 
line to  the  trustees  who  were  present  the 
policy  which  he  should  advise  the  new 
president  to  adopt;  he  agreed  with  them  in 
their  desire  to  retrench,  and  said  that  he 
had  already  started  a  subscription  among 
the  alumni  for  the  benefit  of  the  college." 

"W^hat  earthly  right  has  Tracey  to  start 
a  subscription  among  the  alumni  ?  If  you 
had  done  it,  it  would  have  been  another 
thing." 

"The  point  is  that  I  didn't  do  it,"  said 
Professor  Thorpe  dryly.  "  I  have  unfortu- 
nately no  taste  for  begging."     And  he  hur- 
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ried  away  to  join  the  procession  that  was 
already  forming  in  the  distance. 

Mrs.  Thorpe  and  Lucy  started  toward 
the  chapel  in  silence.  The  mother  had  not 
yet  recovered  from  the  wounds  that  her 
daughter  had  dealt  her  the  day  before.  As 
they  stood  waiting  for  the  procession  to 
pass,  Mrs.  Tracey  joined  them,  radiant  in 
the  new  gown  which  had  busied  the  dress- 
maker's fingers  during  the  previous  week. 

"Oh,  Lucy,"  she  said,  ''you  really  do 
look  almost  too  elegant  for  our  simple  Dul- 
wich  Commencement!  Still,  I  suppose  we 
ought  to  be  glad  to  see  anything  so  hand- 
some. It's  an  ill  wind  which  blows  nobody 
any  good." 

"I  am  sure,"  said  Mrs.  Thorpe,  with 
dignity,  "  that  no  one  can  complain  of  an 
ill  wind  to-day." 

"Well,  I  hope  we  shall  all  continue  to 
feel  so,"  said  Mrs.  Tracey.  "  There  is  no 
knowing  what  those  trustees  may  have 
done  in  the  meeting  this  morning.  I  sup- 
pose you  haven't  got  anything  out  of  Mr. 
Carter,  Lucy?  Under  the  circumstances 
he  would  be  justified  in  giving  you  a  hint." 

"  I  am  afraid  Mr.  Carter  was  late  to  the 
meeting,"  said  Lucy.  "The  last  I  saw  of 
him  he  was  rushing  across  the  grass  to  the 
library,  at  about  a  quarter  of  ten  o'clock." 

"He  couldn't  have  got  there  in  time," 
said  Mrs.  Tracey  eagerly.  "  Dear  me!  if  I 
had  been  you,  Mrs.  Thorpe,  I  would  have 
seen  that  Mr.  Carter  got  to  that  meeting 
earher.  A  good  deal  depends  upon  a 
single  vote,  and  Mr.  Carter " 

Her  voice  was  drowned  in  the  blare  of 
horns  from  the  band  that  headed  the  pro- 
cession, which  had  started  from  the  upper 
end  of  the  park.  Mrs.  Thorpe  drew  Lucy 
to  one  side,  hoping  in  that  way  to  escape 
their  unwelcome  companion,  and  for  the 
moment  it  seemed  as  if  she  might  be  suc- 
cessful in  her  manoeuvre;  for  a  breathless 
student  running  ahead  of  the  procession, 
prevented  Mrs.  Tracey  from  following 
them,  as  he  whispered  something  in  her 
ear 

"  Come  up  upon  the  steps,  Lucy,  where 
we  can  see  over  their  heads,"  said  Mrs. 
Thorpe,  as  the  line  of  students,  dividing  in 
two,  made  a  way  for  the  members  of  the 
faculty  to  march  through.  Between  the 
rows  of  waiting  men,  the  Bishop  of  the  Dio- 
cese came  first,  and  at  his  side  marched 
Professor  Thorpe,  who,  when  he  saw  his 


wife  and  daughter,  smiled  half  humorously, 
half  compassionately,  and  passed  on. 

"  Why,  what  under  the  sun  is  the  matter 
with  Mr.  Carter?"  said  Mrs.  Tracey's 
voice  behind  them.  "  His  face  is  as  white 
as  a  sheet,  and  he  has  not  even  looked  at 
us.  Oh,  Lucy,  have  you  been  refusing  that 
poor  man  again  ?" 

But  Lucy  and  Mrs.  Thorpe,  making  an- 
other effort  to  escape  persecution,  disap- 
peared into  the  chapel. 

With  the  exception  of  three  or  four  seats 
in  front,  which  were  reserved  for  the  fami- 
lies of  the  president  and  faculty,  the  church 
was  full  when  they  entered.  Mrs.  Thorpe's 
little  head  took  on  an  even  more  stately  tilt 
than  usual,  as  she  passed  down  to  her 
place  in  the  first  pew,  congratulating  her- 
self upon  having  finally  shaken  off  Mrs. 
Tracey,  whose  rightful  place  was  four  seats 
behind;  but  as  she  turned  to  let  Lucy  go 
into  the  pew  before  her,  to  her  surprise  Mrs. 
Tracey  stood  at  her  elbow.  "  I  know  you'll 
let  me  come  in  with  you,  Mrs.  Thorpe,"  she 
said;  "the  whole  tribe  of  Lincoln  children 
are  in  my  seat,  and  there  isn't  an  inch  of 
room  left." 

Mrs.  Thorpe  stood  aside  reluctantly; 
Lucy  seated  herself  at  the  upper  end. 

"Do  go  in,"  said  Mrs.  Tracey.  "I 
couldn't  think  of  separating  you." 

"  Lucy  can  come  down  next  to  me,"  said 
Mrs.  Thorpe  stiffly. 

"  Oh,  let  poor  Lucy  stay  there  against 
the  column — it's  so  much  less  conspicuous." 
She  put  her  hand  on  Mrs.  Thorpe's  arm, 
and  gently  pushed  her;  it  was  a  point  of 
etiquette  in  Dulwich  that  the  end  seat  of 
the  pew  was  occupied  by  the  owner,  and, 
as  Mrs.  Tracey  took  that  place,  Lucy 
caught  a  glance  of  unmistakable  anger  and 
resentment  passing  between  Judge  Slocum 
and  Mr.  Carter.  With  one  accord  those 
two  gentlemen  bent  forward  from  the 
platform  and  bowed  pointedly  to  her  and 
her  mother.  Mrs.  Tracey  lifted  her  head 
in  expectation  that  this  recognition  would 
be  extended  to  her,  but  Judge  Slocum  and 
Mr.  Carter  fell  to  conversing,  apparently 
much  interested  in  each  other. 

"How  very  friendly  they  seem,"  said 
Mrs.  Thorpe,  in  a  low  voice  to  her  daugh- 
ter; "and  yet  the  judge  was  scolding  Mr. 
Carter  with  all  his  might,  as  they  passed  us 
on  our  way  into  the  chapel." 

"Scolding?" 
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"Yes;  I  heard  him  say,  *But  for  your 
confounded  laziness,  Carter,  this  thing 
never  would  have  happened.'" 

"  Ah,"  said  Lucy,  "  they  have  elected  Mr. 
Tracey  president,  and  she  knows  it." 

''Therefore  we  have  this  pleasure,"  said 
Mrs.  Thorpe,  with  an  expressive  glance  at 
the  figure  in  the  corner. 

"  She  couldn't  have  done  a  better  thing," 
said  Lucy ;  "  everyone  will  believe  that  you 
knew  it  beforehand  and  asked  her  to  sit 
there." 

"Hush!"  said  Mrs.  Thorpe,  "the  bishop 
is  going  to  pray." 

Lucy  was  in  no  mood  for  prayer;  slip- 
ping forward  to  her  knees,  yet  half  sitting 
back,  she  achieved  a  position  of  irreverence 
from  which,  with  wide-open  eyes,  she  re- 
viewed the  board  of  trustees,  and  especially 
Judge  Slocum — who  was  apparently  wink- 
ing at  her  in  undisguised  amusement — 
with  angry  scorn.  Ever  since  her  child- 
hood she  had  regarded  him  with  a  mixture 
of  familiarity  and  antagonism,  and  now, 
as  she  returned  his  gaze  defiantly,  she  be- 
came aware  that  his  eyes  were  telegraph- 
ing toward  a  row  of  pews  to  the  right  of  the 
platform.  Involuntarily  she  glanced  in 
the  same  direction ;  a  young  man  who  had 
come  in  late  was  making  his  way  past  an 
indignant  line  of  worshippers  to  a  place 
left  vacant  at  the  extreme  end  of  the  bench, 
Lucy  could  not  see  his  face,  but  there  was 
no  need  of  that;  before  he  had  turned 
she  knew  him;  white  and  breathless,  she 
leaned  forward,  resting  her  beating  heart 
upon  her  clasped  hands,  and  George  Mcl- 
lish,  sinking  to  his  knees,  folded  his  arms 
upon  the  top  of  the  rail  in  front  of  him  and 
looked  across  at  her. 

One  long,  grave  moment  the  two  young 
things  looked  into  each  other's  hearts. 
There  was  no  need  of  anything  else. 

When  the  prayer  was  over  and  the  con- 
gregation settled  into  place,  Lucy  leaned 
toward  her  mother.  "Do  you  suppose 
papa  knows?"  she  asked. 

"No,"  said  Mrs.  Thorpe.  "Of  course 
they  have  not  told  him;  that  is  the  way  in 
which  they  manage." 

"But  Mrs.  Tracey  knows." 

"That  is  her  way  of  managing." 

"  How  can  we  get  word  to  him  ?" 

"To  your  father!  Why  should  we  get 
word  to  your  father?" 

"He  might  be  startled — "  Lucy  hesi- 


tated. "Perhaps  he  might  show  that  he 
was  disappointed." 

Mrs.  Thorpe's  upper  lip  lifted  in  a  faint 
smile,  but  she  was  not  amused.  "  And  you 
know  your  father  no  better  than  that!  He 
does  not  care;  if  he  ever  had,  the  outcome 
would  have  been  different.  But  there  is 
something  I  want  to  say  to  you ;  please  con- 
trol yourself  and  sit  quietly.  George  Mel- 
lish  is  over  in  the  corner,  under  the  win- 
dow." 

It  was  Lucy's  turn  to  look  at  her  mother 
with  the  same  faintly  scornful  smile.  "  I  saw 
him  when  he  came  in,  long  ago,"  she  said. 

Mrs.  Thorpe's  eyes  eagerly  questioned 
further,  but  Lucy's  face  remained  a  blank. 
The  mother  and  daughter  were  very  far 
apart  just  then,  and  in  spite  of  the  close 
chapel  and  the  hot  June  day,  Mrs.  Thorpe 
shivered.  "She  will  never  be  the  same 
again.  I  have  not  deserved  this,"  she  kept 
telling  herself;  " I  have  not  deserved  it." 

The  young  orators  thundered  on,  some 
of  them  even  inspired  by  the  two  tense 
faces  turned  upon  them  from  the  front  seat; 
but  not  until  everybody  rose,  and  the  band 
in  the  gallery  began  to  play  a  cheerful  tune, 
were  Mrs.  Thorpe  and  Lucy  aware  that  the 
Valedictory  had  been  delivered.  The  ex- 
ercises had  already  been  too  long,  and 
after  a  short  intermission  the  music  stopped, 
everybody  rustled  back  again  to  his  seat, 
and  the  endless  conferring  of  degrees  be- 
gan. Wild  outbursts  of  applause  diversified 
the  monotony  when  some  successful  pohti- 
cal  candidate  was  made  an  A.M.  The  long 
list  of  Doctors  of  Divinity  only  awakened  a 
tempered  enthusiasm;  but  this  gave  way  to 
continued  and  obstinate  approval  in  the  vo- 
ciferous grace  before  meat  that  greeted  the 
bestowal  of  an  LL.D.  upon  a  wealthy  cap- 
italist from  a  neighboring  town. 

"*For  what  we  are  about  to  receive,'" 
whispered  Lucy  wickedly. 

"Be  careful!"  said  her  mother.  '  Why 
is  your  father  changing  his  place  ?  " 

Professor  Thorpe  had  quietly  left  the 
president's  seat,  and  was  moving  toward 
the  side  of  the  platform  where  his  colleagues 
sat  together;  they  looked  at  each  other  for 
one  moment  of  surprise,  then  every  man 
but  Tracey  sprang  to  his  feet.  At  the 
sight  of  those  white,  loyal,  uplifted  faces 
Lucy's  heart  brimmed  over  with  adoring 
pride.  '  There  is  no  one  like  him,"  she  mur- 
mured.   "  He  always  does  the  perfect  thing 
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out  of  pure  greatness  of  spirit ;  mama,  mama , 
is  there  any  tact  like  the  tact  of  being  up- 
right— clearly  and  cleanly  upright,  and  un- 
selfish, and ?" 

Mrs.  Thorpe  drew  her  breath  hard. 
"Hush,"  she  said  sharply;  for  until  this 
moment,  in  spite  of  all  knowledge  and  con- 
viction, she  had  hoped  against  hope. 

The  bishop,  who  was  a  man  of  many  re- 
sources, had  approached  the  front  of  the 
platform,  and  was  w^aiting,  with  an  indul- 
gent smile,  for  the  ripple  of  whispered 
question  and  surmise  to  subside  among  the 
audience.  "In  his  eagerness  to  return  to 
the  realm  of  pure  learning.  Professor 
Thorpe  has  forestalled  the  first  part  of  my 
announcement,"  he  said.  "It  only  re- 
mains for  me,  on  behalf  of  the  board  of 
trustees,  to  tender  him  a  vote  of  thanks  for 
his  unremitting  w^atchfulness  and  care  of 
the  college  interests.  We  recognize,  with 
deep  regret,  that  the  world  of  literature  and 
science  has  a  paramount  claim  upon  his 
services,  and  we  relinquish  him  most  reluc- 
tantly, to  take  the  place  so  universally  ac- 
corded him,  of  leader  in  the  vanguard  of 
great  scholars  whose  attainments  are  the 
pride  and  glory  of  our  country!" 

He  paused.  An  outspoken  lady  in  the 
seat  behind  audibly  said  '*  Humph ! "  Mrs. 
Thorpe  always  loved  her  for  it  thereafter. 
There  was  a  faint  scattering  of  applause, 
but  people  were  too  anxious  to  hear  what 
came  next  to  make  any  prolonged  interrup- 
tion. 

Discarding  the  written  notes  he  had  used 
hitherto,  the  bishop  took  a  step  forward,  and 
continued  impressively:  "To  the  position 
of  president  of  this  time-honored  institution 
— thus  left  vacant — the  trustees  have  elected 
one  who,  though  scarcely  older  than  those 
who  are  to  be  his  charge,  has  shown  in  an 
unusual  degree  an  aptitude  and  fitness  for 
the  office " 

The  sharp,  deafening  crackle  of  clapping 
hands  drowned  his  concluding  words;  it 
swept  the  house  like  a  discharge  of  small 
fire-arms;  then  students  cheered,  throwing 
up  their  hats  and  shouting  wildly,  and 
women  waved  their  handkerchiefs  in  an 
hysterical  contagion  of  enthusiasm.  Ev- 
ery body  rose  and  the  audience  began  to 
leave  the  chapel. 

"  Really,  he  can't  be  so  bad  if  people  care 
for  him  like  that,"  said  Lucy,  under  cover 
of  the  noise. 


Mrs.  Thorpe  made  no  reply;  she  felt  de- 
serted, almost  betrayed.  Then,  unmistak- 
ably a  great  lady,  and  perfect  mistress  of 
the  occasion,  she  leaned  toward  Mrs.  Tra- 
cey,  smiling  graciously,  and  shook  hands 
with  her  in  congratulation. 

"  Oh,  I  am  so  glad  you  don't  feel  any  ill- 
will,"  stammered  Mrs.Tracey.  "Of  course, 
I  know  it  is  a  fearful  disappointment  to  you, 
and  I  must  say  you  take  it  beautifully, 
but " 

Mrs.  Thorpe  waved  away  her  apologies 
with  an  amused  smile.  "You  must  let 
Lucy  congratulate  you  also,"  she  said. 

But  George  Mellish  had  hastened  for- 
ward and  he  and  Lucy  were  standing 
together,  so  absorbed  in  what  they  were 
saying  that  they  had  forgotten  they  were 
hand  in  hand. 

Mrs.  Thorpe  bowed  to  him  stiffly.  "  You 
are  forgetting  to  speak  to  Mrs.  Tracey,  Lu- 
cy," she  said. 

"  Mrs.  Tracey  ?  "  said  Lucy.  "  Was  there 
anything  particular  to  say  to  her  ?  "  George 
laughed  gleefully. 

"  Only  to  congratulate  her  upon  Mr. 
Tracev's  election,"  said  her  mother. 

The  blood  mantled  Lucy's  face.  "  Oh,  I 
do  hope  you  aren't  going  to  cry,"  said  Mrs. 
Tracey  deprecatingly.  "  I  was  almost  cer- 
tain that  you,  at  least,  wouldn't  mind." 

"Yes?"  said  Lucy,  turning  back  again 
to  George  Mellish.     "Mind  what?" 

The  babel  of  cheering  and  howling  be- 
gan to  abate,  and  Professor  Thorpe,  after 
shaking  hands  with  the  president-elect, 
turned  to  go  down  from  the  platform. 
Quite  unconscious  of  being  observed,  he 
looked  reassuringly  into  his  wife's  troubled 
face,  and,  throwing  back  his  shoulders  as  a 
man  does  when  he  drops  a  heavy  load 
— "Ouf!"  he  said,  with  an  intonation  of 
genuine  relief. 

A  little  ripple  of  laughter  and  applause 
rose  among  the  people  nearest,  spread  back 
through  all  the  building,  and  then  rolled  in 
return  like  a  thundering  wave.  George 
Melhsh  jumped  on  the  platform.  "Three 
cheers  for  Professor  Thorpe!"  he  shouted. 

The  cheers  were  roared  in  answer. 
"  Gentlemen,  gentlemen!"  said  the  bishop, 
waving  his  arms  unavailingly.  "Remem- 
ber where  we  are!  There  has  been  no 
benediction!"  But  the  audience,  once 
started,  preferred  to  stream  out  of  the 
building,  unblessed. 
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Mrs.  Thorpe  and  Lucy  were  among  the 
last,  following  Mrs.  Tracey,  who  chattered 
and  laughed  incessantly. 

"What  possesses  her?"  whispered  Lucy 
to  her  mother. 

"Herself;  it  is  the  first  time,  since  she 
came  to  Dulwich,  that  she  has  dared  to  feel 
at  home." 

"  Oh,  come,  my  dear,"  said  Professor 
Thorpe,  "  let  her  enjoy  it." 

Mrs.  Thorpe  flushed  at  the  implied  re- 
proach; she  knew  that  she  had  borne  her- 
self creditably — for  no  one  could  suspect 
the  well  of  bitterness  that  flowed  beneath 
her  smiling  composure;  but  with  Lucy  and 
her  husband,  the  source  itself  of  bitterness 
was  wanting.  They  followed  her,  con- 
tentedly detached,  as  they  watched  the 
mass  of  students  seething,  in  an  ecstasy  of 
legitimate  howling,  below  the  chapel  steps; 
where  they  were  waiting  for  Mr.  Tracey's 
appearance. 

He  came  out,  descended  in  jaunty  self- 
possession,  one  thumb  tucked  into  his 
trousers  pocket,  his  mortarboard  tipped 
over  his  nose,  and  his  gown  thrown  back 
upon  his  shoulders.  Stopping  a  moment, 
he  surveyed  the  students  with  a  look  of 
genial  comradeship,  that  changed  to  vague 
dismay  as  the  college  base-ball  nine  swept 
down  upon  him,  seized  him,  mounted  him 
on  their  shoulders,  and  carried  him  in  some- 
what unsteady  triumph  toward  the  hall 
where  the  alumni  were  to  dine;  Mrs.  Tra- 
cey following,  with  shrill  shrieks  of  excited 
laughter. 

"  Hadn't  you  better  come  over  to  the  din- 
ner and  hear  the  speeches  ?"  said  Professor 
Thorpe.  "  They  have  a  table  for  the  ladies 
in  the  gallery." 

Mrs.  Thorpe  shook  her  head.  "Why 
should  I?"  she  asked  coldly. 

"  Do  come,"  he  urged,  as  Mrs.  Tracey's 
resounding  tones  came  back  to  them.  "  You 
might  be  able  to  prevent  her  making  of  her- 
self such  a "  he  paused,  too  courteous 

to  finish. 

"Some  things,"  said  Mrs.  Thorpe,  "are 
born." 

Lucy's  laugh  trifled  out  suddenly,  and 
was  as  suddenly  repressed. 

Her  father  bit  his  lip.  "  Never  mind,  my 
dear,"  he  said  indulgently;  "you  are  all 
tired  out.     Lucy  will  come  in  your  place." 

It  was  maddening !  Mrs.  Thorpe  turned 
away  and  almost  ran  up  the  path  toward 


her  own  house;  she  felt  that  she  could  not 
endure  her  life. 

The  hot,  hazy  afternoon  wore  on.  Lucy 
and  her  father  came  back  late  from  the 
dinner,  bringing  Judge  Meflish  and  Judge 
Slocum  to  say  good-by.  "You  must  be 
good  to  my  George,"  the  old  man  said  to 
Lucy,  holding  her  hand  and  looking  down 
at  her.  "He  has  nearly  managed  to  slip 
through  our  fingers  this  time." 

Judge  Slocum  laughed  significantly. 

"Not  her  fingers — you  wilfully  misun- 
derstand, Slocum,"  said  the  old  man. 
"  The  boy  was  very  ill  out  West  there,  and 
Mrs.  Thorpe's  opposition  to  his  marriage 
with  her  daughter,  coming  as  it  did  just 
at  the  turn  of  the  disease,  threw  him  back 
into  a  relapse.  Gad !  if  that  thing  had  been 
broken  off,  one  of  the  dearest  hopes  of  my 
life  would  have  been  blighted — one  of  the 
dearest  hopes,'*  he  wandered  on,  "for  I 
have  always  thought,  Lucilla" — his  hazy 
eyes  turned  uncertainly  from  Mrs.  Thorpe 
to  Lucy  and  then  back  again — "  I  have  al- 
ways thought,  Lucilla ,  that  you  probably 
cared  more  for  my  son  George  than  you  ever 
did  for  anybody  else  in  the  world."  And 
he  stooped  and  kissed  Lucy's  hand. 

"  I  do  believe  the  old  fellow  has  at  last 
hit  the  nail  on  the  head!"  Judge  Slocum 
muttered,  in  amiable  valedictory. 

Evening  came;  George  Mellish  did  not 
appear,  and  Mrs.  Thorpe,  too  proud  to  ask 
any  questions,  was  moving  restlessly  to  and 
fro  in  the  house,  touching  a  book  here  and 
arranging  a  flower  there.  Her  husband 
had  gone  up  to  his  study  to  read  a  novel, 
for  the  first  time  in  eighteen  months.  It 
was  an  amusing  novel,  and  his  bursts  of 
laughter  sounded  through  the  open  win- 
dows in  sheer  wanton  lightness  of  heart. 

Lucy  and  Mr.  Carter  were  sitting  to- 
gether out  on  the  porch.  "Are  you 
tired?"  he  asked. 

"No;  only  quiet." 

"Where  is  Mellish?" 

"He  went  to  Littleton,  I  think." 

Mr.  Carter  sat  up  startled.  ' '  Do  you  mean 
to  say,"  he  began,  "that  you  haven't  come 
to  any — I  beg  your  pardon  1"  He  rose,  pre- 
tending to  examine  the  porch  railing,  and, 
in  his  embarrassment,  he  shook  it  so  vio- 
lently that  a  piece  of  it  came  off  in  his  hand. 

"  Abominable  state  these  buildings  have 
been  allowed  to  fall  into!"  he  said  impa- 
tiently. 
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"What  are  you  doing  to  my  baluster?" 
said  Mrs.  Thorpe,  appearing  at  the  window. 

"  Your  baluster  has  come  to  pieces  in  my 
hand, "  returned  Mr.  Carter,  "  This  house 
needs  a  thorough  course  of  repairs.  I 
mentioned  the  matter  in  the  trustee  meet- 
ing this  afternoon,  and  they  all  agreed  with 
me;  so  if  you  have  anything  that  you  would 
specially  like  to  have  done,  Mrs.  Thorpe, 
you  had  better  point  it  out  to  me  now." 

He  stepped  through  the  window,  and 
Lucy  heard  them  moving  about  the  house 
together.  ''What  a  judicious  bribe,"  she 
murmured,  leaning  back  against  the  pillar 
of  the  porch,  and  watching  the  stars  come 
out  in  the  still  rosy  sky.  She  was  waitmg 
for  George  Mellish,  who  had  been  com- 
pelled to  go  with  his  grandfather  to  Little- 
ton;— the  old  judge  had  an  unfortunate 
way  of  taking  the  wrong  train,  when  left 
to  conduct  his  travels  alone.  George 
hoped  to  be  back  in  Dulwich  by  half-past 
nine  or  ten  o'clock;  but  Lucy  had  told  no 
one.  They  were  ail  in  league  against  her, 
she  thought;  she  meant  to  run  no  risks. 

At  the  end  of  about  an  hour  Mr.  Carter 
and  her  mother  came  out  again.  Mrs. 
Thorpe's  look  of  disappointed  bitterness 
had  given  place  to  animation  and  interest. 
"Lucy!  You  are  not  out  here  yet?  "  she 
said.     "  It  is  very  damp. " 

Lucy  moved  her  head  lazily.  "  I  am  quite 
comfortable,"  she  answered,  ''and  Mr. 
Carter  wants  me  to  wait  here  until  he  has 
smoked  his  cigar.  Don't  you,  Mr.  Carter  ?  " 

Mrs.  Thorpe  was  puzzled.  "Could  it 
possibly  be?"  she  asked  herself.  "Are 
you  willing  to  take  the  responsibility  of  a 
disobedient  child,  Mr.  Carter?"  she  said 
after  a  moment's  hesitation. 

"If  you  will  give  me  a  shawl  or  some- 
thing to  put  around  her,  I'll  undertake  to 
see  that  she  doesn't  catch  cold,"  he  said, 
following  Mrs.  Thorpe  into  the  house ;  but 
when  he  came  back  with  her  cloak,  Lucy 
disdainfully  refused  to  put  it  on. 

Mr.  Carter  sat  down  at  the  end  of  the 
step,  lighted  his  cigar,  and  leaned  back 
against  the  opposite  pillar.  "What  have 
you  got  against  your  mother?"  he  asked, 
after  he  had  smoked  four  or  five  minutes  in 
unbroken  silence. 

"Against  my  mother?"  repeated  Lucy, 
with  an  attempt  at  dignity;  "  what  could  I 
have  against  my  mother  ?  " 

"Why  don't  you  tell  her?" 


"Tell  her— what?" 

"  That  you  are  waiting  here  until  George 
Mellish  comes  back  from  Littleton." 

"She  would  not  be  specially  interested; 
or  else,  if  she  were,  she  would — manage — 
and  I  should  not  see  him.  She  would  ask 
me  if  we  had  'come  to  an  understanding.' " 

Mr.  Carter  smoked  on  a  few  moments  in 
silence.  "  I  think  you  are  unjust  and 
cruel,"  he  said  at  last. 

"It  is  not  I  who  have  been  cruel!"  said 
Lucy.  "  From  the  very  first  of  our  engage- 
ment she  has  taken  it  for  granted  that 
George  would  do  something  dishonora- 
ble. A  perpetual  dribble  of  insinuation  has 
worn  out  all  the  joy  of  our  lives,  and  even 
you — she  has  kept  on " 

"Nothing  of  the  kind!"  exclaimed  Mr. 
Carter.     "I   have   stayed    on    because   I 

wished  to  stay  on,  and  because You 

will  be  furious  with  me,  but — how — how 
was  I  to  know  that  you  cared  for  George 
Mellish?  When  a  girl  really  lov^es  a  man 
she  does  not  allow  herself  to  be — man- 
aged." 

"If  a  girl  believes  in  her  mother,  and  has 
always  admired  and  trusted  her,  and  her 

mother  keeps  insisting but  I  shall  never 

trust  her  again!"  she  cried,  in  a  little  burst 
of  fury.  "She  has  made  me  angry!  She 
has  made  me  desperate;  and  she  has  be- 
haved most  outrageously  about  you ! " 

"Lucy!"  Mr.  Carter's  voice  had  a  deep 
note  of  warning  in  it. 

"She  has  made  use  cf  you.  She  has! 
You  cannot  deny  it.  You,  who  have  al- 
ways been  so  good!" 

Mr.  Carter  rose  and  walked  down  to  the 
foot  of  the  steps,  where  he  stood  with  his 
back  to  Lucy,  smoking  and  looking  up  at 
the  stars.  A  slight  noise  behind  him  made 
him  turn  his  head.  Lucy  was  crying;  his 
teeth  bit  sharply  on  the  cigar,  and  his  hands, 
that  were  clasped  loosely  behind  him,  sud- 
denly clenched  together.  "  Oh,  I  wouldn't 
do  that!"  he  said,  and  puffed  out  a  little  jet 
of  smoke;  "it— it  isn't  worth  crying  for!" 

"And  —  over  at  the  dinner  to-day — 
George  said  that  if  you  hadn't  sent  for 
him " 

"Do  not  make  me  out  an  utter  idiot!" 
snapped  Mr.  Carter.  "  Did  I  want  George 
MeUish  here?  I  telegraphed  to  him  on 
business — his  grandfather's  business." 

"And  you  have  a  right  to  be  told,"  said 
Lucy,  her  voice  husky  with  tears,  "  that  I 
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have  always  loved  you !  You  know  I  have 
— in  a  way." 

Mr.  Carter  smoked  fiercely  for  a  few  mo- 
ments before  he  answered.  "Yes,"  he 
said  at  last,  "  you  always  have — in  a  way. 
But  you  had  better  dry  your  eyes  now;  I 
see  somebody  coming.  I  think  that  it  is — 
my  last  doll." 

But  Lucy  had  not  heard  him.  She  was 
skimming  down  the  walk  to  meet  George 
Mellish,  who  was  hurrying,  half  running, 
across  the  grass. 

In  the  room  above  the  porch  Mrs. 
Thorpe  flitted  restlessly  back  and  forth  be- 
tween the  window  and  her  couch.  Her  hus- 
band was  sleeping  profoundly;  she  glanced 
at  him  impatiently,  as  he  caught  his  breath 
fitfully,  like  a  tired  child  who  has  wept  and 
been  comforted.  A  step  on  the  gravel  path 
under  the  window  at  the  side  of  the  house 
drew  her  restless  supervision  in  that  direc- 
tion. Mr.  Carter  was  passing  out  slowly 
through  the  gate;  she  stole  back  again  to- 
ward the  front  and  looked  down.  In  the  light 
from  the  hall  lamp  she  saw  George  Mellish 
and  Lucy  coming  up  the  avenue  together. 

"She  was  waiting  for  him!"  she  mur- 
mured. "And  she  would  not  tell  me — her 
mother!"  Her  heart  ran  over  with  bitter- 
ness; she  longed  to  call  Lucy  in;  she  even 
tried  to  persuade  herself  that  it  might  be 
her  duty  to  do  so.     "I  shall   not  allow 


George  Mellish  to  deceive  her  again,"  she 
whispered  passionately,  and  leaned  far 
out  of  the  window.  Up  through  the  vines 
came  the  murmur  of  voices;  but  she  could 
not  see  beyond  the  roof  of  the  porch. 

Minutes  passed;  toward  twelve  o'clock 
Mr.  Carter  sauntered  slowly  back,  spoke  a 
word  or  two,  and  then  climbed  the  stairs  to 
his  own  room.  The  surrounding  world 
soon  knew  that  he  was  asleep. 

It  was  not  romantic,  but  out  there  in  the 
park,  sitting  on  the  steps  of  the  college 
chapel,  amidst  the  warm,  dark,  silent  shad- 
ows of  the  great  old  trees,  the  dear  httle 
gentleman  had  told  himself,  very  truly,  that 
he  was  done  with  romance. 

Mrs.  Thorpe  could  hear  George  and 
Lucy  laughing  together  softly.  The  gift  of 
happiness  had  been  bestowed  upon  her  child 
before  it  was  too  late,  and  the  injustice 
of  heartbreak  was  mysteriously  removed. 
Serene  courage  also  filled  the  heart  of  her 
husband.  Courage,  and  peace,  and  con- 
tent had  descended  upon  every  one  of  the 
household  except  Mrs.  Thorpe  herself  j  who 
lay  there  on  the  lounge  and  looked  out  at 
the  night,  while  the  slow,  hot  tears  trickled 
back  from  her  eyes  and  fell  upon  the  pillow. 
"  They  none  of  them  care,"  she  whispered. 
"  They  none  of  them  care  1 " 

And  yet,  all  her  prayers  had  been  an- 
swered. 


DO    YOU    MISS    ME    WHERE    YOU    ARE? 

By  Louise  Chandler  Moulton 

Do  you  miss  me,  where  you  are — 

You  who  held  me  dear? 
While  you  roam  from  star  to  star, 

Do  you  pause  to  hear 
If  there  be  a  pleading  cry, 

From  the  world  you  knew, 
On  the  restless  wind  swept  by. 

Calling,  calling,  you  ? 

Does  the  Long-Ago  come  back — • 

Or  have  you  forgot? 
Does  the  present  something  lack, 

Since  the  past  is  not? 
If  my  voice  from  far  away 

Can  but  reach  your  ear,     ' 
Pause  an  instant.  Love,  and  say 

That  the  Far  is  Near. 
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Vai.ognes, 
August. 

SEEM  to  have  got  into  an- 
other world,  almost  another 
century,  in  this  old  town.  I 
had  always  promised  the 
Florians  I  would  come  and 
stay  with  them,  and  was 
curious  to  see  their  installation  in  one  of  the 
fine  old  hotels  of  the  place.  The  journey 
was  rather  long — not  particularly  interest- 
ing. We  passed  near  Caen,  getting  a  very 
good  view  of  the  two  great  abbayes^  with 
their  towers  and  spires  quite  sharply  out- 
lined against  the  clear  blue  sky.  The  train 
was  full.  At  almost  every  station  family 
parties  got  in — crowds  of  children  all  armed 
with  spades,  pails,  butterfly-nets,  and  rack- 
ets, all  the  paraphernalia  of  happy,  healthy 
childhood.  For  miles  after  Caen  there  were 
long  stretches  of  green  pasture-lands — hun- 
dreds of  cows  and  horses,  some  of  them  the 
big  Norman  dray-horses  resting  a  little  be- 
fore beginning  again  their  hard  work,  and 
quantities  of  long-legged  colts  trotting  close 
up  alongside  of  their  mothers,  none  of  them 
apparently  minding  the  train.  We  finally 
arrived  at  the  quiet  little  station  of  Valognes. 
Countess  de  Florian  was  waiting  for  me, 
with  their  big  omnibus,  and  we  had  a  short 
drive  all  through  the  town  to  their  hotel, 
which  is  quite  at  one  end,  a  real  country  road 
running  in  front  of  their  house.  It  is  an  old 
hotel  standing  back  from  the  road  and  shut 
in  with  high  iron  gates.  There  is  a  large 
court-yard  with  a  grass-plot  in  the  middle, 
enormous  flower-beds  on  each  side,  and  a 
fine  sweep  of  carriage  road  to  the  perron.  A 
great  double  stone  staircase  runs  straight  up 
to  the  top  of  the  house  and  glass  doors  oppo- 
site the  entrance  lead  into  the  garden.  I 
had  an  impression  of  great  space  and  height 
and  floods  of  light.     I  went  straight  into  the 

*  Abbaye  aux  Hommes,  Abbaye  aux  Dames. 
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garden,  where  they  gave  me  tea,  w^hich  was 
most  refreshing  after  the  long  hot  day.  They 
have  no  house  party.  The  dowager  count- 
ess, Florian's  mother,  is  here,  and  there 
was  a  cousin,  a  naval  oflfiicer,  who  went  off 
to  Cherbourg  directly  after  dinner.  The 
ground-floor  is  charming;  on  one  side  of 
the  hall  there  are  three  or  four  salons,  and 
a  billiard-room  running  directly  across  the 
house  from  the  garden  to  the  court-yard; 
on  the  other  a  good  dining-room  and  two 
or  three  guests'  rooms;  the  family  all  live 
upstairs. 

It  is  a  delightful  house.  My  room  is  on 
the  ground-floor,  opening  from  the  corridor, 
which  is  large  and  bright,  paved  with  flag- 
stones. My  windows  look  out  on  the  en- 
trance court,  so  that  I  see  all  that  goes  on. 
As  soon  as  my  maid  has  opened  the  win- 
dows and  brought  in  my  petit  dejeuner  I 
hear  a  tap  at  the  door  and  the  countess's 
maid  appears  to  ask,  with  madame's  com- 
pliments, if  I  have  all  I  want,  if  I  have  had 
a  good  night,  and  to  bring  me  the  morning 
paper.  The  first  person  to  move  is  the 
dowager  countess,  who  goes  to  early  mass 
every  morning.  She  is  a  type  of  the  old- 
fashioned  French  Faubourg  St.  Germain 
lady;  a  straight,  slender  figure,  always 
dressed  in  black,  devoted  to  her  children  and 
to  all  her  own  family,  with  the  courteous, 
high-bred  manner  one  always  finds  in  French 
women  of  the  old  school.  She  doesn't  take 
much  interest  in  the  outside  world  nor  in 
anything  that  goes  on  in  other  countries,  but 
is  too  polite  to  show  that  when  she  talks  to 
me,  for  instance,  who  have  knocked  about  so 
much.  She  doesn't  understand  the  modern 
life,  so  sans  gene  and  agitated,  and  it  is  funny 
to  hear  her  say  when  talking  of  people  she 
doesn't  quite  approve  of,  ^^ lis  ne  sont  pas 
de  no  ye  monde.^^ 

Then  comes  the  young  countess,  very 
energetic  and  smiling,  with  her  short  skirt 
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and  a  bag  on  her  arm,  going  to  market. 
She  sees  me  at  the  window  and  stops  to 
know  if  I  am  going  out.  Will  I  join  her  at 
the  market?  All  the  ladies  of  Valognes  do 
their  own  marketing  and  some  of  the  well- 
known  fish-women  and  farmers'  wives  who 
come  in  from  the  country  with  poultry 
would  be  quite  hurt  if  Madame  la  Com- 
tesse  didn't  come  herself  to  give  her  orders 
and  have  a  little  talk.  This  morning  I 
have  been  to  market  with  Countess  Florian. 
The  women  looked  so  nice  and  clean  in 
their  short,  black,  heavily  plaited  skirts, 
high  white  caps,  and  handkerchiefs  pinned 
over  their  bodices.  The  little  stalls  went 
all  down  the  narrow  main  street  and  spread 
out  on  the  big  square  before  the  church. 
The  church  is  large,  with  a  square  tower 
and  fine  dome — nothing  very  interesting  as 
to  architecture.  Some  of  the  stalls  were 
very  tempting  and  the  smiling,  red-cheeked 
old  women,  sitting  up  behind  their  wares, 
were  so  civil  and  anxious  to  sell  us  some- 
thing. The  fish-market  was  most  inviting 
— quantities  of  flat  white  turbots,  shining 
silver  mackerel,  and  fresh  crevettes  piled 
high  on  a  marble  slab  with  water  running 
over  them.  Four  or  five  short-skirted, 
bare-legged  fisher  girls  were  standing  at  the 
door  with  baskets  of  fish  on  their  heads. 
Florian  joined  us  there  and  seemed  on  the 
best  of  terms  with  these  young  women.  He 
made  all  kinds  of  jokes  with  them,  to  which 
they  responded  with  giggles  and  a  funny 
little  half-courtesy,  half-nod.  Both  Florians 
spoke  so  nicely  to  all  the  market  people  as 
we  passed  from  stall  to  stall.  The  poultry 
looked  very  good — such  fat  ducks  and  chick- 
ens. It  was  funny  to  see  the  bourgeoises 
of  Valognes  all  armed  with  a  large  basket 
doing  their  marketing;  they  looked  at  the 
chickens,  poked  them,  lifted  them  so  as  to 
be  sure  of  their  weight,  and  evidently  knew 
to  a  centime  what  they  had  to  pay.  I  fancy 
the  Norman  menagere  is  a  pretty  sharp 
customer  and  knows  exactly  what  she  must 
pay  for  everything.  The  vegetable  stalls 
were  very  well  arranged — the  most  enor- 
mous cabbages  I  ever  saw.  I  think  the  old 
ladies  who  presided  there  were  doing  a 
flourishing  business.  I  did  not  find  much  to 
buy — some  gray  knitted  stockings  that  I 
thought  would  be  good  for  my  IMareuil* 
boys  and  some  blue  linen  blouses  with  white 

*  Mareuil   is  the  name   of   the  village  near  our  place  in 
France. 


embroidery,  that  all  the  carters  wear,  and 
which  the  Paris  dressmakers  transform  in- 
to very  pretty  summer  costumes.  I  bought 
for  my  self  a  paper  bag  full  of  cherries  for  a 
few  sous,  then  left  the  Florians,  and  wan- 
dered about  the  streets  a  little  alone.  They 
are  generally  narrow,  badly  paved,  with  grass 
growing  in  the  very  quiet  ones.  There  are 
many  large  hotels  standing  well  back,  entre 
coiir  el  jardijt,  the  big  doors  and  gate-ways 
generally  heavy  and  much  ornamented — a 
great  deal  of  carving  on  the  facades  and 
cornices,  queer  heads  and  beasts.  Valognes 
has  not  always  been  the  quiet,  dull,  Httle 
provincial  town  it  is  to-day.  It  has  had  its 
brilliant  moment,  when  all  the  hotels  were 
occupied  by  grands  seigneurs,  handsome 
equipages  rolled  through  the  streets,  and  its 
society  prided  itself  on  its  exclusiveness  and 
grand  manner.  It  used  to  be  said  that  to 
roiiler  carrosse  at  Valognes  was  a  litre  de 
noblesse,  and  the  inhabitants  considered  their 
town  a  "  petit  Paris."  In  one  of  the  plays  of 
the  time,  a  marquis,  very  fashionable  and  a 
well-known  courtier,  was  made  to  say:  "// 
jaiil  trois  mois  de  Valognes  pour  echever  tin 
Jiomme  de  cour.^'  One  can  quite  imagine 
''la  grande  vie  d^autrejois'^  in  the  hotel  of 
the  Florians.  Their  garden  is  enchanting 
— quantities  of  flowers,  roses  particularly. 
They  have  made  two  great  borders  of  tall 
pink  rose-bushes,  with  dwarf  palms  from 
Bordighera  planted  between,  just  giving 
the  note  of  stiffness  which  one  would  expect 
to  find  in  an  old-fashioned  garden.  On  one 
side  is  a  large  terrace  with  marble  steps  and 
balustrade,  and  beyond  that,  half  hidden  by 
a  row  of  fruit-trees,  a  very  good  tennis  court. 
We  just  see  the  church-tower  at  one  end  of 
the  garden ;  and  it  is  so  quiet  one  would  never 
dream  there  was  a  town  near.  The  country 
in  every  direction  is  beautiful — real  English 
lanes,  the  roads  low,  high  banks  on  each  side, 
with  hawthorn  bushes  on  top — one  drives 
between  thick  green  walls.  We  have  made 
some  lovely  excursions.  They  have  a  big 
omnibus  with  a  banquette  on  top  which 
seats  four  people,. also  a  place  by  the  coach- 
man, and  two  great  Norman  posters,  who 
go  along  at  a  good  steady  trot,  taking  a  little 
gallop  occasionally  up  and  down  the  hills. 
Countess  de  Nadaillac,  Countess  Flo- 
rian's  sister-in-law,  arrived  to-day  with  her 
daughter  for  a  short  visit.  We  had  a  pleas- 
ant evening  with  music,  billiards,  and  dom- 
inoes (a  favorite  game  in  this  country). 
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The  dowager  countess  always  plays  two 
games,  and  precisely  at  half-past  nine  her 
old  man-servant  appears  and  escorts  her  to 
her  rooms.  We  all  break  up  early;  the  ten 
o'clock  bell  is  usually  the  signal.  It  rings 
every  night,  just  as  it  has  done  for  hundreds 
of  years.  The  town  lights  are  put  out  and 
the  inhabitants  understand  that  the  author- 
ities are  not  responsible  for  anything  that 
may  happen  in  the  streets  of  Valognes  after 
such  a  dangerous  hour  of  the  night. 

.  .  .  There  are  some  fine  places  in 
the  neighborhood.  We  went  to-day  to 
Chiffevast,  a  large  chateau  which  had  be- 
longed to  the  Darus,  but  has  been  bought 
recently  by  a  rich  couple,  Valognes  people, 
who  have  made  a  large  fortune  in  cheese 
and  butter.  It  seems  their  great  market  is 
London.  They  send  over  quantities  via 
Cherbourg,  which  is  only  twenty  minutes 
off  by  rail.  It  is  a  splendid  place — fme 
approach  by  a  great  avenue  with  beautiful 
old  trees.  The  chateau  is  a  large,  square 
house — looks  imposing  as  one  drives  up. 
We  didn't  see  the  master  of  the  house — 
he  was  away — but  m.adame  received  us  in 
all  her  best  clothes.  She  was  much  better 
dressed  than  we  were,  evidently  by  one  of 
the  good  Paris  houses.  Countess  Florian 
had  written  to  ask  if  we  might  come,  so  she 
was  under  arms.  She  was  a  little  nervous 
at  first,  talked  a  great  deal,  very  fast,  but 
when  she  got  accustomed  to  us  it  went 
more  easily,  and  she  showed  us  the  house 
with  much  pride.  There  was  some  good 
furniture  and  one  beautiful  coverlet  of  old 
lace  and  embroidery,  which  she  had  found 
somewhere  upstairs  in  an  old  chest  of 
drawers.  They  have  no  children — such  a 
pity,  as  they  are  improving  and  beautifying 
the  place  all  the  time.  The  drive  home 
was  delightful,  facing  the  sunset.  I  was 
amused  with  the  Florians'  old  coachman. 
He  is  a  curiosity — knows  everybody  in  the 
country.  He  was  much  interested  in  our 
visit  and  asked  if  we  had  seen  "lapatronne" 
— said  he  knew  her  well,  had  often  seen  her 
on  a  market  day  at  Valognes,  sitting  in  her 
little  cart  in  the  midst  of  her  cheeses  and 
butter;  said  she  was  a  brave  jemme.  How 
strange  it  must  seem  to  people  like  that, 
just  out  of  their  hard-working  peasant 
life — and  it  is  hard  work  in  France — to  find 
themselves  owners  of  a  splendid  chateau 
and  estate,  receiving  the  great  people  of  the 
country.    I  dare  say  in  ten  or  twelve  years 


they  will  be  like  anyone  else,  and  if  there 
were  sons  or  daughters  the  young  men 
would  get  into  parliament  or  the  diplo- 
matic career,  the  daughters  would  marry 
some  impoverished  scion  of  a  noble  family, 
and  cheeses  and  butter  would  be  forgotten. 

We  had  one  delightful  day  at  Cherbourg. 
The  Prefet  Maritime  invited  us  to  break- 
fast with  him  at  his  hotel.  We  went  by 
rail  to  Cherbourg,  about  half  an  hour,  and 
found  the  admiral's  carriage  waiting  for 
us.  The  prefecture  is  a  nice,  old-fashioned 
house,  in  the  centre  of  the  town,  with  a  big 
garden.  We  took  off  our  coats  in  a  large, 
handsome  room  upstairs.  The  walls  were 
covered  with  red  damask  and  there  were 
pictures  of  Queen  Victoria  and  Louis  Na- 
poleon. It  seems  the  Queen  slept  in  that 
room  one  night  when  she  came  over  to 
France  to  make  her  visit  to  Louis  Philippe 
at  the  Chateau  d'Eu.  We  found  quite  a 
party  assembled — all  the  men  in  uniform 
and  the  women  generally  in  white.  We 
breakfasted  in  a  large  dining-room  with 
glass  doors  opening  into  the  garden,  which 
was.  charming,  a  blaze  of  bright  summer 
flowers.  We  adjourned  there  for  coffee 
after  breakfast.  The  trees  were  big,  made 
a  good  shade,  and  the  little  groups  seated 
about  in  the  various  bosquets  looked  pretty 
and  gay.  When  coffee  and  liqueurs  were 
finished  we  drove  down  to  the  quay,  where 
the  admiral's  launch  was  waiting,  and  had 
a  delightful  afternoon  steaming  about  the 
harbor.  It  is  enormous,  long  jetties  and 
breakwaters  stretching  far  out,  almost  clos- 
ing it  in.  There  was  every  description  of 
craft — big  Atlantic  liners,  yachts,  fishing 
boats,  ironclads,  torpedoes,  and  once  we 
very  nearly  ran  over  a  curious  dark  object 
floating  on  the  surface  of  the  water,  which 
they  told  us  was  a  submarine.  It  did  not 
look  comfortable  as  a  means  of  transporta- 
tion, but  the  young  officers  told  us  it  was 
delightful. 

We  got  back  to  Valognes  to  a  late  dinner, 
having  invited  a  large  party  to  come  over 
for  tennis  and  dinner  the  next  day.  The 
Florians  are  a  godsend  to  Cherbourg.  They 
are  most  hospitable,  and  with  automobiles 
the  distance  is  nothing,  and  one  is  quite  in- 
dependent of  trains.  Yesterday  four  of 
our  party  went  oft'  to  Cherbourg  to  make  a 
cruise  in  a  torpedo-boat.  The  ladies  were 
warned  that  they  must  put  on  clothes  which 
would  not  mind  sea-water,  but  I  should 
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think  bathing  dresses  would  be  the  only 
suitable  garments  for  such  an  expedition. 
They  were  remarkable  objects  when  they 
came  home,  Mademoiselle  de  Nadaillac's 
hat  a  curiosity,  also  her  white  blouse,  where 
the  red  of  her  hat-ribbons  and  cravat  had 
run.  However,  they  had  enjoyed  them- 
selves immensely — at  least  the  girl.  Count- 
ess de  Nadaillac  was  not  quite  so  enthusias- 
tic. They  got  into  dry  clothes  and  played 
tennis  vigorously  all  the  afternoon. 

We  had  a  pleasant  family  evening.  Ma- 
demoiselle de  Nadaillac  has  a  pretty  voice 
and  sang  well.  Florian  and  I  played  some 
duets.  I  joined  in  the  dowager's  game  of 
dominoes,  which  I  don't  seem  to  have  mas- 
tered, as  I  lose  regularly,  and  after  she  left 
us,  escorted  by  her  faithful  old  butler  (a 
light  shawl  over  his  arm  to  put  on  her 
shoulders  when  she  passed  through  the 
corridors),  v/e  had  rather  an  interesting 
conversation  about  ways  and  manners  in 
different  countries,  particularly  the  way 
young  people  are  brought  up.  I  said  we 
were  a  large  family  and  that  mother  would 
never  let  us  read  in  the  drawing-room  after 
dinner.  If  we  were  all  absorbed  in  our 
books,  conversation  was  impossible.  We 
were  all  musical,  so  the  piano  and  singing 
helped  us  through.  Madame  de  Florian, 
whose  father,  Marquis  de  Nadaillac,  is 
quite  of  the  old  school,  said  they  were  not 
even  allowed  to  work  or  look  at  pictures  in 
the  salon  after  dinner!  Her  father  consid- 
ered it  disrespectful  if  any  of  his  children 
did  anything  but  listen  when  he  talked. 
They  might  join  in  the  conversation  if  they 
had  anything  intelligent  to  say.  She  told 
us,  too,  of  some  of  the  quite  old-fashioned 
chateaux  that  she  stayed  in  as  a  girl  and 
even  a  young  married  woman.  There  was 
one  fire  and  one  lamp  in  the  drawing-room. 
Anyone  who  wanted  to  be  warm,  or  to 
work,  was  obliged  to  come  into  that  room. 
No  fires  nor  lamps  allowed  anywhere  else 
in  the  house;  a  cup  of  tea  in  the  afternoon 
an  unheard  of  luxury.  If  you  were  ill,  a 
doctor  was  sent  for  and  he  ordered  a  tisane; 
if  you  were  merely  tired  or  cold,  you  waited 
until  dinner-time. 

We  have  also  made  a  charming  expedi- 
tion to  Quineville,  a  small  seaside  place 
about  an  hour  and  a  half's  drive,  always 
through  the  same  green  country,  our  Nor- 
man posters  galloping  up  all  the  hills.  We 
passed  through  various  little  villages,  each 


one  with  a  pretty  little  gray,  square-towered 
church.  There  was  plenty  of  passing,  as 
it  was  market  day.  We  met  a  good  many 
peasant  women  carrying  milk  in  those  curi- 
ous old  brass  bowls  one  sees  everywhere 
here.  Some  of  them  are  very  handsome, 
polished  until  they  shine  like  mirrors,  with 
a  delicate  pattern  lightly  traced  running 
around  the  bowl.  They  balance  them  per- 
fectly on  their  heads  and  walk  along  at  a 
good  swinging  pace.  They  all  look  pros- 
perous, their  skirts  (generally  black),  shoes, 
and  stockings  in  good  condition,  and  their 
white  caps  and  handkerchiefs  as  clean  as 
possible.  Quineville  is  a  very  quiet  little 
place,  no  hotel,  and  rows  of  ugly  little 
houses  well  back  from  the  sea,  but  there  is  a 
beautiful  stretch  of  firm  white  sand.  To- 
day it  was  dead  low  tide.  The  sea  looked 
miles  away,  a  long  line  of  dark  sea-weed 
marking  the  water's  edge.  There  were 
plenty  of  people  about;  women  and  girls 
with  stout  bare  legs,  and  a  primitive  sort  of 
tool,  half  pitchfork,  half  shovel,  were  piling 
the  sea-weed  into  the  carts  which  were  wait- 
ing on  the  shore.  Children  were  paddling 
about  in  the  numerous  little  pools  and  mak- 
ing themselves  wreaths  and  necklaces  out 
of  the  berries  of  the  sea-weed — some  of  them 
quite  bright-colored,  pink  and  yellow.  We 
wandered  about  on  the  beach,  sitting  some- 
times on  the  side  of  a  boat,  and  walking 
through  the  little  pools  and  streams.  It 
was  a  lovely  bit  of  water.  We  didn't  see 
a  sail.  The  sea  looked  like  a  great  blue 
plain  meeting  the  sky — nothing  to  break 
the  monotony.  We  got  some  very  bad  cof- 
fee at  the  restaurant — didn't  attempt  tea. 
They  would  certainly  have  said  they  had 
it,  and  would  have  made  it  probably  out  of 
hay  from  the  barn.  The  drive  home  was 
delicious,  almost  too  cool,  as  we  went  at  a 
good  pace,  the  horses  knowing  as  well  as 
we  did  that  the  end  of  their  day  was  com- 
ing. .  .  .  We  have  been  again  to  market 
this  morning.  It  was  much  more  amusing 
than  the  first  time,  as  it  was  horse  day,  and 
men  and  beasts  were  congregated  in  the 
middle  of  the  Cathedral  Square.  There 
was  a  fair  show — splendid  big  cart-horses 
and  good  cobs  and  ponies — here  and  there 
a  nice  saddle-horse.  There  were  a  good 
many  women  driving  themselves,  and  al- 
most all  had  good,  stout  little  horses.  They 
know  just  as  much  about  it  as  the  men  and 
were  much  interested  in  the  sales.     They 
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SEEM  to  have  got  into  an- 
other world,  almost  another 
century,  in  this  old  town.  I 
had  always  promised  the 
Florians  I  would  come  and 
stay  with  them,  and  was 
curious  to  see  their  installation  in  one  of  the 
fine  old  hotels  of  the  place.  The  journey 
was  rather  long — not  particularly  interest- 
ing. We  passed  near  Caen,  getting  a  very 
good  view  of  the  two  great  ahhayes^  with 
their  towers  and  spires  quite  sharply  out- 
lined against  the  clear  blue  sky.  The  train 
was  full.  At  almost  every  station  family 
parties  got  in — crowds  of  children  all  armed 
with  spades,  pails,  butterfly-nets,  and  rack- 
ets, all  the  paraphernalia  of  happy,  healthy 
childhood.  For  miles  after  Caen  there  were 
long  stretches  of  green  pasture-lands — hun- 
dreds of  cows  and  horses,  some  of  them  the 
big  Norman  dray-horses  resting  a  little  be- 
fore beginning  again  their  hard  work,  and 
quantities  of  long-legged  colts  trotting  close 
up  alongside  of  their  mothers,  none  of  them 
apparently  minding  the  train.  We  finally 
arrived  at  the  quiet  little  station  of  Valognes. 
Countess  de  Florian  was  waiting  for  me, 
with  their  big  omnibus,  and  we  had  a  short 
drive  all  through  the  town  to  their  hotel, 
which  is  quite  at  one  end,  a  real  country  road 
running  in  front  of  their  house.  It  is  an  old 
hotel  standing  back  from  the  road  and  shut 
in  with  high  iron  gates.  There  is  a  large 
court-yard  with  a  grass-plot  in  the  middle, 
enormous  flower-beds  on  each  side,  and  a 
fine  sweep  of  carriage  road  to  the  perron.  A 
great  double  stone  staircase  runs  straight  up 
to  the  top  of  the  house  and  glass  doors  oppo- 
site the  entrance  lead  into  the  garden.  I 
had  an  impression  of  great  space  and  height 
and  floods  of  light.     I  went  straight  into  the 
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garden,  where  they  gave  me  tea,  which  was 
most  refreshing  after  the  long  hot  day.  They 
have  no  house  party.  The  dowager  count- 
ess, Florian's  mother,  is  here,  and  there 
was  a  cousin,  a  naval  ofiicer,  who  went  off 
to  Cherbourg  directly  after  dinner.  The 
ground-floor  is  charming;  on  one  side  of 
the  hall  there  are  three  or  four  salons^  and 
a  billiard-room  running  directly  across  the 
house  from  the  garden  to  the  court-yard; 
on  the  other  a  good  dining-room  and  two 
or  three  guests'  rooms;  the  family  all  live 
upstairs. 

It  is  a  delightful  house.  My  room  is  on 
the  ground-floor,  opening  from  the  corridor, 
which  is  large  and  bright,  paved  with  flag- 
stones. My  windows  look  out  on  the  en- 
trance court,  so  that  I  see  all  that  goes  on. 
As  soon  as  my  maid  has  opened  the  win- 
dows and  brought  in  my  petit  dejeuner  I 
hear  a  tap  at  the  door  and  the  countess's 
maid  appears  to  ask,  with  madame's  com- 
pliments, if  I  have  all  I  want,  if  I  have  had 
a  good  night,  and  to  bring  me  the  morning 
paper.  The  first  person  to  move  is  the 
dowager  countess,  who  goes  to  early  mass 
every  morning.  She  is  a  type  of  the  old- 
fashioned  French  Faubourg  St.  Germain 
lady;  a  straight,  slender  figure,  always 
dressed  in  black,  devoted  to  her  children  and 
to  all  her  own  family,  with  the  courteous, 
high-bred  manner  one  always  finds  in  French 
women  of  the  old  school.  She  doesn't  take 
much  interest  in  the  outside  world  nor  in 
anything  that  goes  on  in  other  countries,  but 
is  too  polite  to  show  that  when  she  talks  to 
me,  for  instance,  who  have  knocked  about  so 
much.  She  doesn't  understand  the  modern 
life,  so  sans  gene  and  agitated,  and  it  is  funny 
to  hear  her  say  when  talking  of  people  she 
doesn't  quite  approve  of,  "lis  ne  sont  pas 
de  no'.re  monde^ 

Then  comes  the  young  countess,  very 
energetic  and  smiling,  with  her  short  skirt 
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ajft^a  bag  on  her  arm,  going  to  market. 
^B6  sees  me  at  the  window  and  stops  to 
J^o;v  ii  I  am  going  out.  Will  I  join  her  at 
ftiarnarket(?  >  All  the  ladies  of  Valognes  do 
th'eir  own  marketing  and  some  of  the  well- 
known  fish-women  and  farmers'  wives  who 
come  in  from  the  country  with  poultry 
would  be  quite  hurt  if  Madame  la  Com- 
tesse  didn't  come  herself  to  give  her  orders 
and  have  a  little  talk.  This  morning  I 
have  been  to  market  with  Countess  Florian. 
The  women  looked  so  nice  and  clean  in 
their  short,  black,  heavily  plaited  skirts, 
high  white  caps,  and  handkerchiefs  pinned 
over  their  bodices.  The  little  stalls  went 
all  down  the  narrow^  main  street  and  spread 
out  on  the  big  square  before  the  church. 
The  church  is  large,  with  a  square  tower 
and  fine  dome — nothing  very  interesting  as 
to  architecture.  Some  of  the  stalls  were 
very  tempting  and  the  smiling,  red-cheeked 
old  women,  sitting  up  behind  their  wares, 
were  so  civil  and  anxious  to  sell  us  some- 
thing. The  fish-market  was  most  inviting 
— quantities  of  flat  white  turbots,  shining 
silver  mackerel,  and  fresh  crevettes  piled 
high  on  a  marble  slab  with  water  running 
over  them.  Four  or  five  short-skirted, 
bare-legged  fisher  girls  were  standing  at  the 
door  with  baskets  of  fish  on  their  heads. 
Florian  joined  us  there  and  seemed  on  the 
best  of  terms  with  these  young  women.  He 
made  all  kinds  of  jokes  with  them,  to  which 
they  responded  with  giggles  and  a  funny 
little  half-courtesy,  half-nod.  Both  Florians 
spoke  so  nicely  to  all  the  market  people  as 
we  passed  from  stall  to  stall.  The  poultry 
looked  very  good — such  fat  ducks  and  chick- 
ens. It  was  funny  to  see  the  bourgeoises 
of  Valognes  all  armed  with  a  large  basket 
doing  their  marketing;  they  looked  at  the 
chickens,  poked  them,  lifted  them  so  as  to 
be  sure  of  their  weight,  and  evidently  knew 
to  a  centime  what  they  had  to  pay.  I  fancy 
the  Norman  menagere  is  a  pretty  sharp 
customer  and  knows  exactly  what  she  must 
pay  for  everything.  The  vegetable  stalls 
were  very  well  arranged — the  most  enor- 
mous cabbages  I  ever  saw.  I  think  the  old 
ladies  who  presided  there  were  doing  a 
flourishing  business.  I  did  not  find  much  to 
buy — some  gray  knitted  stockings  that  I 
thought  would  be  good  for  my  Mareuil* 
boys  and  some  blue  linen  blouses  with  white 

*  Mareuil   is  the  name   of   the  village  near  our  place  in 
France. 


embroidery,  that  all  the  carters  wear,  and 
which  the  Paris  dressmakers  transform  in- 
to very  pretty  summer  costumes.  I  bought 
for  my  self  a  paper  bag  full  of  cherries  for  a 
few  sous,  then  left  the  Florians,  and  w^an- 
dered  about  the  streets  a  little  alone.  They 
are  generally  narrow,  badly  paved,  with  grass 
growing  in  the  very  quiet  ones.  There  are 
many  large  hotels  standing  well  back,  enlre 
coitr  et  jardin,  the  big  doors  and  gate-w^ays 
generally  heavy  and  much  ornamented — a 
great  deal  of  carving  on  the  facades  and 
cornices,  queer  heads  and  beasts.  Valognes 
has  not  always  been  the  quiet,  dull,  little 
provincial  town  it  is  to-day.  It  has  had  its 
brilliant  moment,  when  all  the  hotels  were 
occupied  by  grands  seigneurs^  handsome 
equipages  rolled  through  the  streets,  and  its 
society  prided  itself  on  its  exclusiveness  and 
grand  manner.  It  used  to  be  said  that  to 
roiiler  carrosse  at  Valognes  was  a  titre  de 
noblesse,  and  the  inhabitants  considered  their 
town  a  "  petit  Paris.''  In  one  of  the  plays  of 
the  time,  a  marquis,  very  fashionable  and  a 
well-known  courtier,  was  made  to  say:  ''// 
jaut  trois  mois  de  Valognes  pour  echever  tin 
homnie  de  coiir.^^  One  can  quite  imagine 
"/a  grande  vie  d^aulrejois'^  in  the  hotel  of 
the  Florians.  Their  garden  is  enchanting 
— quantities  of  flowers,  roses  particularly. 
They  have  made  two  great  borders  of  tall 
pink  rose-bushes,  with  dwarf  palms  from 
Bordighera  planted  between,  just  giving 
the  note  of  stiffness  which  one  would  expect 
to  find  in  an  old-fashioned  garden.  On  one 
side  is  a  large  terrace  with  marble  steps  and 
balustrade,  and  beyond  that,  half  hidden  by 
a  row  of  fruit-trees,  a  very  good  tennis  court. 
We  just  see  the  church-tower  at  one  end  of 
the  garden ;  and  it  is  so  quiet  one  would  never 
dream  there  was  a  town  near.  The  country 
in  every  direction  is  beautiful — real  English 
lanes,  the  roads  low,  high  banks  on  each  side, 
with  hawthorn  bushes  on  top — one  drives 
between  thick  green  walls.  We  have  made 
some  lovely  excursions.  They  have  a  big 
omnibus  with  a  banquette  on  top  which 
seats  four  people,  also  a  place  by  the  coach- 
man, and  two  great  Norman  posters,  who 
go  along  at  a  good  steady  trot,  taking  a  little 
gallop  occasionally  up  and  down  the  hills. 
Countess  de  Nadaillac,  Countess  Flo- 
rian's  sister-in-law,  arrived  to-day  with  her 
daughter  for  a  short  visit.  We  had  a  pleas- 
ant evening  with  music,  billiards,  and  dom- 
inoes (a  favorite  game  in  this  country). 
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The  dowager  countess  always  plays  two 
games,  and  precisely  at  half-past  nine  her 
old  man-servant  appears  and  escorts  her  to 
her  rooms.  We  all  break  up  early;  the  ten 
o'clock  bell  is  usually  the  signal.  It  rings 
every  night,  just  as  it  has  done  for  hundreds 
of  years.  The  town  lights  are  put  out  and 
the  inhabitants  understand  that  the  author- 
ities are  not  responsible  for  anything  that 
may  happen  in  the  streets  of  Valognes  after 
such  a  dangerous  hour  of  the  night. 

.  .  .  There  are  some  fine  places  in 
the  neighborhood.  We  went  to-day  to 
Chiffevast,  a  large  chateau  which  had  be- 
longed to  the  Darus,  but  has  been  bought 
recently  by  a  rich  couple,  Valognes  people, 
who  have  made  a  large  fortune  in  cheese 
and  butter.  It  seems  their  great  market  is 
London.  They  send  over  quantities  via 
Cherbourg,  which  is  only  twenty  minutes 
off  by  rail.  It  is  a  splendid  place — fine 
approach  by  a  great  avenue  with  beautiful 
old  trees.  The  chateau  is  a  large,  square 
house — looks  imposing  as  one  drives  up. 
We  didn't  see  the  master  of  the  house — 
he  was  away — but  madame  received  us  in 
all  her  best  clothes.  She  was  much  better 
dressed  than  we  were,  evidently  by  one  of 
the  good  Paris  houses.  Countess  Florian 
had  written  to  ask  if  we  might  come,  so  she 
was  under  arms.  She  was  a  little  nervous 
at  first,  talked  a  great  deal,  very  fast,  but 
when  she  got  accustomed  to  us  it  went 
more  easily,  and  she  showed  us  the  house 
with  much  pride.  There  was  some  good 
furniture  and  one  beautiful  coverlet  of  old 
lace  and  embroidery,  which  she  had  found 
somewhere  upstairs  in  an  old  chest  of 
drawers.  They  have  no  children — such  a 
pity,  as  they  are  improving  and  beautifying 
the  place  all  the  time.  The  drive  home 
v/as  delightful,  facing  the  sunset.  I  was 
amused  with  the  Florians'  old  coachman. 
He  is  a  curiosity — knows  everybody  in  the 
country.  He  was  much  interested  in  our 
visit  and  asked  if  we  had  seen  ''lapatronne" 
— said  he  knew  her  well,  had  often  seen  her 
on  a  market  day  at  Valognes,  sitting  in  her 
little  cart  in  the  midst  of  her  cheeses  and 
butter;  said  she  was  a  brave  jemme.  How 
strange  it  must  seem  to  people  like  that, 
just  out  of  their  hard-working  peasant 
life — and  it  is  hard  work  in  France — to  find 
themselves  owners  of  a  splendid  chateau 
and  estate,  receiving  the  great  people  of  the 
country.    I  dare  say  in  ten  or  twelve  years 


they  will  be  like  anyone  else,  and  if  there 
were  sons  or  daughters  the  young  men 
would  get  into  parliament  or  the  diplo- 
matic career,  the  daughters  would  marry 
some  impoverished  scion  of  a  noble  family, 
and  cheeses  and  butter  would  be  forgotten. 

W^e  had  one  delightful  day  at  Cherbourg. 
The  Prefet  Maritime  invited  us  to  break- 
fast with  him  at  his  hotel.  We  went  by 
rail  to  Cherbourg,  about  half  an  hour,  and 
found  the  admiral's  carriage  waiting  for 
us.  The  prefecture  is  a  nice,  old-fashioned 
house,  in  the  centre  of  the  town,  with  a  big 
garden.  W^e  took  off  our  coats  in  a  large, 
handsome  room  upstairs.  The  walls  were 
covered  with  red  damask  and  there  were 
pictures  of  Queen  Victoria  and  Louis  Na- 
poleon. It  seems  the  Queen  slept  in  that 
room  one  night  when  she  came  over  to 
France  to  make  her  visit  to  Louis  Philippe 
at  the  Chateau  d'Eu.  We  found  quite  a 
party  assembled — all  the  men  in  uniform 
and  the  women  generally  in  white.  We 
breakfasted  in  a  large  dining-room  with 
glass  doors  opening  into  the  garden,  which 
was  charming,  a  blaze  of  bright  summer 
flowers.  We  adjourned  there  for  coffee 
after  breakfast.  The  trees  were  big,  made 
a  good  shade,  and  the  little  groups  seated 
about  in  the  various  bosquets  looked  pretty 
and  gay.  When  coffee  and  liqueurs  were 
finished  we  drove  down  to  the  quay,  where 
the  admiral's  launch  was  waiting,  and  had 
a  delightful  afternoon  steaming  about  the 
harbor.  It  is  enormous,  long  jetties  and 
breakwaters  stretching  far  out,  almost  clos- 
ing it  in.  There  was  every  description  of 
craft — big  Atlantic  liners,  yachts,  fishing 
boats,  ironclads,  torpedoes,  and  once  we 
very  nearly  ran  over  a  curious  dark  object 
floating  on  the  surface  of  the  water,  which 
they  told  us  was  a  submarine.  It  did  not 
look  comfortable  as  a  means  of  transporta- 
tion, but  the  young  officers  told  us  it  was 
delightful. 

We  got  back  to  Valognes  to  a  late  dinner, 
having  invited  a  large  party  to  come  over 
for  tennis  and  dinner  the  next  day.  The 
Florians  are  a  godsend  to  Cherbourg.  They 
are  most  hospitable,  and  with  automobiles 
the  distance  is  nothing,  and  one  is  quite  in- 
dependent of  trains.  Yesterday  four  of 
our  party  went  off'  to  Cherbourg  to  make  a 
cruise  in  a  torpedo-boat.  The  ladies  were 
warned  that  they  must  put  on  clothes  which 
would  not  mind  sea-water,  but  I  should 
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think  bathing  dresses  would  be  the  only 
suitable  garments  for  such  an  expedition. 
They  were  remarkable  objects  when  they 
came  home,  Mademoiselle  de  Nadaillac's 
hat  a  curiosity,  also  her  white  blouse,  where 
the  red  of  her  hat-ribbons  and  cravat  had 
run.  However,  they  had  enjoyed  them- 
selves immensely — at  least  the  girl.  Count- 
ess de  Nadaillac  was  not  quite  so  enthusias- 
tic. They  got  into  dry  clothes  and  played 
tennis  vigorously  all  the  afternoon. 

We  had  a  pleasant  family  evening.  Ma- 
demoiselle de  Nadaillac  has  a  pretty  voice 
and  sang  well.  Florian  and  I  played  some 
duets.  I  joined  in  the  dowager's  game  of 
dominoes,  which  I  don't  seem  to  have  mas- 
tered, as  I  lose  regularly,  and  after  she  left 
us,  escorted  by  her  faithful  old  butler  (a 
light  shawl  over  his  arm  to  put  on  her 
shoulders  when  she  passed  through  the 
corridors),  we  had  rather  an  interesting 
conversation  about  ways  and  manners  in 
different  countries,  particularly  the  way 
young  people  are  brought  up.  I  said  we 
were  a  large  family  and  that  mother  would 
never  let  us  read  in  the  drawing-room  after 
dinner.  If  we  were  all  absorbed  in  our 
books,  conversation  was  impossible.  We 
were  all  musical,  so  the  piano  and  singing 
helped  us  through.  Madame  de  Florian, 
whose  father,  Marquis  de  Nadaillac,  is 
quite  of  the  old  school,  said  they  were  not 
even  allowed  to  work  or  look  at  pictures  in 
the  salon  after  dinner!  Her  father  consid- 
ered it  disrespectful  if  any  of  his  children 
did  anything  but  listen  when  he  talked. 
They  might  join  in  the  conversation  if  they 
had  anything  intelligent  to  say.  She  told 
us,  too,  of  some  of  the  quite  old-fashioned 
chateaux  that  she  stayed  in  as  a  girl  and 
even  a  young  married  woman.  There  was 
one  fire  and  one  lamp  in  the  drawing-room. 
Anyone  who  wanted  to  be  warm,  or  to 
work,  was  obliged  to  come  into  that  room. 
No  fires  nor  lamps  allowed  anywhere  else 
in  the  house;  a  cup  of  tea  in  the  afternoon 
an  unheard  of  luxury.  If  you  were  ill,  a 
doctor  was  sent  for  and  he  ordered  a  tisane; 
if  you  were  merely  tired  or  cold,  you  waited 
until  dinner-time. 

We  have  also  made  a  charming  expedi- 
tion to  Quineville,  a  small  seaside  place 
about  an  hour  and  a  half's  drive,  always 
through  the  same  green  country,  our  Nor- 
man posters  galloping  up  all  the  hills.  We 
passed  through  various  little  villages,  each 


one  with  a  pretty  little  gray,  square-towered 
church.  There  was  plenty  of  passing,  as 
it  was  market  day.  We  met  a  good  many 
peasant  women  carrying  milk  in  those  curi- 
ous old  brass  bowls  one  sees  everywhere 
here.  Some  of  them  are  very  handsome, 
polished  until  they  shine  like  mirrors,  with 
a  delicate  pattern  lightly  traced  running 
around  the  bowl.  They  balance  them  per- 
fectly on  their  heads  and  walk  along  at  a 
good  swinging  pace.  They  all  look  pros- 
perous, their  skirts  (generally  black),  shoes, 
and  stockings  in  good  condition,  and  their 
white  caps  and  handkerchiefs  as  clean  as 
possible.  Quineville  is  a  very  quiet  little 
place,  no  hotel,  and  rows  of  ugly  little 
houses  well  back  from  the  sea,  but  there  is  a 
beautiful  stretch  of  firm  white  sand.  To- 
day it  was  dead  low  tide.  The  sea  looked 
miles  away,  a  long  line  of  dark  sea-weed 
marking  the  water's  edge.  There  were 
plenty  of  people  about;  women  and  girls 
with  stout  bare  legs,  and  a  primitive  sort  of 
tool,  half  pitchfork,  half  shovel,  were  piling 
the  sea-weed  into  the  carts  which  were  wait- 
ing on  the  shore.  Children  were  paddling 
about  in  the  numerous  little  pools  and  mak- 
ing themselves  wreaths  and  necklaces  out 
of  the  berries  of  the  sea-wTed — some  of  them 
quite  bright-colored,  pink  and  yellow.  We 
wandered  about  on  the  beach,  sitting  some- 
times on  the  side  of  a  boat,  and  walking 
through  the  little  pools  and  streams.  It 
was  a  lovely  bit  of  water.  We  didn't  see 
a  sail.  The  sea  looked  like  a  great  blue 
plain  meeting  the  sky — nothing  to  break 
the  monotony.  We  got  some  very  bad  cof- 
fee at  the  restaurant — didn't  attempt  tea. 
They  w^ould  certainly  have  said  they  had 
it,  and  would  have  made  it  probably  out  of 
hay  from  the  barn.  The  drive  home  was 
delicious,  almost  too  cool,  as  we  went  at  a 
good  pace,  the  horses  knowing  as  well  as 
we  did  that  the  end  of  their  day  was  com- 
ing. .  .  .  We  have  been  again  to  market 
this  morning.  It  was  much  more  amusing 
than  the  first  time,  as  it  was  horse  day,  and 
men  and  beasts  were  congregated  in  the 
middle  of  the  Cathedral  Square.  There 
was  a  fair  show — splendid  big  cart-horses 
and  good  cobs  and  ponies — here  and  there 
a  nice  saddle-horse.  There  were  a  good 
many  women  driving  themselves,  and  al- 
most all  had  good,  stout  little  horses.  They 
know  just  as  much  about  it  as  the  men  and 
were  much  interested  in  the  sales.     They 
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told  me  the  landlady  of  the  hotel  was  the  * 
best  judge  of  a  horse  and  a  man  in  Nor- 
mandy. She  was  standing  at  the  entrance 
of  her  court-yard  as  we  passed  the  hotel  on 
our  way  home,  a  comely,  buxom  figure, 
dressed  like  all  the  rest,  in  a  short  black 
skirt  and  sabots.  She  was  exchanging 
smiling  greetings  and  jokes  with  everyone 
who  passed  and  keeping  order  with  the 
crowds  of  farmers,  drivers,  and  horse-deal- 
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ers  who  were  jostling  through  the  big  open 
doors  and  clamoring  for  food  for  them- 
selves and  their  animals.  She  was  the  type 
of  the  hard-working,  capable  French- 
woman, of  whom  there  are  thousands  in 
France.  Some  years  ago  I  was  on  the  com- 
mittee for  a  great  sale  we  had  in  our  arron- 
dissement  in  Paris  for  the  benefit  of  '^L'As- 
sistance  par  le  Travail,"  an  excellent  work 
which  we  are  all  much  interested  in.     I  was 
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in  charge  of  the  buffet,  and  thought  it  better 
to  apply  at  once  to  one  of  the  great  caterers, 
Potel  and  Chabot,  and  see  what  they  could 
do  for  us.  We  made  an  appointment,  and 
Mme.  de  B.  and  I  drove  down  to  the 
place.  The  manager  was  out,  but  they 
tpld  us  that  madame  was  waiting  for  us  in 
the  back  shop.  We  found  rather  a  pretty 
woman,  very  well  dressed  in  velvet,  with 
diamond  ear-rings,  and  I  was  put  out  at 
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first — thought  that  didn't  look  like  business. 
Howex'er,  we  talked  a  few  minutes;  she  said 
her  husband  was  obliged  to  go  to  the  coun- 
try, but  would  certainl}'  come  and  see  me 
the  next  day.  Then  she  stepped  up  to  her 
desk,  where  there  was  a  big  book  open, 
said  she  understood  we  wished  to  give  an 
order  for  a  buffet  for  a  charity  sale,  and 
was  at  once  absorbed  in  sandwiches,  tea 
and  coffee,  orangeade,  and  all  the  require- 
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ments  for  such  an  occasion.  She  was  per- 
fectly practical  and  gave  us  some  ver\'  use- 
ful hints — said  she  supposed  we  wanted 
some  of  their  maitres  d^hotel.  \\'e  thought 
not — our  own  would  do.  That,  she  said, 
would  be  a  great  mistake.  They  weren't  ac- 
customed to  that  sort  of  thing  and  wouldn't 
know  how  to  do  it.  One  thing,  for  in- 
stance— they  would  certainly  fill  all  the 
glasses  of  orangeade  and  punch  much  too 
full  and  would  waste  a  great  deal.  Their 
men  never  filled  a  glass  entirely,  and  con- 
sequently gained  two  on  every  dozen.  She 
told  us  how  much  we  wanted,  made  out  the 
estimate  at  once,  and  ended  i)y  asking  if 


we  would  allow  them  to  present  the  tea  as 
their  contribution  to  the  charity.  It  didn't 
take  more  than  twenty  minutes — the  whole 
thing.  She  then  shut  up  her  book,  went  to 
the  door  with  us,  thanked  us  for  giving 
them  the  order,  and  hoped  we  would  be 
satisfied.  That  business  capability  and 
thriftiness  runs  through  almost  all  French- 
women of  a  certain  class,  and  when  I  hear, 
as  of  course  I  often  do,  the  frivolous,  but- 
terfly, pleasure-loving  Frenchwoman  spo- 
ken of,  that  energetic,  hard-working  bour 
geoise  comes  into  my  mind.  We  all  who 
live  in  France  know  the  type  well.     The 


whole  nation  is  frugal 


During  the  Franco- 
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German  War,  my  husband,  who  had  spent 
all  the  dreary  months-of  the  invasion  at  his 
chateau  in  the  country,  was  elected  a  mem 
ber  of  the  "Assemblee  Nationale,  "  which 
met  at  Bordeaux.  They  w^ere  entirely  cut 
off  from  Paris,  surrounded  by  Prussian 
troops  on  all  sides,  and  he  couldn't  get  any 
money.  Whatever  he  had  had  at  the  be 
ginning  of  the  war  had  been  spent — send- 
ing off  recruits  for  one  of  the  great  army 
corps  near  his  place.     It  was  impossible 


the  whole  sum  from  small  farmers  and 
peasants  in  the  neighborhood — the  five- 
franc  pieces  coming  always  from  the  peas- 
ants, sometimes  fifty  sewed  up  in  a  mattress 
or  in  the  woman's  thick,  wadded  Sunday 
skirt.  He  said  he  could  get  as  much  more 
if  W.  wanted  it.  It  seems  impossible  for 
the  peasant  to  part  with  his  money  or  invest 
it.  He  must  keep  it  well  hidden,  but  in  his- 
possession. 

.     .     .    We  had  a  pretty  drive  this  after- 
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to  communicate  with  his  banker  or  any 
friends  in  Paris,  and  yet  he  couldn't  start 
without  funds.  He  applied  to  the  notary  of 
La  Ferte  Milon,  the  little  town  nearest  the 
chateau.  He  asked  how  much  he  wanted. 
W.  said  about  10,000  francs.  The  notary 
said,  "Give  me  two  days  and  I  will  get  it 
for  you."  He  appeared  three  days  after- 
ward, bringing  the  10,000  francs — a  great 
deal  of  it  in  large  silver  five-franc  pieces, 
very  difficult  to  carry.     He  had  collected 


noon  to  one  of  Florian 's  farms,  down  a 
little  green  lane,  some  distance  from  the 
high-road  and  so  hidden  by  the  big  trees 
that  we  saw  nothing  until  we  got  close  to- 
the  gate.  It  was  late — all  the  cows  coming 
home,  the  great  Norman  horses  drinking  at 
the  trough,  two  girls  with  bare  legs  and 
high  caps  calling  all  the  fowl  to  supper,  and 
the  farmer's  wife,  with  a  baby  in  her  arms 
and  another  child,  almost  a  baby  pulling 
at  her  skirts,  seated  on  a  stone  bench  under- 
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neath  a  big  apple-tree,  its  branches  heavy 
with  fruit.  She  was  superintending  the 
work  of  the  farm-yard  and  seeing  that  the 
two  girls  didn't  waste  a  minute  of  their 
time,  nor  a  grain  of  the  seed  with  which 
they  were  feeding  the  chickens.  A  little 
clear,  sparkling  stream  was  meandering 
through  the  meadows,  tall  poplars  on  each 
side,  and  quite  at  the  end  of  the  stretch  of 
green  fields  there  was  the  low  blue  line  of 
the  sea.  The  farm-house  is  a  large,  old 
fashioned  building  with  one  or  two  good 
rooms.  It  had  evidently  been  a  small 
manor  house.  One  of  the  rooms  is  charm- 
ing, with  handsome  panels  of  dark  carved 
wood.  It  seemed  a  pity  to  leave  them 
there,  and  almost  a  pity  that  the  Florians 


could  not  ha\e  made  their  home  in  such  a 
lovely  green  spot,  but  they  would  have  been 
obliged  to  add  to  the  house  enormously, 
and  it  would  have  complicated  their  lives, 
being  so  far  away  from  everything. 

.  .  .  We  have  had  a  last  walk  and 
fldnerie  this  morning.  We  went  to  the 
"Hospice,"  formerly  a  Benedictine  con- 
vent, where  there  is  a  fine  gate-way  and 
court-yard  with  most  extraordinary  carving 
over  the  doors  and  gate-way — monstrous 
heads  and  beasts  and  emblems  alongside  of 
cherubs  and  beautiful  saints  and  angels. 
One  wonders  what  ideas  those  old  artists 
had;  it  seems  now  such  distorted  imagina- 
tion. We  walked  through  some  of  the  oldest 
streets  and  past  what  had  been  fine  ho- 
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tels,  but  they  are  quite  uninhabited  now. 
Sometimes  a  bric-a-brac  shop  on  the 
ground-floor,  and  some  sort  of  society  on 
the  upper  story,  but  they  are  all  neglected 
and  half  tumbling  down.  There  is  still 
splendid  carving  on  some  of  the  old  gate 
waj'S  and  cornices,  but  bits  of  stone  and 
plaster  are  falling  off,  grass  is  growing  be- 
tween the  paving  stones  of  the  court-yards, 
and  there  is  an  air  of  poverty  and  neglect 
which  is  a  curious  contrast  to  the  prosper- 
ous look  of  the  countrv  all  around — all  the 


little  farms  and  villages  look  so  thriving. 
The  people  are  smihng  and  well  fed;  their 
animals,  too — horses,  cows,  donkeys — all  in 
good  condition. 

I  have  played  m}-  last  game  of  dominoes 
in  this  fine  old  hotel  and  had  my  last  cup  of 
tea  in  the  stiff,  stately  garden,  with  the  deli  - 
cious  salt  sea-breeze  always  coming  at  four 
o'clock,  and  the  cathedral  chimes  sound- 
ing high  and  clear  over  our  heads.  I  leave 
to-morrow  night  for  London,  via  Cherbourg 
and  Southampton. 
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HEV  were  fitting  out  the 
Julia  Has  kins  for  a  salt- 
fishing  trip,  and  a  cask  of 
beef  was  about  to  be  hoisted 
aboard.  An  easy  package  it 
should  have  been  for  the 
three  lumpers  to  handle,  two  on  the  dock  to 
hoist  and  one  to  guide  and  receive  it  on  the 
vessel's  deck  below ;  but  these  were  careless 
— one  paused  midway  to  look  at  an  incom- 
ing Italian  bark.  "They  say  she's  got 
twenty  thousand  tubs  of  salt  in  her  hold," 
he  observed.  '^Nol"  exclaimed  his  mate, 
and  also  turned  his  head.  Down  between 
dock  and  vessel  plopped  the  cask. 

The  lumpers,  leaning  over  string-piece 
and  rail,  gazed  down  at  where  it  disap- 
peared in  the  muddy  water,  then  stood  up 
and  eased  their  souls  with  three  separate 
strings  of  oaths;  particularly  he  who  was 
most  to  blame,  whose  eyes  had  been  first  di- 
verted by  the  green-painted  bark. 

The  man  who  should  have  been  most 
concerned,  master  and  owner  of  the  vessel, 
he  who  would  have  to  pay  the  bill,  did  not 
step  a  foot  nearer  the  scene  of  the  catas- 
trophe; merely  looked  toward  the  men  at 
fault  and  said :  "  I  callate  that's  gone.  You 
might've  been  more  careful,  Charley,  but 
get  a  move  on  and  go  ahead  with  the  rest  of 
the  stores.  And  one  of  you  go  up  to  the 
office  and  tell  'em  to  send  down  another 
cask  of  beef." 

Old  Peter  and  the  usual  staff  of  assist- 
ants up  in  Crow's  Nest  had  observed  the 
incident  of  the  cask.  And  now,  when  they 
saw  that  the  cask  was  gone  beyond  all  hope 
of  salvage,  they  all  drew  long  breaths  and 
began  to  talk  at  once.  "  Did  you  see  that, 
Peter  ?  And  he  never  let  a  yip  out  of  him. 
Why  there's  some  skippers  would  have 
skinned  those  lumpers  alive!  And  swear? 
Why,  Just  imagine  what " — and  named,  one 
after  the  other,  a  dozen  well-known  masters 
of  vessels.  '^  Why,  they'd  been  a  smell  of 
hot  copper  blowing  up  here  long  afore  this. 
Why  is  that,  Peter,  d'y'  s'pose?" 
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Peter  turned  to  them.  "  Why  d'y'  s'pose  ? 
It's  before  any  of  you  were  old  enough  to  be 
allowed  to  loaf  around  here ;  but  if  you  won 't 
let  that  fire  die  down,  I'll  tell  it.  Pity  among 
seven  of  you  you  can't  put  one  piece  of  wood 
in  the  fire."  He  had  to  stop  then  to  put  the 
glasses  on  a  sail  that  was  lifting  above  the 
horizon  at  Eastern  Point.  His  face  had 
taken  on  a  sudden  animation.  'Tt's  queer 
now  if  it  should  be  her — but  time  enough," 
and  carefully  laid  down  the  glasses. 

"This  man  below,  Jed  Stevens,  that 
never  opened  his  mouth  a  while  ago,  where 
many  another  man  might've  considered  he 
had  justification,  came  of  a  family  of 
swearers.  He  had  an  older  brother,  Lewis, 
was  the  awful  man  at  it.  I  mind  there  was 
a  partic'lar  main  boom  that  the  owners  sent 
down  to  his  new  vessel  one  day  and  Lewis 
didn't  like  the  looks  of  it,  and  swore  so  hard 
over  it — four  lines  of  rhyme  he  made  of  it 
—  that  he  went  home  and  died.  Busted 
a  blood-vessel  or  something.  Well,  when 
Lewis  died  everybody  said  that  Jed  would 
keep  up  the  reputation  of  the  family  as  he'd 
grow  older.  And  he  did.  For  sheer  out-and- 
out  capacity  to  swear  I  d'know  but  what  he 
could  outdo  Lewis.  Only  he  couldn't  make 
poetry  of  it.  However,  he  was  the  awful 
man  with  the  language,  and  for  that  reason 
alone  hard  to  get  along  with.  Good  men 
don't  care  to  have  a  skipper  swearing  at 
'em  day  and  night.  Men  used  to  come  and 
go  with  him  so  fast  that  he  rarely  carried 
the  same  crew  two  trips  in  succession.  His 
own  brother  Mark — the  youngest  of  the 
three  brothers,  a  fine  young  fellow,  and  who 
didn't  have  the  gift  of  swearin' — left  him 
that  way.  And  that  worried  Jed,  who 
thought  a  lot  of  Mark — a  lot  more  than  ever 
he  let  on.  He  went  out  of  his  way  to  get 
him  to  come  back,  but  Mark  said :  'No ;  when 
you  learn  to  control  your  tongue,  I'll  ship 
with  you — not  till  then.' 

"In  those  times  Jed  used  also  to  get 
pretty  drunk  now  and  then.  One  trip  he 
started  out  that  way — kept  the  jug  between 
his  knees  all  the  way  to  the  grounds,  and 
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never  moved  to  his  meals,  just  sat  there  and 
drank — straight  from  the  jug,  bothering 
with  no  mug  or  glass  on  the  way.  The 
second  night  out  it  came  on  to  blow  pretty 
hard,  and  the  vessel  began  to  groan  under 
it.  But  luckily  not  much  sea  in  the  be- 
ginnin',  and  also  lucky,  it  bein'  winter,  that 
she  warn't  carryin'  her  topm'sts;  but  even 
with  her  four  lowers  it  was  gettin'  too  much 
for  her.  She  was  rolling  down  outrageous- 
ly, but  nobody  dared  to  take  any  sail  off 
her  without  the  skipper's  orders,  and  he 
was  drunk  in  his  bunk,  half  comin'  to  him- 
self, and  getting  up  for  another  drink  every 
few  hours,  swearing  while  he  was  drinkin', 
and  then  rollin'  back  again. 

"  Well,  the  old  Jonathan  Edwards  dived 
along,  taking  most  of  it  aboard.  We  could 
do  nothing  but  batten  down  everything  and 
let  her  go,  hopin'  the  skipper  would  come  to 
himself  before  'twas  too  late.  He  did  come 
to  after  a  while — sixteen  hours  on  end  he'd 
slept — and  rolled  out  of  his  bunk  and  began 
to  notice  things.  First,  he  noticed  that  the 
companionway  was  closed  tight.  'Open 
up  them  hatches  and  give  us  some  air,'  he 
snarled,  and  a  string  of  blue  oaths  with  it. 

"  The  boards  was  no  more  than  slid  out 
of  the  way  when  a  sea  came  pouring  into 
the  cabin  and  set  everything  that  was  loose 
adrift.  The  sight  of  the  water  didn't  soften 
his  temper  any.  He  swashed  around  in  it 
in  his  stockin'  feet  and  swore  harder  than 
ever.  'That's  what  I  like  to  see,'  he  says 
— 'the  old  girl  givin'  herself  a  bath,'  and  a 
second  deluge  piled  up  over  the  lockers  and 
into  the  lee  bunks. 

"He  thought  he'd  take  a  look  outside 
then,  but  hadn't  got  his  head  out  the  com- 
panionway when  down  upon  him  tumbled 
a  little  mountain  of  water  —  it  nigh  to 
floated  him  down  the  cabin  steps.  Well 
he  swore  and  blasphemed  worse  than  ever 
at  that.  He'd  go  on  deck,  he  would,  if  the 
entire  blasted  ocean  was  to  roll  over  him. 
And  he  did,  not  yet  altogether  sober,  and 
climbs  out  on  deck  and  holds  on  by  the 
wind'ard  corner  of  the  house. 

" '  You  blasted,  blear-eyed  dogfish,  how's 
she  behavin'?'  he  roars  to  Ben  Garland, 
who  had  the  wheel. 

"'She's  not  behavin','  Ben  fires  back  at 
him.  'She's  got  more  sail  on  than  any 
mortal  vessel  should.' 

" '  But  this  is  no  mortal  vessel — she's  the 
devil's  own,  and  I'm  the  devil's  own  boy. 


Did  you  know  that,  Bennie?  No?  Well, 
that's  what — I'm  the  devil's  own  boy,  and 
you're  one  of  my  crew.  And  the  Old  Boy'U 
stand  by  his  own,  never  you  worry,'  and 
more  of  that  kind  of  talk,  and  then,  crawl- 
ing over  to  the  main  riggin'  and  happening 
to  look  to  wind'ard,  he  spies  for  the  first 
time  the  Grenada,  a  fine  new  vessel  which 
had  come  upon  us  during  the  afternoon. 

"He  begins  to  swear  at  her  and  at  her 
skipper.  'There  he  is,  Bob  Miller,  the 
dog's  whelp,  who  took  my  brother  away 
from  me,'  and  then  from  cursing  Miller, 
began  cursin'  the  sea,  and  back  again  to 
the  Grenada  and  Bob.  '  But  I'll  head  him 
off — I'll  head  him  off.  I  know  the  Httle 
spot  he's  beating  up  for,  and  I'll  be  there 
and  have  a  dory  over  afore  him.' 

"And  the  wind  kept  comin'  harder,  and 
everything  aboard  her  under  an  awful 
strain.  There  were  queer  lights  on  the 
water  and  her  sheets  were  like  iron  bars. 
'  Skipper,'  calls  whoever  it  was  to  the  wheel, 
'if  you  don't  take  something  off  her  soon, 
I'll  cut.' 

"'You  cut  and  I'll  cut  you — cut  your 
blasted  head  off.'  But  'twarn't  blasted 
nor  no  such  mild  word  he  used,  but  a  word 
that  made  my  blood  run  cold.  '  Go  for'- 
ard,  you  milk-and-water  son  of  a  she-wolf, 
and  let  a  man  take  the  wheel.  Cut,  will 
you  ?  Cut  ?  Not  if  her  trucks  was  rolling 
under.     Go  for'ard.' 

"  With  him  in  that  state  of  mind  we  ran 
into  the  grounds  and  alongside  the  Grenada, 
which  being  a  big  sailer,  a  lot  faster  than 
the  Jcmathan,  was  there  hours  before  us. 
It  was  a  wicked  morning.  On  the  Grenada 
they  were  hove-to,  with  only  the  watch  on 
deck,  plainly  waiting  for  it  to  moderate  be- 
fore they'd  put  a  dory  over.  The  skipper 
ran  the  Jonathan  up  under  the  Grenada's 
quarter  and  hailed.  Everybody  came  on 
deck  at  his  voice.  Jed's  young  brother, 
Mark,  I  mind  was  there — a  fine-lookin' 
young  fellow  he  was,  too — the  pride  of  all 
Jed's  people. 

"Young  Mark  called  out,  'Hello,  Jed!' 
for  with  all  the  other's  backslidings  he 
couldn't  help  having  a  young  fellow's  affec- 
tion for  an  older  brother.  But  Jed  didn't 
notice  him,  only  began  to  swear  and  blas- 
pheme at  Miller. 

"'And  so  you're  afraid  to  put  a  dory 
over?  And  there's  owners  that  give  your 
kind  a  vessel.  Bob  Miller  ?    Well,  I'll  show 
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you  up — and  right  now.'  And,  *  Wind'ard 
dory  to  the  rail!'  he  orders. 

"Over  on  the  Grenada,  as  we  could  see, 
Miller  could  hardly  beHeve  it;  but  seein' 
our  doryto  the  rail,  he  began  to  get  nervous, 
for,  you  see,  the  partic'lar  spot — the  Gully 
'twas  called,  new  discovered  then — was 
full  of  hahbut,  and  whatever  skipper  got 
their  trawls  out  first  would  get  the  fish  in 
the  first  of  their  hunger.  On  the  Grenada 
they  didn't  want  to  put  their  dories  over, 
no  more  than  we  did  on  the  Jonathan,  but 
you  know  how  it  is — no  crew  of  men  goin' 
fishin'  hkes  to  stand  by  and  let  another 
crew  shame  'em.  And  no  skipper  is  goin' 
to  stand  by  after  bein'  dared  as  Bob  Miller 
was  by  Jed  Stevens.  No,  sir,  he  isn't  goin' 
back  to  Gloucester  and  have  people  throw 
that  in  his  face  as  he  walks  down  the  street. 
So  Bob  orders  a  dory  to  the  rail,  too. 
Through  the  mist  we  could  barely  see  him, 
we  havin'  drifted  away  some  by  then,  but 
bein'  to  looard  we  could  hear  his  voice. 

"  Well,  we  all  felt  that  no  dory  could  live 
in  that  sea,  but  what  could  we  do?  The 
last  thing  a  man  wants  to  have  said  of  him 
is  that  he's  afraid  to  do  what  other  men 
stand  ready  to  do.  We  hoisted  the  dory, 
and  Ben  Garland  threw  in  two  skates  of 
trawls.  Ben's  and  my  dory  it  was.  Over 
went  the  dory  and  with  it  Ben  and  myself  to 
the  rail,  him  to  the  stern  and  me  to  the  bow 
falls,  waitin'  for  a  chance  to  leap  into  it. 
Ben  leaped  and  I  leaped.  And  then  came 
a  roar,  and  over  us  like  a  tidal  wave  tum- 
bled what  I  thought  was  the  whole  blessed 
ocean.  Up  against  the  side  of  the  vessel 
went  the  dory  smash!  and  kindling  wood 
was  made  of  it.  Across  the  rail  of  the  ves- 
sel I  went  close  by  the  main  riggin',  which 
I  grabbed  and  clung  to  till  the  crew  helped 
me  aboard.  I  was  the  lucky  man.  Two 
of  my  ribs  stove  in,  but  I  didn't  know  that 
till  later,  But  not  so  Ben.  'Peter's  all 
right,  but  Ben's  gone!'  I  heard  somebody 
call  out,  even  while  I  was  still  floating 
around  on  the  break  tryin'  to  find  my  feet. 
The  next  thing  I  heard  the  skipper  shriekin' 
like  a  mad  man,  *  No,  he  ain't — I  got  him!' 
And  sure  enough,  he  had  grabbed  Ben  as  he 
was  goin'  by  the  quarter.  Even  as  we 
looked,  Ben,  with  the  skipper's  help,  was 
climbing  over  the  rail.  '  Didn't  I  tell  you 
the  devil  takes  care  of  his  own,  Bennie?' 
the  skipper  was  sayin',  and  began  a  new 
blasphemin'  to  make  your  blood  curdle. 


''  Suddenly  somebody  yells,  'Let  the  main 
sheet  run!'  I  looked  and  saw  the  squall, 
and,  knowin'  what  w^as  meant — that  she'd 
never  stand  with  the  mains'l  taking  it  full, 
that  she'd  capsize  or  else  take  the  spars  out 
of  her — with  a  couple  of  others  I  jumped 
aft,  all  of  us  roarin',  'Your  main  sheet, 
skipper ! ' 

"The  skipper,  still  blaspheming  at  Ben, 
didn't  make  out  what  we  were  so  excited 
about,  and  when  I  rushed  for  the  sheet,  and 
he  saw  what  I  would  be  at,  he  grabbed  me. 
And  then  we  had  it,  the  pair  of  us  wresthn' 
for  the  sheet.  His  hand  was  to  my  throat 
and  my  fingers  to  his  windpipe.  I  mas- 
tered him  and  was  about  to  cast  off  the  end 
of  the  sheet  when  it  came — a  blast  of  wind 
and  the  followin'  sea,  and  over  she  went  on 
her  beam  ends. 

"  We  considered  ourselves  gone  then  and 
rushed  up  to  the  wind'ard  side  of  her  to 
hang  on  to  what  we  could  and  for  as  long  as 
we  could  before  she  went  down.  And 
while  we  were  clingin'  there,  some  in  the 
fore  and  some  in  the  main  rigging,  Ben  and 
myself  on  what  part  of  the  wind'ard  quar- 
ter was  out  of  water,  the  skipper  all  at  once 
gripped  my  arm.  I  c'n  feel  the  grip  to  this 
day.  '  Peter,  Peter,  look  there  and  tell  me 
d'  you  see  it,  too !  Maybe  it  isn't  so,  Peter. ' 
He  was  crouched  over  the  rail,  his  body 
shrinkin',  and  one  hand  up  to  his  head  as  if 
he  was  afraid  something  was  going  to  strike 
him,  and  what  I  could  see  of  his  face  was 
the  color  of  one  of  the  gray  seas  that  was 
hissing  around  us  in  the  queer  Hght  of  that 
wicked  morning.  And  he  took  his  hand 
down  and  looked  again  from  the  vessel, 
searching  the  crests  of  the  nearest  seas  to 
wind'ard,  and  we  looked  where  he  was 
lookin',  and  there  was  nothing.  And  we 
said,  'Where,  skipper,  where?'  and  looked 
again,  and  that  time  we  saw  what  it  was — 
close  by  the  vessel's  side  now.  Driftin'  by 
under  her  counter,  under  our  feet  almost,  it 
was — the  dead  body  of  Mark  Stevens,  the 
eyes  from  out  of  the  drenched  dead  face 
staring  up — God,  yes — at  his  brother,  as  if 
reproaching  him.  'My  judgment!'  says 
Jed,  that  time  not  even  raising  his  voice. 
Man,  'twas  awful,  and  as  we  looked  it 
drifted  off  astern  of  the  vessel  and  sank 
slowly — slowly — from  out  of  sight — if  you 
can  imagine  a  body  sinkin'  that  way  and  at 
the  same  time  bein'  buffeted  about  in  the 
sea.     Lookin'  farther,  we  saw  what  was 
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left  of  a  stove-in  dory  atop  of  another  curv- 
in'  sea,  and  we  knew  what  had  happened. 
They  had  tried  to  launch  a  dory  same  as  we 
did.  And  what  had  happened  to  Ben,  my 
dory-mate,  was  what  had  happened  to 
Mark  Stevens,  and  our  vessel  bein'  to  loo- 
ard  of  them,  his  body  had  been  tossed  down 
to  us."  Peter  pressed  the  lids  over  his 
eyes.     "  Terrible — terrible — but  so  it  was." 

The  Italian  bark  had  come  to  anchor, 
and  Peter  had  to  stop  to  admire  her.  "A 
handsome  craft  that — aye,  a  noble  vessel. 
Why  don't  we  have  fleets  of  those  under 
our  flag?  And  twenty  thousand  tubs  of 
salt  I  hear  she  has  in  her.  And  there! — 
Jed  Stevens'll  probably  take  his  salt  from 
her — four  hundred  tubs  he  gen'rally  takes. 
And  when  he's  wet  four  hundred  tubs  he'll 
sure  have  some  fish  in  her  hold."  Peter 
paused  while  he  glanced  down  to  the  Julia 
Haskins,  in  whose  stern  was  now  her  skip- 
per, standing  with  hat  off,  gazing  seaward. 

Peter's  eyes  shone  with  pity.  "  I've  seen 
him  stand  there  and  look  out  like  that  a 
hundred  times.  And  always  quiet,  just 
like  you  see  him  now,  and  as  if  wonderin' 
at  something  or  other  out  to  sea;  as  if  he 
was  fearful  of  something  or  other — as  I  be- 
lieve he  is.  And  now  with  that  vessel  com- 
ing in — but  maybe  you  noticed  a  while 
ago  that  he  never  looked  over  the  side 
of  the  vessel  after  that  cask  of  beef  sank 


almost  under  his  feet?  That's  because  it 
went  down  under  her  port  quarter.  To 
this  day  he  can't  bear  to  stand  on  deck  and 
look  under  the  port  quarter  of  a  vessel.  At 
sea  he  won't  even  heave  the  lead  from  her 
port  quarter — hell  bring  her  to  on  the 
other  tack  before  he'll  do  that.  It  was 
under  her  port  quarter  he  saw  his  brother's 
body  drifting.  He'll  look  far  away  and  off 
from  that  quarter,  but  never  down  and 
under  her  counter." 

"And  he  don't  blaspheme  any  more, 
Peter?" 

"Blaspheme!  I  don't  believe  he  ever 
even  thinks  of  blasphemin'  now.  No  mild- 
er-mannered, nor  more  temperate  man 
sails  out  of  Gloucester  to-day.  Queer  how 
human  nature  works,  isn't  it?  I  used  to 
think  that  long  before  this  he'd  be  back  to 
his  old  ways,  but  he  never  has.  But  let  me 
see."  Peter  directed  his  glasses  toward 
the  horizon.  "  That  one  standing  in — it  is 
the  old  Grenada — the  sight  of  her  on  the 
horizon  brought  it  all  back  to  me.  A  dog 
in  her  day,  the  Grenada.  She  sailed  five 
mile  to  the  Jonathan's  four  that  passage 
out,  spite  of  the  sail  we  tried  to  carry.  And 
took  us  off — lassoed  us  off  the  deck  of  her 
afore  she  sank  that  morning.  Let  me  see 
— seven  weeks  on  a  halibut  trip — 'bout 
time  she  showed  up.  No,  Jed  don't  even 
swear  any  more.  But,  man,  man,  what  he 
had  to  go  through  afore  he  came  to  itl'* 
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While  still  their  feet  upon  Life's  threshold  stand, 
And  low  the  grape  hangs  purpling  to  their  hand, 
Hope  springs  eternal,  Faith  is  ever  true 
And  Love  emparadises  earth  anew; 
Before  the  gathered  fruits  to  ashes  turn 
And  Hope,  and  Faith,  and  Love  to  cinders  burn, 
Before  their  feet  are  weary  with  earth's  years, 
Before  their  eyes  are  blinded  with  its  tears. 
Hearing  but  wailing  cries  where  laughter  rung, 
Happy  are  they  the  Gods  love,  who  die  young. 


AN  AMERICAN'S   IMPRESSIONS   OF  ENGLISH 

BIRD    LIFE 

By    Frank    M.    Chapman 

Illustrations  from  photographs  by  the  author 


EXT  to  our  native  birds,  there 
are  probably  none  of  more 
general  interest  to  the  aver- 
age American  nature  lover 
than  the  birds  of  England. 
Personally,  I  confess  to  a 
more  intense  desire  to  see  and  hear  the 
nightingale,  skylark,  blackbird,  redbreast, 
aTid  other  characteristic  English  species  in 
their  haunts  than  that  which  has  led  me  to 
the  distant  homes  of  tropical  birds.  I  say 
''  in  their  haunts  "  with  emphasis,  for  I  have 
at  times  with  difficulty  avoided  hearing 
these  birds  in  cages ;  an  unfortunate  enough 
experience  in  itself,  and  which,  having  long 
in  mind  a  pilgrimage  to  their  home,  would 
have  deprived  a  first  impression  of  half  its 
force. 

This  longing  to  meet  English  birds  at 
home  is  in  part  due  to  the  fact  that  they  live 
in  England,  in  part  to  the  place  they 
occupy  in  English  literature,  and  in  part  to 
a  desire  to  compare  them  with  our  own 
birds. 

A  meeting  with  the  same  birds  in  France 
or  Germany  would  not  possess  half  the 
charm  of  an  initial  acquaintance  in  England. 
Nearly,  if  not  all,  that  we  know  and  have 
read  of  English  birds,  leads  us  to  associate 
them  with  pastoral  England,  with  copse  and 
hedge-row,  down  and  moor,  with  thatched 
roof  and  gray  spire.  For  these  attractive 
mental  pictures  we  have  to  thank  Words- 
worth, Shelley,  Coleridge,  Cowper,  and 
other  makers  of  English  literature,  to  whose 
influence  we  must  largely  attribute  the 
widespread  interest  in  English  birds  which, 
until  recently,  at  least,  have  been  better 
known  by  name  to  most  Americans  than 
were  our  commonest  native  species. 

So  far  as  birds  are  concerned,  however, 
the  poets  can  only  stimulate  our  desires 
without  gratifying  them,  and  comparison  of 
English  birds  with  ours  is  obviously  out  of 
the  question  until  one  has  seen  and  heard 
both.     Even  then  it  cannot  be  fairly  made 


by  either  an  American  or  Englishman. 
This  is  not  a  matter  of  prejudice,  but  of  ex- 
perience. A  bird's  song  is  not  to  be  judged 
as  a  musical  composition.  It  is  an  expres- 
sion of  nature  and  its  significance  is  to  be 
measured  by  its  associations. 

No  Englishman  can  read  Lowell's 

The  bobolink  has  come,  and  like  the  soul 
Of  a  sweet  season  vocal  in  a  bird, 
Gurgles  in  ecstasy  we  know  not  what 
Save  June!  dear  June!  now  God  be  praised  for 
June. 

with  the  appreciation  of  the  American  who 
has  grown  up  with  the  bobolink.  Nor  can 
Wordsworth's  lines 

0  blithe  newcomer!  I  have  heard, 

1  hear  thee  and  rejoice. 

O  cuckoo!  Shall  I  call  thee  bird 
Or  but  a  wandering  voice  ? 

bring  to  the  American  that  sense  of  return- 
ing spring  which  they  doubtless  convey  to 
the  Englishman. 

The  poets  may,  however,  arouse  the 
longing  to  see  the  scenes  and  hear  the  birds 
which  have  inspired  them,  and  it  was  with 
feelings  of  the  keenest  anticipation  that  I 
steamed  up  St.  George's  Channel  with  the 
unexpectedly  mountainous  coast  of  Ireland 
breaking  the  horizon  to  the  west.  A  house 
martin  which  had  boarded  the  steamer  in 
latitude  48°,  longitude  29°,  when  we  were 
still  nearly  one  thousand  miles  from  land, 
and  a  pair  of  wheat-ears  and  a  curlew  which 
came  aboard  140  miles  from  Fastnet  Light 
had  given  us  a  surprisingly  early  glimpse 
of  British  birds,  and  we  were  now  convoyed 
by  a  fleet  of  hungry  gulls  which  had  joined 
us  in  Queenstown  harbor. 

As  we  approached  the  coast  of  Wales,  we 
encountered  small  companies  of  murres  and 
puffins,  which  nest  in  certain  small  rocky 
islets  or  "stacks "  off  the  neighboring  shore. 
To  the  ornithologist  the  presence  of  these 
boreal  birds  at  this  season  (May  25th)  was 
convincing  evidence  of  high  latitude,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  an  admirable  illustration 
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of  the  faunally  composite  character  of  Eng- 
lish bird  hfe — types  we  are  accustomed  to 
consider  representative  of  northern  and 
southern  life  zones  finding  in  England  con- 
genial surroundings. 

Scarce  a  week  now  remained  of  the  night- 
ingale's song  season,  and  a  meeting  with 
this  most  famous  of  feathered  musicians 
was  made  the  first  object  of  our  ornitholog- 
ical pilgrimage.  The  nightingale  is  a  bird 
of  southern  England,  and  without  loss  of 
time  we  passed  through  Liverpool  into  Eng- 
land, the  England  of  the  poets  and  birds, 
bound  for  London  to  meet  correspondents 
with  news  of  the  most  accessible  singing 
nightingales. 

Looking  back  over  many  thousands  of 
miles  of  railway  travel,  I  do  not  recall  a 
more  interesting  journey  than  those  four 
hours  between  Liverpool  and  London 
which  gave  me  my  first  views  of  English 
country,  and,  incidentally,  of  many  English 
birds.  Pictures,  which  are  generally  of  ex- 
ceptional rather  than  of  typical  scenes,  and 
descriptions  I  found  (and  subsequent  ex- 
perience confirmed  the  opinion)  had  alike 
failed  to  convey  a  true  impression  of  rural 
England. 

I  had  been  told  that  England  was  like  a 
great  park,  but  I  found  it  a  farm,  and  a 
farm  with  a  surprisingly  large  acreage  in 
pasture-land.  The  hedge-rows,  too,  con- 
tained more  large  trees,  and  indeed  the 
whole  country  was  more  wooded  than  I  had 
expected  to  find  it.  But  grass  and  grazing 
herds  are  assuredly  more  attractive  than  the 
best-kept  cabbage  or  turnip  fields,  and 
trees  are  a  glory  anywhere.  In  short, 
therefore,  I  found  the  English  country  less 
groomed,  and  just  that  much  more  attrac- 
tive than  I  had  anticipated. 

Rooks,  starlings,  swallows,  swifts,  sky- 
larks, blackbirds,  thrushes,  and  lapwing 
plovers  were  the  common  birds  seen  from 
the  train,  the  latter  furnishing  a  brand-new 
sensation  in  bird  life.  The  bird's  size, 
form,  and  colors,  its  grace  of  carriage  on  the 
ground,  and  dashing,  erratic,  aerial  evolu- 
tions give  it  high  rank  as  an  attractive  part 
of  any  avifauna;  while  its  abundance,  in 
spite  of  the  demand  which  places  thousands 
of  its  eggs  on  the  market  annually,  is  inex- 
plicable. 

Reaching  London,  connections  were  at 
once  established  with  the  correspondents 
who  were  to  present  me  at  the  court  of  the 


nightingale.  Singing-birds  were  reported 
from  Surrey,  and  also  from  Cambridge,  and 
almost  before  I  realized  I  was  in  England 
I  found  myself  at  nightfall  in  quiet  Surrey 
by-ways  listening  for  the 

Sweet  bird  that  shunn'st  the  noise  of  folly, 

and  in  time  the  notes  of  not  only  one,  but  of 
three  birds  rang  out  with  silvery  clearness 
against  the  background  of  the  night.  They 
sang  for  hours.  I  heard  them  when  they 
seemed  within  reach;  and  with  almost 
equal  distinctness  when  I  had  gone  to  my 
hedge-enclosed  home  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
across  the  valley.  They  were  said  to  be 
good  singers,  and  I  exulted  in  the  complete- 
ness of  this  long-anticipated  experience. 

The  nightingale's  song  was,  of  course^, 
unlike  my  preconceived  idea  of  it.  I  had 
expected  a  rushing  outpouring  of  music, 
but  I  found  a  more  deliberate  song  of  dis- 
connected phrases  of  three  to  five  seconds 
length  each,  followed  by  pauses  of. almost 
equal  duration. 

The  nightingale,  in  transport,  seemed  to  fling 
His  warble  out,  and  then  sit  listening. 

Occasionally  a  more  prolonged  strain 
was  given,  but,  as  a  whole,  the  song  lacked 
the  force,  crescendo  and  diminuendo  effects 
of  a  continuous  effort.  It  is  a  surprisingly 
loud  song,  in  tone  a  decided  whistle;  a 
\\onderfully  voluble,  varied,  but  rather 
hard  performance.  At  times  a  measure  or 
two  suggested  portions  of  the  song  of  our 
nocturnal  singer,  the  chat,  and  again  some 
of  the  more  rapid  calls  reminded  one  of  cer- 
tain notes  of  the  Carolina  wren,  but  as  a 
whole  we  have  no  bird  whose  song  resem- 
bles that  of  the  nightingale. 

Two  days  later,  at  Cambridge,  hearing  a 
nightingale  singing  in  the  afternoon,  when 
its  voice  formed  merely  a  part  of  the  spring- 
time chorus,  I  was  impressed  alike  with  the 
part  the  bird's  nocturnal  habits  have  played 
in  establishing  its  reputation  as  a  songster 
and  with  the  characteristic  ornithologic  in- 
sight displayed  in  Shakespeare's  lines: 

The  nightingale,  if  she  should  sing  by  day, 
When  every  goose  is  cackling,  would  be  thought 
No  better  a  musician  than  the  wren. 

At  Cambridge  I  was  the  guest  of  an  Eng- 
lish ornithologist  whose  home,  with  its  sur-- 
rounding  acres  on  the  Cam,  afforded  oppor- 
tunities for  making  the  acquaintance  of 
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English  birds  under  exceptionally  favorable 
conditions.  Not  only  could  I  roam  where 
I  pleased  unquestioned,  but  the  quiet,  pas- 
toral beauty  of  the  meadows,  hedge-rows, 
fens,  and  winding  river  combined  with  per- 
fect weather  to  make  a  flawless  setting  for 
my  initial  impressions  of  English  bird  life. 

Here  on  May  27-29,  beside  the  nightin- 
gale, I  met  the  song  and  missel  thrushes, 
blackbird,  skylark,  rook,  jackdaw,  starling, 
cuckoo,  chaffinch,  robin  redbreast,  linnet, 
wood-pigeon,  turtle-dove,  corn-crake,  moor- 
hen— all  birds  whose  names  are  familiar  to 
every  English-speaking  person — and  other 
less  known  species,  thirty-six  in  all. 

While  the  same  amount  of  time  at  a  cor- 
responding season  anywhere  in  the  Eastern 
United  States  would  have  yielded  possibly 
from  twenty  to  thirty  species  more,  individ- 
ually the  English  birds  would  outnumber 
ours  by  at  least  two  to  one. 

Judged  by  the  volume  of  its  contribution 
to  the  chorus  of  bird  music,  the  song  thrush 
was  at  this  time  the  most  conspicuous  bird. 
In  general  habits  and  economy  it  may  be 
compared  to  our  robin,  which  it  appears  to 
equal  in  numbers.  Its  song,  however,  is  a 
finer  performance  than  that  of  the  Ameri- 
can bird.  It  suggests  that  of  the  brown 
thrasher,  but,  while  it  possesses  greater  va- 
riety and  brilliancy,  it  is  without  the  deliber- 
ate rhythmic  phrasing  and  lacks  the  rich- 
ness and  volume  which  characterize  the 
song  of  that  bird. 

Next  to  the  song  thrush,  and  in  some 
places  equalling  it  in  numbers,  was  the 
blackbird,  a  thrush  duplicating  our  robin 
in  size  and  form ,  but  with  jet-black  plumage 
and  a  golden  bill,  and  more  trim  and  alert 
in  appearance.  To  my  ear  the  blackbird 
is  the  most  satisfying  of  English  songsters. 
Its  luscious,  full-flavored,  mellow  fluting  has 
in  a  measure  the  tender,  spiritual  quality  so 
pronounced  in  the  voices  of  our  thrushes, 
and  which  I  found  rare  in  the  songs  of  Eng- 
lish birds.  There  is,  too,  something  naive, 
unformed,  quaint,  and  simple  in  the  black- 
bird's notes  which  increases  both  the  attrac- 
tiveness of  the  song  and  of  the  songster. 

The  missel-thrush,  the  third  of  the  trio  of 
common  breeding  thrushes,  was  now  feed- 
ing nearly  fledged  young  and  had  ceased 
singing,  an  indication  of  how  much  earlier 
passerine  birds  nest  in  England  than  in  our 
Middle  Eastern  States. 

In  spite  of  an  effort  not  to  use  precon- 


ceived ideals  as  a  standard  for  the  actual 
thing,  I  could  not  conceal  from  myself  a 
disappointment  in  the  song  of  the  skylark. 
While  one  cannot  but  be  impressed  with  the 
passionate  energy  which  carries  the  bird 
hundreds  of  feet  into  the  air,  there  to  sing, 
witho'ut  a  moment's  pause,  for  sometimes 
ten  to  twelve  minutes,  I  felt  that  the 
bird  would  sing  better  if  he  did  not  sing  so 
much.  He  sings  both  when  exhaling  and 
inhaling,  and  seems  often  to  be  out  of 
breath.  The  result  is  a  marvellous  vocal 
feat  surely,  but  the  bird's  brilliant  twitter- 
ings and  long-drawn  reelings  (I  could  think 
of  no  better  word  with  which  to  describe  a 
marked  character  of  its  song)  did  not  ap- 
peal to  me. 

But  one  can  readily  imagine  that  the  song 
of  this  exceedingly  abundant  and  widely 
distributed  bird  might  become 

Better  than  all  measures 

Of  delightful  sound, 
Better  than  all  treasures 

That  in  books  are  found, 

and  before  leaving  England  I  found  myself 
listening  to  it  with  increasing  pleasure. 

The  singular  charm  of  the  cuckoo's  sim- 
ple, double-noted  call,  however,  I  at  once 
acknowledged.  Even  when  one  hears  it 
for  the  first  time  it  seems  to  voice  the  deep- 
er joys  of  the  life  out  of  doors. 

Each  thing  to  its  own  depth  was  stirred — 
Leaf,  flower,  and  heaven's  moving  cloud. 

There  is  a  certain  quality  in  the  bird's 
call  which  appeals  to  the  ear  much  as  the 
peacefulness  of  pastoral  scenery  affects  the 
eye.  The  two-syllabled  song  of  our  own 
bob-white,  though  quite  unlike,  and  far 
cheerier  than  that  of  the  cuckoo,  has  this 
same  power  of  expressing  the  purity  and 
joyous  serenity  of  a  life  near  to  nature. 

The  cuckoo,  although  it  calls  when  flying, 
is  far  more  often  heard  than  seen,  and  I 
found,  as  a  rule,  that  English  birds  were 
much  shyer  and  more  difficult  to  observe 
than  ours,  though  I  am  wholly  at  a  loss  to 
account  for  this  apparent  difference.  The 
song  thrush  and  redbreast  were,  however, 
exceptions. 

As  a  familiar  door-step  bird  one  would 
expect  the  redbreast  to  utter  some  homely 
little  lay,  resembling,  for  example,  that  of 
our  chipping  sparrow.  But,  on  the  con- 
trary, its  shrill,  winding  pipe  and  detached 
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fragments  of  song  seemed  to  me  indicative 
of  the  wildness  and  restlessness  which  char- 
acterize some  of  the  notes  of  the  purple 
finch.  The  redbreast  sings  throughout  the 
greater  part  of  the  year,  and  it  is  evident  that 
one  should  hear  its  song  during  the  compar- 
atively silent  winter  season  if  one  would  un- 
derstand the  place  it  holds  in  English  liter- 
ature and  in  the  hearts  of  English  people. 

The  house,  or  as  we  miscall  it,  the  Eng- 
lish sparrow,  claims  with  the  redbreast  the 
privilege  of  door-step  bounty,  but  I  noted 
with  satisfaction  that  he  is  no  more  a  favor- 
ite at  home  than  he  is  in  the  country  of  his 
enforced  adoption.  The  Englishman,  how- 
ever, does  not  regard  the  bird  with  the  re- 
sentment of  the  American.  It  is  a  natural 
part  of  his  avifauna  and  he  is  not  responsi- 
ble for  its  presence.  We,  on  the  other  hand, 
might  have  avoided  a  feathered  race  prob- 
lem, which  each  year  becomes  more  serious; 
and  it  is  this  knowledge  of  our  short-sight- 
edness that  increases  our  irritation. 

The  abundance  of  this  omnipresent  pest 
does  not  atone  for  the  comparatively  limited 
number  of  fringilline  birds  in  England. 
Where  she  has  eighteen  species  of  regular 
occurrence,  we  have,  in  a  much  smaller  area, 
over  thirty.  The  decrease  in  numbers  of 
the  bullfinch  and  goldfinch,  due  to  persist- 
ent trapping,  leaves  the  chaffinch  as  the  best 
dressed,  most  musical  bird  among  the  com- 
mon members  of  this  family.  One  cannot 
wander  far  along  an  English  hedge-row 
without  hearing  the  clear,  metallic  clink- 
dink  of  this  tastefully  attired  species.  Its 
song  is  a  bright  if  not  highly  melodious  bit 
of  bird  music;  a  series  of  rather  l^eady,  hur- 
ried, loud  notes  with  a  wren-like  trill  in- 
cluded between  its  slower  opening  and 
closing  bars. 

English  swallows  are  much  like  ours. 
Their  Hirimdo  rustica  is  almost  the  count- 
erpart of  our  barn  swallow,  their  house 
martin  recalls  our  tree  swallow,  though  the 
birds  differ  widely  in  nesting  habits,  while 
their  sand  martin  is,  in  fact,  our  bank  swal- 
low, the  only  breeding  British  land  bird 
absolutely  identical  with  its  American  rep- 
resentative. 

The  English  swift,  however,  is  a  larger, 
and  more  striking  bird  than  ours,  its  forked 
tail  adding  greatly  to  its  appearance  in  the 
air;  but  its  loud,  squealing  notes  are  no 
more  musical  than  the  chattering  twitter 
of  our  bird. 


England  has  no  icterine  birds,  no  orioles, 
grackles,  or  blackbirds,  as  we  term  them, 
but  in  place  of  the  latter  there  is  the  star- 
ling, one  of  the  most  abundant  if  not  the 
most  abundant  British  bird.  One  sees  it 
everywhere,  and  as  early  as  June  2d  small 
flocks  of  young  and  old  birds  were  observed, 
the  nuclei  of  those  enormous  gatherings 
which  have  been  pronounced  "one  of  the 
finest  sights  that  bird  life  presents  in  Eng- 
land." 

The  descendants  of  starlings  introduced 
into  Central  Park,  New  York  City,  in  1890, 
now  number  thousands,  and  in  view  of  the 
bird's  increasing  abundance,  I  attempted 
to  learn  its  economic  status  in  England;  but 
in  default  of  prolonged  study  of  its  food- 
habits  at  all  seasons,  no  satisfactory,  con- 
clusive opinion  of  its  relations  to  man  can 
be  formed. 

The  surprising  abundance  of  rooks, 
which  wTre  everywhere  almost  as  numerous 
as  are  our  crows  in  southern  New  Jersey  in 
winter,  also  raised  the  question  of  the  posi- 
tion they  held  in  regard  to  the  agricultural 
industries  of  the  country,  but  again  in  the 
absence  of  data  no  definite  answer  could 
be  obtained.  But  there  can  be  no  doubt  of 
the  importance  of  the  place  starlings  and 
rooks  occupy  in  an  English  landscape. 
Both  are  resident  throughout  the  year  and 
in  the  w^inter  their  conspicuousness  is  doubt- 
less increased. 

While  the  English  turtle-dove  may  be 
compared  to  our  mourning-dove,  we  have 
nothing,  in  eastern  North  America  at  least, 
to  take  the  place  of  the  splendid  wood  pig- 
eon. To  an  American  the  abundance,  gen- 
eral distribution,  and,  in  places,  tameness 
of  so  large  and,  doubtless,  so  edible  a  bird 
is  astonishing. 

They  were  common  wherever  the  country 
was  at  all  wooded,  and  in  some  of  the  parks 
of  London,  and  other  cities,  they  were  seen 
walking  about  on  the  lawns  as  much  at 
home  as  were  their  dove-cot  relatives.  It 
follows,  then,  that  the  loud,  throaty  coo-er- 
coOj  coo  coo  of  this  species  and  the  purring 
notes  of  the  turtle-dove  were  rarely  wanting 
from  any  chorus  of  English  bird  song. 

Even  more  surprising  than  the  abun- 
dance of  the  wood-pigeon  was  the  number  of 
moor  hens  observed.  The  bird  is  almost  a 
duplicate  of  our  Florida  gallinule,  and  I  can- 
not conceive  it  possible  for  the  latter  species 
to  exist  in  this  country  under  conditions 
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which  the  English  bird  finds  favorable. 
Every  reedy  pond  and  puddle  has  one  or  more 
pairs,  they  are  common  in  rivers  when  there 
is  sufficient  bordering  vegetation  to  give  con- 
cealment, and  they  nest  regularly  in  one  of 
London's  most  frequented  parks. 

While  it  is  perhaps  natural  and  desirable 
that  the  poets  should  write  of  scenes  and 
sounds  which  circumstances  render  most 
characteristic  and  conspicuous,  the  result, 
so  far  as  birds  are  concerned,  is  the  estab- 
lishment of  misleading  standards  and  unde- 
served reputations.  Thus,  either  because 
they  were  unknown  or  because  they  did 
not  fit  a  theme,  some  of  England's  best 
songsters  have  been  neglected  by  the  poets. 

There,  for  example,  is  the  reed  warbler, 
whose  sustained,  continued  song  possesses 
a  variety  and  volume  which  makes  it  to  my 
mind  one  of  the  most  pleasing  of  English 
song  birds;  or  that  charming  bit  of  bird 
music,  the  easy,  flowing,  graceful,  natural 
song  of  the  willow  warbler.  The  tree  pipit, 
too,  is  an  exceptionally  good  singer,  while 
the  wild,  sweet,  rapid,  highly  lyrical  song 
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of  the  blackcap  is  a  performance  of  unusual 
merit,  suggesting  the  song  of  our  orchard 
oriole. 

But  whether  or  not  the  visiting  student 
of  English  bird  life  is  fortunate  enough  to 
have  a  friend  at  Cambridge  or  some  equally 
favorable  locality,  he  should  under  no  con- 
sideration fail  to  make  a  pilgrimage  to  Sel- 
borne.  To  my  mind  there  is  no  place  in 
England  where  the  characteristic  birds  of 
the  country  can  be  seen  and  heard  to  better 
advantage. 

Five  miles  from  a  railway  and  the  near- 
est town,  Selborne  does  not  seem  to  have 
changed  materially  since  the  days  of  Gilbert 
White.  Whether  as  the  home  of  White  or 
as  a  bit  of  rural  England,  Selborne  more  than 
satisfies  one's  preconceived  ideals;  and  they 
are  generally  of  so  composite  a  nature,  so 
wroughtof  numberless  impressions  that  usu- 
ally they  are  too  far  from  the  mark  ever  to 
be  realized.  But  he  who  cannot  find  in  Sel- 
borne's  lanes  and  hedge-rows,  pastures  and 
cultivated  fields,  beech  woods  and  gorse, 
thatched  roofs  and  chimney-pots,  sturdy 
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A  foot-path  near  Winchester  leading  to  Izaak  Walton's  haunts  m  the  valley  of  tlie  Itchen. 


horses  and  plodding  teamsters,  village  and 
manor  home,  material  with  which  to  con- 
struct every  picture  of  English  country  life 
he  had  ever  imagined,  should  control  his 
imagination  and  develop  his  constructive 
abilities. 

Birds  were  abundant  at  Selborne,  as  in- 
deed they  were  everywhere,  but  the  large 
area  and  varied  topography  of  public 
ground  near  the  town  affords  exceptionally 
fav(jrable  and  attractive  opportunities  for 
observation  to  the  unintroduced  tourist. 

But  it  is  primarily  because  Selborne  was 
the  scene  of  Gilbert  White's  labors  that  the 
nature  lover  should  go  there.  The  experi- 
ence, too,  will  go  far  toward  explaining  the 
marvellous  vitality  of  that  little  volume 
which  has  made  its  author  and  his  home 
forever  famous.  He  will  find  it  no  anti- 
quated, eighteenth-century  dissertation  of 
purely  bibliographic  value,  but  an  exceed- 
ingly useful  work  of  reference  containing 
information  for  which  he  will  search  through 
other  English  nature  books  in  vain.  In 
short,  Gilbert  White  wrote  not  only  the  first 
but  the  best  book  of  its  class.     Need  one 


seek  better  reasons  for  its  longevity  and 
perennial  interest? 

From  Selborne  I  went  to  Winchester  for 
a  glimpse  of  Izaak  Walton's  haunts  in  the 
valley  of  the  Itchen.  There  is  a  delightful 
walk  south  of  the  city  along  a  branch  of  the 
stream  which  will  lead  one  to  the  Itchen  it- 
.self.  flowing  peacefully  through  broad 
meadows  with  hedge-streaked  downs  aris- 
ing in  the  distance.  Disciples  of  the  good 
I/aak  were  diligently  casting  the  fly  in 
waters  which  evidently  still  repay  the  fish- 
erman's wooing;  there  was  always  one  or 
more  skylarks  overhead  and  below  lap- 
wings, stone-chats,  wagtails,  meadow  pipits, 
and  reed  buntings. 

Winchester  brings  one  within  easy  reach 
of  the  New  Forest,  one  of  the  places  which 
no  naturalist  visiting  England  should  fail  to 
see.  From  the  time  of  William  the  Con- 
queror, the  New  Forest  has  been  a  royal 
preserve  and  it  is  to-day  one  of  the  few 
places  in  England  where  the  tourist  may 
find  comparatively  primeval  conditions. 
Birds  which  have  become  rare  or  extirpated 
in  other  parts  of  southern  England,  may 
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Still  be  found  in  favorable  places  in  this 
government  reservation. 

I  went  to  Holmesley,  and  drove  thence, 
through  Burley,  to  Picket  Post,  lodging  at 
an  isolated  tea-house  in  the  midst  of  the  gorse- 
covered  moors — the  home  of  the  Dartford 
warbler.  Near  by  was  a  bit  of  the  original 
forest  growth,  which  doubtless  covered  a 
large  part  of  the  country  at  the  time  of  the 
Norman  invasion.  Here  are  magnificent 
patriarchal  beeches,  not  one,  but  every  tree 


of  exceptional  beauty  and  dignity.  The 
mossy  ground  beneath,  decorated  with  hya- 
cinth, wood  sorrel,  and  veronica,  was  as  free 
of  undergrowth  as  a  lawn,  and  stretched 
away  beneath  the  gray  limbs  and  green 
leaves  into  enchanted  glades  and  aisles  from 
which  one  would  not  have  been  surprised  to 
see  Robin  Hood  and  his  merry  men  step 
forth  at  any  moment.  Never  have  I  seen 
a  more  inviting  woodland. 
^     One  may  drive  north  through  the  New 
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Forest  to  Salisbury,  where,  on  the  surround- 
ing plains,  he  will  not  be  out  of  hearing  of 
skylarks  throughout  the  long  English  day. 

From  Salisbury',  I  went  to  Oxford,  and 
thence  to  Stratford  and  Warwick,  and  in 
each  place  the  bird  student  may  pursue  his 
investigations  amid  charming  surroundings. 
Of  the  coincident  historical  and  literary  as- 
sociations, it  is  unnecessary  to  speak. 

At  Oxford,  Addison's  Walk,  in  the 
grounds  about  Magdalene  College,  give  the 
stranger  access  to  most  attractive  and  se- 
cluded retreats,  while  at  Warwick  he  is 
permitted  a  near  view  of  a  castle  which  will 
show  him  jackdaws,  rooks,  starlings,  and 
wood-doves  in  the  setting  where  literature 
so  frequently  places  them. 

At  Stratford  he  may  sit  in  the  church- 
yard and  see  the  rooks  at  their  nests  over- 
head while  the  moor-hens  disport  them- 
selves in  rushes  of  the  bordering  Avon;  and 
if  he  will  cross  the  river  and  follow  the  north 
shore  about  a  half  a  mile,  he  w^ill  come  to  a 
fringe  of  woodland  on  a  bank  so  steep  that 
the  tops  of  trees  growing  from  the  shore 
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below  will  be  on  a  level  with  his  head.  From 
the  narrow,  picturesque  pathway  one  there- 
fore has  the  upper  branches  within  reach  of 
one  hand,  the  lower  growth  of  the  other — 
conditions  which  bring  a  rather  unusual  as- 
semblage of  birds  within  easy  range. 

Here  on  a  rainy  morning  (June  nth)  I 
saw  in  ''one  look"  a  nightingale  with  food 
for  her  young,  bullfinch,  song  thrush,  willow 
wren,  wren,  white-throat,  hedge  sparrow, 
chaffinch,  blue  tit,  long-tailed  tit,  spotted 
flycatcher,  blackcap,  blackbird,  and  chiff- 
chaff.  Swallows,  house,  and  bank  martins, 
and  swifts  were  constantly  dashing  up  and 
down  over  the  river,  and  from  the  near-by 
rolling  fields  came  the  song  of  the  skylark — a 
total  of  nineteen  species  seen  or  heard  at 
virtually  the  same  moment. 

Under  no  circumstances  should  the  bird 
lover  leave  England  without  a  visit  to  some 
point  on  the  coast  or  near-by  islets  frequent- 
ed by  nesting  murres,  puffins,  and  razor- 
bills. Doubtless  in  no  part  of  the  world  can 
he  so  easily  reach  the  haunts  of  these  boreal 
water-fowl.     They  may  be  found  in  favor- 
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able  localities  from  the  Scilly  Islands  to  the 
Hebrides,  but  a  variety  of  circumstances  led 
me  to  the  Bempton  Cliffs  at  Flamborough 
Head  in  Yorkshire,  the  Fame  Islands,  off 
the  Northumberland  coast,  and  Bass  Rock, 
in  the  Firth  of  Forth,  and  I  am  assured  that 
no  ornithological  pilgrim  will  go  far  from 
the  Mecca  of  his  hopes  if  he  follows  this 
route. 

At  the  Bempton  Cliffs,  which  may  be 
reached  from  Bridlington,  one  may  see  the 
men  go  down  the  precipitous  chalk  head- 


lands, three  to  four  hundred  feet,  on  a  rope,  to 
gather  murres'  eggs,  while  their  mates,  three 


to  the  gang,  with  heels  dug 
into  oft-used  hollows,  stolidly 
lower  or  raise  in  response  to 
pulls  on  the  signal-line  from 
the  unseen  "dimmer"  below. 
This  is  a  long-established  pro- 
fession about  which  hang  many 
quaint  usages. 
At  Bempton  the  tourist,  un- 


Bird-egging  on  tiie  Hempton  Cliffs. 
About  130,000  murres'  eggs  are  gathered  here  yearlj'.     A  "cliininer"  can  be  seen  on  the  face  of  the  cliff. 


less  he  be  possessed  of  sufficient  nerve  to 
''try  the  ropes,"  must  content  himself  with 
a  view  of  the  birds  from  above,  but  at  the 
Fames,  if  the  sea  permits,  he  may  land  on 
low  islands  populated  with  a  myriad  of  sea- 
fowl,  among  whose  homes  he  may  walk  at 
ease,  while  a  very  little  caution  will  place  him 
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on  speaking  terms  with  murres,  puffins, 
arctic  and  sandwich  terns,  kittiwakes,  lesser 
black -backed  gulls,  cormorants,  and,  best  of 
all,  eider  ducks.  The  Fames  is  the  most 
southern  British  breeding  station  of  this 
widely  read  of  but  little  known  bird,  and  I 
count  as  perhaps  the  most  memorable  of 
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my  ornithological  experiences 
in  England  the  privilege  of 
stroking  a  wild  eider  as  she  sat 
upon  her  eggs  with  their  half- 
seen  circlet  of  down.  She 
turned  and  pecked  my  finger 
gently,  almost  caressingly,  I 
thought. 

The  Fames  will  be  recalled 


The  "dimmer"  appears  over  the  edge  of    the  chff,  laden   with 
murres'   eggs. 


as  the  home  of  St.  Cuthbert  and  the  scene  of 
Grace  Darling's  heroism,  and  a  connecting 
historical  note  is  supplied  by  one  of  the  bird 
wardens.  Jack  Darling,  a  nephew  of  the 
light-keeper's  famous  daughter. 

Bass  Rock,  too,  has  its  history  as  a  prison 
for  dissenters  and  as  the  one  Scottish  strong- 
hold not  captured  by  the  Cromwellians,  but 
to  the  bird  student  it  is  known  chiefly  as  the 
original  home,  in  scientific  nomenclature,  at 
any  rate,  of  the  gannet  or  solan  goose,  which 
Linnaeus  named  Siila  hassana ,  under  the  im- 
pression that  this  splendid  bird  inhabited 
only  the  Bass.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  found 
on  only  about  a  dozen  islets  in  Great  Britain, 
and  two  in  America. 

Ten  thousand  gannets,  it  is  said,  nest  on 
the  Bass  to-day,  and  so  tame  are  they  that 


Ihe  gang,  with  heels  dug  into  oft- 
used  hollows,  stolidly  lower  or 
raise  in  response  to  pulls  on  the 
signal  -  line  from  the  unseen 
"dimmer"  below. 


the  visitor  who  does  not  mind 
looking  down  450  feet  of  sheer 
clift'  may  readily  climb  among 
them,  selecting  such  groups  for 
his  camera  as  taste  dictates. 
Not  a  bird  will  refuse  hun  a 
sitting.  It  is  a  wild  scene,  but 
would  be  far  more  impressive 
if  it  were  not  so  easily  reached. 
But  the  very  accessibility  which 
places  the  rock  (by  way  of 
North  Berwick  and  Cantey 
Bay)  within  two  hours  of  Edinburgh  com- 
mends it  to  the  hurried  traveller.  At  the 
same  time  one  may  visit  the  ruins  of  Tantal- 
lon  Castle  on  the  adjoining  mainland  and  in 
this  shattered  but  noble  eld  stronghold  of 
the  Douglasses  find  again  the  historical  set- 
ting which  adds  so  much  to  the  charm  of  bird 
study  in  England;  or,  to  speak  more  strictly, 
in  Great  Britain,  for  we  have  crossed  the 
border-line  into  Scotland  and  are  now  within 
an  hour  or  two  of  a  country  differing  mark- 
edly in  topography  and,  to  a  lesser  degree,  in 
bird  life  from  anything  we  have  seen  to  the 
southward. 

I  must  resist,  however,  the  temptation  to 
tell  of  red  grouse,  black  cock  and  ptarmi- 
gan, wheat-ears,  rock  thrushes  and  golden 
plover,  but  no  bird  lover  should  resist  the 


temptation  to  visit  the 
haunts  of  these  birds 
amid  the  lochs  and 
heather-grown  moors  of 
the  Highlands. 

While  my  very  limited 
experience  does  not  war- 
rant generalization  in  re- 
gard to  the  attractiveness 
and  musical  ability  of 
English   birds  as  corn- 


concerning  their  greater  abundance.  Every- 
where I  was  impressed  with  the  truth  of  this  ob- 
servation, and  I  cannot  conclude  this  article 
without  some  attempt  to  in- 
quire into  the  causes  under- 
lying this  marked  numerical 
difference. 

We  have,  as  I  have  before 
remarked,  a  larger  number  of 
species,  and  in  our  northern 
States  birds  are  more  rigidly 
protected  than  they  are  in 
England,  where  bird-nesting 
is  universal  and  bird-trap- 
ping locally  countenanced. 

A  variety  of  factors  seem  to 
have  operated  in  producing 
the  results  now  so  noticeable 
to  an  American.  The  most 
fundamental  and  far-reach- 
ing in  its  influence  appears  to 
be  the  fact  that  English  birds 
are  less  migratory,  as  a  whole, 
than  ours,  and  are,  conse- 
quently, not  exposed  to  the 


Nest  of  lesser  black-backed  gull 


pared  with  ours,  there  can  be  no  question    dangers  which  beset  birds  making  extended 
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journeys,  in  part  over  large  bodies  of  \Yater. 
Furthermore,  those  that  remain  in  England 
throughout  the  year  have  not  to  contend 
with  the  severe  winters  which  so  often  bring 
disaster  to  our  permanently  resident  birds. 
The  importance  of  this  suggestion  is  em- 


phasized when  it  is  expressed  in  figures. 
.Thus  the  list  of  birds  of  regular  occurrence 


in  Great  Britain  numbers  about  225,  of 
which  no  less  than  134  are,  as  species  or  in- 
dividuals, permanently  resident;  while  the 
list  of  birds  recorded  from  within  a  radius 
of  fifty  miles  of  New  York  City,  exclusive 
of  ''accidental"  species,  is  310,  of  which 
only  thirty-five  are  permanently  resident. 

It  is  also  of  the  first  importance  to  ob- 
serve that  the  abundant  British  birds  of  to- 
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day,  the  conspicuous  successes  in  bird  life, 
are  admirable  illustrations  of  the  rigid  sift- 
ing effects  of  conditions  so  severe  that  only 
the  fittest  survive.  The  list  of  birds  which, 
as  British,  are  extinct  or  nearly  so  is  a  large 
one,  and  includes  the  spoonbill,  avocet,  bus- 
tard, kite,  marsh  harrier,  osprey,  capercail- 
zie (reintroduced),  crane,  chough,  and  other 
species. 

In  every  instance  these  birds  have  suc- 
cumbed to  civilization  in  one  or  more  of  its 
aggressive  forms — as  it  has  destroyed  for- 
ests, drained  marshes,  killed  for  sport,  or 
collected  for  alleged  scientific  purposes. 


Eider  ducks  nesting  in  the  Fame  Islands. 

Ill  tJie  upper  picture  one  of  the  bird  wardens  or  "watchers' 
stroking  a  bird  as  she  sits  on  her  eggs. 


Other  species  -for  example,  hawks,  jays, 
and  magpies — supposed  to  be  harmful  to 
game-birds  or  their  eggs  have  greatly  de- 
creased or  disappeared  before  the  constant 
persecution  of  the  game  keeper.  I  saw  but 
four  hawks,  three  jays,  and  two  magpies 
while  in  England,  and  most  of  these  were 
in  the  New  Forest. 

Still  other  species,  like  the  bullfinch  and 
goldfinch,  have  diminished  through  the  ex- 
cessive demonstration  of  that  aborted  love 
of  birds  which  condemns  them  to  captivity 
and,  usually,  early  death. 


On  the  other  hand,  many  of  the 
acts  which  have  brought  destruction 
to  the  species  mentioned  have  cre- 
ated an  exceptionally  favorable  en- 
vironment iot  birds  like  the  house 
sparrow,  starling,  song  thrush, 
blackbird,  and  skylark,  which, 
through  man's  agency,  find  some  of 
their  natural  enemies  removed,  their 
supply  of  food  increased,  and  their 
available  breeding  area  widened. 

In  America,  virtually  all  our  most 
aVjundant,  widely  distributed  species  winter 
in  the  United  States,  and  hence  are  not  ex- 
posed to  those  destructive  agencies  which 
beset  birds  migrating  over  seas.  However, 
leaving  out  of  consideration  this  cause  of 


high  mortality  and  that  occasioned  by  win- 
ter storms,  environmental  conditions  in 
America  are  too  unsettled,  or,  at  least,  are 
too  recently  settled,  for  us  to  have  witnessed 
that  essentially  final  adjustment  between 
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The  Pinnacles  in  the  Fames.      2.     I'he  murre-covered 
top  of  one  of  the   Pinnacles  a,  photographed  from 
the  adjoining  cliff  b.      3.   Kittiwake  on  nest. 


the  bird  and  the  sum  total  of  its  surround- 
ings, such  as  we  observe  in  England. 

Our  robin,  or  migratory  thrush,  as  our 
English  cousins  call  it,  appears,  however,  to 
have  established  satisfactory  relations  with 
the  w^orld  as  it  finds  it  and  is  as  pre-eminent- 
ly a  success  in  bird  life  as  its  English  repre- 
sentative, the  song  thrush. 

Let  us  hope  that  with  other  species,  also, 
we  may  be  able  .so  to  control  the  selective 
and  determining  processes  which  are  now 
shaping  the  America  of  succeeding  genera- 
tions that  those  who  come  after  us  will  lose 
no  part  of  their  rich  heritage  in  bird  life. 
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PLURIBUS  JONES  AND  HOW  HE  CAME  INTO 

HIS    OWN 


By   Sewell    Ford 


Illustrations  by  W.   Glackens 


OGICALLY,  there  should 
have  been  nothing  in  com- 
mon between  Pinkey  Bar- 
stow  and  Pluribus  Jones. 
They  were  as  unhke  as  an 
apple-dumpHng  and  a  soda- 
cracker.  Physically,  socially,  and  mentally 
they  were  different,  from  their  various  atti- 
tudes toward  life  as  a  whole  to  their  respec- 
tive tastes  for  tobacco.  Barstow  indulged 
moderately  in  cigarettes,  Jones  was  inces- 
santly whittling  a  black  plug  to  fill  his  cutty - 
pipe.  Pinkey,  to  return  to  the  simile,  was 
the  apple -dumpling,  Pluribus  the  soda- 
cracker. 

It  was  through  their  relations  to  the  Pan- 
American  Construction  Company  that  they 
were  discovered  to  each  other.  Mr.  Bar- 
stow  happened  to  be  vice-president  of  the 
concern.  Not  that  he  was  a  captain  of  in- 
dustry, or  anything  of  the  sort.  His  natu- 
ral talents  fitted  him  better  to  be  a  brigadier 
of  leisure. 

At  one  and  thirty,  by  which  time  a  man  is 
supposed  to  have  given  some  indication  of 
the  sort  of  thing  which  may  be  expected  of 
him,  Pinkey  Barstow  could  point  to  but  one 
instance  when  he  had  achieved  distinction. 
During  his  senior  term  he  had  coached  an 
unpromising  crew  of  'varsity  oarsmen  into 
such  shape  that  they  won  an  unexpected 
victory,  and  for  five  years  thereafter  he  had 
done  nothing  more,  save  live  in  the  manner 
which  his  somewhat  luxurious  tastes  dic- 
tated. 

Incidentally  he  had  been  persuaded  by  an 
old  friend  of  his  father  to  invest  the  remain- 
der of  his  fortune  in  purchasing  a  one-third 
interest  in  the  Pan-American  Construction 
Company,  accepting  the  complimentary 
office  of  vice-president  under  protest.  Oc- 
casionally after  that,  chiefly  because  it 
seemed  rather  a  humorous  thing  to  do,  he 
^ould  appear  at  his  desk  in  the  company's 
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offices  and  ask  absurd  questions  as  to  the 
concern's  complicated  interests.  One  day, 
however,  to  the  astonishment  of  all  inter- 
ested, he  announced  that  he  had  secured 
some  business  for  the  company. 

' '  Met  a  chap  at  dinner  last  night  and  fixed 
up  a  deal,"  he  observed.  "I  have  the  pa- 
pers, all  drawn  up  and  clinched  with  signa- 
tures, too.  There  they  are,"  and  he  tossed 
a  fat  envelope  on  the  directors'  table. 

An  examination  of  the  documents  pro- 
duced consternation  and  dismay.  Mr. 
Barstow,  in  his  capacity  as  vice-president, 
had  not  only  undertaken  a  contract  to  fur- 
nish the  city  of  Guanica  with  a  complete 
water  works  system  within  five  months  from 
date,  but  had  agreed  to  give  forfeit  bonds  to 
a  scandalous  amount  binding  the  company 
to  finish  the  job  at  the  specified  time. 

''Great  Scott  1"  gasped  the  gray-haired, 
keen-eyed  president  of  the  Pan-American 
Construction  Company.  ' '  Why  didn't  you 
ask  us  about  this  thing  before  you  signed 
it?" 

"Never  thought  of  that,"  responded 
Pinkey  blandly.  "Just  where  is  this  Gua- 
nica, anyway?" 

Guanica,  he  was  informed,  was  the  capi- 
tal of  one  of  those  tempestuous  little  repub- 
lics bordering  the  Caribbean,  a  state  in 
which  revolution  was  the  chief  industry  and 
from  which  yellow  fever  was  the  principal 
export. 

"The  senor  said  it  would  be  a  good  thing 
for  us,"  protested  Pinkey.  "Isn't  the  price 
right?" 

"Oh,  yes,  the  price  is  all  right;  too  good 
to  be  true,  in  fact.  It's  the  five  months  for- 
feit clause  that's  all  wrong.  Suppose  we 
should  shp  up  and  had  to  pay  that  ?  Why, 
it  would  wipe  us  out." 

"Then  we'd  better  not  slip  up,"  sagely 
commented  Mr.  Barstow,  and  with  that  he 
dismissed  the  matter. 

Luckily  they  were  able  to  sublet  the  ma- 
chinery and  building  contracts,  but  no  one 
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wanted  the  job  of  delivering  and  laying  the 
pipes — not  at  any  price.  The  reason  was 
soon  apparent.  Iron  water-pipes  were  just 
then  very  difficult  of  purchase  anyw-here  in 
the  country.  The  Pittsburg  puddlers,  who- 
ever or  whatever  they  might  be,  were  on 
strike.  In  other  places  where  water-pipes 
were  made  the  stock  on  hand  had  been  or- 
dered months  in  advance. 

"I'm  afraid  it's  all  day  with  us,''  groaned 
the  president,  after  these  facts  had  been  as- 
certained.    '*  Barstow,  it's  up  to  you." 

"To  do  what?"  asked  Barstov;  blankly. 

"To  get  those  water-pipes,  take  them  to 
Guanica,  and  lay  'em." 

"You  can't?" 

The  heads  of  the  Pan-American  Con- 
struction Company  assured  him  that  they 
could  not. 

"Then  I'll  do  it,"  said  Pinkey  compla- 
cently. 

It  was  then  that  he  sent  for  Pluribus 
Jones. 


II 


That  was  not  his  christening  name,  to  be 
sure,  but  it  was  the  name  which  had  been 
carried  on  the  pay-roll  of  the  Pan-American 
Construction  Company  for  more  than  a 
dozen  years.  Originally  it  had  been  E 
Pluribus  Unum  Jones,  and  whoever  first 
made  this  apphcation  of  the  national  motto 
had  a  nice  sense  of  fitness,  if  not  of  rever- 
ence. For  truly  he  was  a  Jones  out  of 
many.  He  was  not  as  other  Joneses.  He 
was  original,  unique. 

Among  the  few  amusing  traditions  which 
the  company  had  accumulated  during  its 
existence  most  of  them  had  to  do  with  Pluri- 
bus Jones.  Being  sent  with  a  wrecking  gang 
to  pull  down  a  condemned  tenement  block, 
he  was  found  attacking  with  crowbars  and 
screwjacksa  brand  new  flat  building,  in  calm 
defiance  of  the  frantic  owner  and  panic- 
stricken  tenants.  It  required  a  court  in- 
junction and  a  squad  of  police  reserves  to 
stop  him.  Someone  had  sent  him  to  the 
wrong  street. 

He  had  other  unusual  traits,  such  as  a 
fondness  for  wearing  bizarre  clothes,  a  pas- 
sion for  raising  cabbages  during  his  leisure 
summer  hours,  and  a  habit  of  throwing  up 
his  job  about  once  in  six  months — always 
being  persuaded  to  return  to  it  next  day. 
But  mainly  his  distinguishing  characteris- 


tic was  a  lack  of  self-confidence,  an  absence 
of  initiative,  an  absolute  dependence  on  the 
letter  of  his  instructions. 

Of  most  of  these  things  Pinkey  Barstow 
had  heard,  and  he  had  chuckled  over  them. 
He  had  even  hunted  up  Jones  at  his  work 
and  watched  him  with  silent  enjoyment. 
Now  he  was  gazing  at  him  w^ith  the  enthu- 
siasm of  a  discoverer  as  Mr.  Jones  sat  on 
the  edge  of  a  chair  in  the  vice-president's 
private  office,  hesitating  whether  to  put  his 
hat  on  the  rug  or  hold  it  in  his  lap. 

Mr.  Jones  w^as  not  a  handsome  man,  nor 
a  big  one.  He  was  lean  and  undersized  and 
of  uncertain  age,  probably  somewhere  in 
the  forties.  Also  he  was  amazingly  plain 
featured,  with  a  bristly,  undecorative  sandy 
mustache,  a  peculiar  scar  bisecting  his  left 
jaw,  and  one  useless  eye  which  stared, stoni- 
ly, sternly,  and  unseeingly  straight  ahead, 
while  the  other  shifted  uncertainly  this  way 
and  that. 

This  lack  of  personal  attractiveness,  how- 
ever, rather  increased  than  impaired  his 
value  to  the  Pan-American  Construction 
Company.  Under  the  baleful  glare  of  that 
sightless  eye  a  gang  of  Italian  laborers  would 
do  more  work  in  a  day  than  any  foreman 
could  get  out  of  them  in  three.  And  no  won- 
der. Judging  him  by  that  bristly  mustache, 
that  bisected  chin,  that  one  bad  eye,  you 
might  believe  him  capable  of  committing 
almost  any  atrocity,  from  plain  assault  and 
battery  to  multiple  homicide. 

Yet  at  heart  Pluribus  w^as  a  mild,  peace- 
loving  person.  His  ordinary  speaking  voice 
was  a  low-pitched,  apologetic  monotone, 
although  when  he  was  deeply  stirred  it  had 
in  it  a  few  squeakily  harsh  notes.  He  was 
almost  a  timid  man,  too,  and  had  not  chance 
bestowed  on  him  a  deceptive  exterior  he 
would  have  been  generally  bullied. 

Such  was  the  lieutenant  whom  Pinkey 
Barstow  had  chosen  in  this  crisis  of  his  af- 
fairs. 

"Jones,"  said  Barstow,  beaming  genially 
upon  him,  "you  and  I  have  got  to  get  150 
tons  of  water-pipe  dehvered  in  New  York 
within  fifteen  days.  The  foundry  people  say 
we  can't  have  'em.  But  we  must.  I  want 
you  to  find  a  way  to  make  those  fellows 
loosen  up.  How  soon  can  you  start  for 
Pittsburg?" 

Pluribus  Jones  gasped.  He  could  have 
been  no  more  astonished  had  he  been  asked 
to  take  a  wheelbarrow  and  dam  the  Hudson. 
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"Me,  Mr.  Barstow!  You  don't  want 
me,  do  you?" 

"  Of  course  I  want  you.     Why  not  ?" 

''But— but—  Why,  Mr.  Barstow,  I— I 
couldn't " 

''Oh,  yes,  you  could,"  interrupted  Bar- 
stow soothingly.  "You're  the  only  man 
connected  with  this  concern  who  can  do  it. 
I  know  you,  because  I've  had  an  eye  on  you 
for  the  last  few  months.  I've  seen  what's 
in  you.  Now  don't  bother  me  wdth  details, 
for  I  don't  know  'em;  and  don't  fuss  about 
expense.  Go  where  you  like,  spend  what 
you  please,  but  get — that — pipe."  Where- 
upon Pinkey  Barstow  put  his  heels  on  the 
closed  cover  of  his  roll-top  desk  and  opened 
his  morning  paper  to  the  sporting  page. 

Mopping  the  perspiration  from  his  fore- 
head, Pluribus  Jones  retreated  to  the  outer 
office,  slumped  into  a  chair,  and  remained 
in  a  dazed  condition  for  fully  half  an  hour. 
Then  he  roused  and  tiptoed  to  the  door  of 
Mr.  Barstow's  room.  Pinkey  beamed  once 
at  him  over  his  newspaper,  and  gave  him  no 
more  attention.  Twice  this  performance 
was  repeated.  At  12.30  Mr.  Barstow  de- 
parted for  luncheon,  patting  Mr.  Jones  on 
the  back  as  he  passed. 

Then  arose  Pluribus  Jones,  demanding 
facts,  figures,  time-tables,  and  a  check -book. 
The  six-o'clock  express  bore  him  west.  He 
was  absent  ten  days.  When  he  reappeared 
there  were  lines  about  his  mouth  corners,  his 
forehead  was  wrinkled,  his  eyes  were  sunken. 
He  announced  that  the  water-pipes  were  on 
their  wav  east. 


Ill 


With  the  vicissitudes  attending  the  fur- 
ther progress  of  those  water-pipes  toward 
Guanica  this  narrative  is  not  chiefly  con- 
cerned. Doubtless  the  details  would  be  in- 
teresting from  an  industrial  or  a  technical 
standpoint.  For  there  were  vicissitudes. 
They  began  with  a  scarcity  of  South  Ameri- 
can bound  steamers.  How  the  half-owner 
and  captain  of  the  Norwegian  banana-car- 
rying tramp.  King  Olaf,  was  induced  to 
accept  cargo  for  a  port  two  days'  sail  beyond 
his  legitimate  destination,  how  the  voyp.ge 
started  with  a  bump  from  an  East  River  car 
float,  and  was  further  enlivened  by  encoun- 
tering a  tropic-born  hurricane  off  the  island 
of  Jamaica — these  items  must  be  accepted 
in  a  lump. 


The  eccentric  behavior  of  a  propeller 
blade  during  the  storm,  however,  is  of  more 
or  less  importance.  The  blade  had  been 
cracked  by  contact  with  a  piece  of  wreckage. 
Ultimately  it  was  "raced  off"  the  shaft,  but 
instead  of  dropping  quietly  and  decently 
to  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  it  elected  to  be 
hurled  violently  through  the  stern  plates, 
leaving  a  jagged  hole  exactly  at  the  King 
Olaps  water-line.  You  could  have  thrown 
a  cat  through  that  hole.  Promptly  the 
Caribbean  began  pouring  in  faster  than  two 
steam-pumps  could  lift  it  out.  To  Hghten 
the  stern  it  was  found  necessary  to  shift  part 
of  the  water-pipes  to  the  forward  deck,  where 
they  were  piled  hastily  and  promiscuously. 

Thus  it  happened  that  when  the  rusty- 
funnelled  banana  steamer,  after  some  fifteen 
days  of  unquiet  navigation,  finally  limped 
within  sight  of  Guanica  she  was  wofully 
down  by  the  head,  steering  like  a  mud-scow 
and  looking  like  a  floating  foundry.  Then, 
with  the  coveted  port  nearly  gained,  with  a 
much-needed  dry-dock  almost  within  hail, 
the  final  blow  fell. 

Pluribus  Jones  had  come  below  to  make 
report  of  it.  Leaning  against  a  cabin  stan- 
chion, he  gazed  dolefully  at  Mr.  Barstow, 

That  gentleman,  although  the  hour  was 
only  eight  in  the  evening,  was  reclining  in 
his  berth.  This  was  because  he  spent  most 
of  his  time  there,  not  by  reason  of  illness, 
but  from  choice.  He  was  attired,  as  usual, 
in  striped  pajamas  of  baby  blue  and  white. 
He  had  clasped  his  hands  behind  his  head, 
revealing  two  bare  forearms,  dimpled  at  the 
elbow  and  of  that  fair  softness  of  tint  which 
made  his  nickname  appropriate.  Mr.  Bar- 
stow was  not  posing.  He  had  assumed  that 
position  in  order  to  avoid  being  spilled  out 
on  the  cabin  floor,  for  the  King  Olaf  was 
still  wallowing  most  ungracefully  over  the 
perturbed  surface  of  the  Caribbean. 

*'Well,  Pluribus,"  observed  Pinkey  Bar- 
stow, "I  see  that  the  old  tub  is  still  afloat. 
But  why  have  they  stopped  her?  Engines 
broken  down?" 

"It's  worse  than  that,  sir,"  gloomily  re- 
sponded Mr.  Jones.  "The  engines  are  all 
right,  but  we  can't  go  into  port.  We've  just 
been  warned  to  stay  out." 

A  revolution,  it  seemed,  was  then  in  prog- 
ress. The  rebels  had  seized  the  Guanican 
navy,  one  second-class  gunboat,  and  were 
about  to  try  conclusions  with  the  antiquated 
old  fort  which  was  supposed  to  guard  the 
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city.  An  outgoing  coast-liner  had  just  hailed 
the  King  Olaj^  bringing  news  of  the  state  of 
affairs. 

''That's  interesting,  eh?"  commented 
Mr.  Barstow.  "And  what  does  Captain 
Andersen  say?" 

' '  Say  I "  ejaculated  Jones.  ' '  He  says  a  lot. 
First  he  ups  and  cusses  us  and  them  water- 
pipes  most  outrageous.  Then  he  says  he's 
going  to  pitch  'em  all  overboard  and  steam 
back  to  Jamaica  after  repairs  and  bananas." 

' '  Throw  our  pipes  overboard  1 "  Mr.  Bar- 
stow  lifted  himself  on  a  dimpled  elbow.  His 
mild  blue  eyes  livened  with  interest.  *  *  The 
deuce  he  isl  Pluribus,  you  go  up  and  tell 
that  pie-faced  old  viking  not  to  touch  one  of 
those  pipes — not  a  single  one." 

"That's  just  what  I've  been  a-doing,  Mr. 
Barstow." 

"Yes;  and  then?" 
'    "Then  he  jumps  for  me  with  an  iron  be- 
laying-pin  and  I  guesses  he  means  for  me  to 
go  below — so  I  came." 

Pinkey  Barstow  grinned  appreciatively. 
"  Pluribus,  you're  a  mind-reader.  Have  you 
any  idea  what  you're  going  to  do  next  ?  " 

"No,  sir." 

For  a  moment  Mr.  Barstow  fixed  on  him 
those  mild  blue  eyes.  Then  he  spoke,  calmly 
and  without  passion.  "Well,  you're  going 
back  on  deck  to  see  that  those  pipes  are  not 
thrown  overboard  and  that  Captain  Nudd 
Andersen  takes  this  leaky  old  kettle  straight 
into  Guanica  and  ties  her  up  at  the  nearest 
wharf." 

The  one  good  eye  of  Pluribus  Jones  stared 
in  astonishment  at  the  pajama-clad  person 
in  the  berth. 

"But,  Mr.  Barstow, the — the  revolution. 
They'll  be  shooting  cannon-balls  a?i  over 
the  harbor.     They'll " 

"See here,  Jones;  what  have  we  come  all 
theway  down  here  for?  To  bring  these  water- 
pipes  and  lay  'em  in  the  streets  of  Guanica, 
haven 't  we?  And  now  that  we're  here,  do  you 
suppose  we're  going  to  be  stopped  by  one  of 
their  dinky  little  revolutions  ?  We  are  on  a 
civilbusiness.Thosechapswillnotdareshoot 
at  us — couldn't  hit  us  if  they  did.  So  you 
go  on  up  and  tell  that  fool  captain  to  steam, 
ahead.  You  seem  toknowhowtotamehim." 

"But  —  but "    The  complexion  of 

Pluribus  Jones  had  become  a  light  pea-green 
under  the  pale  rays  of  the  swinging  lamp. 
His  lean  fingers  clasped  and  unclasped  ner- 
vously. 


Not  to  make  a  mystery  of  these  symp- 
toms, Mr.  Jones  was  frightened.  He  had  less 
fear  of  the  angry  Norwegian  captain,  how- 
ever, than  of  the  responsibility  involved. 
His  face  had  not  blanched  during  the  hurri- 
cane. The  management  of  the  steamer  had 
rested  on  other  shoulders.  He  had  smoked 
his  pipe  and  watched  the  fury  of  the  storm 
with  an  impersonal  interest,  like  a  spectator 
at  a  play.  Nor  had  he  been  frightened  when 
he  had  been  chased  below.  No,  Jones  was 
not  that  kind  of  a  coward.  It  was  this  being 
thrown  on  his  own  resources  which  made 
him  quail. 

But  now,  as  previously,  he  began  to  feel 
the  influence  of  those  calm,  confident  eyes 
of  Mr.  Barstow.  They  were  regarding 
him  once  more  in  a  way  that  suggested  a 
wonderful  faith  in  him .  Gradually  the  un- 
healthy hue  faded  from  the  cheeks  of  Pluri- 
bus Jones. 

"Perhaps,  Jones,  you'll  need  that  artil- 
lery of  yours  that  we've  lugged  along. 
Better  get  it  out." 

Mr.  Barstow  spoke  with  careless  ease, 
just  as  if  all  obstacles  had  already  been  met 
and  overcome.  Reaching  under  his  pillowy 
he  brought  forth  his  cigarette  materials  and 
proceeded  to  manufacture  one  of  those  pa- 
per-clad abominations.  As  he  fitted  a  leaf 
of  rice-paper  between  the  fingers  of  his  left 
hand  he  glanced  up  at  Pluribus  and  smiled. 
It  was  a  most  engaging  smile,  conveying  as 
it  did  a  hint  of  unbounded  confidence  in  the 
object  of  it. 

Jones  hesitated  no  longer.  Going  to  his 
own  berth  opposite,  he  pulled  from  a  locker 
two  long-barrelled  revolvers  of  big  bore — 
blued-steel,  business-like  appearing  engines 
of  sudden  death.  Then,  buckling  around 
his  waist  a  leather  belt  bristling  with  car- 
tridges, he  started  up  the  companion-way 
stairs. 

On  deck  the  preparations  for  jettisoning 
those  objectionable  pipes  were  under  way. 
A  derrick-boom  had  been  rigged  above  the 
main  hatch  and  the  blocks  were  beginning 
to  creak  under  the  weight  of  a  dozen  six-inch 
pipes.  Captain  Nudd  Andersen ,  wide-eyed, 
beetle-browed,  bull-throated,  looked  up  to 
see  Mr.  Jones  coming  forward.  He  had 
anticipated  further  argument,  for  he  still 
gripped  the  iron  belaying-pin. 

This  Jones,  however,  seemed  a  very  dif- 
ferent personage  from  the  one  who  had  so 
recently  been  chased  below.     Nor  was  the 
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difference  wholly  due  to  the  big  revolvers 
and  the  cartridge  belt.  His  whole  bearing 
was  formidable.  There  was  a  menacing 
look  in  those  unmated  eyes  of  his. 

Mr.  Jones  wasted  no  time.  Elevating 
one  of  his  weapons  to  an  angle  of  forty-five 
degrees  directly  above 
the  captain's  head,  he 
pulled  the  trigger.  The 
revolver  spoke  roaringly, 
and  a  forty-eight  calibre 
bullet  flattened  itself 
with  a  vicious  spat 
against  the  steamer's 
funnel. 

The  ensuing  panic 
was  immediate  and  com- 
prehensive. The  derrick 
tackle  ceased  creaking. 
The  crew  took  to  cover. 
Captain  Andersen 
scrambled  behind  a 
water-butt  and  lay  down 
with  his  face  to  the  deck. 
Again  Jones  fired,  the 
bullet  zipping  through 
the  forward  rigging. 
There  was  no  response. 
The  King  Olaj's  crew 
contained  no  impromptu 
heroes.  It  was  composed 
entirely  of  Norwegian 
sailormen,  hired  at  a 
ridiculously  low  month- 
ly wage,  and  not  one  of 
them  had  a  desire  to  be 
shot  at.  Pluribus  was 
master  of  the  situation. 

So,  after  a  quarter  of  an  hour's  powwow 
between  Mr.  Jones  and  Captain  Andersen, 
the  latter  emerged  cautiously  from  behind 
the  water-butt  and  gave  the  order  to  go 
ahead.  Lumberingly  the  King  Olaf  got 
under  way  and  made  for  the  black  mouth  of 
the  inner  harbor  that  was  outlined  on  either 
side  by  winking  range  lights.  As  she 
poked  her  junk-piled  nose  past  the  first  of 
these  lights  those  aft  could  make  out  a  gun- 
boat at  anchor  abreast  the  frowning  walls  of 
the  distant  fort.  It  was  true,  then.  There 
were  lights  on  the  gunboat,  and  from  her 
decks  came  the  rattle  of  ammunition  hoists 
and  the  shrill  call  of  a  bo'sun's  whistle. 
She  was  clearing  for  action. 

On  the  banana  steamer  terror,  or  a  good 
imitation  of  it,  reigned.     Amidships  were 
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gathered  most  of  the  crew,  pointing  ner- 
vously at  the  war-ship  and  casting  glances  of 
appeal  astern.  Just  forward  of  the  after- 
cabin  stood  Captain  Andersen  and  hismates, 
exchanging  gruff  whispers.  Against  the 
taffrail  leaned  Pluribus  Jones,  one  of  his  big 
revolvers  in  either  hand, 
and  his  good  eye  fixed 
sternly  on  the  man  at  the 
wheel.  Mr.  Jones  was 
getting  nervous,  too. 

At  this  critical  mo- 
ment a  high-pitched 
shout  of  warning  arose 
from  the  gunboat.  The 
next  instant  the  white 
finger  of  a  search-light 
was  stretched  out  across 
the  dark  water  and 
touched  tentatively  the 
King  Olaj^s  quarter- 
deck. As  Mr.  Jones 
turned  his  dazzled  eyes 
away  from  the  bhnding 
light  his  gaze  fell  upon 
Pinkey  Barstow,  who, 
immaculate  in  white 
ducks,  had  just  emerged 
from  the  companion- 
way.  Then  a  gun 
boomed  on  the  war-ship, 
and  off  to  leeward  was 
heard  a  sousing  splash. 
The  knot  of  Norwegian 
sailors  in  the  waist 
ducked  as  one  man. 

''The  beggars  meant 
that   for  us,   didn't 
they,  Jones?"  observed  Mr.  Barstow. 

"I — I  guess  they  did,"  admitted  Jones 
faintly. 

"Well,  they  mustn't  do  it  again.  We'll 
run  in  a  Httle  nearer,  Jones,  and  then  you 
take  a  boat  and  go  over  and  tell  'em  to  stop. 
Tell  'em  you'll  send  for  the  whole  United 
States  navy  if  they  don't." 

"Yes,  sir,  I'll  tell  'em.  I'll  get  ready  right 
away."  There  was  a  note  of  rehef  in  the 
voice  of  Pluribus  Jones.  Once  more  his  re- 
sponsibility had  been  shifted.  All  that  re- 
mained now  was  to  obey  orders  and,  com- 
pared to  acting  for  himself,  that  was  easy. 
Eagerly  he  darted  down  into  the  cabin. 
When  he  reappeared  he  was  wonderfully 
garbed .  About  his  spare  form  hung  in  loose 
folds  a  long-skirted  policeman's  coat  with 
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two  rows  of  brass  buttons  up  and  down  the 
front.  On  his  head  was  a  huge  fireman's 
helmet,  one  of  those  varnished  leather  af- 
fairs, with  a  shield  in  front  and  an  eagle's 
head  on  top. 

"I  see  you  have  your  visiting  clothes  on, 
Jones,"  suggested  Mr.  Barstow.  ''Are  you 
all  ready?" 

"Yes,  sir,  all  ready." 

The  King  Olaj  was  stopped.     Jones  or- 


control  over  the  pliable  Pluribus.  To  those 
who  knew  him  best  Pinkey  Barstow  could 
be  accounted  for  only  in  algebraic  terms: 
Let  X  equal  the  unknown  quantity,  which 
was  Pinkey.  That  Mr.  Barstow  had  no 
definite  plan  beyond  sending  Jones  off  to  the 
insurgent  gunboat  the  subsequent  events 
clearly  showed. 

Thenoiseoftheoarsgrewfainterand  faint- 
er, and  died  away.     Five  minutes  passed  — 
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Hesitating  whether  to  put  his  hat  on  the  rug  or  to  hold  it  in  his  lap. — Page  722. 


dered  a  boat  lowered,  and  when  it  was  in  the 
water,  singled  out  a  sailor  to  accompany  him. 
Sullenly  the  man  dropped  into  the  boat  and 
took  up  the  oars.  Off  into  the  uncertain 
haze  of  cloud-filtered  moonlight  went  Pluri- 
bus Jones  on  his  audacious  errand. 


IV 


Really  it  was  more  than  audacity.  To 
most  of  those  on  the  King  Olafs  deck  it 
looked  like  sheer  folly.  Why  Pinkey  Bar- 
stow should  send  Jones  on  such  a  foolhardy 
enterprise  no  one  will  ever  know.  Mr. 
Barstow  himself  did  not  know  at  the  time, 
as  he  has  since  confessed.  Perhaps  it  was 
merely  an  impulse  born  of  utter  despera- 
tion, perhaps  it  was  prompted  by  a  reckless 
desire  to  discover  just  how  strong  was  his 


ten.  Over  the  darkened  harbor  of  Guanica 
settled  an  ominous  silence.  There  lay  the 
gunboat,  her  lights  still  shining,  but  no  more 
cannon-shot  boomed  across  the  water.  Off 
to  port,  nearly  two  miles  away,  loomed  the 
black  bulk  of  the  silent  fort;  beyond  that, 
rising  tier  on  tier  as  the  streets  chmbed  the 
hills,  glimmered  the  capital  of  Guanica. 

Half  an  hour  elapsed  without  word  or  sign 
from  the  gunboat.  What  did  they  mean  to 
do  ?  Did  they  intend  to  fire  on  the  steamer 
again,  or  would  they  begin  their  duel  with  the 
fort  ?     And  what  was  happening  to  Jones  ? 

Finally,  coming  faintly  but  distinctly,  was 
heard  a  hail: 

"Oh,  Bar-stow!" 

It  was  the  voice  of  Pluribus  Jones. 

"What — do — you — want  ?  "  roared  Pink- 
ey through  his  hands. 
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"  Come — over — here ;  I've — got — the — 
gunboat,"  responded  the  invisible  Jones. 

Incredible  as  the  import  of  the  words 
might  be,  there  could  be  no  mistaking  it,  for 
the  shrill  voice  of  Pluribus  had  good  carry- 
ing quahties. 

''Got  the  gunboat!"  echoed  Pinky  Bar- 
stow,  staring  blankly  at  the  bull-throated 
Captain  Andersen.  "What  the  deuce  do 
you  suppose  he  means  by  that  ?" 

"I  dank  he  go  looney  by  himself," 
growled  the  sailor. 

' '  Well ,  you  're  mistaken ,  captain .  If  Jones 
says  he's  got  the  gunboat,  then  he  has.  We'd 
best  run  over  and  see.     Get  under  way." 

The  King  Olaj's  commander  grumbled 
some,  but  gave  the  order,  and  within  a  few 
minutes  the  banana  steamer  was  laid  along- 
side the  war-ship,  and  Mr.  Barstow  had 
transferred  himself  to  her  deck.  He  was 
greeted  by  Pluribus  Jones,  who,  unharmed, 
unfettered,  the  fire  helmet  cocked  rakishlv 
over  one  ear,  swaggered  forward  with  the 
air  of  a  conqueror. 

"I've  got  a  war-ship  here,  Mr.  Barstow, 
and  I'd  like  to  know  what  to  do  with  it," 
was  his  salutation. 

"Pluribus,  what  the  devil  do  you  mean 
by  saying  that  you've  got  the  gunboat? 
Where's  the  crew?" 

"Blessed  if  I  know,  Mr.  Barstow.  There 
wasn't  a  soul  aboard  when  I  got  here.  I 
could  hear  them  rowing  off  down  the  harbor, 
and  when  I  got  to  the  ship  there  wasn't  one 
of  'em  left.  I  couldn  't  tell  'em  what  you  said, 
of  course,  so  I  just  climbed  up  and  took  pos- 
session." 

And  that  was  all  there  was  to  it.  It  was  a 
mystery — a  full-fledged,  life-size  mystery. 
Search  as  they  might  they  could  find  no  clew 
to  it.  On  the  decks  were  certain  traces  of 
confusion  and  hasty  departure.  The  six- 
pounders  had  been  cast  loose  and  prepared 
for  action.  There  were  the  swab-buckets 
and  the  piles  of  solid  shot,  just  as  the  gun- 
ners had  left  them.  In  the  cabin  articles 
of  uniforms  were  scattered  about, 
while  rummaged  lockers  spoke  of  a 
sudden  leave-taking. 

But  what  had  been  the  cause? 
Why  should  the  Guanican  rebels 
abandon  their  prize  just  at  the  mo- 
ment when  they  were  about  to  train 
her  guns  on  the  old  fort  ?  Mr.  Bar- 
stow gave  it  up. 

As  for  Jones,  he  was  not  interested 


in  the  conundrum.  The  one  important  fact 
to  him  was  that ,  unaided,  single-handed,  and 
of  his  own  motion,  he  had  captured  a  war- 
ship. No  one  had  told  him  to  do  it.  The 
feat  had  not  even  been  suggested.  But  he 
had  done  it.  Here  was  substantial  evidence 
of  his  achievement.  Moment  by  moment 
he  straightened  and  stiffened.  He  held  his 
chin  well  up.  He  wagged  his  head  when  he 
talked.  His  stride  became  a  strut.  With  a 
delicious  air  of  proprietorship  he  conducted 
Pinkey  Barstow  about  the  gunboat,  finally 
leading  him  up  to  the  bridge. 

"I'm  going  to  have  a  look  at  that 
fort,"  he  declared,  swinging  the  search- 
light around  and  fumbling  with  the  switch 
keys. 

Presently  he  found  the  proper  combina- 
tion, and  a  broad  white  ray  leaped  over 
the  water.  Out  of  the  distant  darkness 
jumped  the  crumbling  bastions  and  mouldy 
casements  of  Guanica's  century-old  moro. 
As  the  circle  of  light  swung  up  the  walls  the 
central  tower  was  revealed,  and  they  saw 
that  from  a  staff  a  flag  was  floating. 
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announced   that  the  water-pipes  were  on  their  way  east 
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^' Jones,  isn't  that  a  white  flag?"  cie- 
n^anded  Mr.  Barstow. 

"I  should  say  it  was  white." 

''Then  the  fort  must  have  surrendered." 

''  Yes, "observed  Mr.  Jones  complacently, 
''  I  expect  that  I've  captured  that,  too." 

Never  did  Roman  general  thundering 
down  the  Via  Appia  with  his  victorious  le- 
gions at  his  heels  enjoy  a  keener  satisfaction 
than  was  granted  to  Pluribus  Jones  there  on 
the  deck  of  Guanica's  only  gunboat.  His 
pose  was  superb.  Thrusting  one  hand  be- 
tween the  brass  buttons  of  the  police  coat's 
capacious  breast,  squaring   his  shoulders 


anew,  he  gazed  at  the  white  rag  that  waved 
dejectedly  above  the  old  tower. 

"Do  you  know,  Mr.  Barstow,  this  is  the 
first  war-ship  I  ever  took,  and  that's  the 
only  fort  I  ever  captured?  It's  a  funny 
feeling,  ain't  it?" 

With  never  a  smile  on  his  bland  features 
Pinkey  Barstow  turned  and  held  out  his 
hand. 

"Mr.  Jones,  allow  me  to  congratulate  you. 
But  you  were  bound  to  do  it  sooner  or  later. 
I  knew  that  long  ago." 

"Honest,  Mr.  Barstow?  Did  you  think 
I  could?" 


The  crew  took  to  cover. — Page  725. 
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"Think!  Why,  I  was  certain  of  it  from 
the  first." 

A  long,  deeply  breathed  sigh  of  content 
escaped  from  Mr.  Jones.  With  it  he  breathed 
out  the  last  of  his  unreliance  on  self.  From 
then  on  he  was  captain  of  his  soul. 


V 


It  was  not  until  the  gray,  uncertain  dawn 
of  the  next  morning  that  the  mystery  was 
solved,  Mr.  Jones  had  borrowed  the  King 
Olaps  engineer  and  second  mate,  and  had 


run  his  war-ship  in  beside  Guanica's  biggest 
pier  for  purposes  of  reconnoitre,  when  there 
approached  from  the  shore  a  little  band  led 
by  an  imposing  personage  who  wore  a  frock- 
coat  and  held  above  his  shiny  silk. hat  a  cane 
on  which  had  been  tied  a  white  handker- 
chief. 

"Ah,  a  truce  party,"  observed  Barstow, 
lighting  a  fresh  cigarette  and  peering  over 
the  rail.  "Now,  perhaps,  we'll  lea^rn  what 
someof  thismeans.  You  talk  to  them,  Jones, 
you're  the  doctor." 

The  imposing  personage  spoke  first  in 
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Spanish,  eloquently  and  at  some  length,  but 
Jones  only  shook  his  head.  French  was 
tried  next,  with  no  better  result. 

"Can't  any  of  you  talk  EngUsh?"  de- 
manded Jones  autocratically. 

"Bueno!  Los  Americanos!"  exclaimed 
the  frock -coated  personage  delightedly. 
"That  is  excellent,  sefiors,  excellent!  You 
will  understand,  therefore,  that  we  come  to 
protest  against  a  barbarity.  His  Excel- 
lency el  Presidente  and  his  councillors  have 
fled  to  the  mountains.  The  army  has  fled, 
also.  Surely  you  will  not  for  hire  hurl  your 
dynamite  among  innocent  women  and  chil- 
dren and  peaceful  citizens?  You  will  not 
destroy  our  beautiful  city  with  your  dread 
Vesuvius?^'' 

"Dynamite!  Vesuvius!"  Mr. 
Jones  was  more  puzzled  by  the  Eng- 
lish words  than  he  had  been  by  those 
of  a  foreign  tongue. 

Not  so  Pinkey  Barstow.  Follow- 
ing with  his  eyes  the  direction  in 
which  the  silk-hatted  personage  had 
waved  his  hand,  Mr.  Barstow's  gaze 
had  been  turned  to  the  King  Olaj, 
which  still*  swung  at  anchor  out  in  the 
harbor.  Never  did  banana  steamer 
look  her  character  less.     Projecting 


from  either  side  of  her  bow  was  an  eighteen- 
inch  water-main,  giving  to  her,  from  that 
distance  and  in  that  Hght,  a  most  formidable 
and  warlike  appearance. 

And  what  war-ship  was  it  which  looked 
like  that  ?  Why,  the  U.  S.  S.  Vesuvius,  to 
be  sure;  the  far-famed  dynamite  thrower, 
of  which,  once  upon  a  time,  we  had  ex- 
pected great  things,  but  which  had  failed, 
somehow  or  other,  to  come  up  to  specifica- 
tions. Now  he  remembered.  The  Vesu- 
vius had  torpedo  tubes  projecting  from  her 
bow,  and  they  had  been  about  equal  in  size 
and  destructiveness  to  those  water-mains 
on  the  King  Olaj. 

A  few  queries  put  to  the  leader  of  the 
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They  embraced  each  other,  after  the  manner  of  the  Latins. 
— Page   732. 
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truce  party  elicited  corrobora- 
tive facts.     Yes,  the  Vesuvius 
had  been  expected.     Both  the 
government  and  the  revolution- 
ists had  threatened  to  buy  her, 
both    had    sent    agents  to  the 
United  States  for  that  purpose. 
He  of  the  frock-coat  expressed 
the   hope    that   the   insurgents 
would  be  con- 
tent  with    a 
peaceful  vic- 
tory, would  not     - 
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Put  a  regiment  at  his  disposal. 


test  the  dynamite -throwing  qualities  of 
their  destroyer  on  the  town. 

Mr.  Barstow  grinned  and  took  Pluribus 
Jones  to  one  side. 

When  the  honorable  President  of  Guan- 
ica,  with  his  honorable  councillors  and  his 
breathless  army,  was  summoned  back  from 
the  mountains,  when  all  those  valiant  gen- 
tlemen learned  that  they  had  been  scared 
out  of  their  capitol  by  a  storm-battered  ba- 
nana steamer  laden  with  iron  water-pipes, 
they  were  more  or  less  chagrined.  But 
when  they  discovered  that  the  victorious 
insurgents  had  been  scared  just  as  badly,  if 
not  worse,  and  had  lost  their  stolen  gunboat 
in  the  bargain,  then  they  felt  better. 

First  of  all  they  laughed,  loud  and  long. 
They  embraced  each  other,  after  the  man- 
ner of  the  Latins.  Lastly  they  looked  upon 
the  unhandsome  features  of  Pluribus  Jones, 
observed  the  self-confidence  with  which  he 
bore  himself,  the  airof  authority  with  which 
he  spoke,  and  marvelling  much,  they  hailed 
him  as  a  hero  and  the  savior  of  Guanica. 
Jones  did  not  deny  it. 

They  began  by  holding  a  reception  in  his 


honor  on  the 
plaza.  Then 
they  presented 
to  him  a  purse 
of  gold,  accom- 
panied by  a 
Latin-inscribed 
parchment  on 
which  were  set  forth  the  details  of  his  hero- 
ism and  the  country's  gratitude.  A  few 
enthusiasts  clamored  for  a  bronze  monu- 
ment of  him  to  be  erected  opposite  that  of 
the  great  Bolivar,  but  this  enterprise  Jones 
discouraged.  All  that  he  desired,  he  said, 
was  a  gang  of  workmen  to  lay  his  water- 
pipes  through  the  streets  of  Guanica,  as  per 
contract.  The  minister  of  war  promptly  put 
a  regiment  at  his  disposal  and  lodged  him 
luxuriously  in  the  government  palace  while 
the  work  y^rogressed.  Also  his  friend,  the 
Honorable  Barstow,  was  similarly  favored. 
And  when  the  job  was  completed,  more 
than  a  month  inside  the  forfeit  limit,  the 
high  officials  accompanied  the  departing 
Jones  and  his  friend  to  the  harbor  mouth  on 
the  restored  gunboat,  with  the  government's 
best  band  playing  American  coon  songs  and 
salute  guns  banging  at  the  rate  of  two  a 
minute. 

At  last  ''the  tumult  and  the  shoutings 
died."  The  two  had  retired  to  the  after- 
deck  of  the  coast-liner,  away  from  the  curi- 
ous eyes  of  the  other  passengers. 

''There  was  a  time,"  observed  Mr.  Jones 
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reflectively,  as  he  gazed  back  at  the  disap-    shoulder  and  spoke  as  one  who  voices  an 
pearing  harbor  mouth,  ''when  I  wouldn't    old  conviction. 


have  believed  I  could  do  the  things  I've  done 
since  I  first  sighted  that  place — capturing  a 
war-ship,  and  all  that." 

Mr.  Barstow  laid  a  fraternal  hand  on  his 


"  But  you  were  bound  to  do  something  of 
the  kind  sometime,  Jones;  it  was  in  you." 

"Yes,  I  suppose  that's  right,"  assented 
Pluribus  Jones. 


'^/i^UCl^ 


THE    E    M    I    B    LOWESTOFT 


By    Winfield    Scott    Moody 

Illustration  (frontispiece)  by  Walter  Appleton  Clark 


T  five  o'clock  of  a  summer 
afternoon  Mr.  Peter  Wyck- 
off  found  himself  in  Union 
Square.  It  was  the  hour 
dedicated  to  tea,  or  to  other 
soothing  liquids,  and  Peter 
had  kept  his  seat  in  the  open  trolley-car  as 
far  uptown  ?.s  Fourteenth  Street,  with  a  crys- 
tallizing idea  of  betaking  himself  to  a  cer- 
tam  club  where  the  back  piazza,  overlooking 
a  little  green  garden  hidden  among  the  old 
houses  and  new  office-buildings,  offered  a 
shaded  seat,  a  gentle  breeze,  good  talk  and 
an  excellent  choice  of  what  Mr.  Swiveller 
used  to  call  "modest  quenchers."  Peter's 
day  in  the  newspaper  office  where  he  earned 
his  bread  and  butter  and  occasional  pot  of 
jam  had  been  shorter  than  usual,  so  here  he 
was.  And  since  his  wife  had  told  him  that 
morning  that  she  had  agreed  to  spend  the 
afternoon  in  the  frosty  airs  of  Columbia 
Heights  with  her  oldest  friend,  Peter  knew 
that  going  home  now  would  be  but  a  waste 
of  good  time. 

So  he  "was  loitering  through  the  Square 
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toward  the  inviting  shadows  of  the  Crafts- 
men's Club,  when  a  bright  beam  of  sun- 
shine slanted  through  Fifteenth  Street  and 
smote  a  great  brass  pot  in  front  of  the  an- 
tiquity shop  of  Dirck  Amstel.  Glancing 
off,  the  sunbeam  brought  its  message  to  the 
receptive  Peter,  whose  feet  turned  instinc- 
tively westward. 

Dirck  Amstel  was  a  chubby,  rubicund 
Dutchman  who  bore  the  pleasant  reputa- 
tion of  being  the  only  honest  dealer  in  old 
furniture  and  bric-a-brac  in  New  York. 
Perhaps  this  phrase  implied  a  slander  upon 
many  worthy  members  of  the  guild  of  an- 
iiquaires,  but  such  was  the  speech  of  peo- 
ple. So  Amstel  continued  to  tell  the  truth, 
so  far  as  he  knew  it,  about  his  wares,  and  to 
shame  Beelzebub  if  not  his  brethren-in- 
trade;  and  as  he  stood  with  his  fat  legs 
spread  well  apart  among  his  chairs  and 
tables  and  tall  clocks,  the  blue  heaven  of 
ancient  Delft  chargers  which  he  had  con- 
structed upon  his  ceiling  smiled  down  upon 
him  graciously. 

As  Peter  descended  the    steps  worn  by 
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faithful  feet  into  the  basement  shop,  Amstel 
flung  open  the  door  and  bowed  with  the 
cordiahty  of  a  welcoming  head  porter  in  a 
Swiss  hotel  out  of  season. 

*'  Mr.  Wyckoff,  I  hoped  you  would  come 
in  to-day,"  he  beamed.  "I've  just  got  the 
sweetest  little  bit  of  old  Wedgewood  you 
eversaw — a  sugar  bowl — and  they  broke  the 
creamer  and  teapot  for  me  in  the  devil  cus- 
tom-house!" concluded  the  good  Amstel  in 
a  very  fierce  tone,  and  with  the  mildest  ex- 
pression in  his  gentle  blue  eyes.  "They 
will  ruin  me — your  devil  customs  examiners. 
They  break  for  me  something  each  time." 

"  This  is  a  dangerous  time  for  me  to  come 
in  here,"  remarked  Peter.  "  I  firmly  intend 
not  to  buy  a  single  thing,  and  that's  always  a 
bad  sign,  for  me.  Where  did  you  get  that 
case  ?  "  indicating  a  shallow  cupboard  with  a 
high,  curving  top,  the  edges  of  its  narrow 
shelves  carved  and  colored  with  the  clumsy 
skill  of  the  Dutch  cabinet-maker. 

"It  came  in  with  all  these  last  things,"  said 
Amstel  placidly. 

"This  come  in  the  same  lot?  "  asked  Peter, 
standing  with  a  thick,  shallow,  round  dish  in 
his  two  hands,  his  eyes  searching  the  surface. 

"No,"  said  Amstel  quickly.  "A  man 
brought  that  in  to  me  last  week.  There 
are  eight  of  them.  Aren't  they  magnifi- 
cent?" He  waved  his  hand  toward  a  cab- 
inet, where  Peter's  eyes  were  dazzled. 

"I  give  you  my  word,  Mr.  Wycko^," 
said  the  dealer,  "that  I  have  never  seen 
more  magnificent  decoration  in  old  Low- 
estoft. Look  at  it!  And  the  cipher  in  the 
centre — ah,  why  w^as  it  not  a  coat-of-arms! 
But  it  would  have  been  too  gorgeous,  per- 
haps.    As  it  is,  I  have  never  seen  finer." 

Gorgeous  it  was,  certainly.  The  dish 
Peter  held  was  a  hot-water  plate  about  nine 
inches  in  diameter,  made  hollow,  in  the  late 
eighteenth -century  fashion.  The  paste  was 
hard  as  glass,  clear  bluish  white  in  color, 
and  with  the  familiar  "orange-peel"  sur- 
face under  the  glaze.  The  hollow  edge  was 
quite  half  an  inch  thick,  and  its  face  was 
entirely  covered  with  an  elaborate  pattern 
of  reddish-brown  berries  with  heavy  gold 
stems  and  leaves,  interspersed  with  Httle 
points  in  deep,  vivid  blue,  which  "  threw  up" 
the  whole  design  into  a  border  of  great  bril- 
liancy. In  the  centre  of  the  plate  an  oval 
band  of  the  same  pattern,  but  smaller  in 
size,  enclosed  the  four  gold  letters  E  M  I  B, 
in  a  flowing  script. 


Peterweighedit,upanddown,inhishands. 
This  ware,  classified  as  "  Lowestoft "  by  one 
army  of  collectors,  and  as  "Chinese"  by 
equally  fervent  devotees,  was  his  special  de- 
light. And  here  was  the  finest  specimen  he 
had  ever  seen ,  and  the  four  initials  were  those 
of  his  wife's  maiden  name — Edith  Macin- 
tosh Burton.  And  eight — eight — such  treas- 
ures! How  she  would  gloat  over  them!  And 
how  he  wanted  them  himself!  How  they 
would  shine  on  the  wall  of  his  dining-room, 
or  in  his  china-closet,  already  well  filled  with 
the  spoils  of  that  gentle  chase  in  which  he 
and  his  young  wife  were  generous  rivals. 

"  But  it  looks  so  perfectly  fresh  and  new," 
he  hesitated,  noting  every  detail  of  form 
and  color  and  decoration.  "It  can't  be 
original.     It  must  be  a  fake." 

Amstel's  shoulders  touched  his  ears. 

"  Who  can  tell  ?  "  he  said.  "  Not  I.  And 
yet  I  would  swear  they  are  old.  They  may 
look  to  be  a  modern  reproduction,  yet 
something  tells  me  they  are  really  old." 

They  laid  out  the  eight  plates  on  a  table 
and  scrutinized  each  piece.  On  two  of 
them  the  gilding  was  considerably  worn, 
though  the  enamels  were  bright,  and  a  long, 
thin  crack  marked  another.  "  But  they 
could  fake  up  all  that,"  sniffed  Peter,  as- 
suming a  doubt  he  did  not  feel.  "  What  do 
you  want  for  them?" 

Amstel  spread  out  both  hands.  "  To  you 
to-day — if  you  want  them — almost  your 
own  price.  I  bought  them  very  cheap  from 
a  man  who  said  he  got  them  at  an  auction. 
I  don't  know  anything  about  them  except 
that  they  look  to  be  as  fine  old  Lowestoft 
as  I  ever  had  in  my  shop.  I  have  marked 
them  ten  dollars  each.  But  that  doesn't 
count — make  me  an  offer.  I  am  strapped 
— I  have  paid  out  all  my  money  to  your 
devil  customs  to  get  my  last  invoice,  and 
now  I  have  nothing  for  my  butcher.  Make 
me  an  offer." 

Peter's  head  buzzed.    The  brilliant  colors 
of  the  enamelled  border  flashed  in  his  eyes; 
the  hypnotism  which   binds   the   devoted 
china-hunter  gripped   him  fast.     Steady, 
Peter !    Remember  your  own  butcher's  bill ! 

He  laid  down  the  plate  with  such  renun- 
ciation as  the  long-pursed  collector  never 
knows. 

"I'll  bet  they're  all  right,"  he  said,  "but 
I  guess  they're  not  for  me.  I  can't  afford 
'em." 

"Make  me  an  offer,  Mr.  Wyckoff,"  in- 
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sisted  Amstel,  strong  in  the  desire  to  sell 
something  before  the  sun  went  down. 

"  Oh,  well,  I'll  give  you  twenty-five  dol- 
lars for  the  whole  lot,"  laughed  Peter. 

Amstel  drew  the  last  deep  whiff  of  his 
cigarette,  and  through  the  great  cloud  of 
smoke  that  veiled  his  face  his  words  came 
slowly : 

"  They  are  yours.  I  gave  just  twenty  for 
them.  If  I  should  keep  them  for  a  wnile 
I  would  get  three  times  that — no  doubt  of 
it.     But  to-day  I'll  take  twenty-five." 

When  Peter's  wife  arrived  from  Colum- 
bia Heights,  a  little  later,  she  found  a  card- 
table  opened  in  the  middle  of  the  httle 
drawing-room,  and  spread  out  upon  it  were 
eight  wonderful  Lowestoft  plates  marked 
with  her  maiden  initials.  Peter  stood  erect 
beside  them  in  the  attitude  of  a  showman. 

"  Priceless  heirlooms  of  the  Burton  fam- 
ily, rivalling  the  famous  Garland  collection, 
now  the  property  of  Mr.  J.  P.  Morgan,  and 
to  be  seen  in  the  Metropolitan  Museum — " 
he  began,  and  then — "  aren't  they  wonders, 
Edith?  Wasn't  it  luck  that  took  me  to 
Amstel's  instead  of  to  the  club?" 

She  gave  one  enraptured  look  and  for- 
gave him  on  the  spot,  even  to  the  extent  of 
a  big  hug,  for  having  bought  china  when 
she  was  not  present  as  counsellor. 

"  My  great-aunt's  name  was  Edith  Mac- 
intosh Burton,  and  I've  heard  she  had  a  lot 
of  wonderful  china,"  was  Mrs.  Peter's  last 
waking  speech  that  night.  *'I  wonder  if 
they  could  have  belonged  to  her." 

In  the  blaze  of  the  morning  sun  the 
Lowestoft  plates  looked  as  though  they  had 
just  come  from  the  kiln.  "  Oh,  do  you  sup- 
pose they  are  new  ?  "  faltered  Mrs.  Peter,  in 
the  reaction  from  her  rapture  of  the  night 
before. 

"No,  I  don't,"  said  Peter  bluntly.  "But 
I'll  tell  you  what  I'm  going  to  do,  just  fori un. 
I'm  going  to  take  two  of  'em  down  to  Grims» 
by,  and  ask  him  to  look  at  'em .  But  I'm  sure, 
anyhow.     I  can  }eel  'em  old,  in  my  hands." 

Mr.  Grimsby,  with  whom  Peter  had  a 
friendly  acquaintance;  was  the  expert  au- 
thority on  old  china  in  the  great  house  of 
Lungeon  &  Co.,  jewellers,  goldsmiths  and 
dealers  in  works  of  art,  ancient  and  mod- 
ern. He  was  a  sober  Scot,  whose  native 
shrewdness  had  been  whetted  by  attrition 
with  every  variety  of  antique  vessel,  from 
Moabite  shards  to  the  cunning  master- 
pieces ot  Delatour,  of  Paris. 


"  They  look  fine,"  said  Grimsby,  as  Peter 
laid  the  two  plates  on  his  table.  "  Aye,  fine. 
But  you  leave  'em  wi'  me  for  a  few  days. 
I'll  have  another  look  at  'em  to-night." 

Meantime,  heedless  of  such  important 
matters  as  old  porcelain,  a  happy- jack  prime 
minister  in  South  America  rallied  his  friends 
to  a  revolution  and  fired  on  the  American 
flag  in  his  capital.  All  this  brought  work  to 
the  newspaper  offices  in  New  York,  and  in 
the  absorption  of  work  Peter  almost  forgot 
his  china,  except  when  he  and  Mrs.  Peter 
worshipped  it  together,  at  night. 

"  Mr.  Wyckoff,"  said  the  managing  edi- 
tor one  afternoon,  "  I  wish  you'd  go  over  to 
Boston  to-night  and  see  Senator  Russell — 
you'll  find  him  at  the  Commonweal.  Ask 
him  about  the  chances  of  the  Patagonian 
treaty  being  signed  before  they  knock  off, 
down  in  Washington.  Afraid  he  won't  say 
anything.  If  he  should,  send  it  down  by 
wire,  of  course;  if  he  won't,  then  get  some- 
thing about  the  Patagonian  trade  for  a 
Sunday  story." 

Senator  Russell  was  non-committal  about 
the  treaty,  when  Peter  found  him,  the  next 
day.  He  couldn't  say  anything;  didn't  be- 
lieve in  anything,  apparently.  Perhaps  it 
was  the  drenching  rain,  snapping  like  sleet 
against  the  big  window-pane  in  the  whis- 
tling east  wind,  that  chilled  his  usual  bland 
volubility.  So  Peter  was  obliged  to  con- 
tent himself  with  extracting  certain  trade 
statistics  from  the  reluctant  statesman,  to- 
gether with  a  few  general  reflections  upon 
the  climate  of  New  England,  and  retired 
from  the  senatorial  presence  to  write  his 
"story." 

His  duties  ended,  Peter  stretched  his 
arms  and  walked  to  the  window.  Nearly 
three  hours  to  dispose  of  before  his  train 
left.  The  rain  had  slackened,  and  Boston 
was  once  more  afoot,  in  numbers.  Peter 
drifted  out  into  the  gentle  current,  and  "  fol- 
lowing some  fine  instinct  in  his  feet,"  he 
strolled  along  a  street  skirting  the  Common. 
But  the  stroll  ended  abruptly  scarcely  ten 
minutes  after  it  began.  It  ended  in  front 
of  a  shop  window  over  which  ran  the  legend 
"Thomas  Harrigan,  Antiques."  He  never 
saw  the  beautiful  chaise-longue  with  the 
curves  of  Lalonde  in  its  slender  frame,  nor 
the  lovely  vases  of  cobalt  Sevres,  nor  the 
ivory  clock,  nor  the  silver  teapot  of  Geor- 
gian form.  But  he  did  see — and  he  rubbed 
his  eyes — a  great  round  tureen  of  Lowes- 
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toft  with  an  unmistakable  border  of  berries 
and  gold  leaves,  and  on  the  side  the  letters 
E  M  I  B! 

The  amateur  china-hunter  stalks  his  prey 
with  a  childlike  craft  which  every  dealer 
understands  and  humors  with  suitable  grav- 
ity. Accordingly,  with  the  tureen  hidden  in 
his  heart,  Peter's  interest  in  a  pair  of  Shef- 
field candlesticks  w^ith  great  glass  bell  shades, 
which  stood  on  a  table  near  the  door,  was 
profound,  and  they  chaffered  for  ten  min- 
utes over  them  before  Peter  shifted  to  the 
silver  teapot  made  when  George  was  King. 

A  row  of  Sevres  plates,  exquisite  with  por- 
traits after  Isabey,  caught  Peter's  eye  as 
they  looked  down  superciliously  from  the 
narrow  shelves  of  a  tall  cabinet  of  buhl. 

"  Ay,  sir,  they  be  fine,  but  for  me,  the  old 
English  china  is  grander,"  said  Harrigan's 
Yorkshire  shopman. 

Peter  assented.  And  then,  ''  What's  that 
round  dish  in  the  window?"  he  asked. 
Thus  he  pounced  upon  his  quarry,  after 
twenty  minutes  of  circling  about. 

"  Oh,  ay,  sir,  there's  your  EngHsh  china. 
That's  fine  old  Lowestoft.  He  has  a  whole 
great  dinner  sairvice  of  it." 

Peter's  heart  thumped  hard.  His  voice 
forsook  him  for  a  moment.  Then  he  said 
coolly: 

"  In  good  condition  ?    Where  is  it  ?  " 

''  It's  in  back,  sir.  Oh,  here's  himself,  to 
show  ye." 

Himself,  the  Harrigan,  came  toward 
them,  a  spare,  brown  old  man  peering  over 
his  steel-rimmed  spectacles.  Those  sharp 
gray  eyes  saw  everything,  and  that  leather 
mask  of  a  face  told  nothing.  He  led  the 
way  back  into  the  old  shop,  where,  under  a 
skylight,  two  great  extension  tables  held  a 
burden  that  made  Peter  tremble  from  head 
to  foot. 

A  whole  dinner  service  of  the  E  M  I  B 
Lowestoft!  Piles  of  dinner  plates,  piles  of 
soup  plates,  piles  of  dessert  plates,  piles  of 
platters  of  graduated  sizes,  some  oval,  some 
oblong,  with  double-notched  corners^  salad 
bowls  and  vegetable  dishes  round  and 
square,  tureens  large  and  small,  shallow 
fruit  baskets  with  latticed  sides,  taller  com- 
potes, and  standing  guard  over  the  whole 
shining  array,  three  urns  some  fifteen  inches 
high,  whether  flower  vases  or  wine-coolers 
Peter's  whirling  head  could  not  decide. 

"A  fine  lot,  sir,"  said  Harrigan  quietly. 

Peter  stood  very  still,  pulling  himself  to- 


gether. When  a  man  loves  old  china  better 
than  anything  else  in  the  world  save  the 
wife  of  his  bosom,  he  recognizes  the  fact 
that  among  all  the  china  worthy  to  be  cov- 
eted, certain  pieces  are  for  him  his  very 
heart's  desire,  and  he  knows  them  when  he 
sees  them  before  his  eyes,  and  he  cleaves  to 
them  with  a  mighty  yearning  that  will  not 
be  gainsaid.  As  Peter  looked  upon  the 
E  M  I  B  Lowestoft  he  knew  that  he  must 
have  it ;  there  was  no  question  except  how 
he  was  going  to  get  it. 

"Looks  good,"  he  said  at  length,  "but 
are  you  sure  about  it?  It's  as  fresh  as 
though  it  had  been  made  last  week." 

Harrigan  did  not  condescend  to  reply  cat- 
egorically. "  'Tis  fine,"  he  said ;  "  and  thim 
that  owned  it  kep'  it  well.  In  th'  old  days 
a  sarvice  like  that  was  a  fam'ly  treasure." 

"  Do  you  want  to  sell  any  of  the  platters 
separately?"    suggested  Peter. 

"No,  I'll  not  break  it  up,"  answered  the 
dealer.  "  It  shall  go  in  a  lump.  I  got  it  in 
a  lump,  and  it  shall  go  that  way." 

A  dash  of  the  returning  rain  upon  the 
skylight  overhead  spurred  Peter's  wits.  He 
must  have  it ;  for  what  sum  would  this  gray 
cool  Celt  surrender  it  to  him  ?  He  had  a  few 
hundred  dollars  in  the  bank,  but  he  needed 
to  keep  something  on  call.  He  remembered 
a  bond  for  a  thousand  dollars  which  he  had 

bought  several  months  before Steady, 

Peter  1  The  attendant  spirit  of  Mrs.  Peter 
stood  at  his  elbow,  as  she  always  did,  but 
somehow  he  realized  that  she  did  not  for- 
bid him;  he  could  feel  her  anxiety  running 
abreast  of  his  own.     Steady,  Peter! 

"How  much  do  you  want  for  it?"  he 
asked,  and  through  the  beating  of  the  rain 
he  listened  for  the  dealer's  reply. 

"There's  near  a  hundher  pieces  of  it, 
and  it's  dog  cheap  at  six  hundher,"  an- 
swered Harrigan. 

Peter  shook  his  head,  though  he  knew 
the  old  man's  price  was  not  exorbitant. 

"What  do  you  know  about  it?"  he  said. 
"  What  family  did  it  come  from  ?  How  can 
I  be  sure  it  isn't  a  fake  ?  That's  a  lot  of 
money.     I'd  like  it,  but  not  for  that." 

"Are  ye  in  th'  business?"  shot  back 
Harrigan,  fixing  Peter  with  a  shrewd  glance 
of  his  gray  eyes. 

Peter  laughed.  "Oh,  no,"  he  said,  "I'm 
not  a  dealer — I  wish  I  were.  I  should 
make  more  money." 

"Excuse   mc,   sir,"   said   the  old   man 
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politely.  ''  But  ye've  an  eye  for  th'  best  in 
me  shop,  and  I've  not  had  the  pleesure  o' 
seein'  ye  here  before." 

"No,  I  don't  live  in  Boston,"  said  Peter, 
"  and  I  should  hardly  know  where  to  put  so 
much  china  in  my  house.  But  I  like  it,  and 
I  wish  I  could  come  to  terms  with  you." 

"Mak'  me  an  offer,"  said  Harrigan 
promptly.  "  'Tis  a  slow  lot,  till  th'  right 
man  comes  along.  I  didn't  pay  too  much 
for  it,  and  I'd  hke  to  find  a  customer  on  a 
rainy  day.  Ye  know  well  ye  don't  see  a 
sarvice  like  that  twice  in  your  life.  Tell 
me,  sir,  did  ye  iver  in  all  your  life  before  see 
near  six  dozen  old  Lowestoft  plates  o'  th' 
same  lot?  And  'most  all  the  big  pieces; 
there  was  little  of  it  smashed,  ye  can  see,  in 
all  th'  years  since  it  was  made.  And  all  in 
perrfect  condition.  I  don't  look  to  find  an- 
other sarvice  like  it.  I'd  like  to  hear  your 
offer." 

Peter  walked  about  the  tables,  scrutiniz- 
ing, handling,  counting ;  while  the  attendant 
Yorkshire  dusted  off  the  china  and  laid  one 
of  the  urns  tenderly  in  his  arms.  No  more 
beautiful  picture  of  maternal  love  could  be 
conceived  than  Peter  with  the  big  Lowestoft 
vase  folded  to  his  bosom.  Ninety-four  pieces 
in  all.  Peter  drew  his  pencil,  for  his  head 
was  not  as  steady  as  he  could  wish,  and  mul- 
tiplied ninety-four  by — four.  Result,  three 
hundred  and  seventy-six.  He  turned  to 
Harrigan  with  his  sweetest  smile. 

"I  want  'em,"  he  said,  ''and  I  know 
exactly  what  I  can  afford  to  spend  for 
china  just  now.  I  couldn't  spend  more  if 
the  stuff  had  belonged  to  Brian  Boru.  I'll 
give  you  three  hundred  and  seventy-five 
dollars  for  the  lot." 

Harrigan  stood  impassive  for  a  full  min- 
ute. Then,  "Ye  can  have  'em,"  he  said. 
"  Bide  here  a  moment,  sir,"  and  he  went 
into  a  dusty  cave  of  tapestries,  where  he 
rummaged  in  his  old  desk. 

"Lady  Eliza!"  ejaculated  Yorkshire 
under  his  breath.  "  I  beheve  he  paid  more 
money  for  'em.  It's  fair  wonderful  vvhat 
he'll  do  on  a  rainy  day  in  the  summer. 
Ye  coom  to  him  just  right,  sir." 

As  Harrigan  came  back  Peter  remarked: 

"  It's  a  little  queer,  since  you  wouldn't 
sell  any  of  that  china  separately,  that  I 
should  have  bought  some  of  it  the  other  day 
in  New  York." 

"  Ay  ?  "  said  Harrigan  placidly.  "  What 
sort  wa^  it?     Hot-water  plates?" 


"Yes,  eight  of  'em,"  said  Peter. 

"Ah,  well,"  said  Harrigan,  "china's 
strange  stuff.  I've  had  that  sarvice  for  a 
year,  and  I  couldn't  sell  it.  I  don't  know 
why — it's  just  one  o'  th'  quare  things  about 
this  business.  I'm  perrfectly  sure  they're 
old,  and  kem  from  a  great  house,  and  as 
for  th'  beautee  o'  th'  decoration,  ye  can  see 
for  yourself.  But  they  stuck  with  me,  and 
a  few  weeks  ago  I  sent  th'  hot-water  plates 
to  an^auction-room  to  see  what  'ud  happen. 
Holy  Mother!  they  was  near  steahn'  'em 
from  me.  They  got  knocked  down  for  a 
dollar  'n'  a  half  apiece,  just  as  I  got  in  th' 
dure.  I'd  no  chance  to  bid  'em  up.  But 
ye  can  see  how  aisy  a  big  sarvice'll  be  scat- 
tered. I'm  glad  you've  got  the  lot,  sir. 
It  sh'd  go  into  a  gintleman's  house  and  not 
be  kickin'  about  th'  auction  rooms." 

Peter  drew  a  check  and  handed  it  to  the 
old  man ,  with  his  address  written  on  his  card . 

"Now,  you  pack  those  so  carefully  they 
could  go  to  Australia,"  he  said,  "  for  if  they 
should  get  smashed  by  the  express  com- 
pany, I'd  never  forgive  you." 

"No  fear,  sir,"  said  Harrigan.  "Ye'll 
have  them  all  safe  in  your  dinin'-room  in  a 
coople  o'  days.  So  ye're  from  New  York, 
sir?  Eh,  well;  I  know  they  get  big  prices 
in  New  York,  but  I  kape  on  here ;  maybe  I 
get  in  me  bills  just  as  well  as  they  do — may- 
be a  little  better.  And  it's  true,  what  Sax- 
on, your  big  auctioneer  in  New  York,  told 
me  once.  He  said  America  was  no  market 
for  old  china.     London's  th'  place." 

Peter  glanced  at  his  watch.  Lie  must  go 
now  to  catch  his  train.  But  as  his  eye  fell 
on  his  glittering  treasures  he  could  scarcely 
turn  his  back  upon  them. 

"Here,"  he  said,  taking  up  one  of  the 
urns;  "give  me  a  piece  of  paper  around 
that  and  I'll  take  it  with  me ;  I  want  some- 
thing to  show  to  my  wife  to-night." 

"O  Peter,"  groaned  Mrs.  Peter,  a  few 
hours  later,  as  they  lived  over  again  to- 
gether the  exciting  hour  in  Harrigan's  shop 
while  the  Lowestoft  urn  shone  upon  the 
pier-table,  very  ocular  proof  of  the  fairy 
story.  "  O  Peter — how  much  did  you  have 
to  pay  for  all  that  lovely  china  ?  " 

But  the  young  man  was  tired,  after  the 
long  day,  and  a  sudden  whim  of  secrecy 
possessed  him. 

"I'm  not  going  to  tell  you,"  he  laughed. 
"I  paid  so  much  I'm  afraid  to  tell  you,  but 
even  at  the  price,  it  was  dirt  cheap." 
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"Oh,  dearl"  she  lamented.  "I  know 
it  was  more  than  we  can  afford.  But  it's  so 
lovely,  I'm  glad  you  got  it.  But  I  can't  really 
believe  it's  all  our  very  own.  And  do  you 
suppose  it  did  belong  to  my  Great-aunt 
Burton  ?  And  won't  burglars  come  in  and 
steal  it  ?  But  isn't  it  gorgeous^  even  if  it  did 
cost  such  a  lot  ?  And  where  did  you  get  the 
money,  all  at  once?" 

Peter's  perverse  imp  whispered  in  his  ear. 

"  Don't  you  remember  that  trolley-car 
bond  I  got  last  winter?"  he  said. 

"But  that  was  a  thousand  dollars!" 
gasped  Mrs.  Peter  in  consternation.  "You 
didn't  give  all  that  for  it,  did  you  ?" 

"Not  quite  all,"  returned  the  wicked 
Peter.  "And  you  know  this  china  is  all  your 
own — I  got  it  for  you.  It  has  your  maiden 
initials  on  it,  and  you  oughtn't  to  look  gift 
Lowestoft  in  the  mouth.  But  never  mind — 
let's  go  to  bed.  I'm  dead  tired.  And  to- 
morrow on  my  way  to  the  office  I'm  going  to 
take  this  urn  down  for  Grimsby  to  look  at. 
Maybe  it  will  give  him  some  hint  of  the  date 
of  the  whole  lot." 

The  china  arrived  from  Harrigan  in  two 
big  cases  packed  with  almost  Japanese 
care.  When  the  last  piece  was  set  out,  the 
modest  little  apartment  on  the  third  floor 
of  the  old  house  which  sheltered  the  lares  of 
the  Wyckoffs  seemed  to  blaze  with  an 
eighteenth-century  splendor. 

"  O  Peter, "  cried  Mrs.  Peter,  clasping 
her  hands,  "  we  shall  have  to  begin  life  all 
over  again ,  on  another  plane !  We  are  quite 
a  different  sort  of  people,  now,  with  a  whole 
set  of  such  china.  I  shall  feel  different  as 
I  walk  down  the  street,  just  remembering 
that  I've  got  such  things  at  homel" 

They  played  with  their  treasures  till  they 
were  tired,  and  at  last  they  rearranged  all 
their  china-closets  and  hung  platters  on 
the  walls ;  and  when  they  had  finished  the 
whole  dining-room  glittered  with  the  repe- 
tition of  the  golden  E  M  I  B  and  the  two 
urns  stood  upon  the  mantel  in  the  little 
drawing-room. 

Two  days  afterward,  Patagonian  politics 
remaining  still  turbulent,  the  managing 
editor  sent  Peter  to  Washington  for  a  few 
days.  In  his  absence  Mrs.  Peter  perceived 
opportunity  for  general  wardrobe  repairs, 
and  she  was  doing  her  wifely  duty  by  Peter's 
stockings  one  morning  in  the  big,  sunny  bed- 
room, when  a  card  was  brought  to  her. 

"  Mr.  A.  Burleigh-Jacks,"  she  read,  "The 


Willows,  Steets  Purling,  Surrey. — I  don't 
know  this  gentleman,  Mary." 

"  No,  ma'am ;  he  says  he's  a  stranger  who 
is  calling  on  important  business.  He  hasn't 
any  sign  of  a  book  about  him,  ma'am,  and 
he  doesn't  look  just  like  an  agent." 

"  O  Mary,  you  can't  be  sure  about  stran- 
gers," said  Mrs.  Peter  warningly.  "But 
tell  him  I'll  be  in  directly." 

As  she  entered  the  drawing-room  Mr. 
A.  Burleigh-Jacks  rose  from  a  chair  which 
commanded  a  view  of  the  little  dining-room 
from  whose  every  corner  streamed  the  gold- 
en radiance  of  the  E  M  I  B  Lowestoft,  and 
made  a  profound  bow.  He  was  a  fat,  florid 
little  man,  nearly  bald,  with  a  soft,  pointed 
yellow  beard  and  mustache,  irregular 
teeth,  solemn  blue  eyes,  and  a  manner  in 
which  instinctive  deference  seemed  to  be 
smothered  in  careful  dignity.  His  frock- 
coat  was  unbuttoned,  and  a  bright  crimson 
cravat  played  hide-and-seek  between  a 
fawn-colored  waistcoat  and  the  point  of  his 
yellow  beard. 

"I  have  to  ask  a  thousand  pardons  for 
this  intrusion,  madam,"  he  began,  with  a 
broad  accent.  "  Do  I  address  Mrs.  Wyck- 
off  ?  I  have  ventured  to  call  in  the  hope 
of  seeing  Mr.  Peter  Wyckoff  and  begging 
his — er — co-operation  in  righting  a  griev- 
ous wrong." 

Mrs.  Peter's  distrust  rose  instantly.  What 
an  extraordinary  man,  and  what  a  queer 
speech!  Could  he  be  a  gentleman-burglar 
who  had  learned  that  Peter  was  out  of  town, 
and  was  he  meditating  a  dash  for  her  silver 
and  china  ?     She  must  head  him  off. 

"  Oh,  Mr.  Wyckoff  will  not  be  in  before 
dinner,"  she  faltered.  Mrs.  Peter  was  not 
good  at  evasions.  "And  we  are  going  out 
this  evening.  Could  you  not  call  to-morrow 
night?" 

"  Oh,  quite  so,  if  necessary,"  returned 
Mr.  Burleigh-Jacks.  "  But  may  I  not  ex- 
plain the  nature  of  my  business  now,  since 
I  fancy  it  may  be  of  interest  to  you,  as  well  ?" 

"Why — if  you  wish;  please  sit  down," 
said  Edith,  seating  herself  near  the  button 
which  would  summon  Mary. 

Mr.  Burleigh-Jacks  waved  his  hand  tow- 
ard the  mantel,  where  the  two  Lowestoft 
urns  stood  in  splendid  dignity.  He  sighed, 
and  closed  his  eyes  for  a  moment. 

"Ah,  Mrs.  Wyckoffj"  he  said  softly, 
"what  memories  are  aroused  by  the  sight 
of  my  great-grandfather's  china!" 
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Mrs.  Peter  sat  up  very  straight.  What  did 
the  man  mean  ?  As  she  hunted  for  a  suitable 
rejoinder  he  went  on: 

"I  assure  you,  madam,  I  appreciate  to 
the  full  the  delicacy  of  the — er — situation. 
But  I  have  only  recently  learned  that  a  ser- 
vice of  Lowestoft  china  which  belonged  to 
my  great-grandfather  Burleigh  had  been 
sold  to  a  bric-a-brac  dealer  in  Boston 
through  the  dishonesty  of  a  servant.  I  came 
to  this  country  at  once,  and  traced  it  to  a 
?hop  kept  by  an  old  man  called  Harrigan. 
But  the  china  had  disappeared — had  been 
sold  a  few  days  before.  The  dealer  refused 
me  all  information  on  the  subject,  but  I 
managed  to  prevail  on  his  shopman,  a  very 
honest  fellow  from  Yorkshire,  to  give  me 
the  name  and  address  of  the  gentleman  who 
had  bought  it.  And  I  have  come  to  make 
an  appeal  to  Mr.Wyckoff  to  allow  the  service 
to  go  back  to  its  old  place  in  my  family." 

"  But  this  is  a  very  singular  story,''  began 
Mrs.  Peter,  when  she  could  find  her  voice. 

Mr.  Burleigh -Jacks's  round  blue  eyes 
looked  at  her  keenly,  as  though  he  were 
feeling  his  way. 

"I  have  all  the  documents  necessary  to 
establish  my  identity,"  he  said,  pulling  out 
a  large  letter-case  stuffed  with  papers; 
"do  you  care  to  examine  them?" 

"  Oh,  no,  thank  you!"  faltered  Mrs.  Pe- 
ter. Doubtful  and  distressed,  she  shrank 
even  from  taking  the  man's  letter-case  in 
her  hand,  to  say  nothing  of  making  an  in- 
spection of  the  thick  bundle  of  papers  which 
she  knew  she  should  not  readily  under- 
stand, and  which  she  dreaded  as  the  evi- 
dence of  another's  claim  upon  her  china. 
As  she  wavered,  Mr.  Burleigh-Jacks  seemed 
to  draw  a  long  breath,  in  his  yellow^  beard. 

"  But  I  don't  understand,"  she  went  on. 
''I  had  an  idea  the  china  might  have  be- 
longed in  my  own  family.  My  great-aunt's 
name  was  Edith  Macintosh  Burton,  the 
same  as  my  own  maiden  name,  and  I  know 
she  had  some  beautiful  old  china,  and  I 
thought " 

"  Oh,  no,"  insisted  Mr.  Burleigh-Jacks, 
promptly  voluble.  "The  letters  in  the  ci- 
pher will  not  be  E  M  I  B,  but  E  M  J  B, 
the  older  form  of  the  script  J,  with  the  tail 
above  the  line,  and  they  will  stand  for  the 
name  of  my  grandfather.  Sir  Evelyn  Mount- 
Judah  Burleigh.  I  have  water-color  draw- 
ings at  home — unfortunately  I  neglected  to 
bring  thehi  with  me — of  those  very  urns  on 


your  chimney-piece.  I  assure  you,  madam, 
that  Mr.  Wyckoff,  in  permitting  me  to  re- 
imburse him  for  his  outlay — and  a  httle 
more — will  be  simply  restoring  a  beauti- 
ful heirloom  to  its  rightful  owner." 

Mrs.  Peter's  guileless  soul  was  racked 
with  sorrow  and  remorse.  So,  this  was  no 
gentleman-burglar,  but,  as  Pomona  would 
have  said,  the  rightful  heir.  If  what  he  said 
were  true,  it  belonged  to  him,  and  all  her 
dream  of  her  own  great-aunt  was  blown  to 
bits.  And  at  the  bottom  of  her  innocent 
heart  Mrs.  Peter  did  not  doubt  the  truth  of 
what  her  queer  visitor  had  said,  though  she 
gave  up  her  dream  by  no  means  without  a 
struggle.  But  oh,  the  bitterness  of  giving 
it  upl  For  even  in  the  few  days  of  its  pos- 
session she  had  recovered  from  the  first 
shock  of  acquiring  so  much  beautiful  china 
all  at  once,  and  she  felt  it  her  own  heirloom, 
just  now  reclaimed  from  alien  hands.  And 
in  the  strength  of  her  own  desire  to  keep  it 
she  felt  all  the  force  of  the  Englishman's 
claim;  she  seemed  to  realize  just  how  he 
felt,  and  her  very  dread  of  losing  it  made 
his  bold  claim  seem  just  to  her. 

"  But  the  china  is  my  own,"  she  rejoined, 
after  the  pause  in  which  all  this  had  flashed 
through  her  mind.  "  Mr.  Wyckoff  gave  it 
to  me  because  he  thought  it  had  my  initials 
on  it.  And  I — I  must  beg  your  pardon  for 
having  allowed  a  misapprehension  to  arise 
— Mr.  Wyckoff  is  out  of  town  for  a  few  days. 
I  expect  him  back  on  Friday.  Can  you  not 
come  to  see  him  then?" 

Mr.  Burleigh- Jacks's  mild  face  seemed 
to  contract  a  little;  he  would  have  looked 
shrewd  if  such  a  great  gentleman  could 
have  worn  so  commercial  an  expression. 

"Unfortunately,  madam,  it  would  be  most 
inconvenient,"  he  said.  "Family  matters 
require  my  presence  in  England,  and  I  am 
sailing  for  home  on  Friday  morning  early ; 
my  passage  is  booked  and  I  must  go.  I 
wish  it  were  possible  for  me  to  conclude  an 
arrangement  with  yourself.  For  you  say  you 
consider  the  china  to  be  your  own  property? ' ' 

"  Certainly  it  is  my  own,  and  I  can  under- 
stand perfectly  your  anxiety  to  have  it,  as 
you  say  it  was  your  great-grandfather's. 
But  the  whole  thing  comes  so  suddenly  to 
me,  you  see;  I  don't  think  I  ought  to  do 
anything  in  Mr.  Wyckoff's  absence." 

Mr.  Burleigh-Jacks  pressed  his  advan- 
tage. 

"  You  will  pardon  me,  madam,  if  I  re- 
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mind  you  that  I  have  an  undoubted  legal 
claim  to  the  china,  which  could  be  estab- 
lished in  the  courts.  You,  of  course,  were 
entirely  innocent  in  buying  it,  but  still  the 
courts  would  unquestionably  give  it  to  me 
should  I  go  the  length  of  proceeding  legally 
against  you,  as  I  shall  certainly  do  if  my 
proposal  is  not  accepted.  But  I  have  no 
wish  to  press  this  aspect  of  the  matter ;  there 
would  be  tedious  litigatioji,  expensive  to  both 
sides,  and  I  much  prefer  to  beg  you  to  accept 
my  offer  for  it.  In  that  way,  you  would  not 
lose  any  money,  and  the  china  would  be  re- 
stored to  its  proper  owner." 

Mrs.  Peter  felt  herself  being  forced  closer 
into  a  corner,  but  she  stood  her  ground. 
"Well,  but  just  what  is  your  proposal?" 
she  said. 

"  I  shall  be  willing  to  give  more  than  Mr. 
Wyckoff  paid  for  it,"  returned  Mr.  Bur- 
leigh-Jacks  tentatively.  "  Have  you — er — 
any  idea  as  to  how  much  he  paid  ?" 

"  Oh,  it  isn't  that  I "  said  Mrs.  Peter,  so  de- 
cidedly that  her  visitor's  mild  eyes  winked. 
"  If  the  china  really  belongs  in  your  family, 
and  was  stolen  from  you,  I  should  feel  a 
moral  claim  on  me — but " 

"I  was  confident  you  would  look  at  it  in 
that  way,  my  dear  madam,"  broke  in  Mr. 
Burleigh-Jacks  with  fervor.  "And  I  do 
not  present  the  case  to  you  as  a  matter  of 
business,  but  as  an  appeal  to  your — er — 
nobility  and  generosity.  Since  you  have 
valued  the  china  as  a  family  possession  for 
a  short  time  yourself,  you  will  understand 
perfectly  my  own  eagerness  to  get  it  back 
among  my  own  family  treasures." 

"  But  how  can  I  do  anything  about  it  until 
Mr.  Wyckoff  returns  ?  "  she  asked.  "  I  don't 
even  know  how  much  he  gave  for  it — I  only 
know  it  was  nearly  a  thousand  dollars." 

Mr.  Burleigh-Jacks  perceived  the  hot 
iron,  and  he  delayed  not,  but  smote  with  a 
strong  arm. 

"  Madam,  I  will  give  you  a  thousand  dol- 
lars in  gold  for  the  service,  if  you  will  allow 
me  to  take  it  with  me."  Pie  watched  her 
narrowly. 

"  But  I  don't  know  you,  at  all,"  she  hesi- 
tated. "I  wish  Mr.  Wyckoff  were  here, 
for  really,  I  scarcely  feel  justified  in  dispos- 
ing of  the  china  in  his  absence,  since  he 
gave  it  to  me.  But  because  you  are  leaving 
so  soon,  I  will  think  of  it.  If  you  will  come 
to-morrow  morning  at  ten  o'clock  I  will  give 
you  my  decision." 


She  touched  the  bell  and  Mary  appeared 
in  the  doorway.  Mrs.  Peter  rose  and  Mr. 
Burleigh-Jacks  bowed  low.  It  was  his  turn 
to  wait  now,  and  he  knew  it. 

"  Thank  you  viry viry  much  for  your  con- 
sideration in  receiving  me  to-day,  madam," 
he  said.  "Thank  you;  I  shall  be  here  at 
ten  in  the  morning." 

So  Mrs.  Peter  thrashed  it  out  during  the 
rest  of  the  day  and  all  through  the  long, 
lonely  night.  It  did  not  occur  to  her  to  doubt 
the  truth  of  Mr.  Burleigh-Jacks's  romance. 
The  w^hole  matter  of  the  big  dinner  service, 
Peter's  discovery  of  it  in  the  shop  and  its 
coming  into  her  own  possession,  had  seemed 
so  hke  a  fairy  story  that  she  found  Mr.  Bur- 
leigh-Jacks and  the  story  of  his  journey  in 
search  of  his  lost  heirloom  quite  a  natural 
sequence  to  the  wonderful  tale. 

She  wondered  how  much  Peter  had  paid 
for  it,  but  this  point  did  not  seem  important 
to  her,  as  she  searched  her  Puritan  soul  for 
an  excuse  to  keep  it  in  her  own  china-closet. 
The  man  offered  more  than  Peter  had  given ; 
that  was  enough.  If  Peter  were  only  at 
home !  But  he  was  not,  and  it  would  not  be 
fair  to  let  the  rightful  owner  of  the  china  go 
away  without  it.  He  would  have  to  make 
the  journey  all  over  again,  there  would  be 
disputes  and  bad  feeling,  and  he  would  get 
it,  in  the  end,  just  the  same. 

She  remembered  what  he  had  said  about 
his  legal  claim  to  the  china  with  that  blind 
dread  of  the  law  native  to  gentle  minds. 
But  after  all,  the  moral  aspect  of  the  case 
overshadowed  all  the  rest.  And  as  she  faced 
that,  it  became  inevitable;  the  china  be- 
longed to  the  Englishman,  and  he  must 
have  it.  And  in  a  way,  there  was  a  certain 
sense  of  relief  in  the  fact  that  Peter  was  not 
there.  For  the  Englishman's  demand  would 
rouse  Peter's  fighting  blood,  and  there  would 
be  a  wrangle,  and  she  would  find  herself  in 
the  absurd  position  of  urging  Mr.  Burleigh- 
Jacks's  claim  against  her  own.  And  so,  as 
the  excellent  Pepys  would  have  said,  to  sleep 
on  a  pillow  wet  with  regretful  tears. 

In  the  morning  she  called  Mary. 

When  Mr.  Burleigh-Jacks  appeared  the 
next  morning,  promptly  at  ten  o'clock,  he 
carried  a  small  parcel,  which  he  unwrapped, 
disclosing  a  white  canvas  bag  tied  with  a 
bit  of  pink  tape.  The  bag  seemed  to  be 
heavy,  and  he  kept  it  in  his  hand  as  he 
bowed  to  Mrs.  Peter,  who  came  in  dressed 
for  the  street. 
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"  Good-morning,  Mr.  Burleigh-Jacks," 
she  began  in  a  voice  that  struggled  to  be 
business-Hke,  but  almost  quavered  now 
and  then.  "I  have  considered  the  matter 
very  carefully,  and  I  feel  that  I  ought  not  to 
refuse  your  offer,  since  you  have  the  right 
on  your  side.  So,  if  you  are  ready  to  fulfil 
your  share  of  the  bargain,  I  will  do  my  part." 

The  pursy  figure  of  Mr.  Burleigh-Jacks 
swelled  with  satisfaction;  his  blue  eyes 
beamed. 

"  I  was  confident  that  I  could  rely  upon 
your  sense  of  honor,  madam,"  he  purred. 
"  I  was — er — I  may  say,  I  was  so  confident 
that  I  have  come  to-day  prepared  to  com- 
plete the  transaction." 

He  held  out  the  canvas  bag  and  chinked 
it  softly.  Unfastening  the  pink  tape,  he 
drew  out  a  handful  of  broad  gold  pieces. 
"  I  have  brought  you  American  money  in- 
stead of  sovereigns,  madam.  I  think  you 
will  find  the  amount  correct."  He  made 
five  little  piles  of  the  gold  upon  the  edge  of 
Mrs.  Peter's  pier-table.  Ten  pieces  in  each 
pile,  and  each  piece  a  double  eagle.  "  Is  this 
form  of  payment  satisfactory?"  he  asked 
blandly. 

"Perfectly,  I  think,"  said  Mrs.  Peter, 
lifting  some  of  the  shining  coins  in  her  little 
gloved  hand. 

"  I  am  viryviry  glad,"  returned  the  right- 
ful heir,  glancing  out  of  the  window  as  a 
wagon  drove  up  to  the  door  in  the  street 
below.  "And  I — er — took  the  liberty  of 
ordering  my  men  to  come  here  this  morning 
to  pack  the  china.  Will  that  be  equally 
satisfactory  to  you?" 

"  Oh,  yes,  of  course,"  assented  Mrs.  Peter 
hastily.  "The  china  is  here  in  the  dining- 
room,  and  my  maid  will  oversee  the  work 
with  you,  for  I  am  going  out  now,  if  you 
will  excuse  me.  Thank  you,  yes,"  she  went 
on,  as  Mr.  Burleigh-Jacks  glanced  at  the 
little  piles  of  gold.  "  There  are  fifty  twenty- 
dollar  pieces  here ;  that  is  quite  right,  and  I 
will  take  them  with  me."  She  dropped 
them  into  the  canvas  bag,  and  with  a  little 
bow  off  she  whisked — straight  to  the  bank. 

And  then,  when  she  found  the  deed  was 
done  and  the  money  actually  good  and 
deposited  in  the  bank,  she  wanted  to  cry. 
"  Gracious !  I'm  glad  I  didn't  try  to  wait  at 
the  house.  I'll  stay  with  Kitty  till  dinner- 
time." And  so  she  was  off  again  to  Colum- 
bia Heights,  to  tell  her  adventures  to  her 
oldest  friend  and  weep  upon  her  breast. 


Peter  returned  to  a  tumultuous  and  tear- 
ful confession. 

"  Well,  that's  a  lovely  yarn,"  he  laughed, 
when  she  had  finished.  "If  I  had  ever 
gone  out  from  the  office  to  find  the  rights  of 
any  such  story  as  that,  I  should  have  known 
there  was  a  fish  in  it  somewhere." 

"Why,  Peter,"  she  cried,  "do  you  think 
there  was  anything  wrong  about  him,  or  that 
I  did  wrong  in  letting  it  go?" 

"Well,"  reflected  Peter,  "I  suppose  I 
should  have  been  just  fool  enough  to  keep 
it.  But  there,"  he  added  with  a  chuckle, 
"  I  never  told  you  how  much  I  paid  for  that 
china,  did  I?" 

"  O  Peter,  it  wasn't  more  than  I  sold  it 
for,  was  it?"  And  at  that  moment  Mrs. 
Peter  felt  as  limp  as  a  moral  heroine  is  ever 
permitted  to  feel. 

"  I  paid  Harrigan  exactly  three  hundred 
and  seventy-five  dollars  for  all  I  got  from 
him,"  said  Peter,  "and  twenty-five  dollars 
to  Amstel  for  the  hot-water  plates.  That's 
a  clean  profit  of  six  hundred  dollars.  You 
really  ought  to  go  into  the  business,  Edith." 

Half  a  dozen  different  expressions  flitted 
across  her  face  as  she  felt  herself  divided 
between  joy  and  remorse. 

"Butltoldhima  lie,  Peter!"  she  groaned. 
"  I  told  him  it  cost  nearly  a  thousand  dol- 
lars." 

Peter's  philosophy  rose  superior  to  this 
qualm. 

"  Cheer  up,"  he  said.  "  That  was  my  lie, 
not  yours.  You  told  him  the  truth  just  as 
nearly  as  you  knew  it." 

"Yes,  I  did,"  acknowledged  Mrs.  Peter, 
taking  heart.  "And  I  know  I  suffered 
enough,  giving  it  up,  to  earn  that  six  hun- 
dred dollars;  and  I  know  another  thing," 
she  went  on  with  righteous  dignity,  "if  he 
should  ever  dare  to  make  a  claim  on  us,  I 
hope  you  wouldn't  give  him  a  cent!  But 
oh,"  she  mourned  in  a  momentary  vista  of 
regret,  "just  to  think  that  we  shall  never 
see  any  of  that  lovely  set  of  china  again! 
And  you  did  get  it  so  cheap,  after  all." 

Peter's  eyes  danced  suddenly. 

"Oh,  yes,  we  shall,"  he  said  consolingly. 
"  Did  you  forget  that  one  of  the  urns  and 
two  of  the  hot-water  plates  are  down  in 
Grimsby's  office  this  very  minute?" 

"Peter!     I  never  thought  of  them!" 

"  Of  course  not,  and  your  Johnny  doesn't 
know  those  pieces  exist.  He  saw  what  you 
had  here,  and  offered  you  a  thousand  dol- 
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larsforit,  and  you  took  his  price,  and  that's 
all  there  is  about  it.  That  urn  will  make  a 
ripping  centre-piece  for  the  dinner  table. 
But  there's  something  queer  about  this  whole 
thing,  by  Jingo !  It's  a  wonder  he  didn't  give 
you  a  bad  check.  Anyhow,  I'm  going  to  ask 
Harrigan  about  it  the  next  time  I  go  to  Bos- 
ton. You  say  it  was  the  Yorkshireman  who 
told  where  the  china  was  ?  Well,  he  had  no 
business  to  do  that.  I  suppose  his  country- 
man bought  him." 

And  so  it  fell  that  a  few  wxeks  later, 
when  Peter  found  himself  again  in  Boston, 
his  entrance  through  Harrigan 's  front  door 
seemed  to  be  the  signal  for  a  certain  honest 
fellow  from  Yorkshire  to  make  a  flying  leap 
out  of  the  back  door  of  the  shop. 

"  That's  a  fine  assistant  you've  got,"  said 
Peter  in  greeting,  as  Harrigan  came  forward. 
^'  I  mean  your  Yorkshireman ;  where  is  he  ?  " 

"  Oh,  hereabouts,"  said  the  old  man  calm- 
ly.    "What's  wTong  with  him?" 

Whereupon  Peter  recounted  the  advent- 
ure of  Mr.  Burleigh-Jacks  into  his  wife's 
drawing-room,  and  his  sudden  departure 
for  England  with  the  treasure  of  his  ances- 
tors.    Harrigan  melted  into  a  long  laugh. 

"What  did  he  give  for  it,  sir?"  he  asked, 
the  first  instinct  of  the  dealer  asserting  itself. 

Peter  grinned.  "A  thousand  dollars  in 
gold,"  he  said.  "  I  told  my  wife  she  ought 
to  go  into  the  business." 

"  'Tis  better  than  I  c'u'd  have  done," 


said  Harrigan,  in  prompt  admiration.  "  I 
know  th'  man  well.  I've  bought  from  him 
and.  sold  him,  manny  timeSo  His  name's 
Jacks — I  never  heard  the  Burleigh  part  of 
it  before.  He's  one  o'  th'  big  dealers  in 
London,  and  he  kem  in  here  not  an  hour 
after  you'd  left,  th'  day,  by  seein'  th'  tureen 
in  th'  window,  th'  same  as  you  did.  Ah, 
he  was  hot  for  th'  whole  sarvice,  after  look- 
in'  at  every  piece  of  it,  careful.  Ye  may  be 
cerrtain  he  knew  well  w^here  he  c'u'd  place 
it  for  double  what  he  paid.  And  'twas  a  fine 
lot,  as  I  knew  well.  I  do  belave  it  might 
have  been  stolen  from  somebody,  in  th'  first 
place,  by  th'  lad  that  sold  it  to  me  in  England 
last  year.  He  seemed  to  want  money  more 
than  th'  sarvice,  and  I  didn't  pay  a  big  price 
for  it.  And  Jacks  tried  harrd  to  find  out 
how  much  ye  paid  for  it,  but  Tom  w'u'd'nt 
tell  him;  he'd  never  give  away  a  price." 

"Then  the  whole  story  about  his  ancestors 
was  a  fake,  was  it  ?  I  knew  it  was  fishy.  If 
I'd  been  there  he  wouldn't  have  got  it." 

"  And  you'd  have  been  about  six  hundher 
dollars  poorer  than  ye  are  to-day,  Mr. 
Wyckoff." 

Again  Peter  grinned,  this  time  very  cheer- 
fully. 

"  Ah,  well,  what  did  I  tell  ye  th'  day  ye 
bought  it?"  rejoined  Harrigan.  "I  told 
ye  what  Saxon  always  said,  that  America's 
no  market  for  old  china.  To  make  money 
ye  must  go  to  London." 
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By    Georgia.    Wood    Pangborn 

Here  in  the  Wood  of  Dreams,  be  still,  be  still! 

I  weary  of  your  passion  and  your  sighing. 
For  I  would  hear  the  silent,  joyous  laugh 

That  mocks  all  anxious  men  afraid  of  dying. 

There  is  a  knowledge  hid  among  the  trees; 

Philosophy  amid  the  grasses  glistens: 
I  think  I  hear,  ''There's  no  such  thing  as  death  "- 

Be  silent — silent!  All  my  spirit  listens. 
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XVII 

THE    swede's    story 

APTAIN  HOLT  had  se- 
lected his  crew — picked  surf- 
men  ,  every  one  of  them — and 
the  chief  of  the  bureau  had 
endorsed  the  list  without 
comment  or  inquiry.  The 
captain  s  own  appointment  as  keeper  of  the 
new  Life  Saving  Station  was  due  as  much  to 
his  knowledge  of  men  as  to  his  skill  as  a  sea- 
man, and  so  when  his  list  was  sent  in — men 
he  said  he  could  ''vouch  for" — it  took  but 
a  moment  for  the  chief  to  write  "Approved  " 
across  its  face. 

Isaac  Polhemus  came  first:  Sixty  years 
of  age,  silent,  gray,  thick-set;  face  scarred 
and  seamed  by  many  weathers,  but  fresh  as 
a  baby's;  two  china-blue  eyes — peep-holes 
through  which  you  looked  into  his  open 
heart;  shoulders  hard  and  tough  as  cord- 
wood;  hands  a  bunch  of  knots;  legs  like 
snubbing-posts;  body  quick -moving;  brain 
quick-thinking;  alert  as  a  dog  when  on  duty, 
calm  as  a  sleepy  cat  beside  a  stove  when  his 
time  was  his  own.  Sixty  only  in  years,  this 
man;  forty  in  strength  and  in  skill,  twenty 
in  suppleness,  and  a  one-year-old  toddling 
infant  in  all  that  made  for  guile.  "Uncle 
Ike"  some  of  the  younger  men  once  called 
him,  wondering  behind  their  hands  whether 
he  was  not  too  old  and  believing  all  the  time 
that  he  was.  "Uncle  Ike"  they  still  called 
him,  but  it  was  a  title  of  affection  and  pride; 
affection  for  the  man  underneath  the  blue 
woollen  shirt  and  pride  because  they  were 
deemed  worthy  to  pull  an  oar  beside  him. 

The  change  took  place  the  winter  before 
when  hewasservingatManasquan  and  when 
he  pulled  four  men  single-handed  from  out 
of  a  surf  that  would  have  staggered  the  bra- 
vest. There  was  no  life-boat  within  reach 
and  no  hand  to  help.  It  was  at  night — a 
snow-storrfi  raging  and  the  sea  a  corral  of 
hungry  beasts  fighting  the  length  of  the 


beach.  The  shipwrecked  crew  had  left  their 
schooner  pounding  on  the  outer  bar,  and 
finding  their  cries  drowned  by  the  roar  of 
the  waters,  had  taken  to  their  boat.  She 
came  bow  on,  the  sea-drenched  sailors  cling- 
ing to  her  sides.  Uncle  Isaac  Polhemus 
caught  sight  of  her  just  as  a  savage  pursuing 
roller  dived  under  her  stern,  lifted  the  frail 
shell  on  its  broad  back,  and  whirled  it  bottom 
side  up  and  stern  foremost  on  to  the  beach. 
Dashing  into  the  suds,  he  jerked  two  of  the 
crew  on  to  their  feet  before  they  knew  what 
had  struck  them,  sprang  back  for  the  others 
clinging  to  the  seats  and  slowly  drowning  in 
the  smother.  Twice  he  plunged  headlong 
after  them,  bracing  himself  against  the  back- 
suck,  then  with  the  help  of  his  steel-like  grip 
all  four  were  dragged  clear  of  the  souse. 
Ever  after  it  was  "Uncle  Isaac"  or  "that 
old  hang-on,"  but  always  with  a  lifting  of 
the  chin  in  pride. 

Samuel  Green  came  next:  Forty-five, 
long,  Lincoln-bodied,  and  bony;  coal-black 
hair,  coal-black  eyes,  and  charcoal-black 
mustache;  neck  like  a  loop  in  standing  rig- 
ging; arms  long  as  cant-hooks,  with  the 
steel  grips  for  fingers;  sluggish  in  move- 
ment and  slow  in  action  until  the  supreme 
moment  of  danger  tautened  his  nerves  to 
breaking  point;  then  came  an  instantane- 
ous spring,  quick  as  the  recoil  of  a  parted 
hawser.  All  his  life  a  fisherman  except  the 
five  years  he  spent  in  the  Arctic  and  the  year 
he  served  at  Squan;  later  he  had  helped  in 
the  volunteer  crew  along-shore.  Loving 
the  service,  he  had  sent  word  over  to  Cap- 
tain Holt  that  he'd  like  "to  be  put  on,"  to 
which  the  captain  had  sent  back  word  by 
the  same  messenger  "  tell  him  he  is  put  on." 
And  he  was,  as  soon  as  the  papers  were 
returned  from  Washington.  Captain  Nat 
had  no  record  to  look  up  or  inquiries  to 
make  as  to  the  character  or  fitness  of  Sam 
Green.  He  was  the  man  who  the  winter 
before  had  slipped  a  rope  about  his  body, 
plunged  into  the  surf  and  swam  out  to  the 
brig  Gorgus  and  brought   back  three  out 
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of  the  five  men  lashed  to  the  rigging,  all  too 
benumbed  to  make  fast  the  shot-line  fired 
across  her  deck. 

Charles  Morgan's  name  followed  in  reg- 
ular order,  and  then  Parks — men  who  had 
sailed  with  Captain  Holt,  and  whose  word 
and  pluck  he  could  depend  upon;  and  Mul- 
ligan from  Barnegat,  who  could  pull  a  boat 
wdth  the  best  of  them;  and  last,  and  least  in 
years,  those  two  slim,  tightly  knit,  lithe 
young  tiger-cats,  Tod  and  Archie. 

Captain  Nat  had  overhauled  each  man 
and  had  inspected  him  as  closely  as  he  would 
have  done  the  timber  for  a  new  mast  or  the 
manila  to  make  its  rigging.  Here  was  a 
service  that  required  cool  heads,  honest 
hearts,  and  the  highest  technical  skill,  and 
the  men  under  him  must  be  sound  to  the 
core.  He  intended  to  do  his  duty,  and  so 
should  every  man  subject  to  his  orders.  The 
Government  had  trusted  him  and  he  held 
himself  responsible.  This  would  probably 
be  his  last  duty,  and  it  would  be  well  done. 
He  was  childless,  sixty-five  years  old,  and 
had  been  idle  for  years.  Now  he  would 
show  his  neighbors  something  of  his  skill 
and  his  power  to  command.  He  did  not 
need  the  pay;  he  needed  the  occupation 
and  the  being  in  touch  with  the  things 
about  him.  For  the  last  fifteen  or  more 
years  he  had  nursed  a  sorrow  and  lived  the 
life  almost  of  a  recluse.  It  was  time  he 
threw  it  off. 

During  the  first  week  of  service,  with  his 
crew  about  him,  he  explained  to  them  in 
minute  detail  their  several  duties.  Each 
day  in  the  week  would  have  its  special 
w^ork:  Monday  would  be  beach  drill,  prac- 
tising with  the  firing  gun  and  line  and  the 
safety  car.  Tuesday  was  boat  drill;  run- 
ning the  boat  on  its  wagon  to  the  edge  of 
the  sea,  unloading  it,  and  pushing  it  into  the 
surf,  each  man  in  his  place,  oars  poised,  the 
others  springing  in  and  taking  their  seats 
beside  their  mates.  On  Wednesday  flag 
drill;  practising  with  the  international  code 
of  signals,  so  as  to  communicate  with  strand- 
ed vessels.  Thursday,  beach  apparatus 
again.  Friday,  resuscitation  of  drowning 
men.  Saturday,  scrub-day;  every  man  ex- 
cept himself  and  the  cook  (each  man  was 
cook  in  turn  for  a  week)  on  his  knees  with 
Vjucket  and  brush,  and  every  floor,  chair, 
table,  and  window  scoured  clean .  Sunday, 
a  day  of  rest  except  for  the  beach  patrol, 
which  at  night  never  ceased,  and  which  by 


day  only  ceased  when  the  sky  was  clear  of 
snow  and  fog. 

This  night  patrol  would  be  divided  into 
watches  of  four  hours  each — at  eight,  twelve, 
and  four.  Two  of  the  crew  were  to  make  the 
tramp  of  the  beach,  separating  opposite  the 
Station,  one  going  south  two  and  a  half  miles 
to  meet  the  surfman  from  the  next  Station, 
and  the  other  going  north  to  the  inlet;  ex- 
changing their  brass  checks,  each  with  the 
other,  as  a  record  of  their  faithfulness. 

In  addition  to  these  brass  checks  each 
patrol  w^ould  carry  three  Coston  signal  car- 
tridges in  a  water-proof  box,  and  a  holder 
into  w^hich  they  were  fitted,  the  handle  having 
an  igniter  working  on  a  spring  to  explode 
the  cartridge,  which  burned  a  red  light. 
These  will-o'-the-wisps,  flashed  suddenly 
from  out  a  desolate  coast,  have  sent  a  thrill 
of  hope  through  the  heart  of  many  a  man 
clinging  to  frozen  rigging  or  lashed  to  some 
piece  of  wreckage  that  the  hungry  surf,  ly- 
ing in  wait,  would  pounce  upon  and  chew 
to  shreds. 

The  men  listened  gravely  to  the  captain's 
words  and  took  up  their  duties.  Most  of 
them  knew  them  before,  and  no  minute  ex- 
planations were  necessary.  Skilled  men 
understand  the  value  of  discipline  and  pre- 
fer it  to  any  milder  form  of  government. 
Archie  was  the  only  member  who  raised  his 
eyes  in  astonishment  when  the  captain, 
looking  his  way,  mentioned  the  scrubbing 
and  washing,  each  man  to  take  his  turn, 
but  he  made  no  reply  except  to  nudge  Tod 
and  say  under  his  breath : 

"Wouldn't  you  like  to  see  Aunt  Lucy's 
face  when  she  comes  some  Saturday  morn- 
ing? She'll  be  pleased,  won't  she?"  As 
to  the  cooking,  that  did  not  bother  him;  he 
and  Tod  had  cooked  many  a  meal  on  Fo- 
garty's  stove,  and  mother  Fogarty  had  al- 
ways said  Archie  could  beat  her  any  day 
making  biscuit  and  doughnuts  and  frying 
ham. 

Before  the  second  week  was  out  the  Sta- 
tion had  fallen  into  its  regular  routine.  The 
casual  visitor  during  the  sunny  hours  of  the 
soft  September  days  when  practice  drill  was 
over  might  see  only  a  lonely  house  built  on 
the  sand;  and  upon  entering,  a  few  men 
leaning  back  in  their  chairs  against  the  wall 
of  the  living-room  reading  the  papers  or 
smoking  their  pipes,  and  perhaps  a  few 
others  leisurely  overhauling  the  apparatus, 
making  minor  repairs,  or  polishing  up  some 
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detail  the  weather  had  dulled.  At  night, 
too,  with  the  radiance  of  the  moon  making 
a  pathway  of  silver  across  the  gentle  swell 
of  the  sleepy  surf,  he  would  doubtless  won- 
der at  their  continued  idle  life  as  he  watched 
the  two  surfmen  separate  and  begin  their 
walk  up  and  down  the  beach  radiant  in  the 
moonlight.  But  he  would  change  his  mind 
should  he  chance  upon  a  north-easterly  gale, 
the  sea  a  froth  in  which  no  boat  could  live, 
the  slant  of  a  sou'wester  the  only  protection 
against  the  cruel  lash  of  the  wind.  If  this 
glimpse  was  not  convincing,  let  him  stand 
in  the  door  of  their  house  in  the  stillness  of  a 
winter's  night,  and  catch  the  shout  and  rush 
of  the  crew  tumbling  from  their  bunks  at 
the  cry  of  ''Wreck  ashore  1"  from  the  lips  of 
some  breathless  patrol  Vv^ho  had  stumbled 
over  sand-dunes  or  plunged  through  snow- 
drifts up  to  his  waist  to  give  warning.  It 
will  take  less  than  a  minute  to  swing  wide 
the  doors,  grapple  the  life-boat  and  appa- 
ratus and  whirl  them  over  the  dunes  to  the 
beach;  and  but  a  moment  more  to  send  a 
solid  shot  flying  through  the  air  on  its  mis- 
sion of  mercy.  And  there  is  no  time  lost.  Ten 
men  have  been  landed  in  forty-five  minutes 
through  or  over  a  surf  that  could  be  heard 
for  miles;  rescuers  and  rescued  half  dead. 
But  no  man  let  go  his  grip  nor  did  any  heart 
quail.  Their  duty  was  in  front  of  them ;  that 
was  what  the  Government  paid  for,  and  that 
was  what  they  would  earn — every  penny  of  it. 

The  Station  house  in  order,  the  captain 
was  ready  for  visitors — those  he  wanted. 
Those  he  did  not  want — the  riffraff  of  the 
ship-yard  and  the  loungers  about  the  tav- 
erns— he  told  politely  to  stay  away;  and  as 
the  land  was  Government  property  and  his 
will  supreme,  he  was  obeyed. 

Little  Ellen  had  been  the  first  guest,  and 
by  special  invitation. 

"All  ready.  Miss  Jane,  for  you  and  the 
doctor  and  the  Pond  Lily;  bring  her  down 
any  time.  That's  what  kind  o'  makes  it  lone- 
ly lyin'  shut  up  with  the  men.  We  ain't  got 
no  flowers  bloomin'  'round  and  the  sand  gits 
purty  white  and  blank-lookin'  sometimes. 
Bring  her  down;  she's  better'n  a  pot  full  o' 
daisies." 

The  doctor,  thus  commanded,  brought 
her  over  in  his  gig,  Jane,  beside  him,  hold- 
ing the  child  in  her  lap.  And  Archie  helped 
them  out,  lifting  his  good  mother  in  his 
arms  clear  of  the  wheel,  skirts  and  all — the 
crew  standing  about  looking  on.     Some  of 


them  knew  Jane  and  came  in  for  a  hearty 
hand-shake,  and  all  of  them  knew  the  doc- 
tor. There  was  hardly  a  man  among  them 
whose  cabin  he  had  not  visited — not  once, 
but  dozens  of  times. 

Archie  had  Ellen  in  his  arms  and  had 
started  in  to  show  her  the  cot  where  he  slept, 
the  kitchen  where  he  was  to  cook,  and  the 
peg  in  the  hall  where  he  hung  his  sou'wester 
and  tarpaulins — every  surf  man  had  his  peg, 
order  being  imperative  with  Captain  Nat — 
when  that  old  sea-dog  caught  the  child  out 
of  the  young  fellow's  arms  and  placed  her 
feet  on  the  sand. 

*'No,  Cobden" — that  was  another  pecu- 
liarity of  the  captain's — every  man  went  by 
his  last  name,  and  he  had  begun  with 
Archie  to  show  the  men  he  meant  it.  ''  No, 
that  little  posy  is  mine  for  to-day.  Come 
along,  you  rosebud;  I'm  goin'  to  show  you 
the  biggest  boat  you  ever  saw,  and  a  gun  on 
wheels;  and  I've  got  a  lot  o'  shells  the  men 
has  been  pickin'  up  for  ye.  Oh,  but  you're 
goin'  to  have  a  beautiful  time,  lassie!" 

The  child  looked  up  in  the  captain's  face, 
and  her  wee  hand  tightened  around  his 
rough  stubs  of  fingers.  Archie  then  turned 
to  Jane  and  with  Tod's  help  the  three  made 
a  tour  of  the  house,  the  doctor  following, 
inspecting  the  captain's  own  room  with  its 
desk  and  papers,  the  kitchen  with  all  its 
appointments,  the  out-house  for  wood  and 
coal,  the  staircase  leading  to  the  sleeping- 
rooms  above,  and  at  the  very  top  the  small 
ladder  leading  to  the  cupola  on  the  roof, 
where  the  lookout  kept  watch  on  clear  days 
for  incoming  steamers.  On  their  return 
Mulligan  spread  a  white  oil-cloth  on  the 
pine  table  and  put  out  a  china  plate  filled 
with  some  cake  that  he  had  baked  the  night 
before,  and  which  Green  supplemented  by 
a  pitcher  of  water  from  the  cistern. 

The  child,  with  her  fair  cheeks,  golden 
curls,  and  spotless  frock,  among  these  big 
men,  some  in  their  long  hip  boots  and 
rough  reefing  jackets,  looked  like  some  fairy 
that  had  come  in  with  the  morning  mist  and 
who  might  be  off  on  the  next  breeze.  Each 
one  did  something  to  please  her.  Archie 
handed  her  the  biggest  piece  of  cake  on  the 
dish,  and  Uncle  Isaac  left  the  room  in  a  hur- 
ry and  stumbling  upstairs  went  through  his 
locker  and  hauled  out  the  head  of  a  wooden 
doll  which  he  had  picked  up  on  the  beach 
in  one  of  his  day  patrols  and  which  he  had 
been  keeping  for  one  of  his  grandchildren — 
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all  blighted  with  the  sun  and  scarred  with  salt 
water,  but  still  showing  a  full  set  of  features, 
much  to  Ellen's  delight;  and  Sam  Green 
told  her  of  his  own  little  girl,  just  her  age, 
who  lived  up  in  the  village  and  whom  he 
saw  every  two  weeks,  and  whose  hair  was 
just  the  color  of  hers.  Meanwhile  the  doc- 
tor chatted  with  the  men,  and  Jane,  with 
her  arm  locked  in  Archie's,  so  proud  and  so 
tender  over  him,  inspected  each  appoint- 
ment and  comfort  of  the  house  with  ever- 
increasing  wonder. 

And  so  with  the  visit  over,  the  gig  was 
loaded  up,  and  with  Ellen  waving  her  hand 
to  the  men  and  kissing  her  finger-tips  in 
true  French  style  to  the  captain  and  Archie, 
and  the  crew  responding  in  a  hearty  cheer, 
the  party  drove  past  the  old  House  of 
Refuge,  and  so  on  back  to  Warehold  and 
Yardley. 

One  August  afternoon,  some  days  after 
this  visit,  Tod  stood  in  the  door  of  the  Sta- 
tion looking  out  to  sea.  The  glass  had 
been  falling  all  day  and  a  dog-day  haze  had 
settled  down  over  the  horizon.  This,  as  the 
afternoon  advanced,  had  become  so  thick 
that  the  captain  had  ordered  out  the  patrols, 
and  Archie  and  Green  were  already  tramp- 
ing the  beach,  Green  to  the  inlet  and  Archie 
to  meet  the  surfman  of  the  Station  below. 
Park,  who  was  cook  this  week,  had  gone  to 
the  village  for  supplies,  and  so  the  captain 
and  Tod  were  alone  in  the  house,  the  others, 
with  the  exception  of  Morgan,  who  was  at 
his  home  in  the  village  with  a  sprained  ankle, 
being  at  work  some  distance  away  on  a  cross- 
head  over  which  the  life-line  was  always  fired 
in  gun  practice. 

Suddenly  Tod,  who  was  leaning  against 
the  jamb  of  the  door  speculating  over  what 
kind  of  weather  the  night  would  bring,  and 
wondering  whether  the  worst  of  it  would 
fall  in  his  watch,  jerked  his  neck  out  of  his 
woollen  shirt  and  strained  his  eyes  in  the 
direction  of  the  beach  until  they  rested  upon 
the  figure  of  a  man  slowly  making  his  way 
over  the  dunes.  As  he  passed  the  old 
House  of  Refuge,  some  hundreds  of  yards 
below,  he  stopped  for  a  moment  as  if  unde- 
cided on  his  course,  looked  ahead  again  at 
the  larger  house  of  the  Station,  and  then,  as 
if  reassured,  came  stumbling  on,  his  gait 
showing  his  want  of  experience  in  avoiding 
theholes  and  tufts  of  grasscresting  the  dunes. 
His  movements  were  so  awkward  and  his 


walk  so  unusual  in  that  neighborhood  that 
Tod  stepped  out  on  the  low  porch  of  the 
Station  to  get  a  better  view  of  him. 

From  the  man's  dress,  and  from  his  man- 
ner of  looking  about  him.  as  if  feeling  his 
way.  Tod  concluded  that  he  was  a  stranger 
and  had  tramped  the  beach  for  the  first 
time.  At  the  sight  of  the  surfman  the  man 
left  the  dune,  struck  the  boat  path,  and 
walked  straight  toward  the  porch. 

''Kind  o'  foggy,  ain't  it?" 

''Yes,"  replied  Tod,  scrutinizing  the 
man's  face  and  figure,  particularly  his 
clothes,  which  were  queerly  cut  and  with  a 
foreign  air  about  them.  He  saw,  too,  that 
he  was  strong  and  well  built,  and  not  over 
thirty  years  of  age. 

"You  work  here  ?"  continued  the  stran- 
ger,mounting  the  steps  and  coming  closer, 
his  eyes  taking  in  Tod,  the  porch,  and  the 
view  of  the  sitting-room  through  the  open 
window. 

"I  do,"  answered  Tod  in  the  same  tone, 
his  eyes  still  on  the  man's  face. 

"  Good  job,  is  it  ?"  he  asked,  unbuttoning 
his  coat. 

"I  get  enough  to  eat,"  answered  Tod 
curtly,  "and  enough  to  do."  He  had  re- 
sumed his  position  against  the  jamb  of  the 
door  and  stood  perfectly  impassive,  without 
offering  any  courtesy  of  any  kind.  Stran- 
gers who  asked  questions  were  never  very 
welcome.  Then  again,  the  inquiry  about 
his  private  life  nettled  him. 

The  man,  without  noticing  the  slight  re- 
buff, looked  about  for  a  seat,  settled  down 
on  the  top  step  of  the  porch,  pulled  his  cap 
from  his  head,  and  wrung  the  sweat  from  his 
forehead  with  the  back  of  one  hand.  Then 
he  said  slowly,  as  if  to  himself: 

"I  took  the  wrong  road  and  got  consid'- 
ablehet  up." 

Tod  watched  him  while  he  mopped  his 
head  with  a  red  cotton  handkerchief,  but 
made  no  reply.  Curiosity  is  not  the  lead- 
ing characteristic  of  men  who  follow  the 


sea. 


"  Is  the  head  man  around  ?  His  name's 
Holt,  ain't  it?"  continued  the  stranger,  re- 
placing his  cap  and  stuffing  his  handker- 
chief into  the  side-pocket  of  his  coat. 

As  the  words  fell  from  his  lips  Tod's 
quick  eye  caught  a  sudden  gleam  like  that 
of  a  search-light  flashed  from  beneath  the 
heavy  eyebrows  of  the  speaker. 

"That'shis name, "answered Tod.  "Want 
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to  see  him?  He's  inside."  The  surfman 
had  not  yet  changed  his  position  nor  moved 
a  muscle  of  his  body.  Tiger  cats  are  often 
like  this. 

Captain  Holt's  burly  form  stepped  from 
the  door.  He  had  overheard  the  conversa- 
tion, and  not  recognizing  the  voice  had  come 
to  find  out  what  the  man  wanted. 

"You  lookin'forme?  I'm  Captain  Holt. 
What  kin  I  do  for  ye?"  asked  the  captain 
in  his  quick,  imperious  way. 

"That's  what  he  said,  sir,"  rejoined  Tod, 
bringing  himself  to  an  erect  position  in  def- 
erence to  his  chief. 

The  stranger  rose  from  his  seat  and  took 
his  cap  from  his  head. 

"I'm  out  o'  work,  sir,  and  want  a  job, 
and  I  thought  you  might  take  me  on." 

Tod  was  now  convinced  that  the  stranger 
was  a  foreigner.  No  man  of  Tod's  class 
ever  took  his  hat  off  to  his  superior  officer. 
They  had  other  ways  of  showing  their  re- 
spect for  his  authority — instant  obedience, 
before  and  behind  his  back,  for  instance. 

The  captain's  eyes  absorbed  the  man 
from  his  thick  shoes  to  his  perspiring  hair. 

"  Norwegian,  ain't  ye  ?  " 

"No,  sir;  Swede." 

"Not  much  difference.  When  did  ye 
leave  Sweden?    You  talk  purty  good." 

"When  I  was  a  boy." 

"What  kin  ye  do?" 

"I'm  a  good  derrick  man  and  been  four 
years  with  a  coaler." 

"You  want  steady  work,  I  suppose." 

The  stranger  nodded. 

"  Well,  I  ain't  got  it.  Gov'ment  app'ints 
our  men.     This  is  a  Life  Saving  Station." 

The  stranger  stood  twisting  his  cap.  The 
first  statement  seemed  to  make  but  little 
impression  on  him;  the  second  aroused  a 
keener  interest. 

"Yes,  I  know.  Just  new  built,  ain't  it? 
and  you  just  put  in  charge?  Captain 
Nathaniel  Holt's  your  name — am  I  right  ?" 

"Yes,  you're  dead  right "  and  the 

captain,  dismissing  the  man  and  the  inci- 
dent from  his  mind,  turned  on  his  heel, 
walked  the  length  of  the  narrow  porch,  and 
stood  scanning  the  sky  and  the  blurred 
horizon  line.  The  twilight  was  now  deep- 
ening and  a  red  glow  shimmered  through 
the  settling  fog. 

"Fogartyl"  cried  the  captain,  beckoning 
over  his  shoulder  with  his  head. 

Tod  stepped  up  and  stood  at  attention; 


as  quick  in  reply  as  if  two  steel  springs  were 
fastened  to  his  heels. 

"Looks  rather  soapy,  Fogarty.  May 
come  on  thick.  Better  take  a  turn  to  the 
inlet  and  see  if  that  yawl  is  in  order.  We 
might  have  to  cross  it  to-night.  We  can't 
count  on  this  weather.  When  you  meet 
Green  send  him  back  here.  That  shot-line 
wants  overhaulin'."  Here  the  captain  hesi- 
tated and  looked  intently  at  the  stranger. 
"And  here,  you  Swede,"  he  called  in  a 
louder  tone  of  command,  "  you  go  'long  and 
lend  a  hand,  and  when  you  come  back  I'll 
have  some  supper  for  ye." 

One  of  Tod's  springs  must  have  slid  under 
the  Swede's  shoes.  Either  the  prospect  of  a 
meal  or  of  having  a  companion  to  whom  he 
could  lend  a  hand — nothing  so  desolate  as  a 
man  out  of  work — a  stranger  at  that — had 
put  new  life  into  his  hitherto  lethargic  body. 

"This  way,"  said  Tod,  striding  out  tow- 
ard the  surf. 

The  Swede  hurried  to  his  side  and  the 
two  crossed  the  boat  runway,  ploughed 
through  the  soft  drift  of  the  dune,  and  strik- 
ing the  hard  wet  sand  of  the  beach,  headed 
for  the  inlet.  Tod  having  his  high  water- 
proof boots  on,  tramped  along  the  edge  of 
the  incoming  surf,  the  half -circles  of  suds 
swashing  past  his  feet  and  spreading  them- 
selves up  the  slope.  The  sand  was  wet  here, 
and  harder  on  that  account,  and  the  walk- 
ing better.  The  Swede  took  the  inside 
course  nearer  the  shore.  Soon  Tod  began 
to  realize  that  the  interest  the  captain  had 
shown  in  the  unknown  man  and  the  brief 
order  admitting  him  for  a  time  to  member- 
ship in  the  crew  placed  the  stranger  on  a 
different  footing.  He  was,  so  to  speak,  a 
comrade  and,  therefore,  entitled  to  a  little 
more  courtesy.  This  clear  in  his  mind,  he 
allowed  his  tongue  more  freedom;  not  that 
he  had  any  additional  interest  in  the  man — ■ 
he  only  meant  to  be  polite. 

"What  you  been  workin'  at?"  he  asked, 
kicking  an  empty  tin  can  that  the  tide  had 
rolled  within  his  reach.  Work  is  the  uni- 
versal topic;  the  weather  is  too  serious  a 
subject  to  chatter  about  lightly. 

"Last  year  or  two?"  asked  the  Swede, 
quickening  his  pace  to  keep  up.  Tod's 
steel  springs  always  kept  their  original  tem- 
per while  the  captain's  orders  were  being 
executed  and  never  lost  their  buoyancy  until 
these  orders  were  entirely  carried  out. 

"Yes,"  replied  Tod. 
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"  Been  a-minin';  runnin'  the  ore  derricks 
and  the  shaft  h'isters.  What  you  been  do- 
in'  ?  "  And  the  man  glanced  at  Tod  from  un- 
der his  cap. 

''Fishin'.  See  them  poles  out  there? 
You  kin  just  git  sight  o'  them  in  the  smoke. 
Them's  my  father's.  He's  out  there  now,  I 
guess,  if  he  ain't  come  in." 

''You  live  'round  here?"  The  man's 
legs  were  shorter  than  Tod's,  and  he  was 
taking  two  steps  to  Tod's  one. 

"Yes,  you  passed  the  House  o'  Refuge, 
didn't  ye,  comin'  up  ?  I  was  watchin'  ye. 
Well,  you  saw  that  cabin  with  the  fence 
'round  it?" 

"Yes;  the  woman  told  me  where  I'd 
find  the  cap'n.  You  know  her,  I  s'pose?" 
asked  the  Swede. 

'^Yes,  she's  my  mother,  and  that's  my 
home.  I  was  born'  there."  Tod's  words 
were  addressed  to  the  perspective  of  the 
beach  and  to  the  way  the  haze  blurred  the 
horizon;  surf  men  rarely  see  anything  else 
when  walking  the  beach,  whether  on  or  off 
duty. 

"You  know  everybody  'round  here, 
don't  yer?"  remarked  the  Swede  in  a  casual 
tone.  The  same  quick,  inquiring  glance 
shot  out  of  the  man's  eyes. 

"Yes,  guess  so,"  answered  Tod  with  a 
kick.  Here  the  remains  of  an  old  straw 
hat  shared  the  fate  of  the  can. 

"You  ever  heard  tell  of  a  woman  named 
Lucy  Cobden  lives  'round  here  some- 
wheres?" 

Tod  came  to  a  halt  as  suddenly  as  if  he 
had  run  into  a  derelict. 

"I  don't  know  no  u'owaw,"  he  answered 
slowly,  accentuating  the  last  word.  "I 
know  a  lady  named  Miss  Jane  Cobden. 
Why  ?"  and  he  scrutinized  the  man's  face. 

"One  I  mean's  got  a  child — big  now — 
must  be  fifteen  or  twenty  years  old — girl, 
ain't  it?" 

"No,  it's  a  boy.  He's  one  of  the  crew 
here;  his  name's  Archie'Cobden.  Me  and 
him's  been  brothers  since  we  was  babies. 
What  do  you  know  about  him  ?"  Tod  had 
resumed  his  walk,  but  at  a  slower  pace. 

"Nothin';  that's  why  I  ask."  The  man 
had  also  become  interested  in  the  flotsam  of 
the  beach,  and  had  stopped  to  pick  up  a 
clam-shell  which  he  shied  into  the  surf. 
Then  he  added  slowly,  but  as  if  not  to  make 
a  point  of  the  inquiry,  "  Is  she  alive  ?  " 

"Yes.     Here  this  week.     Lives  up   in 


Warehold  in  that  big  house  with  the  brick 
gate-posts." 

The  man  walked  on  for  some  time  in  si- 
lence and  then  asked : 

"You're  sure  the  child  is  livin'  and  that 
the  mother's  name  is  Jane  ?  " 

"Sure?  Don't  I  tell  ye  Cobden's  in 
the  crew  and  Miss  Jane  was  here  this  week  ? 
He's  up  the  beach  on  patrol  or  you'd  'a'  seen 
him  when  you  fust  struck  the  Station." 

The  stranger  quickened  his  steps.  The 
information  seemed  to  have  put  new  life 
into  him  again. 

"  Did  you  ever  hear  of  a  man  named  Bart 
Holt,"  he  asked,  "who  used  to  be  'round 
here?"  Neither  man  was  looking  at  the 
other  as  they  talked.  The  conversation 
was  merely  to  pass  the  time  of  day. 

"Yes;  he's  the  captain's  son.  Been  dead 
for  years.  Died  some'er's  out  in  Brazil, 
so  I've  heard  my  father  say.  Had  fever  or 
something." 

The  Swede  walked  on  in  silence  for  some 
minutes.  Then  he  stopped,  faced  Tod, 
took  hold  of  the  lapel  of  his  coat,  and  said 
slowly,  as  he  peered  into  his  eyes: 

"He  ain't  dead,  no  more'n  you  and  I  be. 
I  worked  for  him  for  two  years.  He  run 
the  mines  on  a  percentage.  I  got  here  last 
week,  and  he  sent  me  down  here  to  find  out 
how  the  land  lay.  If  the  woman  was  dead 
I  was  to  say  nothing  and  come  back.  If 
she  was  alive  I  was  to  tell  the  captain, , his 
father,  where  a  letter  could  reach  him. 
They  had  some  bad  blood  'twixt  'em,  but 
he  didn't  tell  me  what  it  was  about.  He 
may  come  home  here  to  live,  or  he  may  go 
back  to  the  mines;  it's  just  how  the  old  man 
takes  it.  That's  what  I've  got  to  say  to 
him..     How  do  you  think  he'll  take  it?" 

For  a  moment  Tod  made  no  reply.  He 
was  trying  to  make  up  his  mind  what  part 
of  the  story  was  true  and  what  part  was 
skilfully  put  together  to  provide,  perhaps, 
additional  suppers.  The  improbability  of 
the  whole  affair  struck  him  with  unusual 
force.  Raising  hopes  of  a  long-lost  son  in 
the  breast  of  a  father  was  an  old  dodge  and 
often  meant  the  raising  of  money. 

"Well,  I  can't  say,"  Tod  answered  care- 
lessly; he  had  his  own  opinion  now  of  the 
stranger.  "You'll  have  to  see  the  captain 
about  that.  If  the  man's  alive  it's  rather 
funny  he  ain't  showed  up  all  these  years." 

"Well,  keep  mum  'bout  it,  will  ye,  till  I 
talk  to  him?     Herecomesoneo'yourmen." 


Drawn  by  George  Wright. 


"You  know  my  son,  you  say?" 
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Green's  figure  now  loomed  up  out  of  the 
mist. 

''Where  away,  Tod?"  the  approaching 
surfman  cried  when  he  joined  the  tw^o. 

''Captain  wants  me  to  look  after  the 
yawl,''  answered  Tod. 

"  It's  all  right,"  cried  Green;  "  I  just  left  it. 
Went  down  a-purpose.    Who's  yer  friend  ?  " 

"A  man  the  cap'n  sent  along  to  lend  a 
hand.  This  is  Sam  Green,"  and  he  turned 
to  the  Swede  and  nodded  to  his  brother  surf- 
man. 

The  two  shook  hands.  The  stranger 
had  not  volunteered  his  name  and  Tod  had 
not  asked  for  it.  Names  go  for  little  among 
men  who  obey  orders;  they  serve  merely  as 
labels  and  are  useful  in  a  pay-roll,  but  they 
do  not  add  to  the  value  of  the  owner  or  help 
his  standing  in  any  way.  "Shorty"  or 
"Fatty"  or  "Big  Mike"  is  all  sufficient. 
What  the  man  can  do  and  how  he  does  it,  is 
more  important. 

"No  use  goin'  to  the  inlet,"  continued 
Green.  "  I'll  report  to  the  captain.  Come 
along  back.  I  tell  ye  it's  gettin'  thick, "  and 
he  looked  out  across  the  breakers,  only  the 
froth  line  showing  in  the  dim  twilight. 

The  three  turned  and  retraced  their  steps. 

Tod  quickened  his  pace  and  stepped  into 
the  house  ahead  of  the  others.  Not  only 
did  he  intend  to  tell  the  captain  of  what  he 
had  heard,  but  he  intended  to  tell  him  at 
once. 

Captain  Holt  was  in  his  private  room,  sit- 
ting at  his  desk,  busy  over  his  monthly  re- 
port. A  swinging  kerosene  lamp  hanging 
from  the  ceiling  threw  a  light  full  on  his 
ruddy  face  framed  in  a  fringe  of  gray  whisk- 
ers. Tod  stepped  in  and  closed  the  door 
behind  him. 

"  I  didn't  go  to  the  inlet,  sir.  Green  had 
thought  of  the  yawl  and  had  looked  after 
it;  he'll  report  to  you  about  it.  Ijustheard 
a  strange  yam  from  that  fellow  you  sent 
with  me  and  I  want  to  tell  ye  w^hat  it  is." 

The  captain  laid  down  his  pen,  pushed 
his  glasses  from  his  eyes,  and  looked  squarely 
into  Tod's  face. 

"He's  been  askin'  'bout  Miss  Jane  Cob- 
den  and  Archie,  and  says  your  son  Bart  is 
alive  and  sent  him  down  here  to  find  out 
how  the  Tand  lay.  It's  a  cock-and-bull 
story,  but  I  give  it  to  you  just  as  I  got  it." 

Once  in  the  South  Seas  the  captain  awoke 
to  look  into  the  muzzle  of  a  double-barrelled 
shot-gun  held  in  the  hand  of  the  leader  of  a 
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mutiny.  The  next  instant  the  man  was  on 
the  floor,  the  captain's  fingers  twisted  in  his 
throat. 

Tod's  eyes  were  now  the  barrels  of  that 
gun.  No  cat-like  spring  followed;  only  a 
cold,  stony  stare,  as  if  he  were  awaking 
from  a  concussion  that  had  knocked  the 
breath  out  of  him. 

"He  says  Bart's  alive! ^'  he  gasped. 
"  Who  ?     That  feller  I  sent  with  ye  ?  " 

"Yes." 

The  captain's  face  grew  livid  and  then 
flamed  up,  every  vein  standing  clear,  his 
eyes  blazing. 

"He's  a  liarl"  he  burst  out.  "A  dirty 
liar!  Bring  him  inl"  Each  word  hissed 
from  his  lips  like  an  explosive. 

Tod  opened  the  door  of  the  sitting-room 
and  the  Swede  stepped  in.  The  captain 
whirled  his  chair  suddenly  and  faced  him. 
Anger,  doubt,  and  the  flicker  of  a  faint  hope 
were  crossing  his  face  with  the  movement 
of  heat  lightning. 

"  You  know  my  son,  you  say  ?  " 

"I  do."  The  answer  was  direct  and  the 
tone  positive. 

"  What's  his  name  ?  " 

"  Barton  Holt.  He  signs  it  different,  but 
that's  his  name." 

"  How  old  is  he  ?  "  The  pitch  of  the  cap- 
tain's  voice  had  altered.  He  intended  to 
riddle  the  man's  statement  with  a  cross-fire 
of  examination. 

"  'Bout  forty,  maybe  forty-five.  He 
never  told  me." 

"What  kind  of  eyes?" 

"  Brown,  like  yours." 

"What  kind  of  hair?" 

"Curly.  It's  gray  now;  he  had  fever, 
and  it  turned." 

"  Where — when  ?  "  Hope  and  fear  were 
now  struggling  for  the  mastery. 

"Two  years  ago — when  I  first  knew  him; 
we  were  in  hospital  together." 

"What's  he  been  doin'  ?  "  The  tone  was 
softer.     Hope  seemed  to  Ije  stronger  now. 

"  Mining  out  in  Brazil." 

The  captain  took  his  eyes  from  the  face 
of  the  man  and  asked  in  something  of  his 
natural  tone  of  voice : 

"  Where  is  he  now  ?  " 

The  Swede  put  his  hand  in  his  inside 
pocket  and  took  out  a  small  time-book  tied 
around  with  a  piece  of  faded  tape.  This  he 
slowly  unwound,  Tod's  and  the  captain's 
eyes  following  every  turn  of  his  fingers. 
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Opening  the  book,  he  glanced  over  the 
leaves,  found  the  one  he  was  looking  for, 
tore  ic  carefully  from  the  book,  and  handed 
it  to  the  captain. 

''That's  his  writing.  If  you  want  to  see 
hini  send  him  a  line  to  that  address.  It'll 
reach  him  all  right.  If  you  don't  want  to 
see  him  he'll  go  back  with  me  to  Rio.  I 
don't  want  your  supper  and  I  don't  want 
yer  job.  I  done  what  I  promised  and  that's 
all  there  is  to  it.  Good-night,"  and  he 
opened  the  door  and  disappeared  in  the 
darkness. 

Captain  Holt  sat  with  his  head  on  his 
chest  looking  at  the  floor  in  front  of  him. 
The  light  of  the  hanging  lamp  made  dark 
shadows  under  his  eyebrows  and  under  his 
chin  whiskers.  There  was  a  firm  set  to  his 
clean-shaven  lips,  but  the  eyes  burned  with 
a  gentle  light;  a  certain  hope,  positive  now, 
seemed  to  be  looming  up  in  them." 

Tod  watched  him  for  an  instant,  and 
said: 

"  What  do  ye  think  of  it,  cap'n  ?  " 

"I  ain't  made  up  my  mind." 

"Ishelyin'?" 

"I  don't  know.  Seems  too  good  to  be 
true.  He's  got  some  things  right;  some 
things  he  ain't.  Keep  your  mouth  shut  till 
I  tell  ye  to  open  it — to  Cobden,  mind  ye,  and 
ever}'body  else.  Better  help  Green  over- 
haul that  line.     That'll  do,  Fogarty." 

Tod  dipped  his  head — his  sign  of  courte- 
ous assent — and  backed  out  of  the  room. 
The  captain  continued  motionless,  his  eyes 
fixed  on  space.  Once  he  turned,  picked 
up  the  paper,  scrutinized  the  handwriting 
word  for  word,  and  tossed  it  back  on  the 
desk.  Then  he  rose  from  his  seat  and  be- 
gan pacing  the  floor,  stopping  to  gaze  at  a 
chart  on  the  wall,  at  the  top  of  the  stove,  at 
the  pendulum  of  the  clock,  surveying  them 
leisurely.  Once  he  looked  out  of  the  win- 
dow at  the  flare  of  light  from  his  swinging 
lamp  stencilled  on  the  white  sand  and  the 
gray  line  of  the  dunes  beyond.  At  each  of 
these  resting-places  his  face  assumed  a  dif- 
ferent expression;  hope,  fear,  and  anger 
again  swept  across  it  as  his  judgment  strug- 
gled with  his  heart.  In  one  of  his  turns  up 
and  down  the  small  room  he  laid  his  hand 
on  a  brick  lying  on  the  window-sill — one 
that  had  been  sent  by  the  builders  of  the 
Station  as  a  sample.  This  he  turned  over 
carefully,  examining  the  edges  and  color  as 
if  he  had  seen  it  for  the  first  time  and  had 


to  pass  judgment  upon  its  defects  or  merits. 
Laying  it  back  in  its  place,  he  threw  himself 
into  his  chair  again,  exclaiming  aloud,  as  if 
talking  to  someone  : 

"It  ain't  true.  He'd  wrote  before  if  he 
were  alive.  He  was  wild  and  keerless,  but 
he  never  was  dirt-mean,  and  he  wouldn't 
a-treated  me  so  all  these  years.  The 
Swede's  a  liar,  I  tell  yel " 

Wheeling  the  chair  around  to  face  the 
desk,  he  picked  up  a  pen,  dipped  it  into  the 
ink,  laid  it  back  on  the  desk,  picked  it  up 
again,  opened  a  drawer  on  his  right,  took 
from  it  a  sheet  of  official  paper,  and  wrote  a 
letter  of  five  lines  to  the  address.  This  he 
enclosed  in  the  envelope,  directed  to  the 
name  on  the  slip  of  paper.  Then  he  opened 
the  door. 

"Fogartv." 

"Yes,  cap'n." 

"Take  this  to  the  village  and  drop  it  in 
the  post  yourself.  The  weather's  clearin', 
and  you  won't  be  wanted  for  a  while,"  and 
he  strode  out  and  joined  his  men. 


XVIII 

THE   BREAKING   OF    THE   DAWN 

EPTEMBER  weather  on 
Barnegat  Beach  1  Fine 
gowns  and  fine  hats  on  the 
wide  piazzas  of  Beach 
Haven  1  Too  cool  for  bath- 
ing, but  not  too  cool  to  sit  on 
the  sand  and  throw  pebbles  and  loll  under 
kindly  umbrellas;  air  fresh  and  bracing, 
with  a  touch  of  June  in  it;  skies  full  of 
mares'-tails — slips  of  a  painter's  brush 
dragged  flat  across  the  film  of  blue;  sea 
gone  to  rest;  not  a  ripple,  no  long  break  of 
the  surf,  only  a  gentle  lift  and  fall  like  the 
breathing  of  a  child  asleep. 

Uncle  Isaac  shook  his  head  when  he  swept 
his  eye  round  at  all  this  loveliness;  then  he 
turned  on  his  heel  and  took  a  look  at  the 
aneroid  fastened  to  the  wall  of  the  sitting- 
room  of  the  Life  Saving  Station.  The  ar- 
row showed  a  steady  shrinkage.  The  ba- 
rometer had  fallen  six  points. 

"What  do  ye  think,  Captain  Holt?" 
asked  the  old  surfman, 

"I  ain't  thinkin',  Polhemus;  can't  tell 
nothin'  'bout  the  weather  this  month  till  the 
moon  changes;  may  go  on  this  way  for  a 
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week  or  two,  or  it  may  let  loose  and  come 
out  to  the  sou'-east.  I've  seen  these  dog- 
days  last  till  October." 

Again  Uncle  Isaac  shook  his  head,  and 
this  time  kept  his  peace;  now  that  his  supe- 
rior officer  had  spoken  he  had  no  further 
opinion  to  express. 

Sam  Green  dropped  his  feet  to  the  floor, 
swung  himself  over  to  the  barometer,  gazed 
at  it  for  a  moment,  passed  out  of  the  door, 
swept  his  eye  around,  and  resumed  his  seat 
— tilted  back  against  the  wall.  What  his 
opinion  might  be  was  not  for  publication — 
not  in  the  captain's  hearing. 

Captain  Holt  now  consulted  the  glass, 
picked  up  his  cap  bearing  the  insignia  of  his 
rank,  and  went  out  through  the  kitchen  to 
the  land  side  of  the  house.  The  sky  and 
sea,  feathery  clouds  and  still  oily  flatness, 
did  not  interest  him  this  September  morn- 
ing. It  was  the  rolling  dune  that  caught 
his  eye,  and  the  straggly  path  that  threaded 
its  way  along  the  marshes  and  around  and 
beyond  the  clump  of  scrub  pines  and  bushes 
until  it  was  lost  in  the  haze  that  hid  the  vil- 
lage. This  land  inspection  had  been  going 
on  for  a  month,  and  always  when  Tod  was 
returning  from  the  post-office  with  the  morn- 
ing mail.  The  men  had  noticed  it,  but  no 
one  had  given  vent  to  his  thoughts. 

Tod,  of  course,  knew  the  cause  of  the 
captain's  impatience,  but  no  one  of  the 
others  did,  not  even  Archie;  time  enough 
for  that  when  the  Swede's  story  was  proved 
true.  If  the  fellow  had  lied  that  was  an  end 
to  it;  if  he  had  told  the  truth  Bart  would 
answer,  and  the  mystery  be  cleared  up. 
This  same  silence  had  been  maintained 
toward  Jane  and  the  doctor;  better  not 
raise  hopes  he  could  not  verify — certainly 
not  in  Jane's  breast. 

Not  that  he  had  much  hope  himself; 
he  dared  not  hope.  Hope  meant  a  prop  to 
his  old  age;  hope  meant  joy  to  Jane,  who 
would  welcome  the  prodigal;  hope  meant 
relief  to  the  doctor,  who  could  then  claim 
his  own;  hope  meant  redemption  for  Lucy, 
a  clean  name  for  Archie,  and  honor  to  him- 
self and  his  only  son. 

No  wonder,  then,  that  he  watched  for  an 
answer  to  his  letter  with  feverish  impatience. 
His  own  missive  had  been  blunt  and  to  the 
point,  asking  the  direct  question:  ''Are 
you  alive  or  dead,  and  if  alive,  why  did  you 
fool  me  with  that  lie  about  your  dying  of 
fever  and  keep  me  waiting  all  these  years  ?" 


Anything  more  would  have  been  superfluous 
in  the  captain's  judgment — certainly  until 
he  received  some  more  definite  information 
as  to  whether  the  man  was  his  son. 

Half  a  dozen  times  this  lovely  September 
morning  the  captain  had  strolled  leisurely 
out  of  the  back  door  and  had  mounted  the 
low  hillock  for  a  better  view.  Suddenly  a 
light  flashed  in  his  face,  followed  by  an  ex- 
pression unknown  to  it  for  weeks — not  since 
the  Swede  left.  The  light  came  when  his 
eye  fell  upon  Tod's  lithe  figure  swinging 
along  the  road;  the  expression  developed 
when  he  saw  Tod  stop  and  wave  his  hand 
triumphantly  over  his  head. 

The  letter  had  arrived ! 

With  a  movement  as  quick  as  that  of  a 
horse  touched  by  a  whip,  he  started  across 
the  sand  to  meet  the  surf  man. 

"  Guess  we  got  it  all  right  this  time,  cap- 
tain," cried  Tod.  "It's  got  the  Nassau 
postmark,  anyhow.  There  warn't  nothin' 
else  in  the  box  but  the  newspapers,"  and  he 
handed  the  packagd  to  his  chief. 

The  two  walked  to  the  house  and  entered 
the  captain's  office.  Tod  hung  back,  but 
the  captain  laid  his  hand  on  his  shoulder. 

"Come  in  with  me,  Fogarty.  Shut  the 
door.  I'll  send  these  papers  in  to  the  men 
soon 'si  open  this." 

Tod  obeyed  mechanically.  There  was  a 
tone  in  the  captain's  voice  that  was  new  to 
him.  It  sounded  as  if  he  were  reluctant 
to  be  left  alone  with  the  letter. 

"Now  hand  me  them  spectacles." 

Tod  reached  over  and  laid  the  glasses  in 
his  chief's  hand.  The  captain  settled  him- 
self deliberately  in  his  revolving  chair,  ad- 
justed his  spectacles,  and  slit  the  envelope 
with  his  thumb-nail.  Out  came  a  sheet 
of  foolscap  closely  written  on  both  sides. 
This  he  read  to  the  end,  turning  the  page 
as  carefully  as  if  it  had  been  a  set  of  official 
instructions,  his  face  growing  paler  and 
paler,  his  mouth  tight  shut.  Tod  stood  be- 
side him  watching  the  lights  and  shadows 
playing  across  his  face.  The  letter  was  as 
follows : 

"Nassau,  No.  4  Calle  Valenzuela, 
"Aug.  29,  18—. 

"Father:  Your  letter  was  not  what  I 
expected,  although  it  is,  perhaps,  all  I  de- 
serve. I  am  not  going  into  that  part  of  it, 
now  I  know  that  Lucy  and  my  child  are 
alive.  What  has  been  done  in  the  past  I 
can't   undo,  and   maybe  I  wouldn't  if  I 
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could,  for  if  I  am  worth  anything  to-day  it 
comes  from  what  I  have  suffered;  that's 
over  now,  and  I  won't  rake  it  up,  but  I  think 
you  would  have  written  me  some  word  of 
kindness  if  you  had  known  what  I  have 
gone  through  since  I  left  you.  I  don't 
blame  you  for  what  you  did — I  don't  blame 
anybody;  all  I  want  now  is  to  get  back 
home  among  the  people  who  knew  me 
when  I  was  a  boy,  and  try  and  make  up 
for  the  misery  I  have  caused  you  and  the 
Cobdens.  I  would  have  done  this  before, 
but  it  has  only  been  for  the  last  two  years 
that  I  have  had  any  money.  I  have  got  an 
interest  in  the  mine  now  and  am  consider- 
ably ahead,  and  I  can  do  what  I  have  al- 
ways determined  to  do  if  I  ever  had  the 
chance  and  means — come  home  to  Lucy 
and  the  child;  it  must  be  big  now — and  take 
them  back  with  me  to  Bolivia,  where  I  have 
a  good  home  and  where,  in  a  few  years,  I 
shall  be  able  to  give  them  everything  they 
need.  That's  due  to  her  and  to  the  child, 
and  it's  due  to  you;  and  if  she'll  come  I'll 
do  my  best  to  make  her  happy  w^hile  she 
lives.  I  heard  about  five  years  ago  from  a 
man  who  worked  for  a  short  time  in  Far- 
guson's  ship-yard  how  she  was  suffering, 
and  what  names  the  people  called  the  child, 
and  my  one  thought  ever  since  has  "been  to 
do  the  decent  thing  by  both.  I  couldn't 
then,  for  I  was  living  in  a  hut  back  in  the 
mountains  a  thousand  miles  from  the  coast, 
or  tramping  from  place  to  place;  so  I  kept 
still.  He  told  me,  too,  how  you  felt  toward 
me,  and  I  didn't  want  to  come  and  have  bad 
blood  between  us,  and  so  I  stayed  on .  When 
Olssen  Strom,  my  foreman,  sailed  for  Perth 
Amboy,  where  they  are  making  some  ma- 
chinery for  the  company,  I  thought  I'd  try 
again,  so  I  sent  him  to  find  out.  One  thing 
in  your  letter  is  wrong.  I  never  went  to 
the  hospital  with  yellow  fever;  some  of  the 
men  had  it  aboard  ship,  and  I  took  one  of 
them  to  the  ward  the  night  I  ran  away.  The 
doctor  at  the  hospital  wanted  my  name, 
and  I  gave  it,  and  this  may  have  been  how 
they  thought  it  was  me,  but  I  did  not  intend 
to  deceive  you  or  anybody  else,  nor  cover 
up  any  tracks.  Yes,  father,  I'm  coming 
home.  If  you'll  hold  out  your  hand  to  me 
I'll  take  it  gladly.  I've  had  a  hard  time 
since  I  left  you;  you'd  forgive  me  if  you 
knew  how  hard  it  has  been.  I  haven't  had 
anybody  out  here  to  care  whether  I  lived  or 
died,  and  I  would  like  to  see  how  it  feels. 


But  if  you  don't  I  can't  help  it.  My  hope 
is  that  Lucy  and  the  boy  will  feel  differently. 
There  is  a  steamer  sailing  from  here  next 
Wednesday;  she  goes  direct  to  Amboy,  and 
you  may  expect  me  on  her. 

"Your  son, 

''Bart." 

"It's  him.  Tod,"  cried  the  captain,  shak- 
ing the  letter  over  his  head;  "it's  him!" 
The  tears  stood  in  his  eyes  now,  his  voice 
trembled;  his  iron  nerve  was  giving  way. 
"Alive,  and  comin'  home!  Be  here  next 
week!  Keep  the  door  shut,  boy,  till  I  pull 
myself  together.  Oh,  my  God,  Tod,  think 
of  it!  I  haven't  had  a  day's  peace  since  I 
druv  him  out  nigh  on  to  twenty  year  ago. 
He  hurt  me  here" — and  he  pointed  to  his 
breast — "where  I  couldn't  forgive  him. 
But  it's  all  over  now.  He's  come  to  him- 
self like  a  man,  and  he's  square  and  honest, 
and  he's  goin'  to  stay  home  till  everything  is 
straightened  out.  O  God!  it  can't  be  true! 
it  can'' the  true!" 

He  was  sobbing  now,  his  face  hidden  by 
his  wrist  and  the  cuff  of  his  coat,  the  hot 
tears  striking  his  pea-jacket  and  bounding 
off.  It  had  been  many  years  since  these 
springs  had  yielded  a  drop — not  when  any- 
body could  see.  They  must  have  scalded 
his  rugged  cheeks  as  molten  metal  scalds  a 
sand-pit. 

Tod  stood  amazed.  The  outburst  was  a 
revelation.  He  had  known  the  captain 
ever  since  he  could  remember,  but  always 
as  an  austere,  exacting  man. 

"I'm  glad,  captain,"  Tod  said  simply; 
"  the  men'll  be  glad,  too.    Shall  I  tell  'em  ?  " 

The  captain  raised  his  head. 

"Wait  a  minute,  son."  His  heart  was 
very  tender,  all  discipline  was  forgotten 
now;  and  then  he  had  known  Tod  from  his 
boyhood.  "I'll  go  myself  and  tell  'em," 
and  he  drew  his  hand  across  his  eyes  as  if 
to  dry  them.  "Yes,  tell  'em.  Come,  I'll 
go  'long  with  ye  and  tell  'em  myself.  I  ain  't 
'shamed  of  the  way  I  feel,  and  the  men 
won't  be  'shamed  neither." 

The  sitting-room  was  full  when  he  entered. 
Dinner  had  been  announced  by  Morgan, 
who  was  cook  that  week,  by  shouting  the 
glad  tidings  from  his  place  beside  the  stove, 
and  the  men  were  sitting  about  in  their 
chairs.  Two  fishermen  who  had  come  for 
their  papers  occupied  seats  against  the  wall. 

The  captain  walked  to  the  corner  of  the 
table,  stood  behind  his  own  chair  and  rested 
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the  knuckles  of  one  hand  on  the  white  oil- 
cloth. The  look  on  his  face  attracted  every 
eye.  Pausing  for  a  moment,  he  turned  to 
Polhemus  and  spoke  to  him  for  the  others: 

"Isaac,  I  got  a  letter  just  now.  Fogarty 
brought  it  over.  You  knew  my  boy  Bart, 
didn't  ye,  the  one  that's  been  dead  nigh  on 
to  twenty  years?" 

The  old  surfman  nodded,  his  eyes  still 
fastened  on  the  captain.  This  calling  him 
"Isaac"  was  evidence  that  something  per- 
sonal and  unusual  was  coming.  The  men, 
too,  leaned  forward  in  attention;  the  story 
of  Bart's  disappearance  and  death  had  been 
discussed  up  and  down  the  coast  for  years. 

**Well,  he's  alive,"  rejoined  the  captain 
with  a  triumphant  tone  in  his  voice,  "and 
he'll  be  here  in  a  week — comin'  to  Amboy 
on  a  steamer.  There  ain't  no  mistake 
about  it;  here's  his  letter." 

The  announcement  was  received  in  dead 
silence.  To  be  surprised  was  not  charac- 
teristic of  these  men,  especially  over  a  mat- 
ter of  this  kind.  Death  was  a  part  of  their 
daily  experience,  and  a  resurrection  neither 
extraordinary  nor  uncommon.  They  were 
glad  for  the  captain,  if  the  captain  was  glad 
— and  he  evidently  was.  But  what  did 
Bart's  turning  up  at  this  late  day  mean  ? 
Had  his  money  given  out,  or  was  he  figur- 
ing to  get  something  out  of  his  father — 
something  he  couldn't  get  as  long  as  he  re- 
mained dead? 

The  captain  continued,  his  voice  stronger 
and  with  a  more  positive  ring  in  it: 

"He's  part  owner  in  a  mine  now,  and  he's 
comin'  home  to  see  me  and  to  straighten 
out  some  things  he's  interested  in."  It  was 
the  first  time  in  nearly  twenty  years  that  he 
had  ever  been  able  to  speak  of  his  son  with 
pride. 

A  ripple  of  pleasure  went  through  the 
room.  If  the  prodigal  was  bringing  some 
money  wdth  him  and  was  not  to  be  a  drag 
on  the  captain,  that  put  a  new  aspect  on  the 
situation.  In  that  case  the  father  was  to  be 
congratulated. 

"Well,  that's  a  comfort  to  you,  captain," 
cried  Uncle  Isaac  in  a  cheery  tone.  "A 
good  son  is  a  good  thing.  I  never  had  one, 
dead  or  alive,  but  I'd  'a'  loved  him  if  I  had 
had.  I'm'glad  for  you.  Captain  Nat,  and  I 
know  the  men  are."  (Polhemus's  age  and 
long  friendship  gave  him  this  privilege. 
Then,  of  course,  the  occasion  was  more  per- 
sonal than  official.) 


"Been  at  the  mines,  did  ye  say,  captain  ?" 
remarked  Green.  Not  that  it  was  of  any 
interest  to  him;  merely  to  show  his  appre- 
ciation of  the  captain's  confidence.  This 
could  best  be  done  by  prolonging  the  con- 
versation. 

"Yes,  up  in  the  mountains  of  Brazil 
some'er's,  I  guess,  though  he  don't  say," 
answered  the  captain  in  a  tone  that  showed 
that  the  subject  was  still  open  for  discussion. 

Mulligan  now  caught  the  friendly  ball 
and  tossed  it  back  with: 

"I  knowed  a  feller  once  who  was  in  Bra- 
zil— so  he  said.  Purty  hot  down  there, 
ain't  it,  captain?" 

"  Yes,  'tis  on  the  coast.  I  ain't  never  been 
back  in  the  interior." 

Tod  kept  silence.  It  was  not  his  time  to 
speak,  nor  would  it  be  proper  for  him,  nor 
necessary.  His  chief  knew  his  opinion  and 
sympathies  and  no  word  of  his  could  add  to 
their  sincerity. 

Archie  was  the  only  man  in  the  room,  ex- 
cept Uncle  Isaac,  who  looked  upon  the  an- 
nouncement as  being  in  any  way  personal 
to  the  captain.  Boys  without  fathers  and 
fathers  without  boys  had  been  topics  which 
had  occupied  his  mind  ever  since  he  could 
remember.  That  this  old  man  had  found 
one  of  his  own  and  loved  him  and  wanted  to 
get  his  arm  around  him  was  an  inspiring 
thought  to  Archie. 

"There's  no  one  happier  than  I  am,  cap- 
tain," he  burst  out  enthusiastically.  "I've 
often  heard  of  your  son,  and  of  his  going 
away  and  of  your  giving  him  up  for  dead. 
I'm  mighty  glad  for  you,"  and  he  grasped 
his  chief's  hand  and  shook  it  heartily. 

As  the  lad's  fingers  closed  around  the 
rough  hand  of  the  captain  a  furtive  look 
flashed  from  out  Morgan's  eyes.  It  was  di- 
rected to  Parks — they  were  both  Barnegat 
men — and  was  answered  by  that  surfman 
with  a  slow-falling  wink.  Tod  saw  it,  and 
his  face  flushed.  Certain  stories  connected 
W'ith  Archie  rose  in  his  mind;  some  out  of 
his  childhood,  others  since  he  had  joined 
the  crew. 

The  captain's  eyes  filled  as  he  shook  the 
boy's  hand,  but  he  made  no  reply  to  Archie's 
outburst.  Pausing  for  a  moment,  as  if 
willing  to  listen  to  any  further  comments, 
and  finding  that  no  one  else  had  any  word 
for  him,  he  turned  on  his  heel  and  re-entered 
his  office. 

Once  inside,  he  strode  to  the  window  and 
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looked  out  on  the  dunes,  his  big  hands 
hooked  behind  his  back,  his  eyes  fixed  on 
vacancy. 

"It  won't  be  long,  now,  Archie,  not  long, 
my  son,"  he  said  in  a  low  voice,  speaking 
aloud  to  himself.  "I  kin  say  you're  my 
grandson  out  loud  when  Bart  comes,  and 
nothin'  kin  or  will  stop  mel  Now  I  kin 
tell  Miss  Jane." 

Thrusting  the  letter  into  his  inside  pocket, 
he  picked  up  his  cap,  and  strode  across  the 
dune  in  the  direction  of  the  new  hospital. 

Jane  was  in  one  of  the  wards  when  the 
captain  sent  word  to  her  to  come  to  the  vis- 
iting-room. She  had  been  helping  the  doc- 
tor in  an  important  operation.  The  build- 
ing was  but  half-way  between  the  Station 
and  Warehold,  which  made  it  easier  for  the 
captain  to  keep  his  eye  on  the  sea  should 
there  be  any  change  in  the  weather 

Jane  listened  to  the  captain's  outburst 
covering  the  announcement  that  Bart  was 
alive  without  a  comment.  Her  face  paled 
and  her  breathing  came  short,  but  she 
showed  no  signs  of  either  joy  or  sorrow. 
She  had  faced  too  many  surprises  in  her 
life  to  be  startled  at  anything.  Then  again 
Bart  alive  or  dead  could  make  no  difference 
now  in  either  her  own  or  Lucy's  future. 

The  captain  continued,  his  face  brighten- 
ing, his  voice  full  of  hope : 

''But  your  troubles  are  all  over  now, 
Miss  Jane;  your  name  will  be  cleared  up, 
and  so  will  Archie's,  and  the  doctor'll  git 
his  own,  and  Lucy  kin  look  everybody  in 
the  face.  See  what  Bart  says,"  and  he 
handed  her  the  open  letter. 

Jane  read  it  word  by  word  to  the  end  and 
handed  it  back  to  the  captain.  Once  in  the 
reading  she  had  tightened  her  grasp  on  her 
chair  as  if  to  steady  herself,  but  she  did  not 
flinch;  she  even  read  some  sentences  twice, 
so  that  she  might  be  sure  of  their  meaning. 

In  his  eagerness  the  captain  had  not 
caught  the  expression  of  agony  that  crossed 
her  face  as  her  mind,  grasping  the  purport 
of  the  letter,  began  to  measure  the  misery 
that  would  follow  if  Bart's  plan  was  carried 
out. 

''I  knew  how  ye'dfeel,"  he  went  on,  ''and 
I've  been  huggin'  myself  ever  since  it  come 
when  I  thought  how  happy  ye'd  be  when  I 
told  ye;  but  I  ain't  so  sure  'bout  Lucy. 
What  do  you  think  ?     Will  she  do  it  ?  " 

"No,"  said  Jane  in  a  quiet,  restrained 
voice;  "she  will  not  do  it." 


"Why?"  said  the  captain  in  a  surprised 
tone.  He  was  not  accustomed  to  be  thwarted 
in  anything  he  had  fixed  his  mind  upon,  and 
he  saw  from  Jane's  expression  that  her  own 
was  in  opposition. 

"  Because  I  won't  permit  it." 

The  captain  leaned  forward  and  looked 
at  Jane  in  astonishment. 

"  You  won' t  permit  it  1 " 

"  No,  I  won't  permit  it." 

"Why?"  The  word  came  from  the  cap- 
tain as  if  it  had  been  shot  from  a  gun. 

"Because  it  would  not  be  right,"  Jane 
answered,  her  eyes  still  fixed  on  the  cap- 
tain's. 

"Well,  ain't  it  right  that  he  should  make 
some  amends  for  what  he's  done  ?  "  heretort- 
ed  with  increasing  anger.  "When  he  said 
he  wouldn't  marry  her  I  drove  him  out;  now 
he  says  he's  sorry  and  wants  to  do  squarely 
by  her  and  my  hand's  out  to  him.  She  ain't 
got  nothin'  in  her  life  that's  doin'  her  any 
good.  And  that  boy's  got  to  be  baptized  right 
and  take  his  father's  name,  Archie  Holt,  out 
loud,  so  everybody  kin  hear." 

Jane  made  no  answer  except  to  shake  her 
head.  Her  eyes  were  still  on  the  captain's 
but  her  mind  was  neither  on  him  nor  on 
what  fell  from  his  lips.  She  was  again  con- 
fronting that  spectre  which  for  years  had 
lain  buried  and  which  the  man  before  her 
was  exorcising  back  to  life. 

The  captain  sprang  from  his  seat  and 
stood  before  her;  the  words  now  poured 
from  his  lips  in  a  torrent. 

"  And  you'll  git  out  from  this  death  blank- 
et you  been  sleepin'  under,  bearin'  her  sin; 
breakin'  the  doctor's  heart  and  your  own; 
and  Archie  kin  hold  his  head  up  then  and 
say  he's  got  a  father.  You  ain't  heard 
how  the  boys  talk  'bout  him  behind  his 
back,  iod  Fogarty's  stuck  to  him,  but 
who  else  is  there  'round  here?  We  all 
make  mistakes;  that's  what  half  the  folks 
that's  livin'  do.  Everything's  been  a  lie — 
nothin'  but  lies — for  near  twenty  years. 
You've  lived  a  lie  motherin'  this  boy  and 
breakin'  your  heart  over  the  whitest  man 
that  ever  stepped  in  shoe  leather.  Doctor 
John's  lived  a  lie,  tellin'  folks  he  wanted  to 
devote  himself  to  his  hospital  when  he'd 
rather  live  in  the  sound  o'  your  voice  and 
die  a  pauper  than  run  a  college  anywhere 
else.  Lucy  has  lived  a  lie,  and  is  livin'  it 
yet — and  likes  it,  too,  that's  the  worst  of  it. 
And  I  been  muzzled  all  these  years;   mad 
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one  minute  and  wantin'  to  twist  his  neck, 
and  the  next  with  my  eyes  runnin'  tears 
that  the  only  boy  I  got  was  lyin'  out  among 
strangers.  The  only  one  that's  honest  is 
the  little  Pond  Lily.  She  ain't  got  nothin' 
to  hide  and  you  see  it  in  her  face.  Her 
father  was  square  and  her  mother's  with  her 
and  nothin'  can't  touch  her  and  don't.  Let's 
have  this  out.     I'm  tired  of  it " 

The  captain  was  out  of  breath  now,  his 
emotions  still  controlling  him,  his  astonish- 
ment at  the  unexpected  opposition  from  the 
woman  of  all  others  on  whose  assistance  he 
most  relied  unabated. 

Jane  rose  from  her  chair  and  stood  facing 
him,  a  great  light  in  her  eyes: 

^^No!  Nol  NO!  A  thousand  times,  nol 
You  don't  know  Lucy;  I  do.  What  you 
want  done  now  should  have  been  done 
when  Archie  was  born.  It  was  my  fault. 
I  couldn't  see  her  suffer.  I  loved  her  too 
much.  I  thought  to  save  her,  I  didn't  care 
how.  It  would  have  been  better  for  her  if 
she  had  faced  her  sin  then  and  taken  the 
consequences;  better  for  all  of  us.  I  didn't 
think  so  then,  and  it  has  taken  me  years  to 
find  it  out.  I  began  to  be  conscious  of  it 
first  in  her  marriage,  then  when  she  kept 
on  living  her  lie  with  her  husband,  and  last 
when  she  deserted  Ellen  and  went  off  to 
Beach  Haven  alone — that  broke  my  heart, 
and  my  mistake  rose  up  before  me,  and  I 

The  captain  opened  his  eyes  in  astonish- 
ment.    He  could  hardly  credit  his  ears. 

**Yes,  better,  if  she'd  faced  it.  She 
would  have  lived  here  then  under  my  care, 
and  she  might  have  loved  her  child  as  I 
have  done.  Now  she  has  no  tie,  no  care, 
no  responsibility,  no  thought  of  anything 
but  the  pleasures  of  the  moment.  I  have 
tried  to  save  her,  and  I  have  only  helped  to 
ruin  her." 

"  Make  her  settle  down,  then,  and  face  the 
factl"  blurted  out  the  captain,  resuming  his 
seat.  "Bart  warn't  all  bad;  he  was  only 
young  and  foolish.  He'll  take  care  of  her. 
It  ain't  never  too  late  to  begin  to  turn  hon- 
est. Bart  wants  to  begin;  make  her  begin, 
too.  He's  got  money  now  to  do  it;  and  she 
kin  live  in  South  America  same's  she  kin 
here.  She's  got  no  home  anywhere.  She 
don't  like  it  here,  and  never  did;  you  kin  see 
that  from  the  way  she  swings  'round  from 
place  to  place.  Make  her  face  it,  I  teil  ye. 
You  been  too  easy  with  her  all  your  life; 


pull  her  down  now  and  keep  her  nose 
p'inted  close  to  the  compass." 

"You  do  not  know  of  what  you  talk," 
Jane  answered,  her  eyes  blazing.  "She 
hates  ^he  past  hates  everything  connected 
with  it  hates  the  very  name  of  Barton 
Holt.  Never  once  has  she  mentioned  it 
since  her  return.  She  never  loved  Archie; 
she  cared  no  more  for  him  than  a  bird  that 
had  dropped  its  young  out  of  its  nest.  Be- 
sides, your  plan  is  impossible.  Marriage 
does  not  condone  a  sin.  The  power  to  rise 
and  rectify  the  wrong  lies  in  the  woman. 
Lucy  has  not  got  it  in  her,  and  she  never  will 
have  it.  Part  of  it  is  her  fault;  a  large  part 
of  it  is  mine.  She  has  lived  this  lie  all  these 
years,  and  I  have  only  myself  to  blame.  I 
have  taught  her  to  live  it.  I  began  it  when 
I  carried  her  away  from  here;  I  should  have 
kept  her  at  home  and  had  her  face  the  con- 
sequences of  her  sin  then.  I  ought  to  have 
laid  Archie  in  her  arms  and  kept  him  there. 
I  was  a  coward  and  could  not,  and  in  my 
fear  I  destroyed  the  only  thing  that  could 
have  saved  her — the  mother-love.  Now  she 
will  run  her  course.  She's  her  own  mistress; 
no  one  can  compel  her  to  do  anything." 

The  captain  raised  his  clenched  hand  and 
said  with  a  tone  in  his  voice  that  was  almost 
a  threat: 

"  Bart  will,  when  he  comes." 

"How?" 

"  By  claimin'  the  boy  and  shamin'  her  be- 
fore the  world,  if  she  don't.  She  liked  him 
well  enough  when  he  was  a  disgrace  to  him- 
self and  to  me,  without  a  dollar  to  his  name. 
What  ails  him  now,  when  he  comes  back 
and  owns  up  like  a  man  and  wants  to  do  the 
square  thing,  and  has  got  money  enough  to 
see  it  through  ?  She's  nothin'  but  a  thing, 
if  she  knew  it,  till  this  disgrace's  wiped  off'n 
her.  By  God,  Miss  Jane,  I  tell  you  this 
has  got  to  be  put  through  just's  Bart  wants 
it,  and  quick,  too!" 

Jane  moved  her  chair  closer  and  laid  her 
hand  on  the  captain's  arm.  The  look  in 
her  eyes,  the  low,  incisive,  fearless  ring  in 
her  voice,  overawed  him.  Her  courage  as- 
tounded him.  This  side  of  her  character 
was  a  revelation.  Under  their  influence  he 
became  silent  and  humbled — as  a  boister- 
ous advocate  is  humbled  by  the  measured 
tones  of  a  just  judge. 

"It  is  not  my  friend,  Captain  Nat,  who  is 
talking  now,"  she  said.  "It  is  the  father 
who  is  speaking.     Think  for  a  moment. 
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Who  has  borne  the  weight  of  this,  you  or  I  ? 
You  had  a  wayward  son  whom  the  people 
here  think  you  drove  out  of  your  home  for 
gambling  on  Sunday.  No  other  taint  at- 
taches to  him  or  to  you.  Dozens  of  other 
sons  and  fathers  have  done  the  same. 
He  returns  a  reformed  man  and  lives  out 
his  life  in  the  home  he  left. 

"I  had  a  wayward  sister  who  forgot  her 
mother,  me,  her  womanhood,  and  herself, 
and  yet  at  whose  door  no  suspicion  of  fault 
has  been  laid.  I  stepped  in  and  took  the 
brunt  and  still  do.  I  did  this  for  my  father's 
name  and  for  my  promise  to  him  and  for 
my  love  of  her.  To  her  child  I  have  given 
my  life.  To  him  I  am  his  mother  and  will 
always  be — always,  because  I  will  stand  by 
my  fault.  That  is  a  redemption  in  itself, 
and  that  is  the  only  thing  that  saves  me 
from  remorse.  You  and  I,  outside  of  his 
father  and  mother,  are  the  only  ones  living 
that  know  of  his  parentage.  The  world  has 
long  since  forgotten  the  little  they  suspected. 
Let  it  rest;  no  good  could  come — only  suf- 
fering and  misery.  To  stir  it  now  would 
only  open  old  wounds  and,  worst  of  all  it 
would  make  a  new  one." 


''In  you?" 

"No,  worse  than  that.  My  heart  is  al- 
ready scarred  all  over;  no  fresh  wound 
would  hurt." 

"In  the  doctor?" 

"Yes  and  no.  He  has  never  asked  the 
truth  and  I  have  never  told  him." 

"Who,  then?" 

"In  little  Ellen.  Let  us  keep  that  one 
flower  untouched. " 

The  captain  rested  his  head  in  his  hand, 
and  for  some  minutes  made  no  answer, 
Ellen  was  the  apple  of  his  eye. 

"But  if  Bart  insists?" 

"  He  won't  insist  when  he  sees  Lucy.  She 
is  no  more  the  woman  that  he  loved  and 
wronged  than  I  am.  He  would  not  know 
her  if  he  met  her  outside  this  house. " 

"What  shall  I  do?" 

"  Nothing.  Let  matters  take  their  course. 
If  he  is  the  man  you  think  he  is  he  will  never 
break  the  silence." 

"And  you  will  suffer  on — and  the 
doctor?" 

Jane  bowed  her  head  and  the  tears 
sprang  to  her  eyes. 

"  Yes,  always;  there  is  nothing  else  to  do." 


(To  be  continued.) 


TWILIGHT 


By    Frank    Dempster    Sherman 

The  sunset  fades,  and  once  again  the  hills 
Against  the  sky,  majestic  and  supreme. 
Loom  spectrally  and  half  unreal  seem. 

And  mystery  the  misty  valley  fills. 

Melodiously  now  the  mountain  rills, 

Unheard  by  day,  take  up  their  lyric  theme 
Of  ecstasy,  like  voices  heard  in  dream, — 

An  obligato  to  the  whippoorwills. 

Invisible,  the  spirits  of  the  dusk 

Ply  the  swift  shuttles  on  their  shadow  loom 
And  weave  the  wonder-fabric  of  the  night: 
The  wind  is  but  a  whisper,  sweet  with  musk 

Exhaled  from  fragrant  lips  of  bud  and  bloom, - 
A  whisper — and  the  one  word  is  Delight  1 


ENGLISH     RESERVE. 


By    Louise    Imogen    Guiney 


T  is  like  the  philosopher's 
stone,  Hyperborea,  the 
Greek  Kalends,  and  Mrs. 
Harris: — let  us  say,  and  be 
done  with  it,  that  except  in 
domestic  drama,  there  is  no 
English  reserve.  It  is  a  fiction,  a  supersti- 
tion ,  a  sawdust  dolly.  As  in  every  age  of  the 
world  school-girls  are  fond  of  remarking 
impressively:  ''I  have  a  sad  face,  when  I 
am  not  smiling!"  and  get  believed  on 
little  or  no  evidence,  so  some  primeval 
Briton  must  have  slapped  his  brawny 
chest,  announcing  that  bottomless  depths 
of  unparaded  passion  lay  within;  and  he 
has  had  all  society,  all  rumor,  and  all  leg- 
endry  take  him  at  his  word. 

Let  us  beware  lest  what  we  call  reserve 
be  only  an  ignorance  of  the  science  of  ex- 
pression. It  is  to  be  noted  that  though 
expression  is  an  accident,  it  has  great  re- 
flex power.  Personality  waxes  or  wanes 
according  to  the  measure  of  free  play  self- 
accorded  or  self-denied.  Until  you  learn 
some  expression  in  speech,  in  art,  in  con- 
duct, you  can  accumulate  but  very  little 
to  express.  Neglect  of  expression  means 
atrophy  for  any  human  qualities  in  ques- 
tion. The  person  who  never  ''gushes," 
if  commended  as  such,  and  worth  her  salt, 
or  his  salt,  should  be  a  person  capable  of 
the  most  rank  redundance  of  emotional 
language.  Then  only  does  that  abstinent 
tongue  become  worthy  of  our  golden  neg- 
ative praise.  The  authentic  exponent  of 
"the  quiet  life"  should  be  one  who,  if  he 
chose,  could  revel  with  native  gusto  all  day 
long  in  spangled  purple,  and  all  night  in  a 
spectacular  lime-light.  It  is  a  minor  trea- 
son, however,  of  the  common  people,  to 
attribute  "governance  of  blood"  to  many 
characters  wholly  devoid  of  strong  feelings 
or  of  masterful  energies.  The  average 
Englishman,  certainly,  is  still;  and  he  is 
so  not  because  he  is  a  paragon  of  restraint, 
but  because  spiritual  inertness  is  the  basis 
of  his  being.  He  is  like  some  mountain 
tarn,  remote,  kindly,  calm,  and  clean.  You 
value  it  as  a  tarn,  and  haunt  its  placid  even- 


ing margins;  but  your  blood  is  up  against 
it  as  soon  as  it  pretends  to  be  really  a  tor- 
rent, brought  consciously  to  a  standstill. 

Now,  so  far  as  we  can  judge  by  the  writ- 
ten record  and  by  tradition,  the  English 
of  old  time  lived  in  quite  a  fury  of  de- 
monstrativeness.  They  were  not  only  an 
artistic  people  well  along  into  the  latter 
end  of  the  seventeenth  centurv,  but  thev 
were  a  gay  and  strenuous  people — a  peo- 
ple of  immense  verve  and  wit  and  initia- 
tive, chivalrous  and  extravagant,  damasked 
in  every  pattern  with  large  vices  and  vir- 
tues, as  well  as  with  the  grotesque  pecca- 
dilloes and  the  thousand  graces  of  life. 
They  have  outgrown  that  engaging  vio- 
lence and  variety;  a  Jacobite  Recusant 
might  say  that  they  had  lost  all  that  for 
Protestantism  and  Geordie.  Nullity  has 
overtaken  them.  They  have  centred  and 
thickened  and  frozen.  They  have  bartered 
spontaneity  for  genteel  after-thoughts,  and 

Such  a  liquor  as  no  brain 
That  is  mortal  can  sustain 

for  Bass's  ale,  extra.  Activity  is  now,  to 
them,  a  note  of  excess.  Much  fancy  is 
eccentricity.  Humor  is  a  discouraged 
emigrant,  and  meekness  a  suspension  of 
the  laws  of  nature.  The  utter  negation  of 
manners  is  "good  form"  and  the  dried-up 
reservoir  of  the  expression  of  life  is  "re- 
serve." To  this,  women  and  men,  are 
they  come. 

We  Americans  startle  them,  whether 
our  contact  with  them  be  diplomatic,  so- 
cial, or  commercial.  Our  presence,  in  its 
aroma  of  supposed  lawlessness,  is  an  un- 
easy reminder  of  all  which  they  were,  and 
are  no  longer.  We  are  not  "Anglo-Sax- 
ons "(Professor  Freeman's  chimericalfolk) 
but  as  mixed  as  the  mediaeval  English 
themselves.  May  it  be  suggested,  neither 
as  a  brag  nor  an  indictment,  but  as  a  sim- 
ple fact,  that  we  are  yet  more  like  the  me- 
diaeval English  than  like  any  other  people 
under  heaven?  The  first  strain  w^hich 
trickled  over  to  the  Colonies  seems  to  have 
brought  with  it,  intact,  abiding,  and  un- 
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diminished,  an  almost  Latin  ductility;  yes, 
all  the  fickleness  and  unrest  which  the 
landed  heirs  ''seated"  at  home  have  long 
forsworn.  While  we  composite  Ameri- 
cans are  running  our  career,  is  it  not  a  true 
statement  that  they  are  forever  seated  ? 

No  lover  of  both  national  types  can 
watch  them  in  juxtaposition  without  see- 
ing that  if  they  are  contrasts,  they  are  so 
only  because  they  are  correlatives.  The  real 
traditional  Englishman  is  the  bareheaded 
Virginian  or  New  Englander,  talking  and 
sparkling  in  a  London  gallery  full  of  sepul- 
chral hats  and  monocles.  A  good  judge 
of  character  will  yet  detect  in  him  the  most 
'  'reserved"  nature  present.  He  is  commonly 
a  sentient  man  who  has  learned  control,  but 
whose  game  is  to  seem  in  non-essentials 
to  ignore  it;  a  man  of  imagination  who 
says  far  less  (and,  by  way  of  ironic  cadenza, 
even  far  other)  than  he  thinks.  What  a 
curious  spectacle  is  this  play  of  face,  body, 
and  manner  among  well-bred  Americans, 
ever  member  and  faculty  awake  and  doing, 
as  against  the  silence,  the  immobility,  of 
the  well-bred  English!  Are  these  latter, 
by  force  of  a  theory,  for  the  sake  of  an 
ideal,  holding  in  their  animation  ?  Clearly 
not.  They  have  none  to  hold  in;  the 
premises  are  defective.  They  are  merely 
expressing  the  only  thing  they  can  effec- 
tively express — their  inexpressiveness. 
Should  they  begin,  this  late,  to  cultivate 
and  exaggerate  the  natural  man  in  them 
that  jeiled  excellence  would  come  to  the 
fore  in  a  most  friendly  fashion.  Should 
they  begin,  in  drastic  self-discipline,  to  pub- 
lish their  sympathies,  with  all  the  italics 
and  capital  letters  available,  those  same 
sympathies,  as  in  a  compulsory  Eden, 
would  increase  and  multiply.  The  Eng- 
lish need  watering  at  the  root,  as  we  Yan- 
kees need  pruning  of  the  twig,  and  shaping 
of  the  flower. 

We  admit  that  our  republican  ideas  of 
moral  training  are  still  more  or  less  in  the 
raw.  We  hold  a  less  sound  and  definite 
view  of  honor  in  little  things,  of  the  rights  of 
privacy,  of  the  obligations  of  gratitude.  The 
flaw  in  the  grave  English  system  is  that  it 
works  too  freely  on  negative  lines.  From 
the  very  nursery,  instinct  is  too  often  re- 
pressed and  depressed;  whereas,  in  our  zeal 
for  the  more  heroic  Western  ideal,  we  would 
have  all  expressed  and  overexpressed  be- 
fore we  can  judge  what  to  put  out  of  the 


picture.  As  it  happens,  we  judge  shrewdly, 
if  not  infallibly,  in  such  matters.  In  other 
words,  we  are  trying  anew  the  ancient  ex- 
periments, after  the  fashion  of  the  young, 
to  whom  warnings  and  proverbs  are  so 
much  rubbish.  We  must  confess  to  a  ter- 
rific tribal  turbulence;  and,  individually,  we 
may  well  seem  (even  the  most  mellow 
among  us)  somewhat  new  and  wild.  It 
might  be  a  pity  to  conform  to  standards  of 
European  civilization  when  our  conformity 
would  take  at  least  from  the  English  the  vi- 
sion, as  it  were,  of  their  own  baptismal  inno- 
cence. But  we  can  avoid  our  chief  danger, 
climatic  and  temperamental,  of  excitcmer  t, 
without  embracing  theirs,  also  climatic  and 
temperamental,  of  torpor.  This  torpor  is 
astonishingly  general.  In  every  northern 
country,  except  among  the  Gaels,  stagnation 
of  mind  and  wooden  blankness  of  feature 
characterize  the  peasantry,  while  fluency  is 
the  patrician  mark.  The  English  only, 
upper  and  lower  together,  strive  together 
for  a  vacuum  and  deadly  undemonstrative- 
ness.  Obviously  the  educated  classes  succeed 
best  1     Ma  guarda  e  passa. 

The  most  singular  circumstance  about 
this  modern  national  inertia,  miscalled  con- 
servatism (true  conservatism  being  a  most 
militant  thing),  is  that  it  proves  to  be  a  source 
of  prodigious  pride  to  the  kingdom  which 
has  complacently  sunk  into  it.  It  is  looked 
upon  as  "  English  " — that  is,  it  means  digni- 
ty, safety,  moderation,  peace.  That  it  means 
provincialism,  that  it  means  death,  is  patent 
to  nobody  but  some  upstart  bonnet  rouge  oi 
a  critic.  It  is  hard  to  get  people  to  see  that 
as  in  the  world  of  thought  doubt  is  cheap 
and  belief  the  intellectual  thing,  so  in  the 
world  of  action  perfunctoriness  is  cheap 
and  enthusiasm  the  intellectual  thing.  When- 
ever a  man  of  genius  is  bred  in  England,  en- 
dowed necessarily  with  faiths  and  ardors  of 
one  sort  or  another,  he  usually  stands  out 
from  his  racial  environment  in  an  absolute- 
ly bewildering  way.  In  the  United  States 
the  man  of  genius  is  a  far  less  frequent 
phenomenon,  for  Nature  uses  her  phos- 
phorus freely  there  on  divers  and  sundry, 
and  has  no  surplusage  and  arrears  of  brains 
to  make  him  out  of;  but  when  he  does  ap- 
pear, is  he  not  curiously  like  Americans  in 
general?  The  man  of  genius  overseas  is 
not  so  homogeneous.  Would  it  be  rash  to 
hint  that  he,  too,  is  often  curiously  like 
Americans  in  general  ?     This  is  simply  be- 
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cause  ideas  and  their  purveyors  have  no  open.     Whatever  modification   or  limita- 

standing  to  speak  of  in  one  country,  and  are  tion  time  may  impose  on  his  lavish  endow- 

the  very  hfe  of  the  other.     An  idea  arriving  ment  we  know  not.     But  now  he  has  it,  and 

in  New  York  harbor  is  recognized  instandy,  he  is  playing  no  pseudo-ascetic  tricks  up- 

andto  its  own  dismay,  as  a  prince  travelling  on  it  as  yet.     He  can  say  of  his  own  spirit  in 

in  disguise,  who  must  be  interviewed  before  its  complex  richness: 
the  gangway  is  fixed  at  the  dock ;  whereas  in 

England  every  idea  is  de  facto  a  pauper  and  And  rthouTand  sile^nces^  ^  '^^^'  ' 
vagrant,  repeatedly  hauled  before  the  mag- 
istrates and  accused  of  brawling  in  churches.  Why  should  our  cousin,  then,  and  not  we, 
or  else  (only  too  accurately!)  of  having  no  claim  to  be  "reserved"?  Sincere,  stable, 
visible  means  of  support.  kind;  literal  and  subjective,  yet  always  ca- 
The  American  is  by  habit  abstract,  and  pable  of  the  heroic;  good  rather  than  clever, 
he  is  intricately  alive.  His  finest  trait,  as  as  we  are  clever  rather  than  good;  frank, 
Mr.  Henry  James  said  of  late,  in  a  phrase  rudimental,  soporific — surely  he  is  each  of 
already  classic,  is  his  ''exquisite  depth  of  these  things;  and  the  composite  is  a  soil  in 
temperamental  refinement,"  his^inability  to  which  the  quahty  we  define  as  reserve  does 
think  coarsely  of  his  relationship  to  his  fel-  not  grow.  He  is  all  surface,  all  ready  money, 
low-creatures."  As  with  a  wing,  he  must  as  compared  with  the  American,  so  adap- 
touch  them,  himself,  and  the  infinite;  he  is  tive,  so  strangely  plastic,  with  such  unique 
neitherbynaturenorby  choice  a  crustacean,  psychological  resources.  After  all,  it  is  no 
He  gives  much  beautiful  response  in  the  in-  paradox,  in  morals  or  in  history,  that  the 
terplay  of  human  affairs,  because  he  has  old  should  have  drawn  upon  their  inner  life 
much  to  give,  and  because  giving,  after  all,  long  ago,  and  that  the  young  should  hardly 
is  only  a  sacramental  sign  to  show  how  have  begun  to  realize  that  they  have  an 
much  can  never  be  parted  with  or  thrown  inner  life  to  draw  upon. 


THE     BENT     MONK 

By    Thomas    Nelson    Page 

Ever  along  the  way  he  goes. 

With  eyes  cast  down  as  in  despair, 
And  shoulders  stooped  with  weight  of  woes 
And  lips  from  which  unceasing  flows 
An  agonized  prayer. 

His  form  is  bent;  his  step  is  slow; 

His  hands  with  fasting  long  are  thin; 
And  wheresoe'er  his  footsteps  go. 
Men  hear  his  muttered  prayer,  and  know 

He  weeps  for  deadly  sin. 

This  monk  was  once  the  knightliest 

Of  knights  who  ever  sat  in  hall: 
With  wondrous  might  and  beauty  blest; 
And  whoso  met  him  lance-in-rest 

Had  need  on  Christ  to  call. 

Men  say  this  m.onk  with  hair  so  hoar. 

And  eye  where  grief  hath  quenched  the  flame, 
Once  loved  a  maiden  fair  and  pure. 
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And  for  she  would  not  wed  him  swore 
He'd  bring  her  down  to  Shame. 

They  say  he  wooed  her  long  and  well; 

And  splendid  spoils  both  eve  and  morn 
Of  song  and  tourney-won,  they  tell, 
He  gave  her  till  at  last  she  fell. 

Then  drave  her  forth  with  scorn. 

The  w^orld  was  cold;  her  father's  door 
Was  barred — they  thus  the  tale  repeat — 

Her  name  was  heard  in  jousts  no  more; 

And  so,  one  day  the  river  bore 
And  laid  her  at  his  feet. 

Her  brow  was  calm,  the  sunny  hair 
Lay  tangled  in  the  snowy  breast, 
And  from  the  face  all  trace  of  care 
And  sin  was  cleansed  away,  and  there 
Shone  only  utter  rest. 

The  old  men  say  that  when  the  wave 

That  burden  brought,  then  backward  fled, 
He  stooped,  no  sign  nor  groan  he  gave, 
As  mourners  by  an  open  grave; 
But  fell  as  one  struck  dead. 

He  seemed,  when  from  that  swound  he  woke, 

A  man  already  touched  by  Death, 
As  when  the  stalwart  forest  oak, 
Blasted  beneath  the  lightning's  stroke, 
Lives  on,  yet  languisheth. 

And  ever  since  he  tells  his  beads. 

And  sackcloth  lieth  next  his  skin, 
And  nightly  his  frail  body  bleeds 
With  knotted  cord  that  intercedes 
With  Christ  for  deadly  sin. 

For  his  own  soul  he  hath  no  care. 

By  penance  purged  as  if  by  flame: 
Men  know  that  agonized  prayer 
He  prays  is  for  the  maiden  fair 
Whom  he  brought  down  to  Shame. 

And  still  along  the  way  he  goes. 

With  eyes  cast  down  as  in  despair. 
And  shoulders  stooped  with  weight  of  woes, 
And  lips  from  which  forever  flows 
An  agonized  prayer. 


The  Circus 
Element  in  Our 
Drama 


NO  problem  is  more  fascinating  to  the 
student  of  Elizabethan  drama  than  the 
attempt  to  trace  its  splendid  achieve- 
ment to  its  earliest  sources.  The  quest  leads 
one  back  to  primitive  folk  plays,  to  secular 
improvisations  and  mediaeval  renderings  of 
sacred  story ;  and  all  study  of  perfected  types 
shows  clearly  here  and  there  the  determinate 
influence  of  these  first  attempts. 

It  is  odd  that  no  one  has  undertaken  a 
similar  investigation  of  our  American  drama, 
a  species  of  art  so  distinctive  from  drama 
proper  that  we  are  not  only  justified  in  seek- 
ing but  are  compelled  to  seek  a  partially  dif- 
ferent origin.  The  material  drawn  from 
American  life,  developed  by  Amer- 
ican talent,  and  appealing  to  Amer- 
ican audiences  has  peculiar  charac- 
teristics pointing  irresistibly,  in 
conception,  development,  and  execution,  to 
our  first  artistic  achievement,  the  American 
circus;  and  inquiry  as  to  origins  takes  us 
back  to  our  own — shall  I  say  mediasval  days? 
— when  Mr.  P.  T.  Barnum  was  perfecting 
the  entertainment  that  was  to  burst  upon 
the  eyes  of  an  astonished  world. 

Though  we  can  hardly  be  said  to  have 
evolved  new  species,  we  have  given  such 
marked  coloring  to  existing  types  of  comedy 
that  we  may  fairly  claim  the  credit  of  creat- 
ing new  varieties.  The  local  color  play,  the 
society  play,  the  melodrama,  the  comic  opera, 
flourish  as  strictly  national  productions  upon 
our  soil,  differentia  being  perhaps  more  firm- 
ly established  in  the  case  of  the  first  two 
than  of  the  others.  In  all,  motifs  plot, 
characterization,  setting,  show  unmistakably 
the  influence  of  the  great  prototype  already 
suggested. 

First  as  to  motif:  The  underlying  idea  of 
any  circus  presentation  is  to  do  stunts.  Who 
can  study  our  contemporary  drama  and  af- 
firm that  it  has  other  motif?  Through  the 
combined  physical  and  moral  feats  of  our 
local  color  play,  the  daring  audacities  of  our 
social  comedy,  the  breathless  wonders  of  our 
melodrama,  runs  the  great,  though  somewhat 
vague,  purpose  of  exhibiting  the  American 
citizen  in  characteristic  adventures,  of  let- 


ting him  show  his  national  characteristics  in 
the  greatest  variety  of  dangers.  He  takes 
his  place  on  the  floor  of  the  stock  exchange 
and  comes  out,  wonder  of  wonders !  both 
physically  and  morally  unscathed ;  or,  to 
hint  greater  marvels  still,  he  emerges  alive 
from  the  field  of  football,  in  both  cases  close- 
ly akin  to  the  conqueror  of  elephants  in  the 
ring.  Our  smart  society  play  is  built  up  on 
the  idea  of  showing  the  dauntless  American 
maiden  unafraid  in  the  face  of  extremest 
tests.  She  is  exhibited  in  the  very  lair  of 
the  British  nobility,  smiling,  though  pale,  a 
tamer  of  lords ;  and  the  house  responds  with 
applause  surpassing  that  bestowed  upon  a  ser- 
pent charmer  when  she  emerges,  unscathed, 
to  the  waiting  arms  of  some  good  American, 
after  all  the  perils  that  butler  and  footman 
and  an  elaborate  social  code  can  devise. 

The  attempt  to  work  out  so  vast  and  gen- 
eral a  purpose  has  led  to  an  entirely  new 
conception  of  plot  in  drama,  and  the  frame- 
work of  our  plays  is  as  large  and  as  all- 
inclusive  as  the  circus  tent  itself,  with  the 
countless  merry  happenings  that  go  on  under 
it  on  a  summer's  day.  Plot  in  earlier  drama 
was  based  upon  an  idea  of  centripetal  ac- 
tion, force  drawing  toward  a  centre  in  order 
to  bring  home  some  one  effect;  plot  in  our 
own  peculiar  drama  shows  rather  centrif- 
ugal action,  in  order  to  exhibit  our  national 
characteristics  in  as  many,  perhaps  unre- 
lated, aspects  as  possible.  All  the  acts  that 
can  take  place  about  a  country  grocery  in 
the  course  of  an  afternoon  are  perhaps  amus- 
ing, but  one  can  hardly  claim  that  they  con- 
duce to  a  certain  end;  the  multitudinous 
events  of  a  football  game  in  a  college  town 
may  lead  to  a  dozen  emotions,  but  hardly  to 
one  great  effect.  Naturally,  in  order  to  do 
justice  to  a  county  fair,  or  the  daily  life  of  a 
smart  society  matron,  we  need  not  one  great 
event  with  its  causes,  but  innumerable  minor 
happenings.  Circles  and  circles  of  unre- 
lated action  ;  swift  galloping  from  one  to 
another  lest  the  audience  should  have  time 
to  think;  the  ruling  out  of  cause  and  effect, 
in  order  that  something,  no  matter  what, 
may  happen  every  minute — do  not  our  plots 
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betray  their  origin  in  the  planning  of  a  cir- 
cus day?  I  venture  to  affirm  that  in  no 
other  country  can  legs  wriggle  so  swiftly, 
can  the  swinging  and  leaping  of  the  trapeze 
performer  go  so  alertly  and  firmly  on.  I 
would  pit  our  contortionists  and  our  hoop- 
jumpers  against  those  of  all  other  lands. 
With  equal  firmness  I  assert  that  in  no  other 
drama  does  action  follow  so  swiftly,  so  un- 
connectedly  as  in  our  own. 

The  crowning  glory  of  the  Elizabethan 
stage  was  characterization.  It  is  in  another 
sense  that  we  must  claim  achievement  here: 
not  by  depth  but  by  extent  of  presentation 
do  we  conquer.  As  the  strength  of  the  cir- 
cus consists  in  the  length  of  its  procession, 
lion,  tiger,  hippopotamus,  camel,  leopard, 
elephant,  bison,  jaguar,  and  the  rest,  so  the 
appeal  of  our  contemporary  drama  rests 
largely  upon  its  parade  of  characters,  farmer, 
hired  man,  country  housewife,  local  sheriff, 
millionaires,  college  president,  hypocritical 
deacon.  Western  senator,  college  boy,  Boston 
school-teacher,  wicked  philanthropist.  Plays 
are  written  in  order  to  exhibit  these  and 
other  types  in  a  natural  environment,  and 
we  like  best  of  all  the  multitudinous  drama 
where  a  half  dozen  appear,  each  with  a  little 
ring  of  his  own  for  his  own  private  perform- 
ance. We  like  characteristic  dress — sus- 
penders, shirt-sleeves,  and  cow-hide  boots  as 
well  as  silk  hats,  frock  coats,  and  evening 
gowns;  we  like  characteristic  vocabularies, 
but  do  we  care  very  much  for  motive,  act, 
choice?  The  inner  deed  appeals  less  than 
the  outer  deed;  the  contortions  of  the  legs 
are  surely  dearer  to  us  as  a  nation  than 
the  struggles  of  the  soul.  Who  cares  what 
the  trapeze  performer  is  thinking  about? 
Quick,  to  your  posts!  Do  you  not  hear  the 
snap  of  the  ring-master's  whip?  Let  the 
negro  tumble  and  kick  up  his  heels;  let  the 
Yankee  whittle  and  talk  through  his  nose; 
let  the  football  player,  padded  and  broken- 
nosed,  but  cross  the  stage,  and  we  shall  be 
content. 

It  is  folly,  perhaps,  to  prove  the  self- 
evident,  but  the  influence  of  our  great  exam- 
ple should  be  mentioned  in  connection  with 
the  setting  of  our  plays.  Surely  it  is  under 
circus  inspiration  that  the  glory  of  American 
life — machinery — shines  through  our  dramas 
with  ever-increasing  brilliancy.  It  was  un- 
der the  tent  that  the  combination  of  ingen- 
ious mechanism  with  skilful  muscle  first  made 
its  appeal  to  waiting  audiences,  and  the  drama 


has  but  followed  at  wistful  distance.  We 
begin  the  play  with  an  automobile,  just  to 
show  that  we  own  one  and  can  run  it;  we 
send  a  swift  sail-boat  across  the  stage,  just 
to  prove  that  we  can  manage  it.  When  we 
converse  for  the  greater  part  of  an  act 
through  the  telephone  we  are  but  proving 
that  our  plays,  like  our  houses,  are  supplied 
with  all  "modern  conveniences."  Who 
could  deny  that  in  mechanical  appliances 
our  stage  leads  the  world?  What  other 
melodrama  can  show  such  swift  trains  steam- 
ing across  the  stage,  the  hero  springing  to 
rescue  the  persecuted  maiden  from  the  dead- 
ly track;  such  skilfully  hung  derricks  on 
which  the  modern  knight  may  swing  to  the 
window  of  the  burning  building  to  rescue 
the  fair  one  imprisoned  there;  such  perilous 
tight  ropes  over  which  the  leading  lady 
walks,  with  a  lantern  in  her  hand,  a  moral 
sentiment  in  her  mouth? 

It  is  not  only  in  modern  work  that  our 
hippodrome  ideal  rules;  we  see  it  dominat- 
ing the  great  old  plays.  In  a  recent  Eliza- 
bethan reproduction  a  gentleman's  servant 
was  made  into  a  typical  circus  clown  in  or- 
der that  his  rolling  on  the  floor  and  kicking 
his  heels  might  enliven  that  part  of  the  au- 
dience which  remained  sad  under  Shake- 
speare's wit;  and  it  is  no  infrequent  experi- 
ence to  see,  while  the  serious  action  of  one 
of  our  elder  dramas  is  going  on,  a  corner 
reserved  for  such  a  bit  of  comedy  as  the  tent 
performance  gives  between  the  horse-race 
and  the  exhibit  of  the  learned  seals. 

It  is  incontestable;  our  American  audi- 
ences and  our  American  dramatists  are  cir- 
cus trained.  Should  we  fail  to  give  due 
credit  to  that  institution,  which,  except  for 
our  dentistry  and  our  mowing-machines,  is 
our  chief  national  glory?  One  need  but 
watch  to  be  convinced  that  the  debt  of  the 
drama  to  its  great  forerunner  is  incalculable. 
Often  the  actors  in  a  play  unintentionally 
give  it  a  subtler  resemblance  to  that  form  of 
entertainment  whose  fundamental  ambition 
is  to  teach  all  animals  to  do  that  which  na- 
ture least  intended  them  to  do,  making  the 
bear  dance  and  the  elephant  stand  upon  his 
hind  legs.  At  these  moments  the  likeness 
becomes  almost  painfully  complete. 

1HAVE  often  wondered  at  the  slight  con- 
sideration people  show  at  times  for  the 
feelings  of   children.      Having  a  pretty 
good   memory,  I    can  remember   distinctly 
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how  I  felt  about  it  when  a  child  myself.  Of 
course,  most  of  us,  young  and  old,  have  to 
put  up  with  a  good  deal  of  roughing  it  in  life, 
and  I  dare  say  it  is  in  the  main  good  for  us; 
still,  so  much  of  it  is  inevitable  that  most  of  us 
feel  instinctively  that  needlessly  adding  to  its 
amount  is  not  well.  Yet  some  of  us  allow  our- 
selves to  wound  children's  feelings  in  ways  that 
seem  utterly  needless  and  wanton.  Thought- 
lessness is  doubtless  at  the  bottom  of  it  in  most 
cases,  but  it  would  do  us  no  harm  to  think  a 
bit  more  than  we  do.  The  matter  is  really 
of  importance,  for  wounding  another  person's 
feelings  is  surely  incompatible  with  the  well- 
bred  considerateness  we  all  try  to  instil  into 
our  children.  And  if  we  show  ourselves  care- 
lessly lax  in  this  in  our  dealings  with  them, 
they  must  naturally  conclude  in  their  own 
minds  that  the  preaching  which  goes  with 
such  practice  is  not  worth  much. 

Both  the  crosses  and  the  ideals  of  childhood 

are  different  from  ours,  so  it  is  quite  natural 

that  children  should  be  sensitive  where  we  are 

not,  and  vice  versa.     What  is  the 

^^^r^un!]'"^^        chief  besetting  cross  of  childhood? 
of  Children  ^^      ,     .  ^° 

Not  being  allowed  to  do  what  older 

people  do.  What  is  its  highest  ideal?  Be- 
ing grown  up.  To  a  child's  mental  vision  the 
good  things  in  life — among  which  may  be  ac- 
counted the  esteem  of  others  and  favorable 
opportunity  in  the  pursuit  of  happiness — are 
distributed  by  Providence  in  an  ascending 
progression  directly  proportionate  to  the  ages 
of  the  recipients.  It  sees  older  children  al- 
lowed to  do  things  that  it  is  not;  it  accord- 
ingly concludes  that  they  have  richer  oppor- 
tunity in  the  pursuit  of  happiness,  and  re- 
spects and  envies  them  therefor.  Older  chil- 
dren still  seem  to  have  still  richer  opportunity, 
and  so  on,  until  the  progression  ends  at  ma- 
turity. For  to  a  child's  apprehension  grown 
people  can  do  as  they  please.  Need  there 
be  any  wonder,  then,  at  a  child's  idealizing 
being  grown  up?  The  wonder  would  be  if 
it  did  not. 

So  the  tender  point  with  children,  the  point 
on  which  they  instinctively  tend  to  be  most 
sensitive,  is  their  own  childhood,  the  very 
fact  that  they  are  children;  and  they  are  most 
sensitive  to  things  that  remind  them  of  it  and 
emphasize  it  unpleasantly.  Probably  the 
reminder  that  comes  oftenest  (to  take  an  in- 
stancv^)  is  being  sent  early  to  bed.  I  am 
surely  not  trying  to  preach  a  crusade  against 
so  wholesome  a  regulation ;  I  merely  wish  to 
point  out  that  being  sent  to  bed  at  an  hour 


fixed  independently  of  their  own  wishes  is  felt 
by  them  to  be  something  of  an  indignity.  It 
is  a  sore  point,  and  none  the  less  so  for  their 
having  an  inkling  that  it  is  really  all  right,  a 
not-to-be-stilled  consciousness  of  their  own 
unfitness  for  the  later  hours  kept  by  their 
elders.  It  galls  both  ways.  Ce  n'est  que  la 
ve'rite' qui  offense y  and  the  sharpest  barb  of  the 
thing  is  in  its  recognized  justice. 

Our  dealing  with  this  is  an  instance  of  our 
want  of  consideration.  A  sensitive  child  is 
allowed  to  sit  up  for  an  evening  party  or  recep- 
tion ;  as  an  exceptional  boon  it  is  even  allowed, 
on  good  behavior,  to  sit  up  to  the  end  until 
all  the  guests  are  gone.  Any  child  is  rather 
proud  of  such  a  permission;  it  is  like  having 
a  few  hours'  vacation  from  childhood,  a  de- 
licious foretaste  of  grown-upness.  When  the 
time  comes  the  novelty  of  the  scene  is  so  in- 
teresting and  exciting  that  the  child  is  quite 
content  to  amuse  itself  with  the  play  of  its 
own  powers  of  observation — always  keener 
and  more  at  hair-trigger  than  a  grown  per- 
son's— and  has  a  great,  good  time  of  it;  so  di- 
verting does  it  find  all  it  sees  and  hears,  so 
engrossing  is  its  elation  at  being  there,  that 
it  does  not  care  to  speak  to  or  bother  anyone, 
is  good  as  gold  all  the  evening,  and  would  be 
surprised  at  its  own  moderation  when  the  eat- 
ables come  on,  if  it  had  time  to  think  of  it. 
When  all  is  over  and  the  guests  are  gone  it 
is  still  in  a  sort  of  rapture,  quite  unconscious 
of  fatigue  or  sleepiness,  feeling  perfectly  ready 
for  as  much  more,  if  it  would  only  come.  Then 
up  steps  some  elderly  relative,  perhaps  very 
tired  herself  and  speaking  more  on  general 
principles  than  from  immediate  observation, 
and  says  with  a  smile  the  significance  of  which 
may  be  open  to  misconception:  **Aha!  I 
think  somebody's  peepers  look  pretty  heavy  ! 
Somebody  looks  quite  ready  for  bilo !  " 

This  is  simply  fiendish.  What  earthly 
need  is  there  of  taking  the  poor  little  thing 
down  in  that  way?  Why  not  let  it  luxuriate 
blissfully  on  in  its  new-found  ecstasy  and  send 
it  to  bed  without  touching  it  rudely  upon  its 
sorestspot?  Whynotsay:  *' Heigh-ho,  I'm 
tired  to  death,  though  you,  little  chicken, 
seem  to  stand  it  very  well ;  I  think  we  both 
hadbetter  go  to  bed  now."  But,  no;  instead 
of  that,  here  has  this  abominable  elderly  rela- 
tive recalled  to  the  child  its  unfitness  for 
doing  the  very  thing  it  has  most  idealized  do- 
ing, what  every  grown  person  can  do  as  much 
as  he  or  she  pleases — sitting  up  late.  Can 
inconsiderateness  further  go? 


THE   MUSEUM  AND    GALLERY  OF  ART 

OF  THE  NEW  YORK  HISTORICAL 

SOCIETY 

IT  might  almost  be  feared  that  when  the 
New  York  Historical  Society  is  safely 
housed  in  its  fine  new  building  on  upper 
Eighth  Avenue  it  will  be  found  that  some- 
thing has  been  lost  in  the  transit.  Fine  new 
buildings  and  scientifically  arranged  collec- 
tions are  by  no  means  unfamiliar  in  this  new 
and  enlightened  age,  but  the  flavor  of  an- 
tiquity is  becoming  rare — with  Silence,  and 
Aloofness,  and  the  mystery  of  strange  things 
seen  dimly  in  dusky  corners.  It  is  all  very 
well  to  have  the  old  masters  duly  varnished, 
and  authenticated,  and  spaced  on  the  line, 
to  have  the  old  gods,  in  limestone  and  ivory 
and  blue  porcelain,  and  the  bandaged  and 
resinous  remains  of  men  and  beasts  mould- 
ering, set  in  new  plate-glass  cases  in  the 
garish  light  of  day,  but  there  is  a  sort  of 
fearful  pleasure  in  finding  them  quite  unex- 
pectedly in  a  lonely  building,  in  dim  and 
perfectly  silent  corridors,  on  the  floor,  next 
the  ceiling,  behind  screens,  and  without  any 
human  companionship.  It  is  quite  probable 
that  the  great  bulk  of  the  mummied  bull 
Apis,  with  his  eye  in  enamel  staring  fixedly, 
is  much  more  impressive  in  his  present  dim 
surroundings  in  the  old  museum  on  Second 
Avenue  than  he  will  be  when  installed  in 
Central  Park  West.  There  is  much  more  of 
a  thrill  in  discovering  a  fine  old  Dutch  peas- 
ant scene  by  getting  down  on  the  floor  than 
by  standing  comfortably  before  it  on  the  eye 
line.  The  apparent  forgetfulness  and  total 
neglect  in  one  case  are  much  more  conducive 
to  the  sin  of  covetousness — that  spice  of  all 
admiration — than  the  stamp  of  official  pro- 
prietorship in  the  other.  Moreover,  the  his- 
torical atmosphere  is  much  more  perfectly 
preserved  in  the  former,  in  the  dusty  and 
dimly  lit,  than  in  the  sunshine  and  plate 
glass.  The  sentimental  old  painting,  in  the 
manner  of  Diisseldorf,  which,  the  catalogue 
tells  us,  was  the  favorite  picture  of  ''the  late 
Washington  Irving,"  is  more  reasonable 
where  it  is  than  v/here  it  will  be. 
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If  these  collections  were  those  of  a  purely 
dispassionate  and  scientific  institution  these 
regrets  would  not  arise,  but  the  Historical 
Society,  in  its  essence,  is  a  guardian  of  the 
sentiments  as  well  as  of  the  facts.  "It  is 
here  that  the  ocular  and  palpable  evidence  of 
the  authenticity  of  the  Bible  is  presented  in 
the  most  interesting  form,"  says  the  Intro- 
duction to  the  Catalogue  of  Dr.  Abbott's  Col- 
lection of  Egyptian  Antiquities.  The  society 
was  founded  by  a  few  public-spirited  citizens 
who  met  together  to  form  an  association  for 
"the  purpose  of  discovering,  procuring  and 
preserving  whatever  may  relate  to  the  natu- 
ral, civil,  literary  and  ecclesiastical  history  of 
the  United  States  in  general  and  of  this  State 
in  particular."  This  is  from  the  original  act 
of  incorporation.  John  Pintard,  the  founder, 
was  able  to  secure  the  active  co-operation  of 
many  individuals  eminent  in  public  and  pro- 
fessional life. 

In  1847,  the  members,  though  "compara- 
tively few  in  numbers  and  feeble  in  pecun- 
iary resources,"  impressed  with  the  great  and 
increasing  value  of  the  library  and  the  collec- 
tions, and  with  the  dangers  to  which  they  were 
exposed,  took  the  preliminary  steps  to  secure 
the  erection  of  a  suitable  and  fire-proof  build- 
ing in  which  to  house  them.  This  "new  and 
beautiful  structure"  was  claimed  to  be  "es- 
sentially fire-proof."  This  is  the  building  at 
the  corner  of  P^leventh  Street  and  Second 
Avenue,  now  long  outgrown  by  the  society, 
and,  in  its  turn,  to  be  abandoned.  The  cor- 
ner-stone was  laid  on  October  17,  1855.  In 
the  following  year  the  society  was  found  to 
have  so  far  enlarged  its  original,  patriotic, 
scope  that  it  was  determined  to  increase  and 
extend  the  art  collections  and  provide  a  pub- 
lic fine  art  gallery,  a  Committee  on  the  Fine 
Arts  being  established  as  a  part  of  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  institution.  Eight  hun- 
dred and  thirty-eight  paintings  are  included 
in  the  present  catalogue,  dated  1903,  and 
the  Egyptian  collection  is  of  equal  value. 
Both  of  these  are  very  largely  the  result  of 
bequests  to  the  society,  in  which  it  has  been 
remarkably  fortunate. 


Portraits  of  Two  Ladies. 
From  a  painting  by  Largilliere  in  the  New  York  Historical  Society. 


The  entire  collection  of  the  New  York  Gal- 
lery of  the  Fine  Arts,  the  chief  promoter  of 
which  had  been  Mr.  Jonathan  Sturges,  was 
transferred  to  the  custody  of  the  society  in 
1858,  and  it  is  very  largely  to  this  collection 
and  to  that  formed  by  Mr.  Luman  Reed  that 
we  are  indebted  for  the  important  collection  of 
American  paintings,  many  of  them  historical 
Vol.  XXXIX.— 78 


portraits.  In  1867  the  society  received  from 
Mr.  Thomas  J.  Bryan  his  collection,  known 
as  the  "Bryan  Gallery  of  Christian  Art," 
but  which  is  by  no  means  confined  to  re- 
ligious works,  ranging,  in  fact,  through  most 
of  the  schools  of  painting  from  the  Byzan- 
tine and  the  primitives  down  to  the  early 
American.      And   in    1882   a  hundred  and 
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fifty-eight  pictures  were  selected  from  the 
collection  of  Mr.  Louis  Durr,  an  associate 
of  the  society  and  the  son  of  an  antiquary 
and  virtuoso  of  Carlsruhe,  Germany.  These 
works,  also,  include  examples  of  many  of  the 
successive  epochs  of  the  art,  from  the  four- 
teenth to  the  eighteenth  century.  The  very 
latest  important  acquisition  by  the  society  is 
probably  the  collection  of  miniatures  made 
by  the  late  Peter  Marie,  two  hundred  and 
eighty-four  in  number.  These  are  portraits 
of  ladies,  most  of  them  prominent  in  society, 
largely  by  Paillet,  Weidner,  Behenna,  M.  T. 
Gedney,  and  Abendschein;  and  though  the 
collection  was  declined  by  the  Metropolitan 
Museum  on  strictly  artistic  grounds,  it  con- 
stitutes an  important  document  in  these  his- 
torical records.  Among  the  most  valuable 
of  these  careful  little  portraits  are  those  of 
John  Pintard,  the  founder  of  the  society, 
and  of  his  wife,  Elizabeth  Brasher,  painted 
by  John  Ramage  in  1787. 

In  the  four  or  five  large  collections  which 
form  the  bulk  of  the  society's  treasures  are 
included  many  paintings  from  other  collec- 
tions once  famous — those  of  Louis  Philippe, 
Cardinal  Fesch,  Marshals  Soult  and  Sebas- 
tiani,  Vien,  Perregaux,  Marquis  Sommariva, 
Silvestre,  Forbin-Janson,  Turenne,  General 
D'Espinoy,  Artaud  de  Montor,  and  others, 
and,  among  the  American,  works  bequeathed 
by  Rufus  W.  Griswold  and  Uriah  P.  Levy, 
presented  by  many  patriotic  citizens  and  by 
the  artists  themselves.  In  all  these,  gath- 
ered in  a  possibly  less  critical  age,  there  are 
of  course  to  be  found  many  opportunities  for 
doubtful  attributions,  but,  notwithstanding 
these  possibilities  and  sundry  decisions  by 
that  most  uncertain  of  all  expertise^  on  old 
paintings,  the  society's  collection  as  a  whole 
is  justly  entitled  to  the  high  value  in  which 
the  citizens  of  the  metropolis  vaguely  hold 
it.  It  may  be  said  that,  with  the  exception 
of  the  Jarves  collection  at  Yale,  there  is  noth- 
ing in  this  country  to  rival  the  small  room  in 
the  front  of  the  building  on  the  third  floor, 
largely  devoted  to  the  primitivesand  the  early 
Renaissance  of  the  Italians  and  the  Low  Coun- 
tries. The  Dutch  and  Flemish  schools  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  including  copies,  scat- 
tered through  this  room,  the  adjoining  one, 
and  in  various  places  in  the  large  central  gal- 
lery, and  even  on  the  entrance  stairway,  are 
represented  by  a  great  variety  of  examples; 
and  there  are  a  few  very  good  canvases  of  the 
French  school  of  the  seventeenth  and  eigh- 


teenth centuries.  To  many  of  the  more  im- 
portant works  the  donors  have  contributed 
brief  notes  of  authentication,  and  these  have 
frequently  been  corroborated  by  recent  in- 
vestigations, and  sometimes  controverted. 

The  Bryan  collection  begins,  chronologi- 
cally, very  nearly  with  what  is  considered  the 
beginning  of  the  modern  history  of  painting. 
There  are  two  interesting  examples  of  By- 
zantine work,  a  "Virgin  and  Child,"  and  a 
triptych;  and  the  Italian  pictures  commence 
with  thirteenth-century  examples :  a  Guido  of 
Sienna,  a  Cimabue  (?),  a  Giotto,  two  Simone 
Memmis.  The  Guido,  a  Madonna  with  four 
saints,  has  been  engraved  and  described  in 
the  work  of  Gault  de  St.  Germain.  The  altar- 
piece  attributed  to  Cimabue,  a  ''Virgin  and 
Child  with  Saints,"  is  a  rare  and  valuable 
panel,  said  to  be  the  only  one  of  its  kind  in 
the  United  States  outside  the  Jarves  collec- 
tion. No.  1 80,  ascribed  to  Giotto,  in  the  orig- 
inal frame,  a  circular  picture,  or  tondo,  is  a 
curious  rendering  of  an  allegory  in  which  a 
figure  of  Fame  stands  on  a  globe  from  which 
issue  braying  trumpets  and  is  acclaimed  by  a 
crowd  of  mounted  knights,  most  carefully  de- 
tailed. The  arms  of  the  Medici  and  the 
Tornabuoni  are  painted  on  the  back  of  the 
frame,  and  the  picture  seems  to  be  identified 
by  the  inventory  of  the  Medici  family,  cited 
by  Miintz,  which  speaks  of  a  Trionfo  della 
faina  as  hanging  in  the  great  chamber  of  the 
Magnijico. 

A  long  panel  from  Ticassone,  a  "Triumph 
of  Julius  Caesar,"  an  excellent  Florentine  ex- 
ample of  the  first  half  of  the  quattrocento,  is 
given  to  Antonio  Dello.  All  these  are  from 
the  De  Montor  collection,  as  is  also  a  very 
important  "Crucifixion,"  ascribed  to  Taddeo 
Gaddi.  The  Perugini  and  the  Raphael, 
Nos.  197  and  200,  are  to  be  doubted,  though 
the  catalogue  states  that  "the  donor  wishes 
it  to  be  understood  that,  in  his  opinion,  and 
in  that  of  some  of  the  most  accomplished 
and  practised  experts  in  Europe,  there  is  not 
the  slightest  doubt  of  the  authenticity  of 
these  pictures."  The  "Crucifixion"  by 
Mantegna,  or  "  Mantegnesque,"  is  undoubt- 
edly a  valuable  example  of  the  period.  Of 
the  Venetians,  Titian's  "Repose  in  Egypt," 
very  dark,  has  been  given  by  a  recent  expert 
to  Paris  Bordone,  and  Giorgione's  "Prince 
of  Palermo,  in  Disguise,"  to  Cariani.  Of  the 
otherTitians,  notincludingcopies,  the  largest 
is  a  "Martyrdom  of  Saint  Lawrence,"  de- 
clared to  be  signed,  but  so  much  darkened 


Portrait  of  a  Lady. 
From  a  life-size  painting  by  Van  Dyck  in  the  New  York  Historical  Society. 


that  even  the  reds  have  nearly  disappeared, 
and  ahalf-length  portrait  of  Aretino,  the  head 
leaning  on  the  clasped  hands,  the  flesh  tones 
comparatively  fresh,  the  countenance  distin- 
guished and  thoughtful.  On  the  back  of  this 
portrait  is  an  inscription  in  French: 

**  Collection  of  Alix,  General-in-Chief  of 
Westphalia. — This  precious  picture  was 
found  in  the  wagon  of  a  vivandiere  named 
Michau,  who  was  killed  at  the  battle  of 
Marengo.  After  being  in  the  possession  of 
General  Lemarois,  it  passed  into  the  private 
cabinet  of  the  Chevalier  Denon,  Director  of 
the  Musee  Napoleon." 

The  Tintorettos  are,  a  portrait  of  a  sour- 
looking  "Presbyter,"  strongly  characterized, 
and  a  "Martyrdom  of  Saint  Sebastian," 
crowded  with   small  figures,  both  hung  on 


the  topmost  line,  next  the  ceiling.  To  Paul 
Veronese  are  attributed  two  pictures  good  in 
themselves,  "Abraham  Discarding  Hagar 
and  Ishmael"  and  a  large  "Supper  at 
Emaus,"  figures  half  life  size,  both  paintings 
much  darkened.  The  latter  is  a  repetition, 
with  variations,  of  the  picture  in  the  Dresden 
Gallery.  To  Leonardo  are  given  two  heads 
of  Saint  John,  in  one,  looking  back  over  his 
shoulder  and  weeping;  "  for  the  authentic- 
ity of  this  picture  we  have  the  high  authority 
of  Mr.  Woodburn,"  later  referred  to  as  "the 
first  authority  in  England." 

A  beginning  has  been  made  in  the  delicate 
work  of  cleaning  some  of  the  more  valuable 
paintings  in  the  society's  collection,  and 
among  those  benefited  by  this  care  is  the 
"Crucifixion"  attributed  to  Jan  van  Eyck, 
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from  the  Bryan  collection,  but  of  which  no 
history  is  given.  Almost  equally  fresh  in  their 
tones  are  a  "Last  Judgment"  ascribed  to 
Lucas  van  Leyden  and  a  beautiful  little  panel 
of  the  Virgin  and  Child  seated  in  an  elaborate 
Gothic  tabernacle,  one  of  the  two  Madonnas 
here  given  that  painter.  Among  the  many 
examples  of  the  schools  of  the  Netherlands 
on  these  walls  are  a  number  of  great  impor- 
tance, though  the  famous  little  luminous  in- 
teriors are  very  few.  From  the  Collection 
Sylvestre  comes  an  incantation  scene  by 
Teniers  the  younger,  in  his  best  manner,  and 
there  are  no  less  than  six  other  canvases 
ascribed  to  this  painter,  one  of  them  a  com- 
position filled  with  portraits,  "Charles  \' 
Leaving  the  Town  of  Uort. "  The  great  men 
are  represented  in  many  cases  not  only  by  their 
own  works,  but  by  copies  and  by  their  imita- 
tors— the  "Rembrandt  School,"  for  example, 
by  two  or  three  good  copies,  the  master  him- 
self by  a  portrait,  anda  "Combat  of  Cavalry," 
both  signed.  On  the  stairway  is  Van  Dyck's 
triple  portrait  of  Charles  I,  painted  for  Ber- 
nini's bust,  and  much  mottled;  in  one  of  the 
smaller  galleries,  an  admirable  half-length 
portrait  of  a  lady,  with  a  cupid  hovering  over 
her  shoulder,  from  General  D'Espinoy's  col- 
lection of  portraits;  and  in  the  large  gallery 
a  badly  drawn  study  for  the  picture  in  the 
Belvedere  Gallery,  Vienna,  "Samson  and 
Delilah."  Rubens  is  even  more  fully  repre- 
sented, by  a  worthy  example,  a  half-length 
portrait  of  a  knight  of  the  Order  of  the 
Golden  Fleece,  from  the  collection  of  Louis 
Philippe,  and  in  very  good  order;  a  big 
"  Hercules  and  the  Nemean  Lion,"  on  the 
stair,  more  doubtful;  a  Saint  Catherine; 
and  a  cedar  panel  of  a  triptych  in  the  Ant- 
werp Cathedral,  a  three-quarter  life-size  fig- 
ure of  Christ  bearmg  the  cross,  much  stained. 
Of  the  seven  V^elasquez  which  the  society 
claims,  one,  at  least,  is  admitted  by  all  the 
authorities — the  bust  portrait  of  Queen  Ma- 
riana of  Austria,  second  wife  of  Philip  IV, 
erronously  catalogued  as  the  Infanta  Marga- 
rita. This  is  one  of  the  numerous  reproduc- 
tions of  the  bust  of  the  full-length  portrait 
in  the  Prado,  and  was  purchased  from  Rich- 
ard W.  Meade,  who  was  United  States  con- 
sul, or  navy  agent,  at  Cadiz,  1805-16.  From 
the  collection  of  Marshal  Sebastiani  Mr. 
Bryan  bought  a  full-length  of  Philip  IV  as 
David  carrying  the  head  of  Goliath.  Hanging 
side  by  side  in  the  centre  of  the  main  gallery 


are  two  large  canvases,  very  different  in  con- 
dition, a  nearly  nude  Saint  John,  life  size, 
seated,  pointing  at  the  Lamb,  and  a  life- 
size  group  of  a  Spanish  lady  with  children. 
Both  of  these  are  from  the  Durr  collection, 
the  former  purchased  in  Seville  by  Mr. 
Francis  Tomes,  and  of  the  second  no  history 
is  given. 

The  early  Germans  are  represented  by  a 
"Venus  and  Cupid"  by  Lucas  Cranach, 
quite  in  his  style,  and  a  small  full-length  por- 
trait of  the  Emperor  Barbarossa,  apparently 
much  later.  Attributed  to  Albrecht  Diirer 
is  a  small  triptych  signed  "A.  D. "  and  dated 
1525,  ''Christ  with  the  Tribute  Money," 
with  small  heads  of  a  monk  and  a  nun  on 
the  wings.  Also  signed  with  his  familiar 
monogram,  and  very  prominently,  is  a  most 
careful  little  genre  of  Saint  George  and  the 
Dragon,  the  knight  in  very  ornate  gilded 
armor,  the  dragon  quite  futile,  and  Cleodo- 
linda  kneeling  prayerfully  in  the  middle  dis- 
tance. 

Among  the  most  brilliant  groups  of  paint- 
ings on  the  society's  walls  are  five  or  six 
good  examples  of  the  French  court  painters 
of  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries, 
Freminet,  Largilliere,  Rigaud,  Mignard,  De 
Troy,  and  the  two  Netschers,  Gaspard  and 
Constantine.  The  largest  of  these,  Lar- 
gilliere's  portrait  of  two  vivacious  ladies,  is 
reproduced  in  the  illustration  on  page  765. 
With  the  help  of  the  beautiful  little  genre 
picture  by  the  last  named,  "yEneas  and  His 
Son  Ascanius  Visiting  Dido,"  these  are  por- 
traits that  in  themselves  make  a  collection 
quite  worthy  of  the  journey  to  lower  Second 
Avenue.  Among  them  hangs  the  Van  Dyck 
of  the  lady  with  the  cupid,  reproduced  on 
page  767. 

The  American  collection,  which  is  the 
most  strictly  in  accord  with  the  original  aims 
of  the  founders  of  the  society,  includes  a  great 
number  of  portraits,  quite  a  number  of  ex- 
amples of  the  early  genre,  including  that 
classic.  Mount's  "Bargaining  for  a  Horse," 
and  nearly  a  dozen  large  canvases  by  Thomas 
Cole,  including  his  "Course  of  Empire," — 
than  which  nothing  in  all  the  galleries  is 
more  entirely  alien  to  the  contemporary 
American  schools  of  painting.  It  is  well 
that  there  are  historical  societies  thus  to  pre- 
serve records  of  facts  which  otherwise  would 
be  denied  by  the  historians. 

William  Walton. 
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Young  Again,€h  ! 
That's  it  exactly. " 


"A  man  is  as  old 
as  he  feels, 

And  a  woman  is  as 


old 


as  she  looks 


HAND 
SAPOLIO 

keeps  one  young  both 

in  feeling  and  looks. 
It  induces  life  and  beauty, 
fairness  and  exhilaration,  quickens 
circulation,  removes  dead  skin,  and  allows  the  clear, 
fresh  under  skin  to  appear.  Be  fair  to  your  skin, 
and  it  will  be  fair  to  you— and  to  others. 

Now  that  the  use  of  cosmetics  is  being  inveighed 
against  from  the  very  pulpits,  the  importance  of  a  pure  soap 
becomes  apparent.  The  constant  use  of  Hand  Sapolio 
produces  so  fresh  and  rejuvenated  a  condition  of  the  skin 
that  all  incentive  to  the  use  of  cosmetics  is  lacking. 

HAND  SAPOUO  IS 

SO  PURE  that  it  can  be  freely  used  on  a  new-born  baby  or  the 
skin  of  the  most  delicate  beauty. 

SO  SIMPLE  that  it  can  be  a  part  of  the  invalid's  supply  with 
beneficial  results, 

SO  EFFICACIOUS  as  to  almost  bring  the  small  boy  into  a 
state  of  *' surgical  cleanliness,  "  and  ^eep  him  there. 
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